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COMMERCE    OF    BROOKLYN 
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UNLIKE  any  other  great  seaport  of  our  country, 
or  the  world,  Brooklyn  and  the  county  of 
Kings  has  no  separate  existence  as  a  port  of 
entry;  but,  while  possessing  an  unrivaled  water 
front,  with  the  most  magnificent  docks  and  piers  in  the 
world,  and  an  unlimited  capacity  for  expansion,  till  it 
may  be  able  to  receive  and  store  the  entire  products  of 
a  continent,  it  suffers  the  humiliation  of  knowing  that 
all  this  vast  commerce  is  credited  to  New  York  City; 
and  that  there  does  not  exist  either  in  the  New  York 
Custom  House,  the  reports  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 
or  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or,  indeed, 
in  the  records  of  any  government  or  mercantile  office, 
the  data  for  giving  to  Brooklyn  its  quota  of  credit  for 
her  share  in  this  immense  traffic,  which  has  no  rival  on 
this  side  of  the  globe. 

Yet  our  statistics  of  the  Brooklyn  commerce  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  New  York — statistics  collected  with 
infinite  labor  and  pains,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
business  of  the  largest  shipping  houses  with  the  returns 
of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York,  officially 
rendered,  show  the  following  facts,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  shipping, 
both  sail  and  steam,  at  the  wharves,  piers  and  docks  of 
Brooklyn,  are  to  New  York  arrivals  and  departures  as 
9  to  7. 

2.  That  the  grain  receipts  and  shipments  at  Brook- 
lyn warehouses,  and  by  ships  loading  and  unloading  at 
Brooklyn  piers,  docks  and  wharves,  are  in  proportion 
of  Y6  to  24  of  those  of  New  York. 

3.  That  the  proportion  of  receipts  and  shipments  of 
provisions  is  very  nearly  80  for  Brooklyn  to  20  for 
New  York. 

4.  That  the  receipts  of  raw  sugars  and  molasses, 
from  all  quarters,  go  to  the  Brooklyn  warehouses  for 
transfer  to  the  Brooklyn  sugar  refineries,  almost  wholly; 
hardly  ten  per  cent,  being  received  in  New  York. 

5.  That  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  cotton  are 
nearly  one-half  at  and  from  Brooklyn  warehouses. 

6.  That  the  greater  part  of  t\ie.  petroleum  oils,  all  ex- 
cept those  for  the  refineries  on  the  Jersey  side,  come 


through  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  pipes  to  the  refin- 
eries in  Williamsburg  and  Long  Island  City,  and  the 
shipments  to  foreign  and  to  other  American  ports,  go 
from  the  refineries  direct  on  ship-board,  without  touch- 
ing New  York  city,  either  in  receipt  or  shipment.  The 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  petroleum  traffic  be- 
longs to  Brooklyn. 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  of 
general  merchandise  are  the  most  difficult  to  ascertain. 
There  are  many  large  warehouses  in  New  York  which 
have,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  received  the  bulk  of 
certain  articles  known  under  this  general  denomina- 
tion; but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  not  more  in  Brook- 
lyn. In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  imported  dress  goods  and  dry  goods  come  to 
New  York  warehouses;  that,  of  imported  metals — iron, 
steel,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  tin — about  two-thirds  come 
to  Brooklyn;  that  teas  and  raw  silk  come  generally  to 
New  York;  but  coffee,  spices,  cocoa,  chocolate,  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  cordage  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
made,  argols,  medicinal  barks,  crude  camphor,  chemi- 
cals, bleaching  powder,  medicinal  gums,dyewoods,  dried 
and  salted  fish,  guano,  gypsum  and  fertilizers  gener- 
ally, India  rubber,  indigo,  madder,  oils,  sulphur,  bread- 
stuils,  bristles,  dried  fruits,  glass,  leather  and  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  paints,  potatoes,  salt,  provisions,  salt- 
petre, seeds,  soda  and  salts  of  soda,  manufactures  of 
tin,  tobacco,  and  perhaps  of  spirituous  liquors,  watches, 
wool  and  woolen  rags,  belong  more  properly  to  the 
Brooklyn  warehouses;  while  books,  paintings,  jewelry 
perfumery,  paper,  cabinet  furniture  and  woods,  musi- 
cal instruments,  etc.,  etc.,  are  more  generally  sent  to 
the  New  York  warehouses.  In  general  merchandise, 
while  the  bulk  is  very  largely  on  the  side  of  Brooklyn, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  taking  the  average  of 
the  past  three  years.  New  York  city  has  about  44  per 
cent,  of  the  values,  and  Brooklyn  about  56  per  cent. 
This  covers  the  whole  imports,  and  much  of  the  ex- 
ports. We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  limited  ex- 
tent and  moderate  storage  room  of  the  New  York 
warehouses,  which  are  contiguous   to   the   docks  and 
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provided   with  elevators,   and   other   means  of  rapid 
loading  and  unloading,  causes  all  of  our  exports  which 
are  of  considerable  bulk,  to  be  brought  to  the  Brooklyn 
warehouses,  which  are  of  immense  and  constantly  in- 
creasing extent,  and  lying  directly  at  the  edge  of  the 
docks  and  piers,  and  can  transfer  entire  cargoes  to  ves- 
sels without  employing  a  single  truck.     Thus,  one  of 
the  great  shipping  houses  occupy  52  large  warehouses, 
all  on  the   Brooklyn  side,  besides   extensive  covered 
piers,  still  more  convenient  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Another  has  28  such  warehouses.     This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  grain  for  export. 
We  have  stated  the  amount  of  grain  handled  in  Brook- 
lyn and  put  on  board  vessels  at  Brooklyn  docks,  as  76 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  remaining  24  per  cent,  goes  into  New 
York    warehouses.      Not    at    all.     We    have    serious 
doubts  whether,  as  matters  are  now  arranged,  1,000,000. 
bushels  of  grain  go  into  New  York  warehouses  in  a 
year;  that  from  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &,  Western  R.  R.'s  comes  to  Hoboken,  or 
Jersey  City,  and  is  taken  up  by  elevators  there  in  the 
warehouses  on  the  Jersey  side,  and  from  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  ships.     That  from  the  Erie,  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  Morris  and  Raritan  canals,  and  from   Albany 
barges,  sailing    vessels  and    steamers,  goes  mostly  to 
Brooklyn  direct,  or  is  picked  up  by  the  floating  ele- 
vators, and  loaded  on  vessels  either  at  Brooklyn  or  New 
York  wharves  and  docks.     The  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  R.  R.  has  one  or  more  elevators  of  its 
own,  but  very  much  of  the  grain  brought  on  its  cars  is 
lightered  or  brought  by  floating  elevators  dii-ect  to  the 
Brooklyn  warehouses. 

In  regard  to  the  grain  receipts  and  shipments, 
Brooklyn  has  virtual  control  of  the  trade.  All  of  the 
regular  grain  warehouses  recognized  by  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  are  in  Brooklyn  All  of  the  float- 
ing elevator  companies  are  ofiicered  by  Brooklyn 
men,  and  all  of  these  elevators — thirty-four  in  num- 
ber— start  from  Brooklyn  and  bring  grain  for  the 
Brooklyn  warehouses,  or  load  it  upon  vessels  at  the 
Brooklyn  wharves.  The  president  of  the  largest  of 
these  companies  (the  International),  Mr.  Annan,  who 
controls  22  of  these  floating  elevators,  two  of  double 
capacity,  is  also  a  partner  in  the  great  grain  house  of 
Hazeltine  &  Co.,  the  occupants  of  Dows',  the  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Kelsey  stores. 

The  interests  of  Mr.  George  D.  Puffer,  President  of 
the  New  York  Floating  Elevator  Company,  who  run 
five  floating  elevators,  are  also  wholly  identified  with 
Brooklyn.  The  same  is  true  of  Messrs.  Heuberer, 
Knapp  &  McCord,  W.  D.  Mangam's  Son,  Marsh, 
White  &  Co.,  and  S.  M.  Cornell,  who  own,  together, 
seven  floating  elevators.  The  entire  storage  capacity 
of  all  the  stationary  elevators  in  New  York  city,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R,  R.  Co.,  is  only  3,340,000  bushels,  of  which 


the  New  York  Central  is  2,300,000  bushels.  Those  of 
Jersey  have  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  bushels.  Neither 
of  them  is  ever  full.  The  Brooklyn  stationary  eleva- 
tors have  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  bushels,  and,  as  the 
Produce  Exchange  reports  show,  handled  over  150,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain  in  1882,  and  more  than  200,000,- 
000  bushels  in  1881.  But  the  grain  trade,  large  as  it 
is,  is  only  one  item  of  Brooklyn's  commerce.  Below 
Fulton  Ferry,  and  between  that  and  Fortieth  street, 
South  Brooklyn,  are  nearly  twenty  firms,  many  of 
them  controlling  large  blocks  of  warehouses  and  pier 
sheds,  who  do  a  general  merchandise  business,  some  of 
them  handling  mainly  imported  goods,  others  both 
imports  and  exports.  One  of  these  houses  already  re- 
ferred to,  Messrs.  G-.  C.  and  J.  P.  Robinson,  in  1882, 
in  their  52  warehouses,  received  and  shipped  merchan- 
dise valued  at  $105,000,000.  Another,  F.  Woodruff 
&,  Co.,  as  the  average  of  three  years  in  their  28  ware- 
houses, handled  |53,000,00X).  The  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  the  whole  twenty  firms  can  hardly  be  less 
than  $325,000,000,  and  may  exceed  that  amount. 

But,  aside  from  these,  there  are  two  large  oil  refiner- 
ies belonging  to  Bush  and  Denslow;  five  or  six  large 
lumber  yards  at  the  Gowanus  Canal  and  Erie  Basin  ; 
two  coal  yards  of  great  extent;  two  rosin  yards;  eight 
ship  yards,  four  of  them  with  dry  docks,  those  of 
Messrs.  William  Camp  &  Son  being  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  one  with  an  immense  marine  railway,  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  largest  ocean  steamships;  six 
piers  for  steamship  lines  landing  their  passengers  and 
freight  in  Brooklyn;  three  inspection  yards,  one  for 
tobacco,  and  two  for  pork,  etc. ;  five  large  ferry  slips 
for  the  Hamilton,  South,  Wall  street,  and  the  two  An- 
nex ferries,  to  which  should  be  added  the  Fulton  ferry 
slip  and  the  Bridge  pier ;  the  two  great  flouring  mill 
piers  of  F.  E.  Smith  and  Jewell  Brothers,  and  one  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company's  piers.  There  are, 
moreover,  extensive  foundries,  iron  works,  and  pump- 
ing engine  works,  which  ship  their  products  from  these 
wharves  and  piers.  There  is  no  separate  record  of  the 
number  of  vessels  which  discharge  or  receive  their  car- 
goes at  these  piers  and  wharves,  for  the  arrivals  and 
clearances  are  all  made  at  the  Naval  Office  in  New 
York,  but  there  must  be  several  thousands  every  year. 
We  cannot  obtain  any  definite  statistics  of  the  business 
transacted  or  the  moneys  received  in  these  various 
commercial  houses,  but  in  some  of  them  we  know  that 
it  amounts  to  many  millions. 

If  we  go  back  one  or  two  streets  from  the  water 
front,  we  shall  find,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  great 
manufactories,  machine  shops,  iron  foundries,  etc.,  etc., 
whose  products  are  all  shipped  from  these  wharves  and 
piers. 

Northward  and  north-eastward  from  Fulton  Ferry 
to  Hunter's  Point,  the  piers  and  wharves  loaded  with 
merchandise,  and  the  numberless  vessels  loading  and 
unloading  indicate  that  the  commerce  is  very  nearly  as 
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extensive  as  below  that  ferry,  though,  of  a  somewhat 
different  character.  In  the  region  we  have  already 
described,  there  were  three  artificial  and  one  natural 
water  courses  and  basins,  stream  and  bay,  to  increase 
the  water-front,  viz. :  the  Erie  and  Atlantic  Basins, 
Gowanus  Bay  and  Creek,  and  Gowanus  Canal.  In  the 
northern  division  (north  of  Fulton  ferry),  there  are 
the  Wallabout  Bay,  Basin  and  Canal,  Bushwick  Creek, 
and  Newtown  Creek  and  Canal.  Of  these,  the  first 
three  and  the  last  two  add  greatly  to  the  water  front 
of  this  portion  of  the  city. 

There  are  six  ferries  to  New  York  on  this  portion  of 
the  water  front,  some  of  them  having  two  or  three 
termini  in  that  city.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  in 
this  part  of  the  water  front,  numerous  and  important 
as  are  the  commercial  houses  directly  fronting  the 
water,  the  great  manufactories,  for  two  or  three  streets 
back  from  the  shore,  contribute  an  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  amount  of  their  products  to  the  commerce  of 
the  city. 

Above  the  Fulton  ferry  and  the  Bridge  pier,  we 
have,  first,  two  extensive  coal-yards,  and  then  long 
blocks  of  warehouses,  known  as  the  Fulton  and  Em- 
pire Stores.  On  the  next  street  east  are  Tobacco  In- 
spection Stores,  the  Fulton  Sugar  Refinery,  Iron 
Works,  Artificial  Ice  Machine  Works,  an  extensive 
Brewery,  etc.  Next  on  the  river  front  are  cooperage 
and  stave  yards,  Arbuckle's  immense  coffee  and  spice 
warehouses,  and  behind  them,  Taylor's  foundry  and 
engine  works,  Bliss'  immense  press  and  die  works, 
Hardick's  steam  pump  factory  ;  next  on  the  river  are 
Benton's  steam  and  gas  pipe  works,  Nathan's  coal 
yards,  the  Jay  street  stores,  the  ofiices  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  Crabb  and  Wilson's  sugar 
refinery,  Poillon's  ship  yard,  and  above  these,  the  At- 
lantic white  lead  works,  and  the  Brooklyn  Gas  Com- 
pany. On  Plymouth  and  Water  Streets,  immediately 
behind  these  establishments,  are  a  host  of  great  manu- 
factories, all  of  them  sending  immense  amounts  of 
their  products  abroad,  from  the  wharves  below  and  the 
other  piers  and-  wharves  of  Brooklyn.  Among  these, 
are  the  great  color  house  of  Sondheim,  Alsburg  &  Co., 
the  paint,  color  and  varnish  works  of  J.  W.  Masury  & 
Son,  the  Averill  Paint  Co.,  C.  T.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  In- 
gersoll  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  Somers  decorated  tin 
works,  the  Paris  white,  whiting  and  cork  works  of 
Truslow  &  Co.,  Rochow's  stationary  engine  works, 
one  or  two  large  breweries,  Clayton's  steam  pumps, 
&c.,  &c. 

Beyond  Gold  street,  the  Navy  Yard  occupies  an  ex- 
tensive tract  fronting  on  Wallabout  Bay,  but  the  Wal- 
labout basin  and  canal  redeems  a  considerable  district 
for  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  Navy  Yard  in- 
directly makes  a  considerable  addition  to  our  com- 
merce, in  the  extent  of  supplies  of  all  sorts  required, 
and  brought  thither  from  various  quarters,  in  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  fleet. 


and  of  school-ships,  and  in  the  coming  of  ships  from 
the  navies  of  other  nations,  either  on  friendly  visits  or 
for  repairs. 

But  aside  from  these,  the  Wallabout  basin  and  canal 
have  two  very  large  gas-works,  a  stationary  elevator 
and  mill,  a  large  coal  yard,  and  an  oil  works,  a  dis- 
tillery, the  sugar  refineries  of  Moller,  Sierck  &  Co., 
and  of  DeCastro  and  Donner,  the  largest  retail  lumber 
yard  in  the  United  States,  that  of  Cross,  Austin  &  Co., 
the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.'s  largest  depot,  and  a  very 
large  lath  and  brick  yard.  Back  of  these  again  are 
numerous  large  manufactories,  the  great  book  factory 
of  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.,  steam  pump  works,  several 
stone  and  marble  works  of  great  extent,  particularly 
that  of  Gill  &  Baird;  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
an  immense  establishment,  the  New  York  Tartar  Co., 
etc.,  etc. 

The  extensive  ferry-house  of  the  Roosevelt  and 
South  Seventh  street  ferries  occupy  a  considerable 
space,  but  are  succeeded  immediately  by  the  great 
sugar  refineries  of  Havemeyer  &  Elder,  the  Brooklyn, 
the  Long  Island,  another  of  Havemeyer  &  Elder's,  and 
Dick  &  Meyer's  refinery.  Sugar  refining  is  the  largest 
manufacturing  industry  of  Brooklyn,  its  annual  pro- 
duct exceeding  $100,000,000,  and  most  of  it  is  concen- 
trated in  this  district.  The  sugar  refineries  are  also 
important  in  this  commercial  aspect,  as  more  than 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  sugar  which  they  refine  is 
imported  direct  for  them,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
their  products  are  exported  or  transported  by  our  ship- 
ping to  other  Atlantic  ports.  Here  are  also  two  or 
three  large  lumber  yards,  one  shipping  yard,  one  large 
cooperage,  four  stave  yards,  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Co.'s  yard,  a  gas-light  company, 
and  the  immense  oil  works  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Ca 
The  ferry-house  of  the  Grand  street  ferry  is  also  in 
this  district,  and  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  districtj, 
Bushwick  creek  enters  the  East  river.  At  its  junction, 
the  Quay  street  Continental  iron  works  are  situated,  an 
immense  establishment  for  building  and  fitting  steam- 
ships, supplying  boilers,  engines,  shafts,  &c.  Here, 
also,  is  John  H.  Engles  &  Son's  great  ship  yard,  and 
the  Manhattan  Compress  and  Pipe  Factory.  The  Green- 
point  ferry,  having  two  termini  in  New  York,  comes 
next.  From  this  to  Newtown  creek,  are  mostly  lumber 
yards,  spar  and  box  yards  and  factories,  and  Hara- 
way's  extensive  dye  works.  Along  the  Brooklyn  side 
of  Newtown  creek  are  the  Devoe  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  Empire  oil  works,  the  Greenpoint  glass  works,  very 
extensive,  and  Charles  F.  Havemeyer's  sugar  refinery, 
as  well  as  some  other  lumber  yards,  a  Bohemian  glass 
manufactory,  the  vast  chemical  works  of  Martin  Kalb- 
fleisch's  Sons,  and  the  L.  Waterbury  &  Co.  ropewalk, 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  warehouses  and  great  manufactories  along  the 
East  river  and  Newtown  creek,  above  Fulton  ferry, 
have  an  annual  business  of  more  than  $250,000,000. 
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It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  basins,  canals,  and 
smooth  water  navigation,  which  give  the  city  so  great 
an  advantage  over  New  York  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  the  dry  docks  and  marine  railway,  which 
draw  hither  the  largest  ocean  steamers  needing  repairs. 

There  are  four  or  five  basins,  all  of  large  size,  on 
the  Brooklyn  water-front,  viz. :  the  M-ie  and  BrooMyn 
JBasins,  spoken  of,  collectively,  as  the  Erie  Basin ; 
the  Atlantic  Bocks  and  Basin  ;  the  Wallabout  Basin 
and  Canal,  and  adjacent  to  it,  and  generally  considered 
a  part  of  it,  the  Kent  Avenue  Basin.  Aside  from 
these,  there  are  the  Improvements  of  the  BrooMyn  Im- 
provement Co.,  and  others  around  Gowanus  bay,  creek, 
and  canal,  and  branches  ;  the,  as  yet  not  fully  corn- 


rendered  a  second  application  to  the  Legislature  neces- 
•  sary,  and  work  was  commenced  in  June,  1841.  At  the 
time  Col.  Richards  conceived  this  idea,  forty-four 
years  ago,  the  whole  tract  southwest  of  Hamilton 
avenue,  and  much  of  that  between  Third  avenue  and 
Gowanus  bay,  was  a  swampy  marsh,  without  sufficient 
water  on  its  surface  to  be  navigable  anywhere  for  any- 
thing more  than  very  small  boats,  and  much  of  it  was 
uncovered  at  low  water,  and  often  sent  up  the  odors  of 
decaying  vegetation.  A  few  squatters  occupied  the 
more  elevated  hummocks,  but  it  was  valueless  for 
building  or  commercial  purposes.  Col.  Richards  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  with  great  energy  and  amid 
many  discouragements  for  five  years,  when  he  turned 
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pleted  improvement.  Bush  wick  inlet;  and  the  extensive 
wharves,  docks,  and  canals,  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of 
Newtown  creek. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  so  full  a  description  of 
these  great  works  as  we  would  like  to  insert,  but  we 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  account  of  each  of  them, 
premising  that  the  most  advanced  of  them  are  but  just 
completed,  while  others  are  yet  in  progress. 

Atlantic  Docks. — Treating  the  subject  chronologi- 
cally, we  find  that  the  Atlantic  Docks  and  Basin  were 
the  first  of  these  improvements  projected,  and  were 
the  first  to  be  completed.  Col.  Daniel  Richards  was 
the  originator  of  the  plan,  and  his  surveys,  sound- 
ings, &c.,  were  made  in  1839,  and  the  Atlantic  Dock 
Company  was  incorporated,  in  May,  1840,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $1,000,000  ;  but  a  slight  change  in  their  plans 


his  attention  to  other  enterprises;  and  Mr.  James  S.  T. 
Stranahan  became  interested  in  the  Atlantic  Docks,  of 
which,  by  subsequent  purchases  from  the  other  stock- 
holders, he  became  the  principal  proprietor. 

For  several  years  the  company  met  with  many  dis- 
couragements and  disappointments;  and  it  was  not  till 
1847,  six  years  after  its  commencement,  that  its  suc- 
cess began  to  be  assured.  The  corner-stone  of  (he 
first  warehouse  was  laid  in  1844,  but  it  was  not  until 
1847  that  the  first  steam  grain  elevator  was  erected  for 
a  warehouse  on  the  north  pier.  There  are  now  eight 
elevators,  having  a  total  storage  capacity  of  7,500,OOo' 
bushels  in  the  warehouses  on  thosp  docks.  The  basin 
has  an  area  of  forty  acres  water  surface,  and  the  ware- 
houses surrounding  and  enclosing  it  cover  more  than 
twenty   acres.     It  is   entered  by  a  passage-way  two 
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hundred  feet  wide,  and  has  wharf  room  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  vessels.  It  has  a  depth  of  more  than 
twenty  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  so  that  very  large 
ocean  steamers  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  there.  The 
first  cost  and  present  value  of  this  property  exhibits 
very  clearly  the  progress  of  Brooklyn  in  commercial 
greatness  within  forty  years.  "  The  land  and  water 
rights  for  this  great  property  "  (which  included  land  ex- 
tending to  or  beyond  Hamilton  avenue),  were  purchased 
for  $158,000,  payable  in  stock,  and  the  circumference 
•  was  apportioned  into  540  lots,  valued  at  from  |400,  for 
the  front  lots,  to  $250  for  those  in  the  rear,  the  whole 
aggregating  $640,000,  which  was  the  contemplated 
cost  of  the  docks. 

As  we  have  said,  there  are  now  more  than  twenty 
acres  of  warehouses  and  eight  elevators  on  these  docks, 
but  independent  of  the  value  of  these,  or  any  buildings 
on  this  property,  the  present  value  of  the  land  and 
water  rights  exceeds  twelve  million  dollars. 

The  Erie  and  Brooklyn  Basins  were  next  in 
order  of  time.  These,  also,  originated  in  the  fertile 
and  enterprising  brain  of  Col.  Richards,  though  their 
actual  designing  and  building  were  the  work  of  Jere- 
miah P.  Robinson;  and  the  construction  of  both  the 
basins  and  their  warehouses  has  been  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  William  Beard.  The  owners  of  the 
Erie  Basins  and  the  land  bordering  on  it  are  J.  P.  & 
G.  C.  Robinson  and  William  Beard,  and  they  and 
Franklin  Woodruff,  and  one  or  two  other  parties,  also 
own  the  Brooklyn  Basin  and  the  lands  adjacent. 

The  two  companies  own,  or  did  own,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  enterprise  in  1856  or  1857,  with  the  exception 
of  some  small  tracts  nearest  to  Hamilton  avenue,  the 
entire  territory  bounded  by  Van  Brunt  street,  Hamil- 
ton avenue,  Gowanus  Creek,  south  of  Hamilton  avenue, 
and  the  water  rights  now  bounded  by  the  piers  and 
wharves  of  the  Erie  Basin.  Much  of  this  territory  was 
under  water  at  high  tide,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
was  inhabited  by  squatters,  even  as  late  as  1864,  when 
the  immense  excavations  having  been  completed,  the 
foundations  of  the  docks  were  commenced  by  the  driv- 
ing of  piles,  25  feet  in  length,  close  to  each  other,  driven 
even  with  the  surface,  and  bedded  with  concrete.  On 
this  foundation  were  reared  massive  superstructures  of 
solid  stone,  faced  at  the  water  fronts  with  granite.  The 
first  of  the  dry-docks  was  completed  in  October,  1866, 
and  a  vessel  admitted  to  it.  There  are  now  three  of 
these  dry-docks,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  steam- 
ships and  merchant  vessels  afloat,  even  when  loaded. 
Large  warehouses  have  been  erected  upon  both  sides 
of  these  docks  for  the  reception  of  the  cargoes  of  laden 
vessels  seeking  the  use  of  the  docks,  and  for  general 
storage.  There  are  now  52  of  these  warehouses  around 
the  Erie  Basin,  most  of  them  four  stories  or  more  in 
height,  132  feet  in  depth,  and  29  feet  in  breadth,  which 
are  occupied  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  &  G.  C.  Robinson  alone 
for  their   extensive  warehouse   and  storage  business. 


Many  others  are  occupied  by  other  firms  engaged  in 
the  same  business.  The  whole  water  area  of  the  two 
Basins  (the  Brooklyn  and  Erie)  is  100  acres,  of  which 
60  are  included  in  the  Erie  and  40  in  the  Brooklyn 
Basin.  The  owners  secured  in  the  beginning  1,000,000 
square  feet  of  submerged  territory,  beside  all  the  land 
which  they  purchased,  and  most  of  which  was  filled  up 
from  excavations  made  for  the  Basins. 


Jeremiah  P.  Robinson. — The  career  of  this  widely-known 
gentleman  is  another  illustration,  as  well  of  the  benefits 
which  our  free  institutions  and  unlimited  privileges  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  vouchsafe  to  the  diligent,  active,  faithful 
and  honest  workers  in  the  land,  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  with- 
out earnest  labor  and  unceasing  toil  no  great  credit  or  suc- 
cess can  be  attained. 

Mr.  Robinson  commenced  his  business  life  a  poor  boy,  and 
lias  gained  an  enviable  reputation  and  an  abundant  fortune; 
and  is  now  entitled  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  quietude,  if  he  so  desires,  without  further  strug- 
gles with  the  problems  of  life  than  those  which  will  come  to 
him  in  his  works  of  kindness  and  charity  to  his  fellows. 

True,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
both  paternal  and  maternal,  noted  for  honorable  and  praise- 
worthy conduct;  and  this  alone  always  endows  the  youth 
about  entering  upon  the  career  of  manhood  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  spirit.  He  now  looks  back  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  ancestors,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  trace  it,  and  can 
find  no  smell  of  fire  upon  their  garments  and  no  blot  upon 
the  family  escutcheon.  Among  the  first  settlers  of  Rhode 
Island,  those  ancestors  were  contemporaneous  with  Roger 
Williams,  who  settled  in  Providence  in  1636 ;  since  which 
time  their  descendants  have  been  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  forum,  on  the  bench,  and  in  al- 
most every  branch  of  business. 

On  the  Robinson  side,  William  Robinson,  six  generations 
removed  from  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  a  prominent 
man  in  Rhode  Island.  Sturdy  and  industrious,  he  became 
well  known  in  the  province  as  one  of  its  most  thrifty  and 
valued  citizens,  and  was  frequently  called  to  positions  of 
high  official  responsibility.  It  is  not  important  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  sketch  to  trace  fully  the  characters  of  all  his 
progenitors.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  Governor  Wil- 
liam Robinson  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Christopher 
Robinson,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  man  of  his  time  in 
Rhode  Island.  Christopher  was  the  father  of  George 
C.  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

George  C.  Robinson  was  a  young  man  of  great  energy, 
courage  and  commercial  enterprise.  As  many  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  youths  of  that  period  in  that  locality  chose 
to  follow  the  sea  as  a  profession,  George  cast  his  lot  in  that 
direction.  So  marked  were  his  ability,  integrity  and  manly 
qualities  (for  none  could  attain  the  position  without  all  of 
these  recommendations  in  those  days)  that  he  soon  became 
captain  of  a  ship  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  pushed  his  prow 
to  the  shores  of  countries  as  remote  from  his  native  land  as 
any  who  sailed  the  then  almost  unknown  seas.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Nlles  Potter  while  quite  young, 
and  was  suddenly  stricken  down,  while  at  Canton,  China,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  leaving  five  small  children  fatherless, 
and  without  direct  parental  means  of  support.  Of  these  five 
children,  Jeremiah  P.  Robinson  was  the  eldest. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  his  progenitors  on  the  mother's 
side,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  American  progenitors 
of  the  families  of  Niles  and  Potter  were  among  the  first  set- 
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tiers  of  Rhode  Island,  and  were  of  the  highest  respectability 
and  standing.  Jeremiah  Niles  was  a  man  of  large  posses- 
sions, and  was  for  many  years  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
holding  commissions  from  both  kings,  George  II.  and  III. , 
some  of  which  are  still  extant  and  in  the  possession  of  Jere- 
miah P.  Robinson  and  his  son.  He  also  held  other  important 
offices  of  trust,  and  those  who  came  after  him  have  ever  been 
proud  to  trace  to  him  the  lineage  of  the  families  to  which 
they  belonged.  John  Potter,  whose  family  was  also  among 
the  origmal  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able wealth  and  high  character.  One  of  his  sons  married 
into  the  Niles  family,  and  had  a  son  named  Jeremiah  Niles 
Potter,  who  was  the  father  of  Mary  Niles  Potter,  the  wife  of 
Captain  George  C.  Robinson  and  the  mother  of  Jeremiah 
Potter  Robinson.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Robinson 
traces  his  lineage  on  both  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side 
back  through  many  generations  of  honorable  men  and 
women;  and  his  Christian  names  are  taken  from  the  two  dis- 
tinguished families  on  his  mother's  side. 

As  before  stated,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  the  mother 
and  children  were  left  in  straitened  circumstances;  but  the 
mother's  father,  Jeremiah  Niles  Potter,  quite  a  large  landed 
proprietor,  took  his  daughter,  with  her  five  helpless  children, 
under  protecting  care  at  his  home  in  South  Kingstown,  near 
the  present  village  of  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island,  and  gave  his 
grandchildren  such  limited  advantages  for  education  as  at 
that  time  were  afforded  in  that  locality,  until  they  were  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  struggle  of  life  for  themselves,  the 
mother  remaining  at  the  old  homestead  until  her  death. 

Jeremiah  Potter  Robinson  was  born  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1819,  in  South  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  and  is  now 
(1883)  sixty-four  years  of  age.  It  would  seem  that  he  early 
developed  an  independent  and  fearless  spirit.  When  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  having  been  used  to  the  labor  and  toil 
to  which  farmers'  boys  of  that  period  were  subjected,  and 
having  had  but  limited  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion, he  went  to  Newport  and  entered  the  grocery  store  of 
his  uncle,  Stephen  A.  Robinson,  where  he  attained  the  posi- 
tion of  accountant.  Here  he  remained  about  two  and  one- 
half  years,  when  he  returned  to  bis  grandfather's  farm  for  a 
short  time.  In  1836,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went  to  New 
York.  Parental  affection  and  anxiety  interposed  objections 
to  his  undertaking,  at  that  early  age,  to  "  paddle  his  own 
canoe,''  but  the  boy  was  mildly  persistent,  and  finally  ob- 
tained permission  to  go. 

Npw  York  was  then  a  comparatively  small  city,  but  to  the 
adventurous  boy  it  was  his  ideal  of  an  opportunity  to  make 
himself  a  man,  and  his  fondest  hopes  have  been  more  than 
realized.  He  applied  to  various  business  houses  for  employ- 
ment, visiting  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  failed  to  dis- 
cover anything  which  met  his  idea  of  properly  starting  upon 
his  business  career;  until,  after  long  and  weary  search,  he 
was  employed  by  the  firm  of  E.  P.  &  A.  Woodruff,  jobbers 
in  fish,  salt  and  provisions.  Under  this  engagement  he  was 
to  be  boarded  in  the  family  of  his  employers,  for  which  he 
was  to  give  his  labor  for  two  years,  he  clothing  himself.  He 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties  with  a  will,  and 
soon  exhibited  the  possession  of  those  sterling  qualities 
which,  as  step  by  step  he  has  advanced  through  life,  have 
borne  him  ever  on  to  success.  His  pay  was  steadily  in- 
creased. He  was  prudent,  economical  and  painstaking.  His 
strict  attention  to  business,  steady  habits  and  pleasing  de- 
meanor drew  the  attention  of  many  leading  business  men  to 
him,  and  flattering  offers  were  made  to  him  to  leave  his  old 
employers;  but  be  steadfastly  stood  by  them,  attending  to 
their  affairs  so  faithfully  that,  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  year's 
service,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  partnership  in  the 


firm  of  the  Messrs.  Woodruff.  From  this  time  on  he  has 
held  a  high  place  in  the  business  world.  He  immediately 
took  charge  of  some  of  the  most  important  business  interests 
of  the  concern.  After  a  few  years,  Mr.  E.  P.  Woodruff  died, 
and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  A.  Woodruff  & 
Robinson.  This  firm  soon  added  the  warehousing  and  stor- 
age departments  to  their  other  business,  thus  becoming  the 
pioneers  in  this  line,  and  prosperity  marked  their  course  un- 
til, a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Woodruff  retired  from  the  firm, 
and  the  business  was  continued  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  P. 
&  G.  C.  Robinson.  Thus,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  Mr. 
Robinson  rose  from  the  boy  working  for  his  board  to  the 
head  of  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  most  prosperous  busi- 
ness concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis.  G.  C.  Robinson 
of  this  firm  is  a  younger  brother  of  his. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years,  when  the  offices  of  the  concern  were  in  Front 
street,  his  business  desk  has  stood  within  seventy-five  feet  of 
where  it  now  stands  for  forty-five  years;  and  he  has,  nearly 
all  his  life,  done  business  on  what  is  almost  literally  the  site 
of  the  old  house  of  the  Messrs.  Woodruff,  when  he  entered 
their  service  as  a  poor  boy.  Sometime  about  the  year  1843 
he  began  to  look  with  much  interest  across  the  East  river, 
from  his  then  home  in  New  York,  upon  the  growing  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  soon  began  to  purchase  large  blocks  of  real 
estate  on  the  Brooklyn  river  front,  and  to  improve  the  same 
by  building  warehouses  and  piers  at  the  foot  of  Congress  and 
Warren  streets.  He  was  among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  great 
warehouse  business  of  Brooklyn,  which  exists  to-day  to  the 
benefit  of  the  city.  A  few  years  later,  in  company  with  Wil- 
liam Beard,  he  became  interested  in  water  front  in  South 
Brooklyn,  and  they  began  the  work  of  planning  and  con- 
structing the  great  Erie  Basin  and  the  adjoining  basins, 
building  piers  and  warehouses  until  at  this  time  there  is  a 
wharfage  and  dockage  of  several  miles,  where  vessels  may 
be  laden  and  unladen  at  this  vast  receptacle.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  dock  system  in  the  world 
under  one  management,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  made  for  the  city,  and  it  is  predicted  that  in 
the  near  future  it  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
commercial  interests  of  both  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  Mr. 
Williain  Beard,  with  whom  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  so  long 
associated,  is  still  largely  interested  in  these  land  and  harbor 
improvements,  and  the  firm  of  Beard  &  Robinson  are  still 
carrying  on  gigantic  improvements  which  must  inure  to  the 
public  benefit;  and  both  patrons  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
energy,  courage  and  sagacity,  in  bringing  into  use  the  waste 
lands  and  sand  beaches  of  Brooklyn's  water  front. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Robinson 
has  ever  taken  great  pains  in  looking  after  the  rights  and 
interests  of  laboring  men.  Whenever  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  ameliorate  their  condition,  either  by  counsel  with 
those  who  had  control  of  works  where  labor  was  employed, 
or  in  his  own  business,  which  in  many  directions  necessi- 
tates the  employment  of  many  laborers,  he  has  shown,  in 
theory  and  practice,  his  desire  and  willingness  to  elevate 
and  assist  the  honest  laborer.  In  the  great  warehouse  busi- 
ness, both  at  Mr.  Robinson's  Congress  street  stores  and  at 
the  Erie  Basin,  where  Mr.  Beard  and  he  are  together,  inter- 
ested, great  care  is  taken  to  pay  each  laborer  and  employe 
liberally  for  any  extra  service  ;  the  result  of  which  is  that 
the  laborer  is  pleased  with  his  employers,  and  the  employers 
are  able  to  retain  for  many  years  faithful  men  who  have 
their  interests  at  heart.  Thus  should  it  be  with  capital  and 
labor  everywhere. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  prominent  supporters  of  the 
great  East  River  Bridge  enterprise,  now  so  succesfuUy  estab- 
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lished.  As  a  bridge  trustee,  he  ever  gave  faithful  and  intel- 
ligent attention  to  all  the  details  of  its  progress  and  manage- 
ment, and  honorably  filled  the  responsible  oflSce  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  through  the  most  trying  and 
difficult  portion  of  the  work. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  general  rela- 
tions as  connected  with  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  but  during 
all  the  time  alluded  to,  he  has  extended  his  acquaintance  and 
business  connections  not  only  over  the  Middle  States  and  all 
New  England,  but  largely  into  the  Britisli  Provinces.  He 
was  for  many  years  claimed  to  belong  exclusively  to  New- 
York  city  as  a  citizen ;  but,  since  about  1843,  when  he 
removed  his  family  to  Brooklyn,  Kings  county  has  claimed 
him  as  her  own. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  in  his 
life  has  thus  far  been  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed  in  this 
sketch,  and  that  is  his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty- four 
years,  with  a  most  estimable  and  charming  lady.  Miss 
Elizabeth  DeWitt,  of  Cranberry,  New  Jersey.  Space  does 
not  permit  us  in  this  article  to  adequately  estimate  this 
lady's  strong  character  and  many  virtues,  and  hence  it  will 
not  be  attempted.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  she  bore  him  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

One  of  the  sons,  Mr.  Isaac  Rich  Robinson,  resides  on  the 
old  homestead.  This  estate,  together  with  six  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  adjoining,  is  now  owned  by  his  father,  who 
keeps  the  old  place,  as  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Grand- 
father Potter  and  the  fond  recollections  of  his  childhood's 
days. 

His  son,  Mr.  Jeremiah  P.  Robinson,  Jr.,  is  largely  con- 
nected in  active  business  with  his  father.  He  is  widely 
known  in  business  circles  already,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  he  is  most  capable  and  far-reaching  in  his  transactions. 
It  may  be  well  for  the  father  to  look  well  to  his  own  laurels 
lest  his  son  and  namesake  should  overshadow  them.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  the  father  would  regard  such  an 
occurrence  with  complacency.. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  his  family  are  attendants  at  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  of  which  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs  is 
pastor,  and  he  has  contributed  liberally  towards  its  support, 
and  all  charitable  objects  in  which  it  is  engaged.  It  may  be 
stated  as  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection,  that  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  old  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  was  presided  over  by 
only  three  pastors,  each  for  about  half  a  century.  Rev. 
Samuel  Niles,  brother  of  Jeremiah  Niles,  who  was  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  was  the  first,  and  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  was  the  last. 

Personally,  Mr.  Robinson  is  an  unusually  popular  and  lib- 
eral-minded gentleman.  In  his  social  relations,  he  is 
courtly,  but  unostentatious.  He  is  not  fond  of  glare  and 
gutter,  pomp  and  parade,  but  rather  of  that  modest  comfort 
and  real  social  entertainment,  which  may  be  had  among 
men  and  women  of  brains  and  heart.  He  is  not  a  patron  of 
the  haUs  of  fashion  and  show,  but  may  be  found  among 
people  of  sterling  worth  and  good  sense. 

In  politics,  he  is  accredited  to  the  democratic  party ;  but, 
we  think  it  may  safely  be  said  of  him,  as  it  may  of  many 
others  of  his  class,  that  poUtical  garments,  in  a  partisan 
sense,  sit  so  loosely  upon  his  shoulders,  that  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  them  off,  when  his  party  goes  astray, 
either  in  men  or  measures.  He  has  often  been  importuned 
to  run  for  offices  of  high  trust  and  honor,  but  has  always 
persisted  in  declining  even  to  have  his  name  used  as  a  candi- 
date before  nominating  conventions.  Good  men  think  that, 
should  he  have  consented  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  as  a 


candidate  before  the  people,  party  lines  would  have 
been  abandoned  and  he  elected,  regardless  of  party  affili- 
ations. 

Of  such  a  man  Kings  County  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  He 
commenced  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  has  ascended 
higher  than  most  men  ever  get.  He  has  been  successful  for 
himself  and  family,  and  kind,  helpful  and  generous  to  the 
poor.  He  has  elevated  the  standard  of  labor,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  public  good  in  numerous  ways.  He  has  been 
a  builder,  not  a  destroyer ;  a  producer,  not  a  consumer, 
except  where  to  consume  was  to  reproduce  more.  He  has 
builded  as  the  builders  build, 

"  Steadily,  steadily,  step  by  step. 
Up  the  venturous  builders  go. 
Carefully  placing  stone  on  stone, 
'Tis  thus  the  loftiest  temples  grow." 

His  temple  is  near  complete,  and  long  may  he  live  to 
enjoy  its  occupancy,  and  remain,  as  he  ever  has  been,  the 
welcoming  host  of  his  many  friends. 

Broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  large-hearted,  fair-minded, 
kind  and  genial,  firm  and  strong,  Jeremiah  Potter  Robinson 
stands  with  commanding  presence  to-day  in  the  zenith  of 
his  manhood,  admired  by  all  those  who  know  him  well,  and 
the  peer  of  all  honorable  business  men  throughout  the  land. 


William  Beaed  was  born  in  the  town  of  Foxhall,  County 
Westmeath,  Ireland,  in  1804.  He  lost  his  mother  before  he 
was  two  years  old,  and  his  father  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  lived  with  his  uncle  till  he 
arrived- at  the  age  of  fourteen;  leaving  at  that  age  to  work  at 
the  stonemason's  trade,  at  which  he  was  employed  in  Ireland 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  emigrated  to 
England,  arriving  there  in  May,  1821.  He  was  first  employed 
in  England  by  a  small  contractor  at  ditching,  harvesting, 
general  labor,  and  afterward  worked  in  a  quarry  a  short 
time,  and  more  or  less  at  his  trade  as  a  stonemason.  In  May, 
1835,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  the  sailjng 
ship  Edwards,  Captain  Edwards.  On  account  of  adverse 
winds  the  vessel  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  till  August,  it 
having  taken  three  months  to  make  the  passage  now  made 
in  seven  days.  Having  with  him  a  traveling  companion 
named  John  Rankin,  whose  passage  he  had  paid,  he  found 
upon  his  arrival  that,  although  when  he  concluded  to  start 
he  had  been  possessed  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  he 
did  not  then  have  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  He  found 
the  chances  of  obtaining  employment  here  poorer  than  in 
England.  The  year  1835  being  one  of  the  hardest  years 
financially  that  this  country  had  yet  seen,  employment  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  wages  were  very  low. 

His  first  employment  in  the  New  World  was  in  a  sOk  fac- 
toiy  at  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  at  twelve  dollars  and  board  per 
month.  The  proprietor  of  the  factory  failed  five  weeks  after 
Mr.  Beard  entered  his  service,  and  did  not  pay  him  a  cent  of 
the  wages  due,  a-nd  when  he  had  paid  his  board  his  capital 
was  nearly  exhausted.  His  next  employment  was  with  a 
stonemason  at  or  about  the  site  of  the  present  large  reservoir 
in  New  York  at  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  board.  He 
remained  with  him  for  four  or  five  weeks,  but  became  sus- 
picious of  his  employer,  as  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
latter  had  paid  a  man  who  lately  worked  for  him  in  counter- 
feit money,  and  when  the  poor  fellow  went  to  purchase 
something  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for  passing 
counterfeit  money,  and  left  without  asking  for  his  pa}^  His 
next  work  was  for  Francis  Bretane,  who  had  at  that  time  a 
beautiful  residence  at  about  where  the  corner  of  Eighth 
avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  street  is  now  located,  and  employed 
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him  to  take  charge  of  his  place  during  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1835  and  1836.  He  was  to  receive  only  twelve  dollars  per 
month,  but  when  he  came  to  leave  in  May,  1836,  much 
against  Mr.  Bretane's  wish,  for  the  reason  that  he  could  no 
longer  afford  to  work  for  any  one  by  the  month,  Mr.  Bretane 
was  80  well  pleased  with  his  winter's  work  that  he  gave  him 
fifty  dollars  beside  his  regular  wages.  This  money  was  the 
first  he  had  received  since  coming  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bretane  was  ever  after  his  friend,  assuring  him  when  he  left 
that  if  he  ever  wanted  any  favor  he  had  only  to  call  on  him, 
and  he  would  ever  find  him  ready  to  aid  him.  Soon  after- 
ward Mr.  Beard  was  building  a  stone  wall,  ditching  and 
grubbing  by  contract  for  Mr.  Thomas  Mulliner,  who  had  a 
residence  on  the  site  of  the  present  Deer  Park  in  Central 
Park,  New  York.  This  was  the  first  contract  he  ever  took, 
and  the  proceeds  of  it  was  the  first  considerable  amount  of 
money  that  he  had  made.  He  also  dug  a  well  for  the  same 
party,  at  the  same  place,  for  which  he  received  forty  dollars, 
he  and  another  man  doing  all  the  work  in  one  day,  and  he 
began  tojjhink  this  was  not  such  a  bad  country  after  all,  and 
to  believe  there  was  good  luck  in  store  for  him. 

He  was  married  to  Mary  Johnston  in  New  York  on  January 
1st,  1836.  He  then  located  in  Yorkville,  and  took  a  contract 
from  Isaac  Adriance  to  grade  some  lots  located  at  different 
points  about  Harlem.  He  also  graded  a  number  of  lots,  built 
stone  walls,  and  did  other  work  for  Alderman  Hall  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward,  New  York.  At  that  time  the  Twelfth  Ward 
extended  from  Fourteenth  street  to  Harlem  River.  The  first 
work  he  did  for  the  City  of  New  York  was  accomplished  at 
this  time.  He  built  a  stone  wall  to  protect  the  Third  avenue, 
at  or  about  One  Hundredth  street.  He  was  recommended  to 
the  authorities  by  Alderman  Hall,  and  as  he  offered  to  do  the 
work  for  one-half  what  another  contractor  offered  to  do  it 
for,  they  awarded  the  contract  to  him.  He  remembers  well 
the  price  he  received — $500.  It  cost  him  just  $350  to  do  the 
work,  leaving  him  a  profit  of  $250,  which  he  considered  at 
that  time  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  He  then  took  a  con- 
tract from  the  City  to  grade  Third  avenue  from  Sixtieth  street 
to  Eighty-sixth  street,  cutting  through  the  rocks,  filling  the 
low  land,  and  building  walls  to  protect  the  embankment.  He 
also  graded  Bloomingdale  Road  at  several  points,  widening 
the  drive  and  filling  the  old  deep  hollows.  In  the  year  1831 
the  Corporation  of  New  York  concluded  not  to  let  any  more 
work  by  contract,  but  to  hire  the  contractors  with  their  men 
and  teams  to  do  the  work  of  the  City  by  the  day.  Mr.  Beard 
and  his  men,  horses  and  wagons  were  thus  employed  by  the 
day  during  that  whole  year,  and  he  was  paid  a  commission 
as  his  profit.  The  next  contract  was  for  constructing  the 
Harlem  Railroad  from  Center  street  toward  the  Harlem  River, 
he  doing  all  the  grading  from  Fourteenth  street  to  Sixtieth 
street,  cutting  through  the  rocks  at  Murray  Hill,  etc.,  opera- 
tions which  had  been  begun  the  previous  year  by  another  con- 
tractor, who  had  failed.  The  engineer,  knowing  Mr.  Beard, 
sent  for  him,  and  insisted  on  his  taking  the  work.  During 
the  last  four  months  of  his  engagement  on  this  contract  he 
worked  night  and  day  with  double  gangs.  His  next  work 
was  on  the  old  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation 
Company's  Line,  now  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  between 
Rahway  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  At  the  same  time  he 
built  a  dock  for  Captain  Gibbons  at  Elizabethport.  Old  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  was  then  in  Captain  Gibbons'  employ  as 
captain  of  the  boat  that  ran  from  New  York  to  Elizabethport, 
and  durmg  this  time  Mr.  Beard  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  were  on 
friendly  terms,  meeting  often  and  taking  pleasure  in  each 
other's  society.  Mr.  Beard  soon  afterward  came  to  Brooklyn, 
and  built  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Railroad  from  South 
Ferry  to  Bedford;  after  which  he  took  a  contract  to  build  two 


sections  of  the  conduit  for  the  New  York  Water  Works,  one 
section  near  Yonkers,  and  the  other  near  Bloomingdale.  At 
this  time  (1835  and  1836)  he  was  also  engaged  in  grading  and 
paving  a  number  of  streets  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  among 
them  Myrtle  avenue,  from  the  City  Hall  to  Bedford  avenue ; 
Atlantic  street,  from  South  Ferry  to  Bedford  avenue ;  TTnion 
street  and  Strong  Place.  A  few  years  later  he  graded  and 
paved  Montague,  Pierrepoint  and  Joralemon  streets,  and 
Ewen  street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  During  1854  and  1855  he  graded 
and  paved  Broad  street  and  several  other  streets  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  In  1839  he  constructed  a  section  of  the  Albany  and 
Boston  Railroad  near  Worcester,  and  another  near  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  He  also  built  another  section  near  Chatham  Pour 
Corners,  N.  Y.  Next  he  built  twenty  miles  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  in  1846  a  section  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  at  Somerville,  N.  J.  In  the 
spring  of  1844  he  started  the  great  excavation  for  the  tunnel 
for  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in  Atlantic  street,  com- 
pleting the  work  in  1845.  At  about  this  time  he  built  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Morris  Canal  at  Dover.  He  was  engaged,  too,  in 
the  construction  of  the  viaduct  bridge  on  the  Brie  Railway 
at  Lainsborough.  In  the  years  1856  and  1857  he  constructed 
water  works  at  Carleton,  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  This  was  a  very 
large  contract.  In  1857  and  1858  he  was  engaged  in  perform- 
ing a  Government  contract  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Mascougan  River  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  was  also  an 
extensive  contract. 

Since  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  had  watched  the  rapid 
growth,  both  of  that  city  and  of  Brooklyn.  After  his  per- 
manent settlement  in  Brooklyn,  in  1840,  he  looked  around 
for  profitable  investments,  knowing  that  there  could  be 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  city  toward  the  east. 
He  also  saw  that  still  there  was  a  limit  to  available  water 
front  on  our  shore;  and  that,  as  the  county  grew,  and  bolh 
cities  increased,  an  investment  in  water  front  lots  must,  in 
time,  become  profitable.  Looking  around  for  any  opportu- 
nity to  invest,  in  1843,  he  bought  one-half  interest  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Erie  Basin,  extending  from  the  foot  of 
Conover  street  to  the  foot  of  Columbia  street,  from  George 
Hall,  who  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Brooklyn.  For  a  few  years 
after  the  first  purchase  there  was  very  little  done  to  improve 
the  property.  A  year  after,  Mr.  Beard  bought  another  quarter 
of  the  interest  held  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  then  commenced  to  make 
improvements.  At  the  time  of  the  first  pm-chase.  Red  Hook 
Point  was  a  barren  waste,  a  great  sand  hill  cutting  it  off  from 
Brooklyn  proper.  There  was  hardly  a  building  to  be  seen  south 
of  Atlantic  street,  and  not  a  single  one  south  of  Hamilton 
avenue;  in  fact,  Hamilton  avenue  was  not  paved  at  that  time. 
Beyond  the  sand  hill  there  was  a  long  stretch  of  sand  beach, 
extending  from  what  was  at  that  time  known  as  Red  Hook 
Point,  to  Bompties  Hook.  In  the  rear  of  the  sand  beach  or  sand 
strip,  a  low  fiat  marsh  extended  nearly  to  Hamilton  avenue, 
that  is  east  of  the  sand  hill  first  referred  to.  The  sand  hill 
extended  toward  Buttermilk  Channel,  and  the  marsh  from 
the  base  of  the  sand  hill  to  Gowanus  Creek.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Beard's  last  purchase  from  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Jeremiah  P. 
Robinson  purchased  from  Mr.  Hall  his  remaining  quarter. 
The  improvements  then  began  in  earnest  at  Erie  Basin,  Mr. 
Beard  having  retired  from  active  contracting,  concluded  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work  and  pride  of  his  life  (the 
completion  of  Erie  Basin).  The  construction  of  the  Break- 
water, 300  feet  wide,  which  surrounds  the  Erie  Basin,  was 
commenced,  extending  from  foot  of  Van  Brunt  street  out  in 
the  Bay,  neariy  1,000  feet,  and  from  that  point  east,  about 
4,000  feet  to  Columbia  street,  thence  north,  about  2,000  feet 
to  the  original  beach.  When  the  fact  is  Uken  into  consid- 
eration that  the  water  was  of  no  great  depth  outside  of  the 
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original  beach,  the  magnitude  of  the  work  can  be  conceived. 
When  we  consider  also  the  fact  that  ships  and  steamers  can 
come  alongside  of  the  docks,  drawing  35  feet  of  water  and 
discharge  their  cargo,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
less  than  eight  feet  of  water,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  great 
expense  incurred  by  Messrs.  Beard  and  Robinson  in  dredging 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  so  as  to  obtain  sufficient  water  to 
accommodate  the  vessels  desiring  to  use  these  docks.  During 
the  construction,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  Breakwater, 
they  commenced  erecting  warehouses  for  the  accommodation 
of  merchandise.  But  few  persons,  besides  themselves,  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  merchandise  to  store  so 
far  from  what  was  then  the  center  of  warehouse  business. 
But  time  has  proven  the  truth  of  Mr.  Beard's  first  idea,  viz. : 
that  the  port  of  New  York  would  need  all  its  shore  facilities  ; 
and  now  what  a  few  years  ago  was  but  a  sand  beach,  has 
been  turned  into  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  important  com- 
mercial warehousing  depots  in  this  port — with  its  doclis  lined 
with  warehouses  and  grain  elevators,  ships  arriving  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  their  cargoes  of  merchandise,  and 
canal  boats  from  the  "West  with  cargoes  of  grain,  to  be  placed 
in  store  on  the  sea  board,  ready  for  transhipment  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

The  great  Anglo- Ameriaan  Dry  Docks  are  also  located  at 
Erie  Basin.  They,  like  the  Erie  Basin,  are  gigantic  in  extent, 
being  the  largest  dry  docks  on  this  continent ;  and  the  largest 
ship  that  floats,  excepting  perhaps  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  can 
be  placed  in  these  docks  and  in  an  hour  will  be  sitting  on 
high  and  dry  keel  blocks,  when  repairs  may  be  done  as  con- 
veniently as  before  they  were  launched. 

Messrs.  Beard  &  Eobinson,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plans 
in  full  and  utilize  the  water  front  to  the  best  advantage, 
found  it  necessary  to  extend  their  purchases  of  shore  front 
lots  whenever  offered  in  the  market,  till  now  their  posses- 
sions not  only  extend  to  the  line  of  Columbia  street,  but  to  the 
Gowanus  Canal,  including  all  that  property  that  was  known 
and  described  in  the  old  maps  of  Brooklyn  as  Bompties  Hook 
and  Bushnell  Basin.  They  are  not  only  continuing  their  im- 
provements in  the  Erie  Basin,  but  are  fast  reclaiming  the 
waste  flats,  soufchof  Hamilton  avenue;  grading  the  streets  and 
filling  the  low  lots,  so  that  Rip  Van  Winkle,  if  he  were  to 
arise  from  his  sleep,  would  not  recognize  that  portion  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conception  and  construction 
of  Erie  Basin  in  all  its  details,  was  the  work  of  master 
minds  and  hands.  When  we  look  back  at  what  it  was  but  a 
few  years  ago  and  see  what  it  is  now,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  Messrs.  Beard  &  Robinson  deserve  the  thanks  of  their 
fellow-citizens  for  the  work  they  have  accomplished  unaided 
and  alone.  They  have  added  to  the  port  of  New  York  that 
which  is  of  lasting  value  to  its  commerce,  and  to  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable  property 
which,  but  for  their  sagacity  and  enterprise,  would  no  doubt 
to-day  be  in  the  same  crude  state  that  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

They  foresaw  the  future,  as  year  after,  year  they  stuck  to 
their  enterprise,  planning  and  executing,  each  year  burying 
thousands  of  dollars  under  the  water  where  it  could  not  be 
seen;  but  they  kept  steadily  on  during  peace  and  war,  during 
commercial  prosperity  and  adversity,  with  only  one  object  in 
view,  viz. ,  to  make  the  Erie  Basin  the  most  convenient  com- 
mercial depot  on  this  continent. 

Future  generations  may  reap  the  reward  of  their  skill  and 
labors.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  during  their  short  hves  to 
obtain  from  their  investment  that  return  which  they  de- 
serve. William  Beard  and  Jeremiah  P.  Robinson  will  both 
pass  away ;  but,  while  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  the  port  of 
New  York  exists,  their  names  and  labors  will  not  be  forgotten. 


The  Erie  Basin. — The  wharves  and  piers  of 
the  Erie  Basin  are  of  enormous  area,  the  principal 
one,  which  extends  from  Elizabeth  street  to  the  foot 
of  Columbia  street,  and  thence  on  the  south  and 
south-west  walls  of  the  Basin  to  its  entrance  on  the 
west  side,  being  500  feet  wide  and  2,700  feet  ia 
length.  This  is  all  built  on  piles,  with  cribwork  above 
the  whole  width,  filled  in  with  the  excavated  earth,  and 
faced,  for  the  whole  2,700  feet  of  the  exterior  wall,  with 
granite.  QSi  the  north  side  of  the  Basin  are  ten  slips 
of  large  size,  three  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  dry 
docks  before  mentioned,  which  belong  now  to  the  Anglo- 
American  Doch  Company,  and  the  others  by  ship- 
yards, iron  works,  &c. 

Adjoining  this  Basin  on  the  west  are  three  other 
protected  slips,  which  are  also  used,  we  believe,  as 
shipyards.  In  addition  to  the  Dry  Dock  Company's 
docks,  Messrs.  William  Camp  &  Sons  have  two  others 
in  the  Basin,  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  this 
country,  if  not  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  one  of 
these  (No.  2)  the  City  of  Berlin  and,  we  believe,  also 
the  Alaska,  were  docked  for  repair  of  injuries.  These 
docks  were  built  by  J.  E.  Simpson  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
We  subjoin  a  doscription  of  them  from  the  Broohlyn 
Eagle  of  March  24th,  1883: 

"  The  docks  are  built  upon  spruce  pile  foundations  through- 
out, the  floor  foundation  piles  being  driven  in  rows  spaced 
three  feet  from  the  centre,  transversely,  and  about  four  feet 
eight  inches  longitudinally,  upon  which  are  fitted  and  secured 
heavy  transverse  floor  timbers  of  yellow  pine,  covered  with 
spruce  planking  to  form  the  floor,  and  carrying  the  keel- 
blocks,  the  latter  being  additionally  supported  by  four  rows 
of  piles,  firmly  driven  under  the  floor  timbers,  and  capped 
with  heavy  yellow  pine  timbers  along  the  axis  of  the  dock. 

The  heads  of  these  piles  along  the  keelway  are  also  enclosed 
in  a  continuous  bed  of  Portland  cement.  Open  box  chains 
are  provided  on  each  side  of  the  keelway,  beneath  the  floor 
timbers,  leading  to  the  chainage  culverts  at  the  head  of  each 
dock.  The  sides  and  heads  of  the  docks  are  built  with  a  slope 
of  about  46  degrees;  the  altars  to  high  water  level  are  of  yel- 
low pine  timber,  nine  inches  rise  and  ten  inches  tread,  and 
bolted  to  side  brace  timbers,  which  are  supported  by  piles 
and  put  upon  the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers.  The  altars  are 
carefully  filled  in  behind  with  clay  puddle,  as  tbe  sides  are 
built  up,  and  from  the  level  of  high  water  to  the  top  of  the 
coping  the  sides  are  built  of  concrete  en  masse,  faced  with 
artificial  stone,  the  altars  being  continued  of  the  same  mate- 
rial to  the  coping  level.  Lines  of  close  sheet  piling  of  tongued 
piHng  inclose  the  floor  of  the  dock,  and  also  extend  entirely 
around  the  dock  outside  of  the  coping  and  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  outer  end  of  the  apron  and  at  each  abutment, 
forming  cut-ofEs  to  exclude  the  tide  water,  &c.  An  iron 
caisson  or  floating  gate  is  used  to  close  the  dock,  and  it  is 
made  with  sloping  ends,  corresponding  substantially  with 
the  shape  of  the  side  walls  in  the  body  of  the  dock,  which 
bears  against  the  sill  and  solid  timber  abutments  the  whole 
length  of  its  keel  and  stem,  no  grooves  being  used. 

"Each  dock  has  two  gate  sills  and  abutments,  the  outer 
one  being  provided  chiefly  to  facilitate  examination  of  and 
repairs  to  the  inner  or  main  one  generally  used.  The  joint 
is  made  rubber  tight  by  means  of  a  rubber  gasket  secured  to 
the  face  of  the  sills  and  abutpients.  The  principal  advantages 
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which  these  docks  possess  over  stone  docks,  as  usually  con- 
structed, are  greater  accessibility,  increased  facilities  for 
shoring  vessels,  and  better  distribution  of  light  and  drainage. 
The  narrow  altars,  it  is  said,  and  the  gentle  sloping  sides, 
afford  safer  and  easier  means  of  egress  at  every  point,  and 
furnish  a  better  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  the  shoring  is 
more  easily  adjusted,  all  of  which  materially  aid  in  the  dis- 
patch and  economy  with  which  the  work  of  repairs  can  be 
prosecuted.  The  cost  and  the  manner  of  operating  does  not 
appear  to  differ  materially  from  those  of  excavated  docks. 
Two  of  Andrews'  centrifugal  cataract  pumps,  each  driven  by 
a  vertical  engine,  which  are  ordmarily  run  at  fifty  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  by  spur  gearing  between  the  engines 
and  the  pump,  the  revolutions  of  the  latter  are  double  those 
of  the  former.  The  effective  capacity  of  each  pump  is  23,500 
gallons  per  minute.  Dock  No.  1  is  in  length  over  all  540  feet, 
and  the  length  inside  the  caisson  is  510  feet.  Dock  No.  2  is 
the  one  the  City  of  Berlia  occupied,  and  is  much  larger  than 
No.  1.  This  dock  can  accommodate  the  largest  vessel.  It  is 
630  feet  long;  the  length  inside  the  caisson  is  600  feet." 

With  the  exception  of  the  great  Bermuda  Dock, 
these  are  the  largest  iu  the  world. 

The  Brooklyn  Basin,  which  lies  east  of  the  Colum- 
bia street  pier,  is  of  very  different  shape  from  the  Erie. 
The  New  York  &  Astoria  R.  R.  Co.  have  built  a  pier 
from  the  foot  of  37th  street, , on  the  south  side  of  Gow- 
anus  bay,  which  extends  out  to  the  deep  water-line  of 
the  Bay  Ridge  water  front,  a  length  of  nearly  2,000  feet, 
and  near  a  steam  ferry,  thence  to  Pier  No.  6,  New 
York  city.  This  pier  serves  as  a  breakwater,  on  the 
south,  to  Go  wan  us  bay,  making  it  a  safe  harbor,  the 
Erie  Basin  breakwater  performing  the  same  office  on 
the  northern  side.  Prom  this  safe  harbor  there  is  a 
ready  entrance  into  the  wide  Hicks  street  and  Henry 
street  slips,  the  entrance  to  Gowanus  creek,  the  docks 
at  the  foot  of  Court  and  Smith  streets,  the  Ambrose 
Dry  Dock  and  piers  at  the  foot  of  26th  and  27th  streets, 
and  the  wide  slips  on  the  east  side,  between  21st  and 
24th  streets,  at  the  foot  of  20th  street,  and  between 
Prospect  avenue  and  19th  street. 

This  Basin  has  wide  piers,  with  large  warehouses 
and  extensive  sheds  for  the  storage  of  goods,  and  for 
dry  dock  and  ship  building  purposes.  It  is  now  con- 
trolled by  different  parties,  and  from  its  different  en- 
trances has  lost,  in  a  measure,  its  distinctive  character 
as  a  basin. 


Feanklin  Woodetjff.— It  is  probable  that  there  are  few 
men  in  Brooklyn  who  have  been  better  known  or  more  favor- 
ably regarded  for  many  years  than  Mr.  Franklin  Woodruff. 
A  son  of  Sylvester  and  Nancy  (Andrua)  Woodruff,  both  of 
whom  are  deceased,  he  was  born  in  Farmington,  Conn., 
April  29th,  1833,  and  his  earlier  years  were  passed  on  his 
father's  farm. 

At  the  age  of  18  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
A.  Woodruff  &  Eobiuson,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest 
warehousing  and  salt-fish  houses  in  the  United  States.  His 
success  was  so  marked  that,  three  years  later,  he  was  given 
an  interest  in  the  business.  January  1st,  1858,  Mr.  Albert 
Woodruff,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  house,  retired,  and  Mr. 
Franklin  Woodruff  became  a  partner  in  the  firm.  Thence- 
forward he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  firm, 


often  suggesting  measures  and  taking  the  initial  steps  in 
operations  of  importance.  In  1875  the  firm  of  Woodruff  & 
Eobinson  terminated  its  existence  by  dissolution. 

Mr.  Woodruff  continued  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  foreign  and 
domestic  salt  and  salt  fish  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
heaviest  importers  of  salt  as  well,  frequently  having  under 
charter,  from  the  Medifcerraneau  and  other  foreign  ports, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  vessels  at  a  time.  He  is  also  the 
owner  of  the  large  block  of  warehouses  at  the  foot  of  Jorale- 
mon  street,  known  as  "Woodruff's  stores,"  and  of  extensive 
warehouses  at  the  Atlantic  Docks,  doing  one  of  the  largest 
storage  businesses  done  in  the  city.  He  has  spent  several 
hundred  thousands  of-  doUars  in  buUding  stores  and  covered 
piers,  and  otherwise  improving  the  Brooklyn  water  front, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  bringing  thither  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  port  of  New  York.  At 
his  several  warehouses  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  finds  em- 
ployment to  the  aggregate  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  per  annum.  His  interests  in  this  department 
are  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  him  one  of  the  largest  ware- 
house owners  in  the  country. 

Not  alone  with  respect  to  his  great  business  interests  and 
his  extensive  employment  of  labor,  nor  in  consequence  of 
the  many  public  improvements  he  has  made,  is  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff regarded  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  Brooklyn.  Deeply 
interested  in  all  matters  of  public  moment,  he  has  long  been 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  most  prominent  efforts  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  causes  of  education,  Christianity  and 
the  dissepination  of  useful  knowledge.  A  more  than  liberal 
contributor  toward  the  foundation  of  the  Brooklyn  Library, 
he  was  for  five  years  president  of  the  association  controll- 
ing its  interests.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  present 
elegant  and  costly  edifice  of  the  Library,  on  Montague  street, 
was  built,  and  toward  its  building  fund  he,  with  character- 
istic liberality,  gave  several  thousands  of  dollars.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  present  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Library, 
and  is  connected  with,  or  a  frequent  and  generous  contrib- 
utor to,  many  other  benevolent  purposes  in  the  city.  He  has 
been  long  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  a 
liberal  supporter  of  its  charitable  and  missionary  interests. 

Mr.  Woodruff  has  been  a  republican  since  the  organization 
of  the  republican  party,  and  on  all  questions  of  National  im- 
portance has  sustained  its  men  and  measures.  In  the  muni- 
cipal affairs  of  Brooklyn  he  has  long  taken  a  deep  interest, 
and  for  several  years  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  better 
class  of  city  politicians.  At  the  organization  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Seventy-five,  he  was  identified  with  it,  and  was  chosen 
its  president.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Commissioners  of 
Election  under  the  new  charter,  serving  as  such  until  his 
resignation.  In  1879  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
the  mayoralty.  It  was  a  year  when  the  city  went  largely 
democratic  on  the  state  ticket,  and  he  was  consequently 
defeated. 

Mr.  Woodruff  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  four  children 
living.  Three  have  died.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  now  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  embodiment  of  health,  and  full  of  energy  and  the 
enterprise  which  have  made  his  name  so  well  and  widely 
known,  with  apparent  promise  of  being  vouchsafed  many 
more  years  of  usefulness.  In  all  of  the  relations  of  life  he 
has  always  enjoyed,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  has  associated.  It  is  such 
men  as  he  who  build  up  substantially  for  the  good  of  the 
public  with  which  they  are  identified,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
citizens  of  whom  Brooklyn  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  in  view 
of  his  successes,  and  their  influence  on  the  commerce  and 
other  important  interests  of  the  city. 
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Gowanus  Bay  and  Canal. — We  have  spoken  of 
the  improvements  whidh  have  made  Gowanus  bay  a 
perfectly  safe,  land-locked  harbor  for  vessels  of  mod- 
erate draught,  not  exceeding  15  feet  at  low  water.  The 
Gowanus  Canal  Improvement  Commissioners*  and  the 
lirooMyn  Improvement  Gompany\  have  extended  Gow- 
anus creek  as  a  canal,  100  feet  in  width,  and  varying 
in  depth  from  12  feet  at  low  water  to  16  feet  at  high 
water.  The  main  canal  extends  from  Hamilton  avenue 
to  Baltic  street,  a  distance  of  a  mile,  and  there  are  five 
branches  of  the  same  width  and  depth  with  the  main 
canal,  and  which  have  an  aggregate  length  of  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  more.  Wharves  and  docks  have 
been  built  along  the  whole  course  of  these  canals,  and 
the  entire  water  front  along  them  is  about  three  and  a 
third  miles.  Immense  lumber  yards,  coal  yards  and 
flouring,  plaster  and  other  mills,  and  brick  and  stone 
yards,  occupy  the  whole  available  space. 

At  the  entrance  of  Gowanus  creek,  on  the  east  side, 
are  the  extensive  piers  and  the  small  basin,  or  slip, 
where  Messrs.  Downing  &  Lawrence's  shipyard  and 
marine  railways  are  situated.  The  object  of  these  rail- 
ways is  to  draw  the  ships  which  need  repairs  upon  ways, 
where  they  will  be  entirely  out  of  water,  and  can  be 
coppered  anew,  or  their  hulls  painted,  or  receive  other 
repairs.  The  dry  docks  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
by  floating  vessels  into  the  dock,  closing  the  gates  and 
pumping  out  the  water;  and  the  sectional  or  floating 
docks,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this  vicinity  (though 
none  of  the  largest  size),  lift  the  vessel  up  as  it  lies  in 

♦GowANtrs  Canai,  Improvement  Commissionbhs.— An  Act  was 
passed,  April  19, 1866,  to  improve  Gowanus  canal.  W.  M.  Harris,  S.  D. 
Voorhees,  W.  G.  Llbby,  C.  DeTer,  J.  H.  Watson,  W.  M.  Thomas,  J.  L. 
Spader,  J.  Booth,  and  C.  J.  Sprague,  together  with  the  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  and  County  Treasurer  of  Kings  County,  were  appointed 
Commissioners  for  improving  Gowanus  canal,  and  the  channel  in 
Gowsinus  hay,  from  the  north  of  said  canal  to  and  beyond  the  bar  at, 
or  near,  Percival  street.  The  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  cause 
the  sides  of  Gowanus  canal,  and  the  channel  of  Gowanus  bay,  to  be 
docked,  and  to  deepen  the  canal  by  dredging,  to  7  feet  at  low  water,  at 
Douglass  street,  and  13  feet  at  low  water,  at  its  end,  with  gradual 
depths  from  head  to  such  point.  To  pay  for  this  improvement  bonds  of 
the  city  to  the  amount  of  $175,000,  at  7  per  cent,  interest  were  to  be 
issued,  A  to  be  paid  each  year;  assessment  district,  200  feet  back  from 
canal. 

Act  amended  May  10,  1867,  making  issue  of  bonds  $350,000,  and  in- 
creasing powers  of  Commissioners  in  constructing  and  repairing  docks 
on  line  of  canal,  and  to  take  charge  of  bridges. 

Act  amended  May  6, 1868,  authorizing  Commissioners  to  rebuild  and 
raise  bridges. 

Act  amended  May  6,  1869,  authorizing  Commissioners  to  expend 
$100,000  additional,  making  a  total  of  $150,000. 

Act  passed  May  10, 1869.  Commissioners  directed  and  required  to 
complete  Improvement  without  delay,  and  report  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  in  June,  1870,  to  the  Common  Council,  the  total  cost  of, 
"  and  amount  necessary,  to  complete  same,  and  detailed  statement  of  all 
monies  received  and  expended,  and  to  file  in  the  office  of  the  Street 
Commissioners,  maps,  profiles,  &c  ;  also  discharging  Commissioners 
from  charge  of  said  improvement.  AH  further  work  to  devolve  on  the 
Cgmmon  Council. 

Act  of  April  10,  1873.  Owners  authorized  to  build  branch  canal  50 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  at  low  water,  on  1st  street,  from  main  canal 
to  Third  avenue. 

t  Brooklyn  Improvement  Company.— January  18,  1847,  Major  D. 
B.  Douglass  made  a  report  to  the  Common  Council  on  the  drainage 
and  gravitation  of  that  part  of  Brooklyn  which  lies  over  and  adjacent 
to  the  Gowanus  canal.  He  proposed  two  methods :  first,  by  excava- 
ting one  or  more  basins  near  the  head  of  the  meadows  (near  the  inter- 


the  harbor;  and  the  sections  being  united  and  the  tanks 
depressed,  they  are  able  to  bring  it  into  a  position 
where  repairs  are  possible,  and  by  separating  the  sec- 
tions after  it  is  lowered  into  the  water,  to  set  it  at  lib- 
erty. For  vessels  of  moderate  size,  the  marine  railway 
or  the  ordinary  sectional  dock  is  preferable;  but  for  the 
largest  vessels,  the  dry  dock  has  the  advantage,  though 
it  IS  very  expensive.  The  only  dry  dock  in  this  coun- 
try which  approaches  in  size  to  those  of  Messrs.  Camp 
&  Sons,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  to  those 
of  the  Anglo-American  Dry  Dock  Co.,  is  the  great 
graving  dock  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  capacity  of 
Camp's  No.  2  Dock. 

To  Brooklyn,  therefore,  belongs  the  supremacy  over 
all  other  cities  on  this  continent,  in  this  important  ad- 
junct of  a  great  commerce. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  these  basins,  canals,  and  ware- 
houses of  the  South  Brooklyn  water  front  has  been  very 
great.  Fourteen  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at  more 
than  four  millions  of  dollars  in  the  section  below  Ham- 
ilton avenue  and  Third  avenue.  Since  that  time  the 
improvements  in  docks  and  warehouses  which  have 
been  added  have  more  than  doubled  that  amount,  while 
the  warehouses,  canals  and  docks  between  that  avenue 
and  Fulton  ferry  have  cost  not  less  than  five  millions 
more;  and  the  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  square  of 
land  filled  in  from  the  grading  and  excavations  of  these 
last  forty  years,  and  now  covered  by  vast  manufactor- 
ies, machine  works,  and  many  thousands  of  dwellings, 
has  added  to  the  first  cost  over  ten  millions  at  least,  or 
twenty -five  millions  of  cost  for  property  which  seventy- 
five  millions  could  not  now  purchase. 

But,  though  the  South  Brooklyn  improvements  have 
attained  such  magnitude,  they  constitute  by  no  means 
all  of  the  commercial  facilities  which  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  Brooklyn  citizens  have  fashioned  to  attract 
hither  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard.— The  United 
States  Navy  Yard,  while  owned  and  controlled  by  the 

section  of  Butler  and  Nevins  streets),  and  connecting  them  with 
Gowanus  bay  by  a  straight  channel,  sluice-gates  to  be  placed  at  the 
outlets  of  the  basins.  To  prevent  deposits,  he  proposed,  in  lieu  of 
basins,  to  construct  a  double  canal,  with  its  two  branches  parallel, 
united  by  a  semi-circle  at  the  head  of  the  meadows,  one  of  the 
branches  to  have  an  influent  gate,  opening  inward,  and  the  other  with 
an  effluent  gate,  opening  outweirds.  The  flood  tide  would  open  the 
influent  gate  and  close  the  efOuent,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  flood, 
the  whole  canal  would  be  filled  with  water.  The  tide  turning  to  the 
ebb,  the  order  of  the  gates  would  be  reversed,  the  infiuent  closing  and 
the  affluent  opening,  and  the  whole  canal  would  be  emptied.  He  pro- 
posed to  have  the  canal  45  feet  wide  at  bottom,  81  feet  at  surface  of 
water,  and  13  feet  deep. 

The  second  plan  was  to  open  a  canal  from  Wallabout  bay  to  Gow- 
anus bay,  finding,  from  observations  of  the  tides  in  the  two  bays,  that 
a  sufficient  current  would  pass  through  to  keep  the  channel  clean. 
Both  plans  contemplated  navigable  canals  for  commercial  purposes. 
Plans  and  estimates  accompanied  the  report,  but  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  city  authorities. 

An  Act  was  passed,  April  13, 1866,  creating  the  BrooMyn  Improve- 
ment Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000— object  to  construct,  build, 
and  maintain  docks,  &c.,  along  Gowanus  canal  and  land  adjacent 
thereto.  The  branch  of  Gowanus  canal  to  Fourth  avenue,  near  Fifth 
street,  was  built  by  this  company.     [Editor.] 
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Government,  anil  so  not  in  all  respects  a  Brooklyn  in- 
stitution, lias  yet  added  somewhat  to  our  commerce. 
In  the  busy  times  of  the  late  Civil  War,  the  numerous 
war  vessels  built  and  commissioned  from  that  Yard  re- 
quired a  very  large  commerce  to  furnish  them  with  the 
necessary  supplies  of  material  and  stores.  The  great 
dry  dock  there,  at  that  time  the  largest  in  the  country, 
was  also  put  at  the  service  of  the  war  ships  of  foreign 
friendly  nations  which  needed  repairs.  That  unique 
construction,  the  U.  S.  Cob  Dock,  whose  "  true  inward- 
ness "  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation,  at  least  furnished 
employment  for  hundreds  of  men  while  it  was  building, 
even  if  its  subsequent  usefulness  has  not  been  evident. 
But  across  the  channel  from  this  mysterious  construc- 
tion is  a  distinctly  useful  and  valuable  Brooklyn  im- 
provement, known  as 

Wallabout  Basin  and  Canal. — An  area  of  about 
seventy  acres  of  unproductive  salt  marsh,  adjoining  the 
Navy  Yard,  has  been  transformed  into  an  extensive 
and  valuable  basin,  fronting  on  the  East  River.     The 
basin  has  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  at  low  water  (and  in- 
cluding the  Kent  avenue  basin,  which  is  a  part  of  it), 
three  piers  and  seven  lines  of  wharf  or  water  front,  ag- 
gregating 4,900  feet  of  wharfage,  beside  the  Kent  ave- 
nue, or  Wallabout  Canal,  extending  from  Washington 
avenue  to  Hewes  street,  1,-300  feet  farther,  of  the  same 
depth  and  a  hundred  feet  wide.     This  gives  2,600  feet 
more  of  wharfage,  making,  in  all,  7,500  feet,  or  nearly 
one  and  a  half  miles  of  water  front,  which  has  been  of 
the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  enterprising  business 
men  of  that  section.     The  marshy  land  which  has  been 
filled  in  from  the  excavations  and  draining  required  in 
this    improvement,  is  now  covered   with  large  ware- 
houses, factories,  and  dwellings,  among  which  are  the 
immense  lumber  yards  of  Cross,  Austin  <fc  Co.,  said  to 
be  the  largest  retail  lumber  yards  in  the  United  States 
and  several  others    less  extensive;  several  great  iron 
foundries,  and  other  manufactures  of  note,  ana  many 
hundred  dwellings;  while  the  Appleton  book  factory, 
Gill  &  Baird's,  and  other  stone  works,  the  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Co.,  and  the  numerous   factories  on   the 
streets   adjacent,  have    here  the  best  of  facilities  for 
shipping  their  products.     This  improvement  has  also 
afforded  facilities  for  a  shorter  and  swifter  connection 
between  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Brooklyn. 
Washington  avenue,  a  fine  thoroughfare  of  Brooklyn, 
beginning   at  the  Eastern  parkway,    where   it   leaves 
Prospect   Park,   has  been  extended   across  these  new 
made  Wallabout  lands,  and  united,  at  Broadway,  E.D., 
with  Franklin  street,  and  forms  an  almost  straight  line 
of  a  wide  avenue  from  Prospect  park  to  Hinter's  Point. 
From  Myrtle  avenue  to  Hunter's  Point  a  street  rail- 
way extends  along  the  thoroughfare.     By  this  route 
the  distance  between   the   two   districts  is    shortened 
about  three-fifths  of  a  mile.     Property  all  around  this 
basin  has  been  enhanced  in  value  from  ten  to  twentv 
fold.  ^ 


Another  improvement  has  been  attempted  and  made 
some  progress  at  Bushwick  Inlet,  but  the  extensive 
piers  there,  five  or  six  in  number,  are  all  required 
by  the  sugar  and  petroleum  interests. 

Newtown  Creek*  and  Canals. — The  Brooklyn 
shore  of  Newtown  Creek  has  also  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  improvements.  Nearly  the  whole  right 
bank,  from  the  foot  of  Clay  street  to  Mill  street,  in  the 
Eighteenth  Ward,  a  distance  of  two  and  three-fourth 
miles,  has  good  and  substantial  wharves;  and  two 
canals,  one  known  as  the  Whale  Creek  Canal,  half  a 
mile  in  length;  the  other  above  Maspeth  avenue,  and 
called  the  Newtown  CreeJc  Canal,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  to  Randolph  street,  have  been  built. 
These  furnish  transportation  facilities  to  the  centre  of 
the  Eighteenth  Ward,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to 
the  increasing  manufacturing  interests  of  that  rapidly 
growing  Ward.  Some  day  this  canal,  enlarged  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  ship  canal,  will  he  extended  through 
East  New  York  to  Canarsie  bay,  and  a  new  water 
front  of  about  seven  miles  length,  and  having  wharf- 
age to  the  extent  of  perhaps  twenty-five  miles,  will 
increase  and  nearly  double  our  present  magnificent 
commercial  facilities,  and  make  Brooklyn,  which  will 


*The  Newtown  Creek,  from  want  of  a  fluahing-tide  through  it,  is, 
at  present,  a  nuisance,  and  rapidly  Ailing  up.  The  open  or  under- 
ground canal  through  Wallabout  avenue,  from  the  head  of  the  Walla- 
bout canal,  would,  if  cut  into  the  creek  near  the  rope-walks,  across 
Bushwick  avenue,  entirely  remove  the  stagnant  waters,  and  carry  off 
the  sludge  thrown  off  by  the  glue  and  petroleum  factories  on  its  banks. 

The  eminent  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  once  lived  on  the  shores 
of  Newtown  creek,  at  Maspeth,  has  placed  on  record  the  plans  of 
three  tide-water  canals  converging  into  Newtown  creek.  The  first 
from  the  Wallabout  to  Bushwick ;  the  second,  from  Maspeth  dock, 
through  WInfleld  valley,  into  Flushing  creek;  the  third,  from  Dutch 
Kills,  through  Woodside  and  Train's  meadows,  into  Flushing  bay,  at 
Jackson's  mill,  while  the  further  idea  of  a  connection  with  Sanswick 
creek,  at  Astoria,  was  entertained.  Gov.  Clinton,  from  his  actual  ex- 
ploration over  the  large  area  above  named,  became  satisfied  that  such 
a  network  of  canals  would,  in  future  time,  become  a  necessity  for 
drainage,  each  through  its  own  region,  which  could  be  converted  into 
a  useful  boat  navigation.  But,  above  all,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  WaUabout  canal,  both  from  its  construction,  its  short- 
ness, and  its  capability  of  flushing  the  main  channel  of  Newtown 
creek  with  a  strong  current  of  tide-water.  He  anticipated  that 
gradual  silting  up  of  its  bed,  which  is  now  apparent  even  to  the  point 
of  obstruction,  with  the  grave  interrogatc.ry  attached  that,  "if  such 
be  the  deposit  of  the  last  fifteen  years'  accumulation,  what  will  be  the 
result  in  the  year  1900  ?  "—a  date  not  far  off. 

The  late  Mr.  Wm.  Cooper,  years  since,  was  impressed  with  the  value  of 
atidal  communication  between  the  Wallabout  and  Bushwick,  but  with 
other  capitalists,  was  deterred  from  the  scheme  by  the  report  of  some 
engineer  who  opposed  it,  on  the  grounds  of  the  inequality  of  the  tide 
level  between  the  two  extreme  points;  a  theory  found  to  be  Incorrect 
with  respect  to  the  Suez  Canal,  although  urged  by  the  English  engin- 
eers with  much  pertinacity  until  finally  exploded  by  Lesseps  and  by  an 
officer  of  the  British  navy,  who  ran  a  line  of  levels  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Eed  Sea. 

Newtown  creek  possesses,  by  its  own  natural  configuration,  and  that 
of  the  intervening  space  of  low  ground  between  it  and  Wallabout 
canal,  the  most  favorable  aspect  for  a  tide-water  canal.  The  grand 
design  of  preserving  the  creek  by  flooding  out  all  Impurities  and 
deposits  by  a  thorough  passage  of  tide-water  through  the  Wallabout 
canal,  presents  a  strong  claim  from  the  absence  of  any  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  in  its  short;  route,  easy  levels,  and  soft  material  to  be  ex- 
cavated. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  a  ship  canal  through 
Tram  s  meadows  was,  at  one  time,  considered  the  most  feasible  plan 
to  escape  the  rocks  of  Hell  Gate,  by  a  passage  from  Flushing  bay  into 
Newtown  creek. [Kditou.I 
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then  embrace  the  whole  of  Kings  county,  the  entrepot 
of  the  largest  commerce  and  port  in  the  ■world. 

The  Government  Inspection  of  Brooklyn 
Commerce. — While  the  National  Government  refuses 
to  keep  a  separate  account  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  New  York,  or  of  the  vessels 
which  load  -and  unload  their  cargoes  at  Brooklyn 
wharves  and  docks,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
neglect  to  inspect  such  cargoes,  or  to  take  note  of  the 
vessels  which  arrive  or  depart  from  these  wharves  and 
docks ;  although,  on  the  .Custom  House  books,  the  arri- 
vals and  clearances  are  all  credited  to  the  Port  of  New 
York  only.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  water  front  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  is  divided  into  nineteen  inspection  districts,  each 
having  its  inspector  and  gangers,  weighers,  foremen, 
clerks  and  workmen  ;  and  these  inspectors  are  required 
to  keep  an  account  of  all-  vessels  discharging  cargoes 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  also  a  complete  and 
faithful  record  of  all  the  goods  discharged.  Every 
article  of  commerce  must  be  examined,  tested  and 
weighed  by  the  different  inspectors  and  weighers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  before  it  can  be  put  in  storage 
or  allowed  to  leave  the  dock  ;  and  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  inspectors  are  made  known  in  reports 
daily  to  the  Barge  office,  at  the  Battery,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Deputy  Surveyors  of  the  Port,  and  also 
to  the  Surveyor's  office,  in  the  Custom  House,  over 
which  Col.  Kibbe  presides. 

The  busy  season  in  the  Brooklyn  inspection  districts 
is  during  the  months  of  March  and  August,  at  which 
time  the  greatest  number  of  cargoes  of  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  tobacco  are  received,  and  a  large  extra  force 
of  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  river  front  presents 
its  most  busy  phase.  But  the  long  line  of  water  front 
is  never  devoid  of  business,  or  without  active  working- 
men,  on  a  week  day.  The  most  familiar  articles  of 
commerce  to  be  found  on  the  docks  the  year  round  are 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  grain,  jute,  sisal  grass,  bones,  log  and  dye 
woods,  coal,  iron,  brick,  stone,  lumber,  oil,  saltpetre, 
plumbago,  guano,  soda,  chalk,  lime,  dry  goods,  porce- 
lain and  china  ware,  green  and  dried  fruits,  etc.,  so  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  an  article  known  to 
commerce  which  may  not  be  found  at  some  time  in  the 
year  packed  away  in  the  storehouses  of  the  third  city 
of  the  Union.  There  are  eight  or  ten  ocean  steamship 
lines  now  making  regular  trips  from  Brooklyn  piers  to 
various  foreign  ports.  These  steamships  also  carry 
saloon  and  steerage  passengers  as  well  as  cargoes,  and 
formerly  had  their  landing  places  on  the  New  York 
side  of  the  East  River. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  advantages  which  Brooklyn 
has  over  the  great  metropolis,  as  to  commercial  facili- 


♦Formaay  of  these  facts  and  statistics,  we  are  indebted  to  a  very 
able  and  carefully-prepared  article  in  the  Brooldyn  Eagle  of  October 
27, 1883,  entitled,  "  Brooklyn's  Commercial  Growth  and  Progress." 


ties,  is  the  fact  of  its  warehouses  being  built  up  plumb 
to  the  water  line  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
wharves.  The  carrying  of  goods  to  and  from  the  stores 
is  thus  made  more  convenient,  and  at  a  considerable 
saving  to  merchants,  than  on  the  other  side,  where  the 
extra  expense  of  cartage  across  the  street  to  the  ware- 
house, and  the  annoying  interruptions  by  the  steady 
traffic  along  those  thoroughfares  are  decided  draw- 
backs. From  the  natural  situation  and  .configuration 
of  Long  Island,  Brooklyn's  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment as  a  commercial  centre  are  almost  infinite,  and 
such  as  few  cities  in  the  world  possess. 

The  water  front  is  divided  by  the  Government  into 
nineteen  inspection  districts,  which,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  inspectors  for  each  district,  are  as  follows: 

First  District — All  south  of  Hamilton  avenue  bridge,  a 
distance  of  five  miles.  Considerable  quantities  of  sugar, 
chalk,  Spiegel  iron  and  wire  arrive  here.  C.  F.  Wager  is  the 
inspector. 

Second  District — From  Hamilton  avenue  bridge  to  foot  of 
Columbia  street,  including  all  the  canal  above  the  bridge. 
Vast  quantities  of  lumber,  brick,  iron,  lime,  etc.,  are  to  be 
seen  here.    A.  D.  Bennett  inspects  them. 

Third  District — Columbia  street  to  all  between  Marine 
Railway,  near  the  foot  of  Oonover  street.  The  New  York 
Warehousing  Company,  at  Erie  Basin,  is  within  this  district. 
Immense  quantities  of  cotton,  saltpetre,  grain,  soda  and 
cement  are  received  at  this  point.  B.  S.  Steen  and  E. 
Britten  supervise  this  section. 

Fourth  District — Marine  Railway  to  foot  of  Walcott  street, 
which  includes  the  Merchants'  Stores.  This  is  the  great  salt 
district.     P.  Barquet  looks  after  it. 

Fifth  District— Walcott  street  to  Summit.  Woodrufi's 
Stores  and  some  of  the  finest  piers  in  this  country  are  com- 
prised within  these  limits.  Rye,  peas,  malt  and  barley 
arrive  here  in  large  quantities  from.  Canada.  The  inspectors 
are  J.  S.  Young  and  Q.  Voges. 

Sixth  District— SxiTaxait  street  to  Hamilton  ferry.  Several 
thousand  canal  boats  are  often  laying  up  here  at  one  time. 
In  other  respects  it  is  a  duplicate  of  the  preceding  district. 
E.  Van  Zandt  and  E.  O'Shea  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  it. 

Seventh  District — Hamilton  avenue  to  Baltic  street,  includ- 
ing the  Baltic,  Union  and  Bartlett  &  Co.'s  Stores.  A  very 
busy  locality.     C.  F.  Kane  and  P.  F.  Hagan  inspect  it. 

Eighth  District — Baltic  street  to  South  ferry,  comprising 
the  Robinson's,  Congress  street  and  Columbia  Stores.  Dow's 
grain  elevators  are  here;  the  largest,  without  exception,  in 
the  known  world.  Messrs.  Peebles  and  Johnston  look  after 
it. 

Ninth  District — South  ferry  to  Joralemon  street. .  Wood- 
ruff's other  stores  are  in  this  district,  in  which  considerable 
sugar  is  handled.     The  inspector  is  W.  R.  Babson.    ^ 

Tenth  District- J oialeraon  street  to  Wall.  Prentice's 
Stores.    All  sugar  trade.     William  Stewart  supervises  it. 

Eleventh  District— Tieirepont'a  Wall  street  Stores.  A  busy 
section.     J.  Forster  diligently  cares  for  it. 

Twelfth  District — Roberts',  Harbeck's  and  Watson's  Stores. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  busiest  on  the  front.  The 
Brazilian  line  of  steamers  landing  at  this  place  bring  large 
quantities  of  coffee.  It  is  essentially  a  coflfee  district.  A. 
D.  Douglas  and  A.  Limburger  actively  superintend  it. 

Thirteenth  District — Martin's  Stores  to  Fulton  Ferry.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  hides  and  coffee  is  discharged  here. 
A.  B.  Catlin  and  H.  Walch  industriously  supervise  it. 
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Fourteenth  District— Vvlton  to  Catharine  Ferry.  The  Em- 
pire Stores  and  tobacco  warehouse  are  included  in  the  sec- 
tion named.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco  trade  on  the 
front  is  done  in  the  latter  establishment.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand 
is  the  district  inspector. 

Fifteenth  District— Ca,t\iarme  Ferry  to  the  Navy  Yard 
wall.  Always  busy.  J.  L.  Hodge  is  the  inspector,  and 
being  a  clergyman,  takes  more  than  an  official  interest  in 
the  district. 

Sixteenth  District — Navy  Yard  to  Broadway,  and  from 
Broadway  to  North  Fourth  street.  This  includes  the  largest 
sugar  refineries  in  the  country.  The  inspector  is  W.  H. 
Madden. 

Seventeenth  District — North  Fourth  street  to  Bushwick 
creek.  A  great  number  of  canal  boats  are  always  to  be 
seen  here.    A.  H.  Palmer  is  the  inspector. 

Eighteenth  District — Bushwick  Creek  to  and  all  east  of 
Newtown  Creek  Bridge.  Great  quantities  of  lumber,  bricks 
and  oil  may  be  seen  here.  J.  Conkling  and  R.  H.  Clark 
make  their  daily  tours  of  inspection  in  a  boat. 

Nineteenth  District— Sxiateis  Point,  all  west  and  north  of 
Newtown  Creek  Bridge.  This  is  essentially  a  lumber  and 
oil  district.  The  inspectors,  H.  T.  Clock  and  R.  H.  dark 
also  enjoy  a  quiet  sail  in  performing  their  respective  duties 
as  inspectors. 

Arrivals  of  Vessels  for  1880,  '81  and  '82. 
The  following  is  a  statement,  by  districts,  of  the 

of  arrivals  along  the  river  front  for  the  years  1880, 
'83  respectively: 

First 379 

Second 494 

Third 743 

Fourth 206 

Fifth 548 

Sixth 1,030 

Seventh  635 

Eighth 1,114 

Ninth 303 

Tenth 419 

Eleventh 362 

Twelfth 897 

Thirteenth 229 

Fourteenth 367 

Fifteenth 34I 

Sixteenth 368 

Seventeenth 439 

Eighteenth 414 

Nineteenth 695 


of  the 

number 

rs  1880, 

'81  and 

314 

307 

293 

371 

701 

355 

117 

819 

447 

386 

487 

530 

437 

404 

837 

227 

306 

454 

379 

391 

337 

252 

306 

392 

304 

185 

346 

310 

338 

331 

809 

314 

447 

410 

833 

554 

898 

650 

Total 9,373        8,125        7,042 

It  will  be  observed  in  these  totals  that  there  is  a  successive 
decrease.  But  this  is  not  owing  to  any  special  disadvantages 
or  drawbacks  connected  with  the  harbor  facilities,  but  to 
other  and  irresponsible  causes.  This  is  shown  from  the  ap- 
pended statement  of  the  sum  total  of  arrivals  in  the  port  of 
New  York  during  the  same  period: 

1880 7,819  I  1881 6,929  |  1882 6,476 

1883.  The  district  inspectors  for  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the 
river  report  the  following  as  the  number  of  arrivals  in  their 
respective  districts  for  the  current  year  up  to  October  1, 1883: 
First,  334;  Second,  246;  Third,  407;  Fourth,  168;  Fifth,  430; 
Sixth,  260  ;  Seventh,  356  ;  Eighth,  543  ;  Ninth,  358  ;  Tenth,' 
295  ;  Eleventh,  203  ;  Twelfth,  200  ;  Thirteenth,  125  ;  Four- 
teenth, 179;  Fifteenth,  184;  Sixteenth,  196;  Seventeenth,  370: 
Eighteenth,  389;  Nineteenth,  681.    Total,  5,824. 


The  different  classes  of  sailing  vessels,  such  as  steamships, 
packet  ships,  schooners,  etc.,  are  only  included  in  the  above 
figures,  barges  and  canal  boats  being  excluded.  These  latter 
would  swell  the  figures  by  many  thousands.  Another  promi- 
nent feature  in  this  connection  is  that  hundreds  of  sailing 
craft  avaU  themselves  yearly  of  Brooklyn's  excellent  harbor 
accommodations,  especially  in  the  Atlantic  Dock  and  Erie 
Basin,  after  having  received  their  cargoes  at  other  points, 
and  while  awaiting  fair  weather,  or  from  other  causes,  be- 
fore leaving  this  port.  Vessels  coming  in  empty  or  in  bal- 
last, seeking  cargoes,  or  awaiting  orders  from  their  owners, 
and  which  are  not  included  in  the  figures  just  given,  also 
take  advantage  of  the  city's  commercial  faciUties.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  vessels  intending  to  load  with  grain. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  statistics  that  Brook- 
lyn had  a  larger  commerce  than  New  York  City,  as  she  re- 
ports a  larger  number  of  vessels.  This  is  true,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  vessels,  the  export  trade,  especially  in  grain  and 
provisions,  and  the  bulk  or  weight  of  goods  imported  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  of  all  heavy  goods  imported, 
and  of  most  of  the  exports,  Brooklyn  receives  and  ships 
from  66  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  which  enters  or 
leaves  the  port;  but  of  dry  goods,  and  other  goods  of  com- 
paratively small  bulk,  New  York  receives  about  56  per  cent., 
and  Brooklyn  about  44  per  cent.  These  goods  are  mostly, 
and  perhaps  altogether,  brought  by  steamships,  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  ocean  steamship  lines  which  are  now 
landing  at  Brooklyn  piers,  will  soon  give  our  city  the  larger 
moiety  of  these  goods  also. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, and  its  accompanying  biographies,  we  may  men- 
tion, among  shipping  merchants,  William  D.  Clyde, 
F.  M.  Lawrence  and  Ambeosb  Snow;  John  H.  Foed 
and  L.  H.  Leonard,  Elevators;  William  H.  Leat- 
CEAFT,  Port  Warden;  John  A.  Nichols,  Quarantine 
Commissioner. 

James  McMahon,  Shipping  and  Tratisportation,  es- 
tablished in  New  York,  1861,  during  the  war  of  the 
civil  rebellion  (in  conjunction  with  his  partner,  James 
T.  Easton)  ran  a  fleet  of  300  barges  between  New  York 
and  Baltimore,  Md. 


Abiel  Abbott  Low. — The  city  of  New  York,  the 
great  mercantile  metropolis  of  these  United  States,  is 
justly  proud  of  that  class  of  her  population  which  has 
given  her  that  distinction.  No  seaport  or  maritime 
city  of  any  country  can  boast  of  better  names  on  its 
mercantile  roll  than  she.  Merchant  princes  have  they 
been  called,  and  well  they  may;  not  for  the  princely 
wealth  which  many  of  them  have  accumulated,  but 
from  a  far  higher  point  of  view;  for  the  patient  indus- 
try and  far-seeing  intelligence  with  which  they  entered 
upon  and  pursued  their  life-work;  for  their  sterling 
principle  and  honesty  in  the  conduct  of  their  aflfairs; 
for  their  high  aims  in  the  struggle  for  success  and 
wealth;  for  their  estimate  of  wealth  itself,  sought  and 
secured,  not  as  a  selfish  end,  but  a  means;  not  merely 
as  a  boon  or  a  profession,  but  a  sacred  trust;  and,  con- 
sequently, for  their  generous  and  noble  use  of  that 
wealth   in   behalf  of  religion,  education  and  benevo- 
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lence;  of  advanced  science;  of  the  useful  and  the  fine 
arts;  of  good  goTemment  and  the  integrity  and  purity 
of  the  State,  and  the  elevation  of  the  wholp  people;  in 
a  word,  of  whatever  bears  upon  and  tends  to  increase 
the  public  welfare.  For  all  these,  have  the  merchants 
of  New  York  furnished  illustrious  examples. 

Among  them  all,  none  is  more  deserving  of  respect- 
ful and  admiring  notice  than  Abiel  Abbott  Low.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
Tth  of  February,  1811 — the  oldest  son  among  twelve 
children  of  Seth  and  Mary  P.  Low.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
there  he  began  his  mercantile  life  as  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Joseph  Howard  &  Co.,  largely  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  South  America. 

In  1829,  he  left  Salem,  and  followed  his  father  to 
Brooklyn,  remaining  with  him  some  three  years.  Hav- 
ing attained  his  majority, be  sailed,  in  1833,  for  Canton, 
China,  and,  on  arriving  there,  became  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Russell  &  Co.,  the  largest  American  house  in 
that  city,  and  of  which  an  uncle,  the  late  Wm.  H.  Low, 
was  a  partner.  In  1837,  he  was  taken  into  the  firm; 
and,  after  three  years  successful  pursuit  of  the  tea 
trade  abroad,  returned  home  in  1840,  to  prosecute  the 
same  business  here.  Hardly  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
set  about  it  at  once,  and  soon  established  himself  in 
Fletcher  street.  New  Tork,  and  there  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  which  was  destined  to  become  the  leading 
house  of  America  in  the  China  trade. 

The  business  of  the  house  was  of  rapid  growth,  and 
at  length  assumed  grand  proportions,  requiring  a 
fleet  for  its  work.  Ship  after  ship  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  model  and  careful  construction,  with  a 
view  to  the  highest  speed  under  canvass,  kept  pace  with 
its  demands  ;  and  for  years  the  house  carried  on  its 
traffic  between  China  and  New  York,  without  the  loss 
of  any  of  its  ships,  previous  to  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion; in  the  progress  of  which,  two — the  Jacob  JBell 
and  the  Contest — were  captured  by  rebel  cruisers,  and 
burned  at  sea.  In  1845,  Mr.  Low  had  removed  to 
South  street,  and  taken  his  brother,  Josiah  O.  Low, 
into  partnership;  and,  in  1850,  he  finally  removed  to 
81  Burling  slip,  and  took  possession  of  the  capacious 
warehouse  and  offices  which  he  had  built  for  the  per- 
manent home  of  the  house.  In  1852,  his  brother-in-law, 
Edward  H.  R.  Lyman,  was  added  to  the  firm,  whose 
style  thenceforth  became  "  A.  A.  Low  &  Brothers," 
and  so  remains  to  this  day.  For,  while  the  old  part- 
ners have  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  busi- 
ness, it  has  passed,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  into 
the  hands  of  their  children,  and  the  oldest  son  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  bears  his  father's  initials. 

Mr.  Low's  whole  business  career,  while  distinguished 
by  great  success,  is  equally  so  by  the  high  estimate 
very  early  put  upon  his  business  talents  by  the  most 
experienced  of  his  cotemporaries  in  the  China  trade, 
and  their  yielding  to  him  the  foremost  place.     His  in- 


fluence in  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
always  been  wholesome  and  valuable,  as  well  as  large 
and  conspicuous.  He  entered  it  in  1846,  was  elected 
its  President  in  1863,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
stated  term  of  three  years,  was  re-elected  in  1866.  In 
1867,  however,  he  resigned  the  office  for  the  purpose  of 
a  voyage  round  the  world;  and,  soon  after,  left  home 
with  his  family,  and  was  absent  over  ten  months. 

In  great  crises — commercial,  financial  or  political — in 
periods  of  panic  or  actual  disaster,  he  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  his  opinions  are  eagerly  sought 
and  freely  given.  In  the  Civil  War,  on  all  important 
questions  of  national  policy  or  duty,  his  voice  and  his 
action  were  alike  ready  and  sagacious,  clear,  patriotic 
and  determined.  Holding  no  political  or  public  office, 
from  which  he  has  resolutely  kept  himself,  but  out- 
spoken and  earnestly  loyal  to  the  Union,  he  was  often 
at  Washington  during  the  war,  on  committees  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment regarding  matters  of  the  highest  import  con- 
nected with  the  war  or  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  the  nation. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  city  of  his  adoption  and  residence, 
he  is  one  of  her  most  public-spirited  and  useful  citi- 
zens. Ever  since  his  return  from  China  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Low  has  taken  a  lively  and  hearty  interest 
in  her  welfare.  As  his  means  have  increased,  he  has 
kept  a  constant  eye  upon  her  growth  and  prosperity; 
and  wisely  and  generously  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  all  institutions  which  tended 
Lo  make  that  growth  attractive  and  healthy,  and  that 
prosperity  ennobling.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  a  firm  and  enlightened  Christian  faith,  the 
Church  has  found  in  him  a  true,  devoted,  exemplary 
friend.  Fully  appreciating  the  value  and  importance 
of  good  education  to  every  community,  and  especially 
essential  in  a  Republic,  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  city  for  both  sexes  are  to  him  of  highest  con- 
cern. Of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  that  noble 
school  for  female  education,  munificently  endowed  by 
a  cultivated  and  widowed  lady  of  Brooklyn  as  a  mem- 
orial to  her  late  husband,  whose  name  it  bears,  Mr.  Low 
has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  is.  President  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  giving  to  its  affairs  not  only  large 
and  intelligent  oversight,  but  liberally  providing  for 
its  library  and  scientific  apparatus.  At  its  Commence- 
ments, in  official  addresses  to  the  successive  graduating 
classes,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  add  to  wise  counsel, 
eloquently  and  touchingly  expressed,  a  farewell  gift  to 
each  member  of  an  elegant  copy  of  some  standard  lit- 
erary work  as  a  memento  of  personal  regard.  The 
Brooklyn  Library,  and  the  Long  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety, have  found  in  him  from  the  start  one  of  their 
most  appreciative,  active  and  munificent  patrons.  The 
City  Hospital,  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  the  Union  for  Christian  work,  and  many 
other  benevolent  institutions,  attest  his  readiness  to  aid 
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in  the  support  of  all  well-designed  and  well-managed 
organized  charities.  In  our  great  Civil  War,  his  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  combined  with  his  earnest  desire  that 
Brooklyn  should  prove  herself  second  to  no  other  city 
in  her  devotion  to  the  Union,  were  most  pronounced 
and  constant.  He  was  among  the  most  energetic,  liberal, 
useful  members  of  the  "  War  Fund  Committee  "  (see 
page  503)  of  the  city  and  county,  which  was  organized 
in  1862,  and  which  admirably  and  efficiently  seconded 
and  helped  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
He  was  President  of  the  General  Committee  of  Citizens 
which,  in  co-operation  with  that  of  the  Woman's  Relief 
Association,  managed  and  carried  out  its  grand  result 
of  over  1400,000  at  the  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  San- 
itary Fair  of  February,  1864.  In  the  preparation  for,  and 
progress  of  the  Fair,  Mr.  Low  took  an  active  and  prom- 
inent part;  presiding  at  and  earnestly  and  eloquently 
addressing  an  immense  and  enthusiastic  public  meeting 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  as  well  as  repeated 
meetings  of  the  General  Committee  ;  and  adding  most 
generous  contributions  of  personal  attention  and  ad- 
vice, of  time  and  money. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  character 
of  Mr.  Low  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  High-minded, 
high-principled,  and  of  broad,  comprehensive,  care- 
fully formed  views  of  commerce,  of  finance,  of  the 
legitimate  functions  of  government  itself,  and  its  true 
aim  and  policy;  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  republic,  ready 
to  meet  and  discharge  to  the  best  of  his  ability  every 
duty  of  a  citizen;  as  the  Christian  head  of  a  Christian 
family,  so  living  among  and  before  them  as  to  make  it 
sure  that  his  memory  and  his  example  will  be  their 
richest  treasure,  and  a  constant  motive  and  impulse  to 
their  own  high  endeavor,  Mr.  Low  stands  pre-eminent. 
Such  a  man,  such  a  merchant,  might,  indeed,  honor 
office,  but  office  could  not  honor  him.  In  his  private 
walk  he  is  the  courteous  and  cultivated  gentleman,  of 
refined,  cordial  and  unassuming  manners.  With  a 
well-selected  and  ample  library,  and  access  to  the  newest 
and  best  books,  he  is  a  large  and  discriminating  reader. 
His  extended  knowledge  shows  itself,  without  pretence 
or  ambitions  effort,  in  numerous  speeches  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  assemblies.  At  the  ban- 
quet tendered  him  by  the  members  of  the  Chamber,  on 
his  return  from  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1866-'7 
after  giving  a  delightful  resumk  of  his  experiences  on  the 
voyage,  and  full  proof  of  his  keen  observation  in  the 
various  countries  he  visited,  he  closed  with  statesmanlike 
suggestions  and  reflections  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  company  before  him,  and  of  Congress 
and  the  nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Low  was  first  married  in  March,  1841,  to  Ellen 
Almira,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  Dow,  of 
Brooklyn,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  of  whom  survive  their  mother,  of 
blessed  memory,  who  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1850.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1851, 


he  was  again  married  to  Mrs.  Ann  B.,  widow  of  his 
brother,  the  late  Wm.  H.  Low,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Mott  Bedell,  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Low's  oldest  son, 
Abiel  Augustus,  married  the  only  daughter  of  S.  Cabot 
Ward,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  York  City;  his 
youngest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
Jr.,  of  Brooklyn  Heights;  and  his  youngest  son.  Mayor 
of  Brooklyn  for  a  second  term,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Benj.  R.  Curtis,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
As  an  ornament  to  the  city,  the  elegant  and  costly 
edifice  which  Mr.  Low  erected  in  1882,  and  known  as 
The  Gaefield,  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Remsen 
streets,  deserves  mention  as  an  illustration  of  his  pub- 
lic spirit;  admirably  contrived  for  banking,  insurance, 
law  and  other  offices,  and  of  the  most  thorough  finish 
and  construction  within  and  without. 


Alexander  Ector  Orr  is  a  member  of  a  Protestant  Irish 
family  of  Scottish  extraction,  claiming  kindred  with  the 
clan  Mac  Gregor,  who  came  to  Ireland  in  the  16th  century 
and  settled  in  the  north,  acquiring  real  estate  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Donegal,  Londonderry  and  Tyrone.  His  ancestors 
were  present,  on  the  defensive  side,  at  the  siege  of  London- 
derry, in  1688-9,  then  the  most  prominent  city  in  the  province 
of  Ulster  and  the  only  one  which  successfully  adhered  to  the 
standard  of  William  the  Third  against  his  father-in-law,  the 
dethroned  James  the  Second  of  England,  who,  up  to  that 
period,  had  been  successful  in  his  operations  in  Ireland.  His 
father,  William  Orr,  was  a  gentleman  of  private  fortune,  re- 
siding at  Strabane,  in  the  County  Tyrone,  who  died  in  1834, 
three  years  after  the  birth  of  Alexander  E.  His  mother,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  David  Moore,  Esq.,  of  SheephiU,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
removed  from  Strabane  to  Londonderry  with  her  nine 
children,   of   whom    Alexander  was  the  seventh  in  order. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  a  commission  in  the  judicial 
or  military  departments  of  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice should  be  his  vocation  in  life,  and  a  presentation  to  the 
company's  college  at  Addiscombe  was  procured,  where  he 
was  to  go  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  adequate  age  ;  but  a 
severe  injury  to  his  foot  when  a  lad  of  between  thirteen  or 
fourteen  disabled  him'  for  several  years,  and  rendered  the 
fulfillment  of  that  design  impracticable. 

During  convalescence  from  this  accident,  and  when  he 
was  permitted  to  resume  his  studies,  he  went  to  reside  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  John  Hayden,  Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese 
of  Derry  and  Baphoe,  at  Killaloo  Glebe,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  of  Londonderry,  who  superintended  his  educa- 
tion; and,  asit  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  open  air  his  lessons  were  generally  recited  on  horse- 
back when  riding  about  the  parish  with  his  reverend  preceptor. 

When  he  was  able  to  lay  aside  the  crutches  which  he  had 
used  for  nearly  four  years,  and  had  gained  comparative 
strength,  he  visited  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1850,  for 
the  expected  benefits  of  the  sea  voyage  out  and  home,  in  a 
sailing  vessel,  owned  by  a  relative  of  the  family.  The  out- 
ward voyage  was  a  tedious  one  (between  two  and  three 
months),  but  it  produced  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  he 
landed  in  Wihnington,  North  Carolina,  a  strong  and  healthy- 
looking  young  man.  During  a  short  tour  of  a  month  (while 
the  unloading  and  re-loading  of  the  vessel  was  taking  place), 
which  he  made  northward,  visiting  Richmond,  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  (but  failing  for  lack  of  time  to 
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reach  New  York),  he  became  so  impressed  with  the  magni- 
ficent future  that  was  in  store  for  the  United  States,  that  he 
returned  to  Ireland  fully  determined  to  make  that  country 
his  future  home,  if  the  controlling  authority  (he  being  under 
age)  would  grant  consent.  At  first,  this  was  withheld  ;  but 
subsequently  a  compromise  was  effected,  the  terms  being 
that  if  young  Orr  continued  of  the  same  mind  till  the  sum- 
mer of  the  following  year  the  objection  would  be  withdrawn. 
There  was  no  wavering  on  his  part  from  the  impressions  pre- 
viously formed;  time  had  only  served  to  confirm  them;  and, 
in  the  autumn  of  1851,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  the 
steamship  City  of  Glasgow,  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  New  York.  This  vessel  was  soon 
after  lost  at  sea  and  all  on  board  perished;  she  was  never  heard 
of  after  leaving  Philadelphia  on  a  subsequent  return  voyage. 

Among  many  letters  of  introduction  which  Mr.  Orr 
brought  to  the  United  States,  was  one  to  the  banking  firm  of 
J.  &  J.  Stuart,  and  another  to  that  of  Abraham  Bell  &  Son,  of 
Park  Eow.  The  senior  member  of  the  former  firm  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  remaining  in  the  United  States,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  success  here  was  very  uncertain  and  England,  if  it 
did  not  offer  better  opportunities,  had  fewer  temptations  for 
young  men.  Mr.  Abraham  Bell,  a  genial  warm-hearted 
Quaker  gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  him  to  remain 
in  New  York,  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  a  situation  in  the  offtce  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Ralph  Post,  a  shipping  and  commission  merchant  of  South 
street.  In  later  years,  Mr.  Orr  has  often  referred  to  the  kind 
and  encouraging  reception  he  received  from  Mr.  Bell,  whose 
warm,  friendship  and  advice  influenced  his  career,  in  com- 
parison to  that  accorded  him  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  although 
an  Irishman,  seemed  to  have  little  confidence  in  either  the  per- 
se verence  or  staying  powers  of  his  more  youthful  country- 
man. It  is  a  coincidence  that  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, that  many  years  afterwards  Mr.  Orr  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  large  foreign 
financial  institution  (having  a  branch  office  in  New  York), 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Stuart. 

Another  letter  of  introduction  which  he  presented  was  to 
the  Scotch  firm  of  Ritchie,  Bane  &  Co.,  who  have  long  since 
passed  away.  At  his  request,  and  prior  to  obtaining  the 
situation  referred  to  from  Mr.  Post,  Mr.  Ritchie  kindly 
permitted  him  to  come  to  his  office  for  a  short  period  and 
assist  in  forwarding  some  work  that  had  fallen  behind  hand, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  United  States 
currency  and  the  modus  operandi  of  an  American  merchant's 
counting-room.  His  instructor  was  the  book-keeper  of  the 
establishment,  who,  after  courteously  initiating  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  his  profession,  confided  to  him  the  secret 
that  he  was  studying  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  tuition  ter- 
minated, but  twenty-two  years  afterwards  Mr.  Orr  united 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklyn, 
in  extending  a  call  to  a  reverend  gentleman,  as  assistant 
minister,  of  that  parish  (to  have  the  special  supervision  of  its 
most  important  mission),  who  proved  to  be  none  other  than 
■his  American  preceptor;  each  having,  in  the  intervening 
years,  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  other. 

In  1856,  the  firm  of  Wallace  &  Wickes,  whose  office  was 
then  in  Front  street,  tendered  Mr.  Orr  the  position  of  cashier 
and  confidential  clerk,  which  was  accepted  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  on  his  part,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years. 
For  the  members  of  this  firm  he  entertained  the  warmest 
friendship  and  only  severed  the  relationship,  with  their  con- 
sent and  advice,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  office  of 
David  Dows  &  Co. ,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  where  a  wider 
field  was  presented  to  him. 


On  May  1st,  1861,  Mr.  Orr  became  a  partner  in  this  firm, 
and  has  been  actively  concerned  in  its  management  ever 
since.  The  founder  of  the  firm  of  David  Dows  &  Co.  was 
John  Dows,  of  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  New  York,  and  it 
dates  back  to  1825,  when  the  produce  trade  of  the  United 
States  was  in  its  infancy  and  merchandise  could  only  be 
transported  in  large  volume  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
and  vice  versa,  via  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers  ;  canals, 
or  railroads  being'then  unknown.  John  Dpws  died  in  1844, 
and  the  business  was  continued  by  David  Dows  and  Ira  B. 
Gary,  his  surviving  partners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dows 
&  Cary. 

In  1854  Mr.  Cary  died,  and  David  Dows  associated  with 
himself  his  nephew,  John  D.  Mairs,  and  under  the  name  of 
David  Dows  &  Co.,  the  business  was  continued  without  in- 
terruption. This  firm  confines  its  operations  to  a  strictly 
commission  business  in  the  major  farm  prpducts  of  the 
United  States.  Grain,  flour  and  provisions  are  the  principal 
factors,  while  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  and  ndany  other  com- 
modities are  also  shipped  to  its  care. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  gave  an  immense  im- 
petus to  the  volume  of  its  transactions,  and  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, this  not  only  increased,  but  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  found  it  advan- 
tageous and  profitable  to  procure  its  services  in  purchasing  a 
large  part  of  the  subsistence  stores  needed  for  the  armies 
east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  up  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
As  Mr.  Orr  had  direct  supervision  of  the  financial  and  pro- 
vision departments  of  the  firm,  and  was  continually  con- 
sulted by  the  Commissary  General,  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  General  Eaton,  the  head  of  that  Department 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  may  not  be  out  of 
place : 

Office  of 
Ass'T  Com.-General  of  Subsistence, 
New  Yoek,  Sept;  27th,'  1864. 
Messrs.  David  Dows  &  Co. : 

Gentlemen — With  much  pleasure  I  send  you  the  fpllowjng 
extract  from  a  letter,  yesterday  received  from  General  Eaton, 
Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  Army: 

Office  OoMMissART-GENEBAii  of  Subsistence,") 
Washington  Gitt,  D.  C  ,  Sept.  24th,  1864.     f 

Col.  H.  F.  Clabk,  a.  D.  C.  &  A.  0.  G.  S.,.  New  York;     , 

Sir — Your  letter  of  yesterday,  reporting  the  result  of  the  purchase 
of  provisions,  made  under  your  authority,  by  David  Dows  &  Co.,  has 
been  received.  These  purchases  have  been  made  with  commendable 
mercantile  skill,  and  with  the  evident  desire  to  serve  the  economical 
interests  of  the  country.  The  thanks  of  this  department  are  due 
Messrs.  David  Dows  &  Co.  for  this  service. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
j  (Signed)  A.  B.  EATON,  C.  G.  S. 

i     I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  H.  F.  CLARKE. 

COL.  A.  D.  C.  &  A.  C.  G.  S. 

The  transaction  here  referred  to  covered  several  millions 
of  dollars  in  value.  It  not  only  embraced  the  purchase  of 
provisions,  but  also  the  negotiation  of  government  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  (with  which  in  large  measure  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  was,  from  neces- 
sity, forced  to  pay  its  debts),  upon  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Orr,  and  which  proved  much  more  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  that  which  was  practiced  prior  to  David  Dows  & 
Go's  management.  It  was  in  some  respects  a  test  case,  which 
worked  so  well  that  it  was  continuously  followed  till  the 
close  of  the  war. 

The  policy  and  aim  of  David  Dows  '&  Go.  has  always  been 
to  encourage  the  agricultural  and  commercial  development 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  as  a  means',  it  has  always  been 
identified  with  those  enterprises  which  assisted  in  opening 
up  and  utilizing  the  products  of  new  territories,  and  has 
ever  been  among  the  first  to  f oUow  the  pioneering  railroad 
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into  the  wilderness.  Nor  has  it  forgotten  its  obligations  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  its  great  dormitory,  Brooklyn, 
where,  on  the  water  front  of  the  latter,  it  has  built  some  of 
the  finest  grain  warehouses  and  elevators  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. It  has  done  much  to  make  the  harbor  of  New  York  the 
granary  for  the  old  world,  and  the  city  of  New  York  the  great 
grain  ceuter  of  the  United  States.  In  all  these  matters  Mr. 
Orr  has  actively  seconded  the  indomitable  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  his  senior  partner,  Mr.  Dows,  and  has  ever  found  in 
him  a  friend  from  whom  he  could  accept  counsel,  and  whose 
example  it  was  his  aim  to  emulate.  Hence  we  find  him 
asserting,  when  opportunity  offers,  the  commercial  su- 
premacy of  New  York,  and  advocating  and  supporting  every 
influence  that  will  tend  to  insure  that  end.  -  Year  after 
year,  since  1871,  he  appeared  before  committees  of  the  Leg- 
islature, urging  the  reduction  of  tolls  on  the  state  canals; 
untilin  1883,  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change Committee  of  Fifty,  he  presented  the  unanswerable 
argument  of  the  Exchange  in  favor  of  "free  canals,"  and 
made  the  demand  "  that  every  toll  bar  erected  against  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  state,  and  the  interests  of  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,   must  now  be  taken  down." 

In  18/5  Mr.  Orr  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tilden  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigat- 
ing the  aflfau-s  aad  management  of  the  canals  of  this  state. 
His  colleagues  were  John  Bigelow,  Daniel  Magone,  Jr.,  and 
John  D.  Van  Buren.  This  commission  faithfully  fulfilled 
the  mission  entrusted  to  its  care.  It  was  organized  in  April, 
and  did  not  terminate  its  labors  till  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Throu  ^h  it  a  system  of  frauds  was  discovered 
and  developed,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  many  years, 
and  was  sapping  the  moral  condition  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  state. 

Very  many  of  the  guilty  persons  were  brought  to  justice, 
and  made  to  refund  their  ill-gotten  gains.  Prominent  state 
officials,  who  had  either  connived  at,  or  profited  by,  these 
wrong-doings,  were  forced  to  resign,  in  order  to  avoid  judi- 
cial removal;  and  others  who  could  not  be  proved  legally 
guilty,  but  whom  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  deemed 
responsible,  withdrew  into  private  life  as  soon  as  their  terms 
of  office  expired,  and  in  a  political  sense,  were  heard  of  no 
more. 

This  commission  was  clothed  with  extraordinary  powers 
It  was  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  arrest 
all  refractory  witnesses.  Its  expenses  were  of  necessity 
large;  some  $35,000;  aad  yet  it  may  be  said  to  have  paid 
more  than  its  own  expenditures,  as  it  collected  from  persons 
wrongfully  and  fraudulently  receiving,  and  returned  to 
the  state,  either  in  cash  or  state  certificates  of  indebtedness 
143,000;  collected  proofs  which  enabled  the  state  to  sue  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which  had  been  wronK- 
fuUy  or  fraudulently  paid  to  dishonest  contractors,  and 
caused  contracts  to  be  cancelled,  and  useless  constructions  to 
be  stopped  wnich  would  have  involved  the  useless  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  dollars  more.  As  a  result,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  were  adopted  by  the 
Legislature;  the  pernicious  elective  offices  of  canal  commis- 
sioners were  aboUshed,  divided  responsibility  was  entirely 
eliminated  from  canal  management;  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  with  a  direcc  responsibility,  was 
created,  and  the  expense  of  canal  maintenance  was  reduced 
more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  Orr  has  been  identified  with  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchahge  since  1859.  He  was  one  of  those  active,  earnest 
men  who,  after  many  defeats,  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
1871-2  the  organization  that  now  prevails,  and  which  since 
then  has  grown  into  such  grand  proportions,  and  promises 


such  splendid  results.  His  constant  aim  has  been  to  make 
the  Exchange  self -appreciative  and  self -asserting,  and  claim 
to  be  what  it  has  the  right  to  be,  the  great  central  commer- 
cial association  of  the  United  States.  To  insure  this,  it 
needed  a  building  worthy  of  that  aim  and  claim,  and  in 
1879  it  was  finally  decided  to  erect  one  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

A  building  committee  was  created,  consisting  of  eight 
gentlemen,  with  full  power  as  to  location  and  character  of 
construction  within  prescribed  limits,  of  which  Mr.  Orr  was 
one,  and  he  was  at  once  elected  its  secretary.  The  commit- 
tee immediately  took  the  position  that  the  sum  named  was 
much  too  small,  and  after  many  meetings  and  controversies 
with  the  board  of  managers  and  members  of  the  Exchange, 
procured  its  increase  to  three  millions  of  dollars,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  was  more  appropriate  for  the 
purpose.  The  wisdom  of  this  action  is  now  apparent.  A 
building,  creditable  to  the  Exchange  and  the  city  of  New 
York,  is  now  being  completed,  which  combines  architectural 
effect  with  all  present  and  prospective  Exchange  needs; 
and  which  will  yield  at  the  same  time  a  yearly  revenue,  to 
be  expended  in  the  interests  of  American  commerce  for  all 
time,  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  the 
courage  and  earnest  advocacy  of  Mr.  Orr,  in  large  measure, 
is  due  these  praiseworthy  results. 

Other  Exchange  interest,  only  second  to  that  mentioned 
above,  has  received  his  careful  attention.  In  all  large  com- 
mercial bodies  differences  of  opinion  and  misunderstandings 
must,  of  necessity,  be  frequent.  To  settle  such  by  recourse 
to  legal  tribunals  is  expensive  and  tedious,  and  owing  to  the 
admissibleness  of  technicalities  when  so  adjudicated,  very 
often  the  equities  of  the  case  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Mr. 
Orr  has  always  advocated  settlement  of  such  differences  by 
arbitration,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  development 
of  this  system  of  mercantile  justice.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  arbitration  commit- 
tee of  exchange,  and  so  successful  has  that  committee  been 
in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  members,  that  in  its  late 
reports  to  the  board  of  managers,  the  following  statements 
are  found  : 

,."-'^*  *^  *^^  experience  of  this  committee  that  settlement  of 
differences  between  members  of  this  Exchange  by  arbitra- 
tion, without  intervention  of  law,  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
general  rule.  Indeed,  the  prediction  is  ventured  that,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  intelligent  business  men,  and  guided  by 
the  influences  which  they  cannot  fail  to  exert,  the  large  cor- 
porations and  associations  throughout  the  land  that  are  de- 
pendent upon  commerce,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
patronage  and  support,  will  ultimately  adopt  the  same  sys- 
tem for  adjusting  controversies  and  solving  problems  that 
¥^I^°7  T  ®  ^ouJidations  of  tedious  and  expensive  law  suits. 
'  *  *  In  this  association  of  three  thousand  merchants, 
the  committee  has  not  learned  of  a  single  instance  during 
the  past  two  years  where  the  law  has  been  called  upon  to  ad- 
judicate between  members." 

In  matters  of  finance,  Mr.  Orr's  opinions  are  much  re- 
spected and  his  services  sought.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Mechanics'  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  was  tendered 
the  office  of  president  after  the  resignation  of  Benj.  B.  Sher- 
man, in  1883,  but  declined  it  because  of  more  pressing 
obligations.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  Bank,  and  a  director  and  member  of  the  finance 
committees  of  the  Continental  and  American  Fire  Insurance 
companies,  and  of  several  other  kindred  institutions;  also  a 
director  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in  1851,  Mr.  Orr  came 
to  reside  in  Brooklyn,  and  has  continued  to  dwell  there  ever 
since.  He  thoroughly  believes  that  that  city  will  ultimately 
become  the  first  in  population,  in  manufacture's,  and  in  solid, 
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home-like  comforts,  if  the  people  will  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities as  they  are  presented,  and  are  appreciative  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future,  which,  in  almost  all  things  Ameri- 
can, may  be  made  to  far  surpass  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine.  In  his  opinion,^  from  its  advantageous  loca- 
tion and  other  favorable  conditions,  Brooklyn  cannot  be 
held  back  from  continuous  growth  and  prominence;  but 
with  moderate  taxation,  ample  water  supply,  a  thorough 
system  of  rapid  transit,  and  a  continuation  of  such  upright 
municipal  government  as  has  been  enjoyed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1883,  together  with  its  close  identification  with  the 
financial  and  commercial  interests  of  New  York,  it  could  be 
wonderfully  helped  forward;  and,  if  it  does. not  in  all  re- 
spects rank  first,  it  will  only  be  second  to  the  great  metropo- 
lis, to  which  it  will  always  add  lustre,  and  of  which  it  really 
forms  a  part.  For  these  reasons,  he  has  always  lent  a  will- 
ing and  helpful  hand  to  found,  sustain,  or  direct  those  in- 
stitutions of  a  philanthropic,  educational,  or  refining  char- 
acter, which  are  so  essential  to  the  healthful  development  of 
all  large  cities.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  St.  John's  Hospital,  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute,  the  Brooklyn  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society,  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  the  Art  Associa- 
tion, the  Brooklyn  Library  and  the  South  Brooklyn  Savings 
Institution,  in  which  latter,  with  its  twenty-one  thousand 
depositors,  owning  over  nine  million  dollars  of  deposits,  he 
takes  the  deepest  interest.  He  holds  that  the  savings  banks 
furnish  the  means  of  teaching,  in  the  most  direct  and  practi- 
cal manner,  the  science  of  political  economy  to  the  masses 
of  the  people.  He  believes  that  every  one  who  is  prospect- 
ively dependent  upon  his  or  her  exertions  should  be  encour- 
aged to  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  m.aking  future 
provision  against  "  the  rainy  day;"  and  he  makes  it  a  condi- 
tion with  those  whom  he  employs,  that  they  shall  have  an 
active  savings  bank  account;  holding  that  the  best  evidence 
one  person  can  give  another  of  intended  faithful  service,  is 
that  evidence  of  self -appreciation,  that  first  duty  which  looks 
beyond  the  needs  of  to-day,  and  makes  provision  for  the  un- 
known wants  of  to-morrow. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Orr  may  be  termed  an  independent,  al- 
though all  through  the  War  he  had  very  decided  republican 
afSliations.  He  advocates  absolute  freedom  of  action,  irre- 
spective of  party  domination,  in  the  great  national  questions 
of  the  day,  beUeving  that  a  man's  conscience  is  his  best 
guide;  and  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  na- 
tional politics  into  systems  of  municipal  governments.  Al- 
though he  is  not  a  "  protectionist,"  as  that  term  is  generally 
understood,  he  is  equally  opposed  to  "free  trade"  in  the 
United  States,  his  views  being  that  there  should  be  a  tariff 
that  will  produce  the  needed  revenue,  and  insure,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fair  remuneration  and  elevation  of  American 
labor.  He  also  holds  that  raw  material  and  foreign  built 
ships,  except  when  the  latter  are  to  be  used  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  States,  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

He  has  never  held  political  ofBce,  except  once,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Electoral  College  that  cast  the 
Presidential  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  in  1876.  Although  of  republican  affinities,  Mr.  Orr 
was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  this  college,  because  of  his 
known  friendship  and  confidence  in  the  democratic  candi- 
date, believing  that  if  he  should  be  inaugurated,  as  he  be- 
lieved he  had  been  elected,  Mr.  Tilden  would  carry  with  him 
-  to  Washington  the  same  system  of  reform  that  he  had  intro- 
duced into  Albany,  when  he  was  the  honored  and  respected 
Governor  of  this  State,  in  1875-6. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Orr  was  tendered  the  nomination  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  by  both  the  Republican  and 


Democratic  parties,  and  the  year  following  he  was  offered 
the  ComptroUership  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  its  Mayor, 
Hon.  Franklin  Edson,  both  of  which  flattering  offers  he  de- 
clined because  of  his  many  business  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Orr  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Cathedral  at  Garden  City, 
which  Mrs.  A. '  T.  Stewart  presented  to  the  diocese  of  Long 
Island.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of 
the  diocese,  and  a  trustee  of  several  of  the  diocesan  charities. 
In  1856,  he  married  Juliet  Buckingham,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ammi  Dows,  Esq.  (then  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Dows, 
Guiteau  &  Co.,  of  New  York),  who  died  in  1873.  He  subse- 
quently married  Margaret  Shippen,  daughter  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Luquer,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Dominick  Lynch,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  a  great  great 
granddaughter  of  Chief  Justice  Edward  Shippen,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  three  daughters,  Jane  Dows,  Mary  Moore 
and  Juliet  Ector. 

In  person,  Mr.  Orr  stands  about  six  feet  in  height,  but  is 
rather  slight  in  build  for  a  man  of  that  stature.  In  his  man- 
ner he  is  active  and  quick,  and  his  constitution  is  nervous 
and  vigorous.  He  is  now  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  time 
has  not  laid  its  hand  heavily  upon  him.  He  attributes  this 
in  great  measure  to  a'  principle  laid  down  early  in  life,  and 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  he'  faithfully  follows  out, 
viz.,  that  when  he  leaves  his  office  he  also  leaves  his  busi- 
ness there,  and  never  allows  its  cares  and  anxieties  to  invade 
the  happiness  of  his  home.  He  believes  that  the  toils  should 
be  largely  intermingled  with  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  has 
ever  regretted  that  the  American  merchant  and  professional 
man  differs  so  much  in  this  respect  from  the  habits  of  life 
almost  universally  observed  in  the  older  countries  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe.  It  is  indeed  a  very  true  adage  that  "all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and,  it  may  also 
be  added,  a  prematurely  old  man^ — a  condition  which  could 
easily  be  avoided  by  all  our  business  men,  if  Mr.  Orr's  prin- 
ciple was  not  the  exception  but  the  general  rule. 


Hakrison  S.  Vising — a  resident  of  Brooklyn  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  widely  known  in  New  York  as  an  authority 
in  maritime  affairs,  and  as  the  organizer  and  head  of  the 
"H.  S.  Vining's  Bureau  of  Inspection"  for  grain-loading 
vessels;  also.  Marine  Surveyer  and  Appraiser — was  born  in 
Lisbon,  Me. ,  Nov.  4,  1834. 

His  early  childhood  was  passed  in  "  S.  W.  Bend,"  a  village 
of  Durham,  in  that  State,  so  called  from  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
Androscoggin  River,  at  that  picturesque  portion  of  the  town. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  which  city  and  the  Seminary  in  the  suburbs,  he 
received  his  education,  and  from  which  port  he  sailed  for 
many  years.  He  went  to  sea,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  with  his 
father,  who  was  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed. 
From  that  time,  for  three  years,  he  made  winter  voyages 
only,  spending  the  intervening  summers  at  Westbrook  Acad- 
emy, and  at  a  private  school  in  the  city,  for  the  higher  math- 
ematics. 

The  only  books  which  he  took  with  him  to  sea,  to  beguile 
his  leisure  hours,  were  McCuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary, 
and  works  upon  Navigation  and  Astronomy,  thus  early  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  career,  both  as  a  merchant  and  a  sailor. 
At  school  he  studied  bookkeeping,  surveying,  etc. 

The  whole  science  of  Navigation  he  mastered  perfectly, 
when  very  young,  by  self -study.  He  commanded  a  fine  bark 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Every  inch  a  sailor,  he  was  very 
successful  in  his  voyages,  winning  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  those  under  him  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  took 
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every  possible  advantage,  and  by  his  quickness  to  foresee 
and  avert  threatened  danger  and  disaster.  His  judgment  of 
the  weather  at  sea  yr&s  remarkable. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Vining  settled  in  Brooklyn,  retiring  from  the 
sea,  after  seventeen  years'  experience  of  its  dangers  and  vi- 
cissitudes. In  his  early  voyages  he  acquired  the  Spanish 
language  and  various  dialects,  in  foreign  ports,  which  proved 
of  great  service  to  him  in  transacting  mercantile  business 
with-people  of  many  nationalities,  during  the  sixteen  years 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  shipping  and  commission 
business  in  New  York;  and  later,  in  the  great  enterprise 
which  has  made  him  known,  not  only  in  the  metropolis  and 
the  prmcipal  ports  of  the  United  States,  but  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent.  We  refer  to  his  connection  with  the 
grain  trade,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a  wide  popularity.  In 
1873,  he  organized  the  "  H.  S.  Vining's  Bureau  of  Inspec- 
tion "  for  the  grain  trade  with  Europe,  which  has  systema- 
tized and  greatly  facilitated  business  for  the  ship,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  underwriter  in  this  vast  commercial  interest. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  this  Bureau  has  inspected  and  given 
certificates  to  over  twelve  thousand  vessels  of  all  classes.  It 
is  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  facilities  of  this  Bureau  for  promptness  and  dispatch 
are  remarkable.  In  1880,  the  number  of  vessels,  including 
steamships  and  sailing  vessels,  that  came  under  this  inspec- 
lion  was  2,135;  316  vessels  of  all  kinds  receiving  certificates 
in  a  single  month  during  that  year. 

An  important  feature  of  this  organization  is  the  establish- 
lishment  of  a  perfect  system,  regulating  lay-days,  and  the 
draft  of  water  to  which  the  ship  should  load,  thereby  saving 
disputes  and  litigation. 

la  all  cases  of  arbitration  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Vining's  opinion  has  always  been  sustained. 

In  1875,  he  received  the  written  approval  of  fifty-four  in- 
surance companies  on  the  Continent,  from  Russia  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  Grain  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  for  1880,  "H. 
S.  Vining's  Bureau  of  Inspection  "  was  incorporated. 

The  Nautical  Gazette,  published  in  New  York,  in  its  is- 
sue of  September  18,  1879,  has  the  following:  "When  it  is 
considered  that  Mr.  Vining's  inspection  is  the  growth  of  in- 
dividual ability  and  integrity,  and  has  at  times  to  combat 
with  large  and  wealthy  corporations,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
managed  with  the  most  thorough  intelligence  and  rectitude, 
and  has  thus  commanded  the  confidence  and  secured  the 
patronage  of  the  largest  grain  shippers  in  America,  as  well 
as  many  underwriting  companies." 

Mr.  Vining  has  written  a  work,  which  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, entitled,  "The  Nautical  Handbook,"  containing  a 
complete  dictionary  of  nautical  words  and  phrases,  alphabet- 
ically arranged,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  information 
in  regard  to  ship-building,  dimensions  of  spars,  stowage,  etc., 
and  a  table  of  comparison  for  finding  the  capacity  of  ships 
for  various  cargoes. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Vining  joined  the  Masonic  body  in  the  "An- 
cient Landmark  Lodge,"  of  Portland,  Me.,  of  which  Lodge 
he  is  now  a  life  member.  In  Brooklyn,  he  took  the  higher 
degrees,  and  was  Eminent  Commander  of  the  Clinton  Com- 
mandery  for  two  years,  devoting  to  it  a  lively,  energetic  in- 
terest. Of  the  second  year  in  which  he  held  this  office,  the 
following  record  appears  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
Grand  Commandery,  New  York,  1883  :  "  During  this  year, 
the  meetings  were  regularly  attended,  and  more  work  done 
than  in  all  the  previous  existence  of  the  body."  This  cov- 
ered a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  from  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Vining  has  also  taken  all  of  the  "Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite  "  degrees,  to  the  88d  and  last  degree,  and 


is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  North- 
ern Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America,  being,  for 
1883,  the  thirteenth  on  the  list  of  living  members,  in  the  or- 
der of  admittance. 

Mr.  Vining's  activity  in  business  is  unabated.  Thorough- 
ness, steadiness  of  purpose,  and  breadth  of  aim,  still  charac- 
terize all  his  undertakings,  in  a  notable  degree.  Genial  and 
versatile,  he  finds  many  ways  to  be  helpful  to  others,  and  has 
many  friends  among  all  classes.  Eminently  useful  in  his 
day  and  generation,  may  "  his  days  be  long  in  the  land." 


Richard  Habper  Laimbeer  was  bom  June  32d,  1835,  and 
has  lived  most  of  his  Ufe  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  having 
removed  to  the  Sixth  Ward  of  the  last  mentioned  city  from 
New  York  in  1849,  and  since  resided  there.  His  parents  were 
WiUiam  and  Thomazine  (Harper)  Laimbeer. 

William  Laimbeer,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  De- 
cember 13,  1861,  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  business 
men  of  his  time,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  of 
the  history  of  Brooklyn  to  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber who,  in  order  to  secure  better  communication  between 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  signed  a  bond  to  indemnify  the 
Ferry  Company  against  possible  loss,  as  an  inducement  to 
run  a  ferry  boat  from  Whitehall  street,  New  York,  to  Ham- 
ilton avenue,  Brooklyn.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  busi- 
ness at  the  Atlantic  Dock,  and  built  the  first  stores  on  the 
North  Pier  there,  and  subsequently  others,  which,  with  other 
improvements,  constituted  a  valuable  property.  About  1853 
he  retired  from  active  business,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  on  his  farm  at  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county, 
N.  Y. 

In  1845,  Mr.  R.  H.  Laimbeer  engaged  in  the  storage  busi- 
ness, occupying  the  block  of  property  and  privileges  then  be- 
longing to  his  father,  at  the  foot  of  Congress  and  Warren 
streets.  In  1848,  he  removed  to  the  Atlantic  Dock,  and  from 
that  time  until  1863,  carried  on  his  business  on  the  North 
Pier. 

In  1863,  he  removed  to  Clinton  wharf,  where,  until  1868, 
he  was  the  active  manager  of  the  business  of  the  firm  of  R. 
H.  Laimbeer  &  Co.,  consisting  of  R.  H.  Laimbeer,  A.  E.  Mas- 
ters and  L.  B.  Shaw.  In  1873,  The  Grain  Warehouse  Com- 
pany was  organized,  and  assumed  control  of  the  stores,  for- 
merly of  R.  H.  Laimbeer  &  Co.,  L.  B.  Shaw  and  A.  E.  Mas- 
ters, and  David  Dows  &  Co.'s  Columbia  stores,  at  the  foot  of 
Pacific  street.  Of  this  company,  A.  E.  Masters  was  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Laimbeer  was  treasurer.  Two  years  later,  Tlie 
Grain  Warehousing  Company  was  organized,  with  L.  B. 
Shaw  as  president,  and  R.  H.  Laimbeer  as  treasurer.  AH  of 
its  warehouses  and  elevators  are  located  on  the  Atlantic 
Dock,  and  its  New  York  office  is  at  No.  5  Moore  street.  It  is 
probable  that  this  company  has  to-day  the  largest  capacity 
for,  and  is  doing  a  more  extensive  business  than  any  other 
single  warehousing  firm  in  the  world;  and  it  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  wise  forethought  and  admirable  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Laimbeer  that  it  has  assumed  its  present  status. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Laimbeer  with  other  prominent  en- 
terprises is  well  known.  He  has  been,  since  its  organization, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  was 
formerly  a  member  of  its  board  of  managers.  He  is  vioe-presi- 
jlent  and  director  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Bank, 
and  trustee  of  the  South  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank.  For  some 
years  past  he  has  been  identified  with  mining  enterprises, 
and  he  is  a  director  in  the  Standard  Mining  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  some  other  similar  corporations. 

May  31st,  1848,  Mr.  Laimbeer  married  Kate  J.  Radcliffe. 
daughter  of  John  and  Susan  Radcliffe,  of  Port  Jackson,  Mont- 
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'  gomery  county,  N.  Y.  They  have  a  eon  and  two  daughters. 
The  son,  Richard  H.  Laimbeer,  Jr.,  is  a  lawyer,  with  his 
•fflce  at  133  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Mr.  Laimbeer,  from  his  youth  up,  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  religious  matters,  and  early  in  life  became  a  professor  of 
religion.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  a  trustee  with  his 
father  in  the  Ha,mmond  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  and  at  the  same  time  occupied  the  position  of  its 
treasurer.  .  After  taking  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  he  was 
for  many  years  identified  with  the  South  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  Amity  and  Clinton  streets,  and  he 
was  one  of  sixty  of  its  members  who  withdrew  to  constitute 
and  organize  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  First  place  and  Clinton  street.  To  the  establish- 
ment and  success  of  Westminster  Church,  Mr.  Laimbeer  has 
been  a  generous  contributor,  as  well  as  a  faithful  worker  ; 
and  his  official  connection  with  it  has  continued  from  the 
first.  To  all  of  its  interests,  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
willing  and  liberal  helper,  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
state  that  he  is,  and  has  been,  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  the 
organization  which  have  been  necessary  to  its  upholding. 
Upon  all  its  means  of  grace  he  is  a  faithful  attendant. 

Politically,  Mr.  Laimbeer  is  an  ardent  Republican,  but  he 
has  long  since  withdrawn  from  active  participation  in  political 
affairs;  the  demands  of  his  business  interests,  and  the  quieter 
claims  of  church  and  home,  requiring  his  whole  time  and 
devotion.  He  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  great  employer  of  la- 
bor, and  is  in  every  sense  the  friend  of  the  workingman. 
His  life  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  very  busy  one;  and  if  he  has 
prospered  beyond  many  of  his  acquaintances,  it  is  conceded 
that  his  prosperity  is  only  the  legitimate  reward  of  enter- 
prise and  earnest  and  honest  endeavor.  He  is  such  a  citizen 
as  Brooklyn  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  one  of  a  number 
whose  improvements  along  the  Brooklyn  water  front  have 
contributed  not  a  little  toward  bringing  to  the  Brooklyn 
shore  much  of  the  business  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
which  will  remain  as  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  city's  develop- 
ment long  after  the  men  who  have  made  them  shall  have 
passed  away. 


GrENEEAL  FRANCIS  E.  PiNTO.— The  oldest  brick  house  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  the  old  Pinto  house,  which  was  erected 
in  the  year  1745,  of  bricks  imported  from  England.  In  that 
house,  in  the  year  1755,  was  bom  William  Pinto,  of  Spanish 
descent,  who  became  the  father  of  General  Francis  E.  Pinto. 
At  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  William  Pinto  entered  Yale 
College,  and  at  his  death  was  referred  to  as  having  been  the 
oldest  graduate  of  that  institution.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  New  Haven  by  the  British,  during  the  Revolution,  he  was 
one  of  a  number  of  students  at  Yale  who  armed  themselves, 
as  well  as  time  and  circumstances  would  permit,  to  assist  in 
the  defense  of  the  town.  Two  of  his  brothers,  also,  were 
nimibered  in  this  party.  One  of  them  was  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  British;  the  other  was  wounded  and  carried  to  a  place 
of  safety  by  William  Pinto,  who  took  him  up  before  him  on 
a  horse  upon  which  he  was  mounted.  Later,  William  Pinto 
was  a  member  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  owed  the  salvation  of  his  life  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  massacre  of  his  comrades  by  the 
British,  he  had  been  sent  with  despatches  under  orders  from 
Colonel  Ledyard.  After  the  Revolution  he  became  one  of  the 
first  New  Haven  traders  with  the  West  Indies,  and  in  time 
assumed  considerable  importance  as  a  vessel  owner.  During 
the  war  of  1813-14 — the  day  before  the  historical  engagement 
between  the  Constitution  and  Ouerriere— -while  returning 
from  the  island  of  Trinidad  with  one  of  his  vessels  laden  | 


with  molasses  and  rum,  he  was  captured  with  his  crew  and 
cargo  by  the  British  ship  Guerriere.  About  sixty  of  the 
Americans  were  placed  on  board  Mr.  Pinto's  vessel,  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  exchange  for  British  prisoners 
of  war  held  there.  The  Britons  stove  in  all  but  one  of  the 
casks  of  molasses  stowed  on  the  Yankee  trader's  decks,  re- 
taining the  one  cask,  as  they  alleged,  "to  treat  the  Yankees 
with."  In  the  engagement,  a  missile  from  an  American  gun 
burst  the  molasses  cask,  the  contents  of  which  ran  out  and 
overspread  a  portion  of  the  deck  of  the  Ouerriere,  rendering  it 
so  slippery  that  the  English  gunners  were  unable  to  work  their 
pieces  effectively.  It  was  stated  by  high  contemporary  au- 
thority that  this  remarkable  accident  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  victory  of  the  Constitution.  After  many  years 
of  mercantile  life,  Mr.  Pinto  retired  from  business,  and  re- 
sided in  New  Haven  untU  his  death,  in  1847,  while  on  a  visit 
to  New  Orleans. 

Descended  from  a  nation  of  warriors  noted  for  conquest 
and  exploration,  the  son  of  a  father  who  took  part  in  two 
wars  in  which  his  country  was  involved,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  General  Francis  E.  Pinto  inherited  a  liking  for  military 
adventure  as  well  as  those  soldierly  qualities  which  have  en- 
abled him  to  render  service  to  his  country  in  two  later  strug- 
gles ;  service  which  has  won  for  him  the  recognition  of  his 
superiors,  and  placed  him,  at  this  time,  among  those  veterans 
whose  names  are  known  and  honored  by  a  large  class  of  the 
American  people.  Born  in  New  Haven,  June  30th,  1823,  he 
gained  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  that  town,  and  as  early  as  1835  was  placed  as  a  boy  in  a  dry 
goods  store  in  New  York.  He  passed  most  of  the  time  inter- 
vening until  1846  in  the  employment  of  different  New  York 
dry  goods  merchants,  rising  to  positions  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  ill  health  once  compelling  him  to  spend  between 
two  and  three  years  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut  and  the  summer 
of  1844  in  the  then  extremely  wild  and  picturesque  Adiron- 
dack region. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  1846,  Mr.  Pinto 
volunteered  in  his  country's  service,  and  on  the  6th  of  June, 
that  year,  was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  storming  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  the  taking  of  Pueblo,  the  battle  of  Contreras,  the 
assault  upon  Chapultepec,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, besides  taking  a  worthy  part  in  minor  engagements.  As 
interesting  incidents  of  his  experience  during  this  period,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  after  General  Sweeney  was  wounded  at 
Cherubusco,  Lieutenant  Pinto  supported  his  form  while  the 
operation  of  amputating  the  General's  arm  was  being  per- 
formed; and  that  he  saw  and  conversed  with  the  recently 
deceased  Captain  Mayne  Reid  upon  his  being  brought  into 
the  castle,after  having  been  wounded  outside  the  walls  of  Cha- 
pultepec. Before  and  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  Lieutenant  Pinto  rendered  some  brilliant  service, 
which  can  be  only  briefly  referred  to  in  these  pages.  The 
night  following  the  bombardment  of  Chapultepec,  he  had 
command  of  a  working  party  to  move  the  American  guns 
nearer  the  castle.  At  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  the  next 
day,  he  placed  the  first  scaling  ladder  in  a  ditch  against  the 
wall  of  the  Castle.  A  second  ladder  was  passed  over  and  he 
caught  the  end  on  the  point  of  his  saber,  holding  it  up  until 
it  was  shoved  on  the  main  wall,  thus  bridging  the  ditch. 
Then,  assisting  the  color  sergeant  of  his  regiment,  they  as- 
cended the  ladder  together  with  the  red  flag  presented  by  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  was  the  first  American  flag  inside 
the  Castle  walls.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  was 
detailed  with  a  hundred  men  at  the  gate  de  Belen  to  change 
the  location  of  the  sand-bags,  so  as  to  protect  the  American 
gunners  in  using  the  guns  of  the  Mexicans  captured  at  this 
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This  was  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  task,  and, 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  work,  he  was  honor- 
ably mentioned  in  general  orders. 

Lieutenant  Pinto  was  a  member  of  the  first  military  Court 
of  Commission,  which  met  in  the  Mexican  capital,  after  its 
capitulation,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  He 
was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  and  "breveted  captain, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  mustered  out  of  service  with  his 
regiment,  in  July,  1848,  after  a  little  more  than  two  years' 
service. 

Returning  to  private  life,  Mr.  Pinto  decided  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, then  holding  out  golden  promise  to  those  who  were 
venturesome  and  self-reliant  enough  to  seek  its  shores;  and, 
on  Christmas  day,  1848,  he  embarked  at  New  York  on  board 
the  steamer  Isthmus,  owned  by  George  Law,  for  California, 
via  Panama.  Passing  safely  through  dangers  by  fire  and 
storm  off  Cape  Hatteras,  the  Isthmus  reached  Havana  with 
its  supply  of  coal  about  exhausted.  On  account  of  a  report 
that  she  had  cholera  aboard,  it  was  only  with  the  utmost 
difiiculty  that  the  steamer  was  enabled  to  secure  a  little  fuel 
of  most  inferior  quality;  but,  putting  in  at  Port  Royal,  this 
deficiency  was  supplied.  The  crossing  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  was  effected,  and  then  Mr.  Pinto  and  his  compan- 
ions embarked  for  San  Francisco  on  the  California,  the  first 
steamer  that  made  the  voyage  up  the  Pacific  coast.  She  put 
in  at  Acapulco,  and  tlie  natives  fied  from  the  town,  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  a  piratical  craft.  At  Monterey 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  vessel  was  witliout  coal. 
A  landing  was  effected  on  the  timbered  coast,  and  the 
able-bodied  passengers  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  in- 
dustrious woodchoppers.  After  much  arduous  labor  had 
been  performed  in  this  cause,  a  large  number  of  sacks,  which 
had  been  erroneously  thought  to  contain  some  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, were  found  to  be  filled  with  coal;  and  after  this 
unnecessary,  though  not  an  altogether  unpleasant  delay,  the 
California  steamed  into  San  Francisco  Bay  on  the  88th  of 
February,  1849,  twenty-seven  days  out  from  Panama,  and  a 
little  more  than  two  months  after  Mr.  Pinto's  departure  from 
New  York.  San  Francisco  then  consisted  of  but  a  few  adobe 
houses,  but  the  spirit  of  progress  had  already  taken  root 
there,  and  it  was  the  point  of  supply  to  a  goodly  number  of 
overlanders  who  were  working  in  the  gold-fields  beyond. 
The  arrival  of  the  California  was  an  important  event.  Bon- 
fires were  lighted  in  honor  of  the  vessel  and  her  passengers 
and  the  latter  were  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
town. 

The  destination  of  every  Calif ornian  emigrant  was  "to  the 
diggings,"  and  Mr.  Pinto  at  once  joined  a  party  of  five  or  six 
of  his  fellow-voyagers  and  went,  via  Stockton,  to  the  South- 
ern mines.  The  party  combined  mining  with  trading,  and 
soon  opened  a  store  of  which  they  were  joint  owners,  and  of 
which,  after  some  little  experience  in  the  mines,  Mr.  Pinto 
was  placed  in  charge.  This  business  was  closed  out  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and  Mr.  Pinto  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  met  an  old  New  York  acquaintance,  named  Martin 
Waterman,  who,  in  company  with  Rodolph  Jordan,  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  general  mercantile  business,  in  which  the  two 
induced  Mr.  Pinto  to  become  a  partner,  and  the  firm  became 
Waterman,  Jordan  &  Co.  The  same  gentlemen,  under  the 
style  of  Pinto,  Jordan  &  Co.,  opened  a  store  in  Stockton  two 
weeks  later.  Both  houses  were  very  successful,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1851,  Mr.  Pinto  went  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  to 
their  interests  there.  In  May,  1851,  in  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  important  portions  of  San  Francisco, 
their  stores  there  were  swept  away,  and  the  conflagration 
which  ruined  Stockton  three  days  later  burned  their  other 
establishment  at  that  place.     Up  to  that  time,  it  had  not  been 


possible  to  effect  any  insurance  on  property  in  California, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  precaution  the  firm  had  taken  to 
build  warehouses  on  the  outskirts  of  Stockton,  in  which  con* 
siderable  merchandise  was  stored,  and  the  presence  in  San 
Francisco  bay  of  a  cargo  of  sugar  which  they  owned,  they 
would  have  been  utterly  without  recourse  ;  but,  thus  aided, 
they  were  enabled  to  rebuild  and  continue  business  at  both 
San  Francisco  and  Stockton.  In  December,  1851,  Mr.  Pinto 
came  to  New  York,  and,  on  the  6th  of  the  following  January, 
he  married  Miss  Jessie  Laimbeer,  to  whom  he  had  been  be- 
trothed prior  to  his  departure  for  California  in  1848.  Return- 
ing to  California  with  his  bride  in  the  following  March,  Mr. 
Pinto  dissolved  partnership  with  Messrs.  Waterman  and  Jor- 
dan, and,  becoming  a  partner  with  James  Baxter,  Ira  P. 
Rankin  and  Henry  Tay,  of  Boston,  opened  a  mercantile 
house  in  San  Francisco  and  another  in  Stockton.  About  a 
year  afterward  this  alliance  was  terminated  by  dissolution, 
and  a  new  firm  was  formed  by  Francis  E.  Pinto,  Henry  Tay 
and  Wilson  G.  Flint,  who  continued  the  same  business  at 
the  same  places,  but  so  unsuccessfully  that  a  separation  of 
the  partners  soon  took  place,  and  the  firm  of  Pinto,  Tay  & 
Flint  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Pinto  &  Waterman,  his  old 
partner  joining  him  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  meantime, 
Mrs.  Pinto  had  returned  to  New  York  with  her  daughter, 
and  she  remained  east  until  rejoined  by  her  husband.  The 
enterprise  of  Messrs.  Pinto  &  Waterman  was  successful,  and 
they  soon  entered  so  largely  into  the  grain  trade  that,  during 
the  year  1855,  they  handled  more  gi'ain  than  any  other  house 
in  San  Francisco.  In  the  spring  of  1856  the  firm  of  Pinto  & 
Waterman  terminated  its  existence,  and  .Mr.  Pinto  began  to 
settle  up  all  his  California  business,  with  a  view  to  returning 
to  New  York,  but  still  with  the  idea  that  he  might  possibly 
again  make  his  home  in  San  Francisco. 

At  this  time  occurred  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Pinto 
which  at  once  evidenced  his  soldierly  and  daring  spirit,  and 
his  readiness  to  serve  the  public,  even  at  the  risk  of  life  itself. 
Causes  which  have  become  historical,  and  any  satisfactory 
reference  to  which  is  manifestly  out  of  place  in  this  brief 
sketch,  rendered  necessary  the  organization  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  California.  It  was 
formed  early  in  1856,  and  was,  in  reality,  the  first  formal  and 
well  organized  body  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
the  Golden  State,  and  was  officially  designated  as  the  "  Mili- 
tary Department,  Committee  of  Vigilance."  The  civil  law 
was  ineffectual  to  secure  citizens  in  the  rights  of  life  and 
property,  and,  without  any  design  other  than  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  good,  the  Vigilance  Committee,  by  the 
action  of  the  civil  authorities,  was  brought  into  antagonism 
with  the  courts,  and  thus  occupied  a  dangerous  position, 
menaced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  lawless  class  so  numerous 
there  at  that  time,  and  on  the  other  by  the  civil  government, 
which  in  every  manner  impeded  its  action  and  crippled  its 
efficiency.  Of  this  body  Mr.  Pinto  became  a  member,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  company  of  100  men.  He  was 
soon  afterward  made  major  of  a  battalion,  and  later  a  colo- 
nel of  a  regiment  of  this  semi-military,  semi-secret  organiza- 
tion, of  which  he  became  Deputy  Grand  Marshal.  When 
Colonel  Pinto  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  California, 
and  tendered  his  resignation  of  these  offices,  he  received  a 
flattering  response  from  Charles  Doane,  Grand  Marshal  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Committee  of  Vigil- 
ance, from  which  the  following  extract  is  made. 

"*  *  *  You  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  deeply  regret 
that  any  circumstances  should  render  such  a  step  on  your 
part  necessary,  and  to  add  that  it  affords  me  much  gratiflcar 
tion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  energy,  the  zeal,  and  the  abiUty 
which  has  characterized  your  every  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
good  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged." 
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About  this  time,  Colonel  Pinto  was  tendered  the  office  of 
Sheriff  of  San  Francisco,  but  refused  to  accept  the  charge, 
though  this  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  many  leading  citi- 
zens must  have  been  very  gratifying.  He  returned  to  New 
York,  rejoining  his  family  in  July,  1856,  and  lived  in  partial 
retirement  from  business  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1861.  When  asked  by  an  old  friend  if  he  intended  to  go  into 
the  war,  he  replied,  "I  can't  keep  out  of  it."  The  intelli- 
gence that  Fort  Sumter  had  fallen  into  traitorous  hands 
aroused  old  memories  of  the  scenes  of  war;  and  he  at  once  met 
several  kindred  spirits,  mostly  old  Californian  acquaintances, 
among  them,  Ira  P.  Rankin,  who  had  been  appointed  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  the  postmaster  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  there,  and  Col.  Edward 
D.  Baker,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  war  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
and  the  formation  of  a  regiment  to  represent  California  was 
proposed,  discussed,  and  determined  upon.  It  was  agreed 
that  Colonel  Baker  should  command  this  regiment,  and  that 
Colonel  Pinto  should  be  its  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Mr.  Roder- 
ick Mattheson  was  also  interested  in  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion. Dissensions  soon  arose,  which  resulted  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  regiment,  with  Mr.  Mattheson  as  Colonel  and 
Mr.  Pinto  as  Lieut. -Colonel.  It  was  known  as  the  32d  N.  Y. 
V.  I.,  and  its  field  officers  and  several  others  of  subordinate 
rank  were  aU  men  who  had  been  identified  with  the  wonder- 
ful early  development  of  California.  It  went  into  camp  at 
New  Doi-p,  Staten  Island,  early  in  May,  and  left  for  Wash- 
ington in  June,  via  Harrisburg  and  Baltimore,  being  one  of 
the  first  regiments  to  pass  through  the  latter  city  after  the 
disgraceful  mob  attack  there  on  the  Massachusetts  Sixth. 

A-t  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  32d  was  in  reserve  on 
Centreville  Heights,  and  was  engaged  until  midnight  in 
barricading  the  roads  leading  to  Bull  Run  Creek  with  rails 
and  other  obstructions.  They  were  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Unionists  had  been  defeated  and  were  fleeing 
toward  Washington.  Upon  reaching  the  road  to  Alexandria 
the  regiment  met  the  wreck  of  the  Federal  commissary  and 
ammunition  wagons.  The  33d  was,  doubtless,  the  last  regi- 
ment to  leave  that  fatal  field.  'Going  into  camp  at  Fairfax 
Court-Hi>use  until  daylight,  it  continued  the  retreat  to  Alex- 
andria the  following  morning,  every  man  accounted  for, 
conveying  all  of  its  disabled  men  in  an  ambulance  which 
was  found  tongueless  by  the  wayside,  and  propelled  by  will- 
ing hands  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  it,  and  which  Gen. 
Franklin  said  should  thenceforward  belong  to  the  regiment. 
At  West  Point,  Va.,  where,  May  7th,  1863,  the  Unionists,  un- 
der Franklin  and  Sedgwick,  defeated  a  considerable  force  of 
Confederates  under  Whiting,  the  33d  took  a  prominent  part, 
losing  two  captains  killed  and  several  lieutenants  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  complimented  for 
its  bravery  in  a  speech  by  General  Newton.  The  regiment 
was  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  the  seven  days'  fight 
on  the  Peninsula,  at  Gaiues'  Mills,  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  at 
Malvern  Hill,  and  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  While 
lying  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pinto  had 
been  detailed  to  command  the  31st  New  York,  and  was  in 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  at  the  time  of  the  last  great  battle 
named,  protecting  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  from 
Alexandria  to  Fairfax  Court-House.  Early  in  the  morning,  it 
was  found  that  the  enemy  had  burned  a  bridge  near  there. 
Soon  afterward.  Colonel  Pinto  discovered  the  telegraph  oper- 
ator hidden  in  the  woods,  where  he  had  fled  from  his  post, 
and  telegraphed  General  Slocum  that  his  force  was  too  weak 
to  extend  his  lines  any  further  and  properly  protect  the  road. 
About  noon.  General  Shaler's  old  regiment  came  to  reinforce 
him,  and  the  following  night  the  regiment  withdrew  to 
Alexandria. 


On  the  14th  of  September,  at  the  storming  of  Crampton's 
Pass,  Colonel  Pinto  commanded  the  Union  left,  consisting 
of  the  31st  N.  Y.  and  the  95th  Penn.  The  pass  was  defend- 
ed by  Georgia  troops  under  command  of  Howell  Cobb. 
Col.  Pinto's  command  on  this  occasion  captured  captured 
more  prisoners  than  he  had  men.  During  this  engagement, 
Colonel  Mattheson  and  Major  Lemon,  of  the  32d  N.  Y.,  were 
both  mortally  wounded.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the 
division  was  ordered  to  join  M'Clellan  before  Antietam.  On 
the  march,  the  33d  being  without  a  field  officer,  its  officers 
requested  of  General  Newton  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pinto 
be  ordered  to  assume  command  of  that  regiment,  and  he  was 
soon  at  its  head;  and  about  noon  that  day  the  regiment  ar- 
rived on  the  field  of  Antietam,  and,  with  the  balance  of  the 
division,  was  ordered  to  support  the  batteries  on  the  right  of 
the  Union  line,  which  at  this  time  were  unsupported  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  fighting  during  the  morning.  Scarcely 
had  Colonel  Pinto  placed  his  regiment  in  position,  when  his 
horse  was  wounded  by  a  ball  from  the  rifle  of  a  rebel  sharp- 
shooter. A  contemplated  attack  on  this  point  was  abandoned 
by  the  Confederates,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  batteries 
were  now  protected.  The  regiment  remained  on  the  skir- 
mish line  all  night  and  during  the  next  day,  in  the  course  of 
which  k  flag  of  truce  appeared  in  front  of  the  32d.  It  was 
met  by  the  Adjutant,  who  brought  to  Colonel  Pinto  a  pen- 
ciled note  addressed  to  the  Commander  of  the  Federal  out- 
posts, requesting  the  remains  of  a  certain  South  Carolinian 
Colonel  who  had  fallen  within  the  Union  lines.  Col.  Pinto 
conferred  with  Generals  Franklin,  Slocum  and  Newton, 
who  recommended  his  compliance  with  the  request.  The 
body  was  found  and  'passed  through  the  picket  line  to  the 
enemy. 

Not  long  after  this.  Colonel  Pinto  declined  a  commission  as 
Colonel  of  the  31st,  in  order  to  accept  the  colonelcy  of  his 
old  regiment,  the  33d.  This  regiment,  with  Colonel  Pinto  in 
command,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  the 
following  December,  crossing  the  Rappahannock  at  the 
lower  crossing  and  advancing  in  a  dense  fog,  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  till  the  enemy  were  found  in  the  hills.  At  the 
second  crossing  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  engagement 
which  ensued  on  the  almost  impregnable  slopes  beyond 
Fredericksburg,  where  Sedgwick's  grand  division,  consisting 
of  the  Sixth  Corps  and  a  division  of  the  Twentieth,  so 
valiantly  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  entrenchments 
covering  the  rear  of  Lee  (then  fighting  Joe  Hooker  at  Chan- 
cellorsville),  the  33d  formed  a  part  of  the  brigade  which 
crossed  at  night  in  boats  and  surprised  the  enemy's  pickets, 
and  participated  with  great  credit  in  the  engagement  at 
Salem  Heights  which  immediately  followed.  On  the  8th 
of  the  following  month,  the  regiment,  which  had  enlisted 
for  two  years,  was  mustered  out  of  service.  In  a  general 
order  issned  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
May  33d,  1863,  General  Sedgwick  thus  referred  to  this  re- 
doubtable organization  : 

"  The  loss  of  this  gallant  regiment  from  the  service  is  a 
cause  of  much  regret  to  the  Major-General  commanding. 
TheSSd  New  York  Volunteers  has  been  identified  with  the 
Sixth  Army  Corps  from  its  first  organization,  and  has  nobly 
borne  its  part  on  all  occasions,  from  its  earliest  marches 
down  to  the  last  memorable  struggle  at  Salem  Heights.  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  upon  many  battle-fields,  the  graves 
of  fallen  but  unforgotten  comrades  attest  the  brave  devotion 
of  the  regiment  to  the  national  cause.  These  are  memories 
of  great  deeds  of  trying  marches,  of  perils  and  fatigues,  that 
should  make  each  soldier  proud  of  his  connection  with  the 
command  and  the  army  of  which  it  was  a  part.  The  General 
commanding  the  Corps  congratulates  the  officers  and  men 
upon  their  honorable  retirement  from  the  service,  and  as- 
sures them  that  they  have  bravely  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  country  and  the  army." 
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Colonel  Pinto  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  as  a  further 
evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  services  were  held 
by  his  superiors  in  command.  He  retired  to  private  life,  and, 
in  October,  1863,  entered  into  business  at  the  Atlantic  Docks, 
Brooklyn,  in  the  general  storage  business.  He  is  a  Republi- 
can in  politics,  a  member  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  religious  and 
general  charities.  As  a  business  man  he  ranks  high,  carry- 
ing on  extensive  operations  in  his  line,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  He  will  long  have  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Brooklyn  as  one  of 
those  Brooklynites  who  aided  in  upholding  the  starry  flag  in 
two  memorable  wars,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  future 
generations  to  know  that  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Grand  Marshal  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
celebration,  in  1883,  of  the  evacution  of  New  York  by  the 
British. 


James  William  Elvj^ell,  a  prominent  shipping  merchant 
of  New  York  City,  was  born  in  Bath,  Maine,  August  27 
1820,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  El  well  and  Mary  Sprague, 
his  wife.    Mr.  Ehvell  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  his 
marked  business  ability  and  numerous  virtues  from  a  long 
line  of  sturdy  New  England  ancestors.     Paternally  he  is 
descended  from  the  Elwells  who  landed  at  Boston  in  1636, 
and  moved  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gloucester,  Mass. ,  whence 
they  have  scattered  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  notably 
to  Maine,  Broome  county.  New  York,   and  Southern  New 
Jersey.     The  parent  stem  is  stiU  vigorous  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  and  there  is  a  branch  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
Judge  Elwell  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state  belongs. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  comes  of  even  more  ancient  stock, 
the  Spragues  dating  from  1628,  in  which  year  the  ancestors 
of  the  family  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Duxbury  and  Marshfield,  in  the  same  state, 
whence  their  progeny  subsequently  scattered  to  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.     Mr.  Elwell's  great- 
grandfather, Payn  Elwell,  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  April 
8. 1744,  was  a  worthy  citizen  of  that  town,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  married  Rebecca  Webber,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  nine  children,  five  of  them  boys.     Payn  Elwell  sur- 
vived his  wife  a  little  over  five  years,  and  died  March  20, 
1820.  His  second  son,  Payn  Elwell,  Jr.,  born  in  New  Glouces- 
ter, Maine,  August  7,  1767,  and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store,  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnership.    April  16,  1789,  he  married  a  Miss 
Lucy  Staples,  of  North  Yarmouth,  who  bore  him  a  son,  John, 
and  a  daughter,  Rebecca,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.' 
David  M.  Mitchell,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine.     In  1807  he  re- 
moved to  Waldoboro,  Maine,  and  established  himself  inde- 
pendently in  business.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  that  place,  and  throughout  life  one  of  its 
most  worthy  and  active  members,  as  well  as  principal  sup- 
porters, and  held  the  office  of  deacon  from  1808  until  his 
death,  August  21,  1840.    John  Elwell,  his  son,  born  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  May  17,  1790,  received  a  good  common 
school  education,  and  then  entered  his  father's  store  as  clerk 
oarefuUy  saving  his  earnings  and  making  judicious  invest- 
ments, and,  with  some  assistance  from  his  father,  he  was 
enabled  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he 
did  in  Bath,  Maine,  in  1815,  and,  April  22,  1816,  married  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Sprague,  of  Topsham,  Maine 
His  business,  originally  confined  to  general  merchandise" 
gradually  broadened,  until  it  caused  him  to  become  interested 
la  shippmg,  and  largely  engaged  in  fitting  and  equipping 


vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  shipping  their  pro- 
ducts as  well  as  lumber  to  the  West  Indies,  bartering  the 
outward  for  return  cargoes  of  salt,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
and  other  West  India  commodities.  In  1881,  desiring  a  larger 
field  and  greater  facilities  for  his  enterprise,  he  came  to  New 
York  with  a  view  of  establishing  himself  permanently  in  the 
shipping  and  commission  business,  judiciously  leaving  his 
family  behind  him  until  he  had  gained  a  secure  footing. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  city  in  1833 
he  did  not  bring  his  family  hither  until  a  year  later,  at  which 
time  he  secured  a  suitable  residence  in  the  village  of  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island. 

James  W.  Elwell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  son  of  the 
foregoing,  was  put  to  school  in  his  native  place  at  the  tender 
age  of  three  years,  and  when  nine  years  old  entered  the  Bath 
High  School  or  Academy.  In  these  days  of  exhaustive  edu- 
cation, it  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  the  charges  for 
tuition  at  this  latter  institution,  $4  a  quarter,  were  considered 
quite  high;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  young  pupil  was 
duly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  applying  himself  dili- 
gently to  his  studies.  In  1838,  when  the  family  removed  to 
New  York,  James  was  in  his  thirteenth  year.  The  sailing 
vessel  that  transferred  the  family  and  its  household  effects  to 
Brooklyn  was  fourteen  days  in  making  the  voyage  thither 
from  Bath.  The  wonderful  changes  in  Brooklyn  since  Mr. 
Elwell  became  a  resident  therein  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  particulars  regarding  the  place  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  The  house  into  which  the  family  moved  was  situ- 
ated between  Pulton  and  Henry  streets,  in  Pierrepont  street, 
which  was  then  the  last  street  opened  south  of  Fulton  ferry, 
and  there  were  very  few  houses  south  of  it.  On  the  east  side 
of  Fulton  street,  Johnson  street  was  the  last  street  opened. 
Nearly  opposite  the  Elwells'  house  were  the  Pierrepont  corn- 
fields, and  where  the  Court-house  now  stands  a  Frenchman 
named  Duflon  kept  a  public  house,  with  which  he  had  con- 
nected a  garden,  known  as  "  Military  Garden."  This  house 
was  the  first  stopping  place  for  travelers  leaving  the  settled 
part  of  the  village.  The  site  of  the  present  City  Hall  was  a 
pasture,  surrounded  by  a  post  and  rail  fence.  In  the  rear  of 
the  Elwells'  house  in  Pierrepont  street  was  Love  lane,  in 
which  was  the  residence  of  Hon.  George  HaU,  president  of 
the  village.  At  this  time  there  were  only  three  watchmenin 
Brooklyn,  and  no  ferry  south  of  Fulton  street  had  then  been 
established. 

In  1833  the  elder  Elwell  formed  a  partnership  with  James 
B.  Taylor,  under  the  style  of  Elwell  &  Taylor,  at  84  Coffee 
House  Slip,  New  York  City;  and  in  the  same  year  his  son 
James  entered  the  house  as  junior  clerk,  a  part  of  his  duty 
being  to  open  the  office  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  task 
at  which  he  was  punctual  and  reliable.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  he  obtained  a  situation  with  James  R.  Gibson,  then  a 
dealer  in  special  produce,  including  lard,  cheese,  barley,  oat- 
meal, lime  juice  and  palm  oil,  at  143  Front  street.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  young  ElweU  was  to  receive  no  sal- 
ary the  first  year,  and  but  |50  the  second,  as  was  then  the 
custom;  but  he  impressed  his  worthy  employer  so  favorably 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  Mr.  Gibson  handed 
him  a  check  for  $25,  saying,  "  James,  your  salary  will  be  |50 
VoB,  first  year.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  when  the  year  expired 
no  account  was  taken  of  this  payment,  nor  of  presents  equal- 
ing 150  in  value,  and  a  check  of  $50  was  paid  as  the  year's 
salary. 

This  liberal  treatment  was  continued  while  he  remained  in 
Mr.  Gibson's  employment;  and,  while  it  reflected  the  highest 
honor  upon  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the  employer,  it  was 
none  the  less  richly  deserved  by  the  boy,  who  proved  worthy 
of  every  confidence.     The  duties  of  the  latter  obliged  him  to 
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rise  before  daybreak,  and  after  breakfast,  by  candle-light,  to 
hasten  through  the  village  streets,  dimly  lighted  by  oil  lamps 
few  and  far  between,  to  Fulton  Ferry,  where  he  crossed  the 
river  on  the  old  "double  boats"  then  in  use,  reaching  New 
j:ork  as  early  risers  were  giving  signs  of  awakening.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  in  full  charge  of  his  employer's  busi- 
ness. In  those  days  the  salaries  of  clerks  were  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  now  paid,  and  scarcely  half  the  number  of 
clerks  now  deemed  necessary  were  employed.  Copying 
presses  were  not  generally  in  use,  and  duplicate  letters,  in- 
voices, and  accounts  were  consequently  copied  by  hand.  The 
offices  and  stores  were  generally  kept  open  evenings,  when 
the  letters  were  written  and  the  business  of  the  day  entered 
and  posted  in  the  books.  Association,  even  in  a  subordinate 
position,  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Gibson's  kindly  nature  and  high 
regard  for  principle,  could  not  but  leave  its  legitimate  im- 
pression upon  a  pure-minded  youth,  and  doubtless  this  asso- 
ciation had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of  young 
Elwell's  character.  In  the  spring  of  1838  Mr.  Gibson  retired 
from  active  business,  and  soon  after  James,  then  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  was  taken  into  partnership  with  his  father,  the  style 
of  the  firm  being  John  Elwell  &  Co.,  and  its  place  of  business 
57  South  street. 

Together,  John  and  James  W.  Elwell,  established  lines  of 
sailing  vessels  for  the  ports  of  Savannah,  Charleston,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleans,  and,  receiving  consignments  of  vessels 
and  merchandise,  extended  their  business  of  freighting  to 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Europe  and  the  East 
Indies.  The  firm  of  John  Elwell  &  Co.  continued  until 
August,  1847,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
senior  partner,  Mr.  Elwell's  father.  After  carrying  on  the 
business  in  his  own  name  for  five  years,  Mr.  Elwell  asso- 
ciated with  him  his  brother,  Charles  Frederick  Elwell,  until 
then  a  clerk  in  his  employ,  and  also  his  bookkeeper,  Thomas 
Besant,  the  firm  opening  in  January,  1853,  as  James  W.  El- 
well &  Co.  In  1854,  Mr.  Besant  retired,  and  since  then  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  by  the  two  brothers,  who  still 
remain  in  the  premises.  No.  57  South  street,  which  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Elwells,  father  and  son,  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

In  July,  1814,  Mr.  Elwell  mamed  Miss  Olivia  P.  Robinson, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Robinson,  of  Bath,  Me.,  who  died 
February,  1851.  Three  children  were  the  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage. In  May,  1853,  he  was  again  married  to  Lucy  E.  K. 
Stinson,  of  Bath,  Me.,  daughter  of  David  Stinson.  One  son, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  two  daughters,  Lucy  S.  and  Jane 
Reed,  both  living,  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Mr.  El- 
well's mother  died  in  Brooklyn,  September,  1857.  His 
youngest  sister,  Frances,  married  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Mooire, 
County  Judge  of  Kings  County,  New  York,  an  office  he  is 
now  holding  for  the  fourth  term.  Mr.  Elwell's  career  in  life 
has  been  no  less  active  than  exemplary,  and  he  has  been 
honored  by  his  brother  merchants  with  a  very  large  number 
of  responsible  positions  and  trusts  in  mercantile  corporations 
and  associations.  He  became  connected  with  the  old  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  in  1838,  and  is  still  an  active  member  of 
its  successor,  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  one  of  its 
Arbitration  Committee — a,  court  of  equity  with  the  powers 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  On  this  important  com- 
mittee he  has  served  five  consecutive  terms.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1855,  and  has  served 
on  several  of  its  important  committees,  among  them  that  on 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Revenue  Laws,  of  which  he  has 
been  chairman  upwards  of  ten  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  most  esteemed  members 
of  this  representative  body  of  merchants.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  Ship  Owners'  Association, 


and  also  of  the  Marine  Bank,  and  is  now  the  oldest  director 
of  the  latter.  He  has  likewise  been  prominent  in  the  or- 
ganization and  direction  of  a  large  number  of  thriving  insur- 
ance companies,  savings  banks,  and  leading  railroad  com- 
panies, many  of  the  last  named  being  among  the  principal 
avenues  of  commerce  in  the  Western  States. 

So  far  from  finding  himself  embarrassed  by  these  numerous 
and  important  trusts,  Mr.  Elwell  continues  to  give  them  his 
closest  attention,  and  withal  finds  ample  time  to  devote  to  the 
interest  and  advancement  of  many  associations  devoted  to 
works  of  reUgion  and  benevolence.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  American  Congregational 
Union,  and  is  now  one  of  its  vice-presidents ;  and  for  the 
same  period  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Seaman's  Friend 
Society,  of  New  York,  and  of  tlxe  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society,  of  the  City  of'  Brooklyn,  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational 
Church.  He  was  a  trustee  in  the  New  York  Port  Society  for 
years,  and  organized  the  Helping  Hand  Society,  ot  Brooklyn, 
of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  president.  He  also  founded, 
with  several  others,  the  Home  for  Friendless  Women  and 
Children,  in  Brooklyn.  In  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
the  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum  he  has  taken  a  fatherly 
interest,  and  is  a  member  of  its  Advisory  Board  of  Mana- 
gers. Of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  one  of  the  most  worthy 
charities  of  the  city,  which  had  for  its  object  the  taking  of 
poor,  delicate,  and  sickly  women  and  children  on  short  ex- 
cursions to  the  country  and  seaside  for  the  restoration  of 
health  and  strength,  he  was,  for  a  long  time,  president,  and 
has  always  been  a  liberal  contributor.  He  is  also  a  life  mem- 
ber and  a  member  of  the  Boards  of  Advisors  of  many  of  the 
other  leading  public  charitable  and  benevolent  societies  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  including  the  Mariners'  Family 
Asylum,  Staten  Island,  and  an  officer  in  several  of  them. 
He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Dispensary,  and  on  tiie  Advisory  Board  of  Mount 
Prospect  Industrial  School  Society  and  Brooklyn  Retreat  for 
Insane  Females. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  more  complete  enumeration  of 
the  various  charitable  works  with  which  he  has  been  actively 
and  responsibly  connected  ;  for  a  volume  would  be  requu-ed 
to  give  anything  like  a  full  account  of  the  good  work  he  has 
inaugurated,  organized  and  furthered.  From  his  purse, 
which  is  as  open  as  his  heart,  more  than  three  hundred 
churches,  missions.  Sabbath-schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries and  homes,  have,  for  many  years,  received  sub- 
stantial aid.  In  Brooklyn  alone,  he  has  contributed  to  the 
erection  and  support  of  more  than  fifty  churches,  mission 
enterprises,  and  charitable  institutions  ;  and,  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  different  organizations  assisted,  and  with  his 
private  acts  of  benevolence  which  are  well  known,  it 
appears  that  his  charitable  benefactions  must  already  exceed 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  ElweU  was  always  an  old  line  Whig,  and  voted  with 
that  party  until  the  Republican  party  was  formed,  since 
which  time  he  has  not  allied  himself  with  auy  political  fac- 
tion, but  has  voted  independently,  endeavoring  to  select  the 
best  men,  in  his  j  udgment,  to  fill  the  official  station  for  which 
they  were  nominated ;  and,  in  local  matters  especially,  he 
has,  at  times,  refrained  from  voting  for  certain  candidates, 
not  knowing  them  personally,  and  feeling  uncertain  as  to 
their  qualifications.  During  our  late  unfortunate  civil  war, 
he  rendered  marked  service  to  the  Union  cause,  aiding,  by 
pecuniary  assistance  and  influence,  the  organizing  and 
equipping  of  several  regiments,  as  well  as  paying  the  bounty 
for  five  substitutes  for  himself,  besides  caring  for  their  fami- 
lies during  then-  absence.     At  the  great  Sanitary  Fair,  held 
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in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  during  the  war,  he  was 
prominent  in  organizing  a  department  of  it  called  the  New 
England  Kitchen,  which  proved  a  great  success  financially. 
He  devoted  His  entire  time  to  it  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Elwell  was  brought  up  and  baptized  in  the  Congrega- 
tional faith,  of  which  church  denomination  his  parents  were 
members,  but  when  the  family  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
there  being  no  church  of  that  denomination  there,  his 
parents  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  then 
located  in  Cranberry  street,  and  there  they  remained  atten- 
dants until  their  decease.  In  1854,  Mr.  Elwell  connected 
himself  with  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
Society,  the  late  Rev.  W.  I.  Buddlngton,  D.D.,  pastor,  but 
did  not  become  a  member  until  January  3,  1864,  and  at  this 
church  he  still  worships.  He  has,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
seated  the  strangers  who  attended  service,  and  welcomed  all 
who  came  to  the  House  of  God  to  worship.  During  the 
same  period  he  has  been  on  the  pew  committee,  attending 
to  their  rental.  One  rule  has  been  carried  out  by  the  trus- 
tees of  that  church,  which  is,  that  no  member  of  the 
church,  who  was  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  should  be  obliged  to 
vacate  his  pew  or  sitting,  but  should  be  permitted  to  retain 
it  until  able  to  pay.  He  has  seen  a  large  number  of  men, 
women  and  children,  who  came  to  worship,  gone,  he 
trusts,  to  worship  in  the  Temple  of  God,  in  Heaven. 

Three  of  the  characteristics  of  this  philanthropic  citizen 
and  upright  business  man  reveal  at  once  the  manhness, 
purity  and  simplicity  of  hia  nature;  these  are,  his  respect 
for  the  aged,  his  love  for  children,  and  his  passion  for 
flowers.  Of  unpretending  manners,  yet  dignified  appear- 
ance, he  impresses  one  above  all  with  the  kindliness  and 
charity  of  his  heart;  and  even  in  commercial  affairs,  he 
allows  the  freest  and  most  Christian  latitude  to  his  generous 
impulses,  and  seems  a  living  refutation  of  the  oft  repeated 
but  sordid  maxim  that  there  is  no  friendship  in  business. 


DANIEL  AMBEOSE,  M.  D. 
This  gentleman  was  born  November  14,  1843,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  Ireland;  and,  on  the  paternal  side,  belongs  to  a 
family  in  which  the  healing  art  seems  to  be  hereditary,  no 
less  than  ten  of  his  family  name  and  kinship  being,  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  in  the  medical  profession,  among  whom 
is  his  brother,  Dr.  J.  K.  Ambrose,  Coroner  (1883)  of  Rich- 
mond county,  N.  Y.  His  father,  Stephen  Ambrose,  died 
when  he  was  about  three  years  of  age.  Stephen  was  the  son 
of  John  Ambrose,  who,  was  a  man  noted  for  his  upright 
character.  He  died  some  fifteen  years  ago  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  was  the  owner  in  fee  of  his  native  place  at  Dungan- 
ville.  On  the  maternal  side.  Dr.  Ambrose  is  descended  from, 
a  family  who  were,  for  centuries,  Chieftains  of  Ormond. 
They  suffered  during  the  various  wars  and  confiscations 
of  the  country,  and  were  finally  entirely  dispossessed  of  their 
patrimony  by  Cromwell,  the  fanatical  zeal  of  whose  fol- 
lowers caused  them  to  frequently  discard  the  usages  of 
civUized  warfare  in  their  treatment  of  those  whom  the  for- 
tunes of  war  placed  at  their  mercy.  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
last  who  held  out  with  the  confederated  forces  against  the 
CromwelUan  invaders,  is  thus  told  by  Morison,  a  contem- 
porary historian  and  eye-witness,  whose  work  "  The  Thre- 
nodia,"  was  published  at  Inspruck  in  1659. 

"  The  illustrious  Colonel  John  O'Kennedy,  a  man  of  the 
utmost  integrity,  was  slain  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy  after 
their  faith  had  been  pledged  to  him  in  battle.  His  head  was 
then  cut  off  and  fastened  on  a  spike  in  the  town  of  Nenaeh 
A.  D.  1651.  ^  ' 

"James   O'Kennedy,    son    of    the    aforesaid    illustrious 
gentleman,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,    being  deluded  with 


similar  pledges  of  good  faith,  was  executed  also  at  Nenagh, 
A.  D.  1651." 

A  young  son  with  two  other  children  escaped  from  the 
general  massacre,  settled  and  prospered  in  the  neighboring 
county,  and  from  him  James  O'Kennedy,  or  Kennedy,  as 
some  spellfed  the  name,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Dr.  Am- 
brose, was  fourth  in  descent.  He  died  in  1819,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Anhid  with  many  generations  of  his 
kindred;  among  others  his  father,  and  uncle  Mark  Kennedy. 
Among  the  children  of  the  latter  was  a  son  of  the  same 
name.  Lieutenant  in  the  66th  Infantry,  who  died  young,  and 
a  daughter  who  married  Mr.  John  White,  of  Ennis.  Their 
only  child  surviving  at  their  death,  was  a  young  lady  of 
rare  virtues,  who,  dying  at  an  early  age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  left  upwards  of  £30,000  to  works 
of  charity  and  benevolence.  In  Lenihan's  History  of 
Ldmerick  are  extended  particulars  of  the  benevolence  of 
various  members  of  the  family,  including  an  account  of  Miss 
White's  endowment  of  the  College  of  Park,  near  the  city; 
and  of  her  conversion  of  a  former  theatre  into  the  Church  of 
St.  Augustine,  which  she  presented  to  the  Fathers  of  that 
Order,  and  which,  located  on  George  street,  has  since  been 
their  house  of  worship.  There  is  a  very  handsome  monument 
erected  to  her  memory  in  the  family  burying-ground  above 
mentioned.  The  father  of  James  O'Kennedy  married  one  of 
the  McMahons  of  Court,  who  also  suffered  severely  in  the 
Penal  days.  His  grandfather  married  a  member  of  the 
Cantillon  family,  then,  and  still,  large  landed  jn-oprietors  in 
the  county.  Another  member  of  this  family,  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Cantillon,  married  Maurice  O'Connell,  of  Derrynane 
Abbey,  whose  younger  brother  was  the  father  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  styled  the  "Liberator." 

Daniel  Ambrose,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  pre- 
paratory education  at  the  best  classical  schools  in  Ireland, 
and,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  medical  schools  and  hospitals  of  Dublin.  In  1864  he 
received  the  diploma  of  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  in  1865  was  made  a  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine of  the  Queen's  University,  and  received  the  diploma  of 
licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  mentioned  year,  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  located  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  during  tlie  last  fifteen  years,  at  his 
present  residence,  No.  97  Second  Place.  His  success  in  his 
profession  was  rapid,  and  he  soon  obtained  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  In  1866,  he  joined  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member.  He  was  connected 
with  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  at  its  inception,  and  in 
1875  was  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  of 
Kings  county,  physician  to  their  Department.  The  Brooklyn 
Press,  of  June  29,  1873,  speaking  of  him,  says: 

"  Dr.  Ambrose  is  building  up  a  splendid  practice  in  Brook- 
lyn. His  thorough  European  education  and  experience, 
emphatic  though  brief,  because  the  Doctor  is  still  a  young 
man,  has  its  proper  weight,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no 
physician  in  this  city  has  finer  prospects,  and  none  has  de- 
served them  more." 

In  1867,  Dr.  Ambrose  married  Miss  Anna  Parker,  only  child 
of  James  Parker,  at  whose  death,  which  occurred  when  she 
was  but  one  year  old,  she  became  the  ward  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  so  continued  until  she  attained 
her  majority ;  her  mother  bemg  a  daughter  of  John 
O'Connell,  of  a  very  old  and  respectable  family.  James 
Parker  was  the  son  of  Richard,  whose  father  in  the  olden 
times  was  a  very  prosperous  merchant  and  owner  of  vessels 
plying  on  the  river  Shannon.  The  mother  of  James  Parker 
was  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jacques,  who  was  descended 
from  a  Huguenot  family,  which  emigrated  from  France  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled  in  Ireland.    Thomas 
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saw  extensive  service  in  the  British  navy,  and  fought  with 
Nelson  in  all  the  naval  battles  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Nile,  and  was  engaged  in  the  famous  naval  fight  at 
Trafalgar  in  1805,  in  which  the  great  admiral  lost  his  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  Luke,  the  son  of  Isaac  Jacques,  who  was 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Limerick  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  whose  monument  still  exists  in  St.  John's  Protestant 
Church  in  that  city,  of  which  church  he  and  his  family  were 
members. 

While  at  the  zenith  of  success,  in  1879,  Dr.  Ambrose  was 
obliged  to  suspend  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  on 
account  of  his  suffering  from  catarrh,  with  which  so  many 
persons  are  afflicted  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  especi- 
ally physicians,  owing  to  their  frequent  exposure  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  Being  of  an  active  temperament,  he  could  not 
remain  idle,  and  he  associated  himself  with  his  cousin,  Mr. 
John  W.  Ambrose,  of  New  York,  whose  firm  of  Mills  & 
Ambrose  had  just  then  completed  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Second  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

John  W.  Ambrose  is  a  gentleman  of  rare  energy,  abil- 
ity and  executive  qualities,  and  his  indomitable  persever- 
ance, together  with  the  magnitude  of  his  works,  have  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  contractors  of  this  country, 
his  operations  having  necessitated  the  employment  of  6,000 
men  at  one  time.  Together  they  purchased,  in  December, 
1879,  the  large  tract  of  water  front  between  Twenty-sixth 
and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  Brooklyn,  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  Third  avenue  to  the  channel  line  of  Gowanus  bay,  con- 
taining about  twenty-seven  acres.  They  immediately  com- 
menced operations,  in  which  they  were  joined  about  six 
months  subsequently  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Mills,  of  New  York 
city.  The  general  plan  or  scheme  of  these  gentlemen  em- 
braced the  establishment  of  dry  docks,  piers,  a  series  of 
warehouses,  and,  indeed,  such  other  improvements  as  the 
enterprise  would  from  time  to  time  develop.  They  built 
large  and  powerful  steam  dredges  and  scows  of  the  largest 
capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  dredging,  so  as  to  make  deep 
water,  and  carrying  the  excavated  material  to  sea,  for  which 
object  they  had  steam  tugs  of  great  towing  capacity.  April 
23d,  1882,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  devoted  much  space  to  a  re- 
view of  this  enterprise,  saying,  among  other  things: 

"  In  short,  it  was  the  practical  rescue  by  capital  of  what 
had  hitherto  been  only  a  vast  expanse  of  water  and  swamp, 
and  its  subordination  to  the  spirit  of  progress.  Since  that 
time  one-half  of  the  property,  including  that  part  between 
Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  streets,  or  a  little  over 
two  hundred  lots,  by  making  deep  water,  sinking  cribs  and 
building  land  behind  them,  has  been  improved.  There  is 
sufficient  water  to  allow  vessels  to  come  in  and  out,  and  the 
cribs  have  been  sunk  to  a  distance  or  depth  sufficient  to  float 
the  largest  vessels  that  come  to  this  port,  thus  anticipating 
by  a  year  or  two  the  dredging  of  the  channel  by  the  United 
States  Government.  *  *  *  *'  *  Continumg 
the  march  of  improvement  the  company  built  from  the  bulk- 
head line  to  the  external  or  pier  line,  a  distance  of  about 
700  feet,  two  pile  piers,  between  which  were  placed  two  im- 
mense sectional  dry  docks.  These  docks  are  capable  of 
lifting  the  heaviest  ships,  and  have  all  the  appliances  known 
to  modem  ship-building.  Since  their  construction  they  have 
been  in  constant  use.  The  advantages  accruing  from  the 
situation  of  the  docks  are  :  their  central  location,  abundant 
space,  immunity  from  the  depredations  of  river  thieves, 
freedom  from  the  commercial  annoyances  of  low  tides,  and 
their  constant  employment  of  large  numbers  of  men  who 
have  came  from  New  York  and  other  cities  to  reside  per- 
manently in  Brooklyn,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  bone  and 
the  sinew  of  its  working  community.  From  trustworthy 
sources  it  is  estimated  that,  owing  to  the  influx  of  popula- 
tion by  reason  of  this  great  commercial  improvement  of  the 
city,  over  half  a  mUhon  dollars  is  distributed  annually, 
while  small  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ship  yards  are  in 
the  greatest  demand  by  the  families  of  mechanics  who  have 


come  to  stay,  and  who  coubtitute  a  little  seitlement  of  their 
own.  One  of  the  many  interesting  features  in  connection 
with  the  improvement  of  this  property  is  the  eight  great  tab- 
ular wells,  located  at  a  depth  of  about  60  feet,  and/  which 
furnish  a  supply  of  fresh,  delicious  water,  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  pipes  sunk.  From  this  source  20,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour  are  obtained,  and  the  supply  can 
be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  It  is  distributed  in  six- 
inch  pipes  over  a  great  part  of  the  property,  and  through 
these  are  numerous  taps  and  nozzles,  ready  at  any  time  to  be 
brought  into  requisition,  either  for  general  use  or  in  case  of 
fire  or  other  emergencies." 

The  water  has  been  analyzed  and  found  to  be  free  fi'om 
any  substances  deleterious  either  for  drinking  purposes  or 
boiler  use,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection,  that 
the  system  so  successfully  introduced  by  Dr.  Ambrose  and 
his  associates  was,  not  long  afterward,  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  in  furnishing  a  water  supply  to  its  rapidly  aug- 
menting population.     The  writer  in  the  Eagle  continues  : 

"On  the  piers  and  slips  running  away  out  into  the 
water  and  inviting,  as  it  were,  the  merchantmen  of  distant 
shores  to  come  into  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor,  is  a  little 
village  of  store-houses,  blacksmith  shops,  offices  and  other 
buildings.  Probably  the  most  attractive  of  these  is  the  ele- 
gant olSce  occupied  as  the  business  headquarters  on  the  dock, 
which  is  built  on  pile  foundations  in  order  to  make  it  as  sub- 
stantial in  construction  as  possible.  In  imitation  of  corru- 
gated iron,  and  both  finished  and  furnished  in  hard  woods, 
it  marks  a  happy  combination  of  commerce  and  art.  From 
the  balcony  of  the  second  story  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  ac- 
tive, busy  scene  below  and  the  superb  water  front  is  pre- 
sented, while  a  perfect  forest  of  masts  rises  up  toward  the 
sky,  emblematical  in  its  upward  tendency  of  Brooklyn's 
commercial  future.  Along  the  4,000  feet  of  river  front  may 
be  seen  the  winter  quarters  of  numerous  yachts,  excursion 
boats  and  steamers.  Only  a  short  distance  further  off  are  a 
number  of  vessels  used  in  the  North  river  freight  trade,  one 
of  the  Old  Dominion  line  of  steamers,  and  several  vessels 
which  have  either  been  on  the  dry  docks,  or  awaiting  their 
tuin  for  repairing  to  be  done.  Over  toward  the  extreme 
river  front  the  Iron  Steamboat  Company  has  leased  for  five 
years  about  700  feet  of  the  dock,  which  is  to  be  occupied  as 
a  depot  for  its  boats  in  winter,  as  a  storage  place  at  nights  in 
summer,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  accommodations  in 
New  York  for  that  purpose,  as  a  coahng  bunk,  and  to  take 
in  water  for  the  boilers  from  the  capacious  water  works 
already  described.  The  superintendent  of  the  company 
*****  has  his  office  on  the  dock, 
thus  bringing  to  this  city,  in  fact,  at  least  |100,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed, owing  to  the  employment  given  by  the  company 
to  representatives  of  many  famihes  living  in  the  vicinity. 
The  seven  great  boats  of  the  line,  named  after  the  constella- 
tions by  Rufus  Hatch,  of  New  York,  and  beginning  with 
Taurus,  "The  Bull,"  a  gentle  reminder  of  the  animals  which 
are  supposed  to  frequent  Wall  street,  in  midday,  attract  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  by  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  their  pro- 
portions. Looking  in  another  direction  may  be  seen  the 
dredging  machines  busily  at  work  in  Gowanus  bay,  lifting 
up  huge  buckets  full  of  mud  and  constructing  a  channel 
which  will  enable  the  largest  European  ocean  steamers  to 
avail  themselves  of  Brooklyn's  commercial  advantages.  The 
bay  is  being  dredged  to  a  depth  of  19  feet  at  low  watei-,  or 
24  feet  at  high  water,  the  contract  having  been  awarded  to 
J.  W.  Ambrose  &  Company,  who  were  the  lowest  bidders. 
It  will  cost  about  $150,000  when  completed.  *  *  *  * 
The  intention  is  to  erect  warehouses  for  the  storing  of  grain, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  such  other  merchandise  as  may  be 
brought  to  this  post,  and  the  managers  of  the  enterprise  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  a  day  —  and  that  not  a  distant  one 
—  when  that  part  of  the  city  will  be  occupied  by  immense 
buildings  similiar  in  character  to  the  Pierrepont,  Prentice, 
Harbeck  and  Robinson  stores.  *  *  *  j^  connec- 
tion with  the  improvements  stated,  notice  should  be  made 
of  the  telephonic  communication  with  New  York,  and  the 
electric  light,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  great 
piers,  thus  making  the  neighborhood  at  night  almost  as 
bright  as  day." 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1882,  a  stock  company  was 
formed  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Brooklyn 
Water  Front,    Warehouse,  and  Dry  Dock  Company,   and 
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such  was  the  favor  with  which  the  enterprise  was  regarded 
that  the  stock  was  quickly  and  eagerly  sought  for  by  such 
gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Eadcliffe  Baldwin,  the  New  York 
agent  of  the  State  Line  of  Steamers;  John  Williams,  presi- 
dent of  trie  Fulton  Bank,  of  Brooklyn;  H.  P.  De  Graaf, 
president  of  the  Bowery  National  Bank,  of  New  York;  John 
W.  Hunter,  ex-Mayor,  and  James  Weir,  Jr. ,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  of  Brooklyn;  David  S.  Arnott;  Richard 
Poillon,  the  eminent  ship  builder  of  New  York,  and  many 
other  prominent  capitalists  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 
On  the  organization  of  the  company.  Dr.  Ambrose  was 
elected  one  of  its  directors,  and  such  was  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  associates  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
treasurer  and  executive  officer  of  the  corporation.  This 
great  interest  has  been  a  complete  success,  and  will  iden- 
tify the  name  of  Dr.  Ambrose  with  Brooklyn  as  long  as 
the  city  shall  exist.  From  present  appearances  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  a  more  gigantic  enterprise  of 
the  same  character,  which  promises  to  dwarf,  at  no  far  dis- 
tant day,  the  water  front  improvements  of  Brooklyn  exist- 
ing at  this  time,  the  large  body  of  land  lying  immediately 
south  of  the  property  of  this  corporation,  which  has  hereto- 
fore laid  dormant  and  absolutely  unproductive,  having  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  New  York  capitalists,  some  of 
whom  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  possibilities 
contingent  upon  the  development  of  the  property  referred  to 
by  the  success  of  the  improvements  of  Dr.  Ambrose  and  his 
associates. 

Politically,  Dr.  Ambrose  has  long  been  allied  to  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  and  on  all  questions  of  national  importance 
has  thought  and  voted  with  that  organization;  but  in 
municipal  affairs  his  politics  may  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  the  best  interests  of  the  city  at  heart,  and 
conscientiously  supports  such  men  and  measures  as  he  be- 
lieves promise  most  on  behalf  of  the  public  good.  The 
demands  of  his  profession  and  of  his  business  interests  have 
been  so  great  upon  his  time  and  energies  that  he  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  drift  into  political  life ;  and,  even  had 
such  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  his  inclinations  would 
not  have  allowed  him  to  become  involved  therein.  Of  pro- 
nounced literary  tastes,  he  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
historical  and  general  reading,  and  traveled  much,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Europe.  As  a  gentleman 
of  education  and  a  wide  range  of  inJormation,  socially, 
professionally,  and  in  business  circles,  he  takes  rank  among 
the  best  of  the  Brooklynites  of  this  day  and  generation. 


Charles  Dennis.— Charles  Dennis  was  born  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  January  26th,  1831,  the  seventh  child  of  Henry 
and  Sarah  Dennis.     His  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  were 
Henry  Dennis,  his  father,  who  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
October  9th,  1786,  and  married  Sarah  Briggs  June  31st,  1807; 
Samuel  Dennis,  his  grandfather,  who  was  born  in  Norwich,' 
Conn.,  May  4th,  1756,  and  married  Eunice  Gallup,  October 
6th,  1783;  Benjamin  Dennis,  his  great-grandfather,  who  was 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1723,  and  married  Thankful  Bliss 
November  11th,  1746;  Ebenezer  Dennis,  his  great-great-grand- ■ 
father,  who  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  October  33d 
1683,  and  married  Deborah  Ely,  of  Lynn,  Conn     for  his 
second  wife;  and  George  Dennis,  his  great-great-grekt-grand- 
father,  who  married  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Joshua  Raymond 
and  who  removed  from  Long  Island  to  New  London,  Conn.' 

Following  is  a  statement  'of  Mr.  Dennis's  ancestry  on  the 
maternal  side:  Sarah  Briggs,  his  mother,  was  born  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  April  19th,  1790;  Frances  Smith,  his  grand- 
mother,   was    born   in    New    London,    Conn.,  July    3l8t 


1765,  and  was  married  Febriiary  14th,  1783,  to  William 
Briggs,  who  was  born  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  December  22d,  1757- 
and  Marcy  BUI,  his  great-grandmother,  who  was  born  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  in  1734,  and  married  May  11th,  1746,  to 
Dayton  Smith,  also  a  native  of  New  London,  who  was  born 
in  1735. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  of  his  native 
State;  and,  in  November,  1838,  came  to  New  York  and  en- 
tered the  employment  of  Charles  H.  Russell  &  Co.,  importers 
of  British  dry  goods,  as  a  junior  clerk.     Here  he  remained 
until  the  autumn  of  1839,  when,  not  liking  the  business,  he 
accepted  a  position  with  the  house  of  E.   D.   Hurlbut  & 
Co.,  shipping  merchants,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the 
summer  of  1843.      He  was  then   appointed  captain's  clerk 
by  Captain  S.  H.  Stringham,  then  about  to  take  the  com- 
mand    of    the    United    States    razee    Indspendence,   the 
flagship    of    Commodore    Charles    Stewart,    commanding 
the    home    squadron.      Mr.    Dennis    made  one   cruise  in 
this  vessel,  over  the  north  and  south  Atlantic  Oceans,  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Captain  Stringham  was  de- 
tached from  the  command  of  the  Independence  in  the  Summer 
of  1843,  and  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Brooklyn.     He  took  Mr.  Dennis  with  him,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  clerkship  of  the  commandant  of  the  yard.    Mr. 
Dennis  remained  in  that  service  until  February,  1846,  when 
he  resigned  his    appointment    to   take    a  confidential  po- 
sition in  the  house  of  Goodhue  &  Co.,  which  he  retained  un- 
til January,  1850.    Then  he  was  appointed  to  the  pursership 
of  the  steamship  Baltic,  of  the  Collins  line  of  steamers,  which 
vessel  was  being  at  the  time  fitted  for  sea;   but,  before  she 
was  ready  to  take  her  place  in  the  line,  at  the  request  of 
Messrs.  Walter  R.  Jones,  President,  and  Josiah  L.  Hale, Vice- 
President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  in 
February,  1850,  he  resigned  this  position  to  become  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  corporation  named. 

In  this  clerkship  Mr.  Dennis  started  with  a  number  of 
clerks  in  more  advanced  position,  and  a  lesson  to  the  young 
men  of  this  day  can  with  profit  be  drawn  from  his  conduct. 
He  did  not  rest  content  with  merely  doing  the  work  faUing 
to  his  position,  but  he  voluntarily  assisted  others  of  his  fel- 
low clerks  who  were  often  overburdened  vsdth  their  tasks, 
thus  making  him  popular  with  them  and  rendering  him 
familiar  with  their  duties,  and  informing  him  of  the  details 
of  other  deparments  of  the  business  than  the  one  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  He  contributed  greatly  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  the  President,  Walter  R.  Jones,  which  was  then  peculiarly 
burdensome  from  his  failing  health,  by  marking  on  many  of 
the  applications  the  rates  of  premium  made  famiUar  to  him 
by  the  routine  work  of  his  own  duties.  This  was  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  President,  and  as  soon  as  opportunity 
came,  from  the  resignation  of  one  officer  and  the  promotion  of 
another,  the  good  President  took  care  that  he  received  his 
reward  by  causing  him  to  be  elected  third  Vice-President 
of  the  company. 

The  same  spirit  of  willingness  to  work,  and,  in  fact,  an 
anxiety  to  do  all  that  he  possibly  could,  quite  irrespective  of 
demand  upon  him,  was  continued,  and  promotion  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  in  February,  1855,  he  was 
elected  Second  Vice-President,  and  one  year  later  (February, 
1856)  First  Vice-President. 

It  might  be  deemed  invidious  to  have  inferred  that  the 
great  success  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  is  due  to  Mr. 
Dennis  alone.  Not  so.  The  company  has,  ever  since 
its  first  organization,  had  a  number  of  remarkable  men 
as  officers,  and  still  has.  Its  financial  management,  the 
great  discretion  shown  in  producing  such  even  average  re- 
sults of  profits  year  after  year,  in  despite  of  disastrous  seasons 
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and  the  total  destruction  of  other  companies,  is  largely  due  to 
its  President,  Mr.  J.  D.  Jones,  who,  with  his  Secretary,  han- 
dles the  enormous  assets  of  the  company — some  $15, 000,000— 
investing  and  reinvesting  as  quietly  as  if  they  were  but  a 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  sum.  Any  bank  would  require  30 
to  40  clerks  to  do  the  same  work;  but  it  is  because  Mr.  Jones 
can  throw  off  the  more  l^oi^ious  detai^of  underwriting,  with 
a  certainty  that  it  is  being  well  cared  for  by  Mr.  Dennis  and 
Ms  aids,  which  enables  him  to  give  much  of  his  care  to  the 
other  branch.  It  is  by  the  combination  of  such  men  that 
such  results  become  possible,  and  each  in  his  own  sphere  is  a 
king.  Mr.  Dennis's  reputation  as  an  underwriter  has  ex- 
tended abroad,  and  at  one  time,  a  few  years  ago,  propositions 
were  made  him  by  a  great  London  company  to  undertake 
its  underwriting,  and  a  salary  of  £10,000  per  annum  was  of- 
fered. Similar  proposals  have  also  been  made  by  local  com- 
panies seeking  to  rival  their  great  competitor,  but  Mr.  Den- 
nis's allegiance  has  been  faithful  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
company  will  probably  retain  his  services  and  affections  un- 
til he  closes  his  duties  in  life. 

In  September,  1877,  Mr.  Dennis  was  unanimously  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  As  an  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  insurance,  Mr.  Dennis  takes  the 
highest  rank,  and  his  opinion  is  often  sought  upon  questions 
requiring  the  utmost  nicety  of  discrimination,  coupled  with 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  underwriting.  He  is  known 
as  an  industrious  man  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
he  has  worked  long,  untiringly  and  with  signal  success  for 
the  advancement  of  the  company  with  which  he  is  so  prom- 
inently identified,  and  in  the  management  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  most  implicitly  trusted,  and  which 
has  attained  the  proud  position  of  being  the  largest  and  most 
important  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Underwriting, 
more  than  any  other  profession,  demands  a  peculiarly  diver- 
sified talent.  The  underwriter  must  be  more  than  a  good  geog- 
rapher, for  even  the  peculiarities  of  the  harbors  must  be  famil- 
iar to  him.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Ughters  and  small  craft  plying  therein.  He  must  know  not 
only  the  goods  which  usually  come  from  a  foreign  port,  but 
must  know  their  exact  nature,  their  susceptibility  to  damage, 
and  even  how  they  are  packed  and  secured.  He  must  be 
able  to  draw  inferences  from  the  slightest  facts  as  to  the 
character  of  masters  and  merchants,  and  equally  of  the  con- 
struction and  seaworthiness  of  vessels.  He  must  be  familiar 
with  marine  law  and  the  closest  use  of  language,  which  must 
be  in  no  instance  doubtful  or .  uncertain  when  employed  in 
the  policy  of  insurance;  and  his  mind  to  admit  claims  must 
be  always  ready  to  yield  its  prejudices,  and  must  have  no 
idiosyncracies.  All  this  Mr.  Dennis  realizes  very  fuUy,  and 
his  good  health  and  strong  constitution  alone  enables  him  to 
stand  the  enormous  pressure  which  constant  application  to 
the  office  requires. 

Mr.  Dennis  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1838,  and  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  ever  since,  taking  a  helpful  interest  in  its 
municipal,  religious,  educational  and  charitable  institutions. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  pew-owner  in'  Plymouth 
Church,  and  is  regarded  by  the  friends  of  that  celebrated  or- 
ganization as  one  of  its  most  steadfast  and  liberal  supporters. 
His  charities  have  had  the  recommendation  of  being  timely 
and  bountiful;  and  it  is  said  of  him  by  one  of  Brooklyn's 
most  prominent  divines  that  "no  man  ever  responds  more 
promptly  or  more  liberally,  according  to  his  means,  to  any 
call  on  behalf  of  charity  than  he.  To  him  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  many  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  owe  much  as 
their  '  friend  in  need,'  for  his  ready  generosity  has  made  him 
truly  their  '  friend  indeed.' " 


January  1st,  1843,  Mr.  Dennis  married  Frances  Clark, 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Clark,  of  Bath,  England,  who 
died  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1879,  having  borne  him 
seven  children,  five  of  whom — two  sons  and  three  daughters 
— are  living.  On  the  13th  day  of  October,  1880,  he  married 
Sarah  Esther,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  George  R. 
Cholwell,  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Isaac  F.  Chapman. — The  name  of  Chapman  has  been  long 
known  in  England.  Three  brothers  of  the  name  emigrated 
to  America  about  1635,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
Chapmans  of  the  United  States,  especially  numerous  in  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  considerable  representa- 
tion in  New  York.  The  father  of  Isaac  F.  Chapman  was 
Robert  Chapman,  who  lived  in  Damariscotta  (then  Noble- 
boro),  Maine,  early  in  the  present  century,  and  was  a  ship- 
builder, lumberman,  and  farmer,  owning  large  tracts  of  tim- 
ber land,  a  shipyard,  and  a  sawmill,  and  whose  father  was 
also  a  ship-builder  and  farmer.  Robert  Chapman  married 
Lucinda  Flint,  of  the  family  of  that  name  (many  of  the  male 
members  of  which  have  become  celebrated  as  surgeons)  and 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Flint,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
American  service  during  the  Revolution,  serving  on  board 
privateersmen,  and  once  being  captured  and  carried  a  pris- 
oner to  England. 

Isaac  F.  Chapman  was  born  in  Damariscotta,  Maine,  April 
8th,  1812.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm,  assisting  in  the  farm- 
work  and  in  the  labors  at  his  father's  mill,  and  attending  the 
common  schools  of  the  day  and  place,  more  or  less  irregu- 
larly, untU  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  entered  the  shipyard  with 
his  father,  to  learn  the  trade  of  ship-builder,  and  was  employed 
there  constantly  for  about  eight  years.  In  1837,  he  opened  a 
store  in  his  native  town,  in  the  ownership  and  management 
of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Flint  became  his  partner  not  long 
afterward.  They  soon  built  a  bark  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  tons,  which  they  employed  in  small  trading  opera- 
tions. In  1843,  they  removed  to  Thomaston,  Maine,  where 
they  established  a  shipyard,  and  entered  more  largely  into 
trade,  extending  their  operations  by  means  of  the  bark  Milti- 
ades,  which  they  built  three  years  later.  Their  business  in- 
creased rapidly  from  that  time  on,  requiring  other  vessels, 
which  were  built  from  time  to  time.  Since  that  date,  Mr. 
Chapman,  in  company  with  others,  has  built  and  managed 
the  following  named  vessels,  in  most  of  which  he  has  been  a 
half  or  principal  owner: — The  barks  Marmion  and  Catharine, 
1847;  the  ship  Ionian,  in  1849;  the  ship  William  Stetson,  in 
1851;  the  ship  Oracle,  in  1853;  the  ship  Isaac  F.  Chapman,  in 
1855;  the  ship  St.  James,  in  1856;  the  ship  Frank  Flint,  in 
1857;  the  ship  St.  Mark,  in  1859-60;  the  (second)  ship  Oracle, 
in  1863  (the  first  having  been  sold  in  England) ;  the  ship  Pacto- 
lus,  in  1864;  the  ship  St.  Charles,  in  1866;  the  ship  St.  Lucie, 
in  1868;  the  ship  St.  Nicholas,  in  1869;  the  ship  St.  John,  in 
1870;  the  schooner  C.  R.  Flint,  in  1871;  the  ship  William  R. 
Grace,  in  1873;  the  ship  St.  Paul,  in  1874;  the  ships  M.  P. 
Grace  and  Santa  Clara,  in  1876;  the  ship  St.  Stephen,  in  1877; 
the  ship  Manuel  Llaguno,  in  1879;  the  ship  L.  Shepp  (bought 
and  finished),  in  1879;  the  ship  E.  B.  Sutton,  in  1881;  the  ship 
I.  F.  Chapman,  in  1882,  and  the  ship  S.  P.  Hitchcock,  in  1883. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Chapman  removed  to  Brooklyn,  the  greatly 
increased  business  of  his  firm  demanding  his  constant  atten- 
tion in  New  York.  He  is  at  this  time  principal  owner  in 
nearly  all  of  fifteen  vessels  (with  an  average  tonnage  of  1800), 
which  he  controls,  and  which  are  engaged  in  transportation 
to  and  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  trading  with 
nearly  all  civilized  nations.  The  shipyard  of  Messrs.  Chap- 
man &  Flint  was  removed  from  Thomaston  to  Bath,  Maine, 
in  1868.    In  October,  1880,  this  firm  was  dissolved,  and  the 
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firm  of  I.  F.  Chapman  &  Co.  was  formed,  in  1883,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Albert  G.  Eopes  to  an  interest  in  the  business. 
In  1864-65,  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Flint  built  all  of  the  houses 
on  the  east  side  of  Montague  Terrace,  in  one  of  which  Mr. 
Chapman  resides.  At  that  time  only  two  residences  had 
been  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  In  many 
other  ways  Mr.  Cliapman  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
and  advancement  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  with  whose  general 
and  benevolent  interests  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
identified.  His  family  have  been  Baptists  for  generations, 
and  he  is  an  active  and  liberal  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Pierrepont  street.  He  married  Martha  P.  Hitch- 
cock, a  native  of  Damariscotta,  Maine,  who  died  Sunday, 
November  4,  1883.  Mr.  Chapman  has  had  born  to  him  three 
children,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  the  former  having  died, 
and  the  daughters  surviving. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  that  of  a  self-made 
man.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  he  learned 
thoroughly  all  of  the  various  details  of  his  business,  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  successive  processes  of  converting 
growing  timber  into  seaworthy  vessels;  and  his  excellence  as 
a  ship-builder  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  no  vessel  he  has 
built  has  been  destroyed  except  by  fire.  His  success  has 
been  remai-kable;  but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
it  has  been  deserved,  and  is  the  legitimate  reward  of  worthy 
exertion. 


James  McChesney,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  McChesney, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  October  20th,  1817.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  Norman  subjects  of  King  James  of 
Great  Britain,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  called  Chesne, 
who  emigrated  to  the  Scottish  Highlands.  There  the  first- 
born male  child  originated  the  Mac  (son  of)  Chesne,  changed 
to  MacChesney,  and  became  a  chieftain  with  his  clansmen, 
under  Sir  William  Wallace.  Upon  the  capture  and  death  of 
the  latter,  McChesney  went  to  County  Tyrone,  Ireland;  and 
thence  his  descendants  emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  America, 
about  the  end  of  the  17th  or  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
The  family  were  represented  on  the  battle  field  of  Mon- 
mouth. His  grandfather,  Robert,  was  a  Justice,  afterwards 
member  of  the  Council  (Senate)  of  New  Jersey,  also  member 
of  Congress. 

Nathaniel  McChesney,  father  of  James  McChesney,  of 
Brooklyn,  was  born  on  the  Monmouth  battle  ground,  June 
29th,  1783.  He  attended  school  but  little,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  early  in  life  he  entered  the  shop  of  his  uncle,  in 
Cranbury,  N.  J.,  to  learn  the  trade  of  wagonmaker,  and  was 
thus  shut  off  from  educational  advantages  which  he  other- 
wise might  have  enjoyed.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  had 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  spent  all  of  the  time 
he  could  spare  from  his  work  in  reading.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  was  toward  theology  and  the  natural  sciences,  while 
history,  mechanics  and  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge 
claimed  his  earnest  attention. 

In  1804  he  came  to  New  York  and  was  installed  as  foreman 
in  the  once  famous  carriage  shop  of  John  Lawrence.  About 
1806,  he  married  Mary  Lawrence,  the  daughter,  not  of  his 
employer,  but  of  Captain  William  Lawrence,  the  first  cap- 
tain of  the  watch  and  of  the  troop  in  New  York  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  About  1810  he  began  busi- 
ness for  himself  on  Franklin  street,  whence  he  removed  to 
Broadway,  opposite  Lispenard  street.  He  became  noted  as  a 
carriage  builder,  and  built  fine  and  costly  vehicles  for  the 
Astors  and  others  of  the  leading  families  of  New  York  at 
that  time.  Later,  he  opened  a  carriage  repository  at  No. 
440  Broadway,  and  sold  carriages  and  other  light  vehicles  for 
about  twenty  years.    It  is  estimated  that  he  was  for  forty 


years  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  selling  carriages  in 
New  York.  Mr.  McChesney  was  a  volunteer  during  the  war 
of  1813,  and  served  on  Staten  Island,  opposite  the  site  of  Fort 
Hamilton.  He  died  after  a  very  busy  and  useful  life,  July 
4th,  1847,  in  New  York,  where  he  had  passed  most  of  the 
years  of  his  manhood.  The  issue  of  his  marriage  with  Mary 
Lawrence  was  eleven  children,  of  whom  James  McChesney 
was  the  sixth. 

James  McChesney  was  an  invalid  from  birth,  and  has  never 
been  well  a  day  since;  having  been  a  constant  sufferer  from 
inherited  neuralgia  and  dyspepsia,  and  at  times  the  victim 
of  accidents,  which  have  disabled  him  physically  for  months 
and  years.  Yet,  though  for  nearly  all  his  life  under  the  care 
of  physicians,  he  has  been  remarkably  active  in  business. 
Most  men  of  his  peculiar  physical  composition  would  never 
have  become  known  to  the  business  world;  for  it  is  so  well 
known  that  nothing  so  surely  saps  the  foundations  of  enter- 
prise as  continued  ill  health  that  the  trite  fact  does  not  re- 
quire reiteration  here.  But  it  seems  that  when  Nature  de- 
nied him  the  boon  of  good  health,  she  took  away  the  sting 
of  the  deprivation  by  endowing  him  with  unusual  enterprise 
and  perseverance,  coupled  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness and  a  veritable  talent  for  financiering.  This  placed  him 
in  the  race  for  fortune  far  in  advance  of  some  of  his  more 
robust  competitors,  and  the  career  that  lay  before  him  was 
that  of  a  projector  of  important  enterprises  and  a  successful 
manager  of  large  financial  and  commercial  interests. 

Mr.  McChesney  began  to  attend  school  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and,  about  eight  years  later,  was  gi-aduated  with  honors  from 
the  once  famous  high  school  of  Sheppard  Johnston,  on 
Broadway.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  dry  goods 
store  of  Messrs.  Arnold,  Hearn  &  Co.,  on  Canal  street  (the 
present  firm  of  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. ),  from  whose  employ- 
ment he  went  to  that  of  Messrs.  Ubdell,  Pierson  &  Co.,  an- 
other firm  of  once  well-known  dry  goods  merchants,  also 
located  on  Canal  street.  October  28tli,  1838,  he  married  his 
cousin,  Sarah  Maria  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  who  is  stUl 
living,  and  to  whom  he  gives  all  praise  for  his  length  of  lite 
and  successes.  He  was  for  a  time  associated  with  his  father  at 
his  carriage  repository  on  Broadway;  and  then  returning  to 
mercantile  business,  entered  the  store  of  James  Beck,  at  No. 
357  Broadway,  as  a  salesman.  Soon  his  talent  for  accounts 
and  a  remarkable  capacity  for  detecting  counterfeit  money 
(of  which  large  quantities  were  in  circulation,  owing  to  the 
pernicious  banking  system  then  in  vogue),  became  apparent 
to  his  employers,  and  he  was  promoted  to  a  desirable  posi- 
tion in  their  office.  In  the  meantime,  his  father  had  retired 
from  the  carriage  business,  and  was  about  to  remove  to  a 
farm  he  had  purchased  on  Long  Island,  and  Mr.  McChesney 
accompanied  him,  removing  to  Long  Island  and  remaining 
there  seven  years.  But  it  was  not  as  a  farmer  that  Mr. 
McChesney  was  designed  to  make  his  mark,  and  his  father, 
not  less  active  than  he,  abandoned  farming  at  the  expiration 
of  six  years  and  established  a  banking,  exchange  and  com- 
mission house  in  Wall  street.  This,  at  his  death,  passed  into 
the  possession  of  James  McChesney,  who  continued  the  en- 
terprise until  1857,  when  the  concern  became  involved  in 
the  fate  that  year  so  common  to  commercial  and  financial 
enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  but  just  to  Mr. 
McChesney  to  state  that,  despite  the  demoralizing  tendency 
of  the  time,  he  liquidated  every  dollar  of  indebtedness,  dis- 
daining to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  for  com- 
promise as  were  open  to  him.  It  was  the  experience  of  his 
business  career  thus  far,  with  the  "  wild  cat"  money  then  in 
universal  use,  that  led  Mr.  McChesney  (as  is  believed,  before 
the  measure  was  proposed  by  any  one  else),  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  notes  printed  by  the  government  and  of  uniform 
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design,  except  for  the  names  of  the  different  banks  and  the  sig- 
natures of  their  officers,  by  whom  they  should  be  issued. 
The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  now  practically  demonstrated  in 
the  use  of  the  national  bank  notes. 

Prior  to  this  time,  in  1850,  Mr.  McChesney,  in  partnership 
with  Captain  Smith  Fancher,  had  engaged  in  the  vessel  and 
lightering  business.  Shortly  afterward,  in  1859,  was  or- 
ganized the  firm  of  Shaw,  Fancher  &  Co.,  consisting  of 
L.  B.  Shaw,  Smith  Fancher,  John  H.  Hebert,  Andrew 
Luke  and  James  McChesney.  Mr.  Hebert  withdrew  in 
1860,  Mr.  Luke  in  1861  and  Mr.  Fancher  in  1865.  The  firm 
then  became  Shaw  &  Co.,  the  partners  being  L.  B.  Shaw 
and  James  McChesney.  Mr.  Shaw  succeeded  Shaw  &  Co., 
in  May,  1871,  since  when  Mr.  McChesney  has  lived  in  com- 
parative retirement.  He  was  one  of  the  projectoi-s  and  first 
Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Floating  Elevator  Company,  of 
whose  stock  he  is  now  one-twelfth  owner;  and  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Excelsior  grain  stores  at  the  Atlantic  Dock, 
and  of  floating  elevators.  He  was  also  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  New  Yorh  Produce  Exchange,  in  the  operations  of 
which  he  takes  a  very  lively  iuterest;  and  the  leading  enter- 
prises of  his  day  have  always  found  in  him  a  friend  ready  to 
aid  with  wise  counsel  and  substantial  encouragement.  His 
business  acquaintance  is  very  extensive,  and  his  reputation 
for  all  those  qualities  which  go  to  compose  that  rare  product 
of  this  age,  the  honest  business  man,  is  unchallenged.  Quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  Mr.  McChesney  has  aided  his  brethren 
in  times  of  trouble,  and  no  man  in  Brooklyn  has  given  more 
according  to  his  means  to  religious  and  charitable  objects 
than  he.  His  hand  has  been  ever  open  to  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, and  his  leisure  time  largely  employed  in  helping  the 
sick.  The  Homoeopathic  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  owes  its  pres- 
ent standing  to  his  donation  to  educate  female  nurses.  The 
present  agricultural  and  industrial  state  of  the  Truants'  Home 
was  his  suggestion  and  met  with  his  aid.  In  1863,  during  a 
severe  illness,  he  willed  liberally  to  many  churches  and  char- 
itable institutions;  and,  on  recovering,  executed  at  once  the 
provisioQS  of  his  will  as  to  such  object  in  person.  Any  state- 
ment of  his  benefactions  is  unobtainable,  for  he  shrinks  from 
talking  of  his  good  deeds,  and  is  ever  reticent  about  himself; 
but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  generations  to  come,  those  intex-- 
ested  in  many  of  the  churches,  educational  institutions  and 
hospitals  of  Brooklyn  and J^ew  York,  whe;a  they  consider  by 
what  means  they  were  established  and,  in  a  measure,  sup- 
ported during  troublous  times,  will  have  cause  to  remember 
Mr.  McChesney,  whose  chief  failing  seems  to  have  been  his 
inability  to  say  the  one  short  word  "no,''  that  at  times 
would  have  saved  him  from  imposition  by  men  and  institu- 
tions seeking  his  aid.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
and  Odd  Fellows  orders,  of  the  Druids  and  of  other  organi- 
zations, with  which  he  has  many  times  been  connected  offi- 
cially. He  has  often  been  solicited  for  public  office,  but  has 
persistently  refused  all  such  honors.  Responsible  and  lucra- 
tive positions  have  been  proffered  him  by  many  important 
cijrporations,  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  various  business  connections.  Always  un- 
assuming and  self-sacrificing,  he  has  been  a  life-long,  unob- 
trusive, non-office-seeking  democrat,  and  has  done  as  much 
for  "his  kind"  as  any  man  of  his  time  and  opportunity. 


Elihu  Spicek,  Jk. — This  gentleman,  who  is  familiarly 
known  as  Captain  Spicer,  is  a  son  of  Elihu  and  Jemima  (Fish) 
Spicer,  both  of  English  descent,  and  was  born  in  Groton, 
Connecticut,  April  13th,  1825.  It  is  a  fact  curious  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  note  that  Groton  was  the  native  place  of  five 
generations  of  the  ancestors,  both  on  his  father's  side  and 


his  mother's.     His  father,  who  was  formerly  a  ship  captain, 
is  still  living  there  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

Attending  the  public  schools  of  Groton  during  his  boy- 
hood. Captain  Spicer  went  to  sea  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
aboard  the  ship  John  Minturn,  Captain  Stark.  This  vessel 
was  subsequently  lost  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  with  all  on 
board,  including  the  captain  and  his  whole  family,  except 
one  member,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Malley.  His 
advancement  was  such  that  he  became  the  second  mate  of 
the  John  Minturn,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  took 
command  of  the  bark  Fanny,  owned  by  Charles  Mallory  and 
others,  and  employed  in  the  Mobile  line  of  packets  of  E.  D. 
Hurlbert  &  Co.  In  1850,  this  vessel,  with  Captain  Spicer 
still  in  command,  was  loaded  for  San  Francisco  by  Messrs. 
A.  A.  Low  &  Co.,  and  sailed  thence  to  China  and  back  to 
New  York.  Captain  Spicer  continued  in  the  San  Francisco, 
China  and  East  India  trade  till  1868,  when  he  retired  from 
active  connection  with  sailing  vessels,  though  retaining  an 
interest  in  some. 

At  the  time  last  mentioned,  Captain  Spicer,  in  company 
with  Mr.  C.  H.  Mallory,  engaged  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness, and  so  successful  were  they  that  two  years  later  the 
since  well-known  house  of  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.  was  estab- 
lished, the  firm  consisting  then  of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Mallory  and 
Elihu  Spicer,  Jr.,  and  now  of  those  gentlemen  and  three  sons 
of  Mr.  Mallory,  who  have  since  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
business. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Mallory  &  Co.  embarked  in  business  very  extensively,  and 
have  since  added  largely  to  their  facilities.  In  1866  they  es- 
tablished a  line  of  vessels  to  Galveston.  Texas;  in  1867,  a  line 
to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  in  1876,  a  line  to  Florida;  in  1879, 
lines  to  Brazil  and  to  Nassau  and  Cuba.  The  New  Orleans 
line  was  abandoned  in  1876;  the  Brazlian  line  in  1883,  and 
the  Nassau  and  Cuban  lines  in  1883,  leaving  the  Galveston 
and  Florida  lines  still  in  operation.  Both  of  these  lines  are 
well  equipped  and  of  extensive  carrying  capacity,  and  the 
firm  of  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  most  favorably  and 
widely  known  in  New  York,  having  long  had.  besides  the 
steamships  employed  upon  the  above-named  lines,  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  sail  vessels  plying  to  the  different  ports 
of  the  world,  though,  during  recent  years,  most  of  this  class 
of  craft  have  been  disposed  of,  the  firm  owning  at  this  time 
ten  steamers  running  on  the  lines  above  mentioned.  Their 
office  is  on  Pier  21,  East  River,  where  Captain  Spicer  first 
began  his  seafaring  life. 

Captain  Spicer  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  Mary  Dudley, 
of  Mystic,  Connecticut,  who  died  in  1871.  having  borne  him 
three  children,  all  of  whom  are  dead.  His  eldest  son,  U.  D. 
Spicer,  who  was  widely  known  and  beloved  in  Brooklyn, 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in  October,  1877. 

Captain  Spicer  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city  since  1864, 
and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  its  growth  and  prosperity.  A 
democrat  prior  to  the  late  war,  he  has  been  a  republican 
since,  though  not  by  any  means  active  as  a  politician.  He  is 
connected  with  various  commercial  interests,  among  them 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  and  the  Neiv  York  Maritime  Exchange.  He  is 
liberal  in  relie;ious  belief,  belonging  to  no  Christian  organiza- 
tion, but  sympathizing  with  what  is  good  in  all,  and  is  a  pew 
owner  and  attendant  at  Plymouth  Church. 


Joseph  J.  O'Donohue. — Few  names  are  more  generally 
known  or  highly  respected  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  than 
that  which  heads  this  sketch.  Mr.  O'Donohue  was  born  at 
No,  40  Peck  slip,  New  York,  January  8th,  1834,     Hia  father 
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was  John  O'Donohue,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  at  Dublin  and  had  established 
himself  in  New  York  as  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery  and 
ship  store.  He  subsequently  became  a  prominent  mer- 
chant in  that  city;  reputable  for  all  that  makes  a  man 
honorable  and  trustworthy,  and  beloved  for  a  generous 
charity  that  has  caused  his  name  to  be  remembered  most 
gratefully  by  many  a  poor  man  whose  necessities  he 
relieved,  or  whom  he  assisted  to  obtain  a  home  —  and 
such  might  be  counted  by  hnndreds.  Mrs.  John  O'Don- 
ohue was  a  lady  of  rare  attainments  and  such  commendable 
Christian  virtues  as  rendered  her  a  fit  wife  for  such  a  man. 
Her  .benefactions  were  many  and  unostentatious,  and  she  is 
remembered  by  many  of  the  residents  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Brooklyn,  and  by  numerous  others  who  wore  so  fortunate 
as  to  know  her,  as  a  musician  of  wonderful  talent  and  pro- 
ficiency. This  excellent  and,  in  every  way,  admirable  couple 
were  the  parents  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  honored 
and  respected  by  their  fellow-men,  and  to  attain  prominence 
among  the  merchants  of  New  York. 

At  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  entered 
his  father's  store,  the  business  of  the  latter  having,  before 
this  time,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  wholesale  trade,  to 
learn  the  business  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  His 
brother,  James,  was  similarly  employed;  and,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  kept  from  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  an 
education,  the  two  brothers  were  allowed  to  attend  school  on 
alternate  days,  each  of  them  receiving  thus  three  days  of 
business  training  and  three  days  of  schooling  each  week. 
That  the  policy  of  the  elder  O'Donohue  in  thus  early  famil- 
iarizing his  sons  with  the  every-day  routine  of  business  life, 
and  teaching  them  the  paramount  value  of  time,  both  in 
work  and  study,  was  not  a  mistaken  one,  is  evidenced  by  the 
subsequent  successful  career  of  each  of  them.  That  the  boy 
turned  his  opportunities  to  advantage  during  the  ensuing 
five  years  is  proven  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
at  a  period  when  most  boys  have  not  taken  even  the  initial 
steps  in  business  ways,  he  had  entire  charge  of  his 
father's  stores;  and,  with  his  brother  James,  he  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  John  O'Donohue  &  Sons,  wholesale 
dealers  in  tea  and  coffee,  before  he  had  attained  to  his  ma- 
jority. 

To  the  firm  of  John  O'Donohue  &  Sons,  which  originally 
consisted  of  John  and  James  and  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue, 
Peter  O'Donohue,  another  son  of  John  O'Donohue,  was  ad- 
mitted in  1861,  and  John  and  Thomas  O'Donohue,  two 
younger  sons,  in  1868.  Late  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  died,  and  the  house  has  since 
been  known  as  that  of  John  O'Donohue's  Sons.  Johti 
O'Donohue  had  removed  his  stores  from  Peck  Slip  to  No.  234 
Front  street,  and  thence  to  239  Front  street.  In  1865,  the 
stores  of  the  firm  were  removed  to  No.  88  Front  street. 
James  O'Donohue  retired  from  the  business  in  1872,  and 
Joseph  J.  O'Donohue,  in  1880,  the  firm  now  consisting  of 
Peter  and  John  O'Donohue  and  two  sons  of  Peter.  Novem- 
ber 1,  1880,  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  and  Atherton  Foster  estab- 
lished themselves  as  importers  of  coffee  and  tea,  at  No.  101 
Front  street,  ^n  account  of  ill-health,  Mr.  Foster  found 
himself  obliged  to  retire  from  active  business  life,  and  the 
partnership  was  terminated  by  mutual  consent  January  1, 
1882.  One  year  later,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue,  Jr.,  beca.-ne 
a  partner  with  his  father,  and  the  house  has  since  been  known 
as  that  of  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  &  Son.  The  firm  takes  high 
rank  among  houses  of  its  class  in  New  York,  and  is  doing  a 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade,  which  Mr.  O'Donohue 
has  seen  advance  from  $40,000  per  annum,  to  $6,000,000  per 
annum,  with  a  yearly  average  of  fully  $4,000,000  for  some 


time  past;  the  firm  having  numerous  branch  houses  and  a 
very  extensive  foreign  correspondence. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  O'Donohue  has  been  closely 
and  conspicuously  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Williams- 
burg, which  was,  until  his  death,  the  residence  of  John 
O'Donohue,  Sr.,  and,  until  1867,  that  of  Joseph  J.  O'Dono- 
hue, and,  to  the  present  time,  the  abiding  place  of  others  of 
John  O'Donohue's  sons.  In  connection  with  plans  for 
public  improvement  and  the  advancement  of  the  general 
interest  of  that  locality,  the  name  has  been  represented  dur- 
ing a  protracted  period  by  father  and  sons,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  its  impress  on  the  prosperity  and  present 
status  of  the  entire  Eastern  District.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more 
popular  young  man  than  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  was  ever 
reared  in  Williamsburg,  where,  from  early  in  life  to  the 
present  time,  he  has  been  honored  and  trusted  as  very  few  of 
his  fellows  have  been.  His  name  is  a  favorite  one  there,  as 
it  is  one  of  prominence  in  the  commercial  circles  of  New 
York;  and  there  are  few,  indeed,  of  the  middle-aged  or 
elderly  men  of  that  section  of  Brooklyn  who  do  not  regard 
him  as  an  old  friend,  tried  and  staunch,  enterprising  in  all 
that  promises  to  serve  the  public  welfare,  generous  to  a 
fault;  a  man  in  whom  are  combined  all  those  admirable 
qualities  which  characterize  the  faithful  friend,  the  good 
citizen,  and  the  ready,  liberal  and  efficient  helper  of  all  de- 
serving causes. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  remind  any  resident  of 
Brooklyn  of  the  former  suicidal  mismanagement  of  the 
ferry  interests  connecting  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
which  was  long  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion,  both  ver- 
bally and  by  the  press  of  both  cities.  Elsewhere  in  these 
pages  may  be  found  sketches  of  the  history  of  the  several 
ferry  companies  wnich  have  from  time  to  time  been  organ- 
ized to  afford  means  of  communication  between  Brooklyn 
and  New  York;  though,  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to 
every  fair-minded  reader,  little  of  the  acrimony  and  ill-feel- 
ing of  the  past,  engendered  by  the  mismanagement  of 
these  great  public  interests  could  be  depicted  in  this 
work.  That  the  citizens  of  Williamsburg  had  just  griev- 
ances under  the  old  regime  no  one  will  deny  at  this  time. 
That  they  were  practically  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  placed 
their  own  ends  above  the  interest  of  the  public  is  conceded 
by  all  who  are  informed  upon  this  subject.  The  dawning  of 
a  new  era  in  ferry  management  occurred  in  1858,  when 
Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  and  his  father,  together  with  other 
well-known  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  Williamsburg,  organ- 
ized the  Long  Island  Ferry  Company,  and  instituted  a  for- 
midable rivalry  against  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  Company,  of 
which  the  late  George  Law  was  the  head  and  controlling 
spirit.  The  projectors  of  the  new  company  had  at  heart  the 
interests  of  WUliamsburg,  which  had  been  prevented  from 
obtaining  a  growth  and  prominence  to  which  its  location  and 
numerous  manifest  advantages  unquestionably  entitled  it,  by 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  dictated  in  ferry  mat- 
ters, which  has  since  been  proven  to  have  been  as  antag- 
onistic to  their  own  interest  as  it  was  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  the  public.  In  1864  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  which  the  two  rival  companies  were  merged 
into  one,  which  was  called  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Ferry  Company.  Upon  Mr.  O'Donohue's  accession  to  the 
presidency  of  this  corporation,  he  at  once  inaugurated  certain 
improvements  in  ferry  accommodation,  which  did  more  than 
any  other  interest  has  ever  done  to  enhance  the  prosperity 
of  Williamsburg.  Boats  were  rebuilt;  ferry-houses  were 
enlarged  and  made  more  attractive,  externally  and  internally, 
and  vastly  more  comfortable;  fares  were  reduced;  and,  in  a 
word,  everything  was  done  that  was  dictated  by  a  liberal 
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spirit  of  enterprise  to  improve  the  communication  between 
the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  Williamsburg  from  Mr. 
O'Donohue's  policy  are  practically  incalculable.  All  that 
large  portion  of  Brooklyn  within  the  borders  of  the  13th, 
19th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  18th,  30th,  21st,  23d,  sJSd  and 
35th  wards,  has  been  built  up  rapidly  since  the  period  of 
equitable  and  far-seeing  ferry  management  began,  and  has 
assumed  an  importance  to  which  it  would  never  have  at- 
tained under  other  conditions.  Indeed,  it  is  to  Mr.  O'Don- 
ohue,  whose  name  is  a  veritable  household  word  among 
them,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Eastern  District  give  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  many  improvements  around  them.  The 
value  Of  real  estate  has  greatly  advanced  as  a  direct  result 
of  Mr.  O'Donohue's  wise  policy,  and  to  the  same  influence  is 
ascribed  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  costly  and 
elegant  residences  within  the  territory  described  and  the 
growth  of  local  commerce  and  manufactures.  That  the 
ferry  accommodations  of  the  Eastern  District  may  be  still 
further  improved,  Mr.  O'Donohue  admits,  and  in  doing  so  is 
resolved  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  supply  any  want  for  further 
ferriage  that  may  be  seen  to  exist,  and  it  is  his  intention  at 
an  early  day  to  add  to  the  accommodations  provided  by 
the  Graud  street,  the  Houston  street,  the  Roosevelt  street, 
and  the  Division  avenue  ferries,  such  as  may  be  afforded  by 
a  new  ferry  from  Broadway,  Williamsburg,  to  23d  street. 
New  York,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  projector.  Ground  has 
been  purchased  for  the  purposes  of  this  proposed  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  ferry  will  be  in 
operation  within  a  year. 

It  was  not  alone  in  connection  with  ferry  affairs  that  Mr. 
O'Donohue  was  prominent  in  Brooklyn  during  his  residence 
there.  With  its  social,  political,  commercial  and  beneficial 
institutions  he  was  closely  identified.  While  yet  a  young 
man,  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Fire  Department  of  Wil- 
liamsburg. He  was  a  constant  and  liberal  contributor 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  causes  of  education  and 
Christianity,  and  even  to  this  day  continues  his  benefactions 
to  churches  without  regard  to  creed  or  denomination,  though 
he  has,  perhaps,  given  more  largely  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul's 
church,  of  which  Rev.  Father  Malone  is  pastor,  than  to  any 
other  religious  organization  in  Brooklyn.  With  this  church 
his  family  have  been  identified  for  two  generations;  and, 
speaking  of  him  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  almost 
twelve  years  ago,  Father  Malone  said:  "  I  have  known  Mr. 
O'Donohue  for  thirty  years,  and  he  is  one  of  five  sons,  whose 
honored  parents  before  them  I  also  knew.  He  is  a  full-blood 
American,  but  half  Irish,  and  liberal  enough  to  love  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  irrespective  of  religious  or  political  differ- 
ences." Until  his  removal  to  New  York,  Mr.  O'Donohue 
was  a  conspicuous  member  and,  a  portion  of  the  time,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  General  Committee  of  Kings  county, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  delegate  from  Kings 
county  to  the  democratic  state  convention.  He  was,  on  one 
occasion,  tendered  the  nomination  for  Alderman  for  the  13th 
Ward;  and,  later,  was  offered  the  nomination  for  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  but  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  that 
manner.  Though  a  democrat  from  his  youth  up,  Mr.  O'Don- 
ohue was  an  outspoken  supporter  of  the  war  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion  from  the  time  of  its  outbreak  until 
its  close;  later  advocating  such  measures  as  he  believed  would 
most  speedily  bring  to  both  North  and  South  the  benefits  of 
established  peace  and  mutual  commerce.  In  this  connection 
it  is  remembered  of  him  that  he  was  secretary  of  the  first 
"War  M3eting"held  in  Williamsburgh,  in  1861,  to  devise 
maans  to  pros^ide  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers'  widows 
and  orphans  and  the  wives  and  children  of  men  who  had 


gone  to  the  front,  leaving  them  but  scantily  provided  for. 
At  various  times  he  was  identified  with  important  interests 
of  Brooklyn  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  them  to  a  degree 
the  concern  of  the  public.  One  such  may  be  referred  to — 
the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens — of  which,  with  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter M.  Baird  and  others,  he  assumed  the  ownership  at  a  time 
when  the  project  languished,  and  toward  the  later  establish- 
ment of  which  he  was  in  no  slight  degree  infiuential. 

Since  his  removal  to  New  York  in  1867,  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  19th  Ward  of  that  city,  and  has  been  more  or  less 
prominent  in  local  and  national  politics.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  member  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
General  Committee.  At  the  municipal  election  of  1871  he 
was  tendered  the  nomination  for  Mayor.  In  1874  he  was 
appointed  Park  Commissioner  by  Mayor  Wickham  and 
served  as  such  until  1876,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
having  become  a  presidential  elector  on  the  democratic 
ticket.  Upon  his  aiipointment  as  Park  Commissioner,  the 
leading  newspapers  of  New  York  commented  favorably.  In 
this  connection,  one  prominent  journal  said:  "Probably  no 
appointment  made  by  the  Mayor  will  be  more  acceptable  to 
democrats  and  republicans  alike  than  that  of  Mr.  O'Dono- 
hue. He  is  universally  esteemed  as  a  man  of  high  character 
and  one  who  will  have  but  one  object  in  view  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  public  official — that  of  the  public 
good."  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  celebrated  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy,  organized  during  the  Tweed  regime,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  the  only  Tammanyite  se- 
lected as  a  member  of  that  body.  Beyond  his  earnest  desire 
for  the  public  good,  and  more  conspicuous  than  any  other 
principle  advocated,  Mr.  O'Donohue  has  ever  held  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  workingman;  and  it  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten that  in  a  speech  made  during  his  incumbency  of  the 
office  of  Park  Commissioner,  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
New  York  Herald  as  "the  sensation  of  the  occasion,"  when 
the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  laborers  was  being  dis- 
cussed, he  said  that  he  would  "resign  the  position  rather 
than  consent  to  the  reduction." 

Mr.  O'Donohue  is  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Ex- 
change and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 
At  different  times  he  has  been  chosen  director  of  banking, 
insurance,  railway  and  other  corporations,  and  among  his 
important  connections  at  this  time  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
he  is  a  director  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated 
Railroads  of  New  York.  The  important  enterprises  with 
which  he  is  constantly  solicited,  but  firmly  refuses,  to  con- 
nect himself,  are  so  numerous  that  a  mention  of  them  would 
more  than  anything  else,  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of 
confidence  of  the  general  public  in  Mr.  O'Donohue's  integ- 
rity and  sagacity.  In  1880,  with  other  gentlemen,  he  bought 
the  stock  of  Daniel  Drew  in  the  People's  Line  of  steamers, 
plying  between  New  York  and  Albany,  in  which  he  has 
since  been  a  director  and  large  owner.  For  years  he  has  had 
a  membership  in  many  of  the  leading  clubs  of  New  York, 
and  as  a  "  club-man"  he  is  widely  known  and  very  popular. 
At  this  time  he  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Club,  the  Man- 
hattan Club  and  other  similar  organizations. 

September  7,  1858,  Mr.  O'Donohue  married  Miss  Teresa  M. 
J.  Riley,  of  New  York.  They  have  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  living,  and  death  has  deprived  them  of  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Mr.  O'Donohue's  eldest  son,  Joseph  J. 
O'Donohue,  Jr.,  is  now  a  partner  in  his  father's  extensive 
business,  to  which  it  is  likely  he  will  succeed  in  due  time  : 
for  his  business  capacity  and  the  rapidity  and  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  trade,  seem 
to  give  promise  that  the  name  of  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  will 
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continue  to  be  prominently  identified  with  the  coffee  trade  of 
New  York  long  after  the  subject  of  this  sketch  shall  have 
terminated  his  connection  with  it.  Mr.  O'Donohue  has  twice 
retired  from  business,  but  his  life  has  been  so  busy  a  one  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  remain  long  inactive.  His  first  re- 
tirement was  in  1872,  when  he  went  to  Europe,  making  a 
somewhat  protracted  stay.  On  the  evening  of  May  7, 
shoi-tly  before  his  departure,  he  was  tendered  a  complimen- 
tary banquet  at  Delmonico's,  at  which  were  present  a  hun- 
dred well-known  citizens,  including  senators,  judges,  jour- 
nalists, physicians  and  divines.  Numerous  witty  and 
brilliant  speeches  were  made;  and  a  poem,  full  of  good 
wishes  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  friendship,  written  by  the 
late  Hugh  J.  Hastings,  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, who  was  unwillingly  absent,  was  read  ;  and  the  oc- 
casion was,  in  all  respects,  one  to  be  long  and  pleasantly 
remembered  by  all  who  participated  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  O'Donohue's  retirement  at  the  severence  of 
his  connection  with  the  firm  of  John  O'Donohue's  Sons, 
January  1,  1880,  was  intended  to  be  final,  and  it  was  only  to 
establish  his  son  in  the  coffee  trade,  for  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  preference,  that  he  sometime  afterward  re-entered 
the  trade  with  which  his  name  has  been  so  long  and  favora- 
bly identified. 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
O'Donohue  has  been,  in  everything  he  has  undertaken,  as 
uniformly  and  signally  successful  as  any  man  in  the  circle  in 
which  he  moves.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  his  suc- 
cess has  been  vouchsafed  to  him  by  "luck,''  or  by  fortuitous 
accidents,  for  in  this  practical  age  we  look  elsewhere  for  the 
source  of  all  worthy  achievements.  Sagacity,  foresight, 
liberality,  an  extraordinary  judgement  of  men,  and  the  de- 
served confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  had  relations,  have 
together  combined  to  aid  him  in  his  well-directed  efforts. 
In  commerce,  he  has  been  amply  rewarded.  In  politics,  his 
honors  have  been  limited  only  by  his  will  to  accept  them.  In 
society,  he  is  the  peer  of  the  most  distinguished  in  all  walks 
of  life.  His  management  of  a  great  Fair,  by  which  nearly 
$75,000  was  raised,  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Asylum,  and  his  success  in  establishing  various  charita- 
ble and  religious  institutions,  or  freeing  them  from  the 
incubus  of  debt,  are  simply  examples  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  him  through  life. 


Timothy  Hogan. — There  is  probably  no  other  citizen  of 
Brooklyn  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  prominemly  identified 
with  the  shipping  and  steamship  interests  of  the  port  of  New 
York  as  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  article.  His 
father  was  Michael  Hogan,  a  man  well  known  among  the 
warehousemen  of  his  time  in  Liverpool,  Eagland,  where  Mr. 
Hogan  was  born  February  17th,  1835.  Early  in  life  he  de- 
veloped a  love  for  the  sea,  and  an  unconquerable  desire  for 
the  peril  and  excitement  of  a  seafaring  life;  and  in  1848,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  we  find  him  employed  as  an  ordinary 
seaman  on  the  ship  St.  George,  owned  by  David  Ogden,  a 
merchant  of  New  York,  and  plying  between  English  ports 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World.  Later,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  board  the  Margaret  Evans,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
N.  L.  and  G.  Greenwald,  and  commanded  by  Captain  E.  G. 
Tinker,  who  was,  a  few  years  ago.  Captain  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  is  now  one  of  that  city's  wealthy  and  hon- 
ored citizens.  After  this,  he  served  on  the  John  R.  Skiddy 
and  Constellation,  of  the  "  Red  Line,"  owned  by  Robert  Ker- 
mit,  holding  the  position  of  Chief  Officer  for  some  time  prior 
to  his  abandoning  a  seafaring  career  in  1854. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Hogan  went  to  New  Or- 
leans to  bacome  foreman  (or  Messrs,  Gale  &  Brown,  a,  lead- 


ing firm  of  stevedores.  In  1858,  this  firm  was  succeeded  by 
the  firm  of  Brown  &  Hogan,  Mr.  Hogan  acquiring  the  inter- 
est of  the  retiring  partner,  Mr.  Gale,  and  becoming  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm.  A  prosperous  business  was  done  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  which,  in 
common  with  nearly  every  other  branch  of  enterprise  there, 
was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  city's  being  declared  under 
blockade  June  10th,  1861.  That  was  a  memorable  time  in 
New  Orleans.  Men  with  thousands  at  stake  were  looking 
anxiously  about  for  some  means  to  bolster  up  or  retrieve 
their  failing  fortunes.  To  many  there  who,  hke  Mr.  Hogan, 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause,  discretion  wisely 
persisted  in  proved  of  much  service  in  the  strait  in  which 
they  were  placed.  He  was  not  one  to  remain  long  inactive, 
and,  seizing  the  first  promising  opportunity  for  business  that 
offered,  he  was  in  July  actively  engaged,  under  contract  with 
the  Confederate  government,  fortifying  New  Orleans  by 
throwing  up  earthworks  at  Chalmette,  Pass  Manshoeandthe 
Rigolettes  on  Lake  Ponchartrain.  This  work  was  yet  un- 
completed when  Farragut  took  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1863,  Butler  assuming  the  government  of  the  city 
about  ten  days  later.  Again,  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  Mr.  Hogan  found  himself  without  occupation,  and  this 
time  with  a  claim  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars 
against  the  Southern  Confederacy;'which,  with  accumulated 
interest,  he  would  doubtless  find  it  hard  to  give  away  at  this 
time,  though,  had  he  chosen  to  remain  in  the  South,  he  might 
at  that  time  have  realized  considerable  from  it. 

Returning  to  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  formed 
a  copartnership  with  Mr.  James  Pinder,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Pinder  &  Hogan,  stevedores,  which  was  dissolved  in  1869. 
This  Northern  venture  was  very  prosperous,  principally  on 
account  of  the  business  of  New  Orleans  ship  owners,  which 
Mr.  Hogan  held  and  transferred  to  the  firm  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Many  of  these  he  had  previously  transacted  busi- 
ness for  in  New  Orleans,  disposing  of  their  wooden  vessels 
and  entering  keenly  into  the  East  India  and  Calcutta  trades 
to  New  York  and  employing  iron  ships  instead.  Iron  ships 
superseded  the  wooden  ones  rapidly,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
the  firm  had  a  monopoly  of  the  iron  ships  in  the  port  of  New 
York.  When  the  Suez  Canal  had  been  proven  a  success,  Mr. 
Hogan,  in  company  with  some  of  his  English  business  friends, 
entered  largely  in  the  building  of  the  kind  of  iron  freight 
steamers  with  compound  engines  known  as  "  tramps,"  and 
consuming  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  coal.  At  that 
time,  and  for  a  number  of  years  afterward,  these  steamers 
were  a  very  profitable  investment;  for  their  utility  was  as 
yet  conceded  by  only  a  few  men  of  trained  judgment  and 
keen  foresight,  like  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  companions,  and 
ship-owners  were  ordinarily  shy  to  invest  in  them;  this  fact 
insuring  them  a  practical  monopoly  in  that  department  of 
maritime  property.  The  prevailing  opinion,  which  has  since 
been  thoroughly  exploded,  was,  that  such  vessels  could  not 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  months.  So  thoroughly  has 
this  fallacious  idea  been  removed,  that  at  this  time  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Europe 
is  transported  in  this  class  of  vessels.  Mr.  Hogan  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Monarch  Line  of  steamers  from  London, 
which  was  organized  in  1880;  and  is  connected  with  six  Imes 
of  steamers  altogether,  being  an  extensive  owner  in  a  major- 
ity of  them.  Some  years  since  he  organized  the  firm  of  T. 
Hogan  &  Sons,  the  partners  in  which  are  Timothy  Hogan 
and  his  sons,  Charles  W.  and  Jefferson  Hogan.  The  firm  is 
heavily  interested  in  floating  property,  such  as  elevatora, 
tugboats,  barges  and  other  transportation  facilities  for  har- 
bor use.  Each  member  of  the  firm  owns  a  membership  of 
tUe  New  York  Produce  and  Maritime  Exchanges,  advantages 
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which  are  possessed  by  but  comparatively  few  houses. 
Messrs.  T.  Hogan  &  Sons  are  well  known  in  the  New  York 
trade  as  the  consignees  of  several  ships  from  foreign  ports, 
and  stand  high  in  the  commercial  w^orld,  both  as  to  capital 
and  integrity. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Hogan  married  Mary  Nichols  Millward,  a  na- 
tive of  Liverpool,  who  bore  him  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
are  dead.  Arthur  F.  Hogan,  a  younger  son,  not  yet  identi- 
fied with  his  father's  business,  and  consequently  not  men- 
tioned above,  is  yet  in  school,  but  bids  fair  to  develop  all  of 
those  sterling  business  qualities  which  characterize  his  father 
and  brothers.  Mrs.  Hogan  died  in  August,  1883,  mourned 
beyond  measure  by  her  immediate  family  and  deeply  re- 
gretted by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Especially  has  her  help- 
ful presence  been  missed  by  those  actively  interested  in  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  who  ever  found  her  ready 
to"  aid,'  by  gifts  of  money,  by  her  counsel  and  by  loving  labors, 
all  deserving  objects.  In  the  Sheltering  Arms  Nursery  she 
was  especially  interested,  and  was  ofiicially  connected  there- 


with. All  the  charitable  institutions  in  Brooklyn  were  re- 
membered at  the  time  she  made  her  will,  and  her  bequests 
to  the  Sheltering  Arms  Nursery,  St.  John's  Hospital  and 
Children's  Aid  Society  were  generous  in  the  extreme.  In 
some  of  these,  and  in  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character, 
Mr.  Hogan  has  been  and  is  also  interested,  continuing,  as  well 
as  he  may,  his  deceased  wife's  beneficence  to  the  Sheltering 
Arms  Nursery,  of  which  he  is  on,e  of  the  trustees.  His  fam- 
ily have  long  been  communicants  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  State  street,  toward  which  Mr.  Hogan  has 
for  years  sustained  the  relation  of  vestryman. 

Politically,  Mr.  Hogan  is  a  republican,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  principles  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  record  of  that 
party  in  all  questions  of  national  significance.  Upon  general 
issues  he  gives  it  his  best  and  strongest  support;  but  in 
local  affairs  he  believes  in  honest  and  economical  govern- 
ment, and  invariably  supports  such  men  and  measures 
as  promise  to  secure  it,  regardless  of  party  lines  or  political 
affiliations. 
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SECTION  I— Introductory. 

GROWTH  OF  MANUFACTURING  IN- 
DUSTRIES in  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County 
in  the  last  fifty  years. — Notwithstanding  the 
stale  and  oft-repeated  jest  that  "  Kings  County, 
and  Brooklyn  especially,  was  only  New  York's  bed- 
room," the  defamers  of  the  county  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  that  the  county  made  a  very  respectable  show- 
ing in  its  manufactures.  In  1850,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  was  138,882,  its  manufactures,  as 
reported  by  the  seventh  census,  were  yielding  an  an- 
nual product  of  $14,681,093;  in  1860  its  population  had 
doubled,  being  279,122,  and  its  manufactures  had  more 
than  doubled,  the  annual  product  being  reported  in  the 
eighth  census  as  $34,241,520.  In  1870  the  population 
had  increased  less  rapidly,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to 
the  war;  it  was  419,921,  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent.; 
and  the  report  of  the  manufactures  of  the  county  in 
the  ninth  census  showed  an  increase  of  about  eighty 
per  cent.,  being  $60,848,673.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  as  indicating  either  the  worthlessness  of  the 
method  of  collecting  these  statistics,  or  the  careless- 
ness of  those  who  were  appointed  to  collect  them,  that 
the  largest  industry  of  the  county — sugar  refining — 
which  ten  years  before  had  a  reported  annual  product 
of  $3,794,000,  was  not  reported  as  having  any  exist- 
ence in  1870.  In  1880  the  annual  product  of  the  eleven 
sugar  refineries  of  Brooklyn  alone  was  $59,711,168, 
almost  equal  to  the  entire  reported  product  of  all  man- 
ufactories in  the  county  in  1870. 

Imperfection  of  the  Census  Returns.  The 
probable  aggregate  in  1883.— The  census  of  1880 
(the  tenth)  did  not  report  the  manufactures  of  the 
States  by  counties  until  the  summer  of  1883;  though 
it  had  made  two  previous  attempts  upon  those  of 
twenty  leading  cities,  of  which  Brooklyn  was  one;  but 
this  report  was,  after  all,  of  but  little  consequence,  as 
the  omission  of  petroleum  refining,  breweries  and  dis- 


tilleries, ship  building  and  repairing,  illuminating  gas, 
etc.,  make  its  footings  of  no  great  value.  The  total 
production  of  the  county,  according  to  the  latest  revi- 
sion of  this  census,  was  $179,188,685,  and,  fortunately, 
we  have  the  data  to  supply  these  omissions  from  official 
sources.  They  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $24,365,106, 
making  the  entire  census  report  of  our  manufactures 
$203,533,791.  The  faults  of  the  census  methods,  never 
more  obvious  than  in  this  enumeration,  the  omissions, 
not  often  willful,  but  sometimes  clerical  errors  and  at 
otherstheresults  of  gross  carelessness,  would  increase 
this  amount  to  at  least  $210,000,000;  while  the  vast  in- 
crease in  every  department  of  manufactures  since  1880 
renders  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  present  annual 
product  exceeds  $250,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  while  giving  all  honor  and 
praise  to  the  Special  Agent  of  the  Census  Bureau  for 
Brooklyn  manufacturers,  Mr.  James  H.  Frothingham, 
whose  efforts  to  perfect  these  returns  were  unwearied, 
and  were  crowned  with  remarkable  success,  that  he 
was  greatly  hampered  and  obstructed,  not  only  by  the 
faulty  methods  of  the  census  office  blanks  and  instruc- 
tions, to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  but  by  the 
most  unwarrantable  and  absurd  assumptions  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Washington 
officials,  which  often  led  them  into  grievous  blunders. 
Evidently  the  compilation  of  the  census  is  not  yet  one 
of  the  exact  sciences.  As  a  rule,  no  industry  was 
counted  which  did  not  give  an  annual  product  of  over 
$1,000.  When  we  consider  how  many  of  these  small 
industries  there  are,  which,  though  making  no  display, 
yet  give  a  moderate  income  to  those  who  conduct  them, 
we  shall  be  likely  to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lorin  Blodgett,  who  estimates  the  total  product  of 
these  unnoted  industries,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1880,  as 
not  less  than  $15,000,000. 

When  we  add  to  these,  as  we  must,  the  other  great 
errors  of  the  census,  we  shall  see  that  Brooklyn  and 
Kings  County  have  far  more  cause  than  Philadelphia 
to  question  its  accuracy. 
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The  Comparative  Extent  of  the  Manufactures 
of  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County. — The  statistics  of 
Brooklyn  manufactures,  according  to  the  census  of 
1880,  omitting  the  breweries  and  distilleries,  were  5,281 
manufacturing  establishments,  using  $62,719,399  of 
capital,  and  having  in  their  employ  an  average  number 
of  37,878  males  above  16  years  of  age,  7,299  females 
above  15  years  of  age,  and  3,621  children  and  youth, 
a  total  average  number  of  employees  of  48,898,  while 
the  greatest  number  employed  at  any  time  in  the  year 
considerably  exceeded  70,00.0.  Adding  to  these  the 
persons  employed  in  the  minor  industries  not  enumer- 
ated, those  in-  the  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  those 
in  manufactories  in  the  county  towns,  and  we  have  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  80,000  employees,  and  including 
those  dependent  oh  them,  a  population  of  more  than 
250,000,  directly  and  indirectly  relying  on  manufactur- 
ing interests  for  a  living.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
wages  during  the  year  1879-80  was  stated  to  have 
been  $22,867,176;  the  value  of  the  raw  material  used, 
$130,108,417;  and  the  annual  product  (except  the  in- 
dustries specified  above,  and  minor  industries),  $179,- 
188,685.*  These  figures  show  an  apparent  increase  of 
233  per  cent,  in  manufactures,  in  the  decade  1870-1880, 
while  the  increase  of  population  had  been  only  about 
46  per  cent.,  from  419,921  to  599,495. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase 
since  June,  1880,  both  of  population  and  manufactures, 
has  been  in  a  still  more  rapid  ratio.  New  branches  of 
manufacture  have  been  introduced,  and  those  already 
established  have  been  gi-eatly  enlarged,  some  •  of  the 
largest  having  been  more  than  doubled.  Brooklyn 
now  ranks  as  the  fourth  city  on  the  continent 
in  the  amount  of  its  manufactures,  only  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  surpassing  her  in  this 
respect;  and  from  the  best  attainable  data,  in  1883, 
she  probably  surpassed  Chicago,  thus  making  her 
rank  that  of  the  third  city  in  the  Union  in  manu- 
factures as  well  as  population.  Kings  County  has  a 
larger  annual  product  from  her  manufactures  than  any 
State  in  the  Union,  except  Ne.w  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Connecticut,  that 
busy  hive  of  industry,  follows  her  very  closely  in  man- 


'^This  is  the  latest  result  of  the  calculatious  made  at  the  Census 
Office,  up  to  the  present  writing  (December  20th,  1883),  being  talten 
from  the  compendium  of  the  tenth  census.  Vol.  II.,  page  998.  Three 
official  statements  from  the  same  office,  which  have  preceded  it,  dif- 
fered from  it  as  follows,  the  substantial  accuracy  of  each  being  vouched 
for : 


ESTAB. 

Capita,!. 

Hands. 
Males. 

H'tls. 
Fmle 

H'ds. 
Tlhs. 

Wages 
paid. 

Material 
used. 

Annual 
product. 

1 6164 

2 5089 

8 5201 

4 6281 

6 5404 

Adding  omis- 
sions from  ofli- 
clal  figures. 

$68,828,709 
66,621,390 
61,646,749 
62,719,399 
79,721,149 

36,989 
84,920 
37,105 
87.878 
41,931 

6,891 
6,883 
7,020 
7,299 
7,500 

8,528 
3,423 
3,462 
8,621 
8,795 

$22,902,683 
21,072.051 
22,487,457 
22,867,176 
23,407,866 

$188,994,489 
124,961,203 
129.086,091 
130,108,417 
147,287,654 

$188,573,066 
169,767,590 
177,223.142 
179,188,685 
208,558,781 

We  await  with  some  impatience  the  issue  of  the  quarto  volume  of 
the  Census  on  Manufactures,  as  these  will  updoubtedly  give  us  still 
Emother  version, 


ufactures  as  well  as  in  population.    What  are  the  more 
prominent  industries  which  make  up  this  vast  total  ? 

SECTION  II. 
The  Sugar  Refining  Industry. 

Vast  Extent  of  the  Business. — As  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  production  of  refined  sugar, 
molasses  and  syrup  is  much  the  largest  of  these  indus- 
tries, and,  according  to  the  census  reports,  amounts  to 
almost  one-third  of  the  whole.  As  we  shall  see,  pres- 
ently, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  constitutes 
about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  County.  It  employed,  in  1880,  according  to 
the  census,  almost  2,500  persons,  nearly  all  men,  and 
paid  out  $954,929  annually,  as  wages.  The  reported 
capital  of  the  eleven  companies  was  $10,846,000,  the 
material  used  was  $56,423,868,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duct, $59,711,168. 

While  these  figures,  though  obtained  with  great 
care,  and  as  accurately  as  possible  by  the  accomplished 
agent  of  the  census  ofiice,  are  liable  to  some  correc- 
tion, the  census  methods  being,  in  many  respects,  mis- 
leading, yet  the  value  of  the  annual  production  does 
not  differ  very  largely  from  that  of  1881,  1882,  and 
1883,  for  these  reasons  :  the  duty  on  imported  raw 
sugar  was  materially  reduced  in  1881,  and  there  was  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  refined 
product ;  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  adulterated  sugars,  within  three  years 
past;  a  glucose  sugar,  that  is,  one  containing  25  to  30 
per  cent,  of  glucose,  being  made  to  resemble  very 
closely  in  color,  appearance  and  weight,  the  pure 
sugar,  though  containing  only  |  the  sweetening  power; 
this  sugar  could  be  made  for  5  cents  a  pound,  and  was 
sold  at  7J  cents,  while  the  pure  sugar  cost  7^  cents  to 
make.  A  reduction  in  price  followed  the  putting  of 
these  fraudulent  sugars  on  the  market.  There  was 
also  a  great  falling  off  in  production,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction,  by  fire,  in  1881,  of  the  immense 
refineries  of  Messrs.  Havemeyer  &  Elder,  which  turned 
out  a  million  pounds  of  refined  sugar  a  day.  It  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  Brooklyn  refineries  of  pure 
sugar,  that,  notwithstanding  these  difiiculties  and  ob- 
stacles, they  actually  increased  their  production  by  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.,  and  maintained  an  annual  value 
of  their  product  of  about  $60,000,000. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  now  changed,  in  many 
respects.  The  great  refinery  and  filtering  houses  of 
the  Havemeyers  are  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  than  be- 
fore, and  are  turning  out  1,200,000  pounds  of  sugar 
every  day,  with  a  capacity,  if  pressed,  of  doubling 
that  production.  The  other  sugar  refineries  are  being 
driven  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and,  taken  together, 
they  can,  and  do,  produce  five-eighths  of  all  the  refined 
sugar  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  glucose  fraud  has  been  so  thoroughly  exposed 
that  the  demand  for  glucose  sugars  is  not  on  the  in- 
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crease,  and  the  tendencies  of  both  the  raw  and  refined 
sugars  are  upward  rather  than  downward.  There  is, 
also,  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
sugars  for  the  export  trade.  Whether  the  Sorghum 
culture  will  soon,  or  ever,  become  so  large  as  to  dimin- 
ish our  imports,  is  uncertain  as  yet,  but  everything 
seems  to  indicate  a  prosperous  future  for  the  sugar 
trade. 

One  of  the  errors  in  the  census  methods  was  the 
great  variety  of  items  it  included  under  the  head  of 
raw  material.  All  the  boxes,  bales,  mats  and  bags  in 
which  raw  sugar  was  brought  to  the  refineries,  and  all 
the  barrels  used  in  packing  the  refined  sugar,  were 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  the 
manufacture.  The  raw  sugar  and  molasses  consumed 
could  not  have  approached  the  amount  named  in  the 
census  report,  |56,423,868  ;  for  the  production  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  Brooklyn,  according  to  the  census,  was 
only  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  of  the  coun- 
try, and  39  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of  sugar 
imported  into,  and  produced  in,  the  United  States  in 
1879-80  (making  no  account  of  that  which  entered 
into  consumption  without  passing  through  the  re- 
fineries), was  only  143,330,373.58,  arid  yet,  that  year 
was  one  of  extraordinary  production  and  importation. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  were  both  very  uncertain  quantities. 
Larger  sums  than  those  specified  in  the  census  were 
invested  in  the  very  costly  plant  of  these  establish- 
ments, but  the  working  capital  cannot  be  estimated 
even  by  the  parties  themselves.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  varies  constantly.  Automatic  machinery  is 
constantly  being  introduced,  and,  while  the  capacity 
of  the  refineries  is  increasing,  the  number  of  hands  is 
stationary,  or  decreasing. 

There  are  now  thirteen  establishments  which  claim 
to  be  sugar  refineries,  in  Brooklyn  and  Kings  county. 
Of  these,  eight  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pure  sugars,  and  most  of  them,  incidentally,  in  the 
production  of  syrups.  One  or  two  of  them  make 
syrups  a  specialty.  The  daily  production  of  these,  at 
the  present  time,  is  about  2,600  tons  of  sugar  of  the 
different  grades,  or  768,000  tons  annually.  Their  ca- 
pacity for  the  production  of  a  much  larger  quantity  is 
certain,  but  how  great  that  capacity  may  be,  depends 
on  several  particulars  :  the  quality  of  sugar  most  in 
demand  at  a  given  time,  as  hard  or  soft,  of  high  or 
low  grade;  the  soft  sugars  and  those  of  low  grade  ad- 
mitting of  a  much  larger  production  than  the  bard 
and  finer  sugars;  the  active  demand  at  an  advancing 
price,  and  the  facility  for  obtaining  the  raw  sugars  in 
the  quantities  needed.  It  may  be  said  with  safety, 
that,  if  all  the  circumstances  were  favorable,  the 
present  facilities  would  permit  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  not  less  than  1,250,000  tons  of  refined  sugar 
and  a  large  quantity  of  syrup.  This  means  a  produc- 
tion of  over  $100,000,000, 


Aside  from  these,  there  are  one,  and  possibly  two 
houses  which  manufacture  sugars  and  syrups,  largely 
adulterated  with  glucose,  and  perhaps,  also,  with  some 
chemicals  to  improve  the  color.  We  know  the  pro- 
duction of  these  sugars  and  syrups  to  be  of  very  con- 
siderable amount,  but  have  been  unable,  of  course,  to 
obtain  any  figures.  There  are  also  three  or  four 
houses  which  make  a  pure,  but  low  grade  sugar,  by 
boiling  down  molasses,  filtering  and  crystallizing. 
Their  products  find  a  ready  market  in  some  of  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  It  may  be  safely 
estimated,  then,  that  the  present  actual  production  of 
sugars  and  syrups  of  all  sorts  (including  the  glucose 
and  the  molasses  sugars),  is  between  75  and  80  million 
dollars,  and  the  possible  production,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  with  the  present  facilities,  is 
not  less  than  $112,000,000.  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  is 
our  authority  for  the  statement,  which  he  had  care- 
fully verified,  that  Brooklyn  produces  five-eighths  of 
the  entire  production  of  sugars  and  syrups  in  the 
United  States. 

The  refiners  who  produce  honest  sugars,  not  adul- 
terated with  glucose,  white  clay  or  any  other  substance, 
are  justly  indignant  at  the  frauds  of  the  adulterators. 
They  claim  that  their  sugars,  when  refined,  contain  the 
hard  sugars,  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  pure  sucrose  or 
cane-sugar,  and  the  soft  sugars,  from  which  the  entire 
moisture  has  not  been  evaporated,  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  pure  sugar,  the  one  per  cent,  being  water  in  com- 
bination. 

The  raw  sugars  brought  hither  for  refinery,  come 
from  many  countries,  and  are  the  product  of  many  dif- 
ferent plants,  fruits,  stalks  and  tubers.  That  which 
largely  predominates  is  produced  from  the  different 
species  of  the  sugar-cane.  We  receive  raw  sugars  from 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas  ;  and  a  somewhat 
richer  article  from  the  sugar-canes  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  other  West  India 
Islands,  and  from  Demerara,  Venezuela,  Guiana  and 
Brazil;  the  excellent  raw  sugars  of  the  Hawaiian  isl- 
ands; the  luscious  sweets  of  the  canes  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
India  and  China;  date  sugar  and  some  sugar  cane  from 
African  ports;  beet  sugar  from  central  and  southern 
Europe ;  sorghum  and  imphee  sugars  from  the  west, 
and  from  China  and  farther  India;  the  product  of  the 
sugar  yam  from  Africa,  and  in  small  quantities,  sugar 
from  cornstalks,  from  the  sap  of  the  maple,  and  even 
the  watermelon.  These  all  produce  sucrose  or  cane- 
sugar,  while  the  glucose  is  made  by  treating  starch 
from  maize,  acorns,  the  cereals  and  potatoes  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  the  processes,  by 
which  these  crude  ^nd  often  very  dirty  masses  of  sugar 
are  changed  into  tiie  pure  snowy  white  masses,  sent 
forth  daily,  in  quantities  of  many  hundreds  of  tons, 
from  the  wharves  and  docks  of  Brooklyn, 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  raw  sugar  is  dumped  into 
immense  mixing  vats  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  refinery, 
mixed  with  water  at  the  temperature  of  110°,  being 
stirred  thoroughly  the  while,  by  steam  power,  and 
after  a  time  pumped  by  steam  directly  to  enormous 
tanks  at  the  top  of  the  building,  the  acidity  corrected 
by  lime,  heated  to  200°  P,  and  run  down  through  the 
double  bag-filters  to  the  floor  below,  where  the  strained 
liquor  passes  into  the  bone-black  filters,  from  which  it 
issues  a  pure,  colorless  liquid,  which  has  parted  with  its 
impurities  to  the  bone-black,  which  now  has  to  be  washed 
and  re-burned.  This  liquid  is  now  drawn  into  the  res- 
ervoirs connected  with  the  immense  vacuum  pans, 
holding  each  200  barrels  or  more,  and  once  conducted 
to  them  they  are  closed,  a  vacuum  produced,  and  they 
are  boiled  by  steam  heat  at  a  temperature  of  about 
100°  F.  Having  been  grained,  it  is  drawn  and  packed 
into  iron  moulds  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone, 
which  holds  about  64  pounds  of  sugar.  In  these  they 
crystallize  and  harden  for  a  week,  and  are  then  hoisted 
aloft,  the  plugs  withdrawn,  and  they  drip  and  drain  for 
24  hours,  and  after  a  solution  of  pure  white  sugar  and 
water  has  percolated  through  them  for  another  24 
hours,  they  are  taken  to  the  ovens  or  stoves  where  they 
are  baked  for  another  week  till  all  moisture  is  expelled. 
The  "  titlars,"  as  they  are  called,  then  go  to  the  mill 

*The  loUowlng  description  of  the  new  refinery,  filtering  liouse, 
macliine  stiop,  cooperage  and  railroad  depot,  and  other  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  Haveraeyer  &  Elder  establishment,  we  condense  from 
the  Brooklm  Daily  Eagle,  July  30, 1883. 

The  building,  or  buildings  rather,  for  there  are  two  of  them— a  refin- 
ery proper  and  a  filtering  house— are  the  largest  of  the  kind  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and,  when  supplied  with  all  the  machinery,  and  in 
full  operation,  will  have  by  far  the  largest  capacity  of  any  refinery  on 
either  continent. 

The  present  monster  structure  furnishes  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
business  done  by  Mr.  Havemeyer.  His  immense  establishments,  which 
cover  so  much  of  the  Eastern  District  river  front,  are  completed  in  all 
their  appointments,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  machine  shop,  which 
is  now  finished.  The  establishments  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  connected 
with  the  new  refinery,  are  bounded  by  South  Second  and  South  Sixth 
streets.  First  street  and  the  East  Kiver.  On  the  east  side  of  First 
street,  running  midway  in  the  block  between  South  Third  and  South 
Fourth  streets,  is  a  great  structure  which  was  used  as  a  boiler  house 
and  for  filtering  purposes,  before  the  great  fire  a  year  and  a  half 
or  more  ago.  The  building  is  eleven  stories  high  above  ground,  and 
had  been  connected  by  an  iron  bridge  across  First  street  at  the  third 
story  with  the  burned  buildings. 

The  buildings  on  the  water  front  may  be  classed  in  this  wise :  On 
the  block  bounded  by  South  Second  and  South  Third  streets.  First 
street  and  the  river,  is  the  new  refinery  and  filtering  house,  ten  and 
thirteen  stories  in  height  respectively ;  on  the  block  bounded  by  South 
Third  and  South  Fourth  streets.  First  street  and  the  river,  a  six-story 
structure  has  just  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  building.  This 
structure  will  be  used  as  a  warehouse. 

Beside  his  great  refining  and  storage  establishments,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
controls  the  vast  cooperage  interests  covering  the  large  square  bound- 
ed by  First  and  Second  streets,  and  North  Fourth  and  North  Fifth 
streets,  which  is  familiarly  known  as  Palmer's  cooper  shop.  On  the 
north  side  of  North  Fifth  street,  and  bounded  by  First  and  Second 
streets,  and  running  midway  in  the  block  between  North  Fifth  and 
North  Sixth  streets,  is  Mr.  Havemeyer's  freight  depot,  which  he  placed 
at  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Brie  Uailroad.  The  other  sugar  refiners  in 
that  section  of  the  city,  and  business  men  generally,  ship  and  receive 
freight  at  this  very  important  station  of  the  Erie  road.  It  is  said 
that  it  ranks  fourth  in  a  business  point  of  view  among  the  freight 
depots  of  the  road.  The  depot  has  become  such  an  important  one 
that  it  Is  now  altogether  too  small,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Havemeyer 
will  extend  it  and  run  the  road  a  block  further  east.  The  trains  are 
taken  to  and  brought  from  Jersey  City  on  barge  floats  several  times 
during  the  day. 

On  the  block  bounded  by  South  Fourth  and  South  Fifth  streets  is  a 
seven-story  refinery,  formerly  used  as  a  storage  house,  and  on  the 
block  south  of  this  structure  is  a  one-story  brick  building  used  for 
storage  purposes  also.  It  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  build- 
ing north  of  it.  All  the  buildings  are  supposed  to  be  flre-proof,  only 
Iron  and  brick  being  used  in  their  construction.  Three  of  the  build- 
ings will  be  connected  at  one  of  the  upper  stories  by  bridges, 
tv.  "udition  to  these  great  buildings  named,  Mr.  Havemeyer  controls 
the  refinery  yet  bearing  the  name  of  DeCastro  &  Donner,  at  the  foot  of 
South  Ninth  street  and  the  establishment  at  the  foot  of  North  Third 
street.  The  latter  building  covers  a  large  block,  and  the  South  Ninth 
street  structure  la  also  of  giant  proportions. 


room,  and  are  mashed,  sawed,  ground  like  coarse  meal, 
or  powdered  like  flour.  There  are  five  grades  in  all. 
This  is  the  hard  sugar. 

The  "  soft "  sugars,  when  grained  in  the  vacuum 
pan,  are  discharged  directly  into  the  "  stock  hoppers  " 
or  receptacles  over  the'  centrifugal  machines.  These 
machines,  64  feet  in  diameter,  have  spindles  suspended 
fi-om  the  top,  the  lower  end  being  left  free  to  oscillate. 
They  run  noiselessly,  though  at  the  rate  of  1,200  revo- 
lutions a  minute,  and  through  the  perforated  periphery 
of  the  great  brass  box,  the  moisture  and  syrup  is  thrown 
out  into  the  outer  receptacle  as  completely  in  a  few 
minutes  as  it  could  be  removed  by  draining  in  a  month. 
By  the  centrifugal  process,  raw  sugar  can  be  trans- 
formed into  refined  sugar  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  removed  from  the  centrifugal,  it  is 
separated  into  seven  grades  and  sent  to  market. 

Of  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  this  business,  the 
great  house  of  Havemeyers  and  Elder,  dating  from 
1857,  though  not  the  oldest,  is  very  much  the  largest, 
having  with  its  new  refinery  and  filtering  house  just 
completed,*  a  capacity  for  the  production  of  1,250,000 
pounds  of  sugar  daily  ;  while  the  house  of  DeCastro 
and  Donner,  in  which  it  has  a  controlling  interest,  can 
produce  in  its  extensive  and  well  arranged  refineries, 
1,200,000  pounds  more,  daily;  an  aggregate  of  2,450,000 

The  new  refinery  stands  upon  a  plot  of  ground,  250x150  feet,  and  con- 
sists of  the  refinery  proper,  which  is  250  feet  on  First  street  and  70  feet 
deej),  and  the  filtering  house,  which  is  250x80  feet.  The  refinery  is  ten 
stories  in  height,  or  about  llO  feet  above  ground,  with  a  cellar  depth  of 
20  feet,  and  the  only  materials  used  in  its  construction  were  pressed 
brick  and  iron.  The  walls  are  four  feet  in  thicknes  at  the  bottom,  and 
two  feet  at  the  top.  The  fioors  are  of  brick,  being  a  series  of  flat 
topped  arches  of  5  feet  sweep,  and  they  are  supported  by  a  labyrinth  of 
cast  iron  columns,  and  wrought  iron  beams  and  girders,  which  are 
braced  to  sixty-six  cast  iron  columns,  each  capable  of  standing  a  strain 
of  400  tons.  The  courses  and  trimmings  of  the  walls  are  of  blue  stone, 
and  the  mansard  roof  is  faced  with  black  brick.  In  orr'er  to  make  the 
building  as  absolutely  fire-proof  as  possible,  all  material  of  an  inflam- 
mable nature  was  eliminated  in  its  construction.  The  entrance  arch- 
ways are  secured  with  double  iron  doors,  and  the  hundreds  of  windnws 
are  supplied  with  doors  of  the  same  material. 

The  whole  premises  are  lighted  by  four  hundred  electric  lights.  No 
other  light  or  fire  of  any  kind  is  permitted  in  the  buildings,  as  the  fur- 
naces are  some  distance  back  of  both  buildings,  near  the  dock.  There 
are  hose  pipes  on  each  floor,  and  the  buildings  are  supplied  with  flre 
escapes.  It  is  claimed  that  the  temperature  can  be  kept  down  to  100 
degrees  in  warm  weather,  on  account  of  the  perfect  ventilation  given 
by  so  many  windows. 

Back  of  the  refinery,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  fire  wall,  four  feet 
thick,  is  the  filtering  house,  the  tallest  building  on  the  river  front.  The 
structure  is  80x250  feet,  and  rises  to  an  altitude  of  150  feet,  divided  into 
thirteen  stories.  In  architectural  design  it  is  similar  to  the  refinery, 
the  materials  used  being  pressed  brick  and  iron.  The  two  upper 
stories  are  of  black  brick  in  the  form  of  a  mansard  roof.  On  the  river 
side  of  the  filtering  house  is  an  immense  chimney,  40  feet  at  the  base 
and  200  feet  high.  Midway  between  the  two  buildings  is  a  large  well 
hole,  extending  to  the  roof  and  covered  with  a  skylight. 

This  shaft  gives  both  light  and  ventilation,  as  windows  and  doors 
open  into  it  from  the  several  floors.  The  windows  and  doors  can  be 
closed  easily  in  the  event  of  flre  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  flames 
from  one  building  to  another. 

In  the  rear  of  the  filtering  house  is  the  boiler  house,  a  two-story 
structure  at  the  river.  It  is  built  on  piles  so  as  to  resist  the  washing  of 
the  waves  and  tides,  which  might  otherwise  undermine  the  building 
and  cause  a  caving  in.  Back  of  the  boiler  house  is  a  new  wharf.  These 
buildings  are  constructed  on  a  new  plan  suited  to  the  improved  ma- 
chinery, with  which  they  are  supplied.  There  are  108  cast  iron  fliters,  20 
feet  high  by  9  feet  interior  diameter,  which  can  be  automatically  filled 
and  emptied,  and  there  are  six  vacuum  pans  of  16  feet  diameter,  and 
twenty-four  centrifugal  machines  of  64  feet  diameter.  The  boilers  are 
double  decked,  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Steam  Heating  Company  of 
New  York,  and  the  elevating  will  be  done  by  three  Otis  hoists.  The 
boilers  are  of  4,000  horse  power. 

The  capacity  of  the  refinery  is  about  1,250,000  pounds  of  sugar  daily. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  is  $2,600,000.  The 
buildings  will  be  connected  with  the  warehouse  on  the  south  side  by 
bridges  crossing  the  street  at  the  second  and  third  stories. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  burned  building  has  been  erected  an.  imposing, 
six-story,  fire-proof  structure,  180x150  feet.  From  th's  warehouse  the 
material  is  rolled  across  the  bridges  to  the  refinery  when  required. 

Back  of  the  warehouse,  and  separated  from  It  by  a  fire-proof  wall,  is  a 
machine  shop,  180x75  feet,  of  fire-proof  construction.  It  Is  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  facilities  for  keeping  In  repair  the  enormous 
amftunt  of  machinery  used  in  the  refinery. 
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pounds  of  sugar  a  day=l,225  tons,  or  about  10,000  bar- 
rels, and  witb  the  existing  demand  for  refined  sugars, 
botb  for  export  and  for  home  consumption,  both  re- 
fineries are  running  nearly  up  to  their  capacity.  The 
Havemeyers  and  Elder  refinery  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  the  two  turn  out  about  one-half  of 
the  refined  sugar  made  in  this  country. 

The  Other  Brooklyn  Refineries. — ISText  in  ex- 
tent to  these  two  great  refineries,  is  that  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Sugar  Refining  Company,  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, which  has,  for  many  years,  produced  excellent 
sugars  and  syrups.  Its  capacity  is  about  600,000 
pounds  of  sugar  per  day.  Moller,  8ierck  and  Co.,  an 
excellent  house,  whose  sugars  are  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  and  command  from  J  to  ^  a  cent  per  pound 
more  than  any  others,  follow,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
450,000  pounds  a  day.  Dick  <&  Meyer,  450,000  pounds, 
and  Thomas  Oxnard,  the  Fulton  Sugar  Refinery,  and 
Charles  Savemeyer's,  in  Greenpoint,  are,  perhaps,  next 
in  order.  All  these  houses  make  syrups,  rather  as  an 
incidental  product,  than  as  a  specialty.  John  Mollen- 
hauer,  on  the  contrary,  makes  syrups  his  specialty,  but 
produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugars,  mostly,  we 
believe,  by  the  centrifugal  process.  The  Atlantic 
Sugar  House,  Crab  dt  Wilson,  and  James  Burns,  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  good,  low-grade  sugars 
from  molasses,  and  also  prepare  the  residuum  for  a 
variety  of  uses.  Of  Burger,  Uurlhut  &  Livingston, 
or  the  Livingston  Sugar  Refinery,  we  have  little  defi- 
nite information.  They  are  reputed  to  manufacture 
the  so-called  "grape  sugars,"  and  are  doing  a  large 
business. 


William  Dick. — A  great  portion  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
cerests  of  Brooklyn  are  located  north  and  east  of  the  Walla- 
bout,  while  the  immense  sugar  refineries,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  all  centre  in  that  part  of  the  city  along  the  river. 

Among  these  vast  establishments,  whose  buildings  rise  to 
lofty  heights,  cover  large  areas,  and  furnish  employment  to 
hundreds  of  workmen,  is  the  refinery  of  Dick  &  Meyer,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  front,  at  the  foot  of  North  Seventh  street. 
The  senior  partner,  Mr.  William  Dick,  was  born  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  in  1833.  He  received  the  thorough  education 
afforded  by  the  schools  of  that  country.  He  remained  with 
his  parents  as  long  as  they  lived,  but,  after  their  death,  came 
to  America  in  1845,  whither  a  brother  had  preceded  him.  He 
landed  in  New  York  without  wealth,  with  health,  intelligence, 
energy  and  habits  of  industry  and  frugality.  The  fii-st  busi- 
ness into  which  he  entered  was  keeping  a  small  grocery,  in 
connection  with  his  brother;  afterwards,  with  a  brother-in- 
law,  he  opened  a  flour  and  feed  store,  in  which  they  remained 
for  several  years.  Having  by  this  time  accumulated  some 
capital,  for  which  he  sought  a  more  lucrative  investment,  he 
decided,  after  consideration,  to  engage  in  sugar  refining  with 
a  partner  who  had  had  some  experience.  They  began  in  1858, 
at  the  corner  of  Pike  and  Cherry  streets,  in  New  York,  but  as 
their  business  grew,  they  felt  the  need  of  more  room.  Accord- 
ingly, they  erected  a  large  brick  building  in  1863,  at  the  foot 
of  Division  avenue,  and  abutting  on  the  East  river,  thus  se- 
curing the  best  facilities  for  water  transportation.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  firm,  now  Dick  &  Meyer,  has  made  a  wonderful 


growth;  the  capital  invested  has  reached  $1,500,000,  while 
the  annual  product  of  the  refinery  reaches  355,000  barrels — 
about  100,000,000  lbs.  refined  sugar.  The  management  of  this 
vast  interest  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dick,  a 
position  for  which  he  is  especially  well  fitted,  by  reason  of 
his  intelligence,  business  sagacity  and  capacity  for  work. 

But  Mr.  Dick  is  not  merely  the  man  of  business;  he  is  also 
the  scholar  and  the  public-minded  citizen.  He  has  been  a 
close  reader  of  history  and  literature,  as  well  as  a  careful 
observer  of  the  events  of  the  day.  The  man  whose  ability, 
integrity  and  force  have  revealed  themselves  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  through  a  long  business  career  in  their  midst,  is 
always  sought  by  them  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. Mr.  Dick  is  no  exception.  He  is  connected  as  trustee 
with  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  the  Charitable 
Hospital,  the  Third  Street  Dispensary,  and,  as  treasurer,  with 
the  German  Lutheran  Hospital  of  East  New  York.  When  the 
prospects  of  the  German  Savings  Bank  were  dark,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  him  to  lend  his  assistance  and  assume  its  man- 
agement. Accepting  the  Presidency,  he  restored  credit  and 
confidence,  placed  the  institution  on  a  firm  footing,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  left  it  prosperous,  resigning  his 
office  only  on  account  of  the  fast  increasing  demands  of  his 
own  business  upon  him,  A  handsomely  engrossed  testi- 
monial from  the  Savings  Bank  authorities  attest  the  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Dick  is  held  by  them.  Kind  and  philanthropic 
by  nature,  his  interest  in  worthy  charities  is  active,  and  his 
contributions  numerous;  while  he  is  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  its  institutions. 

Retired  and  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  he  shrinks 
from,  rather  than  seeks,  publicity.  With  this  disposition,  he 
is  content  to  discharge  the  citizen's  duty  at  the  baUot-box, 
without  seeking  political  preferment ;  though  his  modesty 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  leading  influen- 
tial men  in  the  Eastern  District,  and  so  recognized  every- 
where. He  is  respected  for  his  intrinsic  worth  as  a  man, 
and  beloved  by  those  who  have  received  his  benefactions. 
He  enjoys  the  comforts  of  an  elegant  home  with  the  wife  of 
his  youth.  They  do  their  part  in  society,  and  their  house  is 
frequently  opened  to  their  large  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Dick  has  already  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  useful- 
ness; but  with  every  year  his  business  relations,  his  charities 
and  his  influence  expand,  so  that  the  future  alone  can  reveal 
to  what  he  may  yet  come. 


SECTION  III. 

Relative  Importance  of  Different  Manufactures. 

The  importance  of  each  industry  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  aggregate  production  of  all  the  establish- 
ments, but  by  the  individual  product.  In  review- 
ing the  different  classes  of  manufactures  conducted 
in  the  county,  we  cannot  be  guided  entirely  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  annual  product.  This  may 
be  the  result  of  the  aggregation  of  the  products  of  a 
very  large  number  of  producers,  or  it  may  be,  as  m 
the  sugar  refining  industry,  the  result  of  the  immense 
production  of  a  very  few  manufacturers  of  large  capi- 
tal and  ample  appliances.  In  the  sugar  refining  busi- 
ness, the  product  averages,  according  to  the  census  re- 
turns, $5,430,000  to  each  refining  company,  and  the 
material  used  is  reported  as  $5,130,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bread,  crackers,  and  other  bakery  products^, 
which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  15,594,975,  are  pro- 
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duced  in  532  establishments,  so  that  the  average  to 
each  establishment  is  only  $10,510.  Still  smaller  is 
the  average  product  in  the  case  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufactures,  where,  though  the  aggregate  annual 
product  is  $1,819,993,  it  is  divided  among  546  estab- 
lishments, giving  an  average  product  of  only  $3,333  to 
each  manufacturer.  There  are  instances,  indeed, 
where  the  average  annual  product  is  less  than  $2,000, 
but  these  are  rather  mechanical  employments,  like 
watch  and  clock  repairing,  mechanical  dentistry,  etc., 
etc.,  than  manufacturing  in  the  ordinary  sease. 


SECTION  IV. 

Petroleum  Refining. 

The  vast  business  of  refining  petroleum  oils,  though 
conducted  and  owned  mainly  by  Brooklyn  men,  is 
carried  on  on  both  sides  of  Newtown  Creek,  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Kings  and  Queens  counties.  That 
part  of  it  usually  regarded  as  belonging  to  Kings 
county,  reported  in  the  census  of  1880,  18  refineries, 
employing  $2, 6 75, 000  of  capital,  and  2,302  hands;  pay- 
ing $974,036  in  wages;  using  $12,643,724  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $15,115,293. 
Since  1880,  the  consumption  of  petroleum  oils  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination,  lubrication,  heating,  and  as  a 
fuel  for  marine,  locomotive,  and  stationary  engines, 
has  vastly  increased,  and  the  export  demand  for  the 
refined  products  of  petroleum  is  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

Before  petroleum  oil,  as  the  product  of  oil  wells, 
was  known  in  this  country,  "  coal  "  or  "  rock  oil  "  was 
distilled  from  some  of  the  fatty  coals  and  bituminous 
shales  of  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  perhaps 
quite  as  extensively,  from  a  shale,  rich  in  bitumen, 
brought  to  New  York  from  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Stearns  states  that  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  Gessner,  who 
was,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  an  eminent 
practical  chemist  here,  had,  from  1855  to  1860,  a  dis- 
tillery, for  producing  this  oil  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
shales,  located  near  Dutch  Kills,  on  the  north  bank  of 
Newtown  Creek.  The  price  of  the  coal  oil  was  high, 
and  the  business  was  profitable  for  several  years, 
though  the  processes  adopted  were  not  economical. 

The  gases  generated  in  the  distillation,  were  con- 
ducted into  a  large  iron  tube,  and  instead  of  being 
utilized,  were  burned  at  the-  point  of  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air,  that  they  might  not  contaminate  the 
air,  in  the  neighborhood.  This  immense  flame  at  night 
illumined  the  creek  and  the  surrounding  landscape. 
The  discovery  of  petroleum,  and  its  rapid  develop- 
ment in  1859-62,  made  the  distillation  of  coal  or  rock 
oU  unprofitable,  and  Dr.  Gessner  was  finally  reduced 
to  bankruptcy,  and  eventually  died  in  poverty. 

"There  were,  just  before  the  change  from  coal  oil 
to  petroleum,  two  camphene  distilleries  in  the  Eastern 
District,  EngeVs  at  the  foot  of  South  Second  street, 


and  Brundag^ s  at  the  foot  of  South  Fourth  street. 
After  the  change,  camphene  was  distilled  from  petro- 
leum, and  one  of  these  firms  had  a  storage  depot  on 
the  block  between  North  Third  and  North  Fourth 
streets  and  the  East  River,  in  which  was  stored  15,000 
barrels  of  crude  petroleum.  In  unloading  a  schooner, 
laden  with  this  inflammable  substance,  a  barrel  burst 
and  took  fire,  and  very  soon  communicated  with  the 
storage  sheds.  The  whole  16,000  barrels  were  set  on 
fire  and  their  contents  flowed  into  the  East  River,  and 
for  a  mile  in  extent,  the  river,  half  way  across,  was  in 
flames.  The  shipping  moored  along  the  shore  of  the 
Eastern  District,  was  in  great  peril,  but  was  towed  out 
of  danger;  but  the  pier,  where  the  fire  originated,  was 
burned.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  fiery  river  had 
burned  itself  out,  and  there  were  only  the  smouldering 
remains  of  the  petroleum  barrels  and  sheds,  to  recall 
what  might  easily  have  become  one  of  the  greatest 
conflagrations  of  the  century.  This  experience  has 
been  repeated  several  times  since  on  both  the  East  and 
North  Rivers,  notably,  during  the  present  year  (1883). 
One  beneficial  result  of  this  fire  was,  that  very  little 
petroleum  has  since  been  stored  in  barrels.  It  is  now 
mostly  stored  in  iron  tanks,  and  conveyed  by  pipes 
underground  from  the  oil  regions  to  the  refineries." 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  has  refineries 
and  storage  tanks  on  both  sides  of  Newtown  Creek, 
in  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  and  also  at  Bayonne,  N. 
J.,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Titus ville,  Oil  City, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  by  far  the  largest  holder  of  petroleum  oils 
and  products  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  other  re- 
fining companies  purchase  their  crude  or  partially  re- 
fined oils  of  this  company,  which,  by  its  vast  capital 
and  extensive  operations,  controls  the  entire  petroleum 
trade. 

There  are  in  Brooklyn  about  21  companies  engaged 
in  the  production  of  petroleum  products;  possibly,  in- 
cluding the  very  smallest,  25  companies.  Several  of 
these  buy  the  partially  refined  oils,  and  possessing  one 
or  more  stills,  still  further  refine  them  for  special 
uses.  While  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  the  largest 
seller  of  both  crude  and  partly  refined  petroleum; 
Charles  Pratt  <&  Co.,  the  Devoe  Manufacturing  Co., 
the  Empire  Refining  Co.,  and  some  others,  also  sell 
partly  refined  oils  to  the  smaller  manufacturers. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  companies 
purchase  their  crude  oil  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany; perhaps  not  always  willingly,  but  because  its 
extraordinary  facilities  for  bringing  the  oils  to  market, 
and  its  control  over  the  whole  production  of  the  coun- 
try, enable  it  to  supply  them  at  better  terms  than 
they  can  obtain  elsewhere.  During  the  past  season, 
the  single  company  which  had  stood  out  longest,  and 
whose  production  enabled  it  to  be  a  somewhat  formid- 
able rival,  for  several  years — the  Tide  Water  Pipe 
Line, — found  its  advantage,  in  so  far  pooling  its  re- 
ceipts, as  to  become  an  ally,  if  not  a  customer  of  the 
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Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  smaller  companies 
which  had  received  their  supplies  from  it,  are,  one  af- 
ter another,  falling  into  line. 

It  is  very  common,  when  a  great  manufacturing  or 
commercial  house,  by  dint  of  energy,  enterprise,  and 
the  judicious  investment  of  its  means,  has  attained  to 
a  superiority  over  other  houses  in  the  same  line  of  bus- 
iness, to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  tributary  to  its  further  success,  to  raise 
the  cry  of  "  monopoly "  against  it,  and  thus  seek  to 
rouse  the  opposition  of  the  interested  and  the  un- 
thinking. While  mankind  are  constituted  as  they 
are,  this  cry  will  be  almost  invariably  raised  against 
successful  business  men.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
tyranny  and  grasping  disposition  of  these  business 
kings,  may  justify  a  part  of  what  is  said  against 
them  ;  but  oftener,  the  foulest  and  meanest  charges 
which  are  made  originate  entirely  in  the  envious 
brains  of  those  who  have  failed  in  the  strife  of  busi- 
ness, and  who,  if  they  had  been  successful,  would  have 
been  far  greater  tyrants  and  oppressors  than  those 
whom  they  condemn. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  needs  no  defence  at  our 
hands;  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  vast  business 
is  conducted  within  the  bounds  of  Kings  county;  its 
immense  reservoirs,  tanks  and  refineries  elsewhere  are 
out  of  our  limits;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  its  superi- 
ority is  due  to  the  wonderful  energy,  enterprise,  and 
business  ability  of  its  managers.  Commencing  at  a 
time  when  the  petroleum  production  and  market  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb^  they  had  the  sagacity  and  courage 
to  foresee  for  it  an  eventual  and  wonderful  success. 
While  hundreds  were  failing,  t"hey  held  on  and  held 
out,  and  when  the  tide  changed,  and  the  export  demand 
became  large,  they  were  ready  for  it.  They  saw  their 
great  opportunity,  and  embraced  it;  and  to-day  it  is 
almost  wholly  due  to  their  exertions  that  our  petroleum 
exports  have  risen  in  about  fifteen  years  from  nothing 
to  more  than  forty  million  dollars  a  year,  and  that  re- 
fined petroleum  of  the  best  quality  is  sold  at  a  price 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest.  Of 
course  this  has  not  been  accomplished  without  exciting 
the  envy  and  hostility  of  many;  and  unthinking  parties, 
ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  their  fellow  men,  have 
aided  to  spread  the  most  malicious  and  unfounded  re- 
ports, when  they  neither  knew  its  business  nor  its  man- 
agers. It  may  have  committed  some  errors,  possibly 
some  minor  wrongs;  most  great  corporations  do;  but 
that  the  noble-hearted  and  high-minded  Christian  gen- 
tlemen who  are  at  the  head  of  that  great  company 
have,  knowingly  or  wilfully,  attempted  to  oppress  or 
crush  others,  because  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  we 
do  not  believe. 

Among  the  companies  which  are  most  largely  en- 
gaged in  refining  petroleum  in  Brooklyn,  two,  Charles 
Pratt  ct  Co.  and  the  Devoe  .Va/iufacturinff   Co.,  are 


much  the  largest.    Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Devoe  were  both 
originally  members  of  the  great  firm  of  Reynolds,  De- 
voe &  Pratt,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  paints 
etc.,  but  left  it  in  1867  to  engage  in  the  refining  of  pe- 
troleum.    At  that  time  most  of  the  "  kerosene  "  on  the 
market  was  highly  inflammable  and  dangerous.    Fires 
and  deaths  from  its  use  were  constantly  occurring.    So 
late  as  1869,  out  of  636  samples  obtained  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  from  respectable  dealers,  there  were  only 
21,  not  quite  one  in  30,  whose  flashing  point  was  above 
100°  F.    Both  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Devoe  determmed  to 
produce  an  article  which  should  be  free  from  danger, 
and  while  the  Legislature  had  flxed  the  minimum  fire 
test  of  100°  P.,  below  which  it   should  be  a  misde- 
meanor to  sell  kerosene,  Mr.  Pratt,  and,  we  believe, 
Mr.  Devoe  also,  fixed  a  fire  test  about  forty  degrees 
higher  as  the  lowest  point   consistent  with  complete 
safety.     Mr.  Pratt  afiixed  to  his  product  the  name  of 
"Pratt's   Astral  Oil,"  while  Mr.  Devoe  gave  his  the 
name  of  "Devoe's  Brilliant  Oil."    By  great  exertions 
in  making  the  merits  of  their  respective  oils  known, 
both  built  up  an  immense  business.     "  Pratt's  Astral 
Oil "  has  become  a  household  word,  throughout  our  own 
country,  and  is  very  largely  sold  in  foreign  countries. 
After  some  years  Mr.  Devoe  sold  his  interest  to  the 
Devoe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  returned  to  his 
former  business  as  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  paints 
and  oils.     Mr.  Pratt  constantly  enlarged  his  business, 
adding  to  it  manufactories  of  tools,  cans,   petroleum 
barrels  and  tanks,  etc.,  and  taking  in  partners,  as  his 
extended  trade  required.     He  also  formed  a  company 
called  the  Pratt  Manufacturing  Company,  to  manufac- 
ture the  sulphuric  acids  and  other  chemicals  used  in 
refining  petroleum,  both  for  his  own  company  and  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which  he  is  a  director. 
Of  late  years,  the  demand  for  his  "Astral  Oil "  abroad 
has   compelled   bim   to   engage  largely  in  the  export 
trade.     Most  of  the  oil  shipped  to  foreign  ports  is  sent 
in  what  are  called  cases,  each  wooden  case  containing 
two  five-gallon  tin  cans,  so  packed  as  to  be  fire  and 
water  proof,  and  also  secured  against  leakage,  and  at 
the  same  time,  when  the  case  is  opened,  the  cans  can 
be  used  or  emptied  by  the  retailer  without  inconveni- 
ence.    For  the  home  trade,  it  is  sold  either  in  petro- 
leum barrels,  so  prepared  as  to  be  proof  against  leakage, 
or  in  one  and  two-gallon  cans,  provided  with  a  spout 
and  cap,  which  are  largely  used  by  families.    Some- 
times, for  stores,  etc.,  the  five-gallon  cans  are  used. 

The  firm  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  are  deserving  of 
high  commendation  for  their  solicitous  care  to  send 
out  no  oil  which  was  not  above  the  point  of  perfect 
safety,  and  for  the  precautions  they  have  always  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  use  of  the  Astral  Oil.  They  are  now 
refining  it  to  a  yet  higher  test,  and  it  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact  that  their  Astral  Oil  will  not  explode.  They 
manufacture,  for  gas  machines,  gasoline;  a  naphtha  of 
special  grade  and  quality  for  street   lighting  in  small 
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cities  and  towns;  a  benzine,  of  62°  quality,  for  manu- 
facturers' use;  a  naptha  of  70°  gravity,  and  a  deodor- 
ized naptha  of  76°  gravity,  for  vapor  stoves,  lamps, 
&c.  All  these  are  put  up  so  carefully,  and  witli  such 
precautions,  as  to  insure  them  against  accident. 

The  Devoe  Manufacturing  Company  have  been  less 
active  in  supplying  the  home  market,  though  their  oil 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  have  turned  their  attention 
mainly,  of  late  years,  to  the  export  trade,  in  which  they 
are,  we  believe,  the  largest  exporters  of  refined  petro- 
leum in  the  United  States,  their  out-put,  in  a  single 
day,  in  the  busy  season,  amounting  to  60,000  five-gal- 
lon cans,  or  30,000  cases.  The  annual  amount,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  price  of  refined  oils  and  the 
foreign  demand,  which  last,  however,  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, in  spite  of  the  great  discoveries  of  oil  recently 
mad^  in  Germany,  Russia  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  other  oil  refineries  in  Brooklyn  and  Kings  county 
are  :  Bush  S  Denslow  Mfg  Co.,  the  Oreenpoint  Oil 
Worhs,  the  Brooklyn  Refinery,  the  Eagle  Oil  Works, 
Franklin  Oil  Works,  the  Chesebrough  Mfg  Company, 
(vaseline  and  petroleum  jellies),  James  Donald  dt  Co., 
G.  F.  Gregory,  Jenney  c6  Son,  Wilson  <&  Anderson, 
Me  Goey  <&  King,  the  Empire  Refining  Company,  Sone 
&  Fleming,  the  Hudson  Oil  Works,  the  Kings  County 
Oil  Works,  the  New  York  Kerosene  Gas-light  Company, 
the  Vesta  Oil  Works  and  the  Washington  Oil  Works, 
and  perhaps  four  or  five  individual  refiners.  A  few  of 
these  do  not  report,  but  we  have  full  returns  from 
twelve  of  the  largest,  and  those  not  heard  from  can 
hardly  increase  the  following  returns  (which  are  for 
1883)  by  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business  by  these  twelve  companies  is 
about  $7,200,000. 

The  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one 
time  during  the  year  was  about  3,000. 

Average  day's  wages  for  a  skilled  workman,  by  day, 
$2.50;  by  night,  $2.66;  for  an  ordinary  laborer,  by 
day,  $1.55;  by  night,  $1.70;  for  a  cooper,  $2.50;  for  a 
tinsmith,  $2.10.  Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during 
the  year,  about  $1,500,000. 

Gallons  of  crude  petroleum  used  during  the  year, 
about  210,000,000.  Value,  from  $7,200,000  to  $9,600,- 
000  (at  average  prices  of  1883,  the  latter  sum  would 
be  nearest  the  truth.) 

Tons  of  anthracite  coal  used  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing pea  and  dust  coal,  about  84,000;  value,  about 
$210,000.  Number  of  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  used  dur- 
ing the  year,  about  18,000.  Number  of  tons  of  caustic 
soda,  about  360.  Number  of  barrels  used,  about 
■  2,400,000;  value,  about  $3,000,000.  Number  of  tin 
cans  made,  about  19,200,000;  value,  about  $1,800,000. 
Gallons  of  total  product  of  kerosene  exported  to 
foreign  countries  in  cans,  about  15,000,000.  Number 
of  boilers,  for  steam,  about  54.  Number  of  boilers,  not 
for  steam,  about  48.  Horse-power  used,  about  4,200. 
Annual  out-put  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  from 


the  fluctuating  price  of  the  oil,  but  can  hardly  fall  be- 
low $21,000,000. 

Adding  to  this  10  per  cent,  for  the  non-reporting 
companies,  and  we  have  a  grand  aggregate  of  $23,000,- 
000. 

SuB-SEOTiON  I. — Illuminating  Gas. 

The  production  of  illuminating  gas  is  a  large  indus- 
try in  Kings  county.  There  were,  in  1880,  eight  gas- 
works in  the  county,  reporting  a  capital  (partly  nomi- 
nal) of  $9,190,000,  and  employing  in  all  257  men,  pay- 
ing wages  to  the  amount  of  $163,019,  using  $445,605 
of  raw  material,  and  producing  annually  illuminating 
gas  to  the  amount  of  $1,835,068.  The  introduction  of 
the  so-called  "  "Water  Gas  "  (which  owes  its  illumina- 
ting properties  in  part  to  its  combination  with  naphtha 
and  other  petroleum  products)  within  the  past  two 
years  has  probably  somewhat  diminished  the  amount 
of  the  production  of  the  other  illuminating  gas  com- 
panies. Their  business  has  also  been  somewhat  dimin- 
ished by  the  increasing  use  of  kerosene  as  a  means  of 
illumination,  and  by  the  introduction  into  large  stores 
and  public  buildings,  halls,  &c.,  of  the  electric  light. 
The  probable  substitution  of  a  cheaper  gas  for  heating 
and  culinary  purposes,  where  less  illumination  is  re- 
quired, will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  per- 
haps, supply  present  deficiencies. 

Since  the  spring  of  1883,  the  eight  gas  companies 
of  Brooklyn  have  been  reduced  by  consolidation  or 
the  purchase  of  a  controlling  portion  of  their  stock  by 
the  Fulton  Municipal  Gas  Company,  which  produces 
the  so-called  water  gas.  The  independent  companies 
are  the  Fulton  Municipal,  the  Nassau  and  the  Brook- 
lyn gas  companies.  It  is  said  that  the  Brooklyn  has 
made  some  arrangement  with  the  Fulton  Municipal,  by 
which  they  are  no  longer  in  opposition.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  backs  the 
Fulton  Municipal.  It  is  certain  that  it  furnishes  it 
with  naphtha.  The  production  of  the  gas  companies 
is  certainly  less  than  in  1880,  but  does  not,  we  judge, 
fall  below  $1,550,000.  They  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  supply  gas  for  heating  purposes,  but,  as  they 
have  not  reduced  the  price  per  thousand  feet,  for  this 
use,  and  heating  by  steam  pipes  laid  in  the  streets  is 
pending,  they  have  not  as  yet  met  with  quite  the  suc- 
cess they  anticipated. 

Gas-Light  Companies. — Mr.  Joseph  Sprague  has 
left  in  his  manuscript  autobiography  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  inception  of 

The  Brooklyn  Gas-Light  Company.— "  In  July,  1824,  Al- 
dan Spooner  and  myself,  for  amusement,  inserted  a  notice  in 
the  Long  Island  Star  of  an  application  to  be  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $150,000,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  streets, 
dwellings  and  manufactories  with  gas.  We  were  desirous 
only  to  create  a  little  sensation.  It  was  received  in  earnest, 
and  the  demand  persisted  in  that  I  should  go  to  Albany  for 
a  charter,  which  I  did,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  April  18, 
1825,  that  is  now  giving  light  to  Brooklyn.    The  stock  was 
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monopolized  by  the  directors  at  ten  per  cent,  advance,  and  it 
was  amusing  to  witness  the  infatuated  dignity  over  a  worth- 
less charter,  which  was  to  them  a  rich  placer  of  gold.  Com- 
mittees were  put  in  motion,  lots  bought  for  gas-works,  plans 
and  estimates  examined.  I  then  moved  that  the  money  paid 
in  be  refunded,  and  all  operations  be  discontinuud  until  the 
increase  of  Brooklyn  should  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
supporting  a  gas  company,  which  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  the  money  returned  with  interest." 

The  directors  named  in  the  act  were  Robert  Carter,  Adrian 
H.  Van  Bokkelen,  Joseph  Sprague,  William  Furman,  Jehiel 
Jagger,  Joseph  G.  Swift,  Alden  Spooner,  Fanning  C.  Tucker, 
and  Richard  V.  W.  Thorn.  Twelve  years  later,  the  company 
was  revived,  and  February  1,  1847,  elected  the  following 
directors  :  Alden  Spooner,  Joseph  Sprague,  John  Dikeman, 
Ralph  Malbone,  Tunis  Barkeloo,  Losee  Van  Nostrand,  Fan- 
ning C.  Tucker,  Jehiel  Jagger,  William  Kumbel.  Their  acts 
were  legalized  in  1850,  aad  March  26,  ,1855,  the  company  was 
authorized  to  increase  its  capital  to  $1,000,000. 

The  gas-works  were  located  at  the  foot  of  Hudson  avenue, 
which  location  the  company  still  retains.  The  Ist,  3d  and  5th 
wards  were  first  supplied  with  mains  and  pipes  for  con- 
sumers.    The  company  now  owns  80  miles  of  mains. 

In  June,  1825,  Fanning  C.  Tucker  was  elected  president ; 
James  B.  Clark  was  the  first  secretary.  The  succeedmg 
presidents  have  been  Alden  Spooner,  Feb.  11,  1847,  till  his 
death,  December,  1848  ;  Robert  Nichols,  December,  1848,  to 
January,  1862;  Arthur  W.  Benson,  January,  1862,  to  January, 
1883;  James  H.  Armington,  January,  1882-4  ;  E.  Storer,  Sec- 
retary,' January,  1881-4. 

The  Citizens'  Gas-Light  Company  (office,  130  Atlantic 
avenue),  was  incorporated  October526th,  1858,  with  a  capital 
of  11,000,000,  which  was  afterward  increased  to  $1,200,000. 
Permission  to  lay  mains  was  granted  by  the  city  in  March, 
1859.  The  company's  works  were  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Smith  and  Fifth  streets.  The  presidents  of  the  company  have 
been:  John  H.  Smith,  H.  P.  Libby,  J.  H.  Stebbins,  and  the 
present  president,  Samuel  E.  Howard. 

The  other  officers  for  1883-4  are:  Jacob  I.  Bergen,  treasurer; 
Samuel  F.  Tudor,  secretary. 

The  People's  Gas-Light-  Company  (offices,  419  Myrtle 
avenue,  and  51  First  street,  E.  D.),  was  organized,  under  the 
general  law,  in  October,  1864,  with  Abraham  Meserole, 
President,  and  a  board  of  nine  directors :  Alex.  McCue, 
Chas.  J.  Lowry,  D.  M.  Talmage,  Wm.  Peet,  H.  J.  Alden,  Jr., 
Abm.  Meserole,  O.  M.  Beach,  J.  B.  Craig,  and  Augustus 
Ivins.  The  capital  stock  at  first  was  $100,000.  During  six 
years  no  active  operations  were  prosecuted. 

In  January,  1870,  the  company  was  re-organized,  the  capi- 
tal stock  increased  to  $1,000,000,  and  William  L.  Husted  be- 
came President;  succeeded,  in  1871,  by  Frederic  Cromwell, 
and  he,  in  1873,  by  the  present  president,  Edwin  Ludlam. 
The  company's  works  were  commenced  in  1867,  and  com- 
pleted in  1870.  They  are  located  at  the  corner  of  First  and 
South  11th  streets.  There  are  two  gas-holders,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  works  is  500,000  feet  daily.  The  present  pro- 
duction is  400,000  feet  per  day.  Forty  men  are  employed  at 
the  works,  and  fifteen  elsewhere. 

This  company  has  43  miles  of  mains,  and  supplies  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  city  east  from  Washington  avenue,  between 
DeKalb  avenue,  Broadway,  and  Kent  avenue.  The  present 
directors  are  Edwin  Ludlam,  Wm.  H.  Husted,  Wm.  Mar- 
shall, Wm.  Peet,  H.  H.  Rogers,  Wm.  Rockefeller,' Ben j. 
Brewster,  Geo.  N.  Curtis,  H.  R.  Bishop.  The  officers  for 
1883-4  are  Edwin  Ludlam,  President;  Wm.  Peet,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; 8.  J.  Edwards,  Secretary, 


The  Nassau  Gas-Light  Company  (office  959  Fulton  street) 
was  organized,  under  the  general  manufacturing  law,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1870,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  first  di- 
rectors were  Henry  P.  Morgan,  Edward  D.  White,  John  J. 
Studwell,  Edwin  Beers,  Charles  J.  Lowry.  At  present,  as 
above,  adding  S.  Warren  Sneden.  Henry  B.  Morgan,  the 
present  President,  was  chosen  to  that  position  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  company. 

The  works,  near  Washington  avenue  bridge,  on  Wallabout 
bay,  were  completed  in  1873.  There  are  two  gas-holders,  and 
the  works  have  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000,000  feet.  The  yearly 
consumption  of  gas  from  these  works  is  135,000,000  feet,  and 
the  amount  of  coal  used  is  13,000  tons.  The  district  supplied 
by  this  company  is  bounded  by  Washington  avenue  on  the 
west,  DeKalb  avenue  and  Broadway  on  the  north,  and  the 
city  boundary  on  the  south.  Fifty  men  are  employed  at  the 
works,  and  about  the  same  number  elsewhere.  The  company 
has  67  miles  of  street  mains.  The  number  of  consumers  is 
about  6,000.  The  officers  of  the  company,  1883-4,  are:  H.  P. 
Morgan,  President ;  S.  T.  White,  Secretary ;  Frederick  S. 
Benson,  Engineer. 

The  Metropolitan  Gas-Light  Company  (office,  563  Atlantic 
avenue),  was  organized  February,  1871,  under  the  General 
Manufacturing  Act,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  com- 
menced business  in  January,  1872,  audits  works,  on  Gowanus 
canal,  at  the  foot  of  Twelfth  street,  were  erected  in  1873. 
They  have  a  capacity  of  500,000  feet  daily.  Coal  gas  is  man- 
ufactured, and  in  the  manufacture,  distribution,  etc.,  of  this 
gas,  58  men  are  employed.  The  company  has  47  miles  of 
street  mains. 

Hon.  Alexander  McCue  was  the  first  president  of  the  com- 
pany. The  second  and  present  president  is  John  WiUiams. 
The  other  officers  for  1883-4  are  H.  H.  Rogers,  vice-president; 
C.  H.  Stoddard,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  first  board  of 
directors  were  William  0.  Kingsley,  A.  McCue,  Edward 
Harvey,  A.  F.  Campbell,  S.  L.  Keeney,  Edgar  M.  Cullen  and 
A.  Ammerman.  The  names  of  the  present  board  are:  H.  R. 
Bishop,  H.  Beam,  J.  C.  Bergen,  Benjamin  Brewster,  A.  F. 
Campbell,  A.  C.  Keeney,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Wm.  C.  Kings- 
ley,  A.  McCue,  Wm.  Rockefeller,  H.  H.  Rogers,  John  Wil- 
liams and  Chas.  H.  Stoddard. 

The  company  owns  47  miles  of  mains,  laid  in  the  district 
bounded  by  Gowanus  canal  and  Nevins  street,  Atlantic 
avenue  and  Flatbush  avenue,  to  city  line,  to  and  inclusive  of 
New  Utrecht. 

Fulton  Municipal  Gas  Company  (office,  343  Fulton  street), 
was  organized,  under  the  general  law,  in  1879,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,500,000,  which,  in  1881,  was  reduced  to  $1,217,700.  The 
company  consisted  of  seven  corporators.  Henry  M.  Bene- 
dict has  been  president  since  its  organization,  and  Gen.  Jas. 
Jourdan  is  the  vice-president.  Walter  K.  Rossi ter  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  works  of  the  company  were  erected  in  1879,  on  the 
corner  of  Nevins  and  DeGraw  streets.  There  are  three  gas 
holders,  aud  the  works  have  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  feet  per 
day.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed  at  the  works,  and  about 
the  same  number  elsewhere.  What  is  known  as  water  gas, 
of  a  high  illuminating  power,  is  manufactured  at  this  estab- 
lishment. 

The  first  board  of  directors  of  this  company  were  James 
N.  Smith,  Wm.  Foster,  Jr.,  Wm.  Schwarzwaelder,  Geo.  H. 
Roberts,  Frank  F.  Jones,  P.  P.  Dickinson  and  Henry  S.  Ben- 
nett. The  present  board  are  Wm.  Rockefeller,  Benjamin 
Brewster,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Heber  R.  Bishop,  James  Jourdan, 
Henry  M.  Benedict  and  E.  C.  Benedict. 

The  company  owns  about  60  miles  of  mains,  supplying  ga« 
to  the  section  of  the  city  west  of  Broadway, 
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SECTION  V. 

Meat  Slaughtering. 

This  industry,  though  not,  as  in  Chicago,  the  lead- 
ing manufacture,  ranks  about  fifth  in  our  industries, 
and  only  New  York  and  Jersey  City,  among  our 
Eastern  cities,  give  a  larger  annual  product.  The 
census  of  1880  reports  28  establishments,  not  in- 
cluding the  retail  butcher  establishments,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $1,125,000;  employing  260  hands; 
paying  out  $194,568  in  wages  annually  ;  using  $7,340,- 
450  of  materials,  and  producing  annually  $8,010,492. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  statistics,  with 
some  abatement  for  the  amount  of  material  used,  and 
a  little  advance  in  the  value  of  the  annual  product, 
represent,  pretty  nearly,  the  present  condition  of  this 
industry  at  the  present  time.  The  considerable  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  all  meat  products  since  1880, 
would,  perhaps,  make  the  value  of  the  annual  product 
in  1883  not  less  than  nine  million  dollars;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  slaughtering,  except  for  home  consumption, 
is  not  on  the  increase  here,  and  the  packing  of  meats, 
except  for  our  local  markets,  is  falling  ofp.  This  is  due 
to  several  causes;  not  only  are  beeves,  hogs,  sheep  and 
calves  reared  much  more  cheaply,  and  fattened  at  a 
lower  price,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  on  the  West- 
ern plains,  than  they  can  possibly  be  here,  but  the  ex- 
tensive and  complete  facilities  for  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukie,  Louisville,  Burlington,  Davenport,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  and  Denver,  are  so  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  any  of  our  Eastern  cities,  as  to  discourage  en- 
terprise for  the  export  trade.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  hogs,  and  now  full  one-half  of  the  beeves, 
and  two-fifths  of  the  mutton  and  lambs,  which  come  to 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  markets,  are  slaughtered 
at  the  West  and  brought  here  in  the  carcass  ;  and  of 
the  animals  slaughtered  here,  the  greater  part  come 
from  the  West. 

By  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  and  steamships,  beef 
in  sides,  and  even  in  quarters,  and  pork  and  mutton  as 
cut  meats,  can  be  and  are  brought  here  very  largely 
from  Chicago  and  other  western  cities,  and  retailed  at 
prices  which  leave  our  home  slaughterers  no  margin 
of  profit.  The  provision  trade  is  in  even  a  worse  posi- 
tion. The  great  packing  houses  of  the  western  cities, 
buying  their  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  at  first  hands,  and, 
by  their  admirable  arrangements  and  economies  utili- 
ing  every  portion  of  the  animal,  can  furnish  these 
packed  meats  for  export  at  prices  which  leave  no  mar- 
gin to  our  packing  houses,  and  even,  in  many  cases, 
compel  them  to  manufacture  at  a  positive  loss.  Their 
only  chance  for  profit,  except  where  reckless  specula- 
tion has  made  a  corner  in  any  of  these  products,  and 
forced  up  the  price  beyond  its  natural  average,  is  to 
put  up  their  packed  meats  of  so  excellent  quality  as  to 
obtain  for  them  a  loca,l  reputation  which  will  command 


an  advanced  price.  The  shipments  of  dressed  beef 
and  latterly  of  mutton  from  Texas,  in  refrigerating 
steamships,  tends  also  to  depreciate  prices  here  ;  for, 
though  the  quality  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  the 
best  beef  and  mutton  slaughtered  here,  the  price  is 
also  materially  less. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  while  the  aggregate 
amount  of  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  has  not  in- 
creased materially,  it  has  largely  changed  hands.  The 
slaughtering  business  in  Kings  county  is,  to  a  very 
great  extent  (almost  wholly  in  the  case  of  sheep  and 
lambs),  in  the  hands  of  Hebrews.  The  leading 
slaughterers  are  Moses  May,  Levy  <&  May,  Isaac 
Isaacs,  I.  S  I.  levy,  Leopold  Bloch,  and  H.  <Sb.  J. 
Bernstein,  for  beeves,  calves  and  hogs,  and  Aaron 
Levy,  for  sheep  and  lambs.  Other  houses  do  a  mod- 
erate business. 

In  the  meat-packing  and  provision  trade,  the  busi- 
ness, which  a  few  years  ago  was  conducted  by  enter- 
prising American  packers,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
equally  enterprising  Germans;  and  the  American  houses 
have  either  withdrawn  from  the  business,  or  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  outdone  by  their  competitors. 
The  meat-packing  trade  here  includes  mess  beef  and 
pork,  corned  beef  and  pork,  beef,  pork  and  mutton  ; 
hams,  pickled,  smoked  and  dried,  or  otherwise  cured  ; 
bacon,  shoulders,  sides,  or  middlings  of  pork  ;  tongues 
of  beeves,  sheep  and  lambs,  fresh^  pickled,  or  smoked  ; 
lard  (elsewhere  a  separate  branch  of  the  trade), 
sausages  (Bologna  and  other),  head-cheese,  tenderloins 
of  pork,  pigs'  feet,  calves'  feet,  livers,  tripe,  &c.,  &c. 

In  some  of  these  packed  meats,  the  Kings  county 
packers  have  no  superiors;  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
beef  and  pork  hams,  the  bacon,  smoked  and  pickled 
tongues,  Bologna  sausages,  head-cheese,  lard,  &c.,  &c. 

The  leading  meat-packers  and  provision  curers  are 
Figge  &  Brother,  Herman  Grahlfs,  Friedrich  Mosetter, 
H  Klumpf,  Jacob  Harman,  George  W.  Williamson, 
D.  J.  Lavery,  and  J.  Lochitt  <&  Go.  Other  houses  do 
a  less  extensive  but  fair  business.  Conrad  Scherer  is 
the  largest  purchaser  of  beef  fat,  both  for  the  oleo- 
margarine and  the  soap  and  candle  trades. 


SECTION  VL 

Foundry  and  Machine-Shop  Products. 

Under  this  very  general  and  misleading  title  the 
census  ofiice,  in  its  "Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census," 
has  collected  a  great  number  of  industries  which  are 
deserving  of  separate  notice.  This  grouping  and  con- 
glomerating—  which  is  nearly  as  absurd  as  if  they 
had  refused  to  particularize  any  of  the  industries  of 
Brooklyn,  but  had  put  them  all  down  as  Brooklyn 
Manufacturers  — $177,223,142,  or  whatever  other  sum 
they  chose  to  put  down  —  is  obviously  an  after- 
thought. In  Mr.  Frothingham's  first  report  published 
in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  July,  1881,  these  in- 
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dustries  were  placed  under  the  following  titles  :  Brass 
castings  and  finishing;  iron  castings  and  finishing; 
iron  castings  —  stoves,  heaters  and  hollow  ware;  ma- 
chinery; machinery— engines  and  boilers;  machinery- 
presses;  machinery— steam  pumps.  Of  these  seven  in- 
dustries, the  number  of  establishments  were  in  the 
above  order,  25,  32,  13,  65, 12,  4,  9  —  160  in  all;  and  the 
total  product,  $8,057,838. 

In  the  manufacturing  census  of  twenty  cities,  which 
was  published  in  1882,  the  items  had  been  cut  down  as 
follows:  Brass  castings,  18;  iron  castings,  30;  ma- 
chinery, 91;  in  all  139  establishments,  and  with  a  total 
product  of  $7,349,707,  a  reduction  of  annual  product 
of  $708,131.  Bat  even  this  statement  did  not  quite 
satisfy  the  census  office,  and  in  the  Compendium  of  the 
Tenth  Census,  published  in  1883,  they  made  further 
changes.  "Brass  castings "  were  retained — 18  es- 
tablishments, and  with  the  same  product  as  before,  but 
the  two  items  of  iron  castings  and  machinery  were 
both  thrown  out,  and  instead  of  them  was  inserted 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products  ;  121  establish- 
ments, with  $4,079,250  capital;  3,890  hands;  $2,283,934 
of  wages  paid  during  the  year;  $3,146,992  of  mate- 
rials, and  $6,984,832  annual  product.  Including  the 
brass  castings,  the  whole  product  had  shrunk  $708,431, 
and  the  number  of  establishments  21.  What  further 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  quarto  volumes,  we  know 
not,  but  the  changes  we  have  shown  indicate,  clearly 
enough,  the  unreliableness  of  the  manufacturing  statis- 
tics of  the  tenth  census. 

But  the  point  we  wish  to  make  here,  is  not  so  much 
the  variations  in  the  number  of  establishments,  or  in 
the  amount  of  products,  as  the  great  defect  in  a  proper 
classification  of  these  manufactures.  Here,  included 
at  last,  under  the  head  of  Foundry  and  Machine 
Shop  Products,  are  nearly  a  dozen  different  industries, 
wholly  diverse  from  each  other,  most  of  them  using  as 
a  material,  either  iron,  cast  or  wrought,  steel,  copper 
or  brass,  but  having  hardly  anything  else  in  common. 
Here  are  houses  which  manufacture  steam  engines  of 
1200  or  1500  horse  power;  others  which  make  $25,000 
vacuum  pans;  others  which  make  steam  pumping  en- 
gines valued  at  $150,000  or  $250,000  each,  or  refriger- 
ating machines  worth  $130,000  to  $175,000  each,  aud 
side  by  side  with  them  are  little  shops  doing  a  jobbing 
and  repairing  business,  whose  entire  annual  product 
did.not  exceed  $5,000  or  $8,000.  Yet  all  are  classed 
as  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Products.  While  we 
retain  this  general  heading,  though  rejecting  its  statis- 
tics, as  wholly  incorrect,  we  deem  it  altogether  neces- 
sary to  any  adequate  understanding  of  the  subject  to 
divide  it  into  at  least  nine  subsections,  as  follows  : 

I. — Steam  Engines. 

II. — BoiLEBS,  Tanks  and  Gasometers. 

Ill-— Steam  Pumping  Engines,  Steam  Pumps  and 
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IV. — Large  Castings,  as  Vacuum  Pans,  CENTRrPu- 
GAX.  Machines,  Refeigeeating  Machines,  Aechitect- 
UEAL  Castings,  &c. 

V. — Peesses  and  Dies,  including  Deawing  aot) 
Stamping,  Baling,  Peinting  and  othee  Peesses. 

VI. — Beass  Foundeies  and  Beass  Castings. 

VII. — WooD-WoEKiNG  Machines,  and  Small  Ma- 
chines OF  ALL  soETs;  Nuts,  Bolts  and  Rivets. 

VIII. — Oedinaet  Machine  Shop  Products  and 
Repairing. 

IX. — Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railing  and 
Fences,  and  Wire  Work. 

In  connection  with  this  last  subsection,  it  may  be 
said  that  nearly  all  the  larger  manufactories,  such  as 
the  sugar  refineries,  the  great  rope- walks,  the  petroleum 
refineries,  the  paper-hangings  manufactories,  the  porce- 
lain works,  etc.,  etc.,  have  each  a  large  machine  shop 
attached  to  their  works,  where  all  their  machinery  is 
repaired  and  many  new  machines  made.  Some  of  these 
shops  employ  a  large  force,  and  turn  out  one,  two,  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  work.  This 
is  reckoned  in  the  general  expenditures  of  the  manufac- 
tories, and  not,  as  it  should  be,  to  give  a  full  idea  of 
this  branch  of  Kings  county  industries,  with  the  ma- 
chine shop  products. 

Subsection  I. — Steam  Engines. 

There  are  no  locomotive  engine  works  in  Brooklyn  or 
Kings  county,  though  the  Long  Island  Railroad  ma- 
chine shops  repair  their  engines,  and  perhaps  have  buUt 
one  or  two.  The  Coney  Island  roads  have  also  repair- 
ing shops  for  their  engines,  but,  we  believe,  have  never 
attempted  to  construct  any. 

Stationary  engines  are  built  here,  and  of  great  excel- 
lence. Prom  1863  to  1867,  many  marine  engines  were 
constructed,  notably  those  for  several  of  the  monitors, 
and  for  ocean  steamers.  The  Continental  Iron  Works, 
the  Atlantic  Steam  Engine  Co.,  and  the  South  Brook- 
lyn Steam  Engine  Co.,  were  all  largely  engaged  in  this 
business,  employing  from  1,000  to  1,500  men  each.  We 
believe  no  marine  engines  are  now  built  in  Kings 
county,  unless  there  may  be  one,  occasionally,  for  a 
freight  propeller  or  a  tug.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  Messrs.  White  &  Price  advertise  marine  engines 
as  their  specialty.  The  stationary  steam  engines  now 
built  here  are  not  generally  of  the  largest  class,  but  are 
of  very  great  merit.  The  Atlantic  Steam  Engine  Co., 
Messrs.  William  Arthur  <fc  Co.,  Ferdinand  Rochow^ 
The  South  Brooklyn  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Messrs.  White 
<&  Price,  of  Hamilton  avenue,  and  one  or  two  smaller 
houses,  are  now  the  principal  steam  engine  builders. 
The  Sherrill-Boper  Air  Engine  Co.  is  building  caloric 
engines,  an  improvement  on  the  Ericsson  engine,  for 
use  where  a  moderate  power  and  at  moderate  cost  is 
required.  One  establishment  (105  Court  street)  makes 
a  specialty  of  toy  engines  for  children,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  good  work  in  their  limited  capacity. 
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The  best,  as  well  as  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
steam  engines  made  in  Kings  county  are  those  of  Me. 
Feedinaktd  Rochow.     The  severe  competition  of  the 
Corliss,  Wright,  Harris,  and  other  large  steam  engines, 
manufactured  elsewhere,  with  our  Kings  county  engine 
builders,  has  led  most  of  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  machinery,  where  the  rivalry  was  not  so  great ; 
but  Mr.  Eiochow,  beginning,  in  1870,  with  a  very  small 
shop,  has  steadily  increased  his  business  till  he  is  now 
the  leading  builder  of  stationary  and  reversible  engines 
in  the  county.     He  manufactures  a  patent  compound 
engine,   which   is  capable  of  ready  adaptation   to  all 
forms  of  stationary  engines,  for  hoisting,  for  elevators, 
for  upright  and  wall  engines,  for  driving  the  machinery 
of  great  manufactories,  and  also  to  reversible  engines 
for  yachts,  propellers,  etc.     The  utility  of  the  double 
and  triple  compound  principle  in  economizing  the  con- 
sumption of  steam,  by  using  it  expansively,  has  been 
long  recognized  in  the  large  engines,  and  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  by  the  users  of  large  amounts  of  steam 
power.     The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Rochow's  invention 
is  that,  by  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  principle,  and 
a  new  and  simpler  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
engine,  he  not  only  renders  this  economy  of  steam  pos 
sible  to  the  smallest  users  of  steam,  but  has  so  far  sim- 
plified the  construction  and  operation  of  the  engine, 
that  any  person  of  common  intelligence  can  operate  it, 
thus  relieving  the  manufacturer  from  the  heavy  expense 
of  employing  a  professed  engineer.     These  engines  can 
be  started  in  any  position  whatever  by  the   simple 
movement  of  the  reversing  valve,  by  giving  live  steam 
into  each  cylinder,  and  may  be  made  to  act  on  the  com- 
pound principle  by  another  simple  movement  of  the 
same  valve,  or  stopped  by  another  slight  movement  of 
it;  and  by  simple  movements  of  this  valve  it  can  be 
started,  stopped,  reversed,  and  used  alternately,  at  will, 
as  a  compound  or  non-compound  engine.     The  engine 
is  almost  absolutely  noiseless,  does  not  easily  get  out 
of  order,   and  does  the  same  work  accomplished    by 
a  non-expansive  engine,  while  it  uses  only  two-fifths 
of  the  steam.     The  present  annual  production  of  steam 
engines   is   about  $350,000,   and  the   number  of  men 
employed  about  275. 

Subsection   II. — Boilers,  Tanks    and    Gasometers, 
Brewers^  and  Distillers'  Machinery. 

For  every  steam  engine  there  must  be  at  least  one 
steam  boiler;  for  every  large  engine  there  are  usually 
from  two  to  five.  These  boilers  are  of  very  varied 
forms  and  modes  of  construction.  It  is  not  necessary, 
nor  have  we  the  space  to  go  into  a  particular  de- 
scription x)f  the  cylinder,  the  cylinder  flue,  the  return 
flue,  the  cylinder-tubular,  the  return-tubular,  the 
marine,  the  upright,  the  locomotive,  the  fire-engine, 
the  Root,  and  other  sectional  boilers.  We  believe 
there  is  no  variety  which  is  not  produced  by  one  or 
other  of  our  skillful  boiler  makers.   Some  are  better 


for  one  purpose  and  some  for  another;  but  such  houses 
as  the  South  Brooklyn  Steam  Boiler  Works,  Donald 
MoNeiPs,  Peter  J.  Donahue  &  Sons,  William  B. 
Taylor,  Christopher  Cunningham,  Farrel  Logan's  Sons, 
Charles  Collins,  Smith  Brothers,  Thomas  L.  Higgins 
and  Thomas  J.  Reynolds,  are  capable  of  producing 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  boiler  which  is  called  for. 


William  R.  Tayloe.—"  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. " 
The  lives  of  many  of  our  business  men,  with  their  early  pov- 
erty, their  labors,  their  struggles,  and  their  triumphs,  read 
like  the  inventions  of  fancy.  If  any  man  can  be  called  self- 
made,  Mr.  William  R.  Taylor  has  a  right  to  the  name,  hav- 
ing earned  his  own  living  since  he  was  eight  years  of  age, 
and,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  raised  himself  from  penury  to 
affluence,  entirely  through  his  own  exertions. 

His  parents  were  residents  of  New  York  city  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  in  1836.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  father 
died,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  of  young  children  in  poor 
circumstances. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  a  noble  woman;  one  who  possessed  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  and  strength  of  mind.  She  accept- 
ed the  care  of  her  little  ones  as  a  sacred  trust,  teaching  them 
the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  together  with  habits 
of  industry  and  economy. 

As  soon  as  her  son,  William  R  ,  was  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  he  did  so,  finding  employment  of  various  kinds  in 
New  York  until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  came  to  Brooklyn 
to  work  in  a  machine  shop.  His  chances  for  attending  school 
had  been  small,  comprising  less  than  a  year  altogether;  but 
this  disadvantage  only  spurred  him  on  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  other  ways,  by  devoting  all  his  odd  moments  to 
study.  He  speaks  humorously  of  his  struggles  alone  with 
fractions  and  the  multiplication  table  in  his  early  years. 
Though  he  commenced  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder  in 
his  trade,  his  ambition  led  him  upward.  He  inherited  too 
much  of  his  mother's  energy  and  strength  of  character  to 
tamely  remain  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  he  determined  to  be 
something  in  the  world,  if  strong  exertions  would  avail.  Apt, 
industrious  and  keenly  observant,  he  passed  up,  through  the 
various  grades  of  work  in  the  shop,  into  the  counting-room, 
until  his  courage  and  perseverance  brought  him  the  reward 
of  a  good  trade,  and  an  invaluable  experience.  It  was  not 
without  days  and  years  of  hard  labor,  sometimes  of  discour- 
agement, that  this  result  was  accornplished;  but  he  had  the 
resolution  and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  to  win.  The  effort  and 
the  discipline  developed  the  boy  into  a  man,  with  a  man's 
strength,  a  man's  brain,  and  a  man's  ambition.  After  hold- 
ing for  some  time  the  position  of  book-keeper  for  a  large 
manufacturing  firm,  he  resolved  to  start  in  business  for  him- 
self, and,  in  1866,  with  a  capital  of  $78,  he  made  the  venture. 
His  business  was  small  at  first,  of  course;  but  it  was  well  be- 
gun. Perfectly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  boilers,  tanks,  &c.,  he  entered  into  the  work  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  nature,  and  the  fixed  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. To  such  an  one  success  is  certain.  By  degrees,  he 
was  able  to  employ  more  men,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
his  manufactures.  At  the  present  time,  he  Is  at  the  head  of 
a  large  establishment,  with,  at  times,  125  workmen  in  his 
employ,  and  an  annual  product  valued  at  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, all  together  comprising  one  of  the  large  manufactures 
that,  combined,  form  so  great  a  proportion  of  Brooklyn's 
wealth. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  the  main  factor  in  business  suc- 
cess is  good  credit. and  keeping  up  one's  good  name.     His 
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habits  have  never  been  such  as  to  cause  his  creditors  uneasi- 
ness, while  his  promptness  in  financial  matters  has  been 
noteworthy. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  rather  tall  and  strongly  built;  a  fine  specimen 
of  manhood;  his  keen  eye  and  alert  manner  indicate  his 
characteristic  quickness  and  energy.  Though  social  in  his 
tastes,  he  prefers  home  life  to  general  society,  and  his  favor- 
ite place  in  leisure  hours  is  his  own  home,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  his  wife  and  family.  They  are  attendants  upon  the 
Church  of  the  Christian  Evangel,  of  which  organization  he 
has  been  a  trustee  for  a  number  of  years.  Charitable  or  re- 
ligious institutions  have  a  cheerful  supporter  in  Mr.  Taylor. 
For  about  twenty-four  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  Mason  also  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  a  Krixght  of  Honor  for  four  or  five.  His  first  votes  were 
cast  with  the  Whig  party;  subsequent  ones  with  the  Repub- 
licans. Though  mindful  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  he  has 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  business  to  interest  himself  great- 
ly in  politics  or  to  seek  office.  His  favorite  recreation  is 
fishing,  in  which  he  delights.  He  indulges  in  the  sport  every 
summer,  usually  spending  his  vacation  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  the  assistance  of  a  partner  but  a  short 
•time  in  his  business,  and  has  since  managed  all  its  depart- 
ments for  himself.  He  has  an  honest  pride  in  the  excellence 
of  his  manufactures  and  their  high  reputation. 

Now,  just  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of 
success,  honestly  earned,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that 
wealth  gives,  a  refined  home,  the  confidence  of  the  business 


world,  and  the  good  opinion  of  all,  with  promise  of  still 
greater  achievements  and  usefulness  and  honor  in  time  to 
come. 


But  it  is  not  alone  for  steam  engines  that  boilers 
are  wanted;  the  steam  and  the  water  heating  apparatus 
both  must  have  boilers,  and  tubular  boilers  at  that, 
for  their  effective  use.  The  hatters  especially,  in 
their  new  machinery  for  felting,  shrinking  and  dye- 
ing hats,  require  boilers  and  vats  in  which  water  is 
raised  to  and  above  the  boiling  point;  the  petroleum 
refineries  require  boilers  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
as  well  as  tanks  for  their  oil.  Then  the  breweries 
and  distilleries  need  many  and  immense  vats,  which 
the  boiler-makers  must  manufacture;  and,  in  a  some- 
what similar  line,  there  are  the  liuge  gasometers 
towering  up  heavenward,  like  the  walls  of  some  great 
Babel.     For  the  steam  and  water  heating,  Annin  & 

Co.,  Allsop  &  Sicgill,  and  Bates  d  Johnson,  furnish 
the  boilers  ;  for  the  hatters,  Bernard  F.  Piel ;  for  the 
petroleum  refineries,  Henry  Vbgt  <&  Brothers,  and  we 
believe  also  Christopher  Cunningham ;  for  the  brew- 
eries and  distilleries,  the  Puritan  Iron  Works,  James 

Cornelius,  Bernard  F.  Piel,  etc.,  etc.;  for  the  gasome- 
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ters,  the  Abendroth  <&  Root  Manufacturing  Co.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of 
production  of  this  subsection.  It  cannot  be  less  than 
$1,500,000,  and  taking  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  would  probably  considerably  exceed  that  amount. 

Subsection  III. — Steam  Pumps,  Water  Works,  Engines 
and  Mining  Pumps, 

is  one  of  the  largest  of  these  industries.  There  are 
but  seven  of  these  manufacturers,  but  some  of  them 
have  works  of  great  extent,  and  turn  out  an  immense 
product  every  year. 

Among  these  steam  pumps  and  pumping  engines 
works,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  all  their 
appointments  are  the  Henry  R.  Worthington  Hydraulic 
Works  in  South*Brooklyn. 

Established  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  now  occupy- 
ing with  its  buildings  a  double  block,  250x400  feet  in 
extent,  and  several  stories  in  height,  with  a  plant  more 
complete  and  costly  than  any  other  pump  works  in  the 
United  States;  carrying  at  all  times  an  immense  stock, 
ranging  from  the  smallest  steam  pump  for  hotel  or 
factory  use  to  the  large  steam  pumping  engines  for 
mining  or  water  works  use,  and  a  great  variety  of 
water  meters,  these  vast  works  form  a  very  important 
item  in  the  great  and  manifold  industries  of  Brooklyn. 

The  success  of  these  works  has  been  so  great  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  special  characteristics  of  their  pumps 
and  pumping  engines  is  in  order.  Mr.  Worthington's 
pumps  owe  much  of  their  superiority  to  two  causes: 
the  application  to  steam  pumping  machines  of  a  modi- 
fication of  the  duplex  system  which  had  been  previ- 
ously adopted  in  steam  engines,  in  which,  by  the  use  of 
two  cylinders,  the  capacity  and  power  of  the  engine 
was  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  or  steam 
diminished  nearly  or  quite  one-half.  This  adaptation 
of  the  duplex  steam  cylinders  to  the  pumping  of  water 
required  great  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  yet  was  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Worthington  in  a  way  so  simple  and 
effective  that  there  has  never  been  any  necessity  for 
material  change  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  and 
but  little  in  the  details. 

As  applied  by  him,  the  duplex  steam  pump  doubles 
(in  some  of  his  pumping  engines  it  quadruples),  the 
capacity  of  the  pump,  while  it  diminishes  the  size  of 
the  pumping  engines,  and  entirely  avoids  the  shock 
and  noise  which  make  direct-acting  single  engines  so 
objectionable  and  short-lived,  and  which  have  led  to 
the  prohibition  of  their  use  by  the  Legislature  in  build- 
ings which  were  occupied,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  dwell- 
ings. This  good  result  was  greatly  aided  by  his  pecu- 
liar steam  valve  motion,  by  which  two  steam  pumps 
and  steam  cylinders  are  combined  in  one,  and  act  re- 
ciprocally upon  each  other  in  opening  and  closing  the 
steam  valves,  thus  producing  a  complete  exemption  from 
noise  or  concussive  action,  dividing  the  wear  and  doub- 
ling the  life-time  of  the  machine. 


Another  improvement  of  great  value,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Worthington  in  hydraulic  elevated  pumps,  tank  pumps, 
fire  pumps,  pressure  pumps,  mine  pumps,  and  engines  de- 
signed for  the  water  supply  of  small  cities  and  towns, 
is  found  in  his  compound  "  steam  pump,"  which  uses 
the  steam  expansively.  The  steam  having  exerted  its 
force,  through  one  stroke,  upon  the  smaller  steam 
piston,  expands  upon  the  larger  during  the  return 
stroke,  and  operates  to  drive  the  piston  in  the  other 
direction.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thing  as  using  a 
cut-off  on  a  crank  engine,  only  with  the  great  advan- 
tage of  uniform  and  steady  action  upon  the  water.  It 
cannot  be  used  with  advantage  where  the  steam  pres- 
sure is  much  below  fifty  pounds;  but,  where  it  can  be 
used,  it  is  economical,  requiring  from  30  to  33  per  cent, 
less  coal  than  any  high  pressure  engine  to  do  the  same 
work.  Where  the  water  or  other  fluid  to  be  pumped 
is  gritty,  at  a  slight  advance  of  cost,  plungers  are  fur- 
nished, having  external  adjustable  packing. 

Another  of  Mr.  Worthington's  applications  of  the 
duplex  principle  is  found  in  his  "  low  service"  pumps, 
where  the  plungers  or  water  pistons  are  nearly,  or 
quite,  the  diameter  of  their  steam  pistons.  These  can- 
not feed  their  own  boilers,  but  are  furnished  with  a 
side  feed  or  plunger,  driven  by  an  arm  on  one  piston 
rod  for  this  purpose.  The  largest  regular  size  of  these 
will  deliver  from  1,145  to  2,065  gallons  of  water  or  oil 
per  minute  ;  and  for  railroad  water  stations,  oil  tanks 
and  other  places  where  fluid  is  to  be  raised  to  a  mod- 
erate height,  with  ordinary  steam  pressure,  it  proves 
greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  single  cylinder  pumps, 
requiring  plungers  of  only  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
single  cylinders,  and  consuming  much  less  fuel,  while 
they  can,  in  an  emergency,  be  worked  at  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  than  is  possible  with  the  single  cylinder,  with- 
out great  noise  and  destructive  wear. 

The  Worthington  "  Pressure  "  pump  is  another  ap- 
plication of  the  duplex  system,  where  great  water  pres- 
sures are  to  be  worked  against.  The  diameter  of  its 
water  plungers  is  only  about  one-third  that  of  its  steam 
cylinders,  and  it  delivers  a  smaller  amount  of  fluid  per 
minute  than  the  preceding  pump,  but  raises  it  to  any 
required  height.  A  modification  of  this,  the  "Compound 
Condensing  Pressure  Pump,"  delivers  large  quantities 
of  fluid  per  minute  while  working  under  very  heavy 
pressure.  Both  pumps  are  in  great  demand  for  mine 
pumping,  and,  in  the  oil  pipe  lines,  for  delivering  at 
very  considerable  heights,  and  under  heavy  pressures, 
large  quantities  of  oil. 

A  number  of  these  compound  engines  of  from  250  to 
500  horse-power,  are  in  constant  use  on  the  Oil  Pipe 
lines,  some  of  them  being  required  to  deliver  from 
15,000  to  25,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  against  pressures 
varying  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Those  employed  in  mines  are  sometimes  required  to 
do  their  work  under  water,  and  often  under  water  at  a 
high  temperature,  but  they  never  fail.     Their  quiet- 
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ne8s  of  action  and  freedom  from  concussion  specially 
commend  them  to  the  Oil  Pipe  Companies,  vrho  have 
found  the  concussion  of  the  single  cylinder  pumps  very 
destructive  to  their  lines,  causing  constant  leakage. 

The  same  principle  is  also  developed  with  applica- 
tions, varying  according  to  the  service  they  are  to  ren- 
der, in  the  Worthington  Fire  Pump,  the  Brewery 
Pump,  the  Power  Pump  and  the  Steam  Pump  and 
Boiler  for  general  service. 

But  there  are  three  other  of  their  pumping  engines 
which  demand  a  somewhat  more  particular  notice. 
These  are,  1st,  the  Worthington  "  Mine  "  Pump,  pat- 
ented in  1883,  which  embodies  the  results  of  nearly 
forty  years'  experience,  and  the  best  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  construction  of  all  parts  to  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose,  together  with  some  important  im- 
provements recently  patented.  The  plungers  of  this 
machine  work  through  central,  exterior  stuffing  boxes, 
into  four  separate  and  distinct  water  cylinders.  These 
cylinders  are  all  precisely  alike,  subdivided  as  much  as 
possible,  and  having  each  part  or  attachment  of  the  one  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  corresponding  part  or  attachment 
of  the  other  three.  This  duplication  and  subdivision 
greatly  facilitates  renewals  or  repairs,  and  renders  it  pos" 
sible  for  only  partially  skilled  engineers  and  firemen,  to 
replace  a  broken  part  by  sending  to  the  hydraulic  works, 
and  meantime  to  maintain  a  half  or  three-quarter 
service  of  the  pumping  engine.  The  valve  areas  and 
water  passages  are  unusually  large,  so  as  to  decrease 
the  velocity  and  consequent  destructive  action  of  the 
currents  of  the  sulphurous  water,  often  encountered  in 
this  service. 

The  plungers,  piston  rods,  stuffing  boxes,  and  the  en- 
tire suction  and  force  valve  plates,  are  made  of  a  metal 
composition,  that  has  been  found  best  adapted  to 
resist  this  action;  wherever  natural  wear  after  a  time 
takes  place,  the  part  so  worn  can  be  readily  and 
quickly  replaced,  without  disturbing  any  adjacent  part. 
The  pumps  will  safely  withstand  a  working  pressure  of 
200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  all  their  attach- 
ments are  especially  strengthened  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing the  rough  usage  and  hard  work,  to  which,  in  this 
service,  they  are  liable  to  be  subjected. 

A  second  pump  is  the  only  single  cylinder  pump 
regularly  manufactured  by  the  Worthington  hydraulic 
works.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Worthington's  earliest 
pumps,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Worthington  Steam 
Pump  for  Wrecking,  Drainage,  and  Irrigating."  It 
has  proved  itself  admirably  adapted  for  the  work  for 
which  it  was  designed.  On  account  of  its  short  stroke 
and  large  diameter,  it  is  extremely  efficient,  running  on 
comparatively  low  pressure  of  steam,  and  with  a  very 
small  percentage  of  loss  from  friction  or  leakage.  It 
is  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  simple  and  durable,  with 
few  parts,  and  scarcely  any  liability  to  derangement  or 
breakage.  It  makes  more  noise  in  consequence  of  con- 
cussion, than  the  duplex  pumps,  but  for  a  single  cylin- 


der pump,  is  not  specially  objectionable  on  this  ground 
and  is  used  mostly  when  the  noise  is  not  an  annoyance. 
The  largest  regular  size,  19^x33x15,  will  discharge 
3,200  to  3,600  gallons  per  minute. 

3.  But  we  hasten  to  consider  Mr.  Worthington's 
chef  d'ceuvre,  his  great  Water  Works  Pumping  En- 
gine. Of  these,  up  to  September,  1883,  he  had  built 
more  than  200,  of  a  total  contract  pumping  capacity 
of  nearly  800,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  The  smallest 
of  these  had  a  pumping  capacity  of  333,000  in  24 
hours,  and  from  this  capacity  they  rose  to  single  en- 
gines of  11,000,000  in  1871,  of  16,000,000  in  1873,  of 
15,000,000  in  1874,  and  of  15,000,000  in  1876,  1879 
and  1880.  In  1880,  also,  their  largest  engines,  of 
25,000,000  of  gallons  capacity  in  24  hours  each,  were 
made  for  the  city  of  Boston.  In  1883,  they  have 
made  two  of  10,000,000  gallons  each,  and  three  for 
Philadelphia,  of  a  combined  capacity  of  37,500,000 
gallons.  Over  twenty  engines,  of  10,000,000  of  gal- 
lons capacity,  or  more,  have  been  manufactured,  and 
the  remainder  have  averaged  about  4,000,000  of  gal- 
lons in  each  24  hours.  When  it  is  considered  that 
some  of  these  engines  cost  from  $100,000  to  $150,000 
each,  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  this  great 
manufactory  will  be  manifest. 

These  engines  carry  out,  on  a  large  scale,  all  the  im- 
provements which  years  of  experience  had  suggested 
in  the  smaller  pumps,  and  have  many  special  improve- 
ments which  render  them  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  any 
pumping  engine  yet  built.  The  ablest  civil  engmeers 
in  the  country  would  hardly  continue  to  recommend 
their  introduction,  if  there  was  any  radical  defect  in  them. 
Of  all  classes  of  the  smaller  duplex  pumps  which  we 
have  described,  and  there  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
sizes  of  each,  the  Worthington  Hydraulic  Works  have 
turned  out  many  thousands,  and  they  have  given  such 
general  satisfaction,  that  they  are  compelled  to  keep 
up  a  full  line  of  them  to  supply  the  constantly  increas- 
ing demand. 

They  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  Worthington 
Water  Meter,  which  twenty-five  years  of  experience 
has  proved  the  most  accurate  and  best  adapted  to  its 
purpose  of  any  in  the  market ;  while  the  sale  of  more 
than  30,000,  at  an  average  price  of  about  $35,  sufficiently 
demonstrates  its  superiority.  They  also  manufacture 
oil  meters. 

The  statistics  of  this  great  establishment  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Founded  in  1845.     Occupying  at  first  a  small  shed. 

Present  area  covered  by  Hydraulic  Works:  two 
blocks;  over  100,000  square  feet. 

Amount  of  capital  invested,  in  round  numbers, 
$1,000,000. 

Number  of  hands  employed:  greatest  number  at  one 
time,  760. 

Amount  of  wages  paid  annually,  in  round  numbers, 
average  of  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  $450,000. 
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Annual  product,  in  round  numbers,  say  for  either 
year  ending  July,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883,  $1,500,000. 

Order  is  tlie  first  law  in  the  "Worthington  Hydraulic 
Works.  In  the  tool  room,  each  of  the  myriad  tools 
has  its  appropriate  place  ;  and  if  absent,  a  check  with 
the  workman's  number,  tells  who  is  responsible  for  it. 
In  the  draughting  room,  every  drawing,  of  any  eleva- 
tion, plan,  or  separate  portion  of  a,  machine  or  engine, 
is  duplicated  by  a  simple  photographic  process  which 
a  boy  can  manage.  A  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  ob- 
taining its  funds  by  a  deduction  of  ten  cents  a  week 
from  every  man's  wages,  and  the  payment  by  the  firm 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  amount  collected  from  the 
men,  provides  for  the  sick,  the  injured,  or  the  families 
of  those  deceased,  and  being  managed  by  the  men 
themselves,  prevents  all  strikes. 

The  Davidson  Steam  Pump  Company,  the  only 
other  house  in  Kings  county,  which  manufactures  steam 
pumping  engines,  is  a  comparatively  young  company, 
having  been  in  existence,  in  its  present  form,  only  three 
or  four  years.  They  manufacture  also  many  kinds  of 
steam  pumps,  such  as  boiler  feed  pumps,  tank  pumps, 
marine  pumps,  wrecking  pumps,  fire  pumps,  brewery 
pumps,  mining  pumps,  sugar-house  pumps,  railroad 
pumps,  vacuum  pumps,  air  pumps,  circulating  pumps, 
tannery  pumps,  and  hydraulic  pumps.  Of  most  of 
these  there  are  from  13  to  38  regular  sizes,  though  not 
many  of  them  are  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Most  of 
these  are  direct-acting  single  cylinder  pumps,  at  the 
steam  end,  but  differ  from  other  direct-acting  steam 
pumps,  in  having  only  one  valve — a  compound  slide- 
valve  with  cylindrical  face — in  the  steam  chest.  This 
valve  is  said  to  be  very  simple  in  construction,  not  lia- 
ble to  get  out  of  order,  become  deranged,  or  wear  out 
before  the  rest  of  the  pump.  It  is  oscillated  by  an  ob- 
lique cam,  and  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  steam 
admitted  to  the  end  of  the  valve-piston  for  its  action, 
the  cam  carrying  the  valve  mechanically  when  the 
pump  is  under  a  high  rate  of  speed.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  valve  arrangement  admits  of  its  being  run  at 
higher  speed  than  any  other  direct-acting  pump,  and 
renders  it  perfectly  noiseless.  The  water  end  of  these 
steam  pumps  is  also  claimed  to  be  a  new  and  simpler 
design  than  that  of  any  other  steam  pump  yet  con- 
structed, and  not  to  be  liable  to  blow  out  or  leak,  and 
to  be  readily  taken  apart  and  put  together  again.  The 
mining  pumps  are  made  with  a  double  plunger,  hori- 
zontal, and  the  two  plungers  reciprocating  in  the  same 
cylinder.  The  company  claim  for  these  a  superiority 
over  all  other  mining  pumps. 

The  water  works  pumping  engines  are  made  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  patterns,  though  some  of  them  have 
duplex  cylinders,  both  steam  and  water — but  not  with 
reciprocating  valves.  As  yet,  their  largest  pumping 
engine,  in  actual  use,  has  a  capacity  of  but  three  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  range 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  million  gallons;  but,  with 


enlarged  facilities,  they  can  probably  increase  the  ca- 
pacity to  any  desired  extent,  if  the  engines  should 
prove,  after  thorough  trial,  to  possess  the  advantages 
now  claimed  for  them. 

The  Niagara  Steam  Pump  Works,  which  manufac- 
ture the  steam  pumps  under  the  patents  of  Charles  B. 
and  John  Hardick,  are,  with  a  single  exception  (Worth- 
ington's),  the  oldest  steam  pump  manufacturers  in  Kings 
county,  and  among  the  oldest  in  the  United  States. 
They  acquired  a  high  reputation,  many  years  ago,  for 
their  Niagara  Direct- Acting  Pump,  the  first  successful 
direct-acting  steam  pump  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  since  increased  it  by  their  patent  double  acting 
steam  pump,  steam  fire  engines,  crank  pump  and  engine, 
direct-acting  agitator  and  steam  pump,  their  improved 
Niagara  vacuum  pump,  and  their  direct  and  double  act- 
ing plunger  pump.  All  their  pumps  and  pumping  en- 
gines are  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  their  con- 
struction, which  permits  their  being  run  by  a  man  of 
fair  intelligence,  though  he  may  not  have  been  educated 
as  an  engineer;  by  the  perfection  of  all  their  parts;  the 
efficiency  and  steadiness  of  their  action;  their  ability  to 
be  run  under  water ;  their  economy  of  fuel,  and  their 
moderate  price.  They  have  manufactured  engines  cap- 
able of  pumping  more  than  2,000,000  gallons  of  water 
in  24  hours;  but  they  have  generally  preferred  to  make 
steam  pumps  for  clearing  wrecks  of  water,  for  railroad 
tanks,  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, for  pumping  oil  through  pipes  to  long  distances 
in  the  oil  regions,  for  fire  and  wrecking  steamers,  and 
for  plantation  duty  on  sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 
The  firm  commenced  business  in  1862,  at  23  Adams 
street,  as  Hardick  Bros.  John  Hardick  died  in  1868, 
and  Charles  B.  Hardick  was  sole  proprietor  till  1874, 
when  he  also  died;  and  the  business  has  since  been  con- 
ducted, with  great  energy  and  success,  as  the  estate  of 
Charles  B.  Hardick,  W.  S.  Hardick,  another  brother, 
being  manager.  In  1880,  desiring  a  larger  amount  of 
room  for  their  works,  they  purchased  and  removed  to 
their  present  locality,  118-122  Plymouth  street.  The 
Niagara  steam  pumps  have  been  exhibited,  and  thor- 
oughly tested,  at  many  Expositions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  have  never  failed  to  receive  the  highest 
medals  and  other  awards.  They  have  now  22  medals, 
and  twice  that  number  of  diplomas.  One  medal  and 
four  diplomas  of  superiority  were  awarded  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  a  medal  at  the  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Exposition  of  1880.     (See  cut  on  page  684). 

There  are  four  or  five  other  manufacturers  of  steam 
pumps,  but  none  of  them,  we  believe,  confine  them- 
selves to  this  manufacture  exclusively.  Norman  Sub- 
bard  makes  some  pumps,  but  his  works  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  devoted  to  repairing  pumps  and  steam 
engines. 

Messrs.  Guild  &  Garrison  make  a  specialty  of  brew- 
ers and  beer  pumps,  as  also  pumps  for  the  use  of  the 
sugar  refineries. 
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William  Foster 
makes  a  variety  of  steam 
pumps,  as  well  as  some 
machinery  for  hatters, 
but  his  specialty  is  the 
Excelsior  Patent  Rotary 
Pump,  for  which  he  has 
created  a  considerable 
market. 

James  Clayton  also 
makes  steam  pumps  of  a 
very  good  pattern,  but 
his  specialty  is  "  Air 
Compressors  ;"machines 
for  compressing  air  for 
use  as  a  motor  in  driving 
rock  drills  and  water 
pumps  in  mines  and 
tunnels. 

Mr.  Clayton  also  man- 
ufactures coal  cutting 
machines,  hauling  and 
hoisting  engines,  mine 
and  other  portable  loco- 
motives, etc.,  etc.  His 
"  Compressors  "  have  a 
very  high  reputation 
in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

This  subsection  (steam 
pumps,  etc.)  represents 
in  round  numbers  the 
employment  of  not  less 
than  1,200  hands,  the 
payment  of  annual 
wages    to    the   amount 


seldom  holds  less  than  from  two  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred  barrels  of  sugar,  is  so  constructed  that  the  steam 
which  heats  the  covered  pan  works  an  air  pump,  which 
exhausts  the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  the  liquor  (the 
purified  sugar  solution)  boils  at  about  100°  P.  The 
centrifugal  machines  (Havemeyer  &  Elder  have  some 
sixty-four  feet  in  diameter)  by  rapid  revolution  of  a 
brass  perforated  cylinder  inside  its  periphery,  throw 
out  the  molasses  and  syrup,  and  leave  the  sugar  clean 
white,  and  very  nearly  dry.  The  filters  are  immense 
flattened  iron  tubular  vessels,  so  constructed  as  to  filter 
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THE  NIAGAKA  DIEECT-ACTING  PUMP.    (See  page  683). 


of   about  $850,000,  and  an  annual  product  of  about 
$2,750,000. 

Subsection  W.— Large  Castings  and  Finishing,  both 
in  Brass  and  Ironr—as  Vacuum  Pans,  Centrifugal 
and  other  Sugar  House  Machines,  Refrigerating 
Machines,  Architectural  Castings,  etc. 

This  subsection  is  very  large,  and  embraces  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  most  extensive  foundries  and 
machine  shops.  The  manufacture  of  vacuum  pans, 
centrifugal  machines,  and  other  machines  for  making 
and  refining  sugar,  is  itself  a  very  large  business. 
A  single  sugar  refinery  in  Brooklyn  has  invested 
more  than  $600,000  in  vacuum  pans  alone,  and 
the  investment  in  centrifugal  machines,  filters,  moulds, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  probably  twice  that  amount.  The  de- 
mand for  much  of  this  sugar-making  and  refining 
machinery  from  Louisiana  and  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies  is  constant,  though  the  vacuum  pans, 
etc.,  are  not  of  such  immense  sizes  as  those  used  in  the 
great  refineries  here.     The  vacuum  pan,  which  here 


the  dissolved  raw  sugars  through  bone-black  to  purify 
them. 

The  Pioneer  Iron  Worlcs  in  South  Brooklyn  has  the 
highest  reputation  and  does  the  largest  business  in 
sugar  machinery.  They  employ  in  times  of  active 
business  from  800  to  1,200  men,  and  turn  out  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  castings. 

The  South  Brooklyn  Steam  Engine  Works  also  do  a 
considerable  business  in  this  line;  and,  we  believe,  one 
of  the  Williamsburgh  foundries. 

In  the  construction  of  Hydraulic  Presses  of  all  sorts, 
and  especially  for  the  expression  of  the  oil  from  cotton 
seed  and  linseed,  as  well  as  in  the  building  of  refrige- 
rating machines,  the  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Messrs. 
William  Taylor  &  Sons,  of  whose  establishment  we 
give  an  illustration,  are  easily  foremost,  and  in  the 
latter  industry  are,  we  believe,  the  only  manufacturers 
in  the  county.  Their  extensive  works,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  Adams  street,  from  No.  25  to  No.  39,  and 
occupying  thirteen  full  city  lots,  were  started  in  1844 
by  the   present  senior  member  of  the   firm  in  Gold 
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street,  near  York,  in  a  very  small  shop.  In  1845  Mr. 
Taylor  purchased  a  single  lot  on  his  present  site,  and 
erected  a  small  foundry,*  to  which,  in  the  years  that 
followed,  one  lot  after  another,  and  one  building  after 
another,  was  added,  until  the  great  foundry  assumed 
its  present  proportions.  There  are  in  all  seven  or  eight 
large  buildings,  the  principal  ones  being  three  or  four 
stories  in  height,  and  having  the  following  dimensions, 
respectively:  75x52  feet,  25x52,  50x26,  and  25x44. 
The  foundry  and  erecting  shop  are  in  the  rear,  and  the 
cleaning  and  storage  shops  on  the  other  side  of  Adams 
street.  Mr.  Taylor  commenced  business  as  a  founder, 
by  casting  stoop  railings,  fences,  columns,  and  orna- 
mental work  for  house  use,  but  very  soon  began  the 
production  of  fine  machinery  fitted  and  adjusted  with 
great  care.     Circumstances   related  in  his  biography. 


breweries,  are  very  expensive ;  one,  and  that  not  the 
largest,  erected  in  a  Brooklyn  brewery,  cost  1135,000, 
but  it  saved  the  brewer  $20,000  on  the  cost  of  ice,  and 
an  amount  of  space  sufiicient  to  nearly  double  the 
capacity  of  his  brewery.  These  machines,  so  far  as 
Brooklyn  is  concerned,  are  all  made  by  Messrs.  William 
Taylor  and  Sons.  The  firm  was  William  Taylor  alone, 
from  1844  to  1856;  Taylor,  Campbell  &  Co.,  from  1856 
to  1S61,  the  Co.  being  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  James  A. 
Taylor;  Mr.  Campbell  went  out  in  1861,  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's second  and  third  sons,  Edwin  S.  and  William  J. 
Taylor,  were  subsequently  admitted  as  partners.  About 
250  men  are  employed  in  the  different  shops,  and  the 
out-put  averages  about  $1,200,000.  We  introduce  here 
portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  Messrs.  William 
Taylor  and  James  A.  Taylor. 


COLUMBIAN  IRON  WORKS. 


which  we  append  to  this  article,  led  him  to  go  largely 
into  the  construction  of  cotton-seed  oil  hydraulic  presses, 
and  he  now  supplies  these  to  the  numerous  oil  mills  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  to  the  linseed  oil  mills  in  the  North 
and  West.  The  strength,  precision  in  working,  and  admi- 
rable finish  of  these  presses,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Within  a  few  years  past  a  demand  has  sprung  up 
among  brewers,  distillers,  meat-packers  and  hotel  pro- 
prietors for  refrigerating  machines,  which,  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "American  process,"  produce  and  main- 
tain a  very  low  degree  of  cold,  and  on  a  large  scale,  at 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  average  cost  of  ice,  while 
their  compact  form  enables  them  to  save  the  great 
space  heretofore  occupied  by  the  ice,  and  the  labor  con- 
nected with  the  handling  of  that  commodity.  These 
refrigerating  machines,  when  constructed  for  the  large 


William  Taylor. — The  oldest  existing  iron  manufacturing 
firm  in  Brooklyn  is  the  house  of  William  Taylor  &  Sons,  near 
the  foot  of  Adams  street;  they  are  also  the  largest  makers  of 
hydraulic  and  refrigerating  machinery  in  the  city.  The 
present  magnitude  of  their  business  interests  is  due  to  the 
abUity  and  efforts  of  the  senior  member,  Mr.  William  Tay- 
lor. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  career  of  a  man  who,  begin- 
ning with  no  capital  save  a  stout  heart  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  builds 
up  a  small  business  into  a  great  industry  that  gives  employ- 
ment and  a  livelihood  to  hundreds,  and  adds  thousands  to 
the  country's  material  wealth.  Such  a  man  is  a  public  ben- 
efactor, his  life  a  lesson,  and  his  example  an  encouragement. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  native  of  England,  born  near  Manchester 
in  1813.  In  that  manufacturing  district  the  boy's  mind  nat- 
urally inclined  to  the  mechanical  trades,  rather  than  to  agri- 
cultural or  commercial  pursuits.  Accordingly,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed at  an  early  age  to  an  iron  founder. 
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About  six  months  later,  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  his 
parents  removed  to  America,  leaving  him  behind  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  who  was  harsh  at  timSs.  For  two  years 
the  lad  worked  steadily  on,  under  hard  treatment,  longing 
for  his  kindred  across  the  sea  ;  then  made  a  bold  push  for 
freedom  and  traversed  the  Atlantic.  After  a  short  visit  with 
his  parents  at  their  home  in  New  Jersey,  he  went  to  finish 
his  trade  as  iron  moulder,  finding  employment  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  His  proficiency  as  an  appren- 
tice brought  him  into  favorable  notice,  and  soon  after  he  be- 
came master  of  his  time  he  was  appointed  foreman  in  Birk- 
beck's  foundry  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
he  worked  in  New  York  upon  the  car  wheels  for  the  first 
locomotive  engine  that  was  brought  from  England  to  Amer- 
ica, and  used  in  hauling  coal  from  the  mines  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Taylor  next  had  charge  of  a  foundry  in  Connecti- 
cut for  a  time.  But  he  possessed  innate  qualities  that  fitted 
him  to  be  master  as  well  as  man,  while  ambition  spurred 
him  on  to  establish  himself  in  business  independently. 

Accoi'dingly,  in  March,  1844,  he  started  in  a  small  way, 
locating  his  foundry  in  the  rear  of  a  dwelling  house  on  Gold 
street.  His  venture  proved  successful;  his  work,  carefully 
and  thoroughly  done,  was  its  own  recommendation,  and 
brought  numerous  orders.  In  the  year  following,  he  bought 
one  lot  on  Adams  street,  where  he  now  occupies  thirteen,  and 
built  there  a  small  foundry,  which  has  since  grown  into  a 
large,  complete  establishment,  with  moulding  and  machine 
shops  attached.  His  earliest  work  consisted  largely  of  house- 
castings,  pillars,  railings  and  similar  work;  but,  in  its  enor- 
mous growth,  has  changed  character,  and  he  now  makes  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds,  especially  hydraulic  presses  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  in  which  the  firm  has  a  large 
and  lucrative  trade  at  the  South.  Some  of  their,  heaviest 
work  was  done  on  the  Sectional  Dock  in  1866,  and  on  large 
castings  for  the  Navy  Yard. 

Increase  of  business  brought  added  cares,  so  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor in  after  years  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  three  sons, 
James  A.,  Edwin  _S.  and  William  J.,  admitting  them  into 
partnership  with  himself,  under  the  firm  name,  as  it  now 
stands,  of  William  Taylor  &  Sons.  He  also  established  the 
Magnolia  Oil  Works  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton-seed  oil,  with  his  two  sons,  Hubert  G.  and 
Frank  W.,  but  the  whole  establishment,  with  machinery  and 
stock,  was  burned  in  1873,  entailing  a  loss  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  This  misfortune  was  the  means, 
however,  of  building  up  a  large  Southern  trade  in  oil  presses 
and  machinery,  so  that  their  losses  have  been  more  than 
made  "good. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  always  been  devoted  to  his  business,  giving 
it  his  whole  energies  and  labor  ;  how  much  of  both  is  seen 
by  comparing  the  firm's  immense  establishment  with  the 
small  foundiry  from  which  it  sprung,  and  the  local  trade  of 
years  ago,  with  the  widely  extended  business  of  to-day.  His 
integrity  has  been  unquestioned  through  a  long  and  active 
business  life,  and  his  commercial  honor  is  untarnished.  He 
has  met  every  dollar  of  his  obligations,  principal  and  inter- 
est, under  all  circumstances;  which  redounds  the  more  to  his 
credit,  and  produces  well-merited  confidence,  because  assign- 
ments and  compromises  are  so  common  among  business  men 
of  the  present  day.  One  so  strictly  faithful  to  every  engage- 
ment cannot  fail  to  win,  as  Mr.  Taylor  ha's  won,  the  perfect 
confidence  and  utmost  esteem  of  his  feUow  men.  He  is  to- 
day one  of  our  most  influential  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
active  in  all  public  improvements.  His  sagacity  and  experi- 
ence are  sought  in  important  positions  of  trust.  He  has  been 
for  some  years  a  director  of  the  Lafayette.  Insurance  Com- 
pany; in  June,  1879,  he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Brook- 


lyn Bridge,  and  served  on  the  Finance  Committee  during  his 
term  of  oflBlce.  He  has  never  desired  or  taken,  when  solicited 
an  active  part  in  politics,  although  upholding  the  principles 
of  the  party  of  his  choice,  which  was  formerly  the  Whig, 
latterly  the  Republican.  His  church  preferences  are  for  the 
Church  of  England;  he  is  a  communicant  and  vestryman  of 
Christ  Church.  Mr.  Taylor  has  always  been  a  close  observer 
of  men,  and  a  careful  reader  of  the  current  affairs  of  the  day. 
This  advantage,  coupled  with  excellent  business  capacity, 
has  made  him  very  successful  in  his  undertakings.  The 
fortune  that  his  enterprise  has  won  is  wisely  used  for  the 
comfort  of  his  family  and  the  happiness  of  others. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  been  blessed  in  his  family;  of  twelve  chil- 
dren born  to  him,  eleven  reached  maturity,  though  three 
have  since  died.  In  an  elegant  home  he  enjoys,  with  his 
family,  the  reward  of  his  persevering  industry.  In  his 
social  relations  he  is  genial,  kind  and  agreeable,  with  a  large 
circle  of  friends  sincerely  attached  to  him,  on  account  of  his 
worth  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  was  privileged  in  April, 
1883,  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding  amid  the  rejoicings  of 
children  and  many  friends.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  Stod- 
dart  family,  who  are  old  residents,  and  well  known  in 
Brooklyn. 

Many  men  of  fewer  years  than  Mr.  Taylor,  and  smaller 
fortune,  have  retired  from  active  business;  but  his  energetic 
disposition  keeps  him  still  in  his  counting-room,  where  he 
bids  fair  to  remain  for  many  years  to  come. 


James  A.  Taylok. — This  well-known  gentleman— a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  William  Taylor  &  Sons,  proprietors  of  the 
Columbian  Iron  Works,  located  on  Adams  street— is  a  son  of 
Mr.  William  Taylor,  and  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  He 
was  born  in  Hicks  street,  Brooklyn,  March  9,  1834,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Columbia  Institute,  long  and  favorably  known 
in  this  city. 

At  the  boyish  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Taylor  began  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  ofiice  of  the  works,  and  so  grew  into  the 
confidence  of  his  father,  that  in  July,  1856,  he  was  admitted 
as  junior  partner  into  the  then  newly-formed  firm  of  Taylor, 
Campbell  &  Co. 

In  July,  1861,  Mr.  Campbell  withdrew  from  the  enterprise, 
and  the  firm  of  William  Taylor  &  Sons  was  formed  by  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Taylor  ;  and  later,  Mr.  William 
J.  Taylor  became  a  partner  with  his  father  and  brother,  the 
firm  at  this  date  consisting  of  Mr.  William  Taylor,  and 
Messrs.  James  A.,  Edwin  S.,  and  William  J.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married,  December  8,  1857,  to  Isabel, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  A.  Cross,  of  Brook- 
lyn, a  lady  of  high  musical  and  artistic  attainments,  and  a 
devout  Christian,  well-known  for  her  unostentatiojis  chari- 
ties. Their  married  life  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest, 
marred  only  by  the  death  of  a  young  daughter  and  an  only 
son,  a  bright  and  promising  boy  of  fourteen  years,  in  whom, 
and  for  whom,  they  hoped  much  that  Providence  had  de- 
creed was  never  to  be  realized.  Two  daughters  remain  to 
them,  by  their  presence  adding  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  their  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  celebrated  their 
"  Silver  Wedding,"  December  8,  1882.  It  was  very  largely 
attended  by  the  Mite  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  every- 
thing conspired  to  render  the  occasion  an  unusually  brilliant 
one,  and  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  many  who  were 
participants  in  it.  Among  the  elegant  fioral  decorations, 
which  were  so  profuse  and  so  costly  as  to  excite  more  than  a 
common  amount  of  praise,  a  new  and  glistening  wedding- 
cake  stood  side  by  side  with  the  original  wedding-cake  which 
had  been  made,  and  one-half  of  it  eaten,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before,   and  which  was  an  object  of  much  pleasant 
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interest  to  every  one  present.  All  except  the  first  two  years 
of  their  married  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have  passed  in 
their  present  residence,  No.  106  Wilson  street,  which  Mr. 
Taylor  erected  in  1859. 

Mr.  Taylor's  interest  in  matters  of  national  and  municipal 
concern  is  such  as  every  true  and  intelligent  citizen  must 
take  in  the  public  weal;  but  though  he  is  an  earnest  Eepub- 
lican,  politically,  he  is  not,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a  politician,  and  has  never  been  a  seeker  of  any  office 
at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens.  A  few  years  ago  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Ward  Association  of  the  19th  Ward, 
and,  while  so  serving,  was  made  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  that  body.  Socially,  his  position  is  an  enviable 
one,  and  he  is  very  popular  with  the  many  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  one  of  the  select  few 
who  constituted  the  "  Windsor "  Club  of  Brooklyn,  at  its 
organization,  and  is,  at  the  present  time,  its  President. 

In  his,  religious  affiliations,  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  Episcopalian. 
At  one  time  he  was  prominent  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  the  Eastern  District ;  and  for  all  its  various  inter- 
ests his  solicitude  is  deep  and  abiding. 

If  Mr.  Taylor  possesses  a  distinguishing  characteristic,  it  is 
probity.  In  business,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  his  con- 
duct is  dictated  by  a  profound  regard  for  his  own  word  and 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  men,  and  he  is  honored  and  respected 
alike  by  those  with  whom  he  mingles,  socially  and  com- 
mercially. 

Hydraulic  Presses  are  made   also  by  the  Worth- 


ington  Hydraulic  Works,  by  James  Cornelius,  of  the 
Puritan  Iron  "Works,  and  by  Samuel  Jaques. 

Architectural  castings  occupy  many  of  the  larger 
foundries.  The  first  successful  builder  of  iron  build- 
ings was  and  is  a  Brooklyn  man — Mr.  H.  D.  Badger  ; 
and  although  well  stricken  in  years,  he  yet  has  his 
office  with  Messrs.  Howell  &  Saxtan.  Among  his  ear- 
liest large  contracts  was  the  rebuilding,  in  1853,  of 
Messrs.  Harpers'  grand  establishment  on  Franklin 
square  and  Cliff  street,  New  York. 

The  term  architectural  castings  includes  not  only 
iron  columns,  pillars  and  pilasters,  girders,  sills  and 
lintels,  but  fire-escapes,  sky-lights,  posts  and  cast-iron 
fences,  etc.,  etc.  The  leading  firms  in  this  business  are 
Cheney  cfc  Hewlett,  the  North  Brooklyn  iron  foundry 
of  Messrs.  J.  S.  and  F.  Simpson;  the  Eagle  Iron 
Works  of  Jacob  May;  Frances  S.  Hass;  Howell  <& 
Saxtan  (the  senior  of  this  firm  was  our  late  Mayor); 
Daniel  Sullivan,  of  230  State  street,  established  1869, 
at  78  Smith  street;  Knight  Brothers,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  more  ;  Brown  <&  Patterson,  corner  of  Hope 
and  8th  streets,  E.  D.,  are  the  successors  of  James 
Ritchie,  who  established  the  business  about  1850. 
They  manufacture  piano  plates,  grates,  fenders,  corner 
pieces  and  ornamental  castings.    They  employ  a  capital 
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of  $75,000,  and  an  annual  product  of  $120,000.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  a  busy  and  prosperous 
season  in  this  branch  of  the  business  ranges  from 
1,000   to   1,200,  and  the   annual  out-put   varies   from 

$1,200,000. 

We  append  biographical  sketch  and  portrait  of  Mr. 
D.  Y.  Saxtan,  as  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  foundry 
and  machine  shop  industry.    (See  portrait  on  page  687). 

Daniel  Y.  Saxtan  is  a  son  of  Richard  and  Eosannah 
(Young)  Saxtan,  and  was  born  December  13th,  1824,  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  Long  Island.  In  1835  his  parents,  with  their  family, 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  as  boys  of  his  time  were  educated;  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  blacksmith 
with  Eev.  Timothy  C.  Young,  who  had  a  shop  at  the  foot  of 
Pearl  street.  After  acquiring  the  trade,  he  was,  for  several 
years,  a  journeyman  blacksmith.  About  1851  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Jacob  Cutwater  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  railings,  and  their  works  were  located  in  Adams  street, 
near  Myrtle  avenue. 

In  1866  the  firm  of  Howell  &  Saxtan  was  formed,  the  part- 
ners being  ex-Mayor  James  Howell  and  Daniel  Y.  Saxtan, 
and  these  gentlemen  established  the  Central  Iron  Works,  at 
the  corner  of  Hudson  and  Park  avenues,  with  offices  in 
Adams  street.  This  firm  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  architectural  iron  work,  making  specialties  of 
fronts,  roofs,  bridges,  domes,  capitals,  arches,  railings,  stoops, 
door  and  window  guards,  lamp  and  awning  posts,  sky  and 
area  lights,  rolling  and  folding  shutters,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  iron  work  similar  in  character.  The  reputation  of 
this  concern  for  fine  and  reliable  work  is  well  established, 
and  the  proprietors  have  a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no 
other  firm  in  the  city.  As  wire-workers,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  among  those  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  as  evidence 
of  their  facilities  and  ability  to  cope  with  any  undertaking 
they  assume,  we  may  mention  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  many  structures  for  which  they  have  erected  or  fur- 
nished the  iron  parts:  The  retort  houses  of  Havemeyer  &  Co., 
in  Williamsburgh;  the  Hanover  buildings  and  the  Wheeler 
buildings  (now  owned  by  Wechsler  &  Abrahams),  in  Fulton 
avenue;  the  new  Municipal  Building  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
the  Armories  of  the  13th,  14th  and  33d  Regiments,  and  of  that 
of  the  47th  Regiment,  now  in  course  of  construction;  and  ex. 
Mayor  Schroeder's  building,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building,  in  Fulton  avenue. 

Mr.  Saxtan  is  a  republican,  but  not  active  as  a  politician. 
In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Methodist,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Simpson  Methodist-Episcopal  Church.  He  was  married 
September  15th,  1845,  to  Phebe  M.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Martha  Watts,  of  Springfield,  Long  Island.  He  is  most  highly 
esteemed  both  in  and  out  of  business  circles,  and  deservedly 
so,  in  view  of  his  excellent  standing  in  the  community;  and 
it  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  enterprise  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade  and  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  that  his  firm  takes  its  well-known  high  rank 
in  the  city. '  As  a  large  employer  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  Mr.  Saxtan  has  long  been  regarded  as,  in  all  import- 
ant ways,  the  friend  of  the  workingman.  As  a  self-made 
man  he  stands  before  the  youth  of  Brooklyn  in  the  light  of 
an  example  of  those  who  rise  to  prominence  through  their 
own  exertions;  and  it  is  doing  him  but  the  barest  justice  to 
state  that  his  success  has  been  honestly  earned. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  as  far  as  possible  the  number 
of  hands  employed,  and  the  total  out-put  of  this  sec- 


tion. We  cannot  estimate  either  very  closely,  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  exact  statistics  of 
all  the  smaller  houses,  but  we  prefer  that  our  estimate 
should  be  below  rather  than  above  the  truth.  There 
are  certainly  not  less  than  4,500  men  employed  in  these 
foundries,  and  the  out-put  is  not  less  in  average  years 
than  $4,700,000. , 


Subsection  V. — Presses  and  Dies,  including  Drawing 
and  Stamping,  Baling,  Printing  and  other  Presses. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  present  a  view  of  the 
present  residence  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bliss  at  Bay  Ridge, 
overlooking  the  Bay  of  New  York.  This  elegant 
country  seat  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  C.  -Murphy,  and  was  by  him  named  "Owl's 
Head,"  from  the  old  Indian  name  of  that  locality. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  built  up  in  a  few  years  an  im- 
mense business  in  machinery  for  drawing  and  stamping 
cold,  plates  of  tin,  sheet  iron,  brass  or  copper,  in  all  the 
required  forms  for  household  or  manufacturing  use.  It 
is  well  known  to  most  housekeepers  that  the  tin  pans, 
kettles  and  pails,  which  were  formerly  cut  by  hand, 
and  laboriously  pieced  and  joined,  are  now  stamped  or 
drawn  into  shape  from  a  single  sheet  of  metal,  at  a 
much  lower  price;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  ex- 
cept to  the  parties  concerned,  that  our  millions  of  tin  cans 
for  oils,  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  oysters,  fish,  and  every- 
thing else  which  can  be  sealed*  up,  are  made  by  machines 
which  will  turn  out  many  thousands  each  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Bliss's  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  class 
in  the  world;  the  main  building,  200x50  feet,  four 
stories  in  height,  occupies  an  area  of  27,000  square 
feet.  The  buildings  and  plant  are  all  owned  by 
Mr.  Bliss,  who  has  also  invested  in  the  business 
a  working  capital  of  $350,000,  employs  from  300 
to  350  men,  nearly  all  skilled  workmen,  pays  an 
aggregate  of  $240,000  for  wages,  and  produces  an- 
nually more  than  $500,000  in  value  of  machinery,  the 
greater  part  of  it  from  patterns  invented  in  his  own 
works.  His  specialties  are  the  production  of  presses 
and  dies  for  working  sheet  metal  cold,  as  well  as  paper, 
wood  veneers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  furnishing  of  tools 
and  automatic  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
household  wares,  brass  goods,  lanterns,  lamps,  trade 
packages,  such  as  fruit,  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  provis- 
ions, game  and  other  cans;  lard,  butter,  syrup,  and 
other  cans  and  pails,  and  beyond  all  the  rest,  the  cans 
for  petroleum  oils,  which  are  in  such  great  demand. 
One  item  will  demonstrate  the  extent  of  this  branch 
of  his  business;  he  supplied  the  Devoe  Manufacturing 
Co.  with  machines  capable  of  turning  out  60,000  five- 
gallon  cans  in  a  day. 

The  number  and  variety  of  these  presses  and  dies  is 
very  great.  His  catalogues  give  illustrations  of  more 
than  200,  and  he  is  constantly  producing  more,  either 
from  his  own  designs  or  those  of  other  manufacturers, 
which   he   makes    to    order.      Some   of  these  presses 
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weigh  25  tons  or  more,  and  are  the  perfection  of  me- 
chanism for^their  purpose. 

An  industry  which  has  so  thoroughly  revolutionized 
the  vast  trade  in  tin-wares,  and  in  other  goods  pro- 
duced from  sheet  metal  and  kindred  substances,  de- 
serves to  have  a  record  of  its  history  made.  Under 
the  heading  of  tin-ware  manufactures,  we  have  de- 
scribed, in  part,  the  effect  of  the  new  processes  of 
drawing  and  stamping  the  sheets  of  tin  into  a  great 
variety  of  forms  upon  other  productive  industries. 
In  speaking  of  Mr.  Bliss's  establishment,  our  inquiries 
must  be  confined  to  the  history  and  progr£SS  of  the 
construction  of  machinery  for  accomplishing  these 
purposes. 

The  whole  foundation  of  the  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  deep  stamped  or  pressed  ware,  had 
for  its  basis  the  ductility  of  cold  wrought  iron,  under 
slow  and  continuous  pressure.  This  quality  of  the 
wrought  or  sheet  iron,  whether  coated  with  tin  or  not, 
had  not  been  fully  discovered  till  about  1843.  It  was 
known,  indeed,  that,  by  the  use  of  the  drop  press,  it 
was  possible  to  make  shallow  dishes  of  tin  or  sheet 
iron  by  repeated  stampings,  but  the  corners  of  the  arti- 
cles so  made  were  very  prone  to  crack,  and  the  articles 
had  a  rough  appearance.  The  first  inventor  of  machin- 
ery to  accomplish  this,  who  was  successful  in  manufac- 
turing it  on  a  large  scale,  was  a  Frenchman  named  Mix, 
of  Metz,  then  in  France,  but  now  in  Germany.  He  ac- 
complished his  purpose  by  slow  pressure  with  a  power 
press,  but  he  annealed  his  sheet  iron  before  stamping 
it,  and  did  not  coat  his  plates  with  tin  till  he  had 
stamped  and  otherwise  prepared  them.  This  afterward 
proved  to  be  unnecessary.  His  process  was  a  strict 
monopoly  and  secret,  and,  while  chargmg  enormous 
prices  for  his  wares,  he  reaped  a  great  fortune  from 
their  manufacture.  The  secret,  however,  finally  trans- 
pired; and,  in  1856,  the  firm  of  Lalance  &  Grosjean 
started  a  factory  for  deep  stamped  tin-ware,  near  Paris. 
They  had  large  capital  and  were  enterprising,  and,  in 
1862,  established  a  branch  house  in  New  York,  which 
they  removed  the  next  year  to  Woodhaven,  Long  Isl- 
and. Their  processes  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  Mix.  They  met  at  first  with  very  strong  op- 
position from  the  trade,  but  finally  overcame  it,  and 
for  three  or  four  years  had  the  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
duction in  this  country.  Then  a  rival  house  sprang 
up,  but  was  finally  bought  up  by  Lalance  &  Grosjean. 
This  house  had,  however,  made  several  machines  which 
they  sold  to  others  before  they  were  bought  out.  The 
processes  had  been  improved,  and  sheet  tin  was  now 
used,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  But  monopolies 
do  not  flourish  well  on  our  soil,  and,  before  1870,  there 
were  eight  machines  sold  to  as  many  different  firms  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  deep  stamped  tin-ware.  New 
inventions  had  been  patented,  which  rendered  the  pro- 
cesses cheaper  and  more  satisfactory.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  development  of  the  business  of  producing  these 


machines  and  selling  them  to  the  tin-ware  manufactur- 
ers. One  improvement  made  about  this  time  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  this  enterprise.  This  was  an  adjust- 
ment, by  screws  and  guides,  of  the  "  blank-holder."  The 
sheet  of  tin  had  hitherto  been  laid  across  the  mould 
and  the  die  or  stamp  had  descended  upon  it  with  com- 
paratively slow,  but  irresistible,"  force,  and  the  plain 
sheet  became,  under  this  force,  a  deep  dish  or  pan.  A 
rough  disk  of  metal,  even  then  known,  perhaps,  as 
a  blank-holder,  had  been  laid  over  the  plate  by  Mix 
and  his  successors,  but  the  pressure  was  uneven  and 
not  carefully  adjusted ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
edges  of  the  pan  or  dish  were  wrinkled  or  corrugated  a 
little,  and  the  pan  was  not  so  smooth  and  seemly  as  those 
made  by  the  old  process,  and  was  composed  of  several 
pieces  riveted  and.soldered  together.  The  new  adjust- 
able blank-holder  was  an  annular  disk  or  ring  of  metal 
which  was  held  in  place  by  screws  and  bolts,  which 
could  be  BO  perfectly  adjusted  as  to  make  the  pressure 
perfectly  uniform  over  the  whole  plate  and  prevent  the 
slightest  wrinkling  or  corrugation. 

The  spinning  lathe,  another  early  invention,  was  so 
modified  and  improved  that  it  facilitated  the  rapid  and 
perfect  finishing  of  these  goods.  In  1867,  Mr.  Bliss, 
who  had  served  as  apprentice,  journeyman,  contractor, 
foreman  and  superintendent  in  machine  shops  for  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years,  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Mays,  of  Brooklyn,  to  manufacture  presses  and 
dies,  in  a  little  shop  in  Adams  street,  employing  six 
workmen.  The  time  was  auspicious,  and  the  partners 
were  enterprising  and  ambitious.  They  had  increased 
their  business  and  had  made  improvements  on  these 
presses,  when,  in  1871,  Mr.  James  H.  Williams  bought 
out  Mr.  Mays,  and  the  business  was  moved  to  larger 
and  better  quarters.  They  removed  again  in  1874,  and 
greatly  enlarged  their  business.  They  had  aheady  in- 
vented machines  for  applying  this  drawing  process  and 
other  processes  to  the  manufacture  of  cans  for  fruit, 
meats,  fish,  etc.,  and  to  the  rapidly  developing  demand 
for  petroleum  oil  cans.  In  1879,  Mr.  Bliss  purchased 
the  site  of  the  present  factory,  and  erected  their  build- 
ings, and  the  business  was  removed  thither  the  same 
year.  Four  times,  since  1879,  the  buildings  have  been 
enlarged,  and  the  business  extended  by  the  purchase  of 
other  buildings.  In  1881,  he  bought  out  Mr.  Williams' 
interest,  and  has  since  conducted  the  business  alone ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  47,  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est machine  shops  in  the  world,  with  a  business  which 
is  increasing  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  that  line  of 
industries,  and  all  this  has  been  accomplished  in  six- 
teen years,  by  pluck,  energy,  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  extensive  machine  shops  and  foun- 
dry, sometimes  turns  his  attention  to  other  branches  of 
the  business,  as  the  construction  of  steam  pumps,  sugar- 
house  machinery,  etc. ;  but,  in  general,  his  large  force 
are  fully  employed  in  filling  his  orders,  which  come 
from  every  part  of  the  globe, 
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There  are  other  machinists  engaged  in  a  moderate 
way  in  supplying  this  demand  for  drawing  and  stamping 
presses  and  dies.  Among  them  we  may  name  Robert 
Brass,  of  Scholes  street,  E.  D. ;  Oramel  C.  Carpenter, 
of  Lorimer  street,  E.  D.,  and  Messrs.  Kennedy  S  Diss, 
of  Adams  street.  Bernard  F.  Riel  also  advertises 
presses  among,  his  various  machines.  The  total  annual 
product  of  drawing  and  stamping  presses  and  dies  does 
not  probably  greatly  exceed  $600,000,  and  employs, 
possibly,  425  men. 

We  can  find  no  trace  of  but  one  manufacturer  of 
cotton  presses  in  Kings  county,  viz.,  Balston  &  Son,  of 
35  Quay  street,  Greenpoint.  We  have  been  unable  to 
learn  any  particulars  of  the  extent  of  their  manufac- 
ture. 

There  were  formerly  two  manufactories  of  printing 
presses  in  Brooklyn,  the  Montague  and  the  Campbell; 
the  former  have  now  removed  to  another  city,  and 
the  Campbell  press  manufacturers  have  formed  a  joint 
stock  company,  under  the  title  of  the  Campbell  Press 
Works.  The  Campbell  press  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  of  the  modern  printing  presses,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  great  printing  machines  on  which 
the  mammoth  dailies  are  printed,  and  there  is  a  good 
and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  a  press  of  this 
description.  The  Campbell  Press  Works  employ  30  or 
40  men  and  turn  out  something  over  $100,000  worth 
of  presses  annually.  The  entire  annual  out-put  of  this 
subsection  may  be  safely  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$800,000,  and  about  525  men  are  employed  in  all  its 
shops. 

Among  other  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  engines, 
machinery,  &c.,  we  may  mention  James  Pendlington, 
88  Elizabeth  street,  shipsmitb,  steam  forging  and 
screw-bolt  manufacturing,  established  1869  (since 
his  decease,  in  1882,  the  business  has  been  managed  by 
his  step-son,  John  A.  Knowles).  Reuben  Riley,  508 
Clinton  street,  builder  of  steam-engines  and  machinery; 
came  to  Brooklyn  in  1854;  established  1866,  on  Sum- 
mitt  street;  now  located  corner  of  Richard  and  Bo  wen 
streets.  Daniel  Sanders  S  Son,  Shepard  avenue,  near 
Baltic  avenue,  engineers  and  machinists;  established 
1881,  East  New  York  ;  make  a  specialty  of  manufac- 
turing experimental  machinery. 

Subsection  VI.  —  Brass  Foundries  and  Brass 
Castings  and  Finishing. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  who,  and  how 
many  of  our  manufacturers,  should  be  included  under 
the  title  of  brass  founders.  Most  of  the  large  engine 
and  steam  pump  manufacturers  manufacture,  cast  and 
roll  the  brass  for  the  trimmings  and  bearings  of  their 
pumps  and  engines;  some  of  them,  like  the  Wor thing- 
ton  Pump  Works,  manufacture  the  brass  from  the  zinc, 
copper,  etc.,  in  order  to  have  it  of  the  requisite  and 
uniform  hardness  which  they  want.  The  jobbing  and 
repairing  machine   shops,  which  use  a  good  deal  of 


brass,  purchase  it  in  sheets  or  ingots  of  the  great  man- 
ufacturers at  Waterbury,  Ansonia,  or  elsewhere,  and 
work  it  up  for  themselves.  These  last  are  certainly 
not  \)X2i&B  founders,  as  the  Worthington  and  some  of 
the  others  are,  but  they  are  to  some  extent  brass  fin- 
ishers. 

Yet  aside  from  these  there  are  twenty  brass  found- 
ers and  manufacturers,  and  six  brass  finishers  in  Kings 
County,  besides  one  iron  founder,  whose  work  is  much 
more  in  brass,  bronze  and  zinc  than  in  iron,  and 
two  or  more  machinists  who  make  brass  work  a  spe- 
cialty. 

In  Mr.  Frothingham's  report  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments of  brass  castings  and  finishing  was  25;  the 
capital  invested,  $227,750;  largest  number  of  hands 
employed,  381;  amount  of  wages  paid,  $144,213;  raw 
material,  $773,125;  annual  product,  $1,059,823.  This 
probably  represented,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by 
the  census  processes,  the  business  of  brass  castings  and 
finishing  in  1880.  It  does  not  fairly  represent  them  in 
1884. 

Of  the  brass  founders  and  manufacturers,  some  do  a 
general  business,  making,  casting  and  rolling  brass  for 
all  the  purposes  required,  and  finding  a  market  for 
their  goods  mainly  among  other  manufacturers,  who 
work  up  the  brass  into  such  forms  as  they  require. 
These  are  but  few,  however;  the  great  brass  foundries 
at  Waterbury  and  Ansonia,  and  their  warehouses  in 
New  York,  supplying  much  of  this  demand.  Others 
make  a  specialty  of  bronze  and  phosphor  bronze,  and 
the  great  demand  which  has  sprung  up  for  these  for 
door  knobs,  hinges,  window  fastenings,  sashes,  etc., 
fete,  as  well  as  for  statuettes  and  ornaments,  makes 
this  manufacture  specially  important  at  the  present 
time.  Others  make  a  specialty  of  plumbers'  brass 
goods,  and  steam  engine  and  steam  pump  trimmings, 
faucets,  brass  and  copper  boilers,  valves,  stop-cocks, 
etc.,  etc.  Others  still  manufacture  registers,  screens, 
grate  trimmings,  fenders,  ofiice  railings  and  gates, 
stamped  brass,  railroad  baggage  checks,  etc.  Still  an- 
other class  devote  themselves  to  die  sinking,  seal  en- 
graving, book-binders'  stamps,'  and  to  the  manufacture 
of  printers'  rule,  and  the  strip  brass  used  in  the  cylin- 
ders for  printing  wall  papers. 

Blakeman  d;  Kerner,  of  Dunham  Place,  and  J.  0. 
L.  Bcettcher  of  First  street,  E.  D.,  are  brass  founders, 
pure  and  simple,  and  so  perhaps  are  two  or  three 
more  smaller  houses.  John  Bowie  of  the  Columbian 
Brass  Foundry,  and  his  neighbors,  the  Brooklyn 
Brass  and  Copper  Co.,  both  on  Front  street,  near  Pearl, 
make  special  castings  of  brass,  composition,  zinc  and 
lead  to  order,  fine  ornamental  castings  of  zinc,  lead 
or  brass  for  cemeteries,  and  make  a  specialty  of  phos- 
phor bronze.  F.  A.  Renton,  of  the  Greenpoint  Brass 
Foundry,  and  five  or  six  others,  manufacture  plumbers' 
brass  goods  and  brass  for  engineer  work,  and  Renton 
makes  a  specialty  of  a  patent  ejector  faucet. 
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Messrs.  James  Bailey  <b  Co.,  of  Clymer  street,  E.  D., 
and  several  others,  are  die  sinkers,  makers  of  book- 
binders' and  other  stamps,  seal  presses,  brass  tools, 
etc.,  etc.,  while  the  Brass  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  the  Bong  Island  Brass  Co.,  manufacture  a  general 
assortment  of  brass  goods. 

Mr.  William  G.  Creamer  of  the  "Brooklyn  City 
Foundry,"  whose  portrait  and  biography  adorn  our 
pages,  though  down  in  the  directory  as  an  iron  founder, 
has  more  to  do  with  brass  and  bronze  than  with  iron. 
His  establishment  on  Grinnell  street,  extending  from 
Smith  to  Court,  was  erected  in  1869.  Its  extent  is 
100x300  feet,^n  area  of  30,000  square  feet,  and  it  in- 
cludes several  large  buildings.  He  manufactures 
everything  in  the  way  of  hardware  or  metal  trimmings 
used  in  the  interior  of  railroad  cars,  the  lamps,  seat 
frames,  ventilators,  sash  trimmings,  bell-cord  fixtures, 
locks,  saloon  fixtures,  etc.,  etc. 

He  manufactures,  also,  every  description  of  registers 
and  ventilators  used  in  private  dwellings,  schools,  pub-, 
lie  buildings,  etc.  He  has  furnished  these  for  the  Cap- 
itol at  Albany,  and  the  Capitols  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  and  other  cities,  the  Middletown 
Asylum,  etc.  But  his  finest  goods  are  in  the  line  of 
choice  hammered  brass  and  repouss6  work,  mirrors, 
sconces,    tables,  candlesticks,    table    tea-kettles,   etc.,. 


etc.  He  also  makes  fine  brass,  iron  and  bronze  cast- 
ings and  general  brass  work,  such  as  railings,  vaults, 
doors,  etc.,  etc. 

He  has  a  capital  of  $100,000  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness, employs  about  80  hands,  and  turns  out  nearly 
1250,000  worth  of  goods  annually. 


WiLLLiM  G.  Creamer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Foundry,  has  been  a  resident 
of  this  city  since  ISCO.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  Novem- 
ber 26th,  1821.  His  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  Lower  Saxony  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  settled  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  His 
grandfather  married  an  English  lady,  Lydia  Simmons.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Creamer,  was  born  in  1794,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1820,  Nancy  B.  Snyder,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  She 
was  of  Holland  descent.  The  marriage  of  the  young  Meth- 
odist clergyman  was  something  of  a  romance,  and  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  a  place  in  this  sketch. 

Miss  Snyder  was  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle,  Archibald  Taylor, 
Esq.,  a  wealthy  land  owner  of  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J. 
While  there,  she  and  her  cousin  heard  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  young  Methodist  preacher,  who  was  to  preach  in  a  bam 
*«a  few  miles  from  her  uncle's  residence.  The  young  ladies 
thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  and  hear  him,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  family  carriage  and  col- 
ored coachman  took  them  to  the  meeting-house,  where,  of 
course,  their  appearance  attracted  some  attention  among 
the  audience.  The  young  ladies  were  much  interested  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  young  itinerant,  who  gave  notice  that 
he  would  preach  again  at  the  same  place  three  weeks  later. 
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The  second  time  they  went,  the  young  minister,  attracted  by 
their  appearance,  took  pains  to  find  out  who  liia  distinguished 
•visitors  were,  and  a  year  or  two  afterward  was  married  to 
Miss  Snyder,  who  died  in  April,  1883,  full  of  years  and  honors, 
in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  at  the  house  of  her  son-in- 
law,  W.  A.  Bray,  Esq.,  of  Oakland,  Cal.  The  Rev.  John 
Creamer  died  in  1836,  while  attending  Conference  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Creamer  was  married  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
29th,  1843,  to  Miss  Hattie  MoUeson.  From  this  marriage 
there  were  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  daughter, 
Hattie,  only  survives.  She  was  married  in  1867  to  Colonel 
L.  L.  Langdon,  of  the  U.  S.  A.  In  1869,  his  oldest  son,  Ho- 
ratio, was  married  to  Miss  Chicas,  of  this  city,  and  died 
March  6th,  1883.  Two  children  survive  him.  The  youngest 
son  of  Mr.  Creamer,  Robert,  died  in  infancy  in  1850. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  Mr. 
Creamer  was  the  first  resident  of  the  Sixth  Ward  to  display 
the  old  flag  from  the  top  of  his  house  in  Second  place,  and 
there  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  has  never  been  specially  active  in  local  politics,  or  even 
national  affairs,  so  far  as  immediate  participation  is  con- 
cerned; but,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  always  been  a  close 
reader  and  earnest  thinker  in  the  history  and  politics  of  his 
own  country,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large,  and  has  per- 
formed every  duty  devolving  upon  a  citizen. 

The  most  important  sphere  of  Mr.  Creamer's  active  life 
has  been  connected  with  his  inventions  and  improvements, 
and  he  is  widely  known  throughout  the  Union  by  his  nume- 
rous inventions  connected  with  railroad  car  building. 

His  first  and,  perhaps,  most  important  invention  was 
known  as  the  Creamer  safety-brake.  This  was  the  first  prac- 
tical and  successful  invention  that  gave  the  engineer  com- 
plete control  of  every  brake  of  all  the  cars  comprising  the 
train.  This  invention  was  largely  used  on  the  Hudson  River 
railroad,  New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore  and  many  others, 
and  was  only  lately  superseded  by  the  air-brake.  Mr. 
Creamer  himself  made  the  invention  of  an  air-brake  in  1855, 
and  filed  a  caveat  of  the  same  in  the  Patent  Ofiice.  This 
invention  was  shown  at  the  time  to  a  number  of  railroad 
men,  but  its  use  was  discouraged,  the  safety-brake  being 
then  considered  preferable.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  was  awarded  for  his  safety-brake.  His 
connection  with  railroad  affairs,  through  the  invention  of 
his  brake,  brought  to  his  attention  many  suggestions  of  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  passenger  cars;  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1863,  he  hired  a  small  room  with  steam  power 
in  John  street.  New  York,  and  commenced,  in  a  small  way, 
the  manufacture  of  car  fittings,  and  from  this  small  begin- 
ning has  grown  the  business  now  conducted  at  the  Brooklyn 
City  Foundry. 

Space  would  hardly  allow  in  detail  a  description  of  all  the 
inventions  made  and  patents  issued  to  Mr.  Creamer.  Next 
to  his  safety-brake,  his  system  of  ventilation  of  railroad  cars 
is  best  known.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  venti- 
lators have  been  sold,  and  are  being  constantly  made.  Mr. 
Creamer  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  and  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  his  business  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York, 
and  often  tells  his  friends  that  he  does  not  intend  to  give  up 
work  as  long  as  his  life  is  useful  to  the  world,  or  until  he  is 
called  to  Greenwood. 


Messrs.  White  &  Price  machinists,  the  South  Brook- 
lyn Steam  Engine  Co.,  and  several  other  large  machine 
and  engine  shops,  do  a  considerable  business  in  brass 
casting  and  finishing. 


The  statistics  of  the  brass  foundries  and  factories  are, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  follows :  Number  of 
establishments,  27;  or,  including  Mr.  Creamer  and  the 
two  machine  shops,  30;  number  of  hands  employed, 
about  600;  wages  paid  annually,  about  $195,000;  an- 
nual product,  $1,693,000. 

Subsection  VII. —  Woodworking  Machinery,  and 
small  machines  of  all  kinds;  iron  bolts,  nuts, 
loashers,  screws  and  rivets;  stoves,  heaters,  and 
cast-iron  hollow  ware. 

The  various  industries  included  in  this  subsection 
occupy  many  shops,  and  employ,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
large  number  of  hands;  but  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested is  not  so  large,  nor  the  out-put  of  so  great  a  value 
as  some  of  the  other  classes  of  machine  shop  work.  The 
manufacture  of  woodworking  machinery — which  was  for 
many  years  confined  to  a  few  simple  machines,  such  as 
lathes,  mortising  machines,  gang,  circular,  key  and 
jig  saws,  and  boring  machines — has  of  late  assumed  a 
new  and  larger  activity.  The  band  saw  and  the  scroll 
saw  both  work  wonders;  the  veneers  from  the  choicest 
woods  are  now  taken  off  spirally,  and  so  thin  and  per- 
fect as  to  save  the  manufacturer  one-half  the  former 
outlay  for  veneers.  The  new  mortising  machines,  the 
dove-tailing  machine,  and  the  lathes  for  irregular  forms, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  human 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  modern  times.  Still  more  won- 
derful are  the  machines  for  working  in  ivory,  bone,  and 
the  softer  metals.  The  machines  for  making  the  iron 
and  steel  work  of  sewing  machines  have  reduced  the 
construction  of  these  useful  machines  to  the  finest  pos- 
sible point.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  can 
calculate  the  cost  of  its  sewing  machines  to  a  fraction  of 
a  cent;  and  any  proposed  process  which  would  reduce 
that  cost  to  the  amount  of  three  cents,  would  be  adopted 
at  once,  though  it  might  involve  an  outlay  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  three  cents  on  the  cost  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine is  more  than  $15,000  on  their  annual  sales.  This 
is  true  also  of  many  other  small  machines,  of  which 
such  great  numbers  are  now  put  upon  the  market.  The 
manufacturers  of  household  hardware  use  very  many  of 
these  machines,  in  the  manufacture  of  their  articles;  and 
fluting,  pinking,  plaiting,  braiding  and  crimping  ma- 
chines, jewelers'  rolls,  macaroni  machinery,  etc.,  are 
specialties  of  several  machinists. 

The  business  directory  for  1883  puts  down  seven 
firms  as  metal  workers  or  manufacturers  of  metal 
goods.  Some  of  these  are,  we  believe,  put  down  else- 
where among  the  machinists,  but  they  themselves  make 
the  distinction.  They  are  probably  not  all  exactly  in 
the  same  line,  but  this  is  perhaps  the  best  place  in 
which  to  group  them.  So  far  as  our  information  goes, 
the  largest  of  these  houses  is  that  of  William  Lang, 
of  South  6th  and  1st  streets.  Mr.  Lang  commenced 
business  in  1869.  He  has  invested  a  capital  of  $25,000 
in  his  business;  employs  an  average  of  100  hands;  pays 
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out  $40,000  annually  for  wages,  and  produces  annually 
about  $110,000.  At  the  commencement  of  his  busi- 
ness Albert  Hondlett  was  associated  with  him.  Other 
houses,  reported  as  metal  workers,  are:  the  Brothers 
Aston,  at  230  Java  street,  and  133  Manhattan  avenue; 
the  Campbell  Mining  and  Reducing  Co.,  175  North 
10th  street  (we  are  not  certain  about  their  claim  to  a 
place  here) ;  William  J.  Flick,  2 1  Atlantic  avenue  ; 
Charles  J.  Hassock  &  Son,  36  Stagg  street;  James 
Smith,  65  Java  street. 

When  we  come  to  the  manufacture  of  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  screws  and  rivets,  we  are  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  machines  that  produce  these  in 
such  perfection  and  in  such  vast  quantities.  Some  of 
these  screws — those  for  the  watch  manufacturers'  use — 
are  so  minute  that  they  look  like  grains  of  sand,  and 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  of  them  only  weigh 
an  ounce.  Others,  like  the  jackscrews,  are  so  large  that 
it  requires  the  strength  of  several  men  to  turn  them  in 
their  sockets.  There  are  five  or  six  manufacturers  of 
screws  in  Brooklyn,  the  leading  houses  being  William, 
C.  Boone  <&  Son,  James  W.  Lyon,  and  John  Fellows. 
Some  of  the  machinists  also  give  special  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  screws  for  a  particular  service.  Of 
the  manufacturers  of  woodworking  machinery  there  are 
several.  Among  them  are  Stone  <Sb  Mount,  Leonard 
Tilton,  and  others.  Most  of  these  woi-k  for  two  or 
three  of  the  great  furniture  manufacturers,  and  are  so 
fully  employed  as  not  to  make  their  vocation  very  pub- 
lic. Among  the  manufacturers  of  small  machines  are 
Robert  Brass,  Kennedy  <&  Diss,  FVank  M.  Stevens,  J. 
J.  Ration  tfe  Co.,  Oakley  <&  Heating,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  estimate  the  total  production  of 
the  classes  coming  under  this  subsection,  yet  we  can 
approximate  it.  The  screws,  bolts,  rivets,  etc,,  include 
not  less  than  sixteen  establishments,  and  an  annual  pro- 
duct of  not  far  from  $250,000;  the  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, five  or  six,  with  a  total  product  of  perhaps 
$125,000;  the  metal  workers,  about  200  hands,  with 
a  product  of  not  less  than  $350,000  ;  the  small  ma- 
chines, sewing  machines,  etc.,  etc.,  about  twenty,  with 
a  total  product  of  at  least  $300,000.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  fifteen  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
stoves,  heaters,  and  cast-iron  hollow  ware,  which  form 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  business,  we  have  a  further 
product  of  about  $475,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
fifty-six  or  fifty-seven  establishments,  employing,  per- 
haps, 850  hands,  and  producing  about  $1,500,000. 

SaBSECTioN  VIII. — Minor  Machine   Shop   Products, 
and  Repairing. 

There  are  very  many  of  these  shops,  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing,  and  as  constantly  being 
diminished — -increasing  from  the  enterprising  young 
men  who  have  learned  their  business,  set  up  for  them- 
selves in  a  small  way,  seeking  for  employment  for  the 
few  tools  they  have  purchased  or  made,  and  perhaps 


also  for  some  brother  journeyman  who  has  cast  in  his 
fortunes  with  them,  doing  at  first  small  jobs  in  the  way 
of  making  and  repairing,  and  as  they  win  the  confi- 
dence of  manufacturers  or  the  public,  increasing  their 
facilities  till  they  have  a  large  shop,  a  dozen  or  more 
hands,  and  constant  business.  The  ranks  of  these  en- 
terprising young  machinists  are  also  constantly  dimin- 
ished, as  one  after  another,  having  proved  his  skill  and 
executive  ability,  passes  to  the  higher  position  of  fore- 
man or  superintendent  of  some  great  foundry  or  ma- 
chine shop  ;  or,  in  rare  cases,  builds  up  a  large 
business  in  some  specialty  of  his  own.  There  are  not 
less  than  fifty  of  these  jobbing  and  repairing  shops  in 
Kings  county,  and  their  annual  production  ranges  all 
the  way  from  $3,000  to  $30,000.  They  employ  at  least 
175  workmen  in  all,  and  their  total  out-put  is  not  far 
from  $275,000,  or,  counting  in  the  most  prosperous  of 
their  number,  may  reach  $300,000. 

Subsection  IX. — Iron  Fences/  Railings,  of  Wrought 
Iron,  Wire,  etc.,  and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds. 

This  is  a  large  subsection,  including  a  great  variety 
of  products.  The  cast-iron  fences  and  posts  for  the 
steps  and  areas  of  our  city  houses,  the  graceful  or  un- 
graceful wrought-iron  fences  of  greater  length  and 
extent,  the  wire  fences,  window  guards  and  railings  of 
all  sorts,  often  elegantly  wrought  or  woven,  and,  be- 
yond these,  the  thousand  uses  to  which  woven  wire  net- 
work is  put  for  sieves,  screens,  doors,  filters,  nets,  bas- 
kets, gratings,  meat  safes,  flower  stands,  etc.,  etc.  And 
still  beyond  these  come  the  multifarious  uses  of  u-on 
and  steel  wire,  of  some  of  which  we  have  had  such  ex- 
emplifications in  the  construction  of  our  beautiful 
Bridge.  The  use  of  it,  plain  and  barbed,  for  a  fencing 
material  encompasses  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  in  the  West,  and  is  very  large  in  the  East 
also.  Wire  rope  is  not  only  used  in  bridge-build- 
ing and  in  the  traction  of  cars,  but  it  is  largely  in  de- 
mand for  the  standing  rigging  of  ships,  especially  of 
steamships;  is  greatly  preferred  for  elevators  for  mines 
and  mining  shafts,  and  for  all  kinds  of  traction  where 
great  strength  and  the  minimum  wear  from  friction 
is  required.  In  all  these  directions,  our  Kings  County 
manufacturers  are  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States. 
In  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  fences  and  railings,  ceme- 
tery iron-work,  area  gates,  window  guards  and  gratings, 
awning  irons,  sheet-iron  doors  and  shutters,  etc.,  are 
the  houses  of  Howell  db  Saxtan,  Knight  Brothers, 
Smith  <&  Rhind,  the  Eagle  Iron  Works  of  Jacob  May, 
Howard  &  Morse,  Philip  H.  Bugro  and  James  Forman, 
whose  establishment,  the  Brooklyn  Wire  Works,  in 
Court  street,  though  small,  does  excellent  work,  turning 
out,  with  a  very  few  men,  the  best  of  wire  and  orna- 
mental iron  work.  The  North  American  Iron  Works, 
the  Atlas  Iron  Works,  Thomas  F.  Rowland,  Richard 
Knudsen,  and  many  others,  are  largely  engaged,  and 
in  the  excellence  of  their  work  they  have  no  superiors. 
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Annin.&  Co.,  have  a  high  reputation  for  the  excellence 
a£  their  iron  pipes  and  tubes. 

The  manufacture  of  wire  cloth  of  all  descriptions, 
and  of  fine  wires,  is  a  large  industry  in  Kings  county. 
There  are  nearly  twenty  firms,  large  and  small,  of  all 
descriptions,  engaged  in  it;  but  so  great  is  the  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  there  is  very 
little  rivalry  among  them.  Some  confine  themselves  to 
the  weaving  of  iron  wire  cloth,  for  which  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  window  screens  and  doors,  meat  safes, 
and  the  coarser  wire  screens  for  coal,  sand,  etc.,  etc. 
Others  make  and  weave  fine  steel  wires  •  for  various 
uses.  Some,  instead  of  weaving  the  wires  which  they 
have  drawn,  twist  them  into  ropes  and  cords  of  varying 
size,  from  the  great  wire  ropes  or  cables  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  to  the  rigging  of  a  steamship,  or  the  more 
delicate  ropes  of  a  pleasure  yacht. 

Others,  again,  draw  and  weave  almost  exclusively 
brass  and  copper  wires  for  sieves  and  delicate  screens ; 
and  one  house  makes  a  specialty  of  producing  from 
these  metals  the  Fourdrinier  wires  and  the  Fourdrinier 
wire  cloth,  so  largely  in  demand  for  the  use  of  paper- 
makers. 

This  house,  the  William  Cabbie  Excelsior  Wire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  extensive  works  in  Ainslie 
street  and  Union  avenue  are  depicted  on  the  following 
page,  has  had  an  interesting  history,  which  will  be 
found  in  detail  in  the  following  biography  of 

The  Brothers.  Gabble. — The  Cabbie  family  are  of  ancient 
and  good  blood.  For  several  hundred  yeai-s  they  had  been 
among  the  honorable  and  esteemed  citizens  of  Frome,  an  old 
and  pleasant  manufanturing  town  of  Somersetshire,  England; 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  their  ancestor, 
John  Cabbie,  was  granted  a  charter  by  Henry  VIII.  to  build 
and  endow,  a  chaatry  in  the  parish  church  of  the  town, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  On  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful stained-glass  window  of  the  chantry  were  depicted,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  Cabbie  coat  of  arms. 
Beside  the  usual  armorial  bearings,  the  principal  figure  was 
a  sea-horse  rampant,  impaling  a  text  K  and  a  bell,  the 
whole  enclosed  by  a  rope  or  cable,  a  double  play  upon  the 
family  name  ;  this  window  is  still  in  existence.  The  family 
had  continued  to  be  respectable  and  prosperous,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  they  had  become  dissenters, 
enrolling  themselves  among  the  Independents,  of  which 
several  members  of  the  family  were  prominent  and  active 
communicants. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  year  1800,  that  Edward  Cabbie  went 
into  the  employ  of  Mr.  Joseph  Whiting,  a  wire  manufacturer 
of  Frome,  and  after  a  time  married  Mr.  Whiting's  daughter, 
awi  at  his  death  succeeded  to  his  business.  He  was  an  able, 
intelligent  and  enterprising  man,  conscientious  and  upright 
in  his  dealings,  and  brought  up  his  family  with  great  care, 
giving  his  children  good  opportunities  of  education,  and 
training  them  thoroughly  to  business  habits.  He  died  in 
1844,  leaving  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William  Cabbie, 
theniayoung  man  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  inherited  his 
business,  and  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  head  of  the  family 
and  the  protector  and  father  of  the  younger  members  of  it. 
William  Cabbie,  whose  portrait  graces  our  pages,  was  no  or- 
dinary man.    He  had  been  well  educated  in  the  city  of  Bath, 


and  had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  of  the  wire  manufac- 
ture. He  was  enterprising  and  ambitious,  but  not  rash  or 
impulsive.  He  saw  very  clearly  that  Frome  offered  no  chance 
for  such  extension  of  his  business  as  he  deemed  desirable  for 
himself  and  his  brothers,  and  he  decided  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  taking  them  with  him.  The  next  year,  1845, 
he  sailed  for  New  York  with  his  family  and  brothers,  and  at 
once  began  to  look  about  for  business.  Possessing  a  fair 
amount  of  property,  and  a  large  share  of  sound  common  sense, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  risk  everything  upon  an  immediate 
start  in  business,  among  a  people  whose  ways  and  methods 
were  in  many  respects  strange  to  him.  He  was  already  mar- 
ried to  the  noble  woman  who  survives  him,  and  he  took  his 
brothers  into  his  family  and  sought  employment  for  himself 
and  his  brother  Joseph  in  the  wire  manufactory  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cocker.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Cocker  for  two  years,  and 
tlien  resolved  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  at  Roxbury, 
Connecticut.  His  first  venture  was  unfortunate.  It  was  too 
far  from,  a  good  market  for  his  goods  ;  and  as  the  mill  was 
run  by  water  power,  a  great  and  continued  drought  dried  up 
the  stream  which  supplied  it,  and  compelled  him  to  close  it 
for  six  months.  Disposing  of  this  property,  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  soon  after  established  a  mill  at  Belleville, 
New  Jersey.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  then 
returned  to  New  York,  and  located  his  works  in  Gold  street. 
Soon  after  this  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  David  Woods, 
of  Hester  and  Elizabeth  streets,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  oldest  wire-weaving  establishments  in  the  countiy. 
In  18.')4  Mr.  Woods  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Cabbie  to  become 
his  partner.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Woods  sold  out  his  interest  in 
the  business  to  Mr.  Cabbie,  who  thus  became  the  head  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  manufactory,  located  in  Centre,  Hester 
and  Elizabeth  streets,  and  with  a  warehouse  at  43  Fulton 
street.  He  had  taken  his  three  brothers  into  the  factory,  not 
as  partners,  but  as  workmen,  that  they  might  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  business;  and 
while  they  were  all  skilled  workmen,  the  youngest,  Elijah, 
who  was  only  a  boy  of  fifteen  when  he  came  to  this  country, 
had  developed  much  of  his  brother's  enterprise  and  executive 
ability.  In  1857  Mr.  Cabbie  removed  his  works  to  the  Eastern 
District  of  Brooklyn,  hiring  a  factory  at  Tenth  and  Ainslie 
streets.  Two  years  after,  this  factory  was  burned  down.  He 
purchased  the  site  and  rebuilt  it,  and  a  few  years  later,  de- 
siring larger  quarters,  he  bought  the  site  of  the  present 
works  on  Union  avenue  and  Ainslie  street.  In  1860,  finding 
that  there  was  a  large  demand  for  hoop-skirts,  he  built  a  new 
factory,  and  employed  five  hundred  hands  in  the  drawing, 
rolling  and  tempering  of  steel  wire,  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture. When,  a  few  years  later,  these  garments  went  out  of 
fashion,  he  sold  the  machinery  and  replaced  it  with  iron 
looms  for  wire-weaving.  His  business  prospered,  notwith- 
standing several  disasters  by  fire. 

In  18?0,  this  good,  wise  and  judicious  business  man,  es- 
teemed and  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  was  laid  on 
his  death-bed,  smitten  by  that  terrible  malady,  Bright's  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys.  But  death  had  no  terrors  for  him. 
With  a  calm  and  humble  faith,  he  prepared  to  surrender  his 
spirit  to  the  keeping  of  the  God  who  gave  it.  He  was  mind- 
ful of  the  trust  which  his  father  had  left  to  him,  and  made 
provision  in  his  will  for  all  those,  in  any  sense,  dependent 
upon  him.  He  provided  that  a  joint  stock  company  should 
be  formed,  to  carry  on  the  business,  for  which  he  also  left 
the  necessary  capital ;  that  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  his 
three  brothers,  should  constitute  the  company,  and  that  his 
youngest  brother,  Elijah,  should  be  the  President,  his  brother 
Joseph,  Secretary,  and  E.  Cabbie,  Treasurer,  Elijah  Cabbie- 
was  also  to  be  his  executor. 
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The  result  proved  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.  Mr.  Elijah  Cabbie,  whose  portrait 
graces  the  opposite  page,  assumed  the  position  to  which  he 
was  called  with  the  hearty  co-operation  and  good  will  of  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  a  more  united  and  happy 
family  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  He  has  devoted  his  whole 
powers  to  building  up  the  business,  with  a  persistent  earnest- 
ness and  an  untiring  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  family, 
which  is  as  rare  a9  it  is  beautiful,  impairing  his  health  by 
his  devotion  to  the  business.  The  second  brother,  Joseph, 
died  in  1879,  a  man  of  rave  gifts  and  talents,  with  whom 
music  was  a  passion,  and  art  a  delight.  Ilis  son,  Joseph,  took 
his  place  in  the  company  as  Secretary,  and  several  of  the 
younger  generation  have  been  admitted,  after  thorough  train- 
ing, as  shareholders  in  the  company.  Mr.  Edward  Cabbie, 
the  third  brother,  is  now  Superintendent. 


their  original  length.  After  drawing,  they  are  an- 
nealed, cleaned,  and  if  necessary  drawn  again  till 
they  have  reached  the  proper  degree  of  fineness.  They 
are  next  tested,  examined  and  classified  as  to  strength 
temper  and  fineness.  When  ready  for  use,  the  wire  is 
wound  off  on  spools  by  the  spooling  machine,  for  the 
warp  and  shuttles,  and  reeled  for  special  purposes  on 
hand  wheels.  These  spools  are  now  taken  by  the  weavers 
and  the  wire  from  them  wound  upon  the  back  beam  of 
large,  ponderous,  iron  looms,  varying  in  width  from  four 
to  ten  feet,  and  weighing  from  three  to  seven  tons  each- 
then,  one  by  one,  the  threads  are  taken  through  the  hed- 
dles  or  harness,  then  through  the  reed,  which  form  the 
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Meanwhile,  in  these  thirteen  years,  the  business  has  trebled 
in  amount,  and  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  until  they 
cover  nearly  half  of  a  large  city-block  ;  the  manufacture  of 
Fourdrinier  wire,  and  Fourdrinier  wire-cloth,  for  the  use  of 
'  the  paper-makers,  is  constantly  extending,  and  the  demand, 
stimulated  by  the  excellence  of  their  goods,  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  the  supply.  Their  other  lines  of  wire  goods  are 
also  popular,  and  find  a  ready  sale. 

The  Fourdrinier  wire  cloth,  the  making  of  which  is 
the  specialty  of  these  works,  is  woven  from  very  fine 
and  perfect  brass  wire,  and  all  the  processes,  except  the 
manufacture  of  the  brass,  are  conducted  here.  In  the 
wire-drawing  rooms,  the  large  brass  rings  of  coarse 
wire  are  arranged  ready  for  the  successive  dies  through 
which  they  are  to  be  drawn,  till  they  have  attained  two 
hundred  thousand  or  three  hundred  thousand   times 


mesh  of  the  cloth,  sixty  or  seventy  threads  (as  the  case 
may  be)  to  an  inch,  these  are  tied  to  a  bar,  this  is  fas- 
tened to  a  canvas,  which  is  attached  to  the  loom,  and 
the  operation  of  weaving  then  commences  by  throwing 
the  shuttle  back  and  forth.  The  weaving  is  performed, 
as  usual  on  hand  looms,  the  shuttles  being  provided  with 
the  bobbins  of  fine  wire.  The  wire  cloth  which  is  thus 
woven  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  yards  a  day  by 
each  weaver,  is  carefully  inspected  by  the  Super- 
intendent; and,  if  found  perfect,  the  pieces  are  sewed 
together,  very  deftly,  to  form  an  endless  sheet,  then 
drawn  out,  stretched,  squared  and  made  true,  and  rolled 
and  boxed,  ready  for  shipment. 

Nearly  all  paper,  of  whatever  material,  is  now  made 
on  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  and  as  the  wire  cloth  under 
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its  necessary  hard  usage  requires  frequent  renewals,  the 
demand  for  it  is  constant  and  rapidlj'  increasing.  The 
wire  cloth  made  by  the  Cabbie  works,  is  of  such  uni- 
formly superior  quality,  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  best 
in  the  market. 

As  Mr.  Cabbie  says:  "  Our  aim  is  not  the  almighty 
dollar;  we  are  proud  of  our  work  and  of  our  name. 
Our  father's  boys  were  all  brought  up  in  the  same 
business.  We  inherited  it  from  father  and  maternal 
grandfather,  and  our  aim  is  to  make  goods  that  can- 
not be  surpassed." 

Besides  the  Fourdrinier  wire  cloth,  and  Fourdrinier 
wires,  dandy  rolls  and  cylinder  wires,  the  Cabbie  works 
also  manufacture  iron-wire  cloth  for  coal-burning  loco- 
motives, iron-wire  bolting  cloth,  and  other  grades  of 
iron-wire  cloth;  galvanized  wire  netting,  fencing,  fen- 
ders and  guards,  sieves  and  bolters,  traps,  screens, 
flower-stands,  ropes,  railings,  chains  and  settees. 

Their  buildings,  on  Union  avenue  and  Ainslie  street, 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  are  very  extensive.  They  consist  of 
four  buildings,  erected  around  an  open  court.  The 
loom  factory  (one  story,  brick,  100  feet  by  36  feet,  with 
slate  roof  and  lantern  skylight)  has  just  been  completed. 
The  front  on  Union  avenue  is  150  feet,  with  a  depth 
of  100  feet,  and  on  Ainslie  street,  the  front  is  92  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  100  feet.  The  main  building,  on  Union 
avenue,  is  75  feet  by  40  feet,  four  stories,  and  a  base- 
ment occupied  as  an  engine-house.  The  engine,  a  40- 
horse  power,  and  built  by  Weisbecker  &  Ray,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  named  "  James  A.  Garfield."  Here  is  the 
driving  and  heating  force  of  the  whole  establishment ; 
for  the  whole  is  heated  by  steam. 

The  office  is  in  the  two-story  building,  on  Ainslie 
street,  a  fine  building,  with  mansard  roof,  giving  a 
third  story,  with  an  ornamental  paling  in  the  centre, 
from  which  rises  an  imposing  flag-staflf. 

The  directors'  room  is  the  parlor  of  the  house  ;  it  is 
handsomely  furnished,  and  its  walls  are  hung  with 
paintings.  Adjoining  the  main  building,  on  Union 
avenue,-  are:  the  machine-shop,  where  all  the  machinery 
is  made  and  repaired  ;  the  blacksmiths'  shop,  where 
the  forging  is  done,  and  the  carpenters'  shop,  where 
every  outfit  for  a  large  factory  is  at  hand.  The  build- 
ings cost  $45,000.  They  employ  now  about  105  hands, 
and  very  many  of  their  employees,  male  and  female, 
have  been  with  them  for  many  years;  it  being  a  rule  of 
the  establishment  to  make  but  few  changes,  which  al- 
most always  implies  faithful  workers  and  good  work. 
The  factory  is  connected  by  telephone  with  the  ware- 
house at  43  Fulton  street,  New  York. 

The  annual  amount  of  wages  paid  is  $'70,000,  which, 
considering  the  number  of  women  and  boys  in  the  force, 
is,  we  think,  the  highest  pay  roll  per  capita  in  Kings 
county,  or  elsewhere.  Their  annual  out-put  at  present 
is  from  $240,000  to  $250,000,  but  they  can,  in  years  of 
active  and  prosperous  business,  nearly  double  this 
amount  with  their  present  machinery  and  appliances. 


Of  the  other  manufacturers  of  wire  goods,  Messr'^. 
Howard  db  Morse  and  </.  //  -De  Witt  cfe  tSon  are  both 
very  large  houses,  and  manufacture  wire  cloth  and 
almost  every  description  of  wire  work  already  enumer- 
ated, except  Fourdrinier  wires  and  Fourdrinier  wire 
cloth,  these,  as  we  have  said,  being  only  manufactured 
in  Kings  county  or  New  York  by  the  William  Cabbie 
Company.  The  ont-put  of  these  two  houses  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  William  Cabbie  Company.  The 
other  houses  in  the  business,  The  Brooldyn  Wire  Cloth 
Works  (Richardson  &  Hodgson),  Smith  <&  lihiiid, 
Joseph  Norwood,  The  N.  Y.  Wire  and  Wire  Rope 
Company,  Philip  Schmitt,  Michael  Mc  Cormick,  John 
McMurray,  Francis  A.  Fay,  John  Jansen,  John  IT. 
Schweers,  etc.,  make  almost  every  variety  of-wire  goods 
and  wire  rope.  Several  of  them  are  large  and  enter- 
prising houses,  doing  a  good  and  profitable  business; 
others  are  but  new  beginners,  but  make  excellent  goods, 
and  will  achieve  success. 

The  census  reported  in  1880,  on  "  wire  work,"  10 
establishments;  $240, '778  capital;  172  hands;  $83,690 
wages;  $97,641  material,  and  $228,204  annual  product. 
As  we  have  seen,  there  are  three,  at  least,  of  the  houses 
in  the  trade  which  each  exceed  this  product.  Our 
figures  are:  17  establishments;  about  525  hands;  about 
$180,000  wages;  about  $1,050,000  annual  product. 


SECTION  vn. 

The  Manufacture  of  Steel. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  is  not  one  of 
the  industries  of  Kings  County.  The  production  of 
steel  is  not  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are,  we  believe, 
no  Bessemer  steel  works  here,  these  requiring  a  costly 
and  extensive  plant,  and  certain  facilities  for  obtaining 
ores  and  fluxes  which  do  not  exist  here.  The  census 
persistently  ignored  the  existence  of  any  steel  works 
here,  although  one  had  been  at  work  here  since  1868  or 
1869,  and  the  other  for  five  or  six  years.  The  Chrome 
Steel  Works,  Kent  avenue,  cor.  of  Keap  St.,  is  deserving 
of  a  place  in  our  history,  if  there  were  no  other  reason, 
for  its  plucky  persistency  in  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
and  for  refusing  to  be  overwhelmed  or  discouraged  by 
a  long  succession  of  disasters.  It  was  started  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  a  theory,  that  chromium  was  a 
good  and  sufiicient  substitute  for  carbon  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel. 

The  first  experimenters,  though  good  metallurgists 
in  a  small  way,  with  crucible  and  cupel  in  the  labora- 
tory, were  not  at  home  in  the  larger  operations  of  the 
furnace,  and  met  with  technical  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles which  were  as  unexpected  as  they  were  annoying; 
they  would  turn  out  a  number  of  ingots  of  very  supe- 
rior steel,  its  qualities  surpassing  everything  in  the 
market;  and  while  they  were  rejoicing  over  this,  and 
reckoning  their  profits,  the  very  next  batch,  selected 
from  the  same  materials,  and  made  by  the  same  pro- 
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cesses,  so  far  as  they  could  determine,  -would  come  out 
with  no  cohesive  power,  and  none  of  the  qualities  re- 
quired in  steel;  and  yet  the  one  ingot  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  looks  fi-ora  the  other.  The  reasons 
for  this  difference  could  not  be  ascertained,  and,  discour- 
aged by  long-continued  ill  success,  the  original  partners 
withdrew,  one  after  another,  till  but  one  was  left;  but 
he,  a  Scotch-Irishman,  held  on  and  held  out,-and  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years  has  succeeded,  in  part  at 
least,  in  overcoming  this  very  stubborn  difficulty.  This 
uncertainty  of  the  tenacity  of  the  product,  had  given 
the  Chrome  steel  a  bad  reputation.  The  company  was 
a  bidder  at  low  rates  for  the  steel  wire  for  use  on  the 
Bridge,  but  its  reputation  for  uncertain  tenacity  of  its 
steel  caused  the  bid  to  be  thrown  out.  Of  late,  the 
steel  has  been  quite  uniform  in  its  character,  but  the 
difficulty  of  insufficient  capital,  which  has  hampered  it 
from  the  first,  still  causes  it  difficulty.  The  invention 
has  proved  itself  valuable,  and  it  is  time  that  the  at- 
tention of  capitalists  was  turned  to  it.  The  out-put  is 
now,  we  learn,  from  150,000  to  $60,000  per  annum. 

The  other  steel  manufactory  of  Brooklyn  is  that  of 
Wright  &  Son,  in  Hancock  street,  between  Reid  and 
Patchen  avenues.  They  make  carbon  steel,  but  the 
extent  of  their  works  or  the  quality  of  the  steel  we  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain. 


SECTION  VIII. 
Saws  and  Files. 

This  is  Mr.  Frothingham's  heading,  and  his  statistics 
are:  24  establishments;  $161,900  capital;  302  hands; 
$9'r,64'7  wages;  $90,718  material;  $249,805  annual  pro- 
duct. The  census  office  assumed  that  there  was  but  one 
saw  manufacturer  in  Brooklyn  (there  were  three  at  that 
time),  remanded  him  to  the  miscellaneous  industries, 
and  inserted  Mies,  12  establishments,  $25,750  capital, 
76  hands,  $29,192  wages,  $21,970  material,  $68,509  an- 
nual product.  Both  entries  are  hopelessly  wrong,  and 
only  illustrate  the  folly  of  meddling  with  statistics, 
which  the  officials  of  the  census  office  were  incapable 
of  understanding.  The  two  branches  of  business,  which 
are  intimately  connected,  have  been  carried  on  with 
many  vicissitudes,  but  the  annual  product  of  the  two  is 
not  now  less  than  $500,000,  though  there  have  been  sev- 
eral failures  within  the  last  two  years.  The  number  of 
hands  is  probably  now  not  far  from  400. 

But,  as  the  processes  of  manufacture  differ  mate- 
rially, and  the  saw  manufacturer  need  not  be,  and  often 
is  not,  a  manufacturer  of  files,  we  will  treat  of  saws 
first,  and  afterwards  oifiU-mahing. 

The  manufacture  of  saws  and  files  is  not  an  old  indus- 
try anywhere  in  this  country.  It  is  not  yet  fifty  years 
since  the  English  file  manufacturers  declared  that  the 
Yankees  would  never  be  able  to  acquire  the  art  of  mak- 
ing files;  that  the  skill  required  had  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  that  no  American  could  ever  by 


any  possibility  acquire  the  sleight  of  hand  necessary  to 
cut  files  evenly  and  perfectly.  It  is  about  forty-five 
years  since  the  manufacture  commenced,  and  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years  past  the  American  files  have 
ranked  as  high  as  any  of  English  or  French  manufac- 
ture. / 

The  saw  manufacture  has  passed  through  a  similar 
experience.  The  Sheffield  manufacturers  thought  they 
had  reduced  their  business  to  a  system  and  perfection 
which  defied  competition.  The  tempering,  toothing 
grinding  and  finishing  a  saw  were  each  processes  re- 
quiring long  practice  and  training,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed,  for  an  instant,  that  a  people  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  manufacture,  could  compete  sue- 
cessf  ully  with  the  English  saw  works  and  their  skilled 
workmen.  But  stranger  things  than  this  have  hap- 
pened, and  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  while  we  manufac- 
tured about  $4,000,000  worth  of  saws  in  1880,  we  im- 
ported in  that  year  only  $14,475  worth,  and  exported 
in  the  same  year  $37,271  worth,  and  about  $17,000  of 
this  to  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies. 

There  are  now,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  89 
saw  manufactories  and  179  file  works  in  the  United 
States,  and  18  of  the  former  and  37  of  the  latter  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  We  have  no  positive  knowledge  as 
to  the  first  manufacturer  of  saws  in  this  country,  but 
among  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  largest,  was  the  firm 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  who  afterwards  embarked  so  largely 
in  the  production  of  printing  presses.  The  early  saw 
and  file  manufacturers  found  it  desirable  to  import 
skilled  workmen,  saw-makers,  saw-grinders  and  saw- 
handlers  from  Sheffield,  to  train  their  apprentices  and 
young  workmen  in  the  difficult  processes  of  the  manu- 
facture; and  in  1848  they  invited  a  father  and  two 
sons  by  the  name  of  Peace,  experienced  and  skillful 
saw  grinders,  to  come  over  and  manage  their  saw- 
grinding  department.  They  came,  and  their  work 
gave  ample  satisfaction.  The  elder  son  remained  with 
Messrs.  Hoe  for  thirteen  years,  and  in  that  time  made 
himself  completely  master  of  all  the  processes  of  the 
trade,  something  very  rarely  attempted  in  that  business. 
In  1861  the  two  brothers  commenced  business  for  them- 
selves, at  first  in  small  quarters  in  Centre  street,  New 
York;  after  a  little,  they  removed  to  Johnstown,  N.  Y.; 
but  in  1863  settled  finally  in  their  present  location  at 
Tenth  and  Ainslie  streets,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  Here  they 
have,  or  at  least  the  older  brother  has,  built  up  a  fine 
business,  the  establishment  being  the  largest,  with  one 
or  possibly  two  exceptions,  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Peace  confined  his  industry  to  saws  alone;  but  of  these 
he  makes  every  known  variety. 

The  steel  used  is  principally  of  Pittsburgh  manufac- 
ture, and  while  its  quality  is  excellent,  Mr.  Peace  com- 
plains that  two  of  his  competitors,  who  manufacture 
their  own  steel,  are  enabled  to  use  steel  which  costs 
them  only  about  one-half  the  market  value,  while  he  is 
obliged  to  use  steel  purchased  at  the  market  price,  and 
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is  thus  handicapped  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  race. 
Mr.  Peace  is  a  believer  in  a  tarifE  with  a  fair  degree  of 
protection  for  manufactures,  but  he  does  not  believe 
that  it  should  be  such  a  tariff  as  will  discriminate 
against  the  manufacturer. 

The  steel  used  is  rolled  at  the  rolling  mill  to  the  proper 
length,  width  and  thickness.  The  steel  for  carpenters' 
saws  is  in  square  sheets,  which  are  divided  diagonally, 
each  sheet  making  two  saws.  Being  cut  into  the  de- 
sired shape,  the  future  saws  are  toothed  and  filed  while 
the  steel  is  in  the  soft  state.  The  teeth,  which  are  of  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed,  are,  except  in  the  more  com- 
plicated forms,  cut  by  automatic  machinery,  the  ma- 
chine for  cutting  the  teeth  of  the  carpenters'  saws  making 


on  a  hardwood  block),  and,  as  the  processes  through 
which  they  have  passed  have  somewhat  impaired  their 
elasticity,  this  is  restored,  if  need  be,  by  heating  to  the 
required  color.  They  are  next  set,  filed,  etched  and 
oiled,  when  those  saws  which  do  not  require  handles 
are  finished,  ready  for  packing.  The  carpenters'  and 
cross-cut  saws  are  transferred  to  the  saw-handler's  de- 
partment, and  the  blades  are  punched  to  receive  the 
screws  for  the  handles;  and  in  one  pattern,  which  is 
patented,  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  blade  is  cut 
out  by  a  die,  and  the  handle  fitted  to  match  this  ex- 
actly, and,  like  the  other  handles,  is  secured  firmly  in 
its  place  by  screws.  The  handles  are  made  of  beech 
and  apple  wood  principally,  though  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, cherry,  and  black  walnut  are  used  to  some  extent. 
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1,200  teeth  per  minute.  The  burr,  or  roughened  edges, 
raised  by  shearing  and  toothing,  are  next  knocked  or 
rolled  down.  They  are  then  hardened  in  oil,  and  tem- 
pered (a  difficult  and  delicate  process),  a  particular 
shade  of  color  being  required  for  the  requisite  temper. 
After  the  tempering,  they  go  into  the  hands  of  the  saw 
makers,  to  be  hammered  on  an  anvil  as  true  as  possible; 
they  are  then  taken  to  the  grinding  shop,  where  each 
saw  is  ground  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  Most  of  the  saws  are  ground  on  a  machine, 
the  saw  passing  between  rollers  to  the  grindstone,  and 
passing  out  between  other  rollers  on  the  other  side. 
The  jig  and  compass  saws  are  ground  by  hand,  the 
grmdstones,  in  all  cases,  being  driven  by  steam  power. 
The  saws  go  next  to  the  polishing  shops,  and,  after 
polishing,  are  blocked  (straightened  by  being  hammered 


The  logs  of  these  woods  are  first  sawed  into  boards  of 
the  proper  thickness,  and  then  thoroughly  steamed  and 
dried.  The  handles  are  then  marked  out  by  pattern 
and  sawed  out  by  band  or  jig  saws,  burred  and  filed 
into  shape,  smoothed  by  sandbelts  and  sandwheels,  oiled 
and  polished,  and  finally  slit  and  bored  ready  to  receive 
the  blades. 

In  the  manufacture  of  saws,  the  division  of  labor 
is  carried  to  a  remarkable  extent,  not  in  the  produc- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  saws,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  in  the  different  processes  required  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  saw.  Each  process  is  a  trade  by  itself, 
and  hardly  ever  does  a  mechanic  pass  from  one  to 
another.  The  usual  divisions  are  saw-makers,  saw- 
grinders,  saw  polishers  and  finishers,  and  saw-hand- 
lers;  but   even  these   are  sub-divided;  the   man  who 
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hardens  and  tempers  the  saw  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  toothing  and  filing,  nor  of  the  smithing  and 
hammering;  so  that  there  are  three  distinct  trades  un- 
der the  head  of  saw-making;  in  saw  grinding,  the  man 
who  grinds  the  saws  on  a  machine  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  work  of  grinding  them  by  hand.  In 
the  polishing  department,  the  polisher  cannot  do  the 
setting,  filing,  retempering  or  etching.  He  might  do 
the  graining,  which  is  effected  by  passing  the  polished 
and  finished  saw  between  hardwood  rollers. 

The  saw-handlers  have  also  several  subdivisions.  It 
is  very  rarely  the  case  that  a  man  has  made  himself  a 
master  of  all  the  processes,  as  Mr.  Harvey  W.  Peace 
has  done,  and  is  capable  of  superintending  and  direct- 
ing each  effectively.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because 
it  is  a  business  which  can  only  be  conducted  success- 
fully by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
department  of  it,  and  who  has,  at  the  same  time,  the 
executive  ability  needed  in  the  buying  and  selling,  and 
the  financial  management  of  a  large  business,  and  the 
power  to  control  large  bodies  of  men  successfully. 
Without  these  qualifications,  failure  in  the  end  is  inev- 
itable. There  have  been  many  sad  examples  of  this  in 
Brooklyn,  and  the  successive  disasters  have  left  the 
Harvey  W.  Peace  Company,  Limited,  practically  alone 
in  this  industry,  their  only  competitors  now  being  some 
small  shops  which  make  only  one  or  two  descriptions 
of  saws,  and  from  their  limited  means,  the  quality  even 
of  these  lacks  uniformity. 


Harvey  W.  Peace.— Were  we  called  upon  to  name  one 
among  the  manufacturers  of  Brooklyn,  who  had,  in  early 
middle  life,  won  for  himself  a  higli  and  honorable  position 
as  a  manufacturer,  solely  by  the  exercise  of  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  the  mental  abilities  wliich  fitted  him  for  being  a 
leader  and  employer  of  men,  our  first  thought  would  be  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Peace,  as  the  most  striking  exemplar  of 
the  success  which  comes  from  the  exercise  of  those  quali- 
ties. 

Harvey  W.  Peace  was  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  Aug. 
10,  1831.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  both  been  brought 
up  in  the  saw  business  all  their  lives.  When  he  was  yet 
very  young,  his  parents  removed  to  Dore,  in  Derbyshire, 
about  six  miles  from  Sheffield,  but  still  retained  their  con- 
nection with  tlie  saw-works  in  Sheffield.  Mr.  Peace  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  Dore,  but  at  the  age  of  Ihirteen 
began  to  work,  a  part  of  the  time,  in  the  same  manufactory 
with  his  father  and  grandfather.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
was  a  very  skillful  saw-grinder.  At  that  time  (1849),  he  came 
to  America  with  his  father  and  family,  the  father  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Messi-s.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  to  take  charge  of  the  saw-gt-inding  in  their  extensive 
works.  la  this  establishment,  young  Peace  remained  for 
twelve  years  (except  a  trip  to  Europe,  in  18)7,  for  health  and 
recreation).  In  these  twelve  years,  he  had  become  a  com- 
plete master  of  his  business,  and  with  his  industry,  temper- 
ate habits,  and  economy,  liad  been  able  to  save  a  little  cap- 
ital, to  start  the  business  of  saw  manufacturing  for  himself 
Accordingly,  in  1861.  h=  commenced,  in  a  small  way,  in  Center 
street.  New  York,  taking  a  younger  brother  a:*  apartner.  Fiud- 
Jng  tlieir  location  not  a  gool  one,  at;  that  time  (it  was  ju=t  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War),   they  removed,  the  next 


year,  to  Johnstown,  Fulton  county,  New  York,  where  thmr 
remained  about  a  year.  By  this  time,  business  — in  some 
directions,  and  the  manufacture  of  saws  was  one  of  them  — 
had  greatly  revived,  and  was  much  better  in  the  seaports 
than  in  the  interior.  Once  more,  therefore,  they  removed 
and  this  time,  to  what  proved  a  permanent  location,  to 
Ainslie  street,  Brooklyn.  At  first  their  quarters  here  were 
small  and  narrow,  and  proved  so  inconvenient  that  the-y 
moved  to  a  better  location  on  the  same  street,  in  1867-  the 
times  were  favorable  for  the  development  of  an  extensive 
business,  and  though  averse  to  anything  like  speculative 
action,  they  went  forward,  "hasting  not  and  resting  not" 
increasing  with  each  year  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
their  saws,  till  one  building  was  added  to  another,  and  one 
kind  of  saws  to  another ;  and  now  (with  the  exception  of 
the  file-works  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Paul,  a  friend  of  theirs,  and  one 
whose  manufacture  is  an  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to 
their  own),  they  occupy  several  lots  in  the  block  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  Tenth  and  Ainslie  streets.  They  make  every 
description  of  saws  known  to  the  trades,  and  for  such  as  re- 
quire handles  or  frames,  they  manufacture  thcie  necessary 
attachments.  We  have  described  elsewhere  the  processes  of 
saw  manufacture,  the  four  classes  of  workmen,  the  saw- 
maker,  saw-grinders,  saw-handlers,  and  saw-finishers,  and  it 
only  remains  to  be  said  here,  that  in  all  this  great  enterprise, 
employing  a  force  of  more  than  200  men,  and  producing 
annually  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
goods,  Mr.  Harvey  W.  Peace  has  been  the  informing  and 
controlling  spirit;  his  judicious  and  enterprising  manage- 
ments has  brought  order  out  of  confusion,  success  out  of 
threatened  disaster,  and  his  house  has  now  but  two  rivals  in 
the  United  States  in  the  extent  of  its  production,  and  none 
in  the  quality  and  excellence  of  its  wares.  It  is  well  under- 
stood everywhere,  and  among  all  classes  of  purchasers,  that 
the  stamp  of  "  Harvey  W.  Peace  "  on  any  saw,  or  case  of 
saws,  insures  the  purchasers  that  the  goods  are  of  the  very 
best  possible  quality. 

In  his  relations  to  his  fellow  manufacturers,  Mr.  Peace  has 
always  been  kindly  and  helpful;  often  taking  large  risks,  to 
keep  them  from  disaster,  and  where  they  have  succumbed  to 
the  hardness  of  the  times,  furnishing  them  with  employment 
in  his  own  establishment  till  they  could  recover  themselves. 

In  all  the  relations  of  civil  and  social  life,  Mr.  Peace  has 
shown  himself  a  good  citizen,  a  tender  and  kind  husband 
and  father,  and  a  pleasant  neighbor.  Though  not  a  member 
of  any  church,  he  is  a  regular  attendant  on  the  Methodist 
church  — the  church  of  his  parents.  In  politics  he  is  a  de- 
cided republican,  though  never  an  office-seeker  or  office- 
holder. He  wields  a  powerful  influence  in  his  ward,  but  has 
invariably  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  public  position. 
In  regard  to  the  tariff,  he  favors  a  moderate  protection  of 
our  struggling  manufactures,  but  insists  that  the  duties 
should  be  taken  off  from  raw  material  which  cannot  be 
produced  here,  and  reduced  on  such  raw  material  as  is 
equally  a  product  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries;  thus 
placing  us  on  an  equality  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Peace,  though  heartily  American  in  feeling  and  inter- 
est, does  not  forget  that  he  first  drew  breath  iu  England. 
He  is  an  officer  of  the  St.  George's  Society,  and  a  hearty  and 
cordial  friend  and  helper  of  his  countrymen.  In  other 
directions  also,  his  liberal  spirit  exhibits  itself,  and  he  is  a 
generous  giver  to  all  good  causes. 


Mr.  Peace,  and  some  of  his  skillful  workmen,  have 
designed  and  patented  many  of  the  machines  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  the  various  kinds  of  saws,  as  well 
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as  for  polishing,  toothing,  handling  and  graining  saws. 
While  this  company  make  every  description  of  saws 
known  or  demanded  in  the  trade,  their  special  attention 
is  directed  to  the  higher  grades  of  carpenters'  saws, 
band  saws  (some  of  these  are  fifty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  they  vary  in  width  from  one-eighth  inch  to  six 
inches),  veneer  and  re-saw  segments,  and  cross-cut  saws. 
They  employ  from  150  to  160  hands,  and  their  produc- 
tion ranges  from  $200,000  to  $225,000  per  annum. 

Files. — There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  of 
files  in  Brooklyn,  but  most  of  them  have  but  small  es- 
tablishments. The  largest  are  that  of  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Paul,  whose  factory  adjoins  that  of  the  Harvey  W. 
Peace  Company,  on  Tenth  and  Ainslie  streets,  and  that 
of  Mr.  E.  M.  Boynton,  on  Devoe  street,  who  was  a 
manufacturer  of  saws  as  well  as  files.  The  latter  estab- 
lishment is  now  closed.  Four  or  five  others  are  .doing 
a  moderate  business  in  this  line.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal required  is  much  less  than  that  for  the  saw  manu- 
facture; but  the  material  must  be  of  the  finest  forged 
steel,  of  the  most  perfect  temper,  and  the  cutting  done 
by  hand,  and  by  workmen  of  the  highest  skill.  There 
are,  indeed,  machine-cut  files  on  the  market,  but  for 
the  purposes  for  which  a  first-class  file  is  wanted,  they 
are  as  yet  of  very  little  worth.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  files  and  rasps — rat-tail  or  taper,  round,  square, 
flat,  triangular,  oval,  half-round,  cabinet,  etc.,  etc.  A 
catalogue  before  us  specifies  about  thirty  varieties,  and 
fourteen  lengths  of  nearly  all. 

The  art  of  file-cutting  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and 
only  acquired  by  long  practice.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  file-cutters  are  of  English  birth,  though  the 
younger  men  of  American  birth  are  now  doing  very 
creditable  work.  Like  the  workmen  in  the  saw  works 
the  file-cutters  adhere  very  rigidly  to  their  own  special 
division  of  the  work.  The  cutter  of  three-cornered 
files  will  not  attempt  to  cut  rat-tail  files,  or  even  half- 
round  ones,  much  less  rasps  of  any  description;  and 
the  cutters  of  these,  in  their  turn,  look  with  disdain 
upon  the  three-square  file-cutters. 

The  census  of  1880  reports  12  file  factories,  employ- 
ing 96  hands,  and  producing  $68,509  of  files  annually. 
The  report  is  both  defective  and  redundant;  redundant, 
in  the  number  of  establishments,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed eight;  and  defective  in  the  amount  of  product, 
which  considerably  exceeds  $100,000.  Mr.  Paul's  out- 
put alone  is  from  $30,000  to  $40,000;  and  Mr.  Boynton's 
was  not  much  less,  in  this  department  of  his  business. 
The  average  number  of  hands  employed  by  Mr.  Paul 
is  from  40  to  50. 


SECTION  IX. 

Stamped  or  Drawn  Wares,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron 
Wares,  Galvanized  Iron  and  its  Ware. 

The  production  of  stamped  or  drawn  wares,  by  which 
is  meant  the  formation,  by  means  of  continuous  pres- 


sure by  a  power  press,  and  by  single  or  combined  dies 
and  blank-holders,  of  pans,  dishes,  pails,  kettles,  sar- 
dine, blacking,  spice  and  other  boxes,  and  by  combina- 
tion machines  and  dies,  fruit,  vegetable,  meat  and  fish 
cans,  petroleum  cans  and  cases,  and  the  lettering  of 
these  with  any  required  name  or  address  by  dies, 
worked  by  the  same  machines,  has  become  an  import- 
ant industry,  and  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
old  process  of  manufacturing  tin- ware.  In  some  of  these 
machines,  the  pan,  pail,  dish  or  can,  etc.,  come  from  the 
machine  complete;  in  others  they  require  wiring,  trim- 
ming and  finishing,  all  of  which  is  done  with  great 
rapidity  on  other  machines.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines  the  amount  of  production  can  be  increased 
one  hundred  fold  with  the  same  number  of  hands.  The 
process  of  deep  stamping  was  first  invented  by  a  French- 
man of  Metz  (now  Mayence)  named  Mix;  it  was  con- 
siderably improved  and  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Messrs.  Lalance  &  Grosjean,  who  still  manufacture, 
in  Queens'  county,  these  and  their  enamelled  or  granite 
wares  on  a  large  scale.  Subsequent  improvements 
were  made  in  the  machines,  for  stamping  not  only  tin, 
but  sheet  iron,  brass,  zinc,  copper,  straw  and  card  board, 
leather,  etc.,  and  the  first  extensive  manufactory  of 
these  machines  was  started  in  Brooklyn  in  1867,  and 
subsequently  greatly  enlarged  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Bliss,  who 
is  now  the  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Bliss  does  not  manu- 
facture stamped  ware  himself,  but  produces  the  ma- 
chines by  which  it  is  made.  The  leading  manufacturers 
of  stamped  wares  are  the  refiners  of  petroleum  oils,  who 
make  millions  of  cans,  of  a  capacity  of  from  one  to  five 
gallons,  for  exporting  and  transporting  their  oils;  the 
canners  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  oysters  and  fish, 
whose  consumption  of  the  cans  is  immense;  and  the 
houses  which  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  house- 
hold hardware.  It  is  only  because  these  petroleum  oil 
cans,  fruit,  meat,  vegetable,  oyster  and  fish  cans  and 
boxes,  and  the  lard  pails,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  furnished  so 
cheaply,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  the  oil  and  pro- 
vision trades  and  the  canned  goods  trade  have  been 
so  enormously  expanded  within  the  last  decade,  and 
especially  within  the  last  five  years.  These  inventions 
have  also  rendered  other  industries  largely  prosper- 
ous, which  but  for  these  products  of  the  stamping 
machines  must  have  long  since  been  abandoned  as 
unprofitable. 

It  is  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that 
these  products  of  machines  manufactured  in  Brooklyn, 
and  almost  wholly  by  Brooklyn  manufacturers,  have 
increased  our  national  exports  to  the  extent  of  about 
fifty  million  dollars  annually. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  stamped  and  drawn 
wares,  as  well  as  of  other  tin- wares,  aside  from  the  great 
manufacturers  who  make  cans,  pails,  etc.,  exclusively 
for  their  own  goods,  are :  E.  Ketcham  &  Co.,  Fred. 
Habermann,  Silas  A.  Ilsley  <&  Co.,  William  Yogel, 
Q.  J.  Sauck  S  Co,  and  Somers  Brothers. 
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Enoch  Ketcham.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
October  18th,  1818,  in  the  quiet  village  of  Pennington,  Mercer 
county.  New  Jersey.  His  parents  were  Enoch  and  Matilda 
Smith  Ketcham,  who  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  of  that  place,  where  also  rest  the  remains  of 
seven  successive  generations  of  the  family  name.  His  earlier 
years  were  spent  upon  his  father's  farm,  among  the  duties 
incident  to  such  a  life,  with  educational  advantages  of  the 
most  limited  nature.  Pennington  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now, 
a  noted  seat  of  learning,  and  the  only  privileges,  formerly 
given  to  the  farmer's  son,  were  a  few  weeks  in  the  district 
school  during  the  winter  season,  when  services  could  best  be 
spared  from  the  work  at  home.  While  yet  a  youth  Mr.  Enoch 
Ketcham  left  the  old  homestead  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter; and,  after  serving  a  full  apprenticeship,  worked  for  a 
while  at  Newark  and  Morristown,  in  his  native  state.  In  1844 
he  began  his  mercantile  career  in  ClifE  street.  New  York,  enter- 
ing in  the  lowest  capacity,  and  soon  rising,  by  industry  and 
integrity,  to  a  position  in  the  firm.  In  1849  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Eliza  Van  Auken,  and  resides  still  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Like  his  fathers,  he  has  retained  his  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  church,  being  now  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  corner  of  Park  avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 
street. 

Mr.  Ketcham  is  one  of  the  oldest  dealers  in  manufactured 
tin-wares  in  the  United  States.  When  he  began  in  1844,  and 
during  the  first  years  of  his  business  life,  nearly  all  kinds  of 
goods  for  house-furnishing  were  imported  from  abroad.  But 
few  were  made  in  this  country,  and  they  were  the  common 
wares  of  the  country  tin-shop.  He  entered  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles,  his  house  always  occupying  a 
foremost  position,  and  he,  personally,  recognized  as  a  leader 
in  the  trade.  Of  late  years  the  methods  of  producing  these 
goods  have  been  entirely  revolutionized,  nearly  every  process 
being  wrought  out  by  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery. 
These  improvements  have  given  rise  to  various  large  estab- 
lishments for  the  construction  of  such  machines,  which  were 
entirely  unknown  before.  The  younger  men  in  the  trade 
can  hardly  appreciate  the  great  changes  that  have  transpired 
since  Mr.  Ketcham  first  undertook  the  building  of  his  fac- 
tory. 

The  firm  of  E.  Ketcham  &  Co.,  at  great  expense,  and 
with  an  enterprise  seldom  equalled  in  these  days,  constructed 
machinery  under  their  own  roof  which  can  be  had  of  dealers 
at  the  present  time  for  very  moderate  amounts.  Later  firms 
have  profited  largely  by  the  experience  which  the  firm  of  E. 
Ketcham  &  Co.  acquired  only  by  long  and  tedious  experi- 
ments.* 

In  the  year  1857,  in  company  with  some  other  persons,  Mr. 
Enoch  Ketcham  purchased  the  factory  at  the  corner  of  South 
Second  and  Twelfth  streets  in  Williamsburg,  and  organized 
the  firm  of  E.  Ketcham  &  Co.,  whose  warehouses  are  at  96 
Beekman  and  58  ClifE  streets,  New  York.  This  building, 
which  at  that  time  was  quite  meagre  in  its  proportions,  has 
.  since  become  of  extensive  size.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  square,  is  five  stories  high,  and  arranged  to  accommo- 
date the  several  departments  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
stamping  rooms  are  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  place. 
Here  articles  of  great  depth  are  formed  from  one  sheet  or 
disc  of  metal,  without  seams  or  solder.  It  was  in  this  branch 
that  experiments  were  first  put  forth,  the  earlier  efforts  pro- 
ducing vessels  of,  say,  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  finally 
reaching  from  seven  to  ten  inches,  so  that  all  cooking  vessels 
may  be  made  from  single  sheets  of  tin,  or  other  sheet  metal, 


*  The  reader  will  find  these  processes  very  fully  described  in  the  arti- 
cle on  Stamped  and  Drawn  Metallic  Wares,  and  In  that  on  Presses 
and  Dies. 


without  the  possibility  of  leaks.*  There  are  many  other  de- 
partments in  this  factory,  in  which  tin  plates  are  manipu- 
lated in  various  ways  and  shapes,  and  then  polished  to  a 
lustre  equalling  silver  in  brilliancy. 


Somers  By-others  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
production  of  lithographed  or  decorated  cans,  boxes 
j)ails,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  they  have  a  large  trade. 


The  Somehs  Brothers,— The  brothers,  Daniel  M.,  Joseph 
L.  and  Guy  A.  Somers,  among  the  best  known  of  Brooklyn's 
manufactui-ers,  are,  though  not  of  an  old  Brooklyn  family, 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  United  States.  The  name 
has  been  for  centuries  known  in  England,  and  can  be  traced 
to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  Somerses  of  America  are  descended  from  the  family  of 
John  Somers,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  during  the  period 
of  the  War  of  the  Roses.  John  Somers,  the  first  of  the  name 
in  America,  emigrated  from  England  in  16  5,  and  settled  on 
a  large  grant  of  land  iu  New  Jersey,  embracing  Great  Egg 
Harbor ;  Somers  Point,  a  well-known  locality,  having  been 
the  place  of  his  residence.  He  had  contracted  a  runaway 
marriage  with  a  French  lady  of  much  beauty,  higlily  accom- 
plished, and  of  distinguished  social  position  in  her  native 
land.  Previous  to  this  alliance,  the  Somerses  had  bten 
blonde  men  and  women,  with  light  hair.  Partaking  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  this  lady,  her  ohildi-en  and  their 
descendants,  to  the  present  time,  have  almost  invariably  been 
dark  of  complexion,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  black 
hair  and  eyes. 

John  Somers  had  two  sons,  who  were  named  Richard  and 
James.  The  former  had  a  son,  named  John,  also  a  grandson 
of  the  same  name,  who  located  in  Virginia  in  1804,  and  who 
had  a  son  named  Joseph  R.  Somers,  who  had  three  sons  (the 
subjects  of  our  sketch)  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  resi- 
dents of  Brooklyn.  They  were  born  in  the  following  order: 
Daniel  M.,  March  20th,  1841;  Guy  A.,  July  31st,  1842;  Joseph 
L.,  January  8th,  1844;  and  Mary  Florence,  June  1st,  1850. 
All  of  these  are  married  and  have  families. 

Col.  Richard  Somers,  of  the  war  of  Independence,  and  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  for  1775  in  Philadelphia, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  original  John  Somers,  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  brave  young  son,  Richard,  was  born  September  15ih, 
1778,  and  became  a  sailor,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  commander  of  the  United 
States  ship  Nautilus.  In  the  Algerine  Wai-,  before 
Tripoli,  on  the  night  of  September  4th,  1803,  he  voluntarily 
sacrificed  his  own  life  by  blowing  up  the  ship  Intrepid,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  Somerses  of  Brooklyn  lost 
some  ships  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  their  grand- 
father lost  four  vessels  by  the  fortunes  of  war  in  1812-14. 
The  Somerses  of  America  were  ship-owners  for  successive 
generations;  but,  during  the  last  half-century,  have  drifted 
into  other  lines  of  enterprise.  While  of  English  and  French 
descent,  the  Somerses  of  Brooklyn  are  thoroughly  American, 
being  of  the  sixth  generation  of  their  father's  and  of  theiifch 
of  their  mother's  family  in  the  United  States. 

The  firm  of  Somers  Brothers-was  organized  in  1869  by 
Daniel  M.,  Joseph  L.  and  Guy  A.  Somers,  who,  without  cap- 
ital or  a  local  business  acquaintance,  began  operations,  in  a 
small  way,  near  B'ulton  ferry,  Brooklyn,  stamping  metal 
goods  for  manufacturers.     Gradually  increasing  their  busi- 

*  It  was  in  this  establishment  that  milk  pans,  wash-bowls,  dippers 
and  the  like  were  first  made  "  seamless,"  since  which  time  they  are  to 
be  found  in  every  city  and  hamlet  of  the  land. 
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ness,  they  removed,  in  1875,  to  their  present  location,  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Pearl  streets,  near  Fulton  and  Catharine 
ferries.  About  this  time  Mr.  William  H.  Atkinson,  a  cousin, 
was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the  enterprise. 

The  manufacture  of  brass  and  nickel-plated  goods  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  business  increased  rapidly  with  each  pass- 
ing year,  as  the  products  of  the  factory  became  known  in  the 
market.  In  1878,  the  firm  began  the  manufacture  of  dec- 
orated tin  boxes,  for  use  as  packages  by  manufacturers  of 
proprietary  articles.  Although  these  goods  are  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin,  their  success  has  demonstrated  their 
great  usefulness  and  popularity  wherever  they  have  been 
introduced,  the  demand  for  a  complete  and  perfectly  finished 
package  in  tin  having  been  long  recognized. 

The  great  perfection  which  this  firm  has  attained  in  the 
modern  art  of  decorating  tin  has  opened  a  new  channel  for 
making  these  goods.  By  a  process  peculiar  to  themselves, 
Somers  Brothers  prepare  the  surface  of  the  tin-plate  with 
various  richly-colored  enamels  or  japans,  and  print  directly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  same  by  the  lithographic  process, 
bringing  out  the  finest  lines  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and 
giving  it  a  perfect  and  beautiful  finish.  By  their  care  and 
experience,  they  have  advanced  the  printing  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  clearer  and  more  artistic 
impression  on  their  prepared  tin  than  can  be  made  by  the 
same  method  on  paper.  After  printing,  another  process  is 
employed,  which  produces  a  finely  enameled  surface.  Sev- 
eral days  are  required  to  finish  these  processes  before  the  tin 
is  ready  to  be  manufactured  into  boxes  or  other  articles;  and 
the  labels  and  other  printed  matter  are  imprinted  on  the  tin- 
plate  before  it  is  made  into  the  goods. '  These  boxes  present 
such  an  attractive  appearance  that  the  public,  after  using  the 
contents,  use  them  for  general  and  household  purposes,  the 
indestructible  label  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  modes 
of  permanent  advertisement  that,  can  be  had. 

From  a  small  beginning,  this  enterprise  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city;  and  it  is,  without 
doubt,  in  the  front  rank  of  similar  enterprises  in  the  United 
States.  The  members  of  the  firm  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  various  departments  of  their  branch  of  manufacture, 
and  give  to  its  details  their  personal  attention,  thus  insuring 
an  excellence  in  their  goods  that  they  could  not  hope  other- 
wise to  attain. 

They  have  recently  purchased  a  site  for  a  factory  on  Third 
street,  corner  of  Third  avenue,  upon  which  they  are  to  erect 
a  large  and  durable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
rapidly  increasing  business. 


Other  manufacturers  who  are  doing  a  good  business 
are  :  Brooklyn  Mfg.  Co.,  G.  W.  Butler  &  Co.,  Lorenz 
Grussier,  Iron-  Glad  Mfg.  Co.,  Peter  Michels,  August 
Nagel,  Willaim  Norris,  Robert  Sehreioh,  Hugh  Sul- 
livan, Jas.  H.  Van  Winkle,  John  Wilkens,  Reinhard 
Wem,  and  Thomas  Heney.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, and  we  fear,  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
truth,  that  the  census  represents  Brooklyn  as  the  only 
large  eity  in  the  United  States,  which  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  production  of  stamped  or  drawn  goods. 
New  York  is  reported  as  producing  $97,280  worth,  and 
Brooklyn  $1,556,829,  while  no  other  large  city  reports 
them  at  all.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  stamped  ware  is  included  under  the  head  of  "  tin, 
copper  and  sheet  iron  ware,"  though  the  manufactur- 
ing census  of  both  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  re- 


turns under  both  titles.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
drawing  and  stamping  machines  tell  us  that  large 
houses  in  Portland,  Me.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  manufacture  oil,  fruit, 
vegetable,  provision,  fish  and  oyster  cans  by  hundreds 
of  millions  by  this  process ;  and  that  household  wares 
are  manufactured  largely  in  the  same  way  in  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Tin,  sheet  iron,  zinc  and  copper  are  manufactured  in 
so  many  forms  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
drawing  process  can  be  applied  to  them  all,  but  the 
ingenious  manufacturers  of  these  machines  have  de- 
vised the  means  for  making  almost  everything  which 
can  be  made  by  machinery;  stove-pipes  are  made  and 
riveted,  the  elbows  formed  perfectly,  kettles,  large 
pails,  wash-boilers,  steamers,  hot-air  pipes,  copper  ket- 
tles, baking  and  dripping  pans,  camp-kettles,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  are  all  turned  out  perfectly  by  machinery.  En- 
ameled wares  are  also  manufactured  by  machine 
methods.  The  manufacture  of  stamped  and  other  tin- 
wares  in  Brooklyn  has  nearly  doubled  since  1880.  At 
that  time  there  were  reported  of  stamped  ware  six 
establishments,  with  $870,000  capital,  employing  1,010 
hands,  paying  $394,779  wages,  using  $936,084  of  ma- 
terial, and  producing  annually  $1,556,829.  The  tin- 
ware, copper-ware  and  sheet-iron  ware  trade,  was  repre- 
sented as  having  119  establishments  (this  must  have 
included  the  traveling  tinkers  and  dealers  as  well); 
with  $136,350  capital,  employing  284  hands,  paying 
$150,331  wages,  using  $346,867  of  material,  and  pro- 
ducing $619,134  of  these  wares.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  hands  then  was  1,294,  and  the  annual  product 
$2,175,963.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  production  of 
the  petroleum  companies  who  employed  in  1883  about 
1,200  hands  on  their  cans,  and  turned  out  goods  which 
cost  them  about  $2,225,000;  it  was  exclusive  also  of 
the  large  packing  houses,  whose  production,  though 
very  considerable,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
present  business  in  this  line  in  Brooklyn  employs  about 
2,700  hands,  and  produces  somewhat  more  than 
$5,200,000. 

The  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron  for  building 
purposes,  and  of  galvanized  iron  wares  for  household 
and  other  uses,  as  for  leaders,  tubing,  etc.,  etc.,  prop- 
erly belongs  with  this  class  of  manufactures.  It  has 
no  separate  item  in  the  census,  but  there  are  three  or 
four  manufacturers  who  employ  in  all  about  forty  or 
fifty  men,  and  produce  goods  to  the  amount  of  over 
$150,000. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
wares  is  the  production  of  tin  and  lead,  or  spelter  toys, 
as  well  as  the  sheet  or  cast  iron  toys,  mechanical  toys, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  in  these  days  have  so  large 
a  sale,  and  bring  so  much  pleasure  to  the  little  ones. 
The  tin,  lead  and  sheet-iron  toys  are  stamped  out  in 
halves,  by  machines   of  the   same  class  with  the  dies 
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used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-wares.  They  are  put 
together  and  soldered  slightly  by  children,  and  then 
passed  along  to  receive  their  appropriate  coloring. 
These  toys,  which  are  of  Yankee  invention,  have 
largely  taken  the  place  of  the  German  toys,  once  so 
extensively  sold  here,  being  stronger,  and  better 
adapted  for  the  introduction  of  the  mechanisms  for 
producing  motion,  sound,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time, 
cheaper.  They  are  largely  made  from  scrap  iron  and 
tin,  and  even  the  superabundant  cast-away  tin  cans  are 
utilized  for  the  service. 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  tin,  lead,  spelter  and 
sheet-iron  toys,  are  Elias  Durlach,  Max  Miller,  and 
H.  F.  Leser;  of  steam  and  mechanical  toys,  the  Union 
Toy  Manufacturing   Co.,  and  Edward  P.  Ryder. 

Prom  these  to  other  toys  and  games  the  transition 
to  wooden  toys  and  boxes,  to  dolls,  to  indestructible 
toys,  games  and  puzzles,  to  builders'  blocks,  to 
children's  and  dolls'  carriages,  and  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  toys,  is  easy  and  natural. 

Mr.  P.  Sythoff  is  easily  king  in  the  department  of 
wooden  toys  and  boxes,  though  he  has  competitors; 
what  Messrs.  McLaughlin  Brothers  cannot  furnish  in 
the  way  of  toy-books,  indestructibles,  pictorial  illus- 
trations, puzzles  and  games,  might  well  go  unfurnished. 
Messrs.  J.  Goetz^s  Sons,  Peter  Hillenbrand,  George 
Hodgett,  and  Frederick  Scellenherger,  etc.,  manufacture 
dolls  and  a  great  variety  of  children's  toys. 

But  the  children's  benefactor  is  Crandall,  "the  in- 
imitable." His  toys  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and  conditions; 
his  dolls  that  talk,  walk,  sing,  dance,  jump  and  fly,  and 
do  everything  almost  that  a  human  being  can  do;  his 
mechanical  toys,  and  above  all,  his  velocipedes,  bicycles, 
tricycles,  quadricycles;  his  carriages  for  dolls  of  all 
conditions  and  ranks;  his  children's  carriages,  and 
everything  else  that  can  make  a  child  frantic  with  joy, 
are  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

But  Mr.  Crandall  doesn't  make  all  his  toys,  and 
what  is  worse,  those  which  he  does  make,  are  not  made 
in  Kings  County;  more's  the  pity,  and  so  we  cannot 
place  him  as  we  would  be  glad  to  do,  among  the  Kings 
County  manufacturers.  But  we  make  up  for  that  else- 
where in  this  volume,  where  we  speak  of  him  as  a 
dealer. 

A  young  and  enterprising  house,  now  Schwalbach 
&  Obrig,  have  recently  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  children's  or  baby  carriages.  Mr.  Alexander 
Schwalbach  commenced  the  manufacture  of  baby  car- 
riages in  September,  1882,  at  131  First  Street,  near 
Broadway,  E.  D.  His  capital  was  $5,000;  he  em- 
ployed ten  men,  and  produced  $50,000  the  first  year. 
On  the  Ist  of  May,  1883,  he  took  Theodore  Obrig  as 
partner,  and  extended  the  business,  adding  to  it  the 
manufacture  of  reed  and  rattan  furniture,  establishing 
for  this  purpose  a  new  factory  at  57  Fifth  street.  The 
wood  wook  of  their  various  articles  they  manufacture 
at  Walton,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  as  does  Mr.  Cran- 
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dall  also;  but  the  iron  work,  plated  work,  etc.,  and  the 
putting  together  of  their  baby  carriages  is  all  done 
here.  They  are  now  employing  100  hands,  and  pro- 
duce goods  to  the  value  of  $80,000.  Their  sales  are 
both  wholesale  and  retail.  The  firm  are  young,  enter- 
prising and  energetic  men,  of  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
and  are  bound  to  succeed. 

The  census  gave  the  statistics  of  the  manufactures 
of  toys  and  games  as  10  establishments,  388  hands, 
$332,146  annual  product.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments has  not  increased,  but  the  number  of  hands  is 
now  450,  and  the  product,  the  manufacturers  say, 
exceeds  $500,000. 


SECTION  X. 

Builders',  Mechanics'  and  Housekeeping  Hard- 
ware, and  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Implements  and  Machinery. 

Hardware  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  and  in- 
cludes machines,  implements  and  utensils,  wholly  of 
metal,  partly  of  metal  and  wood,  wholly  of  the  harder 
woods,  or  partly  or  wholly  of  porcelain,  granite  wares, 
and  metal  or  metallic  earths.  Each  of  the  kinds  of 
hardware  specified  in  our  title  may  be  of  either  ma- 
terial. 

Builders'  hardware  includes  hinges,  latches,  door- 
knobs, locks,  keys,  bolts,  fasteners,  door-chains,  gong 
and  other  door  bells,  window  catches  and  fasteners, 
trimmings  for  blinds,  etc.,  etc.  These  may  be  of  iron, 
brass,  bronze,  and  some  of  them  of  porcelain  or  stone- 
ware. Plumbers'  and  gas-fitters'  hardware  includes 
basins,   faucets,   chains,  gas-burners  and  the  simpler 
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tools  of  the  trade,  but  not  what  are  known  as  Gas-fit- 
ters' and  Plumhers'  supplies.  These,  too,  are  of  por- 
celain or  enameled  ware,  and  of  bronze  or  plated 
metal.  Mechanics'  hardware  includes  the  simpler 
tools,  axes,  hatchets,  planes,  hammers,  adzes,  chisels, 
screw-drivers,  tack-hammers,  brad-awls,  squares,  com- 
passes, scales,  common  saws,  two-foot  rules,  measuring 
tapes,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  usually  of  metal  and  wood 
except  the  tapes,  and  some  of  these  are  of  steel. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  hardware  includes 
hoes,  rakes,  pitchforks,  spades,  shovels,  garden  trowels, 
scratchers,  harrows,  flower-stands,  flower-pots,  tree 
pruners,  saws,  trimming  knives,  hay  knives,  grass 
knives,  sickles,  scythes,  cradles,  flower  trellises,  &o.,  &c. 
Except  the  flower-pots  these  are  all  of  metal  and  wood, 
or  of  wood  alone.  Housekeeping  hardware  embraces  too 
many  items  to  be  enumerated  here,  but  they  will  be  re- 
called by  our  readers.  In  this  department,  iron,  steel, 
bronze,  plated  metals,  silver,  wood  of  all  qualities  and 
degrees  of  hardness,  porcelain,  earthen  or  stone  ware, 
and  pottery  of  all  grades,  are  the  materials  of  which 
the  utensils  are  made,  and  great  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tive skill  is  displayed  in  constantly  providing  new  ar- 
ticles and  new  patterns  to  supplement  or  to  supplant 
those  already  in  use.  There  is  still  another  class  of 
hardware  goods,  not  made  for  general  use,  but  to  sup- 
ply the  manufacturers  the  parts  of  articles  they  manu- 
facture. Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  tea-pots,  tea- 
kettles, sugar-bowls,  milk-cups,  pitchers,  drinking  cups, 
card  receivers,  etc.,  of  metal,  whether  planished  tin, 
brittania,  nickel,  or  white  metal  for  plating,  the 
handles,  noses,  spouts,  etc.,  etc.,  are  not  cast  or  moulded 
with  the  vessel,  but  are  cast  separately,  and  soldered  to 
the  vessel  very  deftly  and  delicately,  and,  if  it  is  sub- 
sequently plated,  the  seam  or  joint  is  invisible. 

All  these  descriptions  of  hardware  are  manufactured 
in  Kings  county,  although  hardly  any  two  houses  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  goods. 

The  builders'  hardware  is  very  much  divided.  Door- 
knobs, drawers  and  bolt-knobs,  insulators,  and  every- 
thing which  can  be  made  of  porcelain  is  manufactured 
by  the  Union  Porcelain  Works.  Bronze  hinges,  knobs, 
latches  and  trimmings  are  made  by  Charles  Mellish, 
and  we  believe  also  by  the  Ansonsia  Clock  Co.  Many 
of  the  more  ornamental  of  these  articles  in  bronze  and 
brass  are  also  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Creamer,  at  the 
Brooklyn  City  Foundry,  and  by  some  of  the  brass 
foundries.  The  more  common  articles,  are  made  by 
the  small  founders  and  machinists,  and  the  locks,  keys, 
gongs,  etc.,  by  the  lock  manufacturers.  Williams, 
White  d;  Co.,  Nostrand  and  Flushing  avenues,  make 
everything  in  this  line  except  the  bronze  goods.  They 
employ  about  65  hands,  and  produce  $65,000  to  $70,000 
a  year.  Farrington  <&  Whitney  are  in  nearly  the  same 
line,  and  do  about  the  same  amount  of  business.  We 
think  they  make  some  bronze  goods.  Other  manufac- 
turers  are :    Bohanan,    Brehler,    Deitz,   and   Ellis. 


The  plumbers'  hardware  comes  from  I.  Branders  & 
Son,  J.  Conway,  G.  D.  Kimher  &  Son,  H.  McShane 
<&  Co.,  Ronalds  d;  Co.,  W  IT.  Storey,  and  B.  E.  Val- 
entine, and  the  gas-burners  from  the  E.  P.  Gleason 
Manufacturing  Co.  There  is  nothing  in  the  line  of 
builders'  or  plumbers'  and  gas-fitters'  hardware,  nor  in 
any  other  department  of  the  builders'  or  decorators'  art, 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  finest  public  or 
private  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  which  cannot  be  fur- 
nished, of  as  excellent  quality  and  as  tasteful  form,  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Brooklyn  as  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 

The  mechanics'  hardware  comes  from  various  sources. 
The  saws  are  furnished  by  the  Vulcan  Saw  Works,  by 
C.  W.  Dunlap,  and  several  other  parties;  the  files  by 
C.  B.  Paul  mostly  ;  the  hammers  by  G.  W.  Dunlap, 
H.  L.  Judd  <&  Co.,  Williams,  White  <t  Co.  and  others; 
the  squares,  two-foot  rules,  etc.,  by  T.  J.  Large  <&  Son. 
The  measuring  tapes  by  George  M.  Eddy  cfe  Co,  etc., 
etc. 

We  will  speak  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  hard- 
ware a  little  farther  on.  The  largest  manufacturer  of 
housekeeping  hardware  in  Kings  County  is  Charles  W. 
Dunlap,  whose  catalogue  shows  a  very  great  variety  of 
items.  He  confines  himself,  however,  mostly  to  those 
articles  which  are  of  iron  and  steel  combined  with 
wood,  or  of  metal  only.  His  list  contains  275  items. 
The  tin  household  wares,  and  those  of  enamelled  or 
granite  coating,  are  furnished  by  the  tin  manufacturers, 
like  Ketcham  &  Co.,  Haherman,  Ilsley  &  Co.,  Vogel, 
Somers  Bros.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.;  the  hollow-ware  castings 
by  John  Sandaver,  Gedney  <&  Nungasser,  and  other 
small  founders;  and  the  wood  hardware  \)j  M.  M.  Bel- 
lows, Christopher  Fitter,  George  Kessel,  William  A. 
Vredenhurgh,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Hoisted  Manufacturing  Co.  are  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  casting  handles,  ears,  noses  and  spouts  to 
metal  goods  for  household  use,  a  large  business  in  itself. 
Oakley  T.  Lee  manufactures  hardware  specialties,  such 
as  gong-bells,  spiral  springs,  etc.  Several  of  the  other 
hardware  manufacturers  are  similarly  engaged. 

Subsection   I. — Agricultural  Machinery  and  Imple- 
ments. 

This  industry,  which  at  one  time  was  a  large  one  in 
Kings  County,  has  now  nearly  ceased  here,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  the  wood, 
iron  and  steel  (which  are  the  principal  raw  materials 
required  in  the  manufacture),  at  points  farther  west, 
and  in  regions  easily  accessible  to  great  forests  and 
iron  mills  and  furnaces. 

The  Agricultural  Machine  Works,  in  Plymouth 
street,  were  established  by  R.  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  in  1854, 
and  for  a  score  of  years  or  more  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive business,  requiring  a  steam  engine  of  100-horse 
power  to  drive  their  machinery,  employing  250  men, 
manufacturing  not  only  mowing  and  reaping  machines. 
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but  a  general  line  of  agricultural  implements.  But 
the  great  development  of  manufactories  for  these  ma- 
chines in  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Batavia,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
South  Bend,  Chicago,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  their  production  here,  led  Messrs.  Allen  to  remove 
their  factory,  about  five  years  since,  into  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  rent  their  building  and  power  to  other 
parties,  for  manufacturing  horse  trucks,  wheelwright 
work,  etc.  There  are  two  or  three  other  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  in  the  county,  but  their 
business  is  small  ;  the  census  reported  but  one  in  1880. 
Of  these  the  largest  is  Messrs.  Edmiston  <&  Waddell, 
in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  It.  GrammicKs  Son,  whose 
works  extend  from  103  North  First  to  64  North 
Second  street,  in  the  Eastern  District,  has  also 
been  in  the  business  since  1874.  His  production  is 
about  $10,000.  Of  the  horticultural  tools,  C.  W. 
Dunlap  manufactures  a  full  line.  The  statistics  of  the 
hardware  manufacture  in  Brooklyn  in  the  census  of 
1880  were  34  establishments ;  $432,550  capital ;  441 
hands  employed;  |193,186  wages  paid;  $401,251  mate- 
rial used,  and  $750,297  annual  product.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  define  what  shall  be  classed  as  hardware,  and 
there  are  so  many  firms,  a  part  of  whose  production 
may  be  classed  as  hardware  and  a  part  as  something 
else,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  statistics 
are  approximately  correct  or  not.  The  production  has 
certainly  not  decreased  since  1880. 

Subsection   II. — Refrigerutors. 

The  general  use  of  refrigerators,  which  may  preserve 
the  ice  from  too  rapid  melting,  is  of  recent  origin.  It 
is  not  yet  fifty  years  since  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  ice  for  family  use  became  a  business  sufficiently 
large  to  be  profitable.  Now  one  of  the  great  ice  com- 
panies has  its  wagons  traversing  every  street  of  Kings 
and  New  York  counties;  has  a  capital  of  over  three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  has  an  annual  income  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  millions,  and  employs  more  than 
two  thousand  men  in  distributing  the  ice.  Other  ice 
companies  do  a  smaller  but  still  a  profitable  business. 

All  of  this  vast  traffic  in  ice  creates  a  demand  for 
refrigerators,  from  the  great  refrigerating  room  of  the 
large  provision  dealers  and  hotels,  and  the  refrigerat- 
ing vats  of  the  breweries,  to  the  smaller  and  less  costly 
family  refrigerators  and  ice  chests.  Every  large  city 
has  its  refrigerator  manufactories,  and  of  a  great 
variety  of  patterns;  every  hardware  and  house  fur- 
nishing store,  has  the  agency  of  from  one  to  a  half 
dozen  manufacturers,  each  claiming  to  be  the  best. 

Eefrigerators  are  of  varied  construction,  but  the 
most  effective  embody  the  following  principles,  viz. : 

(1).  The  ice  in  a  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  refriger- 
ator; (2).  A  perforated  rack  or  false  bottom  to  the 
ice  chamber;  (3).  A  guarded  entrance  of  the  outer 
air,  so  that  it  will  pass  over  and  around  the  ice  to  the 
space  under  the  rack  ;  (4).  A  drainage  on  each  side  of 


the  refrigerator,  of  the  water  from  the  melted  ice,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  extend  along  the  sides  and  back 
and  keep  the  air  between  the  lining  and  outside  of  the 
refrigerator,  at  a  temperature  not  above  33°  F.,  and 
finally  be  concentrated  by  a  sloping  groove  to  the  vent 
or  outlet  ;  (5).  By  this  means  the  air  in  the  refrigera- 
tor will  be  kept  constantly  dry,  and  of  a  temperature 
not  above  35°,  at  which  teniperature  no  decay  or  fer- 
mentation is  possible  ;  (6).  It  is  desirable  that  the: 
external  surface  of  the  refrigerator  should  be  painted 
with  a  water-proof  and  fire-proof  paint,  which  shall 
prevent  the  introduction  of  hot  air  or  moisture  through 
the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Such  a  refrigerator  will  be  economical  in  its  con- 
sumption of  ice;  the  cold  air  in  it  will  be  dry,  and  of 
a  temperature,  extraordinaries  excepted,  not  exceeding 
35°  F. ;  it  will  neither  freeze  the  articles  placed  within 
it,  which  would  impair  their  quality,  nor  convey 
moisture  to  them,  which  would  in  most  cases,  cause 
their  destruction.  The  refrigerators  in  the  markets 
approximating  to  this  standard  most  nearly,  are  those 
which  are  most  desirable;  those  departing  from  it  in 
any  essential  particular  are  to  be  avoided.  Without 
denouncing  any  manufacturer  or  any  pattern  of  refrig- 
erators, it  is  still  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  those 
put  on  the  market  do  not  meet  these  requirements. 

Our  Kings  County  manufacturers,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  do  conform  to  these  principles  more  nearly  than 
any  others  within  our  knowledge.  They  are  not  per- 
fect, and  have  yet  some  faults  which  they  will  correct. 

Messrs.  Cooper  &  McKee,  of  115-119  Gwinnett 
street,  are  the  oldest  and  largest  house  in  the  trade,  Mr. 
McKee  having  been  engaged  in  it  since  1875,  and  M^. 
Cooper  being  previously  of  the  house  of  McGill  & 
Cooper.  Mr.  Mc  QUI  is  now  established  in  McKibbin 
street.  Both  houses  manufacture  many  styles  of  refrig- 
erators, but  aside  from  the  ice  chests,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  having  the  ice  chamber  at  the  top.  Their 
drainage  is  very  perfect,  and  their  cupboards  are  dry 
and  sufficiently  cold  to  keep  provisions  well.  They  are 
moderately  economical  of  ice,  though  some  improve- 
ments, introduced  the  present  winter,  will  make  their 
reputation  much  higher  in  this  respect. 

The  annual  product  of  the  refrigerator  manufaMure 
(exclusive  of  refrigerating  machines),  is  about  $116,- 
000;  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  about  60. 


SECTION  XI. 

Silver-Plating  and  Silver-Plated  Wares. 

The  only  item  in  the  tables  of  the  manufactures  of 
Brooklyn  put  forth  in  the  Tenth  Census,  which  can 
have  any  reference  to  the  business  of  silver-plating,  is 
the  title,  electro-plating,  and  these  are  its  statistics  : 
number  of  establishments,  6  ;  capital  invested,  $10,650  ; 
hands  employed,  30  ;  annual  amount  paid  in  wages, 
$9,371;  value  of  raw  material,  $3,630;  value  of  pro- 
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duct&,  $21,632.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  term 
"  electro-plating  "  includes  copper-plating,  and  nickel- 
plating,  and  electrotyping,  as  well  as  silver  and 
gold  plating.  The  number  of  houses  engaged  in  the 
first  three  of  these  descriptions  of  electro-plating  is  not 
less  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  one  of  the  nickel-platers 
alone,  does  more  than  five  times  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness, and  produces  five  times  as  great  a  value  of  goods 
as  the  census  assigns  to  the  whole  six  electro-platers. 

But  we  are  not  now  fighting  the  battles  of  the  nickel- 
platers,  or  copper  electro-platers,  or  electrotypers 
against  the  Census  Office  ;  we  have  only  to  consider  in 
this  place,  the  silver-platers.  Of  these,  the  Directory  of 
1882  gave  the  names  of  eight  firms;  that  of  1883  re- 
duced the  number  to  five.  Of  these  six  in  the  former 
year  and  three  in  the  latter  are  merely  re-platers  and 
repairers  in  a  small  way,  who  are  unable  to  do  any 
large  pieces,  or  even  any  small  ones,  requiring  the  use 
of  moulds  or  machinery,  but  bring  them  at  once  to  the 
large  manufactories  ;  one  is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  door-plates,  silvered  knobs,  and  articles  of  hard- 
ware and  plumbing  necessity,  which  require  plating. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  resort  to 
the  electro-plating  process  at  all  ;  but  as  there  is  some 
economy  in  it,  the  probability  is  that  most  of  the  arti- 
cles are  electro-plated.  The  other  house  which  is  en- 
gaged in  silver  and  gold  plating,  has  undertaken  the 
manufacture  of  that  almost  infinite  variety  of  goods, 
which,  though  they  are  not  all  hollow,  yet  are  known 
to  the  trade  as  "  hollow  wares."  These  include  ice- 
pitchers,  fiagons,  wine  and  beer  pitchers,  communion 
services,  tea  services  in  great  variety,  castors,  card  re- 
ceivers, oyster  dishes,  tureens,  silver  bowls  and  cups, 
butter  dishes,  with  and  without  covers,  fruit  holders, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  They  make  no  flat  ware,  such  as  knives, 
forks  and  spoons,  except  the  fancy  fish  and  fruit  knives, 
and  the  spoons  for  especial  use,  such  as  sugar  spoons, 
olive,  salad  and  other  ornamental  spoons  and  wares, 
more  largely  used  in  wedding  presents  than  for  any 
more  practical  purpose.  This  house,  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Webstee  &  Beother,  takes  rank  among  the  seven  or 
eight  great  manufacturers  of  silver-plated  wares  in  this 
country:  the  Meriden  Brittania  Company;  Reed  and 
Barton;  Simpson,  Hall  and  Miller;  the  Meriden  Silver 
Plate  Co.;  the  Middletown  Silver  Plate  Co.;  the  Wil- 
cox Silver  Plate  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  we  believe 
also  one  large  house  in  Cincinnati  and  another  in 
Chicago. 


Commencing  in  a  small  way  in  New  York  city,  just  after 
the  war,  as  the  successors  of  Asa  Rogers  and  William  Dupree 
(Mr.  Rogers  being  one  of  three  brothers  whose  names  are 
thoroughly  identifled  with  the  early  history  of  electro-plating 
in  this  country),  they  made  wares  of  such  excellence  as  to 
create  a  demand  for  their  goods  greater  than  they  could  sup- 
ply. They  removed  to  Brooklyn  very  soon,  and  after  several 
experiences  of  too  straitened  quarters,  erected  their  present 
fine   six-story  warehouse,   of    which  we    give    a  view    in 
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this  page.  Messrs.  "Webster  not  only  own  the  building, 
which  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  block,  but  the  adjacent 
lots,  which  gives  them  a  complete  command  of  all  the  light 
and  air  they  need  on  each  side  of  the  building ;  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  wares. 
In  this  great  establishment  they  employ  an  average  of  135 
hands,  paying  annually  about  $65,000  in  wages,  and  produc- 
ing silver  and  gold  plated  wares  of  the  value  of  $275,000  to 
$300,000. 

A  tour  through  their  works  reveals  much  that  is  very  inter- 
esting in  this  manufacture.  We  begin  with  the  basement, 
where  the  raw  material,  which  is  to  be  transformed  into 
articles  of  such  beauty,  is  stored.  And  now,  before  we  look 
into  the  innocent-seeming  kettle  in  yonder  brick  furnace,  let 
us  indulge  in  a  little  philosophical  and  historical  explanation. 
In  the  early  days  of  plated  ware,  before  the  electroplating 
methods  were  discovered,  the  basis  of  all  plated  goods  for 
table  use  was  copper,  and  these  wares  were  made  mostly  in 
England,  and  exported  to  this  country.  After  a  while  a 
whiter  and  somewhat  cheaper  basis  was  sought  for,  and  this 
was  found,  at  first,  in  that  compound  of  varying  proportions 
known  as  German  silver,  or  more  recently  as  nickel  silver. 
This  is  a  compound  or  alloy  of  nickel  and  brass  in  different 
proportions.  Sometimes  tin  is  added;  generally,  in  practice, 
the  amount  of  nickel  is  small,  and  of  brass  large,  for  eco- 
nomical and  other  reasons.  For  what  is  known  as  flat  ware, 
forks,  spoons  and  knife  handles,  this  is  a  very  good  compound, 
not,  perhaps,  the  best  possible,  but  though  it  is  liable  to  the 
offensive  brassy  odor,  it  is  better  than  a  softer  and  more 
easily  worked  metal.  But  for  what  is  known  as  hollow  ware, 
it  was  early  seen  that  a  more  flexible  and  easily  moulded  and 
turned  metal,  which  should  be  of  the  silver  color,  would  be 
better,  and  nearly  all  the  large  manufacturers  are  nowagreed 
in  using  a  composition  known  as  Brittania  or  Albata,  whose 
composition  is  mainly  of  pig  tin,  of  the  quality  known  as 
Straits  or  Malacca  tin,  with  a  moderate  percentage  of  copper, 
and  a  still  smaller  one  of  antimony.  The  tin  is  flexible,  and 
of  a  whiteness  strongly  resembling  silver;  the  copper  gives  it 
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firmness  and  body,  while  it  does  not  diminish  its  flexibility; 
and  the  antimony  hardens  it  and  makes  it  take  sharper  and 
cleaner  impressions  from  the  dies  or  moulds  which  are  used 
iu  the  ornamental  portions,  and  the  handles,  &o.,  of  such  of 
the  articles  as  are  cast. 

This  composition  is  more  easily  oxidized  or  discolored  than 
silver,  but  its  color  varies  very  little  from  that  metal.  In  the 
basement  of  Messrs.  Webster's  factory  we  shall  find  kettles 
of  this  metallic  compound  melted  and  so  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated as  to  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass.  From 
the  kettles  they  are  run  into  moulds,  and  come  out  in  plates 
about  10  inches  wide,  15  long  and  not  far  from  an  inch  in 
thickness.  These  plates  are  next  rolled  to  the  desired  thick- 
ness for  the  wares  which  are  to  be  made.  Those  sheets  of 
rolled  metal  which  are  to  be  made  into  waiters,  trays,  &c., 
are  subjected  to  the  stamping,  or  rather,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  drawing  process,  and  by  dies  of  hardened  steel,  often  en- 
grave'd  with  beautiful  decorations,  are  forced  into  the  grace- 
ful forms  in  which  we  find  them.  When  they  are  removed 
from  the  presses  they  are  liable  to  be  warped,  but  by  a  very 
simple  but  ingenious  device  they  are  restored  to  a  perfectly 
flat  and  regular  shape.  A  metallic  table,  having  a  perfectly 
level  and  smooth  surface,  is  heated  to  a  given  temperature, 
and  upon  this  table  the  refractory  trays  are  placed,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  heat  are  so  completely  straightened  that 
they  will  touch  the  table  at  every  point  of  their  under  surface. 

The  sheets  of  metal,  after  being  drawn  through  the  rollers, 
are  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  required.  If  they  are  to  be  made 
into  tea-pots,  coffee-pots,  sugar-bowls,  ice-pitchers  or  vases, 
they  are  cut  into  circular  disks,  from  10  to  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  placed  in  lathes  revolving  with  a  speed  of  3,500 
revolutions  in  a  minute^  and  a  wooden  form  or  block  approx- 
imating to  the  general  design  which  is  desired  being  placed 
as  a  guide  in  the  lathe,  the  skilful  workman  applies  the 
metallic  disk  to  the  lathe,  and  by  the  adroit  manipulation  of 
a  tool,  somewhat  like  a  burnishing  tool,  forms  it  into  the 
required  shape,  and  with  a  beautifully  polished  surface.  The 
ring  at  the  top  is  attached  and  held  by  a  projecting  lip  of  the 
metal,  which  is  turned  down  by  the  tool.  If  it  is  to  be  em- 
bossed or  ornamented,  this  is  done  by  means  of  an  embossing 
press  with  matching  dies.  If  it  is  to  have  the  hammered 
flnish,  this  is  done  by  hand,  and  both  the  embossing  and 
hammering  are  done  by  women,  and  done  admirably  well. 
The  engraved  and  chased  work  is  executed  by  men,  not  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  done  as  well  by  women,  who  possess 
the  same  artistic  skill,  but  because  these  ai-e  not  easily  found. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  in  the  manufactures  of  Kings 
county,  the  field  of  labor  open  to  women  is  steadily  expand- 
ing, and  that  their  wages,  for  the  higher  classes  of  work, 
are  approximating  to  those  of  men  in  the  same  positions.  A 
more  thorough  training  in  the  arts  of  design  would  result  in 
a  still  greater  enlargement  of  their  sphere  of  action.  But  to 
return  to  our  wares.  The  handles,  spouts,  rings,  &c.,  of  the 
various  articles  of  hollow  ware  are  cast  and  soldered  on  to 
their  respective  vessels.  The  moulds  in  which  they  are  cast 
are  expensive,  and  the  patterns  are  constantly  changing. 
"  If  I  could  have  the  money  those  moulds  have  cost  me," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  as  he  opened  a  cupboard  filled  with  these 
patterns,  "  I  cojild  retire  from  business  on  an  ample  fortune." 
The  mould,  which  is  of  brass  or  bronze,  is  made  in  halves, 
hinged  together,  and  each  has  an  upright  tube  when  closed! 
mto  v^hich  the  molten  metal  is  poured.  The  metal  in  con- 
tact with  the  side  of  the  mould  chills  first,  and  the  moulder, 
as  soon  as  he  has  poured  in  the  metal,  tips  the  mould  and  lets 
the  liquid  metal  in  the  centre  run  out.  Were  this  delayed 
for  two  seconds,  the  handle  or  spout  would  be  solid  instead 


of  being  hollow.  When  cooled,  these  handles,  spouts,  &c, 
are  cleaned,  filed  and  trimmed,  and  then  soldered  on  the 
vessels.  The  bases  of  the  teapots,  sugar  bowls,  &c.,  which 
have  been  turned  on  the  lathes,  are  also  soldered  on,  and  the 
articles  are  scoured  and  cleaned  for  the  silvering,  which  is  ap- 
plied in  a  magneto-galvanic  bath.  The  gilding  of  the  inner 
surface  of  cups,  vases,  &c.,  is  performed  by  a  different  pro- 
cess, though  still  magneto-galvanic.  When  the  vessels  are 
taken  out  of  the  bath,  they  are  of  a  creamy  or  ecni  color. 
This  is  removed,  either  by  scrubbing  or  by  scouring  upon  a 
fine  emery  wheel,  and  the  silver  surface  appears.  This  is 
burnished,  or  buffed,  or  polished  on  a  wheel,  or  by  a  particu- 
lar process  a  satin  surface  is  produced.  The  manufacturers' 
stamp  is  put  on,  and  the  thickness  of  the  plating  is  specified. 
Awhile  ago  the  purchasers  were  satisfied  with  duplex  plate; 
then  nothing  but  triplex  would  answer,  and  now  the  rage  is 
for  quadruple!  plating;  one  enterprising  house,  seeking  to 
distance  all  its  rivals,  announces  "  sextessimal  plating."  It 
does  not  matter;  all  grades  are  plunged  in  the  same  silver 
bath,  and  kept  there  for  the  same  lime;  and  the  triplex  plate 
is  just  as  thick  as  the  sextessimal.  The  plated  wares  are  now 
ready  for  packing,  or  for  storing  away  in  dark  chests  till 
they  are  ordered,  and  Messrs.  Webster  &  Brother  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  the  numerous 
articles  on  their  illustrated  catalogue  to  fill  their  orders 
promptly.  This  enormous  demand  for  articles  of  luxury, 
while  very  gratifying  to  the  manufacturers,  is  another  of  the 
many  evidences  of  the  extravagance  of  our  times,  especially 
in  our  own  country. 


A  few  words  now  of  the  electroplaters,  electrotypers, 
and  nickel-platers.  The  last-named  branch  of  the 
business  has  had  a  rapid  development  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  The  nickel-plated  trimmings  are 
found  in  all  buildings,  stores,  offices,  railroad  cars, 
steamboats  and  steamships.  The  very  slight  oxidization 
to  which  the  nickel  is  subject  makes  it  very  desirable 
for  many  uses;  our  five  and  three  cent  coins  are  almost 
pure  nickel,  and  the  Mexican  Government  has  decided 
recently  to  make  its  subsidiary  coin  wholly  of  it,  and  to 
issue  certificates  payable  for  duties  based  on  it.  Our 
nickel-platers  in  Kings  County  in  May,  1883,  were  five 
in  number,  and  were  all  doing  a  good  business,  em- 
ploying about  100  Ijands,  and  producing  in  all  over 
8100,000  of  goods.  The  other  companies  or  firms  en- 
gaged in  electroplating  or  replating  silver  and  copper, 
and  the  electrotypers,  numbered  together  eight  estab- 
lishments, employing  about  70  hands,  and  producing 
nearly  $80,000. 

We  may  safely  put  down  the  whole  business  as  pro- 
ducing more  than  8450,000. 

Having  thus  canvassed  all  the  branches  of  industry 
in  Kings  County  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
materials  in  whole  or  in  part,  let  us  now  sum  lip  the 
number  of  hands  and  the  total  annual  out-put,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  estimated. 

A  careful  footing  makes  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed 14,300,  representing  more  than  57,000  dependent 
persons,  and  a  total  production  of  824,823,000. 

When  we  consider  that  here  are  no  large  yards  for 
building  steamships,  no  great  marine  engine  or  loco- 
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motive  works,  no  furnaces  for  the  production  of  pig 
iron  or  steel,  this  amount  of  production  appears  to  be 
very  large,  and  shows  the  resolute  and  persistent  in- 
dustry of  our  metal-workers. 


SECTION  XII. 

The  Manufacture  of  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc.  i. 
White  Lead  and  Its  Professed  Substitute — 
Linseed  Oil.  2.  Painters'  Colors,  Dry.  3. 
Paints  in  Colors  and  White,  Mixed  with 
Oils  or  Other  Ingredients.  4.  Varnishes. 
5.  Whiting  and  Paris  White,  and  the  Art  of 
Kalsomining. 

The  manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  in  Kings 
county  does  not  include  what  are  known  as  tube  or 
artists'  colors;  for  though  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
paint  manufacturing  houses  does  produce  these,  their 
manufactory  of  them  is  in  .New  Jersey.  But  all  the 
descriptions  of  paints  which  are  used  on  surfaces  of 
wood  or  iron,  or  other  metals,  and  all  kinds  of  varnishes 
used  on  wood,  metallic  or  paper  surfaces,  are  made 
here,  as  well  as  all  descriptions  of  dryers.  All  the  so- 
called  mineral  paints  are  made  or  refined  for  use  here, 
as  well  as  the  linseed  and  other  oils,  and  the  refined 
spirits  of  turpentine  which  have  so  large  a  measure  of 
use  in  all  descriptions  of  painting. 

The  whiting,  paris  white,  white  oxide  of  zinc,  glue, 
and  other  constituents  of  the  wash  known  as  kalsomine, 
alabastine,  etc.,  are  also  either  made  or  prepared  for 
use  here. 

The  subject  is  consequently  one  of  great  compass 
and  extent. 

Subsection  I. —  WMU  lead. 

Let  us  take  up  each  department  of  the  manufacture 
in  its  natural  order.  With  the  exception  of  the  coarse 
paints  applied  to  rough  surfaces  of  iron,  wood  or  stone 
for  their  preservation,  which  may  be  of  coal  tar,  red 
lead,  lime,  or  other  articles,  all  paints  used  in  house 
painting  and  ornamental  work  have  either  white  lead 
or  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  either  pure  or  adulterated, 
as  their  basis.  What  is  white  lead,  and  how  is  it  pre- 
pared ?  It  is  a  carbonate,  or  perhaps  a  carbonate  and 
a  white  oxide  of  lead  mixed,  and  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  very  white  and  heavy  powder.  It  mixes 
readily  with  oil,  giving  to  it  a  drying  property,  spreads 
well  under  the  brush,  and  perfectly  covers  the  surface 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  not  only  employed  alone  as  the  best  sort  of 
white  paint,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  the  general 
material  or  body  of  a  great  number  of  paints,  the 
colors  of  which  are  produced  by  mixing  suitable  color- 
ing matter  with  the  white  lead.  Besides  its  use  as  a 
pamt,  it  is  also  in  demand  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  vulcanized  india-rubber.  To  pre- 
pare it  the  purest  pig  lead,  such  as  the  refined  foreign 


lead  and  the  metal  from  the  mines  of  the  western 
states,  is  almost  exclusively  used.  This  was  by  the 
old  methods  made  in  thin  sheets  and  these  coiled  into 
small  rolls  to  be  subjected  to  the  chemical  treatment. 
But  according  to  the  American  method  devised  by  Mr. 
Augustus  Graham,  of  Brooklyn,  and  now  generally 
adopted,  the  lead  is  cast  into  circular  gratings  or 
"  buckles,"  which  closely  resemble  in  form  the  large 
old-fashioned  shoe-buckles,  from  which  they  receive 
their  name.  They  are  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  lead  hardly  exceeds  one- sixth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Ingenious  methods  of  casting  them  are  in 
use  in  the  American  factories,  by  which  the  lead  is  run 
upon  moulds  directly  from  the  furnace,  and  the  buckles 
are  separated  from  each  other  and  delivered  without 
handling  into  the  vessels  for  receiving  them.  They 
are  then  packed  in  earthen  pots  shaped  like  flower-pots, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  ledge  or  three  pro- 
jecting points  in  the  inside,  intended  to  keep  the  pieces 
above  the  bottom,  in  which  is  placed  some  strong  vine- 
gar or  acetic  acid.  It  is  recommended  that  on  one  side 
the  pot  should  be  partially  open  above  the  ledge,  and 
if  made  full  all  round,  it  is  well  to  knock  out  a  piece  in 
order  to  admit  a  freer  circulation  of  vapors  through  the 
lead.  In  large  establishments  an  immense  supply  of 
these  pots  is  kept  on  hand,  the  number  at  one  of  the 
Brooklyn  works  being  reckoned  at  not  less  than  200,000. 
They  continue  constantly  in  use  till  accidentally 
broken  below  the  ledge.  Being  packed  with  the 
buckles  and  the  acid,  they  are  set  close  together  in 
rows  upon  a  bed  of  spent  tan,  a  foot  to  two  feet  thick, 
and  thin  sheets  of  lead  are  laid  among  and  over  the  pots 
in  several  thicknesses,  but  always  so  as  to  leave  open 
spaces  among  them.  An  area  is  thus  covered,  it  may 
be  twenty  feet  square  or  of  less  dimensions,  and  is  en- 
closed by  board  partitions,  which,  upon  suitable  frame- 
work, can  be  carried  up  twenty-five  feet  high  if  re- 
quired. When  the  pots  and  the  interstices  among  them 
are  well  packed  with  lead,  a  flooring  of  boards  is  laid 
over  them,  and  upon  this  is  spread  another  layer  of  tan; 
and  in  the  same  manner  eight  or  ten  courses  are  built 
up,  containing  in  all,  it  may  be,  12,000  pots  and  50  or 
60  tons  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  buried  beneath  an  up- 
per layer  of  tan.  As  the  process  of  conversion  re- 
quires from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  the  large  factories 
have  a  succession  of  these  stacks,  which  are  charged  one 
after  another;  so  that  when  the  process  is  completed  in 
one,  and  the  pots  and  lead  have  been  removed  and  the 
chamber  is  recharged,  another  is  ready  for  the  same 
operation. 

The  conversion  of  metallic  lead  into  carbonate  is  in- 
duced by  the  fermenting  action,  which  commences  in 
the  tan«oon  after  the  pile  is  completed.  The  heat  thus 
generated  evaporates  the  vinegar,  and  the  vapors  of 
water  and  acetic  acid  rising  among  the  lead  oxidize  its 
surface  and  convert  it  externally  into  a  subacetate  of 
lead ;  at  the  same  time  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the 
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tan  circulates   among  the  lead    and   transforms    the 
acetate  into  carbonate  of  the  oxide,  setting  the  acetic 
acid  free  to  renew  its  office  upon  fresh  surfaces  of  lead. 
"When  the  tan  ceases  to  ferment,  the  process  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  stack  may  then  be  taken  to  pieces.     The 
lead  is  found  in  its  original  forms,  but  of  increased 
bulk  and  weight,  and  more  or  less  completely  converted 
into  the  white  carbonate.     The  thoroughness   of   the 
operation  depends  upon  a  variety   of  circumstances; 
even  the  weather  and  season  of  the  year  having  an  in- 
fluence upon  it.     The  pieces  not  entirely  converted  have 
a  core  of  metallic  or  "  blue  "  lead  beneath  the  white 
carbonate  crust.     The  separation  is  made  by  beating 
off  the  white  portion,  and  this  being  done  upon  per- 
forated copper  shelves  set  in  large  wooden  tanks  and 
covered  with  water,  the  escape  of  the  fine   metallic 
dust  is  entirely  prevented  and  its  noxious  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  workmen   is  avoided.     In   Europe, 
rolling  machines   closely   covered   are   applied  to  the 
same  purpose,  but   less  effectually.     The   white  lead 
thus  collected  is  next  ground  with  water  between  mill- 
stones to  a  thin  paste,  and  by  repeated  grindings  and 
washings  this  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  consistency. 
The  water  is  next  to  be  removed,  and,  according  to  the 
European  plan,  the  creamy  mixture  is  next  turned  into 
earthen  pots,  and  these  are  exposed  upon  shelves   to  a 
temperature  not   exceeding  300°   until   perfectly  dry. 
Instead  of  this  laborious  method,  the  plan  is  adopted  in 
the   American   works   of   employing  shallow  pans   of 
sheet  copper,  provided  with  a   false  bottom,  beneath 
which  steam  from  the  exhaust-pipe  of  the  engine  is 
admitted  to   promote    evaporation.      These   pans    or 
"drying  kilns"  are  sometimes  100  feet  long  and  6  feet 
broad,  and  several  are  set  in  the  building  one  above 
another.      The  liquid  lead   paste   is   pumped   up  into 
large  tanks,  and  the  heavier  portion,  settling  down,  is 
dra-wn  off  into  the  pans,  while  the  thinner  liquid  from 
the  surface  is  returned  to  be  mixed  with  fresh  por- 
tions of  white  lead.     Beside  pans,  tile  tables  heated  by 
flues  in  the  masonry  of  which  they  are  built,  are  also 
employed.     From  four  to  six  days  are  required  for 
thoroughly  drying  the  white  lead.     This  is  the  finish- 
ing  process,  after  which  the  lead  is  ready  for  packing  in 
small  casks  for  the  market. 

The  manufacture  of  white  lead,  which  was  formerly 
an  unhealthy  and  even  dangerous  occupation,  has  been 
so  much  improved  by  the  expedients  for  keeping  the 
material  wet  and  thus  preventing  the  rising  of  the  fine 
dust,  that  the  peculiar  lead  disease  now  rarely  attacks 
the  workmen.  The  business  is  conducted  altogether 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  gives  employment  to  numerous 
extensive  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  have  arrangements  for  converting-stacks 
that  extend  under  cover  200  feet  in  length,  and  their 
facilities  for  grinding  and  drying  are  proportionally 
j2iese,  and  the  time  required  for  fully  corn- 
process  and  getting  the  white  lead  ready 


extensive, 
pleting  the 


for  market — which  is  from  three  to  four  months— in. 
volve  the  use  of  large  capital  and  tend  to  keep  the 
business  in  few  hands. 

Very  numerous  have  been  the  substitutes  proposed  for 
white  lead  ;  baryta,  silica  (pure  or  compounded),  zinc 
oxide  or  carbonate,  etc.,  etc.,  but  all  have  failed  some- 
where ;  and  success  is  hardly  probable  in  this  century. 
There  is  a  vastly  increasing  demand  for  pure  white 
lead,  and  the  competition  and  watchfulness  of  the  trade 
insure  the  genuineness  of  the  article  thus  warranted  by 
the  manufacturers.-  For  some  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  manufacture  it  was  the  custom  with 
the  manufacturers  to  sell  the  white  lead  dry  to  the 
grinders,  who  then  constituted  a  distinct  trade,  and  who 
ground  the  lead  in  oil  and  mixed  it  with  zinc,  baryta, 
and  other  substances  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  These 
grinders  sold  to  the  house  painters,  and  most  of  them 
dealt  also  in  colors,  which  the  painters  mixed,  and  thus 
obtained  the  tints  they  desired. 

This  business  is  still  transacted  to  some  extent,  but 
there  have  been  material  changes  within  a  few  years 
past.  Some  of  the  white  lead  manufacturers  now  also 
manufacture  linseed  oil  (and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  one  Brooklyn  manufacturer),  and  it  is  now 
their  practice  to  grind  their  white  lead  in  oil  themselves, 
and  sell  it  in  this  condition.  They  are  able  thus  to 
control  the  purity  of  their  lead.  Pails  or  kegs  of 
white  lead  thus  ground  in  oil,  and  bearing  the  brand  of 
a  firm  of  high  character,  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dealer  or  painter  requires  an 
article  which  contains  a  percentage  of  white  oxide  of 
zinc,  or  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  he  can  be  accommo- 
dated, but  knows  what  he  is  purchasing  exactly,  and 
receives  it  as  an  inferior  grade  and  bearing  an  inferior 
brand. 

The  grinders,  too,  have  taken  a  step  forward;  they 
now  not  only  grind  white  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  in  oils,  hut 
they  also  grind,  both  dry  and  in  oils,  other  colors,  and 
mix  them  so  as  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  shades, 
every  desirable  one,  indeed,  and  furnish  them  of  uni- 
form excellence.  Some  of  them  also,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  have  devised  processes  for  preventing  these 
paints  from  drying  up  in  their  cans  or  pails. 

The  result  of  these  changes  is  that  now  the  white  lead 
manufacturers  sell  their  products  either  dry  or  ground 
in  oil  to  the  large  dealers  and  the  paint  manufacturers 
only,  and  these  sell  to  the  painters. 

The  History  of  the  White  Lead  Manufac- 
ture in  Brooklyn  is  interesting.  The  manufacture 
originated  in  Holland;  was  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
unknown  in  the  United  States  until  after  the  war  of 
1812.  The  first  white  lead  works  were  established  in 
Philadelphia,  probably  between  1815  and  1820;  though 
there  is  a  tradition  that  two  previous  efforts  had  been 
made  in  that  city,  that  of  Wetherell  in  1796,  and  of 
Lewis  in  1800.     If  so,  both  had  failed  very  soon.    The 
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works  of  Hinton  and  Moore,  in  Belleville,  N.  J.,  were 
founded  in  1818,  and  the  next  was  probably  that  of 
the  RrooMyn  White  Lead  Company,  founded  in  1S22, 
and  incorporated  in  1825.  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  third  then  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 
When  it  was  incorporated  it  had  a  capital  of  $52,000. 
The  brothers,  John  B.  and  Augustus  Graham,  were 
among  the  most  active  and  prominent  of  its  founders, 
and  the  latter  was  the  inventor  of  several  important 
improvements  in  the  processes. 

In  twenty-six  years  (1851),  it  had  grown  into  one  of 
the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  largest  white  lead  manu- 
factory in  the  United  States.  It  occupied  an  entire 
block,'  230x200  feet  on  Front  street,  between  Washing- 
ton and  Adams;  employed  ninety  men,  and  produced 
annually  2,500  tons  of  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge, 
etc.,  valued  at  1425,000.  Meanwhile  other  white  lead 
works  had  been  established  in  Brooklyn.  Among 
these  were  the  Atlantie  White  Lead  Works  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Colgate  &  Co.,  and  the  Union  Works,  Front, 
corner  Bridge.  The  works  of  the  Atlantic  White 
Lead  Co.  were  established  on  Marshall  street,  near 
Gold,  in  1845,  where  they  are  still  conducted  with 
great  success.  They  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1866, 
but  were  immediately  rebuilt. 

In  1851,  the  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
business  was  over  one  million  dollars;  the  united  pro- 
duction from  8,000  to  12,000  tons,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  product  from  $1,200,000  to  $1,500,000. 

It  was  publicly  stated  at  this  time  that  the  produc- 
tion of  white  lead  in  Brooklyn  exceeded  that  in  any 
other  town  or  city  in  the  United  States,  and  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  1860,  the  census  officers  reported  in  Kings  county 
eight  white  lead  works,  with  $848,800  capital;  using 
$1,182,400  of  raw  material;  employing  356  hands; 
paying  $137,340  annually  in  wages,  and  producing 
annually  $2,129,500  of  white  lead  and  other  products. 
This  was  probably  an  understatement;  but  the  returns 
of  the  census,  in  1870,  of  the  manufactures  of  Kings 
county  were  palpably  wrong,  as  they  were  every- 
where else. 

Thire  was  no  separate  statement  of  "white  lead,"  but 
under  the  head  of  "  paints,  lead  and  zinc,"  in  distinc- 
tion from  "  paints  (not  specified),"  we  have  the  follow- 
ing returns:  Five  establishments;  154  hands;  $433,500 
capital;  $86,592  wages;  $690,280  of  raw  material  used, 
and  $882,500  of  annual  product.  We  are  sure  that 
one  of  the  establishments  in  Kings  county  at  that  time 
exceeded  these  figures,  and  that  the  whole  number 
(there  were  four  companies  instead  of  five  at  that  time) 
more  than  doubled  it. 

But,  if  these  returns  are  grossly  inaccurate,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  census  returns  of  1880  ?  No  entry 
of  the  white  lead  manufacture  was  permitted.  Mr. 
Frothingham  made  a  return  of  "Paints,  Lead  and 
Zinc,"  in  which  he  gave  the  number  of  establishments 


as  28;  the  capital,  $3,352,800;  the  largest  number  em- 
ployed at  one  time  as  1,270;  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
as  $577,123;  the  raw  material  used  as  $6,769,702;  and 
the  annual  product  as  $8,442,938.  This  included  all 
the  manufacturers  of  dry  colors,  all  the  manufacturers 
of  mixed  paints,  of  which  there  were  several  specialties, 
all  the  producers  of  mineral  paints,  and  probably,  also, 
those  of  whiting,  Paris  white,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  white 
lead  manufacturers.  The  amount  of  production  was 
probably  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  in  his  tables  the  white  lead  man- 
ufacturers from  the  others.  One  of  the  white  lead 
houses  also  manufactured  linseed  oil  for  their  own  use 
and  for  sale.  Mr.  Frothingnam  had  included  this  in 
the  list  of  their  products.  The  census  office,  on  the 
pretext  that  linseed  oil  was  a  distinct  manufacture 
(which,  however,  they  only  included,  if  at  all,  among 
the  "  unspecified "  industries),  threw  out  the  words 
"lead  and  zinc,"  and  rejected,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
two  of  the  establishments,  making  their  returns  as  fol- 
lows: Paints,  26  establishments,  $2,602,800  capital,  941 
hands,  $478,376  wages  paid,  $4,023,500  raw  material 
used,  and  $5,284,201  of  annual  product.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  these  statistics  do  not  adequately 
represent  the  white  lead,  paint,  color  and  whiting  in- 
terest of  Kings  county,  nor  its  linseed  oil  manufacture, 
which  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  manufacture  of 
paints  and  varnishes  as  are  the  colors  themselves.  The 
annual  product  given  by  the  Census  Office,  while  it  more 
than  covers  the  white  lead  interest,  is  far  below  that  of 
the  great  paint  manufacturers,  several  of  which  count 
their  annual  product  by  millions  of  dollars.  In  a  letter 
from  the  Census  Office,  under  date  of  March  12,  1883, 
they  state  the  annual  linseed  oil  product  of  Kings 
county  as  $3,158,737.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
the  process  by  which  they  eliminated  this  amount  from 
the  general  returns  of  the  white  lead  manufacture.  The 
manufacturers  themselves  cannot  give  any  account 
of  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  mixed  paints  and  varnishes  here  do  not  ob- 
tain their  linseed  oil  from  Brooklyn  manufacturers. 
The  whole  return  is  but  another  lamentable  instance  of 
assumption  of  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  officials  which 
they  did  not  possess,  and  demonstrates,  what  ought  to 
be  well  and  widely  known,  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  census  statistics  of  manufactures. 

Assuming,  however,  that  this  estimate  may  have  been 
something  more  than  a  mere  guess,  we  have  a  most  re- 
markable development  in  the  linseed  oil  manufacture 
here  in  the  last  decade.  In  1860,  the  linseed  oil  pro- 
duced in  Kings  county  was  reported  as  of  the  value  of 
$1,610,704,  only  $30,000  more  than  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  amount  of  wages  paid.  In  1870,  it  was  $1,- 
668,000,  which  was  $301,500  more  than  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  wages.  In  1880,  $3,158,737,  or  $31?, 768  above 
the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  amount  of  wages.  An 
analysis  of  these  returns  serves  to  show  very  conclil- 
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sively  that  they  were  only  guess  work,  and  the  returns 
of  1880  seem  to  have  been  no  better.  Only  two  estab- 
lishments are  allowed,  while  more  than  that  number  cer- 
tainly existed;  the  number  of  hands  is  given  as  335, 
when  in  1870  only  145,  less  than  one-half  that  number, 
were  reported,  yet  the  335  are  said  to  have  received  only 
$98,767  wages,  while  the  145  received  $100,000.  The 
difference,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  net  profit, 
was  $313,768;  while  in  1870,  on  about  one-half  the 
annual  product,  it  was  $301,500,  or  only  $12,000  less. 
Clearly,  there  are  blunders  somewhere  in  these  re- 
turns. 

The  manufacturers  of  linseed  oil  in  Kings  county 
are  two;  one  of  them,  Robert  Colgate  <&  Co.,  being  also 
manufacturers  and  corroders  of  white  lead;  whUe  the 
other,  Campbell  &  Thayer,  manufacture  the  oil  alone. 
The  product  is  now  a  little  less  than  the  amount  stated 
by  the  Census  Office,  though  in  some  seasons  it  has  been 
considerably  more. 

There  are  only  four  houses  in  Brooklyn  which  are 
properly  manufacturers  {i.  e.,  corroders)  of  white  lead. 
These  are:  The  BrooMyn  White  lead  Company, 
founded  in  1822;  the  Union  White  lead  Company, 
founded  about  1842  or  1843;  the  Atlantic  White  Lead 
and  Linseed  Oil  Company,  ionnded  about  1845;  and 
the  Bradley  White  Lead  Company,  founded  about 
1870.  Of  these,  the  Atlantic  White  Lead  Company  is 
considerably  the  largest,  and  is,  indeed,  with  one  or 
possibly  two  exceptions,  the  largest  corroding  house  in 
the  United  States.  The  white  lead  business  has  not 
been  prospering  greatly  in  the  East  for  several  years 
past,  and  the  out-put  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  a 
dozen  years  ago.  This  is  due  to  several  causes ;  one, 
that  several  of  the  Western  houses  are  connected  with, 
or  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  or  of  the  smelting  furnaces  where 
it  is  parted  from  silver,  and  so  can  procure  their  raw 
material  cheaper  than  the  Eastern  manufacturers. 
There  has  sprung  up,  also,  a  certain  demand  for  "sub- 
limed lead "  for  painting  purposes;  this  was  first  pro- 
cured from  the  smelting  furnaces,  by  the  condensation 
of  vaporized  lead.  There  are  objections  to  this  pro- 
duct, from  its  comparative  lightness  and  bulkiness, 
from  its  lack  of  body  and  its  tendency  to  part  from  the 
oil,  and  rub  off  after  a  little  from  the  wood  or  other 
surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied;  and  its  consumption  is 
believed  not  to  be  materially  increasing,  but  it  has 
helped  to  depress  the  trade  in  the  past.  The  largest 
house  in  this  country,  one  at  Cincinnati,  started  re- 
cently, which  claims  to  make  15,000  tons  of  white  lead 
annually,  has  been  producing  it  by  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Shaw  process,"  i.  e.,  by  the  direct  action  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  upon  the  lead;  but  the  result  has  been 
expensive  and  not  satisfactory.  The  capacity  of  the 
four  white  lead  companies  of  Brooklyn  is  about  18,000 
tons  of  white  lead,  litharge,  red  oxide  of  lead  or  glass- 
makers'  lead,  etc.,  but  the  annual  out-put  of  white  lead 


since  1880  does  not  much  exceed  12,000  tons  or  at 
$6.75  per  hundred  pounds,  the  minimum  price  of  white 
lead  ground  in  oil,  about  $1,620,000  of  annual  product 
as  against  $2,430,000  of  possible  out-put.  The  demand 
for  the  lead  is  increasing  rather  slowly,  but  the  numer- 
ous new  factories  springing  into  existence  increase  the 
annual  product  beyond  the  limit  of  demand,  and  it  is 
only  by  their  capacity  to  carry  heavy  stocks  of  the 
manufactured  lead  that  a  reduction  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production  is  prevented. 

The  manufacture  of  the  so-called  mineral  and  other 
patent  paints  which  contain  no  white  lead,  or  very 
little,  help  to  make  this  business  unprofitable.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  these  mineral  and  other 
paint  manufacturers,  and  their  sales  are  large,  though 
in  the  end,  their  wares  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  other  so-called  white  lead  manufacturers,  of 
whom  there  are  four  or  five,  are  not  corroders,  but  white 
lead  grinders,  generally  in  connection  with  other  colors 
which  they  also  purchase  and  grind,  dry  or  in  linseed 
oil. 

Subsection  II. — Painters'  Colors,  Dry. 

The  number  of  colors  now  used  by  house  and  sign 
painters  is  very  large,  amounting  to  several  hundreds  of 
different  tints.  Some  of  these  are  produced  by  com- 
bining colors,  but  there  is  now  a  possibility  of  procur- 
ing so  many  distmct  shades  of  color  from  coal  tar,  pe- 
troleum residuum,  etc.,  etc.,  that  the  necessity  of  hand- 
mixing  of  colors  by  the  painters  themselves  has  greatly 
diminished.  Many  of  the  fine  colors  are  not  produced 
here,  but  only  ground  in  oUs  or  refined  for  the  painter's 
use.  This  is  the  case  with  such  of  the  aniline  and  petro- 
line  colors,  carmine,  etc.,  as  are  used  in  painting.  There 
is  not  yet,  in  Brooklyn,  any  manufacture  of  aniline  or 
petroline  colors,  though  there  are  indications  that 
there  may  be  soon.  But  the  more  solid,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  fanciful  colors,  are  largely  produced  here 
and  others  are  isolated  from  the  ores,  minerals,  metals, 
and  earths  with  which  they  are  combined,  and  made 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  largest  houses  engaged 
in  the  production  of  dry  colors  are  Adolphus  B.  Ams- 
bacher,  and  Sondheim,,  Ahberg  <t  Co.  There  are  three 
other  houses  which  manufacture  dry  colors,  to  a  moder- 
ate extent  ;  and  two,  or  more,  of  the  great  paint  manu- 
facturers grind  and  pack  dry  colors  as  a  part  of  their 
business.  One  of  the  houses  named  above,  though 
manufacturing  chrome,  arsenical  and  other  choice 
colors  largely,  makes  a  specialty  of  Paris  Green  (Scheele's 
green,  arsenite  of  copper),  now  so  largely  used  by 
agriculturists  for  the  destruction  of  potato  bugs,  army 
worms,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  an  ingredient  of 
paints,  and  for  use  on  wall  papers,  and  in  some  articles 
of  clothing. 

The  manufacture  of  dry  colors  is  said  to  exceed  a 
million  of  dollars,  but  the  manufacturers  are  very  loth 
to  give  figures. 
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Subsection  III. —  Color  ground  in  oil,  Colored  Paints, 
and  Mixed  Paints. 
Several  very  large  houses,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
have,  within  a  few  years  past,  created  an  extensive 
business  in  grinding  colors  in  oil,  and  selling  them  in 
cans  of  various  sizes,  from  one-fourth  of  a  pound  to 
five  pounds  or  more,  guaranteeing  their  purity  and 
readiness  for  mixing  with  white  lead,  also  ground  in 
oil,  or  such  other  basis  as  the  painter  might  prefer. 

These  houses  also  mix  and  grind  these  various  colors 
with  white  lead,  and  thus  make  paints  ready  for  imme- 
diate application;  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  painter's 
work,  and  enabling  householders  who  want  but  a  small 
job  done,  to  do  it  thfemselves.  These  houses  generally 
purchase  their  white  lead,  or  exchange  mixed  paints  for 
it;  and  the  paints,  when  mixed,  have  always  given  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  Among  the  leading  houses  in  this 
trade  are  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  C.  T.  Raynolds  <& 
Co.,  Wadsworth,  Martinez  <!h  Longman,  F.  0.  Pierce 
ijt  Co.,  John  D.  Prince's  Sons,  etc. 


Leonakd  Richardson,  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Richard- 
son, was  born  in  Watertown,  Middlesex  county,  Massachu- 
setts, December  2d,  1833,  and  was  the  first-born  of  nine  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  are  living. 

Mr.  Richardson's  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  public  school  advantages  peculiar  to  the 
time  and  locality;  and  was  later  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips' 
Academy,  Andover,  then  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  for  whose  friendly  interest  and  care 
for  his  welfare  as  a  youth,  Mr.  Richardson  has  ever  cherished 
the  livehest  feeUngs  of  gratitude. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Richardson  left  home,  going  to 
New  York  to  engage  as  clerk  iu  the  paint  store  of  Raynolds, 
Devoe  &  Co.,  at  106  and  108  Fulton  street,  but  boarding  in 
Brooklyn  with  his  brother-in-law,  Chas.  Pratt,  Esq. ;  and  it 
has  been  in  Brooklyn  that  Mr.  Richardson  has  had  his  home 
since  that  time. 

The  business  of  the  long-celehrated  firm,  with  whose  inter- 
ests Mr.  Richardson  thus  early  identified  himself,  was  estab- 
lished in  1770  by  William  Post,  who  was  succeeded  by  Post 
&  Butler,  and  they  by  Butler  &  Raynolds,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  the  firm  of  Raynolds,  Devoe  &  Co.,  who,  in  1863, 
were  succeeded  hy  Raynolds,  Pratt  &  Co.,  who  gave  place, 
in  1867,  to  C.  T.  Raynolds  &  Co.,  a  firm  composed  of  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Raynolds,  T.  B.  Hidden,  Leonard  Richardson,  E.  L. 
Molineux  and  A.  Rich.  E.  H.  Raynolds  has,  during  the  pres- 
ent year  (1883),  acquired  an  interest  in  the  business,  in  which 
Mr.  Richardson's  partnership  dates  back  to  1858. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  interest  in  the  concern  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Devoe  (now  of  the  firm  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.), 
that  Mr.  Richardson,  then  a  young  man,  developed  that  pecu- 
liar adaptibihty  to  the  business  that  has  since  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as,  without  doubt,  the  best  manufacturer  of 
colors  and  paints  in  this  country;  and  he  relates  that  it  was 
Mr.  Devoe  who  was  first  to  recognize  his  talent  for  this 
branch  of  the  business,  and  advance  him  therein;  and,  during 
the  many  years  of  success  which  have  followed  one  another 
into  the  past,  since  then,  Mr.  Richardson  has  never  ceased  to 
regard  Mr.  Devoe  with  that  grateful  feeling  which  he  be- 
lieves is  due  from  him  to  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

The  paint  trade  and  manufacture,  when  Mr.  Richardson's 
connection  with  it  began,  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  country, 


only  small  quantities  being  made  by  hand,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  painters'  materials  in  greatest  demand  being  imported. 
He  has  seen  its  development  into  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  employing  thousands  of  skilled 
workmen,  and  based  on  millions  of  capital,  and  its  advance- 
ment, under  a  protective  policy,  to  a  point  where  the  import- 
ation of  painters'  materials  has  practically  ceased,  and  an 
enormous  demand,  caused  by  the  steady  development  of  the 
previously  unsettled  portions  of  the  United  States,  supplied 
almost  wholly  by  domestic  manufacturers,  among  whom  his 
firm  takes  high  rank,  both  for  the  excellence  and  quantity  of 
its  products,  which  find  a  ready  sale  everywhere. 

The  firm  of  C.  T.  Raynolds  &  Co.  have  an  extensive  paint 
and  putty  works  in  Brooklyn,  a  large  varnish  and  color  fac- 
tory at  Bergenpoint,  N.  J.,  and  an  immense  paint  and  putty 
works  in  Chicago,  with  large  stores  at  106  and  108  Fulton 
street,  New  York,  and  31  Lake  street,  Chicago. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Richardson  married  Miss  S.  Louisa  Cole,  and 
they  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage at  their  residence,  1190  Dean  street,  Brooklyn,  on 
Monday  evening,  June  35th,  1883.  They  have  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

Politically,  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  republican,  but  he  has 
never  been,  in  any  sense,  a  politician,  though  his  counsel 
and  advice  have  often  been  sought  by  those  high  in  author- 
ity. His  interest  in  the  clean  administration  of  public 
aflEairs  is  equalled  only  by  that  which  he  has  ever  taken  in 
educational  measures. 

His  family  are  members  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  is  one  of  the  trustees, 
and  he  has  long  been  prominent  in  the  management  of  its 
finances. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  good,  Mr.  Richard- 
son takes  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  His  charity  is 
bountiful,  but  never  ostentatious;  and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  he  is  honored  beyond  a  majority  of  his  fellows.  He  is 
widely  known  in  connection  with  important  interests  con- 
cerning the  Baptist  Church,  and  is  at  all  times  recognized  as 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  pecuniary  needs  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  as  a  wise  and  safe  counsellor  in  its  deliberative 
assemblies. 


A  specialty  in  this  line  is  the  mixing  of  paints  with 
gelatine,  soluble  india-rubber,  or  some  other  substance 
which  keeps  it  suspended  and  prevents  its  drying  up  or 
forming  paint  skins.  In  this  specialty  there  are  several 
houses,  each  employing  a  different  suspensory  fluid.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  white  lead  manufacturers,  and 
probably  they  have  good  reason  for  their  belief,  that 
these  manufacturers  of  special  paint  use  little  or  no 
white  lead  in  their  paints;  at  all  events,  only  sufficien 
to  justify  their  claim  that  they  are  partly  composed  of 
that  substance.  The  Averill  Paint  Co.,  of  which 
Messrs.  Seeley  Bros,  are  now  the  principal  proprietors, 
are  the  leading  house  in  this  specialty,  and  do  a  large 
business.  The  Ingersoll  Paint  Works,  and  several 
others,  are  smaller  in  extent.  Several  of  these  houses 
claim  to  use  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  their  paints, 
thus  preventing,  they  say,  their  fading  or  changing 
color. 

There  are  also  houses  which  manufacture  coarser 
paints,  and  those  which  are  used  for  roofs,  for  iron 
fences,  beams  and  columns.     These  generally  use  the 
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mineral  paints,  or  red  lead,  or  paints  mixed  with  coal 
tar,  or  something  of  the  sort.  Messrs.  S.  D.  Johns  & 
Co.,  and  one  or  two  other  houses,  produce  these  paints. 

It  should  be  said,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
paints,  that  there  are  certain  underlying  principles 
which  govern  the  manufacture  of  all  genuine  and  satis- 
factory productions,  whether  as  applied  to  wood  or 
smooth  metallic  surfaces,  which  consist  of  three  constit- 
uents, viz.:  1,  The  pigments;  2,  The  vehicles;  3,  The 
thinners  and  driers.* 

The  two  largest  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  mixed  paints  in  Brooklyn  are  also  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world. 
These  are:  Messrs.  G.  T.  Raynolds  c6  Co.,  who  have 
also  a  large  interest  in  the  white  lead  manufacture,  be- 
ing stockholders  in  the  Bradley  White  Lead  Go. ,  which 
supplies  their  white  lead,  and  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  whiting  and  Paris  white,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artists'  (tube)  oil  colors.  Their  mixed  paints 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  command  a  large  sale  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad. 
Messrs.  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  under  the  vigorous 
management  of  their  efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  Wol- 
cott,  have  rapidly  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  this  manu- 
facture. They  confine  themselves  to  paints  and  fine 
varnishes,    and  their   goods   in  both   depai-tments  are 

*1.  The  pigments  are  various;  generally  white  lead  (either  pure  or 
mixed  with  oxide  of  zinc,  baryta  or  prepared  chatk,  or  some  of  the 
earths)  is  the  basis.  This  should  be  always  the  case  with  white  and 
light  colors,  and  with  most  of  the  darker  ones,  from  Its  body  or  cover- 
ing property. 

Other  pigments  used  in  the  mixed  or  colored  paints  are :  Yellnwa. — 
Yellow  ochre,  chromate  of  lead,  gamboge,  etc. 

Reda. — Red  oxide  of  lead,  vermilion,  red  ochre,  oxides  of  Iron,  red 
oxide  of  copper,  di-chromate  of  lead,  carmine,  carmine-madder,  and 
other  lakes,  etc. 

Blues.— Prussian  blue,  ultramarine,  smalt,  Thfinard's  blue,  verdlter, 
aniline  blues,  etc. 

Greens.— Verdigris,  Paris  green,  verdlter,  borate  of  copper,  oxide  of 
chromium,  cobalt  green,  and  green  lakes,  and  very  often  a  mixture  of 
chrome  yellow  and  Prussian  blue,  etc.,  etc. 

Browns.— Umber,  bole,  terra  di  Sienna,  bistre,  sepia,  etc. 

BiacJcs.— Lampblack,  bone-black,  anthracite,  graphite,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  The  Vehicles.— These  are :  1.  Oils,  generally  linseed  oil,  of  late 
also,  to  a  limited  extent,  cotton-seed  oil,  nut  oil,  and  poppy  oil,  vari- 
ously prepared,  for  the  finest  work.  2.  Water,  with  glue  or  gum  added. 
The  last  are  essentially  water-colors,  and  are  mainly  used  on  interiors, 
and  for  graining  purposes. 

The  oil  paints  are  first  ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  raw  linseed 
oil,  to  make  the  mixture  homogeneous.  This,  as  we  have  already 
stated.  Is  now  very  largely  done  by  the  manufacturers.  About  eight  per 
cent,  of  oil  is  added  to  white  lead,  12  or  13  per  cent,  to  zinc  white,  and 
various  proportions,  according  to  the  amount  of  body  of  the  different 
colors,  and  other  considerations.  Under  the  old  system  the  painter 
mixed  this  for  use  with  a  further  quantity  of  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil, 
and  colored  it,  to  any  desired  shade,  with  colored  pigments,  which  he 
obtained  either  dry  or  ground  in  oil. 

Now,  the  painter  can  obtain  his  paints,  of  the  requisite  fluidity,  and 
of  any  desired  shade  of  color,  all  mixed  to  his  hand,  and  there  will  be 
no  variation  in  the  shade  if  he  has  to  paint  a  surface  of  ten  thousand 
or  fifty  thousand  square  feet.  The  addition  of  oil  and  colors  is  gov- 
erned by  fixed  rules,  and  the  oils  and  colors  are  tested  for  purity  before 
being  used. 

3.  The  paints  require,  in  using,  thinners,  which  are  generally  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  or  benzine,  and  also  drUrs,  or  siccatives,  which  may  be 
according  to  the  necessities  of  each  peculiar  case,  sugar  of  lead,  nitrate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  verdigris,  binoxlde  of  manganese,  red  lead, 
japanners'  gold  size,  and,  most  powerful  of  all,  borate  of  manganese, 
ground  in  oil.  The  paints  must  be  used  Immediately,  or  they  settle, 
and  paint  skins  form  over  them. 


of  the  very  highest  quality.  In  the  paint  department 
they  grind  the  white  lead  and  the  colors  dry  and  in  oil 
and  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  both  conditions. 
They  also  mix  their  paints  with  the  requisite  thinners 
and  dryers,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate  application. 
Messrs.  Masury  &  Son  procure  their  white  lead  mostly 
from  Pittsburgh,  exchanging  their  paints  with  the 
manufacturers  for  it.  The  range  of  shades  of  color 
made  by  these  houses  is  very  great,  and  the  quality  and 
color  perfectly  uniform.  They  have  elevated  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

All  the  paint  manufacturers  now  put  up  their  paints 
in  cans  and  pails  of  all  the  sizes  required  by  the  large 
or  small  customers  The  competition  in  regard  to 
quality  is  as  severe  as  that  in  regard  to  price,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  is  less  adulteration  in  paints  at  the 
present  tim.e  than  in  almost  any  other  commodities. 

Subsection  IV. —  Varnishes. 

The  manufacture  of  varnishes  is  carried  on  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Brooklyn  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
Union,  more  than  one-seventh  in  value  of  the  whole 
production  of  the  United  States  being  made  here,  and 
the  business  has  received  a  very  great  impulse  since 
IS'ZO.  The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1880  were:  for 
the  whole  country,  81  manufactories,  employing  $3,778,- 
100  capital  and  573  hands,  paying  $366,716  in  wages, 
using  $3,699,684  of  raw  materials,  and  producing  $5,721,- 
174  annually.  Of  these  the  state  of  New  York  had 
17  manufactories,  $1,395,800  capital,  143  hands,  $91,638 
wages  paid,  $1,028,705  raw  material,  and  $1,867,155 
product.  There  wore  no  varnish  factories  in  New  York 
city,  but  Brooklyn  had  8,  with  $716,800  capital,  73 
hands,  $47,186  wages  paid,  $350,205  raw  material,  and 
$874,655  product.  The  present  product  for  the  whole 
country  is  believed  to  be  about  $7,500,000,  and  for 
Brooklyn  and  Kings  county,  nine  establishments,  150 
employees,  $90,000  wages,  and  an  annual  product  of 
over  $1,200,000. 

The  amount  of  varnish  imported  from  all  foreign 
countries  in  1882  was  of  the  value  of  $116,132,  and  this 
included  all  the  oriental  lacquers  and  varnishes,  as  well 
as  everything  of  European  production,  the  whole 
amount  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  Brooklyn  pro- 
duct alone,  and  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  entire  American 
production.  The  figures  of  1883  on  both  sides  would 
show  a  still  greater  difference. 

In  fact,  ©ur  export  of  varnishes  has,  for  some  years, 
exceeded  the  import,  being,  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1882,  $187,860,  and  having  largely  increased  during 
1888. 

There  are  now  nine  manufacturers  of  varnish  in  Kings 
county,  two  having  been  added  since  1880.  We  ought 
to  say,  perhaps,  a  few  words  here  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  varnishes  made. 

Fixed  oil  varnishes,  which  are  the  kind  most  largely 
used,  are  prepared  By  mixing  the  fused  gum  resins  with" 
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a  boiled  and  oxidized  linseed  oil,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  300°  F.,  and  added  gradually  with  constant  stir- 
ring. 

The  secret  of  those  varnishes  which  have  the  highest 
reputation  consists  in  the  greater  purity  of  the  oil  and 
gum  resins,  and  the  proportions  which  are  used,  rather 
than  in  any  other  ingredients.  Asphalt  is  sometimes 
used  for  black  varnishes,  and  India  rubber  or  gutta- 
percha for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  flexibility  or 
elasticity  in  the  working  of  the  varnishes;  but  the  finest 
varnishes  are  made  from  pure  oil  and  pure  gums. 

Spirit  varnishes  are  true  solutions  of  the  gum  resins 
in  alcohol  (95  per  cent.),  or  wood  spirit  of  the  same 
strength.  The  gums  employed  are  sandarac,  mastic, 
shellac,  anim6  and  copal.  There  are  also  colored  spirit 
varnishes  or  lacquers,  the  coloring  ingredients  being 
tinctures  of  gums  and  gum  resins,  and  recently  aniline 
colors.  The  spirit  varnishes  are  also  used  as  driers  for 
paints.  They  deteriorate  by  keeping,  but  as  they  are 
easily  produced,  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence. 
They  are  not  a  staple  article,  like  the  oil  varnishes. 

Volatile  oil  varnishes  are  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  in  the  fine  arts;  they  are  prepared  from  the 
finer  gum  resins  and  the  volatile  oils,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine being  the  usual  solvent. 

Ether  varnishes  are  ethereal  solutions  of  the  gum 
resins,  and  have  a  very  limited  application,  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  jewellers  and  photographers. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  varnishes 
made  for  particular  purposes  by  the  parties  who  have 
occasion  for  them.  These  are  not  made  by  the  varnish 
manufacturers. 

Messrs.  Valentine  &  Co.,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Reed  tfc  Co., 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Masury  &  Son  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Liszka  are 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  coach  and  palace  car  var- 
nishes, of  the  best  quality,  for  both  inside  and  outside 
work,  in  Kings  county.  They  also  make  lower  priced 
varnishes  for  other  purposes.  Messrs.  Valentine  &  Co. 
probably  produce  the  largest  amount,  but  the  aggregate 
value  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  houses. 
Messrs.  C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.  claim,  and,  we  believe,  with 
justice,  that  they  were  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  coach  varnishes  in  Kings  county,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  still  doing  a  very  large 
business. 

Messrs.  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  present  general  manager,  Mr.  Wolcott, 
have  made  a  great  advance  in  their  business,  and  are 
now,  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  goods,  the 
peers  of  any  house  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Liszka  is  also  a  large  manufacturer  of  very  fine 
varnishes  for  these  purposes.  Mr.  Liszka  came  to  this 
country  from  England  in  18V3.  He  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  the  varnish  business  in  England,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  business,  and  brought 
from  thence  the  formulas,  under  which  he  has  produced 
most  excellent  goods.     He  believes  these  superior  to 


any  others  for  coach  work.  Mr.  Liszka  has  also  in- 
vented and  manufactures  the  "  Terebine  "  and  "  Lion 
Liquid  Dryers."  He  claims  a  capital  of  $80,000  invested 
in  the  business,  employs  30  hands,  pays  $20,000  wages, 
and  reports  an  annual  product  of  $200,000. 

Of  the  other  varnish  manufacturers  of  the  county, 
Messrs.  William  D.  Chase,  Patrick  Booden  &  Son, 
George  S.  Wood  S  Son,  as  well  as  the  more  recently 
established  houses,  Moller  <&  Schumann  and  John  F. 
Cornwell,  all  make  varnish  of  excellent  quality,  and 
the  demand  for  their  goods  is  already  large,  and  rapidly 
increasing. 

Messrs.  Booden  &  Son  give  special  attention  to  gold- 
sizing,  flock-sizing  and  bronzing  for  the  manufacturers 
of  wall  papers. 

Subsection  V. —  Whiting  and  Paris  White. 

These  articles,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand,  are 
not  quite  identical,  though  often  used  interchangeably. 
Wliiting  is  a  prepared  and  refined  chalk,  brought  from 
the  chalk  cliffs  of  England  in  a  crude  state,  or  from 
chalk  beds  in  our  own  country,  and  ground,  washed  and 
precipitated  in  a  pure  state  in  factories  here.  Paris 
lohite  may  be  from  the  chalk  beds  of  France  (in  the 
Paris  basin);  and  if  so,  is  somewhat  softer  than  the 
English  or  American  article,  and  is  a  finer  and  more 
nearly  impalpable  powder  when  refined;  but  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  what  is  sold  as  the  best  Paris  white  is 
a  finely  powdered  sulphate  of  baryta,  which,  for  some 
purposes,  is  preferable  to  the  chalk. 

The  substitution  in  these  days  of  kalsomine  and  ala- 
hastine  for  the  old-fashioned  lime  whitewash  has  created 
a  great  demand  for  whiting  and  Paris  white,  while  their 
employment  for  cleaning  silver,  gold,  brass  and  copper 
has  fallen  ofl:,  electro-silicon  and  other  articles  having 
largely  taken  their  place.  There  is  also  a  moderate  use 
of  the  prepared  chalk  [creta  preparata)  in  medicine, 
though  this  is  smaller  than  formerly.  The  kalsomine 
is  generally  a  preparation  of  whiting  or  Paris  white 
with  white  glue  for  the  walls  of  houses.  It  produces  a 
brilliant  surface,  does  not  rub  off  easily,  may  be  tinted 
of  any  required  color,  and  receives  paint  over  it  with 
advantage,  the  kalsomine  filling  the  little  cracks,  checks 
or  pin  holes  of  the  plaster.  At  first  kalsomine  was 
made  with  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  (and  perhaps  derived 
its  name  by  corruption  from  calamine,  the  zinc  oxide) ; 
but  it  was  very  soon  found  that  whiting  or  Paris  white 
was  equally  good,  and  very  much  lower  in  price.  Where 
the  Paris  white  is  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  it  is  for  this  purpose  fully  equal  to 
the  zinc.  The  zinc  tradition  was  maintained  by  the 
kalsominers,  long  after  its  use  had  been  given  up,  to 
extort  a  higher  jjrice  from  the  customers,  on  the  plea 
of  its  greater  cost.  The  largest  producers  of  whiting 
and  Paris  white  in  Kings  county  are  Messrs.  C.  T.  Ray- 
nolds  <&  Co.,  Messrs.  Truslow  <&  Co.  (more  than  forty 
years  in  the  business),  and,  after  these,  Arthur  Puel, 
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Phillips  tfc  Ferguson  and  Conrad  Zeiger.     The  total 
product  annually  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

We  may  tlien  safely  bring  together  the  industries  of 
white  lead,  linseed  oil,  paints  and  colors,  dry  and  mixed, 
varnishes  and  whiting,  in  Brooklyn,  as  having  an 
annual  product,  in  1883,  of  $14,500,000,  divided  in 
about  these  proportii^ns:  White  lead,  $2,442,000;  lin- 
seed oil,  $3,158,000;  dry  colors,  ready  for  use,  $1,000,- 
000;  paints,  mixed  and  ground  in  oils,  ready  for  the 
trade,  $5,500,000  (this  estimate  is  probably  too  low); 
varnishes,  $1,400,000;  whiting  and  Paris  white,  $1,000,- 
000;  total,  $14,500,000. 


SECTION  XIII. 

Ropes,  Cordage  and  Twine. 

The  production  of  ropes,  cordage  and  twine  is  a  large 
interest  in  Kings  county.  It  has  been  conducted  here 
from  almost  the  first  settlement  of  the  county.  The 
oldest  of  the  ropewalks  in  Brooklyn  was  probably 
started  by  some  members  of  the  Sands  family,  and  not 
far  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  certain  that 
since  1783  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  manufacture 
of  ropes  and  cordage  has  been  constantly  carried  on  by 
some  branch  of  that  family  or  their  descendants.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  that,  during  the  whole  of  these 
hundred  years,  the  same  ropewalk  has  been  continu- 
ously carried  on  by  the  Sands  family  or  their  descend- 
ants; but  that  there  has  been  no  time  during  that  cen- 
tury when  some  members  of  the  family,  and  often  sev- 
eral at  a  time,  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture. To  be  more  definite,  probably  the  first  rope- 
maker  in  Brooklyn  or  Kings  county,  was  the  grandfather 
or  uncle  of  Joshua  Sands.  As  early  as  1790  a  brother 
of  Joshua  Sands  was  engaged  in  the  business,  his  rope- 
walk  extending  from  the  present  Sands  street,  which 
was  named  after  him,  to  near  Tillary  street.  In  the 
same  vicinity,  early  in  the  present  century,  were  the 
ropewalks  of  James  In  galls,  Forbush  &  Albert,  and 
John  Seaman.  In  1803,  Major  Fanning  C.  Tucker, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Sands,  started 
another  ropewalk  on  his  own  account,  taking  a  Mr. 
March  as  his  partner.  This  was  at  first  in  the  same 
vicinity  as  the  others,  extending  back  from  what  are 
now  Fulton,  Washington  and  Adams  streets  to  the  then 
low  and  marshy  lands  at  the  north,  through  what  are 
now  Tillary,  Lawrence,  Bridge,  Duffield  and  Gold 
streets.  Several  years  later,  Mr.  R.  Sands  Tucker,  the 
son  of  Major  Tucker  and  grandson  of  Joshua  Sands 
came  into  the  firm,  together  with  other  partners,  Messrs. 
Carter,  Cooper,  Marsh,  etc.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  R. 
Sands  Tucker,  his  son,  Mr.  J.  A.  Tucker,  the  present 
Treasurer  of  the  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company, 
took  his  place.  The  company  had  removed  their  rope- 
walk to  buildings  at  first  erected  by  John  F.  Delaplaine, 
between  Classon  and  Kent  avenues,  and  between 
Myrtle  and  Flushing  avenues,  which  they  still  occupy. 


Meanwhile,  other  ropewalks  were  started  in  Brooklyn 
mostly  east  of  the  City  Hall.     Among  these  were  Noah 

Waterbury  and Barberin  (probably  a  son  of  Dr. 

Barberin)  located  on  or  near  the  present  Clinton  street 
and  extending  back  to  or  beyond  Bridge  street.  This 
was  started  in  1816.  Barberin  died  a  few  years  later 
and  Noah  Waterbury  about  1854.  Other  ropewalks 
were  Martin's,  Nat.  Rowland's  and  Thursby's,  all  of 
them  starting  before  1825,  and  about  1828  Schermer- 
horn  &  Bancker's  and  James  Ingalls.  The  Tucker  and 
Carter  Company  is  the  only  survivor  of  those  early 
companies.  Thursby's  ropewalk  remained  in  business 
till  about  1850,  when  the  factory  became  bankrupt,  Mr. 
Thursby  having  died  before  that  time.  He  had  re- 
moved, some  years  before,  to  a  tract  near  Newtown 
creek,  between  the  present  Grand  and  Ten  Eyck  streets, 
and  extending  from  what  is  now  Waterbury  street  to 
the  canal.  It  is  the  present  site  of  part  of  the  rope- 
walk of  L.  Waterbury  &  Co. 

The  next  ropewalk  to  be  established  was  that  of 
William  Wall,  commenced  in  1830.  Mr.  Wall,  who 
had  learned  his  trade  thoroughly,  and  had  worked  for 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  with  Messrs.  Tucker  & 
Cooper,  purchased  from  one  of  the  old  ropemakers  a 
ropewalk  in  Washington  street,  in  1830,  and  began 
business  in  a  very  small  way.  He  removed,  in  1836,  to 
the  site  now  occupied  by  his  sons  on  Bushwick  avenue 
and  Siegel  street,  where  there  is  now  conducted  an  im- 
mense business.  The  next  ropewalk,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  was  commenced  in  1845.  The  partners  were 
Lawrence  Waterbury,  a  son  of  Noah  Waterbury,  and 
William  Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  practical  rope- 
maker,  had  served  his  time  in  other  ropewalks,  and  had 
been  from  1839  to  1845  a  partner  with  John  B.  Thurs- 
by, a  son  of  the  Thursby  already  mentioned,  in  a  rope- 
walk near  the  corner  of  Flushing  and  Bedford  avenues, 
and  for  a  few  months  the  foreman  of  Messrs.  Tucker 
&  Cooper.  This  ropewalk  (of  L.  Waterbury  &  Co.) 
was  commenced  on  and  near  its  present  location,  the 
firm  owning  the  lands  south  of  Ten  Eyck  street,  and 
leasing  those  of  Thursby,  north  of  them,  until  they  were 
sold,  when  they  purchased  them.  Mr.  Waterbury  died 
in  1879.  Mr.  Marshall  is  now  the  oldest  manufacturer 
of  ropes  and  cordage  who  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  business. 

There  were  probably  three  or  four  other  ropemaking 
firms,  now  and  long  since  extinct,  which  date  back  to 
a  period  between  1816  and  1880.  Among  these  were 
two,  of  whom  there  are  still  traditions — Luther  and 
Lawrence.  Both  firms  have  descendants  who  are  now 
in  the  business,  though  on  a  small  scale.  John  F.  Lu- 
ther, at  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Waterbury,  and  Law- 
rence &  Cooper,  at  Maspeth  and  Morgan,  represents 
these  two  old  firms,  and  the  latter  has  united  with  his 
also  the  name  of  Cooper,  a  nephew  of  Peter  Cooper, 
whose  glue  factory  is  in  this  vicinity,  and  who  owned 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
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Ward.  Other  houses  in  the  business  are  D.  Allen's 
Sons  in  South  Brooklyn;  Samuel  Ludlow,  oi  Rocka- 
way  avenue,  corner  Chauncey;  and  six  or  seven  others, 
mostly  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward.  Most  of  these 
houses  do  not,  we  believe,  attempt  the  manufacture  of 
large  ropes,  but  confine  themselves  to  the  production  of 
bed  and  sash  cords,  cfothes-lines,  fish-lines  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  twine  used  for  packing  purposes.  In  the 
early  history  of  ropemaking  in  this  county,  the  ropes 
were  made  by  hand,  the  strands  being  spun  and  twisted 
by  a  wheel  and  spindle  turned  by  a  stout  man  (usually 
a  negro)  but  later  by  a  horse  or  dog  power,  the  spinner 
having  a  mass  of  hetchelled  hemp  girt  round  his  waist, 
and  walking  backward  as  he  formed  the  strand,  which 
was  twisted  by  the  wheel.  The  strands,  when 
spun,  were  reeled,  and  then  by  another  and  larger 
wheel,  twisted  into  a  rope  of  such  size  as  was  required. 
For  some  purposes  the  strands  were  drawn  through 
heated  tar  before  being  twisted,  and  thus  constituted 
tarred  rope;  but  the  Manila  and  Sisal  cordage  was  not 
often  tarred.  The  tarred  rope  was  very  durable,  but 
when  it  had  at  last  worn  out,  it  was  cut  in  pieces  of  a 
few  inches  in  length  and  picked  fine,  sometimes  by 
sailors,  spmetimes  by  landsmen,  and  not  seldom  in  the 
ahns-houses.  When  thus  picked  it  was  called  oakum, 
and  was  used  for  caulking  boats  and  vessels.  The 
Manila  and  other  untarred  ropes  were  better  for  some 
pvrposes,  but  they  were  stiffer  and  less  durable.  Now, 
a  portion  of  the  Manila  and  Sisal  cordage,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  Russia  hemp  is  tarred.  In  the  course  of 
time,  machines  were  substituted  for  most  of  this  hand 
work,  the  spinning  jenny  being  the  first  adopted  by  the 
manufacturers,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  hand 
spinners,  who,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  rose  in  open 
rebellion  against  it. 

In  the  nearly  fifty  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
the  number  and  variety  of  machines  has  been  greatly 
increased.  The  hetchelling  and  combing  of  the  fibres  of 
the  Manila,  Sisal  and  other  hemps,  is  done  by  machinery, 
and  the  laying  and  twisting  of  all  the  cordage,  and 
indeed  the  whole  production  of  the  cordage  and  small 
ropes,  is  effected  by  machines  which  greatly  facilitate 
and  increase  the  production.  The  larger  ropes  are  still 
laid  and  twisted  in  the  long  ropewalks,  which  ia  some 
of  the  larger  establishments  are  from  1,200  to  1,'700 
feet  in  length.  In  the  manufacture  of  Harvester  and 
other  twines,  the  whole  of  the  processes  are  carried 
forward  by  machines  invented  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  now,  in  Kings  county,  fourteen  rope  and 
twine  factories,  an  increase  of  two  since  1880.  The 
mcrease  in  numbers  within  a  few  years  past  has  not 
been  proportionately  as  great  as  in  amount  of  produc- 
tion. In  1870,  the  entire  production  of  cordage  and 
twine  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  reported  as 
$1,553,329,  less  than  half  the  present  product  of  either 
one  of  our  three  largest  establishments  in  Kings  county 
in  1888.    At  that  time  Kings  county  had  about  $630,- 


000  of  annual  product,  and  New  York  city  $421,440. 
In  1880,  the  census  reports  were  :  For  the  state,  37 
establishments;  $3,032,100  capital;  2,461  hands  em- 
ployed ;  $632,748  paid  out  for  wages;  $4,110,112  of 
raw  material,  and  $5,207,125  of  annual  product;  for 
New  York  city,  none.  For  Kings  county  or  Brook- 
lyn, 12  establishments;  $2,566,700  capital;  1,529  hands 
employed;  $380,223  wages  paid;  $3,206,319  of  raw 
material,  and  $3,915,566  of  annual  product. 

A  very  careful  and  critical  collection  of  the  statis- 
tics of  this  industry  in  1883,  in  Brooklyn,  gives  the 
following  results  :  Number  of  establishments,  14; 
capital  (including  cost  of  plant),  $6,500,000;  number 
of  hands  employed,  over  3,500;  wages  paid,  above 
$1,250,000;  material  used,  nearly  $9,000,000,  and  annual 
product,  very  nearly  $13,000,000.  This  is  a  remarka- 
ble increase  for  three  years,  but  while  it  is  in  part  due 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  census  returns,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  since  1880,  has  had  no  parallel 
in  any  other  of  the  numerous  industries  of  Brooklyn; 
and  our  figures  will  be  found  below  rather  than  above 
the  actual  product. 

The  three  large  manufactories  now  existing  in  this 
industry,  demand,  as  representative  houses,  a  some- 
what particular  description.  We  shall  take  them  up 
in  chronological  order. 

The  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company,  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  commenced  business  in  1803  as 
Tucker  &  March,  has  undergone,  in  these  eighty  years, 
several  changes  of  both  its  name  2.t\.^  personnel.  During 
Major  Tucker's  lifetime,  it  was  changed  to  Tucker  & 
Carter,  and  when  his  son,  Mr.  R.  Sands  Tucker,  took 
his  place,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Tucker,  Cooper 
&  Co.,  and,  after  Mr.  Cooper's  death,  to  Tucker,  Carter 
&  Co.  In  1881,  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Tucker  & 
Carter  Cordage  Company,  several  other  parties  becom- 
ing stockholders  and  officers.  Mr.  J.  A.  Tucker,  the 
treasurer,  is  the  son  of  R.  Sands  Tucker  and  grand- 
son of  Major  Fanning  C.  Tucker.  This  company  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  spinning  jenny  for  spinning 
hemp,  in  the  place  of  hand  spinning,  as  already  de- 
scribed. This  change  was  first  attempted  about  1833, 
and  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
hand- spinners.  When  the  first  instalment  of  rope 
spun  on  the  jenny  was  completed,  the  enraged  spinners 

seized  Mr. ,  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  treated  him 

to  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers;  they  then  seized  the  hemp 
he  had  spun,  paid  the  company  for  it,  took  it  to  a  hill 
near  by,  and  burned  it  publicly.  But  the  spinning 
jenny  triumphed  after  all,  and  the  ropewalk  was  known 
f or  many  yeai-s  as  "  the  steamer."  Mr.  William  Wall 
had  a  somewhat  similar  experience,  not  long  after,  at 
his  ropewalk. 

The  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company's  ropewalk 
has  always  been  a  large  one,  but  within  a  few  years 
past  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  extended,  and  is 
now  one  of    the  best  appointed  and  conducted  rope- 
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both  are  taxed  to  their  full  capacity.  The  boilers, 
which  are  rated  at  640  horse  power,  are,  by  an  ingeni- 
ous and  economical  attachment,  made  to  furnish  steam 
for  800  horse  power  of  the  engines,  the  water  being 
heated  to  300  degrees  before  it  is  admitted  to  the  boil- 
ers. They  employ,  when  running  at  their  full  capacity, 
850  hands,  and  their  entire  annual  product  is  18,000,000 
pounds  of  rope,  cordage,  Harvester  and  other  twines, 
beside  the  amount  of  bagging,  etc.,  realizing  somewhat 
more  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  Their  business  and 
capacity  has  been  doubled  since  1880. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  but,  pei-haps,  of  somewhat 
greater  extent,  and  confining  itself  wholly  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  ropes  and  cordage,  is  the  house  of  William 
WalPs  Sons.  This  great  ropewalk  was  established  in 
1830  by  William  Wall,  a  practical  ropemaker,  who  had 
served  his  time  with  an  uncle  in  Philadelphia,  and  had 
subsequently  worked  as  a  journeyman  in  Brooklyn.  He 
was  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  enterprising  man, 
and  having,  by  hard  labor,  accumulated  a  small  sum  of 
money,  he  invested  it  in  a  ropewalk  in  Washington 
street,  Brooklyn,  in  1 830,  and  at  once  commenced  rope- 
making  on  his  own  account.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
he  carried  his  first  completed  lot  of  cordage  on  his  back 
to  New  York  to  find  a  market  for  it.  His  energy,  per- 
severance and  industry  soon  brought  their  reward.  His 
production  increased  with  each  year,  and  in  1835,  hav- 
ing purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  Bushwick 
road,  now  Bushwick  avenue,  between  Siegel  and  Mc- 
Kibbin  streets,  and  running  back  almost  two  thousand 
feet,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  ropewalk  there, 
and  in  1836  removed  thither,  and  conducted  his  busi- 
ness on  a  much  larger  scale.  He  attended  personally 
to  all  the  details,  and,  amid  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  his  workmen,  introduced  the  spinning  jenny 
into  his  works.  The  demand  for  his  ropes  and  cordage 
constantly  increased,  and  the  quality  was  uniformly 
maintained,  so  that  Wall's  ropes  became  the  standard 
of  good  manufacture.  By  successive  additions,  his  es- 
tablishment came  to  cover  ten  acres  of  land.  Mr. 
Wall  retired  from  active  work  in  1856,  leaving  his 
business  to  his  sons,  by  whom  it  is  still  carried  on. 

The  ropewalk  (which  has  received  very  large  addi- 
tions of  machinery,  etc.,  since  1878)  is  probably  the 
longest  in  the  world,  extending  1,700  feet  in  a  direct 
line,  with  a  width  of  38  feet.  The  proprietors  have 
steadfastly  avoided  all  side  issues,  such  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  Harvester  twine,  jute  rope  or  twine,  bagging, 
or  paper.  They  confine  themselves  to  the  production 
of  ropes  and  cordage  only,  making  everything,  from  a 
24-inch  rope  to  :i-inch,  as  well  as  lath  yarns,  marlines, 
sail  twines,  and  deep-sea  fishing  lines;  and  using  solely 
Manila,  Sisal,  New  Zealand,  Italian,  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can hemp.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  cordage  is 
tarred  hemp  rigging.  In  addition  to  their  extensive 
home  trade  they  export  their  products  largely  to  China, 
Smgapore,  Australia,  South  America,  the  south  of  Eu- 


rope, and  the  West  Indies.  They  use  for  driving  their 
machinery  two  Corliss  engines  of  550  horse  power  in 
all;  and  five  boilers  of  60  nominal  horse  power,  but 
capable  of  supplying  an  aggregate  of  600  horse  power, 
upon  an  emergency,  furnish  the  steam  for  them.  They 
are  fully  insured  under  the  New  England  mutual  cor- 
porations system,  which  is  described  in  detail  elsewhere 
in  this  section. 

They  employ  an  average  of  660  hands,  and  produce 
175  or  more  tons  of  rope,  etc.,  per  week,  their  annual 
production  varying  from  19,000,000  to  21,000,000 
pounds,  of  an  average  value  of  15  cents  per  pound* 
The  average  annual  product  is  now  worth  from  $2,850,- 
000  upwards,  with  a  capacity  of  over  $3,200,000.  We 
add  here  portraits  and  biographies  of  Hon.  William 
Wall,  the  founder  of  the  house,  and  of  Michael  W. 
Wall,  the  present  head  of  this  extensive  manufactory. 


Hon.  William  Wall. — This  distinguished  citizen  ■  of 
Brooklyn  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  20th,  1800.  His 
father  was  an  officer  on  board  a  ship  sailing  from  the  latter 
port,  but  died  when  his  son  was  nineteen  months  old.  The 
lad,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  commenced  to  earn  his  living  by 
working  for  Michael  Weaver,  his  mother's  brother,  who 
owned  a  ropewalk  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  showed  such 
industry  and  intelligence  that  he  was  regularly  apprenticsd 
to  the  trade  when  he  was  fifteen.  Having  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  good  ropemaker,  when  his  majority 
was  attained,  he  came  to  New  York.  Being  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  am.bitious,  he  was  iatent  on  gaining  capital, 
with  which  to  begin  business  on  his  own  account.  To  this 
end  he  worked  as  journeyman  for  several  years,  and  saved 
three  hundred  and  iifty  dollai-s,  with  which  he  determined 
to  start  in  business  for  himself.  Having  purchased  a  rope- 
walk in  Washiogton  street,  Brooklyn,  he  worked  early  and 
late,  directing  the  manufacturing  and  extending  his  sales. 
It  is  related  that  he  carried  his  first  manufacture  of  cordage 
on  his  back  to  New  York  city  to  find  a  market,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  he  often  alluded  with  pride,  in  after  years, 
as  an  illustration  of  what  could  be  accomplished  from  small 
beginnings  by  persistent,  well-directed  industry.  Such  ap- 
plication and  energy  could  not  fail  of  the  success  which 
gradually  rewarded  his  efforts.  In  1836,  the  business  was 
removed  to  Bushwick,  now  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  was  established  on  a  much  larger  scale.  With  his 
usual  energy,  Mr.  Wall  attended  to  all  details,  building  up  the 
largest  business  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  the  spinning  jenny  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage,  which  had  previously  been  spun  by  hand,  and 
was  enabled,  after  many  trials,  to  use  it  in  making  all  kinds 
of  rope.  His  establishment  was  extended  until  it  occupied 
ten  acres  of  ground.  In  1856  Mr.  Wall  retired  with  a  fortune, 
leaving  his  business  to  his  sons,  by  whom  it  is  still  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  Wall  was  a  man  of  positive  opinions;  his  face  shows 
decision  of  character  and  intelligence.  Of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, undeviating  principles  and  untiring  energy,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  elements  that  made  up  a  strong  man.  His  suc- 
cess in  business  was  due  to  his  own  exertions,  coupled  with 
fidelity  and  honor,  which  secured  to  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  community.  Such  a  man  was  needed  in 
public  affairs;  accordingly,  we  find  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  fill  many  important  positions  during  the  village  history  of 
Williamsburgh,  and  after  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  such  as 
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Trustee,  Commissioner  of  Highways,  Supervisor,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Finance,  Commissioner  of  Water  Works  and 
Mayor.  In  these  and  all  other  places  of  trust,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  faithful  and  incor- 
ruptible. His  election  to  the  Mayoralty  of  Williamsburgh 
occurred  in  1853,  being  the  second  incumbent  of  the  office. 
He  guarded  the  interests  of  the  city  vigilantly,  vetoing 
promptly  every  measure  that  seemed  to  him  to  savor  of  ex- 
travagance or  corruption;  and,  in  his  court,  administering 
justice  without  leniency  to  breakers  of  the  law.  During  his 
term  the  movement  began  for  consolidating  Williamsburgh 
with  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Wall  was  tendered  the  Mayoralty  of 
the  consolidated  city,  but  declined  the  honor.  In  1860,  he 
was  nominated  to  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  old 
Fifth  Congressional  Bistrict,  which  comprised  wards  in  both 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  was  elected  over  the  usual 
democratic  majority  of  five  thousand.  He  served  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  war.  President  Lincoln  frequently  con- 
sulted him,  particularly  concerning  the  afEairs  at  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  and  the  port  of  New  York;  his  practical  knowl- 
edge and  good  sense  were  of  great  use  and  highly  valued. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists'  Convention  in  1866,  after 
which  he  retired  from  public  life. 

Mr.  WaU  was  a  public-spirited  man,  and  identified  with 
many  local  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  original  eighteen 
who  started  the  Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  serving  for 
many  years  as  its  President.  He  was  also  one  of  the  origin- 
ators of  the  Williamsburgh  City,now  the  First  National  Bank, 
and  of  the  WilUamsburgh  Dispensary.  He  served  seven 
years  as  one  of  the  Water  Commissioners  of  Brooklyn,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  whole  system  of  water  supply  was  con- 
structed, economically  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Wall,  though  in  later  years  a  resident  of  New  York, 
was  thoroughly  identified  with  Brooklyn  by  reason  of  his 
large  business  establishment,  his  extensive  ownership  of  real 
estate,  and  the  erection  of  the  Wall  House,  while  his  name 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  for  his  faithful  pub- 
lic services  through  many  years. 

Mr.  Wall  was  dignified  and  somewhat  reserved  in  manner, 
though  genial  in  his  social  hours;  he  had  a  kind  heart,  that 
was  easily  reached  by  the  call  of  sufEering;  his  private  char- 
ities were  many,  but  unostentatious.  While  in  Congress,  it 
was  his  habit  to  visit  the  hospitals  at  Washington  every  day, 
where  his  presence  gladdened  both  the  loyal  wounded  and 
the  Confederate  prisoners  as  well,  on  account  of  his  cheering 
words  and  the  comforts  which  his  open  purse  procured. 
Though  a  strong  Union  man,  his  tender  heart  felt  for  the 
suffering  of  the  enemy's  wounded,  and  his  benefactions  were 
given  to  both  sides  even-handed.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  his 
employees,  and  almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  the  signing 
of  a  check  to  help  a  deserving  but  unfortunate  man. 

He  died  April  33d,  1872,  leaving  to  his  family  an  honored 
name,  and  the  record  of  a  useful,  well-spent  and  busy  life. 


Charles  Wall,  the  eldest  son  of  Hon.  William  Wall,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  in  1838.  He  received  his  education  in  his 
native  city  and  at  Swinburne's  Academy,  White  Plains,  New 
York,  and  spent  two  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  France,  adding 
to  the  knowledge  he  had  already  gained.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of  William 
Wall  &  Son,  importers  of  hemp  and  manufacturers  of  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  cordage.  This  business  was  established 
by  Hon.  William  Wall,  and  its  history  is  fully  set  forth  in  a 
biographical  sketch  of  that  well-remembered  gentleman, 
which  appears  above.  Mr.  Charles  Wall  was  a  member  of 
this  firm,  later  called  William  Wall  &  Sons  and  William 


Wall's  Sons,  until  his  death,  in  1879,  acting  as  manager  of 
the  business  after  the  retirement  of  Hon.  William  WaU,  and 
inventing  much  machinery,  now  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage. 

Mr.  Wall  married  Miss  Eliza  Berry,  daughter  of  Evander 
BeiTy,  an  extensive  landowner  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  his  time,  and 
his  advice  was  sought  by  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  upon  matters  of  importance.  In  deliberative  con- 
ventions of  manufacturers  he  was  esteemed  as  an  able  ex- 
ponent of  the  principles  governing  successful  operation  in 
the  field  they  occupied.  Politically,  he  was  a  republican; 
but  his  inclinations  did  not  lead  him  to  engage  actively  in 
political  strife  or  controversy.  He  was  known  to  all  as  the 
exemplification  of  personal  honor  and  business  probity,  and 
enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  In  aU  the  rela- 
tions of  life  he  was  upright  and  plain-spoken,  and  his  position 
upon  any  question  with  which  he  interested  himself  was 
never  questioned  or  doubted  by  any  who  knew  him.  He 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  mourned  sincerely  by  many,  and 
by  all  pronounced  an  honest  man,  "the  noblest  work  of 
God."  The  places  which  knew  him  once  will  know  him  no 
more  forever;  but,  in  the  memory  of  relative  and  friend  and 
business  acquaintance,  the  name  of  Charles  WaU  wUl  ever 
be  held  dear. 


Michael  W.  Wall.— After  the  retirement  of  their  father 
from  business,  his  sons,  Charles,  Michael  W.  and  Frank  T., 
carried  on  the  establishment,  under  the  firm  name  of  WiUiam 
Wall's  Sons.  At  the  death  of  Charles,  the  eldest,  the  third 
son,  Michael  W.,  on  account  of  the  previous  death  of  his 
brother,  William  Wall,  Jr.,  assumed  the  management,  which 
he  still  retains.  Born  in  1839,  he  came  into  the  business  as 
clerk  in  1856,  remaining  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
when  he  joined  the  8th  Militia,  in  which  he  was  Ueutenant, 
and  went  with  his  regiment  to  the  front.  He  saw  some  ser- 
vice, was  wounded,  and  came  home  a  captain,  with  an  hon- 
orable military  record.  Upon  his  return,  he  continued  his 
connection  with  the  house  as  a  partner,  after  a  time  becom- 
ing the  head  of  the  establishment.  The  capacity  of  the  works 
has  been  increased  one-third  within  the  last  four  years;  500 
men  are  employed,  and  the  manufactured  products  find  a 
ready  market  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Though  Mr.  Wall's  residence  is  in  New  York,  his  business 
identifies  him  with  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  large  real  estate 
interests  also.  He  is  prominently  connected  with  the  New 
York  &  Brooklyn  Ferry  Company,  and  other  corporations. 
Though  he  is  still  a  young  man,  the  prosperity  of  the  firm, 
under  his  management,  and  the  prompt,  efficient  discharge 
of  his  various  duties,  indicate  that  he  has  inherited  his 
father's  business  abilities.  He  is  a  member  of  several  clubs 
in  New  York  city,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  general  society, 
his  genial  manners,  pleasant  address,  high  social  position, 
and  cordial,  kindly  disposition,  have  won  for  him  the  hearty 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact. 

Though  not  an  active  politician  in  the  sense  of  being  an 
aspirant  for  office,  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all 
municipal,  state  and  national  questions,  and  maintains,  with 
great  vigor,  the  principles  of  the  republican  party.  In  per- 
sonal and  mental  characteristics  he  resembles  his  father,  and 
is  well  known  in  business  circles  as  one  of  that  class  of  ener- 
getic, capable  and  honorable  men,  whose  enterprise,  public 
spirit  and  ability  have  made  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the 
metropolis  of  the  western  world. 
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The  third  of  these  manufactories  in  the   order   of 
time  though  the  first  in  the  extent  and  perfection  of 
its  plant,  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  products, 
is  the  house  of  L.  Waterbury  <b  Co.,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  unrivalled  in  its  capacity  and  varied  production 
by  any  rope  and  cordage  manufactory  in  the  world. 
The  present  firm,  of  which  Lawrence  Waterbury,  a  son 
of  Noah  Waterbury,  and  William  Marshall,  a  practical 
ropemaker '  since  1830,  were  the  first  partners,  was  not 
organized  till  1846.*     Their  ropewalk  was  first  estab- 
lished on  the  south  side  of  Ten  Eyck  street,  but  owing, 
to  a  destructive  fire  in  1849  they  leased  the  building  of 
the  Thursby  ropewalk  adjoining,  on  the  north  side  of 
that  street,  the  proprietor  having  given  up  business. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Thursby,  the  property  came  into 
market,  and  Messrs.  Waterbury  &  Co.  purchased  and 
added  it  to  their  property.     Their  tract,  which  now  ex- 
tends from  Meadow  street  to  Grand  street,  and  from 
Waterbury  street  to  the  canal,  comprises  about  27  acres 
405  city  lots.     Soon  after  their  purchase  they  com- 
menced the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  a  large 
part  of  their  extensive  tract  is  covered  with  their  build- 
ings for  various  purposes.     Among  them  are:  a  rope- 
walk proper,  1,600x40  feet;  jenny  houses,  aggregating 
525x40  ft.,  and  three  stories  high,  for  preparing  and 
spinning  Manila,  Sisal,  Russian,  American  and  Italian 
hemp;  buildings  aggregating  225x44  feet,  three  stories 
high,  for  the  fine  spinning  of  jute;  paper-mill  buildings 
aggregating  400x60,  a  part  of  them  three  stories  high, 
and  part  one  story;  bagging  mills  for  the  coarse  spin- 
ning of  jute  butts  yarn,  aggregating  over  200x60  feet, 
three  stories  high;  a  large  laying  shed,  150x100,  where 
all  the  small  rope  is  made;  storage  buildings  and  large 
cellars,  capable  of  holding  several  months'  products  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  storage  sheds  having  a  capa- 
city for  many  thousand  bales  of  raw  material.     These 
last  alone  cover  several  acres. 

There  are  also  large  engine  and  boiler  houses,  stables 
for  fifty  horses,  etc.,  etc. 

Beside  these  there  is  a  large  machine  shop,  and  car- 
penter shops  adjoining,  where  much  of  the  machinery 
in  use  is  either  made  or  repaired.  Every  part  of  the 
production  which  can  be  facilitated  by  machinery  has 
its  machines  busily  at  work. 

The  bales  of  hemp  are  opened,  the  fibre  "  drawn " 
over  and  over  again  into  a  "  sliver,"  the  "  sliver  "  into  a 
"yarn,"  the  yarn  is  "formed"  into  a  "strand,"  and  the 
"  strand  "  is  "  laid  "  into  a  firm  fine  cord,  or  into  a  mass- 
ive rope,  as  may  be  required. 

Other  machines  pick  the  hard  bales  of  jute  butts  to 
pieces,  then  "card"  them  and  spin  them  into  a  coarse 
yarn,  and  they  are  woven  into  bagging  ;  or,  for  paper, 
they  go  through  a  cutter,  and  then  into  enormous  re- 
volving cylinders  called  "  rotaries;"  then  into  "wash- 

♦Lawreace  Waterbury  received  the  rope  factory  originally  as  a  gift 
from  liis  fatlier,  Noah  Waterbury,  in  1814;  but  Mr.  Marshall  did  not 
oome  In  as  a  partner  until  1846. 


ing"  and  "beating"  engines,  where  they  become  a  fine 
light-brown  pulp,  and  this  is  pumped  into  "  stuff 
chests"  at  the  end  of  machines  60  to  80  feet  long,  in 
which  it  is  transformed  into  paper,  dried,  calendered, 
cut,  folded  and  counted  ready  for  delivery. 

The  processes  for  making  the  Harvester  twine,  jute 
rope,  wool  twine,  etc.,  are  similar,  being  only  modifica- 
tions of  the  other  systems. 

All  the  processes  which  can  be  executed  by  ma- 
chinery are  turned  over  to  the  machines,  yet  1,400 
hands  are  required  in  the  busiest  seasons  to  superintend 
the  machines,  and  to  do  what  they  cannot. 

For  driving  all  this  machinery,  and  heating  the 
numerous  buildings,  the  following  steam  engines  are 
required:  One  pair  compound  engines  of  1,000  horse 
power,  one  pair  compound  engines  of  500  horse  power, 
one  beam  engine  of  500  horse  power,  one  pair  of  com- 
pound engines  of  100  horse  power,  one  pair  of  com- 
pound engines  of  150  horse  power,  one  beam  engine  of 
350  horse  power;  in  all,  2,600  horse  power;  and  these 
engines  are  all  driven  up  to  their  full  capacity  of  work. 
The  steam  is  furnished  by  IT  boilers.  All  the  engines, 
except  one  small  pair,  are  of  Wright's  construction. 
The  small  pair,  as  well  as  the  numerous  steam  pumps, 
are  of  Knowles'  manufacture. 

The  cost  of  this  immense  plant  has  been  very  heavy, 
probably  amounting  to  more  than  $1,500,000;  but  the 
real  estate  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  value. 

Ropewalks  are  generally,  though  unjustly,  supposed 
to  be  very  liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  so  much  so,  that 
all  the  insurance  companies  rate  them  as  hazardous 
or  extra-hazardous;  yet  so  perfect  and  complete  are  the 
precautions  against  fire  in  this  great  establishment,  that 
the  New  England  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Companies'  Association  takes  the  risk  at  one  per  cent, 
and  pays  back  every  year  a  dividend  of  from  60  to  80 
per  cent,  of  the  premium.  What  are  these  precautions  ? 
Through  every  room  of  all  the  buildings  rows  of  pipes 
are  run  along  the  ceilings,  and  at  a  distance  of  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  apart  taps  are  inserted  with  a  large 
sprinkling  apparatus.  These  taps  have  stoppers,  com- 
posed of  soft  metal,  which  melts  at  a  temperature  of 
not  above  150°  F.,  and  as  the  pipes  are  connected  with 
the  street  water-main's  tanks,  the  moment  the  plug 
melts  they  each  throw  a  heavy  spray  over  a  space  of 
100  square  feet,  and  as  they  are  only  eight  or  ten  feet 
apart,  they  will  at  once  deluge  the  room  and  extinguish 
any  fire  originating  there.  But  lest  the  supply  from 
the  mains  should  give  out,  huge  tanks  of  water,  con- 
taining many  thousands  of  gallons,  are  constructed 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  largest  building,  and  kept  con- 
stantly filled  and  in  order,  to  be  supplied  to  pipes  and 
hose  throughout,  while  driven  wells  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  buildings  furnish  an  abundance  of  water,  which  the 
steam  fire-pumps  could  rapidly  distribute  over  each  of 
the  rooms.  This  abundant  supply  is  supplemented  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  watchmen,  whose  vigilance  is 
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secured  by  the  automatic  action  of  an  electric  tell-tale 
watchman's  clock,  and  the  system  is  guarded  by  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  inspectors  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, whose  monthly  reports  are  printed  and  distributed 
to  all  the  insuring  corporations.  This  system  is  also 
introduced  into  the  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Com- 
pany's works,  and  more  recently  into  those  of  Messrs. 
William  Wall's  Sons. 

The  average  out-put  of  this  establishment  is  as  fol- 
lows: Ropes  and  cordage  (Manila  and  Sisal  hemp,  with 
some  Russian  and  a  little  American),  in  all  9,OCSo  tons, 
at  an  average  price  of  $240  per  ton,  $2,160,000;  Har- 
vester twine  (Manila  hemp),  4,000  tons,  at  $300  per 
ton,  $1,200,000;  bagging  (mostly  from  jute  butts), 
6,240,000  yards,  at  10  cents,  $624,000;  "Manila"  paper 
(from  jute  butts  stock),  3,000  tons,  at  $140  per  ton, 
$420,000;  jute  rope  and  twine  (wool  twine  from  jute, 
not  jute  butts),  $120,000;  total  out-put,  $4,524,000. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  our  history  that  this  house 
was  the  first  manufactory  in  this  country,  or  any  other, 
to  utilize  Jwfe  butts.  Gunny  bagging,  which  was  made 
from  jute  raised  in  India  and  manufactured  there,  was 
for  many  years  largely  imported  into  the  United  States, 
but  the  East  Indian  manufacturers  had  great  difficulty 
in  ridding  themselves  of  the  jute  butts,  or  lower  por- 
tion of  the  stalks  of  the  jute  (the  plant  was  brought  to 
them  pulled  up  from  the  roots),  and  the  butts  were  not 
only  supposed  to  be  worthless  for  manufacturing,  but 
were  a  positive  nuisance,  and  were  only  disposed  of  by 
compelling  their  employees  to  burn  them  in  small 
quantities  every  day.  A  shipmaster,  leaving  Calcutta 
without  a  full  cargo,  was  induced,  in  default  of  any- 
thing better,  to  take  nearly  a  hundred  tons  of  these 
jute  butts  on  board  as  ballast.  Arrived  in  New  York, 
he  found  in  Mr.  Marshall,  of  L.  Waterbury  &  Co.,  a 
customer  who  consented  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  By 
some  adaptation  of  their  machinery,  Messrs.  Water- 
bury  &  Co.  were  able  to  use  this  despised  fibre  for 
bagging,  and  have  gone  on  using  it  ever  since,  and  their 
example  has  been  followed  by  other  manufacturers,  till 
now  somewhat  more  than  40,000  tons  of  imported  jute 
butts  are  imported  annually.  Of  this  amount  Messrs. 
Waterbury  &  Co.  use  about  9,000  tons.  The  Govern- 
ment collected  a  duty  of  $6  per  ton  on  it  for  several 
years.     Last  year  the  duty  was  reduced  to  $5. 

After  these  houses  come  Lawrence  &  Cooper,  of 
Maspeth  avenue;  Messrs.  D.  Allen's  Sons,  in  South 
Brooklyn,  and  Samuel  iMdlow,  of  Rockaway  avenue, 
whose  business,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  still  large 
enough  to  be  profitable.  Only  the  second  of  these 
houses  makes  ropes  to  any  extent.  Mr.  Ludlow  makes 
a  specialty  of  sash  and  hammock  cords  and  clothes 
lines.  There  are  eight  or  nine  other  small  houses 
which  manufacture  no  ropes,  but  make  clothes  lines, 
baling  cord,  lath  yarns  and  twine  of  all  descriptions, 
for  all  sorts  of  customers,  for  which  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  demand.     With  an  inexpensive  plant. 


and  the  work  so  light  that  much  of  it  may  be  done  by 
women  and  children,  these  houses  are  able  to  make  a 
comfortable  living,  though  not  to  acquire  large  fortunes. 
It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  production  of 
ropes  and  cordage  from  Manila  and  Sisal,  Russian,  New 
Zealand  and  American  hemp,  in  Brooklyn,  constitutes 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  though  embarrassed  by  the 
heavy  duty  of  $25  per  ton  of  Manila,  $15  on  Sisal 
hemp,  and  $5  on  jute  butts — all  unjustifiable  imposi- 
tions on  raw  material  which  cannot  be  produced  here — 
the  American  rope  manufacturers  can  command  the 
market  of  the  world  for  their  cordage,  underselling 
Great  Britain  in  her  own  colonies.  Of  course,  their 
goods  exported  to  foreign  countries  command  a  rebate, 
but  this  rebate  is  materially  less  than  the  duty. 

Subsection  I. — Jute  and  Jute  Butts. 

Of  over  84,000  tons  of  jute  and  jute  butts  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1882,  more  than  one-half — 53,- 
000  tons — were  jute  butts.  The  ropewalks  of  Brooklyn 
consumed  of  this  somewhat  more  than  16,000  tons,  or 
a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  importation, 
and  of  jute  nearly  6,000  tons.  These  were  all  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  jute  rope  and  twine,  bag- 
ging and  paper. 

But  the  ropewalks  were  not  the  only  consumers  of 
jute  and  jute  butts.  Jute  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  best  qualities  of  burlaps;  in  carpets  of  the 
cheaper  class,  jute  butts  forming  the  filling  in  these; 
for  imitation  of  coarse  silk  goods;  for  imitation  hair 
switches;  and  for  wrapping  paper  of  all  grades.  The 
census  of  1880  reports  three  manufacturers  of  jute 
and  jute  goods  in  Brooklyn,  but  omits .  several  small 
establishments.  The  three  establishments  specified 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  prin- 
cipally. The  Planet  Mill,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
however,  made,  and  still  makes,  other  jute  goods,  be- 
side carpets;  burlaps,  and  other  goods,  being  on  its  list. 

The  number  of  jute  manufacturers  has  increased  since 
1880,  there  being  now  four  carpet  manufacturers  who 
use  this  fibre  either  for  warp  or  filling,  or  both,  and 
four  or  five  small  houses,  which  produce  other  jute 
goods.  The  amount  of  raw  material  used  in  1880  was 
reported  by  the  census  as  equivalent  to  about  7,500 
tons,  if  jute  and  jute  butts  were  used  in  equal  quan- 
tities, but  if  there  was  an  excess  of  the  latter,  as  is 
probable,  there  were  at  least  10,000  tons  in  all.  Add- 
ing this  to  the  consumption  of  the  ropewalks,  with  an 
allowance  for  the  increased  consumption  since  1880, 
and  the  entire  consumption  of  jute  and  jute  butts  in 
Brooklyn  will  be  31,000  tons,  or  three-eighths  of  the 
entire  importation.  The  consumption  of  Manila  and 
Sisal  hemp  in  this  city,  bears  just  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  importation  of  these  fibres. 

The  jute  manufacture  employs  over  500  hands,  and 
the  annual  product  is  now  more  than  $800,000. 
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Subsection  II. — Ropemaking  Machinery. 
The  existence  of  ropewalks  in  these  days  implies, 
as  it  did  not  fifty  years  ago,  the  production  of  numer- 
ous machines  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ropes,  cord- 
age and  twine.  Nearly  all  the  processes  which  at  that 
time  were  performed  by  hand  at  a  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  severe  labor,  are  now  performed  better, 
with  fifty-fold  rapidity,  and  with  a  great  saving  of 
labor,  by  machines;  while  many  descriptions  of  cord- 
age and  twines,  then  unknown,  are  now  wholly  pro- 
duced by  machinery.  Twenty,  or  even  fifteen  years 
ago,  there  were  very  few  machines  in  the  ropewalks; 
the  spinning  jenny  was  in  very  general  use,  and  there 
were  some  twisting  and  laying  machines;  but  the 
efficiency  of  the  manufacture  of  rope,  cordage  and 
twine,  has  been  almost  indefinitely  increased  by  the 
machines  invented  and  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Good, 


tion  of  the  Harvester  twine  was  ready  for  use,  when 
the  demand  for  that  article  came,  and  it  has  required 
no  changes  since. 

Mr.  Good  licensed,  some  years  since,  an  English 
house,  Samuel  Lawson  &  Sons,  of  Leeds,  to  make  the 
ropemaking  machines  under  his  patents,  paying  him 
a  royalty,  and  that  house  are  now  manufacturing 
nearly  as  large  an  amount  as  his  Brooklyn  establish- 
ment. 

Most  of  his  business  now  consists  in  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  ropewalks,  in  all  jjarts  of  the  world, 
with  his  machines  in  complete  running  order;  and  so 
great  is  the  confidence  of  his  patrons  in  his  integrity 
and  capacity  to  execute  these  contracts  satisfactorily, 
that  he  has  all  the  business  he  can  do,  and  at  such 
rates  as  he  demands.  The  manufacture  of  Harvester 
twine  is  becoming  a'^iarge   industry  at  the  west,  and 
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since  the  issuing  of  his  first  patent,  October  5,  1869. 
Mr.  Good  is  now  not  only  the  leading,  but  the  only 
considerable  manufacturer  of  ropemaking  machinery 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  bis  machines  are  of 
his  own  invention.  In  about  thirteen  years  he  has 
built  up  a  business  which  occupies  the  finest  buildings 
for  machinists'  work  in  this  city  or  county,  covering 
an  acre  of  ground,  all  his  own  property,  and  his  busi- 
ness is  very  rapidly  increasing. 

The  complete  adaptation  of  these  machines  to  their 
work,  and  the  perfection  of  their  manufacture,  are 
really  wonderful,  and  demonstrate  the  practical  char- 
acter of  the  inventor's  genius.  While  they  are  simple 
m  construction,  they  require  no  improvement,  and  the 
shrewd  and  skillful  mechanics  who  have  made  and 
used  them,  find  no  opportunity  for  patenting  any 
modification  of  them.     The  machine  for  the  produc- 


Mr.  Good  is  shipping  more  and  more  machines  each 
year  to  western  manufacturers. 

These  machine  works  now  have  a  capital  of  $300,000 
or  more,  and  give  employment  in  a  busy  season  to  300 
hands,  paying  out  about  $100,000  in  wages,  and  pro- 
ducing about  $300,000  of  machinery.  With  his 
present  facilities,  and  his  high  reputation  as  an  inventor 
and  machinist,  there  is  no  reason  why  his  business 
should  not  be  doubled  within  the  next  five  years. 


John  Good. — The  lives  of  successful  inventors  are  always 
pleapaBt  and  profitable  reading,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  us  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  recording 
such  a  life  in  our  pages.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr. 
John  Good,  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  it 
is  well  that  the  young  should  know  that  one  who,  like  many 
of  them,  spent  his  early  years  in  severe  and  scantily  re- 
quited toil,  in  the  very  prime  of  a  vigorous  and  stalwart 
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manhood,  has  attained,  by  his  inventive  genius,  his  industry 
and  sterling  integrity,  to  a  prominent  and  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  manufacturers  of  a  great  city. 

Mr.  Good  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1840.  His  mother  came 
to  America,  when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  and  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  and  here  he  and  his  elder  brother,  Michael,  acquired 
a  moderate  education  in  the  public  schools.  Both  were 
quick  to  learn,  and  keen  observers.  When  John  was  about 
thirteen  years  old,  he  was  employed,  for  a  time  in  the 
extensive  ropewalk  of  the  late  William  Wall  (now  con- 
ducted by  William  Wall's  Sons).  After  some  further  atten- 
dance at  school,  John  was  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  James 
Bulger  &  Co.,  machinists,  and  served  his  time  with  them, 
becoming  an  accomplished  machinist.  But  his  fondness  for 
the  ropemaking  business  still  clung  to  him,  and  he  pres- 
ently procured  a  situation  as  superintendent  of  the  rope- 
walk  of  Henry  Lawrence  &  Sons,  which  has  since  been  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Lawrence  &  Cooper.  Here  he  was  led  to 
study  the  possibility  of  contriving  some  method  of  lessening 
the  great  labor  of  hand-combing  and  lapping  the  Manila, 
Sisal,  Russian  and  American  hemp,  and  straightening  the 
fibres  so  as  to  fit  the  fibre  for  spinning  more  rapidly.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  war,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
ropes  and  cordage,  yet  all  the  combing  was  done  by  the  old- 
fashioned  lapper.  The  problem  occupied  his  thoughts  night 
and  day,  and  at  length  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  machine 
which  would  do  the  work  automatically  and  well.  Other 
machines  followed  for  drawing  the  hemp  into  slivers  and  for 
spinning  it  into  a  fine  cord.  He  tested  these  machines  very 
thoroughly,  and,  having  secured  patents  for  them,  both 
here  and  in  Europe  (his  first  patent  bears  date  October  5, 
1869),  he  and  his  brother,  Michael,  established  a  machine 
shop  and  factory  for  manufacturing  these  machines,  for  the 
use  of  ropemakers,  at  588  and  590  Grand  street,  E.  D.,  about 
1871.  His  machines  had  received  the  first  premium— a 
medal — at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  1870,  and 
subsequently  were  twice  honored  with  a  medal  at  the  Paris 
Expositions  of  1874  and  1878.  In  the  latter  year,  Mr.  Good, 
having  purchased  an  acre  of  land  (somewhat  more  than  half 
a  block),  bounded  by  Washington  and  Park  avenues,  and 
Hall  street,  proceeded  to  erect  on  it  his  present  extensive  and 
beautiful  machine  works.  The  buildings,  a  part  of  them 
three  stories  in  height,  extend  along  the  whole  Park  avenue 
front,  of  200  feet,  and  from  50  to  100  feet  on  Washington 
avenue  and  Hall  street.  They  are  the  most  convenient,  per- 
fect, and  admirably  arranged  machine  shops  in  Kings 
county,  and  we  doubt  if  they  are  surpassed  anywhere  else 
in  this  country. 

When  the  demand  came  for  "  Harvester  Twine,"  Mr.  Good 
had  a  machine  ready  to  make  it,  and  one  so  perfect  in  its 
character  that  all  the  ropewalks  which  engage  in  that 
branch  of  manufacture  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it.  At  every  new  emergency  in  the  business  of  ropemaking, 
Mr.  Good  has  been  ready  at  once  with  a  machine  to  meet 
it.  He  has  now  machines  adapted  to  the  jute  manufac- 
ture, the  fibre  of  which  requires  a  different  method  of 
handling  from  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  kinds  of  hemp.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  his  ma- 
chines that,  while  very  simple  in  construction,  they  cover 
the  whole  field,  and  leave  no  room  for  improvement  by 
others. 

Some  years  since,  he  established  a  house  in  Leeds  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  machinery  there.  The  firm  name  there 
is  Samuel  Lawson  &  Sons,  and  they  are  working  under  a 
license  of  his  patents,  and  are  doing  about  the  same  amount 
of  business  as  his  Brooklyn  works.  He  is  the  leading  manu- 
facturer of  ropemaking  machinery  in  the  world.     His  busi- 


ness is  now  largely  done  by  contracts.  Parties  who  are 
desirous  of  establishing  ropewalks,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  can  contract  with  him  for  every  part  of  the  work 
from  buying  the  land  and  erecting  the  buildings,  to  the  com- 
pletion, with  all  the  latest  and  best  machinery  in  perfect 
running  order,  and,  if  needed,  skillful  and  competent  ma- 
chinists to  superintend  the  running.  Many  of  these  estab- 
lishments, thus  built  and  furnished  by  him,  are  now  doing 
excellent  work  in  different  States;  and  he  has  acquired  so 
high  a  reputation  for  the  perfection  of  his  work  and  his 
integrity  in  dealing^  that  he  has  all  the  contracts  he  can  fill. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Paper  Hangings,  Window  Shades,  and  Fresco 
and  Ceiling  Papers. 
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W.   H.   MAIES  &  CO.'S  PAPER-HANGINGS  MANUFACTORY. 

The  manufacture  whicli  gives  to  each  establishment 
the  largest  annual  product  is  that  of  paper  hangings. 
The  census  reports,  in  1880,  but  three  manufactories— 
those  of  'William  H.  Mairs  <&  Co.,  Robert  Graves  <&  Co., 
and  Robert  S.  JTobbs  d;  Co.  These  three  establish- 
ments were  reported  as  having  a  capital  of  |285,000; 
employing  427  hands;  paying  $175,733  of  wages;  using 
$783,753  of  material,  and  producing  11,382,862  of 
paper  hangings,  window  shades  and  fresco  papers. 

The  number  of  these  establishments  is  now  four,  Mr. 
William  JV.  Peak  having  commenced  business  since 
1880.  At  present  these  houses  manufacture  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  of  all  the  paper  hangings  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  quality  of  their  finer  goods  is 
not  surpassed  anywhere.  A  few  of  their  designs  are 
based  upon  English  or  French  patterns,  though  these 
are  usually  materially  modified;  but  the  greater  part, 
and  those  of  the  most  artistic  character,  are  either  from 
designs  of  their  own  artists,  or  workmen  in  the  factor- 
ies, or  designs  made  outside  and  brought  to  them  for 
sale.  A  very  considerable  trade  has  sprung  up  in  these 
designs,  of  which  they  require  very  many;  they  are 
generally  brought  to  the  factories  by  men,  but  many 
are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  young  women  and  girls 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  Schools  of  Design  for 
women.  Aside  from  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and 
tact  in  the  forming  of  such  combinations  as  will  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  and  graceful  effect,  there  is  needed  a 
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practical  knowledge  of  the  actual  working  of  these 
comhinations;  for  designs  which  may  be  graceful  and 
beautiful  in  themselves,  will  not  always  produce  a  good 
effect  when  printed  from  the  roller  or  block.  The  de- 
mand for  these  fine  papers  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is 
now  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1880. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Mairs  &  Co.  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers m  the  United  States,  and  produce  almost  all 
grades  of  papers  and  paper  shades  of  beautiful  and  va- 
ried designs.  Their  annual  production  exceeds  nine 
millions  of  rolls,  of  eight  yards  each. 

Messrs.  Robert  Graves  &  Co.  are  next  in  the  amount 
of  production  in  Brooklyn,  turning  out  about  2,500,000 
rolls  annually,  besides  large  quantities  of  fresco  and 
ceiling  papers.  They  confine  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  production  of  the  highest  grade  of  papers. 
Messrs.  Robert  S.  JTobbs  &  Co.,  though  third  in  the 
amount  of  their  production,  are  a  large  and  long  estab- 
lished house,  and  their  papers  rank  as  high  in  quality 
and  finish  as  those  of  any  of  the  other  houses  in  the 
trade.  We  believe  they  do  not  make  window  shades 
or  ceiling  papers.  Their  processes  of  manufacture  are 
similar  to  those  of  Messrs.  William  H.  Mairs  &  Co., 
already  described. 

Messrs.  William  M.  Peak  &  Co.  are  a  young  house, 
having  commenced  business  in  1882,  but  their  goods 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  they  are  building  up  a 
good  trade. 

A  brief  account  of  the  processes  of  wall  paper  manu- 
facture will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  paper 
hangings  in  this  country  was  confined  to  the  production 
of  plain  colored  papers  for  paper  window-shades,  and 
cheap  papers  on  a  brown  or  slate-colored  stock,  on 
which  rude  designs  were  printed  by  a  hand  press  from 
blocks,  in,  perhaps,  three  or  four  colors.  The  register 
of  these  was  imperfect,  and  the  best  patterns  would  not 
now  be  considered  fit  to  be  used  in  papering  the  plain- 
est or  roughest  shanty.  All  the  better  classes  of  paper 
hangings  were  imported  from  England  or  France;  and 
some  low-priced  papers,  but  of  better  designs  than  the 
American,  came  from  Germany. 

The  improvement  was  very  gradual  for  many  years; 
the  paper  and  printing  were  better,  though  both  were 
far  below  the  poorest  of  the  present  time.  France  sup- 
plied the  finest  papers  and  the  English  manufacturers 
followed.  A  manufacturer  of  long  experience  tells  us 
that,  so  lately  as  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  they  would 
look  sadly  at  the  samples  of  English  and  French 
papers  as  they  came  in,  and  would  say,  "  Oh,  if  we 
could  only  equal  this  !  "  Now,  the  same  samples  would 
excite  their  derision,  for  they  can  far  surpass  even  the 
highest  productions  of  the  foreign  manufacturers.  The 
first  item  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  hangings  is  the 
paper.  We  believe  none  of  the  manufacturers  make 
their  own  paper,  and  probably  they  could  not  do  so  to 
advantage.    Several  of  the  large  paper  mills  in  Sara- 


toga, Washington  and  Herkimer  counties,  and  some  of 
those  in  New  England,  run  exclusively  on  this  paper. 
It  is  mostly  made  of  old  newspaper  stock,  and  it  does 
not  require  very  great  strength  and  tenacity,  and  straw 
would  be  too  brittle,  wood-pulp  too  fine,  and  rags  too 
costly.  There  are  two  or  three  grades,  though  the 
difference  in  quality  is  not  great.  All  are  sized  at  the 
paper  mills,  and  are  furnished  to  the  wall  paper  manu- 
facturers in  rolls  of  about  1,600  yards  each.  A  house 
like  that  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Mairs  &  Co.  will  use  from 
70,000  to  80,000  of  these  monster  rolls,  which  weigh  not 
far  from  100  pounds  each,  in  a  year — about  3,600  tons. 
In  the  basement  of  the  great  factory,  side  by  side  with 
the  stock  of  paper,  are  the  barrels  and  casks  of  colors, 
ground  in  water.  The  aniline  colors  play  an  important 
part  among  these,  and  there  ar^.  also  large  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  leaf,  and  some  of  the  Dutch  bronzes — 
with  their  appropriate  sizes. 

But  to  return  to  the  paper.  If  it  is  to  be  of  the 
grade  known  as  satin  papers,  it  is  first  passed  through  a 
grounding  machine  which  puts  on  a  coating  of  clay. 
This  is  then  reeled  up  and  passes  through  a  polishing 
machine,  so  arranged  that,  as  the  paper  passes  over  the 
cylinder,  its  surface  comes  in  contact  with  roller 
brushes  of  tampico,  running  at  great  speed,  which  gives 
it  a  fine  gloss  or  satin  finish.  This  ground  work  may 
be  of  any  desired  color,  the  clay  being  tinted  with  a 
light  cream  shade,  pale  or  deep  yellow,  buff  or  ecru, 
brown,  olive,  light  or  dark  green,  blue,  or  even  black. 

Those  papers  which  are  not  satin  finished  do  not  un- 
dergo this  process,  but  are  fed  directly  upon  the  print- 
ing machine,  the  sizing  of  the  paper  at  the  mill  where 
it  is  manufactured  being  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
colors  from  striking  through.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  all  the  better  classes  of  papers  are  satined  or 
grounded  before  printing.  In  either  easy,  as  the  paper 
passes  from  the  printing  machine  a  rod  or  lath  with 
rounded  edges,  about  a  yard  in  length,  is,  by  an  in- 
genious device,  slipped  under  the  paper  at  intervals  of 
about  16  feet,  and  drawn  up  the  inclined  rails  on 
either  side,  till  it  reaches  a  height  of  perhaps 
seven  and  a  half  feet  when  it  drops  into  a  slot  in 
the  slowly  travelling  frame,  and  the  paper  is  thus  sus- 
pended, in  loops  measuring  about  16  feet.  The  frame 
on  which  they  are  suspended,  travels  forward  slowly, 
closing  up  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  six  inches  between 
the  loops,  and  the  temperature  of  the  roon  is  sufficiently 
high  to  dry  this  colored  surface  in  a  few  hours.  When 
dry,  the  paper  is  ready  for  the  printing  of  the  pattern. 
The  printing,  which  was  originally  done  from  wooden 
blocks,  usually  of  cherry  or  beech,  with  carved  figures, 
which  did  not  always  register  accurately,  is  now  mostly 
done  from  cylinders  of  maple,  the  j)rocess  of  making 
which  we  will  presently  describe.  Each  cylinder  or 
roller  prints  only  a  single  color,  and  all  of  the  pattern 
which  is  of  that  color.  The  number  of  colors  in  a  pat- 
tern may  be  anywhere  from  one  to  twelve;  and  if  gold 
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printing  is  introduced,  the  portions  to  be  in  gold  have 
cylinders  charged  at  those  points  with  gold  size,  the 
gold  leaf  being  afterward  applied  by  another  machine. 
The  arrangements  for  registering  are  perfect;  every 
part  of  the  pattern,  on  each  roller,  fits  absolutely  into 
every  other,  and  when  the  cylinders  are  put  in  their 
places  on  the  great  printing  machine,  whatever  the 
number  of  colors,  they  are  all  printed  by  the  same 
revolutions  of  the  machine,  and  the  long  roll  of  paper 
comes  out  completed,  so  far  as  the  pattern  is  concerned. 
For  the  drying,  the  same  process  as  before  is  necessary 
of  hanging  it  in  loops,  and  when  fully  dried  it  is  lightly 
calendered,  and  then  passed  along  an  inclined  plane, 
where,  by  automatic  machinery,  it  is  cut  oif  in  lengths 
of  sixteen  yards,  the  end  turned  over,  and,  by  another 
automatic  arrangement,  a  girl  is  able  to  turn  oif  about 
five  rolls  a  minute,  the  outer  edge  or  end  of  the  roll 
being  folded  inward  like  a  hem.  The  rolls  are  carried 
from  this  room  to  the  receiving  room,  examined,  num- 
bered, and  after  sampling,  are  ready  for  packing. 
While  roller  or  cylinder  printing  of  wall-papers  is  the 
process  most  in  use,  some  of  the  very  finest  patterns 
are  printed  from  wooden  blocks,  with  raised  figures, 
upon  a  diflierent  kind  of  press,  the  impressions  being 
made  on  a  flat  surface,  instead  of  by  cylindrical  rollers, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  printing  machines 
which  print  from  wood  engravings  in  colors.  The 
method  of  making  the  cylinders  or  rollers  for  printing 
the  wall-papers  merits  description.  The  cylinders, 
turned  very  smoothly  and  of  uniform  size,  have,  first, 
the  entire  pattern  pasted  or  cemented  upon  them.  This 
pattern  is  on  tracing  paper  or  cloth,  and  is  transferred 
from  the  original  design,  which  has  the  design  drawn 
and  colored  as  it  will  appear  when  finished.  The  trans- 
fers made  by  tracing  paper  of  this  design  are  not 
colored,  but  there  are  as  many  transfers  as  there  are 
colors,  and  the  artist,  by  a  colored  tracing  pencil,  marks 
every  line  of  a  particular  color  upon  the  tracing  paper 
for  each  roller,  before  it  is  carefully  pasted  upon  the 
roller.  The  rollers  for  the  different  colors  constitute  a 
set,  each  having  that  portion  of  the  design  only  per- 
taining to  its  particular  color,  and  the  whole  number 
making  up  the  entire  pattern.  The  rollers  having  these 
patterns  of  the  design  marked  are  next  put  into  the 
hands  of  workmen,  who  work  out  the  design  by  insert- 
ing in  the  lines  brass-plates — what  the  printers  would 
call  their  brass  rule — about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  brass  is  very  hard,  and  the  pieces  are  skilfully  in- 
serted, after  being  hammered  or  filed  into  shape,  so  as 
to  give  the  outline  of  a  flower,  or  vine,  or  any  other 
figure.  The  lines  are  first  cut  slightly  by  a  suitable  tool, 
and  then  the  brass  figures  are  settled  into  them  to  a 
uniform  depth  by  a  slight  tap  of  a  hammer.  The  in- 
terstices of  each  figure  are  filled  with  a  very  heavy  and 
dense  felt,  of  a  thickness  nearly  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  brass  figures.  When  each  roller  of  a  set  is  com- 
pleted, they  are  taken  to  a  lathe,  and  a  gauge  being 


set,  each  is  turned  down  to  precisely  the  same  diame- 
ter, a  difference  of  a  hair's  breadth  being  suflScient  to 
materially  damage  the  printing.  The  manufacture  of 
window  shades,  which  are  produced  in  large  quantities 
by  Messrs.  Mairs  &  Co.,  and  of  fresco  and  ceiling 
papers,  which  are  a  specialty  of  Messrs.  Graves  &  Co. 
requires  a  somewhat  different  process,  owing  to  the 
greater  width  and  different  form  of  these  papers  and 
shades.  The  shades  are  printed  on  gigantic  cyhnder 
presses,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  being  from  15  to 
18  feet.  The  rolls  of  paper — three  feet  in  width — from 
which  the  presses  are  fed,  are  about  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  Ceiling  papers  are  printed,  we  believe, 
on  a  very  large  press,  but  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  work. 

This  industry  has  passed  through  great  changes  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  not  only  in  Kings  county 
and  the  state  of  New  York,  but  throughout  the  whole 
country.  In  1860,  the  first  census  in  which  it  was 
reported,  there  were  26  establishments  in  the  whole 
country,  employing  1,294  hands,  and  $1,037,600  cap- 
ital, and  producing  goods  valued  at  $2,148,800.  These 
all  consisted  of  what  would  now  be  called  cheap 
papers. 

In  1870,  the  number  of  establishments  had  fallen  to 
19,  but  these  were  employing  869  hands,  and  $1,415,- 
500  capital,  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of 
$2,165,510.  These  were  better  goods,  though  not  yet 
of  the  highest  quality.  In  1880  there  were  reported 
25  establishments,  employing  a  capital  of  $3,560,500 
and  2,487  hands,  and  producing  goods  valued  at 
$6,261,303.  Among  these  were  the  finest  patterns, 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  European  papers. 
Of  these  25  paper  hangings  factories,  16  were  in  the 
state  of  New  York  (11  in  New  York  city,  3  in  Brook- 
lyn, 1  in  Staten  Island,  and  1  in  Buffalo),  6  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  3  in  New  Jersey. 

In  1870,  one-fourth  of  all  the  paper  hangings  made 
in  the  state  of  New  York  were  made  in  Kings  county, 
and  three-fourths  in  New  York  city.  About  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  manufactories,  and  more  than  one- 
half  the  wall  paper  produced  in  the  United  States  were 
made  in  the  two  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings.  The 
statistics  of  the  census  of  the  business  in  Kings  county 
in  1870  were:  5  establishments,  332  hands  employed, 
$300,000  capital,  $149,500  wages,  $996,000  products. 

In  1880,  there  had  been  another  change,  both  in 
Kings  and  New  York  counties;  the  production  in  the 
former,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  increased,  though 
the  number  of  establishments  had  decreased  from  five 
to  three;  the  quality  of  the  goods  had  also  greatly 
improved. 

In  New  York  city  there  were  11  establishments; 
$196,500  capital;  1,359  hands;  $415,120  paid  in  wages; 
$2,054,104  value  of  raw  material;  $3,499,143  of  an- 
nual products.  At  that  time  those  two  counties  had 
three-fifths  of    all   the  manufactories,   and  produced 
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four-fifths  of    all   the   paper  hangings    made   in   the 
United  States. 

Both  cities  (New  York  and  Brooklyn),  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in 
three  years,  1880 — '83,  and  their  present  relation  to  the 
entire  production  of  the  country  is  that  of  83  to  100, 
or  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments remains  (with  some  local  changes),  three-fifths  of 
the  whole,  hut  some  of  the  establishments  in  the  two 
cities  are  larger  than  any  others  in  the  United  States 
(one,  in  Brooklyn,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world).  Of  the  83  per  cent,  of  production,  Brooklyn 
has  about  31  per  cent.,  and  New  York  52  per  cent., 
and  each  year  increases  largely  the  aggregate  produc- 
tion. The  actual  amount  and  value  of  the  Brooklyn 
product  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1883,  was,  in  round 
numbers,  13,682,000  rolls,  value,  $2,175,556;  of  this 
amount  Messrs.  William  H.  Mairs  &  Co.  made  8,882,- 
000  rolls,  or  their  equivalent,  valued  at  $1,125,376. 

The  great  improvement  in  these  papers  dates  back 
only  to  1875.  There  are  yet  considerable  quantities  of 
the  cheaper  papers  manufactured,  for  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  them;  but  even  the  cheapest  have  tasteful 
designs,  and  are  superior  to  many  of  the  best  designs 
of  fifteen  years  ago.  A  small  quantity  of  the  cheaper 
qualities  is  imported  from  Germany,  where  poor  paper 
and  cheap  work  are  united,  but  the  importation  is  de- 
creasing every  year. 


William  H.  Mairs,  who  is  well  known  as  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  wall  paper  in  the  United  States,  was  born 
inUtica,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  June  29th,  1834.  His  father 
was  John  Mairs,  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  was  a  merchant 
of  Utica,  and  his  mother  was  Rachel  (Van  Deusen)  Mairs,  a 
daughter  of  James  Van  Deusen,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y. 
*  Mr.  Mairs'  grandfather,  Rev.  James  Mairs,  was  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  came  to  this  country  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  about  1790,  and  settled  at  Galway,  Sara- 
toga county,  N.  Y. 

On  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  seventh  gen- 
eration of  Jan  Franse  Van  Husiam,  who  came  from  Holland 
with  hia  family  and  settled  at  Fort  Orange  and  Beverwyck 
(now  Albany),  as  early  as  1645,  where  he  made  several  pur- 
chases of  land;  among  others,  the  Claverack  lands,  made 
June  5,  1663,  lying  along  the  Hudson  river,  above,  and  in- 
cluding the  site  on  which  the  city  of  Hudson  now  stands, 
which  he  bought  of  the  Indians  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
guilders  in  beavers,  as  recorded  in  a  book  of  deeds  in  the 
Albany  county  clerk's  office.  Mr.  Mairs,  consequently, 
comes  of  old  Knickerbocker  stock. 

In  1845,  his  father  closed  up  his  business  in  Utica,  and  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  New  York,  where  William  H. 
Mairs  received  his  education  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

In  1850,  he  commenced  his  mercantile  education  in  the 
fancy  goods  trade,  in  which  his  father  and  brother  were 
then  engaged,  and  in  that  line  of  business  he  remained  seven 
years. 

Ambitious  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  when  but  23 
years  of  age,  in  1857,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  wall  pa- 
per in  a  comparatively  small  way.  His  business  grew  rapidly 
and  steadily,  and  now  ranks  as  the  most  extensive  of  its 


kind  in  the  United  States.  His  immense  factory,  located  at 
the  corner  of  Sackett  and  Van  Brunt  streets,  is  five  stories 
high,  and  covers  twenty-three  lots,  extending  through  the 
block  to  Union  street ;  its  length  on  Sackett  street  is  256  feet, 
and  it  extends  200  feet  along  Union  street,  and  100  feet  on 
Van  Brunt  street.  Here  all  the  various  processes  of  wall 
paper  manufacture  are  carried  on,  affording  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  skilled  workmen.  In  the  pages  of  this 
work,  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  history  of  Brooklyn, 
these  premises  are  described,  and  further  mention  is  made  of 
Mr.  Mairs'  great  enterprise. 

On  June  13th,  1866,  Mr.  Mairs  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
A.,  daughter  of  Danforth  K.  Olney,  Esq.,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Greene  county  bar,  and  has  a  fam- 
ily of  four  sons  and  a  daughter  named  in  the  order  of  their 
birth.  James  H.,  born  July  31st,  1867;  William  A.,  born 
January  6th,  1870;  John  D.,  born  March  2d,  1872;  Olney  B., 
born  January  31st,  1876,  and  Ella  Louise,  born  October  20th, 
1878.  Mr.  Mairs  is,  in  the  best  sense,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  representative  business  men  of  Brooklyn;  a 
man  of  much  enterprise,  energy  and  originality,  and  a  large 
employer  of  labor.  Taking  no  active  part  in  politics  or 
other  interests,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  divert  his 
attention  from  his  constantly  increasing  business,  he  has  ap- 
plied himself  unremittingly  to  the  paper  manufacture  and 
trade,  with  all  the  various  details  of  which  he  doubtless  has 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country,  until  his  name  and  reputation  for  fair  and  honorable 
dealing  is  known  to  the  entire  wall  paper  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Subsection  I. — Paper-Mahing . 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  paper  mill 
in  Kings  County  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  writing 
or  printing  papers;  perhaps  none  for  white  papers  of 
any  description ;  though  on  this  latter  point,  we  are  not 
quite  certain.  These  papers  are  generally  made  where 
there  is  ample  water-power — good  clear  water  being  a 
necessity  for  making  clear  white  papers — and  cheap 
land,  and  extensive,  low-priced  buildings  are  also  es- 
sential. The  raw  material  is  probably  as  cheap  here  as 
anywhere. 

Straw  paper  and  paper  from  wood  pulp  are  also 
generally  made  in  the  country,  and  the  former,  espe- 
cially, in  the  west,  where  straw  is  a  drug.  But  there 
are,  certainly,  two  and  perhaps  three  manufactories  of 
paper  in  Kings  county.  One,  the  "  Manila  "  paj^er, 
made  of  jute  butts  by  Messrs.  L.  Waterbury  &  Co., 
we  have  already  described;  they  manufacture  10  tons 
of  it  every  24  hours,  equal  to  3,000  tons  per  year. 
Messrs.  Henry  A.  Philp  &  Co.  (H.  A.  Philp  and  M. 
B.  Carpenter),  a  house  recently  established,  are  manu- 
facturing, at  Carroll,  corner  of  Nevins  street,  both  news 
and  wall  paper.  This  paper  is  made  from  old  news- 
paper stock  and  similar  material.  The  paper  is  made 
on  Fourdrinier  machines,  and  in  large  rolls.  They 
produce  4  tons  of  the  wall  paper  in  24  hours,  equal 
to  about  twelve  hundred  tons  per  year.  It  is  mostly 
sold  here.  The  quantity  of  news  made  is  not  reported. 
Lowell  L.  Palmer  manufactures  "Manila"  paper, 
amount  not  stated, 
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Another  large  paper  mill,  finely  fitted  up,  is  now 
idle. 

Subsection  II. — The  Manufacture  of  Fancy  and 
Colored  Papers. 

The  statistics  for  the  census  gathered  by  Mr.  Froth- 
in  gham,  in  1880,  enumerate  paper  hangings  and  fancy 
papers  together — giving  6  establishments;  $597,000 
capital;  622  hands;  $237,133  wages  paid  annually;  and 
$1,752,412  of  annual  product.  The  Census  Ofiice  de- 
cided to  separate  the  two  industries,  and  gave  the 
statistics  of  the  paper  hangings  manufacture  as  3  es- 
tablishments; $285,000  capital;  427  hands;  $175,233 
wages  paid,  and  $1,382,862  of  annual  production. 

The  number  of  these  establishments  in  1880  was 
correctly  stated;  one  has  been  added  since;  but  how  far 
short  of  accuracy  they  fell  in  the  other  particulars  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  a  preceding  section. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  accuracy  of  the  census 
returns,  they  forgot  to  put  in  the  fancy  papers  at  all  ! 
The  statistics  of  this  industry  (fancy  papers),  as  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Frothingham,  would  seem  to  have  been : 
3  establishments;  $312,000  capital;  195  hands;  $61,400 
paid  for  wages,  and  $369,550  total  annual  product.  The 
business  directory  for  1883  gives  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers of  fancy  papers  as  four.  The  other  particulars 
will,  we  think,  show  that,  though  Mr.  Frothingham 
used  all  diligence  in  collecting  his  statistics,  he  either 
failed  to  obtain  them  accurately,  or  there  has  been  a 
very  great  increase  of  the  business  within  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years. 

The  leading  house  in  this  business  is,  undoubtedly, 

Messrs.  Dott  &  McFarlan,  whose  manufactory  of  fancy 
papers,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Willoughby  avenue  and  Walworth  street.  They 
are  the  successors  of  Doty  &  Bergen,  who  commenced  manu- 
facturing in  Brooklyn  about  1845.  This  firm  was  then  com- 
posed of  Warren  S.  Doty  and  Peter  G.  Bergen,  the  latter  of 
whom  will  be  remembered  by  old  citizens  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  brother  of  Hon.  Teunis 
G.  Bergen,  and  father  of  the  present  Justice  Garret  Bergen. 
Previous  to  1845,  Mr.  Doty  had  for  several  years  manufac- 
tured fancy  papers  in  a  small  way  in  New  York  city,  in  con- 
nection with  a  more  considerable  business  in  engraving  and 
printing;  but,  upon  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  Doty,&  Ber- 
gen, the  manufacturing  department  was  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
and  carried  on  in  a  frame  building  on  Eighteenth  street,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Bergen  homestead,  which  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Third  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street,  while  the  engraving 
and  printing  was  continued  in  New  York,  in  a  building 
known  as  the  old  Rigging  House,  famous  as  the  first  meeting 
house  of  the  Methodists  in  this  country. 

The  Brooklyn  manufactory,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Bergen,  remained  thus,  until  a  brick  buUding  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Eighteenth  street,  was  built  and  occupied 
about  1853. 

Warren  S.  Doty  died  in  November,  1855,  but  the  firm  name 
was  continued  by  previous  arrangement,  and  his  son  Ethan 
Allen  Doty  entered  at  first  as  a  clerk,  but  soon  succeeded  to 
an  interest  in  the  profits.  The  firm  weathered  the  panics 
of  1857  and  1861,  but  found  it  difficult  to  compete  wifh  im- 


portation of  foreign  goods,  and  made  but  slow  headway  un- 
til 1862,  when  Mr.  Bergen  retired,  and  the  present  firm  of 
Doty  &  McFarlan  was  constituted.  In  1864,  the  manufactory 
was  removed  to  Willoughby  avenue  and  Walworth  street 
since  which  time  the  buildings  have  been  repeatedly  enlarged 
and  re-built,  until  now  they  occupy  a  space  100  by  200  feet 
with  brick  buildings,  five  stories  high,  and  extensions. 

The  specialties  of  the  business  are  the  printing  of  papers 
for  trunk  linings  and  box  coverings,  and  manufacturing  of 
surface-colored  or  coated  papers  for  the  use  of  paper  box 
makers,  printers,  &c.,  and  for  use  as  wrappers  of  various 
articles. 

This  keeps  in  constant  employment  about  150  hands,  while 
the  outlay  for  machinery  has  not  been  less  than  $50,000. 

The  firm  now  consists  of  Ethan  Allen  Doty,  who  entered  in 
1855,  Edward  McFarlan,  who  entered  in  1862,  James  Serim- 
geour,  who  entered  as  a  clerk  in  1862,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  firm  in  1870,  and  Albin  Gustave  Pape,  who  entered  the 
manufactory  in  1866,  and  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1880. 
The  warehouse  is  at  No.  70  Duane  street,  New  York  city. 

The  firm  has  been  uniformly  prosperous  for  the  past  25 
years  ;  its  management  is  conservative,  and  its  goods  rank 
highest  in  the  market.  Its  machinery  is  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  patterns,  while  its  buildings,  stables  and  Btock 
are  always  in  first-class  order.  Its  goods  are  distributed 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  land,  and,  wherever  known,  en- 
joy an  enviable  reputation. 

It  has  always  led  in  the  introduction  of  novelties  in  styles 
and  colors,  as  well  as  in  adopting  the  latest  inventions  in 
machinery. 

The  house  of  Walther  &  Co.,  in  Tiffany  place,  is  a 
large  house  in  this  manufacture;  though  of  less  extent 
than  that  of  Doty  &  McFarlan;  they  manufacture  the 
same  styles  of  papers,  and  by  similar  processes.  There 
are  also  one  or  two  smaller  houses,  which  have  recently 
engaged  in  the  business. 

The  statistics  of  this  industry,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  are  :  capital  invested,  about  $400,000 ; 
number  of  hands  employed  about  260;  amount  of  wages 
paid  annually,  about  $90,000;  annual  product,  not  far 
from  $500,000. 

Subsection  III. — Fancy  and  Plain  Paper  Boxes.  > 

The  manufacture  of  these  boxes  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  the  manufacture  of  fancy  papers.  These  boxes 
are  of  many  kinds.  The  hatters  use  immense  quanti- 
ties, some  of  them  only  of  straw-board  with  labels, 
others  of  much  more  ambitious  and  ornamental  char- 
acter. The  cheap  styles  are  used  very  largely  also  by 
the  match  manufacturers,  the  common  envelope  makers, 
the  dealers  in  small  articles  of  hardware,  and  many 
dry  groceries.  The  book  trade  requii-es  large  numbers. 
The  Yankee  notions  trade  requires  a  vast  number  of  a 
somewhat  better  character;  while  the  fancy  goods  and 
candy  and  confectioneiy  trades  take  the  best  quality. 
One  manufacturer  makes  almost  exclusively  the  boxes 
for  charlotte  russes,  with  perhaps  a  small  number  for 
cake  and  bakers'  fancy  goods.  The  fine  stationery 
trade  demands  also  many  of  the  better  class  of  boxes. 
There  are  now  in  Brooklyn  and  Kings  county  eleven 
manufacturers  of  these  goods,  one  of  whom  combines 
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the  manufacture  of  candies  with  that  of  boxes.  Of 
these  Mr.  Beers  Frost,  of  125  Nostrand  avenue,  is  pro- 
bably the  largest.  His  specialty  is  hatters'  boxes,  and 
he  supplies  all  the  leading  manufacturers.  He  employs 
an  average  force  of  25  hands,  pays  about  $10,000  of 
wages  annually,  and  produces  an  average  of  $30,000 
annually.  After  him,  and  producing  nearly  as  large 
an  amount  are  iTFaZter  W.  Wetmore;  Wm.  Herschle  and 
Son  •  John  B.  Hauch  &  Son;  White  and  Jacohson; 
and,  perhaps,  Thomas  Lenn,  the  box  and  candy  maker, 
his  combined  product  being  perhaps  somewhat  more 
than  the  others. 

Andrew  Wohlgemuth,  John  Roberts  (whose  specialty 
is  the  charlotte  russe  boxes),  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Woer- 
ner,  Adolph  Moeffling  and  Ferdinand  Berian,  are  also 
worthy  of  notice  as  manufacturers  of  boxes.  The 
census,  in  1880,  reported  12  establishments,  with  $49,- 
050  capital;  213  hands,  paying  $43,089  wages,  and  pro- 
ducing $158,826  annually.  There  have  been  some 
changes;  one  or  two  houses  have  failed,  but  the  number 
of  hands  is  now  about  230,  and  the  annual  product 
somewhat  more  than  $175,000. 


SECTION  XV. 
The  Furniture  Manufacture. 

The  furniture  trade  has  many  subdivisions.  Among 
the  wholesale  dealers,  there  are  those  who  manufacture 
only  chairs,  and  these  are  divided  into  rattan,  willow, 
bent  wood,  bent  seats,  usually,  including  also  the  per- 
forated veneer  seats,  wood  chairs  and  rockers,  and 
upholstered  chairs. 

There  are  other  classes  who  confine  themselves  to 
bed-room  sets,  chiffoniers,  tables,  etc.;  and  even  of 
these,  there  are  those  who  cater  to  the  cheap  veneered 
goods  turned  out  in  the  rough,  in  some  of  the  densely 
wooded  counties  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania, 
where  woodland  and  water-power  are  cheap,  and 
put  together  and  finished  here  ;  others,  who  bring  their 
hard  wood,  pine  and  white  wood  lumber  from  the 
west,  and  import  their  ornamental  woods,  and  make  all 
their  work  under  their  own  supervision,  employing 
hand-work  for  the  most  part,  but  using  machinery  in 
those  delicate  and  beautiful  adjustments,  which  can  be 
effected  more  perfectly  by  machinery  than  in  any  other 
way.  These  houses  supply  all  the  best  and  some  of  the 
cheaper  houses  with  their  best  goods. 

Another  class  manufacture  only  library,  ofiice  and 
drawing-room  furniture  ;  the  finer  office  chairs  being 
a  specialty  with  some  of  these. 

Still  another  class  produce  only  parlor  and  boudoir 
furniture  of  various  styles.  This  involves  the  up- 
holsterers' art,  and  much  of  the  best  of  it  is  done  in 
the  larger  and  finer  retail  establishments,  which  adapt 
their  work  to  suit  their  customers.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  division  of  labor  is  carried  so  far  that 
the  easy  chairs,  couches,   tete-a-tetes,  sofas,  lounges 


and  sofa  beds,  etc.,  are  prepared  in  the  wholesale  ^^up- 
holstery  factories,  and  only  the  covering  is  put  on  by 
the  retailer. 

The  cheaper  classes  of  upholstered  goods,  as  cheap 
sofas,  lounges,  chairs,  mattresses,  etc.,  are  all  made  in 
large  upholstering  establishments,  and  the  quality  dif- 
fers with  the  price.  Upholstery  is,  in  effect,  an  entirely 
distinct  business  from  the  other  departments  of  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  and  when  it  is  regarded  as 
including  mattresses,  couches  and  beds  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  window  hangings,  portieres,  and  those 
articles  more  properly  considered  as  upholstery,  it 
assumes  a  great  magnitude. 

The  increased  demand,  which  our  fast  augmenting 
wealth  and  luxury  have  created  for  the  best  of  every- 
thing in  dwellings,  business  houses,  churches,  and  all 
our  appointments  in  social  life,  is  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly illustrated,  than  in  luxurious  furniture  and  house 
decoration.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  when  all  the 
settlements  in  Kings  County  could  not  boast  more  than 
7,000  inhabitants,  there  were  a  few  wealthy  families, 
mostly  Hollanders,  and  they  had  some  massive  furni- 
ture, mostly  brought  or  imported  from  Holland,  often 
richly  carved,  and  either  of  oak  or  dark  mahogany. 
While  most  of  this  furniture  would  be  too  cumbrous 
and  bulky  for  present  daily  use,  it  was  worthy  of  pre- 
servation for  its  elaborate  carving,  and  the  grotesque 
figures  which  were  so  skilfully  wrought  on  its  surfaces. 
These  articles  may  not  have  been — they  probably  were 
not — the  chef  d''ceuvres  of  Flemish  or  Dutch  art,  inas- 
much as  the  early  settlers  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam  and 
Breuckelen  were  not  generally  of  the  most  eminent 
Dutch  families  (these  having  remained  at  home),  yet 
they  were  the  sons  or  daughters  of  burghers  who  were 
well  to  do,  and  thus  represented,  in  their  homes  in  the 
New  World,  very  fairly,  the  furniture  and  appliances 
of  the  prosperous  burghers  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam 
and  La  Hague.  These  old  families  were  not,  however, 
very  numerous,  and  their  descendants,  in  some  cases, 
were  too  many  to  inherit  any  very  large  share  of  their 
ancestors'  wealth.  The  large  majority  of  the  farming 
and  laboring  class,  whether  of  Dutch,  English,  Irish  or 
Huguenot  descent,  had  much  plainer  and  humbler  fur- 
niture. The  rude  bunks  or  fixed  bedsteads,  covered,  at 
first,  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  later,  having 
heaped  upon  them  the  numerous  feather  beds,  which 
every  housewife  possessed,  formed  a  bed  which  was 
considered  sufficiently  luxurious  for  anybody.  The 
other  furniture  was  equally  plain;  the  wooden,  splint  or 
rush-bottomed  chairs;  the  settle;  the  plain,  substantial 
table,  often  of  oak,  but  without  ornament,  sometimes  of 
pine,  covered  with  the  housewife's  snowy  linen;  the 
benches  and  smaller  table,  which  answered  for  a  wash- 
stand;  the  rude  shelves,  containing  a  few  books;  the 
corner  cupboard,  with  its  supply  of  delft  ware,  pewter 
plates  and  wooden  trenchers;  and  in  the  lean-to,  the 
pounding-barrel,    soap-barrel,   tubs   and    tub-form   or 
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bench,  the  paraphernalia  of  washing  day;  while  still  in 
the  rear  was  the  leach-house,  where  the  lye  for  the  soap 
was  made,  and  the  simple  apparatus  for  making  the 
tallow-dips,  and  very  possibly,  by  their  side,  the  quilt- 
ing-bars. 

There  were  also  two  other  indispensable  articles  of 
furniture,  now  little  known;  the  big  wheel  for  spinning 
wool,  and  the  little  or  flax  wheel,  on  which  was  spun 
the  linen,  fine  and  coarse,  which  Katrina,  by  infinite 
toil,  prepared  for  her  own  future  home.  Of  musical 
instruments  there  were  at  that  time  very  few;  occasion- 
ally a  spinet  was  put  in  the  parlor,  as  the  greatest  of 
earthly  treasures,  but  its  tones  were  weak,  harsh  and 
metallic.  The  Dutch  did  not  greatly  affect  the  guitar 
or  the  bandolin,  so  delightsome  to  the  ear  of  the  Span- 
ish maiden;  and  Hans  was  fain  to  pour  forth  his  love  in 
the  notes  of  the  ear-piercing  fife,  or  the  more  tender- 
voiced  flute. 

The  change  to  the  furniture  of  the  present  time,  in 
the  families  which,  though  not  rich,  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  is  most  amazing.  In  the  parlors  we  find 
the  piano  generally,  and  the  cabinet  organ,  also,  in  many 
cases.  The  walls  are  hung  with  pictures  of  merit,  even 
where  they  are  not  costly.  The  walls,  so  dingy  and 
discolored  with  smoke  in  the  olden  time,  are  now  either 
frescoed  or  hung  with  tasteful  and  elegant  papers. 
Portieres  adorn  the  doors  and  arches,  and  the  jnantels 
are  draped  with  lambrequins.  The  furniture  of  black 
walnut,  mahogany,  cherry  or  rosewood,  exquisitely 
carved  and  decorated,  and  finely  upholstered  with  silk 
reps,  brocade  or  plush,  mirrors,  and  some  articles  of 
hric-Orhrac;  while  the  dining-room  is  supplied  with  its 
fine  extension  table,  and  with  solid  chairs,  often  ex- 
pensively trimmed  with  leather,  and  its  substantial  and 
often  costly  sideboard.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  are 
supplied  with  all  the  conveniences  for  a  most  efficient 
service;  the  range  of  the  latest  pattern,  the  hot  and 
cold  water,  the  stationary  tubs,  the  ironing  table,  the 
clothes-wringer,  and  the  patent  clothes-boiler,  all  con- 
tribute to  make  work  easy.  Ascending  to  the  boudoir 
and  sleeping  rooms,  we  find  a  revolution  so  great  that 
o<ir  grandmothers  could  not  even  have  imagined  it  in 
their  wildest  dreams.  Bedsteads  which,  in  stately  ele- 
gance, in  perfection  and  beauty  of  carving  and  orna- 
mentation, and  the  richness  of  their  woods  (of  black 
walnut,  mahogany,  rosewood  and  cherry)  far  surpass 
the  couches  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  accomplished 
monarchs  of  two  centuries  ago;  mirrors  which  would 
once  have  been  worth  a  king's  ransom,  and  bureaus, 
lounges,  sofas,  easy  chairs,  chiffonieres,  and  cabinets  of 
the  most  graceful  models  and  exquisite  finish,  adorn 
these  rooms,  and  replace  the  maple  bedsteads,  with 
their  constantly  breaking  cords,  their  turned  posts,  and 
their  scant  head  and  foot  boards,  the  rush  or  cane-seat 
chairs,  and  the  plain  cheap  bureau  with  a  small  mirror 
of  blown  glass,  which  were  the  outfit  of  a  guest-cham- 
ber forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 


There  is  nothing,  not  only  of  this  fine  furniture  but 
of  that  still  more  exquisite,  inlaid  and  decorated  with 
the  finest  paintings  and  sculptures,  in  wood  or  porce- 
lain or  leather,  which  is  not  to-day  produced,  from  the 
rough  wood  to  the  most  complete  finish,  in  Kings 
county. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  retail  furniture 
houses,  of  which  there  are  some  hundreds,  of  all  grades 
and  which  may  and  do  procure  their  wares  wherever 
they  can  buy  them  to  the  best  advantage,  but  of  the 
manufacturers  who  sell  only  at  wholesale. 

As  an  example  of  these,  take  the  large  house  of 
Martin  Worn  &  Sons,  whose  immense  warehouses  and 
storage  rooms,  five  stories  high,  cover  eleven  full  city 
lots.  They  manufacture  only  the  articles  of  bedroom 
boudoir  and  hall  furniture,  and  in  this  single  branch  of 
the  furniture  industry,  embracing  hall-stands,  bed- 
steads, bureaus,  wash-stands,  canopy  bedsteads,  side- 
boards, wardrobes,  armoires,  chiffonieres,  cribs,  &c.,  &e. 
They  employ  about  225  hands,  and  produce  goods  to 
the  value  of  $250,000  or  more.  In  their  lumber  yards 
and  sheds  we  find  the  purest  and  whitest  pine;  the  still 
finer  white  wood  {liriodendron  tulipifera),  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  cabinet-makers;  the  California  redwood; 
the  Oregon  cedar;  black  walnut  {juglans  cinerea),  from 
the  West;  mahogany  from  Honduras  and  the  West 
Indies;  wild  cherry;  the  beautiful  wood  of  the  cerasus 
Virginiana,  and  the  costly  veneers  of  the  French  wal- 
nut, French  and  Hungarian  ash,  mahogany,  &c.  All 
these  are  thoroughly  seasoned  under  cover  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  when  called  into  service  are  reduced 
to  their  prescribed  form  and  shape  with  the  utmost 
exactness  by  machinery,  which  seems  almost  capable 
of  thinking,  and  by  skilled  hand-work  The  thicker 
veneers  are  sawed  here,  and  the  boards  to  which  they 
are  to  be  attached  having  been  planed  to  the  smoothest 
possible  surface,  they  are  glued  on  and  dried  under 
very  heavy  pressure.  When  dry  they  are  planed  and 
polished  till  all  their  beauty  is  brought  out.  Every 
joint  is  fitted  with  the  most  mathematical  accuracy. 
Those  portions,  as  fronts  of  drawers,  bedsteads,  tops 
and  fronts  of  chiffonieres,  sideboards,  hall-stands,  etc., 
which  are  to  be  ornamented,  have  the  straight  Unes 
cut  by  a  machine,  and  the  leaves,  rosettes,  flowers,  etc., 
carved  by  hand;  or,  in  a  lower  grade  of  work,  these 
ornaments  are  struck  out  by  dies,  working  under  a 
pressure  of  many  tons. 

The  drawer  fronts  are  attached  to  the  sides  by  a  new 
process,  which,  in  this  establishment  at  least,  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  "  dovetail;"  the  whole  is  done  by 
two  machines  working  reciprocally  and  most  exactly  to 
their  respective  patterns,  the  resulting  portions,  when 
matched  together,  making  an  air-tight  and  very  strong 
joint.  These  machines,  working  on  the  end  of  the 
hard  wood,  and  cutting  to  the  depth  of  one-half  or  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  produce  half  of  a  joint  of  scallops, 
with  pins  below,  wrought  out  of  the  hard  wood.    The 
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scallops  come  within  one-quarter  to  one-fif  tli  of  an  incli 
of  the  front  of  the  hard  wood.  The  rounded  pins — 
"  dowels "  is,  we  believe,  the  technical  term  for  them — 
are  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  perhaps, 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  softer  white 
wood  for  the  side  of  the  drawer  is  wrought  by  the 
corresponding  machine  into  a  scalloped  edge,  with  the 
holes  below  it,  into  which  the  dowels  fit  exactly.  So 
perfectly  is  the  work  done  that,  after  dusting,  the  two 
ends  can  be  fitted  into  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  air- 
tight joint,  with  only  a  smart  blow  of  the  hand.  In 
practice  these  joints  are  coated  with  a  very  fluid  glue 
before  being  put  together,  in  order  to  avoid  any""  pos- 


market.  Messrs.  Worn  &  Sons'  goods  have  a  wide 
market,  going  all  over  the  country  and  to  other  lands. 
The  only  customers  of  such  manufacturers  as  these 
are  the  furniture  dealers;  for  they  sell  nothing  at  re- 
tail. This  is  equally  true  of  the  manufacturers  of  chairs 
of  all  descriptions,  of  office  and  library  furniture,  and 
generally  of  dining-room  tables  and  furniture,  of  kitchen 
furniture,  etc.  The  manufacturers  of  school,  hall  and 
church  furniture,  of  hotel,  steamboat  and  railway-car 
furniture,  on  the  contrary,  deal  directly  with  their  cus- 
tomers, whose  bills  are  generally  large;  or  take  con- 
tracts for  supplying  to  a  great  contractor  such  of  their 
goods  as  he  may  order. 
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sihle  danger  of  shrinkage.  There  are  not,  as  in  the  old- 
fashioned  dovetail,  any  sharp  points  or  corners  to  break 
or  split  off;  every  surface  is  rounded,  and  the  joint  is 
more  perfect  than  any  dovetail  joint  could  be.  These 
machines  enable  the  manufacturer  to  triumph  over  one 
of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  cabinet  work. 

The  bedstead,  bureau,  chiffoniere,  sideboard  or  other 
piece  of  furniture  is  now  ready  to  be  put  together.  It 
is  first  thoroughly  rubbed  down  and  cleaned,  and  all 
the  delicate  grooves  and  tenons  cleared  out  and  made 
ready  for  joining,  the  glue  joints  being  pressed  care- 
fully into  their  grooves,  the  pins  or  dowels  adjusted 
and  glued,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  have  every  part 
true,  so  that  there  may  be  no  twisting  in  the  drawers 
or  elsewhere.  The  largest  joints  are  often  held  firmly 
in  place  by  vises  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  It  is 
next  cleaned  again,  polished  and  varnished  or  shellacked, 
the  knobs  or  handles  attached,  and  it  is  ready  for  the 


Martin  Worn,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Martin  Worn  &  Sons,  extensively  and  favorably  known  as 
manufacturers  of  furniture,  etc. ,  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  was 
born  at  Weil,  in  Schoenbuch,  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1833.  His  father  was  Johannes  Worn,  and  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Anna  Ried.  His  parents  ranked 
among  the  respectable  citizens  of  Weil,  and  gave  their  son 
instruction  and  set  before  him  the  examples  so  necessary 
for  children.  It  is  pleasant  to  say  that  the  young  man  suc- 
cessfully profited  by  these.  When  old  enough,  he  was  placed 
at  school  in  his  native  city,  where  he  obtained  a  good  practi- 
cal business  education.  While  yet  young  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  became  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
where,  on  April  30,  1854,  he  was  united  by  marriage  with 
Miss  Bernhardina  Fent.  In  1862,  he  began  the  business  of 
furniture  manufacture  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
present  extensive  manufactory.  Prosperity  and  success 
attended  him,  and  he  soon  became  prominent  and  highly 
esteemed  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  Brooklyn;  and 
at  a  proper  time  he  connected  his  two  sons,  William  and 
Charles,  with  him  in  business,  under  the  firm  name  and  style 
of  Martin  Worn  &  Sons. 
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Some  idea  of  the  extent,  importance  and  large  amount  of 
business  transacted  by  this  firm  may  be  gained  by  visiting 
their  factory,  which  occupies  Nos.  12?,  129,  131,  188  Siegel 
street,  near  Humboldt,  and  their  warerooms,  situated  at  Nos. 
103,  105,  107  and  109  Humboldt  street.  A  view  of  these 
buildings  is  seen  on  an  adjoining  page.  Such  a  visit  will  not 
only  be  interesting,  but  profitable. 

Mr.  Worn  is,  in  every  sense,  an  intelligent  and  discrimi- 
nating business  man,  with  those  other  qualifications  that 
adorn  and  make  up  the  character  of  a  good  citizen.  He  has 
never  taken  any  active  part  in  politics,  but  has  exercised  the 


high  functions  of  a  voter  in  the  best  possible  manner,  voting 
for  the  best  man,  regardless  of  political  proclivities. 

His  influence  is  always  given  to  morality  and  the  cause  of 
education ;  and  while  he  is  not  connected  with  any  religious 
organization,  he  upholds  the  Protestant  faith. 

There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worn  six  children: 
William,  born  October  2,  1855;  Charles,  born  January  13, 
1857 ;  Anna,  born  July  20,  1862 ;  John,  horn  September 
4,  1866 ;  Mary,  born  July  2,  1869 ;  Edward,  born  May  16, 
1874.  Of  these,  Messrs.  William  and  Charles  Worn  are 
married. 


One  of  our  Brooklyn  houses,  Messrs.  Fingleton  Bros., 
whose  portraits  grace  the  opposite  page,  are  engaged 
in  a  business  of  so  varied  a  character  that  we  hardly 
know  where  to  class  them.  They  are  dealers,  at  whole- 
sale and  retail,  in  furniture,  upholstered  goods,  mat- 
tresses, stoves,  kitchen  furniture  and  utensils  and  baby 
carriages;  but  they  also  manufacture  much  of  their 
furniture,  upholstered  goods  and  mattresses  on  their 
extensive  premises,  having  a  capital  of  $60,000,  em- 
ploying about  20  men,  and  turning  out  about  $50,000 
worth  of  goods  a  year. 


Patrick  J.,  Henry  W.  and  Huan  8.  Fingleton.— About 
the  year  1842,  Hugh  Fingleton  came  from  Ireland  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business.  In 
1848,  he  married  Catharine  Moore,  also  a  native  of  Ireland, 


who  came  to  this  country  the  same  year  he  did.  About  two 
years  later  they  bought  land  on  Kosciusko  street,  built  a 
house,  and  came  to  Brooklyn  to  live.  This  section  was  then 
far  out  in  the  country,  and  settled  only  by  a  few  scattering 
farmers.  His  tobacco  business  in  New  York  proved  so  re- 
munerative that  he  was  able,  in  1862,  to  buy  a  lot  one  hun- 
dred feet  square  on  the  corner  of  De  Kalb  and  Nostrand  ave- 
nues, and  build  three  stores  thereon.  Over  these  he  finished 
a  suite  of  rooms,  into  which  he  brought  his  family  from  Kos- 
ciusko street,  but  lived  only  a  few  months  to  enjoy  his  new 
home.  He  died  January  3d,  1864,  leaving  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  follows:  Patrick  J.,  born  October  10th,  1854;  Henry 
W.,  born  August  9th,  1856;  Sarah  E.,  born  May  12,  1858; 
Hugh'  S.,  born  March  28th,  1861.  Besides  these,  they  lost 
two  sons;  who  died,  one  ten  years  and  the  other  five  months 
old. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1876,  the  three  brothers,  whose  por- 
traits are  shown  herewith— Patrick  J.,  Henry  W.  and  Hugh  S. 
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—commenced   business  in  one  of  the   stores   their  father 
built,  as  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  bedding.     Their 
beginning  was  careful  but  energetic,  and  in  the  following 
May  they  added  furniture  of  aU  kinds,  manufacturing  the 
parlor  furniture  in  their  own  shops,  75  and  77  Kosciusko 
street.    During  the  next  autumn,  carpets  and  upholstering 
were  added  to  their  trade,  which  continued  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand till  the  original  building  proved  utterly  inadequate  for 
its  wants.    In  1878,  they  built  an  extension  45  x  60,  to  which 
repairs  and  enlargements  have  recently  been  made  to  accom- 
modate the  demands  of  still  another  department  devoted  to 
stoves,  kitchen  utensils  and  baby  carriages.     For  many  years 
their  business  has  been  the  largest  of  its  kind  between  Fulton 
street  and  Broadway.     But  over  this  fair  career  of  manly 
and  honorable  prosperity  there  came  the  dark  shadow  of 
loss  of  health  and  finally  of  life.    During  the  increased  bur- 
den of  work  and  care  consequent  upon  building  in  1878,  Pa- 
trick J.,  the  elder  brother,  took  a  deep-seated  cold,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.    It  is  the  old,  old  story.     Neither 
he  nor  his  physicians  became  alarmed  till  it  was  too  late. 
Then  travel  was  tried.    He  and  his  mother  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  visited  the  scenes  where  her  childhood  and  her  young 
womanhood  had  been  passed.    Then  he  went  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  to  Colorado  and  to  California,  but  that  terrible  de- 
stroyer, consumption,  was  marching  him  through  all  these 
weary  miles  only  to  the  grave.    His  last  winter  was  spent  in 
Florida,  in  company  with  his  brother,  Henry. 

The  inevitable  event  occurred  July  15,  1883.  His  remains 
were  sadly  and  tenderly  deposited  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery, 
Flatbush,  by  a  large  circle  of  bereaved  friends.  His  mother's 
death,  which  occurred  January  14,  1883,  was  hastened  by  an 
insupportable  solicitude  for  the  life  of  one  so  near  and  dear 
to  her,  and  her  loss  also  hastened  his  decline.  Her  unmar- 
ried sister,  Mary  Moore,  has  for  over  twenty  years  been  a 
member  of  the  family,  almost  filling  a  mother's  place. 

The  daughter,  Sarah  E. ,  now  Mrs.  James  Lynch,  together 
with  her  husband,  live  in  the  home  family  with  the  two  re- 
maining brothers,  neither  of  whom  have  ever  married. 

The  business  is  sfcUl  prosecuted  with  energy  by  the  two 
younger  members  of  the  firm.  The  business  involves  a  cap- 
ital of  160,000,  gives  employment  to  20  men  and  amounts  in 
current  sales  to  $50,000  per  year.  Its  conductors  have  always 
been  noted  for  unassuming,  gentlemanly  qualities,  combined 
with  intelligence,  diligence  and  enterprise. 


Subsection  I. —  Upholstering. 
In  the  upholstery  branch  of  the  furniture  manufac- 
ture there  are  different  methods  followed  from  those 
which  we  have  described  above.  There  are  upholsterers 
on  a  large  scale,  who  employ  a  considerable  number  of 
hands.  They  procure  or  make  the  frames,  which  are 
usually  of  pine,  well  veneered,  but  sometimes,  in  the 
best  goods,  of  black  walnut,  mahogany  or  cherry,  and 
veneered,  carved,  overlaid,  ornamented,  &c.,  in  such  a 
way  as  will  attract  and  please  their  customers;  and 
these  are  then  upholstered,  except  the  outer  covering; 
that  is,  the  springs  are  put  in,  usually  upon  heavy  web- 
bing, tightly  drawn,  but  sometimes  on  thin  boards  or 
iron  strips.  These  are  covered  with  a  heavy,  coarse 
canvass,  and  then  the  seat  or  back  stuffed  with  hair,  or 
often  some  cheaper  material,  as  tow,  excelsior,  hay, 
curled  palm  leaf,  &c.,  &c.,  is  laid  upon  the  canvass, 
and  a  heavy  cotton  or  canton  flannel  is  drawn  over  it 


tightly,  and,  perhaps,  knotted  at  each  spring.  The 
under  surface  and  webbing  is  covered,  as  there  is  little 
or  no  strain,  with  colored  cambrics,  or,  perhaps,  some 
heavier  material.  These  sofas,  chairs,  &c.,  thus  in  their 
undress,  are  sold  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  fur- 
niture dealers,  who  keep  samples  of  the  goods  used  for 
covering,  which  include  morocco,  book-binders'  calf, 
Russia  and  other  leathers,  hair  and  whalebone  cloth, 
broadcloth,  reps,  brocades  of  silk,  satin  or  worsted,  raw 
silk,  cotton  or  worsted  reps,  &c.,  and  cover  them  as 
desired.  But  the  upholsterer  also  seeks  retail  custom, 
and  upholsters  a  single  set  as  readily  as  he  would  sell  a 
hundred  of  his  blanks  to  a  furniture  dealer. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  furniture  dealers, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  better  class  of  custom- 
ers, though  they  do  not  attempt  to  manufacture  any 
other  descriptions  of  furniture,  (purchasing  it  or  having 
it  made  to  order  by  the  wholesale  houses)  yet  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  upholsterers,  some  of  them 
very  skillful  workmen;  and,  buying  the  frames,  have 
them  upholstered  in  their  own  establishments,  and  in 
such  way  as  their  customers  desire.  These  houses  are 
not  generally  furniture  manufacturers,  but  they  are  up- 
holsterers. 

Some  of  the  furniture  manufacturers  confine  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  and  veneering  of  the  frames 
of  sofas,  tete-a-tetes,  divans,  easy  chairs,  etc.,  etc., 
which  they  sell  to  the  upholsterers  and  furniture  deal- 
ers; and  thus,  unlike  the  class  just  mentioned,  they  are 
not  upholsterers,  but  manufacturers  of  chair  and  sofa 
frames,  etc.  This  is  a  large  business,  and  is  constantly 
increasing,  the  frames  being  of  all  classes,  from  the 
very  poor  and  cheap  to  the  best  carved,  veneered  and 
inlaid  frames.  Messrs.  Christian  and  George  Spoerl 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  these  frames,  and  have 
two  houses,  one  in  Myrtle,  the  other  in  Lee  avenue. 
The  leading  upholsterers  who  do  a  large  wholesale 
business  are :  Peter  W.  Schmitt,  Jtohman  db  Ilillman, 
Charles  M.  Medicus,  William  Lang,  Joseph  Huhn  and 
Staudinger  S  Goldsmith,  and  A.  S  G.  SI  Baldwin,  of 
Fourth  street,  E.  D.,  who  have  a  building  30x134,  4 
stories  high,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  hands. 
Schmitt,  Lang  and  Huhn  do  some  retail  business  also, 
but,  we  believe,'  the  others  do  not.  Messrs.  Lang  & 
Nau,  T.  Brooks'  successors,, e/i  G.  Reither,  R.  G.  Lock- 
wood  cfc  Son,  George  A.  Probst,  t\i&  Cowperthwaite  Co., 
and  perhaps,  also,  the  Brooklyn  Furniture  Co.,  and  some 
others,  have  upholstery  shops,  and  do  work  for  their 
own  customers,  but  not  as  jobbers  or  wholesale  dealers. 
Among  these  upholsterers  is  a  specialist,  Mr.  Frederick 
B.  Jordan,  who  is  a  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  furni- 
ture draperies  and  trimmings,  such  as  lambrequins, 
mantel  draperies,  portieres,  &c.,  at  155  &  157  Adelphi 
street,  corner  of  Myrtle  avenue.-  He  commenced  busi- 
ness in  July,  1876,  with  a  capital  of  about  $8,000,  em- 
ploys from  6  to  24  hands,  pays  about  $7,500  wages,  and 
his  annual  product  is  about  |60,000.     There  are  also 
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many  upholsterers,  some  of  them  excellent  workmen, 
who  start  on  a  small  scale,  working  themselves  and  em- 
ploying one  or  two  hands,  who  do  custom  work  and  re- 
pairing, but  keep  no  general  stock  of  furniture,  or  even 
of  upholstered  goods.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
some  of  these  work  their  way  into  a  good  business, 
while  others  drift  back  into  the  large  upholsterers' 
shops.  But  for  this  upholstery  work,  many  of  the  larg- 
est dealers  in  furniture  would  have  no  claim  to  the 
name  of  manufacturers.  Another  class,  who  deal  alto- 
gether in  the  cheap  and  trashy  articles,  which  will  only 
hold  together  long  enough  to  reach  the  houses  of  their 
customers,  procure  their  goods  from  distant  points  in 
the  country,  where  woods  abound,  and  where  the  pieces 
which  go  to  make  up  chairs,  bureaus,  tables,  etc.,  are 
worked  out  in  the  rough,  usually  from  wood  only  part- 
ly seasoned,  often  turned  out  in  the  lathes  for  turning 
irregular  forms,  roughly  veneered,  and  sent  to  the  city 
to  be  finished,  where  glue  and  putty,  paint  and  varnish, 
conceal  the  imperfection  of  the  work.  There  are  more 
wholesale  dealers  in  this  class  of  goods  in  New  York 
than  in  Kings  county,  and  the  "  Cheap  Johns  "  in  the 
retail  trade  supply  themselves  very  largely  from  their 
stock.  But  two  or  three  houses  in  Brooklyn  are  en- 
gaged in  finishing  and  selling  in  quantities  these  cheap 
and  trashy  goods.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  justice 
to  Messrs.  Rohman  and  Hillman,  and  the  Long_Island 
Furniture  Co.,  in  Myrtle  avenue,  that  if  they  finish  and 
sell  many  of  these  cheap  goods,  they  also  manufacture 
some  that  are  of  a  better  grade. 

Subsection    II. —  Chairs,   not    upholstered,  except  in 
special  cases. 

The  manufacturers  of  chairs  of  bent  wood,  veneers 
and  perforated  seats,  and  of  rattan,  willow,  etc.,  as 
well  as  those  who  make  what  are  known  as  cane-seated 
and  splint  chairs,  and  the  still  cheaper  articles  known 
as  common  wood  chairs,  rockers,  etc.,  and  iron,  galvan- 
ized iron,  and  iron  wire  or  steel  wire  chairs,  are  a  class 
by  themselves.  Each  man  or  firm  adheres  to  a  single 
description  of  chairs,  and  makes  only  that  kind,  though 
he  may  indulge  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  There 
are  ten  or  twelve  of  these  manufacturers  of  chairs  and 
chair  seats  in  Kings  county,  and  some  of  the  wire- 
work  manufacturers,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  the 
manufacturers  of  fancy  iron  castings,  may  be  added 
to  the  number.  The  chairs,  settees  and  fancy  bed- 
steads of  the  wire-workers  are  often  very  elegant  and 
useful.  The  CaVble  Excelsior  Wire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Messrs.  Soward  &  Morse,  and,  we  believe,  also 
the  Brooklyn  Wire  Works  Co.,  make  a  great  variety 
of  patterns  of  these  goods. 

One  firm  makes  only  barbers'  and  dentists'  chairs; 
one  makes  opera  chains,  of  iron,  upholstered;  two  or 
three  make  wood  and  cane-seated  chairs;  three  or  four 
make  cane-seated  chairs,  and  repair  these  and  other 
furniture;  two  are  put  down  as  chair-seat  manufac- 


turers; two  are  manufacturers  of  wood  chairs  on  a 
large  scale,  and  one  manufactures  dining-room  and  read- 
ing-room chairs  exclusively.  There  are  also  three 
manufacturers  of  rattan  goods,  but  they  confine  them- 
selves to  baskets,  split  canes  for  seats,  etc.,  etc.  The 
rattan  chairs,  rockers,  tete-a-tetes,  lounges,  etc.,  as  well 
as  those  of  willow  ware  or  osier  of  similar  forms  which 
are  now  so  popular,  are  wholly  manufactured  by  three 
or  four  firms  in  New  England,  and  are  so  protected  by 
patents  that  there  can  be  no  competition.  Much  of 
this  work  is  farmed  out  among  families  in  the  country 
towns,  at  a  very  low  price.  The  cane  -seats  are  now 
largely  woven  by  those  firms,  and  put  in  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  very  perishable;  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
mode  of  constructing  them,  cannot  be  replaced,  except- 
at  nearly  the  cost  of  new  chairs.  The  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  once  very  popular,  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  the  rattan  manufacturers,  who  have  bought 
up  large  tracts  of  the  marshes,  and  burned  the  rushes,  to 
prevent  their  use.  The  perforated  and  bent  wood 
veneered  chairs,  made  principally  under  Gardner's 
patents,  are  manufactured  at  his  factories  in  New  York, 
where  the  seats  are  also  sold  separately.  The  chair 
manufacture  in  Brooklyn  is  not  very  large,  although 
considerably  beyond  the  amount  of  product  set  down 
for  it  in  the  census,  $121, 703.  The  real  product  of  the 
whole  eleven  or  twelve  manufacturers  is  not'  far  from 
$225,000. 

Subsection  III. — The  Decoration  of  Houses,  Theatres, 
Halls,  etc.,  with  Hard-wood  Trimmings. 

This,  on  the  scale  on  which  it  is  now  conducted,  is  a 
new  industry.  Intimately  connected  with  the  finer 
grades  of  furniture  is  the  decoration  of  costly  dwell- 
ings, churches,  hotels,  halls  and  theatres,  steamships, 
steamboats  and  palace  cars,  with  hard  woods,  carved  by 
hand,  veneered  with  the  choicest  veneers,  polished,  and 
wrought  in  forms  of  great  beauty.  Some  of  these 
decorations  are  even  more  costly  than  the  finest  furni- 
ture which  our  best  artists  have  produced,  but  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  large  and  constantly  increasing. 
Among  the  houses  which  have  attained  the  highest 
rank  in  this  department  of  decorative  art,  is  the  great 
lumber  house  of  Cross,  Austin  <&  Co.  They  have 
attached  a  hard- wood  department  to  their  business,  and 
are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  their  exquisite 
products.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these 
veneers  and  richly  carved  woods;  the  panelled  and  in- 
laid doorways,  newel-posts,  rails,  window  and  mirror 
frames,  arches  and  alcoves,  have  not  been  equalled  m 
the  past,  even  in  artistic  France. 

The  White,  Potter  &  Paige  Manufacturing  Co.,  now 
passed  into  other  hands  than  those  of  its  original  found- 
ers, is  also  largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
hardwood  and  cabinet  trimmings,  as  well  as  of  picture 
and  mirror  frames  and  mouldings,  hard-wood  doOrs,  and 
to  some  extent  prepared  lumber.     Their  establishment 
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is  a  large  one,  the  lots  -which  they  occupy  including 
about  47,000  square  feet  on  Willoughby  avenue,  San- 
ford  and  Walworth  streets,  of  which  about  24,000  feet 
is  covered  with  buildings.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
three  stories,  others  two,  and  a  part  one  story  in  height. 
The  amount  of  lumber  they  use  and  sell  in  a  year  is 
2  702,000  feet.  The  largest  number  of  hands  employed 
at  one  time  is  308;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  per  year, 
$146,500;  amount  of  sales  of  manufactured  goods, 
|322,S0O.  Other  hard-wood  trimmings  manufacturers 
are:  Alexander  Dugan,  Goodwin,  Cross  cfc  Co.,  Downes 
&  Turk,  in  the  line  of  picture  frames,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  others.  The  whole  present  total  annual  out-put 
of  these  trimmings  is  a  little  more  than  $550,000. 

Subsection  IV. — Mouldings  of  Soft  and  Sard  Woods, 
Sashes,  Doors  and  Blinds. 

Under  these  two  heads  the  Brooklyn  City  Business 
Directory  for  1883  enumerates  forty-four  manufacturers, 
some  of  them  large,  and  others  only  just  beginning 
business.  We  have  classed  them  together  in  this  sub- 
section, though  they  are,  as  now  conducted,  two  entirely 
distinct  branches  of  the  business.  By  "mouldings" 
are  understood  in  the  trade  all  that  variety  (becoming 
daily  more  infinite)  of  grooved,  fluted,  rounded  and 
ornamented  headings  and  trimmings  about  doors,  win- 
dows, stairs,  ceilings,  oiSce  rails  and  trimmings,  which 
in  these  days  make  the  builder's  work  so  largely  a  de- 
corative art.  These  mouldings  are  wrought  from  either 
hard  or  soft  woods  by  scroll,  jig  or  band  saws  in  part, 
but  principally  by  planing  knives,  each  adapted  to  make 
its  particular  moulding,  and  the  patterns  of  these  knives 
are  constantly  changed  to  satisfy  the  eager  demand  for 
variety,  the  ingenuity  of  the  best  machinists  being 
taxed  to  invent  patterns  of  new  designs. 

In  this  department  of  mouldings  the  house  of  John 
S.  Iioomis  is  easily  foremost  in  Kings  county.  In  1849 
Mr.  Loomis,  a  native  of  Wyoming  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  practical  carpenter,  having  taken  a  fellow 
workman,  James  McCammann,  into  partnership  with 
him,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  sashes,  doors  and 
blinds,  in  a  shop  twenty-five  feet  square,  on  Tompkins 
place.  The  machinery,  which  was  run  by  horse-power, 
consisted  of  one  circular  saw,  one  mortising  machine, 
one  tenoning  machine,  and  a  small  sticker,  or  moulding 
machine,  constructed  by  themselves;  the  Fay  sticker, 
a  small  moulding  machine,  very  defective  in  its  work- 
mg,  being  the  only  other  moulding  machine  then  in  the 
market.  The  business  of  the  young  firm  prospered  to 
such  an  extent  that  within  two  years  they  were  com- 
pelled to  move  to  larger  quarters.  They  purchased  a 
site  on  WyckofE  street,  near  Smith,  where  they  erected 
a  new  mill,  25x30,  and  two  stories  in  height,  and  put  in 
a  small  five  horse  power  engine  and  considerable  new 
machinery.  In  i855  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  MoCammann  going  out.  Mr.  Loomis  resolved  to 
enlarge  his  business  and  seek  a  market  in  the  South. 


He  was  so  successful  that  in  five  years  he  sold  out  his 
sash,  door  and  blind  business,  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  mouldings,  erecting  other  buildings  to  ac- 
commodate his  fast  increasing  trade.  In  1868,  after  a 
long  and  prosperous  career,  his  mill,  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Obtaining 
temporary  quarters  for  his  business,  he  immediately 
purchased  the  site  of  his  present  extensive  works  at  the 
head  of  the  Gowanus  canal,  and  in  less  than  six  months 
had  a  very  large  mill,  with  abundant  machinery,  running 
full  time.  Since  that  time  he  has  suffered  the  same  ex- 
perience of  destruction  by  fire  three  times,  viz.,  in  1870, 
1876,  and  in  August,  1881,  and  each  time  has  erected 
larger  and  more  complete  buildings,  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased his  business.  The  destruction  in  the  fire  of 
August,  1881,  was  complete,  destroying  everything  ex- 
cept the  office  and  storage  building,  and  sweeping  away 
also  the  adjacent  sash,  door  and  blind  factory  of  Stan- 
ley &  Unckles;  yet  in  three  months'  time  the  present 
factory,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  in  every  particular 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was 
finished  and  in  running  order.  The  present  buildings 
occupy  the  whole  front  (200  feet)  on  Nevins  street, 
from  Baltic  to  Butler,  and  extend  back  on  both  streets 
225  feet,  the  whole  space  (45,000  square  feet)  being 
covered  with  buildings,  leaving  only  the  necessary  pass- 
age ways  for  wagons  and  trucks.  The  corner  building, 
38x115  feet,  is  occupied  on  the  first  floor  and  basement 
by  the  turning,  carving  and  sawing  department.  The 
second  story  is  fitted  up  as  a  carpenters'  or  joiners' 
shop,  with  the  most  improved  labor-saving  machinery. 
Here  are. made  window-frames,  wood  mantels,  panel 
work  of  all  descriptions,  employing  a  large  force  of 
first-class  mechanics.  The  third  floor  is  used  for  storage 
and  other  purposes. 

Adjoining  on  Baltic  street  is  the  machine  shop,  where 
the  machines  used  in  the  establishment  are  made,  and 
all  necessary  repairing  is  done.  The  next  is  the  stair- 
building  shop.  Then  come  the  storage  sheds  where 
kiln-dried  lumber  is  stored  ready  to  cut,  and  on  the  rear 
we  reach  the  drying  kilns,  six  in  number,  built  of  brick 
and  extending  from  Baltic  to  Butler  streets,  a  distance 
of  200  feet,  with  capacity  for  drying  180,000  feet  of 
lumber  at  once,  and  insuring  a  constant  supply  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  lumber. 

The  remainder  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  one 
large  mill  building  containing  13  moulding  machines, 
capable  of  producing  130,000  feet  of  worked  mouldings 
a  day  ;  3  large  planing  machines,  band,  jig,  circular 
and  other  saws,  and  the  necessary  belting  and  shafting 
for  driving  them;  in  the  centre  of  the  mill,  the  "  knife 
room,"  where  the  moulding  cutters  are  made  and  where, 
on  shelves,  each  numbered  in  order,  the  knives  or  cut- 
ters are  stored  after  their  manufacture  or  repair.  Two 
men  are  constantly  at  work  making  new  knives.  The 
shop  is  fitted  up  with  a  portable  forge,  anvils,  tanite 
emery  wheels,  etc.     In  this  same  mill  are  also  the  sand- 
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papering  machines,  invented  by  Mr.  Loomis,  and  used 
-exclusively  in  this  establishment.  On  these  machines  the 
mouldings  receive  the  smooth  finish  for  which  Loomis' 
mouldings  are  noted  in  the  trade.  Two  of  these  ma- 
chines now  do  the  work  of  from  60  to  80  boys,  and  ac- 
complish it  much  more  skillfully  and  satisfactorily, 
preserving  all  sharp  corners  intact,  and  finishing  uni- 
formly, and  without  injury,  all  surfaces  and  delicate 
members  of  the  moulding. 

Mr.  Loomis  also  owns  and  occupies  a  lumber  yard 
100x225  feet,  on  the  canal,  at  the  corner  of  Carroll  and 
Nevins  streets,  for  receiving  and  piling  his  lumber,  and 
another  yard  100x100  feet,  opposite  his  mill  on  Nevins 
street,   where  he  keeps  for   sale   all   descriptions   of 


Court  from  1675  to  1687,  and  died  in  1688  at  the  age  of  66 
years.  The  son  of  Thomas  Loomis,  of  Windsor,  was  ThomM 
Loomis,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  born  in  1653.  His  son  was  Thomas 
Loomis,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  born  in  1684;  and  his  son  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Loomis,  also  of  Lebanon,  bom  in  17U. 
Captain  Isaiah  Loomis,  also  of  Lebanon,  was  a  son  of  the 
lieutenant,  and  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution;  he  was  born  in 
1749.  Sherman  Loomis,  of  Centremoreland,  Penn.,  was  the 
son  of  Captain  Isaiah,  bom  in  1787,  and  was  the  father  of 
John  Sharp  Loomis. 

In  1846,  John  S.  Loomis  went  from  Wilkesbarre,  where  he 
had  learned  his  trade  as  a  carpenter,  to  South  Carolina,  and 
was  engaged,  under  A.  W.  Craven,  in  building  the  Camden 
&  Gadsden  Railroad,  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  first  railroad 
connection  between  the  North  and  the  South.  In  1847,  he 
came  to  BrookIyn,'and  entered^the  shop  of  Thomas  Baylis, 
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dressed  lumber  for  the  local  trade.  Mr.  Loomis  re- 
quires annually  for  his  business  about  6,000,000  feet  of 
pine  lumber  and  750,000  feet  of  hard-wood. 

Mr.  Loomis  does  also  a  very  considerable  business  in 
the  production  of  hard  wood  trimmings  in  addition  to 
his  mouldings  manufacture.  He  employs  about  120 
hands;  paying  annually  about  $92,000  wages,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  mouldings,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  about 
$350,000. 


John  Sharp  Loomis.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Centremoreland,  Wyoming  county,  Penn.,  June  12,  1825. 
He  is  of  strictly  Puritan  stock,  his  first  direct  ancestor  in  this 
country  having  been  Joseph  Loomis,  a  woollen  draper,  of 
Essex  county,  England,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1638,  and  re- 
moved to  Windsor,  in  the  Connecticut  Colony,  in  1639.  One 
of  his  five  sons  was  John  Loomis  or  Loomys,  another  Thomas 
Loomis,  both  of  Windsor,  and  both  men  of  substance  and 
distinction.    Thomas  Loomis  was  a  deputy  to  the  General 


who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  builders  in  the  city. 
About  a  year  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  James  Mc- 
Cammann,  a  fellow  workman,  and  started  a  small  mill  in 
Tompkins  place  for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors  and 
blinds.  Their  mill  was  only  35  feet  square,  was  run  by  horse- 
power, and  contained  a  very  few  machines. 

They  were  compelled,  by  the  increase  of  their  business,  to 
remove  to  larger  quarters  in  Wyckofif  street,  near  Smith,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  where  they  had  nearly  three  times  as 
much  room  and  a  steam-engine  of  five  horse  power.  In  1855, 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  MoCammann  going  out, 
and  thenceforward  Mr.  Loomis  continuedthe  business  alone. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  extension  of  his  trade 
with  the  south.  He  had  added  mouldings  to  his  products, 
and  in  five  years  had  created  so  large  a  market  for  his  work 
in  the  southern  states,  that  he  sold  out  his  sash,  door  and 
blind  interest,  and  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  mouldings  and  turned  work.  Notwithstanding  the 
derangement  of  business  consequent  upon  the  war,  his  trade 
constantly  increased,  and  he  was  in  the  height  of  a  prosperous 
and  growing  business,  when,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1868,  his 
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mill  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  He  instantly  made  tem- 
porary arrangements  for  continuing  his  business,  and  pur- 
chased the  site  which  his  present  mill  occupies,  at  the  head 
of  Gowanus  canal,  on  Nevins  street.  Here,  by  the  first  of 
December,  1868,  he  had  completed  a  very  large  manufactory, 
replete  with  every  convenience,  for  his  business.  Here  the 
increase  of  his  trade  surpassed  all  his  former  anticipations. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Loomis  would  be  justified  in  calling 
his  manufactory  the  "Phoenix"  works,  for,  since  his  re- 
moval to  Nevins  street,  he  has  three  times  seen  his  buildings 
and  machinery  and  stock  destroyed  by  fire.  These  fires 
occurred  in  1870, 1876  and  in  August,  1881.  The  last  fire  was 
especially  destructive,  sweeping  away  another  factory  as 
well  as  his  own.  But  three  months  later  he  had  finished  a 
new  factory,  larger,  and  every  way  more  complete  in  all  its 
appointments,  than  any  of  its  predecessors  had  been.  Else- 
where we  describe  this  new  factory,  with  its  numerous 
buUdings.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  fully  supplied  with 
machines  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns,  many  of 
them  of  Mr.  Loomis'  own  invention,  and  that  the  extensive 
machine  shop  connected  with  it  is  constantly  making  addi- 
tions to  its  appliances  for  turning  out  perfect  work.  There 
are  other  moulding  and  turning  mills  in  Brooklyn,  of  great 
extent  and  capable  of  turning  out  excellent  work;  but  none, 
in  aU  respects,  equal  to  this.  He  is  now  also  occupied  quite 
largely  in  what  is  known  as  the  "hard- wood  department" 
of  the  moulding  and  trimming  business.  This  consists  in 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  door  and  window  frames, 
rails,  Newel  ppsts,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  richly  veneered,  in- 
laid, carved,  etc.,  for  haUa,  theatres,  opera  houses,  hotels. 


steamboats  and  private  dwellings.  The  industry  is  a  com- 
paratively new  one,  but  is  rapidly  growing. 

Mr.  Loomis'  business,  which  began  with  the  Brooklyn 
trade,  now  extends  throughout  the  eastern,  middle,  south- 
ern and  southwestern  states,  and  he  is  also  frequently  re- 
ceiving orders  from  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Loomis  is  a  thorough-going  business  man,  and  pos- 
sesses a  genial  and  sunny  temper,  which  has  drawn  around 
him  a  host  of  friends.  His  generous  and  social  disposition; 
his  undaunted  pluck  and  self -poise  in  the  midst  of  disaster, 
his  confident  leadership  in  perilous  enterprises,  his  courage, 
hopefulness  and  perfect  self-control  amid  the  wild  and 
chaotic  excitement  of  the  great  fires  which  have  so  often  de- 
stroyed his  property;  the  quiet  firmness  and  resolution  with 
which  he  has  retrieved  his  fortunes;  and  the  constancy  of 
his  friendships,  render  him  a  man  to  be  admired  and  loved 
by  all  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Loomis'  family  consists  of  his  wife  and  three  grown-up 
sons,  two  of  whom  are  in  the  business  with  their  father.  He 
has  always  been  a  republican  in  his  political  relations,  though 
not  a  partisan.  He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  and 
directors  of  the  Sprague  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Loomis  has  always  held  that  the  eye  of  the  master  is 
the  best  guaranty  of  the  perfection  and  excellence  of  the 
work  which  he  offers  to  the  public;  and,  acting  on  this  con- 
viction, he  may  be  seen,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  over- 
looking, inspecting  and  directing  the  work  on  which  some  of 
his  120  workmen  are  engaged. 
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The  manufacture  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds  describes 
itself.  It  is  constantly  increasing,  and  these  goods,  we 
believe,  owing  in  part  to  the  strong  competition,  are 
better  made,  and  of  more  thoroughly  seasoned  lumber, 
than  forme  ily.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  local,  as 
every  city  and  large  village  has  its  factories  for  the 
production  of  these  articles,  so  necessary  for  the  build- 
er's use.  Of  late,  even  hard-wood  doors,  of  the 
best  quality,  carved  and  ornamented,  are  made  in  these 
factories.  The  census  of  1880  reported  24  of  these  es- 
tablishments with  a  capital  of  $368,350,  employing  637 
hands,  and  paying  $190,509  wages;  using  $398,679  of 
material  and  producing  $738,722  annually.  As  the 
census  makes  no  separate  mention  of  mouldings  or 
hard-wood  trimmings,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  in- 
cluded. Now,  the  business  directory  of  1883  reports 
eight  houses  engaged  in  making  mouldings,  etc.  (there 
are  really  twelve),  and  in  the  county  38  manufacturers 
of  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed exceeds  750,  and  the  production,  aside  from 
mouldings  is  over  $1,000,000.  The  largest  houses  in  the 
business  are  JLouis  Bossert,  Alexander  Dugan,  Good- 
win, Cross  &  Co.,  Stanley  <&  Uhckles,  It.  F.  Whipple, 
H.  Kirk  &  Morgenthaler,  Welsh  <£•  Little,  Long  Island 
Saw  and  Planing  Mills,  South  Brooklyn  Saw  Mills 
Company,  William  Skidmore,  etc.,  etc. 

Subsection   VI. — Mattresses,  Spring  Beds  and  Bed- 
ding. 

More  intimately  connected  with  the  furniture  trade 
than  the  hard-wood  trimmings,  or  the  mouldings  and 
the  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  are  the  mattresses,  spring 
beds  and  bedding.  Mattresses  are  made  of  exceedingly 
various  materials.  The  material  most  valued  by  house- 
keepers is  genuine,  pure,  curled  horse-hair;  and  mat- 
tresses containing  this  article,  and  nothing  else,  always 
command  a  high  price.  There  are  many  cheaper  ma- 
terials, used  either  by  themselves,  or  to  cheapen  hair 
mattresses,  however,  which  have  a  considerable  sale. 
Deer's  hair  is  used  by  one  manufacturer  for  ship  mat- 
tresses, on  account  of  its  buoyant  quality,  as  it  is  said 
that  it  cannot  be  made  to  sink;  Russian  felt  is  used  for 
its  freedom  from  vermin;  curled  husks,  tow,  excelsior, 
shavings,  Spanish  moss,  curled  palm  leaf,  hay,  straw 
and  moss  are  also  used  in  the  cheaper  mattresses. 
There  are  also  mattresses  of  woven  wire,  of  spiral 
springs,  upholstered  and  not  upholstered,  of  coiled 
springs,  and  of  almost  every  description  of  springs,  and 
fastened  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  ways.  Then 
there  are  beds  or  mattresses  of  feathers,  of  down,  of 
cotton,  of  wool,  and  of  vegetable  wool  and  woolly 
plants.  Nearly  every  description  of  mattress  named 
is  manufactured  here.  The  census  reported  but  seven 
manufacturers  of  mattresses  and  spring  beds,  employ- 
ing 36  hands  and  producing  $137,676  of  goods;  but 
this  was  a  most  remarkable  under-estimate.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  upholsterers  and  furniture  dealers,  there 


is  hardly  one  who  does  not  make  mattresses  of  some 
kind,  and  most  of  them  many  kinds;  while  there  are 
24  houses,  some  of  them  large,  who  make  the  manu- 
facture of  mattresses  and  spring  beds  their  sole  occu- 
pation. It  is,  of  course,  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossi- 
ble, to  come  at  any  very  near  approximation  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  in  these  goods,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  bounds  to  say  that,  including  the  export 
of  special  spring  beds  and  mattresses  made  here,  the 
whole  number  of  hands  employed  is  not  under  250,  and 
the  production  above  $500,000.  The  leading  houses 
who  are  specially  engaged  in  this  manufacture  are:  the 
Brooklyn  Spring  Bed  Co.,  who  manufacture  woven 
wire  and  other  mattresses,  at  56  Flatbush  avenue;  they 
employ  ten  men  and  turn  out  mattresses  to  the  amount 
of  about  $50,000;  John  Wood,  oi  223  Fulton  street, 
whose  business  was  estabished  in  1864,  and  who  turns 
out  about  $60,000  of  furniture  and  bedding  annually; 
William  S.  Fogg  tfc  Son;  the  Metropolitan  Maiiufactmr- 
ing  Company;  J.  &  R.  Ainslie,  of  20-22  Broadway, 
E.  D.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  peculiar  metaUic 
spring  mattresses  of  great  excellence,  employ  15  hands, 
and  produce  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $52,000  a  year; 
K.  C.  Bradford;  the  Metallic  Upholstering  Company; 
L.  Goodwin;  Edwin  P.  Fowler;  George  S.  Goodwin; 
L.  Brew,  whose  house  has  been  established  for  more 
than  56  years  ;  his  business  in  this  line  is  largely 
wholesale,  and  his  customers  are  the  best  furniture 
dealers  in  Kings  County;  he  connects  feather  dressing 
and  renovating  with  his  business,  and  also  bedding  ui 
general;  Samuel  II.  Mills,  William  T.  Fish,  etc.,  etc. 

The  census  returns  of  all  branches  of  the  furniture 
and  upholstering  manufacture  are  somewhat  more  than 
$2,800,000  and  2,065  hands  employed.  Adding  for 
mouldings  and  hard-wood  trimmings,  and  the  defective 
report  of  mattresses  and  spring  beds,  and  the  very 
great  increase  of  the  business  within  four  years,  and 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  more  than  $4,500,000  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  more  than  3,000  hands 
employed. 


SECTION  XVI. 
Publishing  and  Book  Manufacture. 

The  item,  "  Printing  and  Publishing,"  in  the  census 
of  1880,  is  misleading  in  many  respects.  Sixty-four 
establishments  were  reported,  with  $889,284  capital, 
employing  1,299  hands,  paying  $522,075  wages,  using 
$552,610  material,  and  producing  $1,549,743  of  books, 
papers,  pamphlets  and  job  work.  This  enumeration 
included  every  little  job  office  in  the  city;  but  it  would 
seem  to  have  omitted  the  three  great  book  factories  of 
Brooklyn — or,  rather,  two  of  them,  as  Messrs.  Barnes' 
factory  was  not  erected  till  1880 — for  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham's  report,  which  did  include  these,  gave  68 
establishments,  with  $994,384  of  capital,  employ- 
ing    1,448     hands,    paying     $562,613    wages,    using 
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$496,610  of  raw  material,  and  producing  annually 
12,062,293  of  books,  papers,  &c.  The  census  oflSce, 
doubtless,  concluded  in  tbese  oases,  as  tbey  have  in 
many  other  Brooklyn  manufactures,  that  since  the 
goods  were  sold  in  New  York  city,  Brooklyn  was  not 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  their  manufacture.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  product  of  these 
great  book  manufactories  is  shipped  direct  from  the 
factories,  by  telegraphic  and  telephonic  orders,  and 
never  enters  the  New  York  warehouses.  The  capital 
is  invested  here,  the  whole  process  of  manufacture  is 


T%e  Preie  Press  and  The  Brooldyn  Daily  Union,  all  do 
a  very  large  business,  and  having  job  offices  attached 
to  them,  turn  out  a  vast  amount  of  printing  annually. 
These  four  newspapers,  with  their  advertisements  and 
their  job  offices,  have  an  aggregate  production  of  not 
less  than  $700,000  annually;  adding  to  this  the  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  other  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
magazines  (not  including  the  advertising  sheets),  and 
we  have  an  aggregate  annual  production  of  not  less 
than  $1,050,000.  Of  the  other  forty-two  or  forty- 
three    printing    establishments,    some    are    connected 
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conducted  here,  and  the  perfected  product  is  stored 
here,  ready  for  shipment  to  any  point  where  it  is  needed. 
But,  though  Mr.  Frothingham's  annual  product  exceeds 
that  of  the  census  office  by  more  than  $500,000,  it  does 
not  adequately  represent  the  immense  production  of 
these  great  houses,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Under  this  heading,  the  census,  undoubtedly,  in- 
cludes the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  the  monthly  publications.  We 
describe  these  more  at  length  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Press  and  Journalism."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  The 
BrooUyn  Daily  Eagle,  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Times, 


with  book-stores  and  stationery  houses;  some  are 
jobbing  offices,  which  have  a  good  business  in  con- 
nection with  large  manufacturing,  commercial  or  busi- 
ness houses;  some  are  connected  with  banks,  insurance 
and  real  estate  offices,  and  draw  their  business  mainly 
from  them,  printing  the  advertising  sheets  which  are 
so  common,  and  other  jobbing  work.  Most  of  the  great 
manufacturing  houses  have  a  printing  office  of  their 
own.  Taking  these  all  together  (and  the  number  has 
probably  increased  since  1880  to  about  60),  and  their 
annual  production  is  not  less  than  $500,000,  and  may 
considerably  exceed  that  sum. 
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But  the  production  of  the  great  hook  factories  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  newspapers  and  job  printers  together. 

The  first  of  these  in  Brooklyn  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  probably  the  largest  in  extent,  is  that  of  Messrs. 
D.  Applbton-  &  Co.,  at  201-219  Kent  avenue.  The 
Messrs.  Appleton,  booksellers  in  New  York  since  1825, 
and  publishers  since  1831,  had  found  their  publications 
becoming  so  numerous  as  to  require  facilities  of  their 
own  for  the  manufacture  of  their  publications.  They 
commenced  a  bindery  in  New  York  city  in  1854,  a 
printing  office  with  eight  power  presses,  and  26  hands 
in  Franklin  street.  New  York  city,  in  1855,  and  a 
composition  and  electrotyping  department  in  Greene 
street,  New  York,  in  1864.  Mr.  Matthews  was,  and 
still  is  at  the  head  of  their  bindery;  Mr.  Dunne  at  the 
head  of  the  printing  department,  now  enlarged  to  21 
Adams  presses  and  150  hands,  and  Mr.  William  H.  S. 
Werry,  deceased  in  1875,  and  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Edward  Werry,  was  at  the  head  of  the  composition  and 
electrotyping  department,  which  originally  had  twelve 
hands,  and  now  has  more  than  100. 

In  December,  1867,  Messrs.  Appleton  erected  their 
present  book  factory  in  Kent  street  and  consolidated 
all  their  departments  under  one  building  or  series  of 
buildings.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  completely  appointed  printing  and  binding  estab- 
lishments in  the  world.  The  bindery  alone  is  250  feet 
long  and  five  stories  high,  and  has  about  425  hands 
employed.  The  printing  office  and  the  composing  and 
electrotyping  rooms  occupy  another  large  building, 
and  still  another  has  been  erected  for  the  storage  of 
books,  as  well  as  extensive  vaults  for  plates.  The 
firm  now  employs  about  700  hands,  pay  out  $325,000 
annually  for  wages,  and  their  annual  product  in  this 
factory  is  between  $700,000  and  $800,000. 

They  have  a  restaurant  for  their  hands  in  the  build- 
ing, which  furnishes  meals  at  the  bare  cost;  two  sick 
benefit  organizations  have  been  organized;  there  is  an 
excellent  circulating  library  for  the  operatives,  founded 
in  memory  of  George  S.  Appleton,  deceased,  a  former 
member  of  the  firm,  and  the  Appleton  Mission,  which 
provides  religious  services  free  of  charge  to  all  who 
choose  to  attend  them. 

Messrs.  McLoughlin  Brothers  were  the  next  of 
these  book  manufacturers  to  establish  a  large  book 
factory  in  Brooklyn.  They  had  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  publication  of  colored 
toy  books,  games  and  toys  in  New  York  at  first,  from 
1840  to  1850,  as  Elton  &  Co.,  and  from  1855  under  the 
present  firm  name;  but  finding  occasion  for  larger 
quarters,  they  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1870,  and 
erected  their  present  spacious  factory  at  South  Eleventh 
street,  corner  of  Third.  Here  they  employ  about  350 
hands,  and  produce  a  very  large  amount  of  toy  books, 
colored  and  plain  games,  and  toys.  Their  business 
has  grown  steadily  from  year  to  year.  All  their  books, 
toys,  etc.,  are  sold  in  New  York. 


The  third,  in  the  order  of  time,  of  these  great  man- 
ufactories, is  that  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Baenks  &  Co. 
This  house  has  been  in  business  as  publishers  since 
1838,  at  first  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  afterward  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  since  1845  in  New  York  city,  where  they 
originally  occupied  a  store  and  warehouse  at  the  cor- 
ner of  John  and  Dutch  streets.  Their  quarters  be- 
coming too  strait  for  them,  they  purchased  the  five- 
story  store  and  warehouse,  on  the  corner  of  William 
and  John  streets,  in  1868,  reserving  the  old  store  and 
warehouse,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  new,  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  In  1880,  they  had  outgrown  these 
quarters,  and  Mr.  Barnes  erected  their  present  large 
manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  corner  of  Liberty 
and  Nassau  streets,  75x100  feet,  and  six  stories  high. 
To  this  new  building  they  removed  their  printing 
offices,  bindery,  packing,  and  in  part,  their  storage 
rooms.  Twenty  power  presses  are  kept  continually 
runnmg  on  the  school-books  and  other  publications  of 
the  firm,  and  most  of  their  orders  are  shipped  to  their 
point  of  destination  direct  from  the  factory.  Mr. 
Edwin  M.  Barnes,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes, 
is  in  charge  of  the  manufactory. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  all  departments 
of  the  factory  is  about  250,  and  they  turn  out  over  a 
million  of  school-books  annually. 

These  three  manufactories  are,  we  believe,  all,  which 
are  regularly  engaged  in  the  production  of  books  in 
Brooklyn;  certainly,  they  are  all  which  are  conducted 
solely  for  the  account  of  the  publishers  who  own  them. 
Their  aggregate  production,  as  we  have  seen,  is  above 
$1,600,000,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed about  1,350. 


A.  S.  Barnes. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of 
enterprise  and  industry,  which  has  been  more  marked 
in  its  development  within  the  past  few  years,  than  that 
of  the  publication  of  "school  books. 

The  small  store,  with  some  dozens  of  spelling-books 
and  readers,  with  copy-books  and  arithmetics,  in  still 
smaller  quantities,  has  given  place  to  the  present  mam- 
moth establishment,  turning  out  from  its  immense 
power-presses,  and  well  appointed  bindery,  its  thousands 
— nay,  millions — of  volumes  yearly,  embracing  every 
department  of  human  learning  for  which  a  text  book  has 
been,  or  can  be,  prepared.  In  very  few  establishments 
in  the  world,  probably,  has  this  development  from  a 
small  beginning  to  a  great  enterprise,  been  more  fully 
exemplified  than  in  the  house  deriving  its  name  from, 
and  owing  its  foundation  and  great  success  to,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch. 

It  has  steadily  grown,  from  its  first  modest  quarters 
of  twelve  by  twenty  feet  square  in  Hartford,  in  1838, 
to  the  occupation  of  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  whose  floors  may  be  measured  by  acres, 
and  the  product  of  whose  presses  goes  out  by  tons  and 
car-loads   to   every   part   of  this    and  many    foreign 
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countries.  Alfred  Smith  Barnes,  the  founder  of  this 
establishment,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  28, 
1817.  His  father,  Eli  Barnes,  was  a  native  of  South- 
ington,  Hartford  county,  and  his  mother,  Susan  Morris, 
of  East  Haven,  Conn.  Eli  Barnes  was  originally  a 
farmer,  but  subsequently  became  a  merchant  at  New 
Haven,  where  he  died  in  1827,  leaving  a  widow  and 
five  children.  Of  Mrs.  Barnes,  it  is  said  that  "she  was 
the  daughter  of  pious  parents  and  a  worthy  member  of 
a  godly  race.  In  her  widowhood  she  was  not  alone. 
She  trusted  in  pious  confidence  to  Him  who  hears  the 
prayers  of  the  afllicted,  and  pours  out  the  oil  of  gladness 
into  sorrowing  hearts  ;  her  labors  were  crowned  by  the 
highest  rewards.  Her  family  grew  up  under  her  care, 
and  under  the  influence  of  her  pure  and  earnest  life. 
She  impressed  upon  them  the  convictions  of  a  religious 
mind,  and  under  these  convictions  not  only  guarded 
them  from  evil,  but  conducted  them  to  honorable  suc- 
cesses." Alfred  was  the  second  son,  and  at  the  age  of 
11  years  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  at 
Hartford.  He  attended  school  during  winter  and 
labored  on  a  farm  during  the  summer  months,  thus 
combining  manual  labor  and  intellectual  discipline  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  usefulness. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  store  of 
D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  of  the  country,  as 
a  clerk,  and,  at  the  same  time  became  a  member  of  his 
employer's  family.  Here  he  received  the  advantages  and 
influences  of  a  christian  home,  which,  added  to  the  teach- 
ings of  a  pious  mother,  gave  a  decidedly  religious  bent  to 
his  mind,  which  has  found  development  in  later  life  in 
an  active  connection  with  church  and  Sabbath  school, 
and  all  kindred  work,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
strict  principles  of  integrity  that  have  made  his  name 
respected  in  the  business  circles  wherein  he  has  moved. 
In  1835  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Co.  moved  their  business 
to  New  York  city,  where  the  young  clerk  caught  his 
first  glimpses  of  the  methods  of  conducting  the  more 
extensive  business  of  leading  houses  in  the  metropolis, 
and  at  the  great  centers  of  trade.  This  larger  experi- 
ence was  of  great  value  to  him,  and  finally  determined 
his  partially  formed  plans  for  the  future.  In  February, 
1838,  being  then  just  21  years  old,  and  having  com- 
pleted the  term  of  his  clerkship,  he  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  formerly  of 
West  Point,  but  then  residing  in  Hartford.  The  first 
efforts  of  the  new  firm,  then  and  thereafter  to  be  known 
as  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  were  in  the  publication  of  Prof. 
Davies'  admirable  series  of  mathematical  works,  Prof. 
Davies  receiving  a  portion  of  the  profits  in  addition  to 
a  fixed  copyright.  The  first  quarters  of  the  new  firm 
consisted  of  a  small  room  on  Pearl  street  in  Hartford; 
and  here,  without  other  capital  than  the  intelligence 
and  tireless  energy  of  one  partner,  and  the  intellectual 
ability  and  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject  and 
training  for  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  other,  began  an 


enterprise,  that  for  at  least  one  of  them,  has  been  a 
life  work,  and  which  from  that  inconsiderable  begin- 
ning has  developed  into  the  largest  and  most  popular 
school  book  publishing  house  in  the  world.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
Barnes  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  an 
active  canvass  of  academies,  schools  and  colleges  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
Prof.  Davies'  works.  Their  first  venture,  Davies' 
Arithmetic,  was  intended  to  be  and  was  the  precursor  of 
the  first  complete  series  of  mathematical  text  books  ever 
attempted  in  this  country,  a  series  that  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily popular,  and  even  yet  is  selling  largely,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  standard  authority.  Mrs.  Emma  Willard's 
Histories  were  soon  added  to  the  firm's  list  of  publica- 
tions, and  others  gradually  followed.  In  1840,  Mr. 
Barnes  opened  a  book  store  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1842 
removed  the  manufacturing  department  also  to  that 
city.  In  the  new  location,  2 1  Minor  street,  their  busi- 
ness was  largely  increased,  and  they  added  to  their 
stock  the  publications  of  other  houses.  The  steady 
though  gradual  growth  of  the  business  finally  deter- 
mined the  firm  to  again  remove,  this  time  to  New  York 
city,  which  offered  superior  advantages  for  the  prose- 
cution of  its  work.  Their  first  store  in  that  city  was  at 
the  corner  of  John  and  Dutch  streets,  and  the  upper 
floors  were  used  for  the  printing  and  binding  of  iheir 
publications,  beginning  with  four  two-roller  steam 
power  presses,  and  a  moderate  outfit  for  their  bindery. 
After  a  short  time  two  more  power-presses  were  added, 
and  rooms  in  the  adjoining  building  were  rented  to  meet 
the  wants  of  their  growing  business. 

One  after  another  the  works  of  other  writers  on  edu- 
cational topics  were  added,  besides  works  of  a  miscel- 
laneous literary  character,  other  than  school-books, 
until  now  their  list  embraces  nearly  all  branches  of 
science  and  literature;  and  the  sale,  promoted  not  only 
by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  works  themselves,  but  by 
a  most  extensive  and  complete  system  of  agencies  and 
local  canvassers,  numbers  millions  of  copies  annually. 
In  1868  the  business  had  so  outgrown  their  original  quar- 
ters, that  they  removed  to  their  present  5-story  building 
at  John  and  William  streets.  This  property  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Barnes  and  used  as  a  store  and  ware- 
house. Mr.  Barnes  also  purchased  the  Dutch  street 
corner,  where  they  had  so  long  conducted  their  busi- 
ness, using  it  exclusively  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
This  department  outgrew  their  quarters,  and  in  1880, 
he  purchased  ground  and  erected  a  building  75  feet 
front,  100  feet  deep,  and  six  stories  high,  on  the  corner 
of  Liberty  and  Nassau  streets  in  Brooklyn,  premises 
formerly  owned  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  Society. 

To  this,  they  removed  their  printing  ofiices,  bindery, 
packing,  and  in  part,  their  storage  rooms ;  here  about 
twenty  power-presses  are  kept  continually  running  on 
the  school-books  and  other  publications  of  the  firm,  and 
from  this   point  most  of  their  production   is   shipped 
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to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Barnes  for  many 
years  attended  to  the  work  of  manufacturing.  His 
sons  have  successively  followed  him,  thus  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  all  the  intricate  details  of  the 
business.  His  third  son,  Edwin  M.  Barnes,  is  now 
in  charge.  In  the  many  years  existence  of  the  firm 
of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  its  personnel.  Prof.  Davies'  connection  con- 
tinued about  ten  years.  In  1850  a  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Burr,  entered  the 
firm  and  continued  as  a  member  of  it  until  his  death  in 
1865.  About  this  time  Mr.  Barnes' brother,  John  C. 
Barnes,  and  his  son,  Alfred  C.  Barnes,  and,  in  1868, 
Henry  W.  Curtiss,  became  associated  in  the  business. 
Since  then  other  members  of  the  family  have  joined 
the  firm,  Mr.  J.  C.  Barnes  withdrawing  in  1867  and  Mr. 
Curtiss  in  1881.  The  firm  now  consists  of  five  of 
the  sons;  A.  C,  H.  B.,  E.  M.,  R.  S.,  and  W.  D., 
and  a  nephew,  C.  J.  Barnes,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  branch  of  the  house.  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes  con- 
tinues at  the  head  of  the  business,  though  less  actively 
than  formerly,  the  burden  of  labor  and  responsibility 
being  thrown  upon  the  younger  partners.  The  old 
firm  name,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  is  still 
retained. 

Although  generally  successful,  Mr.  Barnes  has  passed 
through  the  usual  storms  which  assail  any  long  con- 
tinued business. 

The  panic  of  1857,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
were  especially  trying,  but  through  all  he  has  main- 
tained the  strong  and  untarnished  credit  of  the  house. 
His  well  known  probity,  as  well  as  his  industry  and 
perseverance,  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  ajl,  and 
in  the  darkest  hours,  willing  hands  were  not  wanting 
to  aid  in  tiding  over  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
Besides  the  constant  attention  given  to  affairs  of  the 
publishing  house,  Mr.  Barnes  has  found  time  to  em- 
bark in  other  enterprises,  the  final  success  of  which 
well  attest  his  judgment  and  foresight.  One  of  the 
earliest  promoters  of  the  elevated  railway  system  of  New 
York,  he  never,  like  many  others,  lost  faith  in  its  ulti- 
mate importance,  and  his  faith  was  finally  rewarded  in 
its  successful  establishment.  The  Central  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  in  Kansas,  was  another  enterprise 
in  which,  after  many  years  of  delay  and  discouragement, 
his  distinguishing  characteristic,  persistency,  brought 
him  gain.  Among  the  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility which  Mr.  Barnes  has  sustained  outside  of  his 
business,  have  been  those  of  director  of  the  Hanover 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Home  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
At  different  times  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  trustee  of 
the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
of  the  Packer  Institute;  of  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  of  Fisk  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  one  of  the 
original  promoters  of  the  Adelphi  Academy  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  a  director  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 


Mr.  Barnes' family  relations  have  always  been  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  fortunate  kind.  His  first  wife 
Harriet  E.  Burr,  whom  he  married  in  1841,  was,  like  him- 
self, of  Connecticut  stock;  her  father,  Gen.  Timothy 
Burr,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  her  mother,  Mary  Chapin 
a  daughter  of  Laertes  Chapin,  were  natives  of  Hart- 
ford, in  that  State.  This  union  was  blessed  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  birth  of  two  children,  the  number  subse- 
quently increasing  to  ten.  Mrs.  Barnes  was  her  husband's 
companion  for  forty  years,  and  he  speaks  of  her  as  "My 
joy  and  comfort,  who  contributed  largely  to  my  success 
in  life;  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  an  earnest 
Christian,  largely  interested  and  engaged  in  works  of 
benevolence  and  charity."  She  lived  to  see  all  her 
children  married,  and  the  birth  of  twenty-four 
grandchildren,  and  then  passed  suddenly  away,  Oct.  27 
1881.  Mr.  Barnes  has  borne  fruit  throughout  his  life 
in  a  constant  and  consistent  attention  to  his  religious 
duties  as  church  member.  Sabbath-school  teacher  and 
superintendent;  and,  in  many  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  churches,  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  missions,  he  has  brought  to  his  work  the 
same  earnest  energy,  and  single-heartedness  of  purpose, 
that  has  made  his  business  life  successful.  He  united 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell's  church  in  Hartford,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  On  going  to  New  York,  in  1835,  he 
transferred  his  church  relations  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring's 
(Old  Brick)  Presbyterian  church  and  became  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  in  one  of  the  first  Mission  Sabbath- 
schools  in  New  York,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Albert  Woodruff.  While  in  Philadelphia  his  church 
relations  were  Presbyterian,  and  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Joel  Parker,  he  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher  at  the 
House  of  Refuge,  during  his  residence  in  that  city. 
His  first  home  in  New  York  was  at  the  corner  of 
Amity  and  Macdougal  streets,  and  while  living 
there  the  family  worshipped  in  Dr.  Skinner's  church 
in  Mercer  street.  When,  in  1846,  he  removed  to 
Garden  street,  Brooklyn,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs, 
again  entering  upon  Sunday-school  work  among  the 
poor.  In  1850  he  was  elected  a  deacon  in  that  church. 
In  1853  he  built  his  present  large  and  elegant  residence 
on  Clinton  avenue.  Soon  after  his  removal  thither,  he 
became  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Con- 
gregational church  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Lafay- 
ette avenues.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  church,  Mr.  Barnes  was  President  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  energy 
and  perseverance  that  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  society  were  overcome.  Resigning  this  position 
finally,  he  became  the  superintendent  of  the  Mount 
Prospect  Mission,  established  by  his  church,  and  in  1864 
superintendent  of  the  Home  School  of  the  church,  which 
position  he  held  till  1871.  He  was  also  for  eight  years 
a  deacon  of  this  church.  Besides  all  these  labors,  Mr. 
Barnes   has  taken  great  interest  and  participated  in 
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the  direction  of  many  other  works  of  a  kindred  nature. 
He  is  now  President  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  and  of  the  "Good  Samaritan ;"  Trustee  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  of  New  York,  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  As  might  be  expected,  amidst  all 
this  complexity  of  pursuits  and  interests,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  his  time  has  been  occupied  so  fully  as  to 
leave  small  opportunity  for  recreation.  In  1871,  how- 
ever he  laid  aside  all  his  business,  and  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  one  daughter  and  one  son,  spent  a 
delightful  year  in  a  tour  through  Europe,  returning  at 
its  close  to  take  up  the  scattered  threads,  with  renewed 
vigor  and  interest.  Notwithstanding  his  increasing 
years,  and  the  unusually  active  and  busy  life  he  has  led, 
Mr.  Barnes,  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  is  still  hale 
and  vigorous,  and  bids  fair  to  add  nfany  years  yet  of 
labor  to  those  which  have  already  added  honor  to  his 
name,  and  brought  him  that  well  earned  competency 
which  we  hope  he  may  long  enjoy. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  married  again  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1883,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Mathews  Smith,  formerly  a  resident 
and  teacher  in  Brooklyn,  and  more  recently  of  Piermont- 
on-the-Hudson. 


Of  the  other  publishing  houses  here,  it  is  said  that 
Lain  &  Co.,  the  directory  publishers,  have  their  com- 
position and  electrotyping  done  in  New  York,  and  their 
press-work  in  Brooklyn.  We  believe  this  is  true,  also, 
of  the  moderate  amount  of  publishing  done  hj  W.  W. 
Swayne  &  Co.,  and  Siggins  <&  Growther.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  the 
New  York  printing  offices,  several  of  the  smaller  pub- 
lishing houses  in  New  York  are  arranging  with  our 
larger  printing  offices  here  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
books. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  printing,  publishing 
and  book  manufacturing  interest  in  Kings  county  has 
an  annual  production  of  not  less  than  $3,500,000,  and 
it  has  just  reached  the  point  where  its  extraordinary 
development  may  be  fully  expected.  The  census  of 
1890,  if  it  represents  this  interest  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  will  show  an  annual  production  of 
$7,000,000  or  more.  This  increase  will  come  by  the 
removal  of  the  book  manufacturing  of  other  large  pub- 
lishing houses  from  New  York  to  our  city;  by  the  fit- 
ting up  here  of  large  printing  offices  capable  of  taking 
any  contract,  and  not  controlled  by  the  typographical 
unions;  and  by  the  development  of  large  publishing 
enterprises  here.  In  hardly  any  of  our  larger  indus- 
tries is  the  outlook  for  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth,  in 
the  near  future,  more  promising. 

The  only  manufacturing  stationers  in  Brooklyn  are 
also  book-binders.  Of  these  the  census  reported  four, 
employing  28  hands,  and  producing  $17,691  of  work. 

The  report  is  absurdly  low.  We  have  already  referred 
m  this  section  to  the  immense  binderies  of  Messrs.  D, 


Appleton  &  Co.  and  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  which  together 
employ  not  less  than  700  hands,  and  turn  out  for  their 
part  at  least  $500,000  of  work.  Mr.  Wm.  Matthews,  the 
superintendent  of  Appleton's  bindery,  we  believe,  does 
considerable  work  outside  of  the  books  of  that  house, 
and  Messrs.  Barnes'  bindery  also  does  outside  work, 
our  Illustrated  History  being  bound  there.  But  aside 
from  these  there  are  ten  book-binding  firms  in  the  city, 
some  of  them  very  large  establishments,  and  three  or 
four  of  them  making  blank  books,  and  special  books  of 
record,  and  work  for  business  firms,  a  specialty ;  three 
certainly  make  a  specialty  of  binding  illustrated  and 
professional  works,  and.  one  contracts  for  large  editions 
of  school-books.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
these  ten  establishments,  besides  those  in  Appletons' 
and  Barnes'  factories,  is  not  less  than  150,  and  the  pro- 
duction about  $175,000.  Of  these  houses,  the  most 
prominent  are:  S.  Maine,  377  Fulton  street;  the  New 
York  Book-binding  Gotnpany,  46-48  Court  street;  ITie 
Brooklyn  Eagle  Bindery,  34  Fulton;  George  Kenney, 
94  Cranberry  and  170  Fulton;  E.  Walker's  Son, '^ovAh. 
Portland  avenue;  Joseph  E.  Kenney,  200  Joralemon; 
Ernest  Hofner,  15  Stagg  street;  Tiebel  Bros.,  236 
Court  street;  Joseph  Bicklin,  235  Sixteenth  street;  and 
Adolpth  Wenizel,  93  Harrison  avenue.  In  this  depart- 
ment, also,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  great  develop- 
ment of  a  business  which  is  capable  of  almost  indefi- 
nite expansion. 


SECTION  XVII. 

The  Hat  Manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps  is  a  large  business 
in  Kings  county.  The  census  for  1880,  in  its  ultimate 
revision,  gives  the  figures  as  follows  :  Hats  and  caps, 
not  including  wool  hats,*  32  establishments,  with 
$533,915  capital,  employing  1,392  hands,  487  being 
women  and  children,  paying  out  $626,504  wages  an- 
nually, using  $999,218  of  material,  and  producing  $1,- 
978,145.  Like  so  many  other  statements  of  our  manu- 
factures, this,  when  compared  with  recent  returns, 
seems  to  be  greatly  understated.  The  returns  of  three 
of  the  thirty-two  now  before  us,  give  an  aggregate  of 
$600,000  capital,  $556,000  wages,  and  $1,950,000;  and 
ten  of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  double  these  figures. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Frothingham  found  39 
establishments,  with  $898,590  capital,  employing  2,259 
hands;  paying  $718,694  wages;  using  $1,501,940  ma- 
terials, and  producing  $2,673,350  of  goods.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  total  figures  for  the  hat  man- 
ufacture— including  hat  materials,  but  not  including 
caps — are,  in  round  numbers,  11  establishments  (the 
others  are  dealers,  and  men  who  finish  and  revive  hats, 
but  do  not  manufacture),  having  about  $1,800,000  cap- 
ital, employing  2,500  hands;  paying  about  $2,000,000 

*  In  the  miscellaneous  or  unspecified  ip4ustries,  one  wool-hat  fac- 
tory is  set  dowq. 
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wages;  using  about  $], 700,000  materials,  and  producing 
over  $4,500,000  annually. 

The  hat  manufacture,  as  conducted  in  Kings  county, 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  1.  Silk  hats. 
Of  these  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  manu- 
facturers, and  only  one  who  is  largely  engaged  in  it; 
there  are  many  others  who  profess  to  manufacture 
these  hats,  but  they  only  finish  them,  or  perhaps  re- 
move the  silk  plush  from  old  hats  and  put  it  upon  new 
bodies,  and  iron,  dress  and  trim  it,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  new  hat  to  it;  but  these  are  not  manu- 
facturers. 2.  Pelt  hats,  including  ladies'  felt  hats. 
These  are  made  from  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  nutria, 
hare,  muskrat,  mink,  coney,  Siberian  squirrel,  etc. 
These  hats  are  of  several  qualities;  some  only  of  the 
finest  furs,  and  the  felting  and  all  the  more  delicate  of 
the  finishing  processes  are  performed  by  hand;  others 
of  various  qualities  of  furs,  and  felted  and  finished  in 
large  part  by  machinery;  the  first  are  for  retail  trade 
in  the  cities  exclusively,  the  second  for  the  jobbing 
trade;  large  numbers  are  also  made  for  ladies'  wear,  of 
different  grades.  3.  Wool  hats.  These,  formerly 
largely  produced  here,  are  now  only  manufactured 
by  a  single  establishment;  they  are  usually  of  low 
price,  and  only  used  by  workingmen,  laborers,  farm- 
hands and  employes  of  railways,  etc.,  etc.  4.  Straw 
Hats.  These  are  manufactured  for  both  sexes,  and  are 
of  various  kinds;  some  kinds  are  imported,  as  the  Pan- 
ama, Guayaquil,  Leghorn,  and  many  of  the  Swiss 
braids;  others  are  made  in  Canada,  Michigan,  and  in 
some  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  in  the  form 
of  long  straw  braids,  which  are  sewed,  shaped  and  fin- 
ished here;  others  still  are  braided  and  entirely  made 
here;  for  gentlemen's  use  in  the  city,  the  Canadian 
Mackinaw  straw  is  the  most  popular,  though  it  is  imi- 
tated BO  perfectly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
them;  other  and  cheaper  braids  are  manufactured  here; 
the  straw  hats  for  ladies  are  mostly  sewn  and  finished 
in  our  Brooklyn  factories,  but  the  braids  are  from 
England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
considerable  quantities  from  New  England  factories. 
5.  Caps.  This  is,  strictly,  an  entirely  different  branch 
of  business  from  the  hat  manufacture,  and  is  carried 
on  in  a  different  way.  Caps  may  be  made  of  almost 
any  sort  of  material.  The  cloth  cap  is  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  patterns  and  materials;  the  military  fatigue 
cap,  the  cadet's  cap,  the  caps  for  conductors,  messen- 
ger boys,  etc.,  etc.,  are  generally  of  new  and  fine  ma- 
terial. 

A  lower  grade  are  made  by  the  Jewish  clothing 
dealers  from  old  cloth  garments.  There  are  also  caps 
of  canvas,  of  straw,  of  patent  leather,  of  hair  sealskin, 
of  furs  of  various  kinds,  oftenest  of  seal,  otter  or  nu- 
tria, of  plush,  of  leather,  of  knit  woollen  goods,  of  linen, 
of  hair,  of  fine  rattan;  and  if  there  is  any  other  material, 
textile,  fibrous  or  furry,  capable  of  being  utilized  for 
caps,  it  is  pressed  into  the  service, 


The  manufacture  of  head-gear,  comprising  so  great 
a  variety  of  patterns,  materials  and  processes  is 
necessarily  a  large  business,  employing  very  many 
hands,  and  having  great  numbers  dependent  on  it. 

We  have  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  begin- 
ings  of  this  industry,  and  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 
James  W.  Peck  (the  oldest  manufacturing  hatter  in 
New  York  or  Brooklyn,  and  still  maintaining  an  inter- 
est in  the  business)  and  of  Mr.  Hosea  0.  Pearce  late 
of  the  firm  of  Pearce  &  Hall,  but  now  retired  from 
business  with  an  ample  fortune,  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  the  following  facts : 

The  earliest  hat  manufacturers  of  whom  we  can  learn 
were  Sarles  <&  Company,  who  were  manufacturing  fur 
and  beaver  hats,  not  far  from  Fulton  ferry,  as  early  as 
1822,  and  perhaps  earlier.  The  "Company"  was  Mr. 
Joseph  Burroughs,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Sarles.  He  died 
in  1881,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  more  than  80 
years  of  age. 

About  1826,  Messrs.  Raymond  &  Taylor  were  en- 
gaged in  making  hats  on  Washington  street,  near  the 
present  approach  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  partner- 
ship was  dissolved  before  1835,  and  Raymond  removed 
to  the  corner  of  Myrtle  street  (not  Myrtle  avenue)  and 
Division  street,  and  continued  in  the  business  for  sev- 
eral years.  Taylor  removed  to  Jay  street,  and,  five 
years  later,  took  in  a  Mr.  Frost  as  partner,  and  put  up 
a  factory  on  Classon  avenue,  near  Flushing,  just  north 
of  the  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company's  present 
ropewalk. 

In  1832,  Mr.  James  W.  Reck,  who  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  the  hatters'  trade  in  New  York  in  1819,  and 
subsequently  had  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  Messrs. 
Raymond  &  Taylor,  commenced  business  for  himself 
on  Henry  street,  near  Fulton.  Mr.  Robert  Peck,  his 
brother,  had  commenced  business  in  1829.  Silk  hats 
had  been  introduced  into  New  York  about  1825  by  an 
English  manufacturer;  but  though  he  made  great  efforts 
to  start  their  manufacture  in  that  city,  they  failed  to 
take,  and  their  production  was  given  up  for  the  time. 
It  happened  that  the  shop  in  which  Mr.  Peck  had 
learned  his  trade  in  New  York,  was  the  only  one  where 
the  manufacture  of  these  silk  hats  had  been  attended 
with  any  success.  After  Mr.  Peck  went  into  the  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Raymond  &  Taylor,  in  1827  or  1828, 
the  firm  were  surprised  one  day  by  the  receipt  of  an 
order  for  "six  dozen  silk  hats."  The  New  York  man- 
ufacturers could  not  make  them,  and  the  order  had  been 
sent  over  to  Brooklyn  as  a  last  resort.  The  proprietors 
of  the  factory  were  at  their  wits'  end.  They  did  not 
like  to  give  up  the  job,  but  they  knew  nothing  about 
silk  baits.  They  called  up  their  hands  and  asked  them: 
Can  you  make  silk  hats  ?  Most  of  them  pleaded  ignor- 
ance, but  Mr.  Peck  said  he  thought  he  could;  he  bad 
watched  the  process  of  the  English  manufacturer,  and 
believed  that  he  could  follow  it.  An  intelligent  Irish- 
man among  the  journeymen  said  he  had  seen  them 
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made  in  England,  and  thought  he  could  help  in  the 
matter.  The  two  men  were  set  at  work,  and  in  due 
time  turned  out  the  six  dozen.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  large  trade.  The  silk  hat  was  then  made  on  a  fur 
body,  and  not  on  a  shellacked  muslin  body,  as  now.  It 
was  very  tall,  the  crown  being  sometimes  16  or  18  inches 
in  height,  and,  after  a  time,  very  much  bell-crowned, 
the  top  of  the  hat  over-shadowing  the  brim,  which  was 
felt  and  comparatively  narrow.  When  Mr.  Peck  went 
into  business  for  himself,  he  very  soon  began  to  make 
silk  hats,  and  thus  early  achieved  a  fine  reputation.  His 
first  styles  were  silk  hats,  made  as  we  have  described; 
fur  hats,  of  thick  felt,  felted  and  bowed  wholly  by  hand 
(the  "former  "  had  not  then  been  invented) ;  these  were 
of  two  kinds:  those  in  which  the  natural  nap  was 
combed  out,  so  as  to  raise  a  short  nap,  which  was  made 
very  smooth  by  combing  and  pressing,  and  those  on 
which  an  artificial  nap  was  put,  of  nutria  or  silk  plush, 
cemented  on,  and  giving  the  hat  a  rough  appearance  of 
raised  fur,  which  was  much  admired,  though  now  it 
would  be  regarded  as  horrible;  and  the  beaver  hat. 
After  some  years,  Mr.  Peck  removed  to  his  present 
location,  110  Fulton  street.  The  business  is  now  con- 
ducted mainly  by  his  son,  Mr.  IsaoM  W.  Peck.  The 
manufactory  is  not  large,  but  it  is,  by  many  years,  the 
oldest  now  existing,  that  of  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Frost 
having  been  given  up  about  1860. 

A  hat  factory  was  started  by  Theodore  Murray,  in 
Middagh  street,  about  1835,  but  was  given  up  in  1845. 
The  building  is  still  standing,  but  is  used  for  other 
purposes. 

The  felting  process,  as  now  practised  by  the  use  of 
the  "  former,"  and  the  subsequent  scalding  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  felt  in  hot  water,  was  not  invented  till  1846. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  fur,  when  picked  by  band, 
was  "bowed"  or  brought  to  its  place  on  a  conical 
block  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  cord  and  bow,  which  re- 
sembled in  shape  a  fiddler's  bow.  It  was  then  scalded 
and  shrunk  by  hand. 

Between  1835  and  1850  a  Mr.  Cochran,  a  manufac- 
turer of  furs,  caps,  etc.,  had  two  factories  in  the  vicinity 
of  Willoughby  and  Raymond  streets,  and  sold  hat 
materials,  pulled  fur,  etc. 

In  1851,  Mr.  John  H.  Prentice,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  hats  on  a  moderate  scale  in 
New  York  since  1848,  purchased  one  of  Cochran's 
factories,  at  Willoughby  and  Raymond  streets,  and 
went  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats.  His 
business  was  prosperous  from  the  first,  and  a  lucky  hit 
in  1855,  in  the  production  of  the  "  Wide  Awake  Hat," 
a  soft  felt  hat,  which  took  everywhere,  enabled  him  to 
clear  in  that  year  $100,000  or  more  on  that  article 
alone,  besides  cleaning  up  all  his  refuse  lots  of  fur. 
After  the  embarrassments  which  resulted  from  the 
great  panic  of  1857,  he  recovered  himself  speedily, 
but  soon  after  sold  out  his  business  to  his  brother, 
James  M.  Prentice,  who,  a- year  or  two  after  the  com- 


mencement of  the  war,  found  it  neccessary  to  greatly 
extend  his  factories,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for 
felt  hats  for  the  soldiers. 

In  1870,  Dr.  Stiles'  History  of  Brooklyn,  Vol.  III., 
p.  586,  said  :  "  Jas.  H.  Prentice's  factories  turn  out 
more  hats  than  any  other  similar  establishment  in  the 
country,  and  the  wholesale  dealers,  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces,  are  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  Brooklyn  market.  Twice  a  week 
auction  trade  sales  of  hats  are  held  at  the  warehouse; 
from  300  to  1,000  cases,  each  containing  from  two  to 
six  dozen  hats,  being  sold  each  sale-day,  according  to 
the  demand  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Prentice  is  entire 
owner  of  three  hat  factories,  one  of  which  is  bounded 
by  Willoughby,  Raymond,  Bolivar  and  Navy  streets, 
an  entire  block;  another  is  on  Nostrand  avenue,  near 
Myrtle,  occupying  six  full  lots;  and  the  third  at  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  the  latter  being  the  smallest,  and  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  fur  hat  bodies.  Ca- 
pacity of  the  works,  1,000  dozen  hats  per  day,  and 
about  1,500  operators  are  employed.  The  sales  aver- 
age about  $3,000,000  annually." 

The  number  of  felt  hats  was  greater  than  that  now 
produced  in  Kings  county,  but  the  value  of  those  now 
made  averages  more  than  twice  as  much.  After  sev- 
eral vicissitudes  and  changes,  among  which  was  the 
turning  of  the  ISTostrand  avenue  factory  into  works 
for  the  production  of  felt  skirts,  coats  and  other  goods, 
Mr.  Prentice  finally  succumbed  to  his  successive  mis- 
fortunes, in  1880,  and  after  his  failure,  the  business 
in  all  his  factories  was  abandoned. 

But  the  manufacture  of  hats  did  not  cease  by  any 
means  in  Brooklyn  with  his  failure. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Hosea  O.  Peaece,  who  had  learned 
the  business  in  Danbury,  then  as  now,  a  great  centre 
of  the  hat  manufacture,  came  from  that  place,  and 
became  foreman  of  Mr.  Prentice's  factory.  In  1858, 
Mr.  Pearce  established  himself  as  a  manufacturing 
hatter  in  a  small  brick  building,  still  a  part  of  the 
present  site  of  the  large  manufactory  of  Pearce  & 
Hall.  The  firto.  was  at  first  H.  O.  Pearce  &  Co.  In 
1860,  it  was  changed  to  Pearce  &  Brush;  in  1866,  to 
Pearce  &  Benedict,  and  in  1868,  to  Pearce  &  Hall. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Pearce  retired  in  1878,  and  the  business  has 
been  conducted  since  under  the  name  of  Pearce  &  Hall, 
Mr.  Henry  O.  Pearce  taking  his  father's  place.  It  is  now 
the  largest  felt  hat  manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  and  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 


HosEA  O.  Pearce.— New  England  thrift  is  noted  the 
world  over.  A  peculiar  combination  of  industry,  enterprise, 
perseverance  and  tact,  characterizes  the  Puritans'  descend- 
ants. In  most  countries  poverty  acts  as  a  narcotic,  but  in 
ours  as  a  stimulant,  for  which  reason,  in  so  many  instances, 
the  poor  boy  becomes  the  rich  man.  An  accumulated  for- 
tune is  the  sure  indication  of  superior  qualities  in  its  ac- 
cumulator, and  a  glance  at  the  successful  self-made  men  of 
our  time,  shows  that  a  large  proportion  are  sons  of  New 
England.     Many  of  them  have  been  attracted  to  the  metrop- 
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oils  and  her  sister  city,  and  conspicuous  among  these  is  the 
gentleman  whose  portrait  is  herewith  presented. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  born  a  farmer's  boy  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in 
1821.  His  father  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  but  not  of 
large  means,  and  the  support  of  his  family  of  eleven 
children  was  no  light  task  in  those  days  of  hand  labor,  poor 
markets,  and  scarcity  of  money.  Consequently  the  lad 
could  look  forward  to  a  life,  not  of  ease,  but  of  labor,  and 
his  future  lay  in  his  own  hands. 

He  had  no  educational  advantages  better  than  the  com- 
mon schools,  but  he  so  well  improved  his  opportunities  there 
as  to  acquire  a  good  English  education. 

His  boyhood  was  passed  upon  the  farm,  but  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  like  most  young  men  in  those  days,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  trade,  in  his  case  the  hatters'  craft. 

At  his  majority  he  decided  to  enter  mercantile  life,  and 
with  a  capital  of  only  two  hundred  dollars,  he  opened  a  re- 
tail store  in  Carbondale,  Pa.  But  his  business  was  not  pros- 
perous, and  after  six  months'  experience,  he  closed  it  out 
and  returned  to  Danbury,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  He 
then  commenced  making  hats,  taking  out  work  from  the 
factories  to  be  done  at  home.  After  a  few  months  he  bought 
a  little  place  and  erected  a  small  woi-k-room  behind  his 
dwelling  house,  where  he  continued  to  carry  on  the  trade 
for  half  a  year  longer.  Then  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  busi- 
ness, he  built  a  factory  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
hats  for  the  trade.  In  this  he  continued  about  ten  years, 
increasing  the  production  to  fifty  dozen  per  day.  During 
this  time,  in  his  numerous  journeys  to  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  his  goods,  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance among  the  business  men  of  the  city.  Conscious  that 
his  powers  were  adequate  to  larger  undertakings  than  were 
possible  in  the  country,  he  determined  to  remove  his  man- 
ufacturing interests  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which  he 
did  in  1853. 

Afterwards  he  bought  a  plot  of  ground  on  Stockton  street, 
near  Nostrand  avenue,  in  this  city,  and  erected  a  brick  build- 
ing, 35x100  feet,  where  he  commenced  manufacturing  for  par- 


ties in  New  York.  In  1861  he  added  largely  to  his  buildings, 
and  opened  a  store  in  New  York  for  the  sale  of  his  goods, 
The  size  and  production  of  his  factory  were  steadily  in. 
creased  until  the  buildings  covered  the  entire  lot,  100x250 
feet,  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  per 
day.  Mr.  Pearce  was  familiar  with  the  detaUs  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  introduced  system  and  method  into  all  its  branches. 
Skillful  in  forecasting  the  market,  he  bought  and  sold  to 
advantage,  while  his  careful  financial  management  insured 
his  abundant  prosperity.  It  is  a  matter  of  pardonable  pride 
with  him  that  he  always  met  his  obligations  promptly,  paid 
his  workmen  at  the  end  of  the  week,  never  failed  to  pay  a 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  passed  with  credit  unim- 
paired through  all  the  financial  crises  that  occurred  during 
his  business  career,  although  at  times  he  had  several  hundred 
men  in  his  employ  and  disbursed  thousands  of  dollars  eacli 
week. 

At  length  Mr.  Pearce  determined  to  withdraw  from  active 
business,  and  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labors  free  from 
the  incessant  demands  of  such  large  interests.  Accordingly 
he  retired  in  1879,  leaving  his  business  to  his  sons  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Charles  Hall.  Since  that  time  his  cares  have 
been  fewer,  but  his  energetic  disposition  will  not  permit 
leisure  to  degenerate  into  idleness;  accordingly,  we  find  him 
actively  superintending  his  investments. 

Mr.  Pearce  is  happy  in  his  home  and  family.  Married 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  his  household  now  consists  of  his 
wife,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  church  relations  are 
with  the  East  Congregational  Society,  in  whose  affairs  he 
takes  a  deep  interest. 

When  the  present  house  of  worship  was  erected  a  few 
years  ago,  his  practical  business  ability  was  sought  and 
utilized  on  the  building  committee,  while  his  open  hand  gave 
a  large  portion  of  the  means  for  its  completion.  His  up- 
rightness, and  his  good  judgment  have  won  the  confidence 
of  the  community,  and  he  has  been  elected  trustee  of  various 
financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Pearce  is  a  man  of  strong  political  convictions;  vpas 
first  a  whig,  and  afterwards  a  republican,  but  has  never  been 
an  active  poUtioian.  He  was  instrumental  largely  in  shap- 
ing the  legislation,  which  culminated  in  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats.  As  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  he  is  proud  of  her  improve- 
ment, and  has  done  much  toward  building  up  the  Twenty- 
first  ward.  Here  he  has  invested  largely  of  his  means  in 
real  estate,  anxious  to  promote  the  material  welfare  of  that 
portion  of  the  city,  and  awaiting  his  return  in  the  general 
advance.  Here  he  lives  in  an  elegant  home,  amid  the  fruits 
of  his  well-earned  success. 


Henry  O.  Pearce— an  energetic  and  successful  hat  man- 
ufacturer of  the  present  firm  of  Pearce  &  Hall— was  born  in 
Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1845.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Hosea  0. 
Pearce,  whose  biography  will  be  found  above  in  these 
pages,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  large  manufactory 
of  which  his  son  is  now  senior  partner.  Mr.  Hosea  0.  Pearce 
removed  to  Brooklyn  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1853. 
The  son  was  educated  at  a  boarding  school  in  Danbury,  and 
at  the  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  jobbing  trade 
in  hats,  and  was  so  employed  until  1868,  when  he  entered 
the  store  of  his  father  in  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1870, 
he  began  assisting  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness at  the  factory.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  al- 
lowed an  interest  in  the  business,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
general  partner  in  1874.  From  the  date  of  his  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm,  he  interested  himself  in  devising  ways 
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for  felting  hats  by  machinery,  and  also  for  the  use  of  shaping 
machines  for  expediting  the  processes  of  the  hat  manufac- 
ture. Up  to  this  time,  although  many  efforts  had  been  made 
to  use  machines  in  felting  or  condensing  the  forms,  as  they 
came  from  the  "  former,"  none  had  proved  successful;  the 
hats  being  shrunk  or  felted  by  hand,  and  in  very  hot,  but  not 
boiUng,  water.  This  process  was  too  slow  for  an  establish- 
ment which  turned  out  from  150  to  200  dozen  hats  a  day. 
Mr.  Pearce  possessed  a  fine  mechanical  genius,,  and,  aided  by 
expert  machinists,  he  patiently  experimented,  till  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  machine  which  passed  the  hats  be- 
tween rollers  and  plunged  them  in  boiling  water  after  each 
pressure  between  the  rollers.  The  motions  were  necessarily 
very  rapid,  as  in  boiling  water  the  felted  fabric  is  shrunk 
very  quickly,  and  the  product  might  easily  be  marred.  By 
the  machine,  as  finally  perfected  under  his  supervision,  the 
felting  is  performed  with  great  rapidity  and  precision,  and 
the  product  is  fully  equal  to  the  hand  felting,  while  an  equal 
quantity  can  be  produced  by  half  the  number  of  hands, 
while  these  hands  can  earn  about  25  per  cent,  more  than 
they  can  by  hand-work.  Other  machines  followed  for  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  hand  labor  without  injuring  the 
product ;  till  now  more  than  half  the  processes  in  felt-hat 


making  are  performed  by  machinery.  These  machmes  have 
been  adopted  by  other  manufacturers,  and  Mr.  Pearce  is  now 
at  the  head  of  a  company  for  manufacturing  them. 

In  1878,  in  connection  with  Charles  Hall,  he  purchased  his 
father's  interest  in  the  business,  which  has  since  been  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  Pearce  &  Hall.  Mr.  Pearce 
has  been,  since  his  boyhood,  so  assiduous  in  his  devotion  to 
his  business  that  he  has  never  found  time  to  become  actively 
engaged  in  political  matters.  He  is  not,  however,  indififerent 
to  anything  affecting  the  public  welfare,  and  is  a  liberal 
supporter  of  all  worthy  objects.  He  is  president  of  the 
Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  and  is  connected 
with  other  charitable  institutions.  In  1868,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  A.  Stevens,  of  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


In  1859,  Messrs.  Ames  &  Moulton,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Prentice's  Raymond  street  factories, 
resolved  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  large  hat  factory  on  Nostrand  ave- 
nue, between  Myrtle  and  Park  avenues.  The  main 
building  was  200  feet  by  25,  and  three  stories  in  height. 
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A  smaller  building  was  erected  on  the  same  premises 
30x30  feet.  The  buildings  and  machinery  were  erected 
with  great  care,  the  purpose  being  to  make  it,  in  all 
respects,  a  model  factory.  The  factory  was  put  in 
operation  in  January,  1860,  and  had  about  $15,000  of 
stock  in  the  building  in  various  stages  of  manufacture, 
when,  on  February  3,  1860,  the  boiler  exploded  with 
great  force,  tearing  out  one  end  of  the  factory  and 
wrecking  about  one-third  of  the  large  building,  killing 
nine  persons  and  wounding  eighteen  more.  There  were 
200  hands  employed  in  the  factory,  but  only  thirty-five 
of  them  were  in  the  building  in  the  morning  when  the 
explosion  took  place.  The  factory  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  James  H.  Prentice  &  Co.,  and  became  their  Nos- 
trand  avenue  factory. 

Mr.  Hooper,  who  had  been  a  hat  manufacturer  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  employed  in  Pearce  &  Hall's 
establishment  in  1868,  but  returned  to  Newark  after- 
ward, and,  in  1873,  started  the  present  hat  manufac- 
tory of  Hooper  &  Pryor  on  Park  avenue.  S.  M.  Sil- 
verman commenced  manufacturing  hats  of  fine  grades 
in  Brooklyn  in  1874,  and  the  Brooklyn  ^FeltHat  Com- 
pany and  Dickerson  db  Brown  a  little  later,  though  that 
firm  succeeded  to  J.  D.  Bird  &  Co.  Messrs.  B.  Dunlap 
<Sb  Co.,  who  had  been  large  manufacturers  of  silk  and 
very  fine  felt  hats  for  their  own  retail  trade  in  New 
York  city,  removed  their  felt  hat  business  to  Brook- 
lyn in  1880,  and  have  since  greatly  enlarged  it,  and  are 
now  just  completing  a  very  large  manufactory,  where 
they  will  have  their  silk  hats  also  made  under  the  same 
roof.  They  also  contemplate  erecting  a  factory  on  ad- 
jacent lots  for  their  straw  hat  business,  which  is  now 
conducted  in  New  York. 

An  industry  of  such  importance  deserves  some  de- 
scription of  its  processes  of  manufacture.  These  vary 
materially  with  the  different  kinds  of  hats.  The  silk 
hat,  vulgarly  known  as  "the  stovepipe  hat,"  is  made  in 
large  part  of  imported  materials;  the  frame  and  the 
brim  are  of  muslin  of  a  peculiar  manufacture,  each 
layer  stiffened  with  shellac,  and  the  whole  again 
charged  with  that  gum.  These  bodies  are  imported, 
to  some  extent,  from  France,  though  the  bodies  manu- 
factured here  are  equally  good.  The  covering,  of  silk 
plush  of  a  peculiar  quality,  is  also  imported  from 
France.  Our  silk  manufacturers  can  make  a  plush  of 
equally  good  quality,  but  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  permanency  of  our  American  dyes.  The 
art  of  putting  this  on  without  any  wrinkle  or  drawing, 
and  without  showing  the  stitches  is  only  acquired  by 
considerable  practice.  Much  of  the  binding  and  bands 
also  come  from  France,  though  the  American  are 
equally  good,  but  the  japanned  and  skiver  sweat  lea- 
thers are  made  here. 

The  making-up,  pressing,  lining  and  finishing  are 
done  here.  All  the  imported  articles  pay  a  heavy  duty. 
It  was  computed  three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  duty 
on  the  imported  materials  going  to  make  up  a  fine  silk 


hat  was  about  one  dollar.  It  is  now  somewhat  less. 
Silk  hats  are  also  made,  for  summer  wear,  of  the  same 
material  and  in  the  same  way,  but  covered  with  a 
white,  or  more  nearly,  a  pearl-grey  silk  plush,  of 
equally  fine  quality.  This  style,  which  has  been  out  of 
fashion  for  some  years,  is,  it  is  said,  likely  to  be  revived 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ultra-fashionable.  Another  style 
of  high  and  stiff  crowned  hats,  formerly  in  great  de- 
mand, is  now  seldom  seen,  except  for  ladies'  wear — 
the  beaver  hat,  as  it  was  called,  though  sometimes 
other  furs  than  that  of  the  beaver  were  used  in  its 
manufacture.  Thirty  or  forty  years  since,  a  beaver  hat 
was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  well-dressed  gentle- 
man. The  witty  Boston  poet,  0.  W.  Holmes,  says  in 
his  "Urania;  a  Rhymed  Lesson:" 

"  Have  a  good  hat;  the  secret  of  your  looks 
Lives  with  the  beaver  in  Canadian  brooks." 

The  fashion  may  come  around  again;  but,  meantime, 
the  fur  of  the  beaver  is  largely  utilized  in  the  felt  hat. 
It  may  have  been  with  some  prophetic  foresight  of  this 
that  the  poet  continues,  in  this  poem,  so  full  of  happy 
conceits: 

"  Mount  the  new  castor;  ice  itself  will  melt; 
Boots,  gloves  may  fail;  the  hat  is  always /eZf.'"' 

There  are  silk  hats  of  inferior  qualities,  made  with 
pasteboard  brim  and  frame;  but  the  covering  of  these 
is  not,  we  think,  of  American  silk,  but  of  the  old  plush 
removed  from  battered  hats  of  better  quality,  and  re- 
vived and  ironed  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  newness. 
The  silk  hat,  in  its  best  estate,  is  rather  an  expensive 
luxury,  its  retail  price  ranging  from  $6  to  $10. 

2.  Felt  Hats.  As  we  have  already  stated,  there  are 
two  distinct  methods  of  making  these.  Machinery  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  both,  but  one  style  is 
known  as  "hand-made,"  and  the  other  as  machine- 
made.  The  preliminary  processes  do  not  differ  in  the 
two.  The  fur,  whether  cofiey,  hair,  beaver,  nutria, 
muskrat,  mink,  otter,  seal  or  whatever  it  may  be,  comes 
to  the  factory  in  masses,  which  contain  many  lumps  or 
knots,  and,  not  seldom,  considerable  dirt.  These  masses 
are  subjected  at  once  to  the  picker  and  blower — tech- 
nically called  the  "  devil  "—and,  by  this  powerful  and 
complicated  machine,  are  torn  into  single  hairs  and 
blown  through  perforated  cylinders  till  they  come  out 
clean,  free  from  knots,  and  only  the  finest  and  softest 
fibres  pass  into  the  loose  bat  at  the  end,  where  they 
are  coiled  up  in  tubs.  These  tubs  are  next  sent  to  the 
weighing  room,  where  the  quantity  required  for  each 
hat  is  weighed  and  put  into  a  compartment  of  a  box 
holding  the  sufiicient  amount  for  a  dozen  hats.  As 
many  of  these  boxes  are  filled  as  there  are  dozens  of 
hats  to  be  made  in  a  day.  In  the  larger  factories  this 
may  require  150  to  175  boxes.  These  are  now  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  «  former."  The  «  former,"  first  sug- 
gested by  Thomas  Blanchard  of  Boston,  assumed  its 
present  form  in  1846,  in  the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  A. 
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Wells  of  New  York,  wliich  was  still  further  improved 
by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Burr,  Mr.  Yule  and  others. 

To  understand  the  office  of  \he.former  (which  is  now 
usually  of  Yule's  latest  improved  pattern),  we  must 
remember  that  fur,  like  some  descriptions  of  wool  (the 
felting  wools),  and,  unlike  hair,  possesses  the  felting 
property,  i.  e.,  that  each  fibre  of  fur  has  little  hooks, 
beards,  notches  or  scales,  which,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, interlock  with  the  other  fibres,  and  pro- 
duce the  substance    called  felt,   a    substance   which 
can  be  made  as  dense  and  firm  as  woven  cloth.    It  was 
discovered,  about  forty  years  ago,  that  if  the  fur  or 
felting  wool  was  exposed  to  a  rapidly  revolving  per- 
forated cone,  through  which  a  strong  current  of  air  was 
passing,  the  fur  would  be  attracted  to  the  surface,  and 
felted  evenly  and  uniformly.     This  felt,  of  course,  took 
the  form  of  the  cone,  and  when  the  prescribed  amount 
of  fur  was  thus  deposited  on  the  cone,  a  cloth  was 
thrown  around  it,  a  cap  of  the  same  metal  was  placed 
over  the  cone,  and  the  whole  lifted   off  and  plunged 
into  a  bath  of  water,  which  rendered  it  more  dense, 
and  another  cone  substituted  for  it  over  the  fan,  which 
repeated  the  process  for  another  hat.     After  its  plunge 
bath,  the  cone  was  lifted  out,  its  cap  taken  off,  and  the 
embryo  hat,  a  cone-shaped  rag,  stripped  off,  to  under- 
go a  further  felting  process.     Here  the  two  methods  of 
hat-making  begin  to  diverge;  the  hand-made  hats  are 
plunged  into  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  oper- 
ator, wrung  out,  twisted  and  plunged  again,  and  the 
process  repeated,  until  the  hats  —three  or  six  of  them 
are  handled  at  once — are  shrunk  to  the  requisite  size, 
and  are  rendered  uniform  in  density.     This  process  is 
slow,  and  hard  on  the  hands  of  the  operator.     Without 
careful  supervision  or  inspection,  there  is  a  liability  to 
imperfect  work;  but  with  it,  the  felting  is  very  perfect, 
and  the  hats  remarkably  free  from  defects.     By  the 
machine  method,  the  hats — half  a  dozen  in  a  bunch — 
are  rolled  up,  plunged  into  boiling  water,  seized  by  the 
operator,  passed  between  rollers  in  different  directions, 
thrown  out,  rolled  in  a  different  way,  again  plunged 
and  passed  between  the  rollers,  the  intense  heat  of  the 
water  insuring  their  shrinking  and  felting  much  more 
rapidly  than  by  the  hand  method.     To  the  casual  ob- 
server, this  method  appears  more  certain  of  producing 
the  desired  results  than  the  hand  method;  but  experts 
say  that  there  are  liabilities  to  imperfect  felting  in  both. 
When  thus  completely  felted,  the  hats  are  placed  upon 
stretchers  to  be  dried,  and  then,  by  the  machine  method, 
they  are  shaped  by  machines.  By  the  hand  process  the 
shaping  is  deferred  till  later.     The  hats  are  next  sub- 
jected to  the  stiffening  or  shellacking  processes.  There 
are  three  of  these :  one  by  water  charged  with  gum, 
another  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  gum  shellac,  applied 
hy  rubbing  and  rolling,  till  the  whole  hat  is  saturated 
with  it;  while  a  third,  which  is  called  the  wine-stiff, 
consists  of  the   application   of   alcoholic   vapor,  some 
fine  gum  or  gum  resin  being  dissolved  in  it  in  small 


quantity.     Generally,  only  the  very  finest  and  lightest 
hats  are  subjected  to  the  wine-stiff;  but  the  water  arid 
shellac  stiffenings  have  been  so  much  improved,  that 
they  are  used  on  much  of  the  fine  stock.     After  the 
stiffening,  when  again  dry,  the  hat  is  ready  to  be  dyed, 
if  it  is  to  receive  any  coloring.     Here,  again,  the  two 
methods  slightly  diverge.     In  the  hand  method,  the 
dyeing  is  done  by  hand,  in  vats  or  tubs  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  and  the  color  is  made  uniform  in  the 
hat  by  sundry  wringings  and  rubbings.     By  the  ma- 
chine method  the  hats  are  plunged,  in  large  numbers, 
into  immense  vats,  where  they  are  rolled  and  stirred 
around  in  the  boiling  dyes,  and  finally  thrown  up  by  a 
false  bottom,  when  they  are  tossed  out  in  half  dozens 
by  the  operatives.     The  colors  employed  are  various, 
and,  in  the  fancy  colors,  the  aniline  dyes  are  much 
used.     While  the  hat  is  still  moist,  it  is  taken   to  the 
blocking  room,  where,  by  the  hand  method,  the  crown 
is  shaped  on  wooden  or  metallic  blocks,  and  thoroughly 
pressed  in  moulds,  while  the  brim  is  pressed  fiat.     By 
the  machine  method  the  same  results  are  attained  by 
machines  which  press  the  hat  into  shape  very  rapidly. 
When  transferred  to  the  dyeing  room,  the  hats  blocked 
by  hand  are  subjected  to  a  heat  of  110°  F.,  and  then 
sent  to  the  shaping  and  pressing  rooms.     The  machine 
hats  are  cooled  off  with  cold   water  on  the  blocking 
machines,  and  in  the  shaping  rooms  a  slight  nap  is  first 
raised,  the  superficial  shellac  being  discharged;    the 
curl  is  given  to  the  brim,  according  to  the  latest  style. 
In  the  hats  with  flexible  brims,  the  brim  is  wired,  and 
the  hat  is  ironed,  and  is  ready  for  the  final  finishing,  in 
which  it  is  bound,  lined,  leathered,  tipped  and  banded. 
In  the  machine  process,  the  tips  are  made  by  a  machine, 
but  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand.     At  every 
stage  the  hats  are  carefully  inspected,  and  if  the  least 
defect  or  imperfection  is  discovered,  the  hat  is  rejected, 
and  is  sold,  generally  untrimmed,  as  a  second  quality. 
The  inspection  in  the  hand-made  hats  is  of  the  severest 
kind,  and  the  rejected  hats  form  an  important  item. 
These  are  generally  sold  to  retail  dealers  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  finished  by  them,   and  usually  have  their 
names  on  the  tips. 

When  completed,  the  hats  are  packed  in  dozens,  each 
in  its  own  box,  and  sent  to  the  warehouses  -for  the  re- 
tailer or  jobber.  These  are  the  hard  or  stiff  felt  hats. 
The  soft  felt  is  made  in  considerable  quantities,  but  is 
not  so  popular  now  as  some  years  since.  The  principal 
difference  in  its  manufacture  is  that  it  has  but  a  small 
infusion  of  shellac,  is  not  shaped  with  so  much  care,  is 
not  trimmed  so  closely,  and  the  brim  is  trimmed  but 
little,  and  is  not  curled,  and  sometimes  is  not  bound. 

3.  The  straw  hats  are  of  numerous  varieties  and  pat- 
terns. They  are,  as  we  have  said,  made  up  from  the 
braids,  which  are  either  made  at  the  factories,  or  sent 
from  other  states  or  countries,  being  often  braided  by 
women  and  children  at  their  homes.  When  sewed, 
they  are  stiffened  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  if  intend- 
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ed  to  be  white,  they  are  partially  or  wholly  bleached, 
pressed  and  trimmed.  The  retail  prices  range  from  75 
cents  to  |5  or  $6  for  American  goods,  and  sometimes 
reach  much  higher  prices  for  Panama,  Guayaquils  or 
other  foreign  products,  when  these  happen  to  be  in 
fashion. 

We  can  give  no  detailed  account  of  the  wool  hat 
manufacture,  nor  of  the  numberless  forms  and  styles  of 
caps.  The  fashions  and  the  processes  for  making  the 
latter,  change  f  ro'm  month  to  month,  except  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  styles,  and  even  these  have  occasional, 
though  less  frequent,  modifications. 

The  principal  hat  manufacturers  in  Kings  county 
are  :  In  silk  hats,  Robert  Dunlap  &  Co.,  who  have  a 
very  large  factory  on  Nostrand  avenue,  near  Park; 
James  W.  Peck  &  Son,  Fulton  street;  Messrs.  Raich, 
Price  <&  Co.,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  smaller  houses. 
All  the  silk  hats  made  here  are  for  the  retail  trade,  and, 
we  believe,  exclusively  for  the  retail  trade  of  the  man- 
ufacturers themselves.  Messrs.  Dunlap  &  Co.  make 
from  85,000  to  100,000  silk  hats,  which  are  sold  in  their 
retail  stores  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Chicago.     The  hats  have  a  high  reputation. 

In  felt  hats,  the  leading  manufacturers  are  Pearce  dt 
Sail,  whose  factory  is  in  Stockton  street,  and  who  turn 
out  from  125  dozen  to  150  dozen  daily,  and,  in  the 
busy  season,  with  their  factories  elsewhere,  can  pro- 
duce 200  dozen  a  day ;  they  use  the  machine  pro- 
cesses, and  sell  their  hats  to  jobbers  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  abroad  ;  Hooper  db  Pryor,  on  Ellery  street, 
near  Nostrand  avenue,  whose  production  is  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  the  preceding  house,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  qualities;  they  also  sell  to  the  jobbing  trade;  The 
RrooMyn  Felt  Hat  Co.,  301  Park  avenue,  whose  spe- 
cialty is  ladies'  felt  hats,  and  whose  large  factory  has 
recently  been  burned  ;  they  manufactured,  when  full, 
about  100  dozen  ladies'  hats  a  day,  and  sold  to  the  job- 
bing trade;  R.  Dunlap  S  Co.,  also  have  a  large  fac- 
tory on  Nostrand  avenue,  and  make  about  48  dozen 
felt  hats  a  day  of  the  best  quality  and  highest  price, 
by  the  hand  processes,  which  are  sold  exclusively  in 
their  own  retail  stores ;  H.  M.  Silverman  &  Co.,  of 
100  Grand  avenue,  near  Myrtle,  who  makes  about  36 
dozen  felt  hats  daily,  of  the  best  quality,  by  the  hand 
process  ;  Dickerson  &  Rrown,  44  Kosciusko  street, 
who  turn  out  about  24  dozen  hats  daily,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  by  the  hand  process.  The  last  two  sell, 
we  believe,  mainly  to  the  city  retail  trade. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  these  are  the  only  houses 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats.  There  are 
others  who  buy  unfinished  hats,  and  finish  them  up  in 
such  styles  as  they  desire,  putting  in  their  own  tips 
and  trimmings;  but  these  are  not  manufacturers.  With- 
in the  last  two  or  three  years  several  manufacturers 
have'  failed.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
felt  hat  manufacture  is  somewhat  more  than  a  million 
dollars;  the  number  of  hats  turned  out,  when  running 


full,  somewhat  more  than  2,200,000  ;  the  number  of 
hands  employed  over  1,600;  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
about  $1,200,000;  the  annual  product  somewhat  more 
than  $2,700,000. 

In  straw  hats,  the  principal  manufacturers  are :  The 
Novelty  Straw  Works  (Charles  M.  Evarts),  Park  ave- 
nue, City  Hall,  a  very  large  establishment,  employing 
350  hands  or  more,  and  turning  out  immense  numbers 
of  hats,  though  generally  of  the  cheaper  styles  ;  this 
establishment  was  burned  in  September,  1883  ;  Balch 
Price  t&  Co.,  who  import  and  purchase  from  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada  very  choice  braids,  and  make  them  up 
in  their  own  works;  their  straw  hats  are  of  high  grade, 
but  their  manufacture  limited  ;  Robert  Dunlap  d  Go. 
have  a  very  large  straw  hat  factory  in  New  York 
which  they  will  remove  to  Brooklyn  early  in  the  next 
year  (1884). 

There  are  also  four  or  five  other  straw  hat  manufac- 
turers on  a  small  scale,  three  of  them  in  South  Brook- 
lyn and  two  in  Greenpoint,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  their  statistics. 

There  are  several  houses  engaged  in  furnishing  ma- 
terials for  hatters,  fur  of  the  coney,  hare,  rabbit,  nutria, 
mink,  muskrat,  etc.,  etc.;  the  largest  of  these  is  the 
house  of  Harper,  Hollingsworth  <&  Derby,  in  McKibhin 
street,  who  furnish  large  amounts  of  these  furs  to  the 
hat  manufacturers. 

Of  the  one  loool  hat  factory  reported  in  the  census 
of  1880,  as  existing  in  Brooklyn,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge, and  have  been  unable  to  learn  whether  it  is  still 
in  existence. 

The  cap  manufacture  is  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  there  are  no  means  of  arriving  at 
any  separate  statistics  of  it. 

Subsection  I. — Pkirs  and  the  Mir  Manufacture. 

Closely  allied  to  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  other 
head  gear,  is  that  of  the  preparation  and  adaptation  of 
fur^  to  the  various  purposes  of  human  weanng  ap- 
parel. This  trade,  in  all  its  branches — capture  of  the 
animals,  and  importing,  exporting,  dyeing  and  re- 
importing their  skins  and  preparing  them  for  wear — is 
a  very  large  industry. 

In  Kings  county  we  have  no  great  importers  or 
manufacturers  to  compare  with  the  Gunthers  or  some 
of  the  foreign  houses  in  the  fur  trade  in  New  York 
city,  but  our  fur  manufacturers  are,  nevertheless,  en- 
terprising as  well  as  industrious,  and  they  have  built 
up  a  good  and  substantial  business. 

All  kinds  of  furs  are  handled  by  our  Brooklyn  fur- 
riers, and  they  are  made  up  in  all  the  varieties  and 
forms  we  have  indicated.  The  census  reported  22 
manufacturers  of  dressed  furs  in  Brooklyn,  havmg 
$416,265  capital,  employing  473  hands,  paying  out 
$137,374  wages,  using  $565,154  of  material,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  goods  of  the  value  of  $830,804.  This 
was  probably,  in  1880,  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
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actual  production  of  manufactured  furs  than  most  of 

the  statistics  of  Brooklyn  industries  reported  by  tlie 

census,  but  it  represents  it  very  imperfectly  in  1884. 

There  are  now  28  houses  in  the  trade,  all  but  one  of 

them  engaged  in  it  exclusively,  and  selling  mostly  at 

wholesale;  the  exception,  Messrs.  Balch,  Price  &  Co., 

being  also  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  hats,  caps, 

and  straw  goods,  and  manufacturing  their  furs  almost 

entirely  for  their  own  large  retail  trade.     The  largest 

manufacturer  of  furs  here  is,  we  think,  Mr.  James  Cas- 

sidy;  and  after  him  come  Messrs.  0.  tfc  A.  Comeau  <Sb 

Go.  •  Franz  0.  Under;  J.  PladwelVs  Sons;    William 

Stillwagen ;    Merck   &   Auer ;    Rogers   &   Lowery; 

Jvlius    Weinberg;     William    Hillman ;    Hitchcock, 

Bermody    <&    Co.;    Joseph  D.    Williams,   etc.,    etc. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  business  exceeds 

550,  and  the  production  is  about  $1,150,000,  and  would 

be  much  greater,  but  for  the  decided  fall  in  the  prices 

of  furs  within  the  past  three  years — a  fall  of  not  less 

than  fifty  per  cent,  in  sealskins  and  of  somewhat  less 

in  otter.    These  reductions  in  price  have  materially 

interfered  with  the  profits  of  the  business,  which  a  few 

years  ago  were  very  liberal. 


SECTION  XVIII. 
Drugs  and  Chemicals. 

This  title  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  the  amount 
of  manufacturing  under  it  is  very  large.  It  includes 
the  manufacture  of  what  are  known  as  the  "  com- 
mercial acids,"  viz.,  sulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic 
or  hydrochloric,  in  all  their  various  degrees  of  strength, 
the  production  of  other  chemicals,  such  as  alum,  blue 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  green  vitriol  or  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron),  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc),  aqua 
ammonia,  muriate  of  tin,  tin  crystals,  and  incidentally 
sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salts)  and  sulphate  of  lime 
(plaster  of  Paris),  and  other  commercial  preparations, 
which  can  be  manufactured  economically  by  artificial 
processes;  the  production  of  ammonia  and  other  nitro- 
genous compounds  for  refrigerating,  fertilizing,  medi- 
cal and  economical  purposes;  the  productions  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  some  of  the  carbonates,  and  the 
elimination  and  utilization  of  mineral,  metallic  or 
earthy  substances  from  the  crude  materials  with  which 
these  acids  are  combined;  the  whole  range  of  medical 
chemistry,  and  the  production  and  compounding  of  the 
preparations  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  whether  vegetable, 
animal  or  mineral,  completely  pure  and  in  commercial 
quantities.  Also,  the  combination  and  preparation  of 
new  remedies;  the  compounding  on  the  large  scale  of 
household  and  other  compounds  required  in  domestic 
economy,  such  as  flavoring  essences,  cream  of  tartar, 
tartaric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  sal  soda,  carbonate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  baking  powders,  compressed 
yeast,  bleaching  powder's,  etc.,  etc.;  the  preparation 
and  putting  up  for  sale  of  all  artificial  mineral  waters; 


the  subliming  of  sulphur;  the  preparation  of  fertilizers 
and  chemical  manures. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  this  great  variety 
of  chemicals  and  drugs,  many  of  the  large  manufac- 
turers employ  chemists,  and  fit  up  laboratories  for  them 
in  their  establishments.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the 
larger  sugar  refineries,  with  the  oil  refiners,  with  the 
manufacturers  of  dry  colors,  and,  indeed,  the  larger 
paint  houses  generally,  the  manufacturers  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  baking  powders,  etc.,  etc. 

The  manufacture  of  drugs  and  chemicals  is  not  a 
new  business  here.  Several  of  the  largest  houses 
date  from  1850  or  earlier.  Among  them  such  houses 
as   Martin  Kalbfleisch,  E.  R.  Squibb,  H   J.  Baker 

5  Co.,  Frederick  Scholes,  Daniel  H.  Gray,  &c. 
We  have  not  the  figures  for  1860  in  Brooklyn,  but  in 
IS'ZO  there  were  15  establishments,  employing  383 
hands;  having  a  capital  of  $843,000;  paying  $190,615 
wages;  using  $775,138  of  material;  and  producing 
drugs  and  chemicals  of  the  value  of  $1,799,357.  The 
manufacturing  statistics  of  1870  were  so  notoriously 
incorrect,  especially  in  the  cities,  that  this  was  un- 
doubtedly an  understatement. 

In  1880,  there  were  thirty  establishments,  employing 
a  capital  of  $3,764,550;  employing  1,177  hands  when 
full,  and  an  average  of  1,037  through  the  year;  paying 
out  $540,659  in  wages;  using  raw  material  of  the  value 
of  $3,706,449;  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $5,309,- 
396.  These  are  Mr.  Frothingham's  figures;  those  of 
the  compendium  of  the  tenth  census  difiEer  considerably 
from  them,  increasing  the  number  of  establishments  to 
thirty-eight,  and  diminishing  the  capital  employed  to 
$3,449,650;  the  hands  employed  to  1,104  when  full, 
with  an  average  of  961;  reducing  the  wages  paid  to 
$473,353;  the  raw  material  used  to  $3,446,549;  and  the 
annual  product  to  $4,900,338.  "We  hardly  need  to  say 
that  Mr.  Frothingham's  figures  are  the  most  probable. 
But  large  as  was  the  amount  in  1880,  it  has  materially 
increased  since.  Four  cream  of  tartar  works,  two,  if 
not  three,  sulphuric  acid  works,  two  sulphur  refineries, 
one  or  two  very  large  manufactories  of  porous  or  other 
plasters,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  added  since  1880,  and 
have  nearly  doubled  the  production.  The  great  drug- 
preparing  houses  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Co.  and  Fougera 

6  Co.  have  also  largely  increased  their  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  and  the  high  reputation  of  their  prep- 
arations is  constantly  enlarging  the  demand  for  them. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  great  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  of  manufactures  creates  a  constantly-in- 
creasing demand  for  many  of  the  chemicals  required 
either  for  manufacturing  or  household  use. 

The  production  of  drugs  and  chemicals  in  Kings 
county  in  1880  was  about  forty  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  New  York  county  ($3,674,198),  and  is  now  fast 
approximating  to  that  of  Philadelphia  ($11,804,793), 
though  the  latter  has  hitherto  led  the  country  in  these 
manufactures. 
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Let  us  now  consider  for  a  little  space  the  different 
classes  of  chemical  manufacture  which  are  conducted 
here.  Beginning  with  the  production  of  the  commer- 
cial acids  and  their  compounds,  we  find  four  or  five 
houses  engaged  in  their  manufacture.  The  largest  of 
these  is  that  of  Martin  Kalbfleisch's  Sons,  occupying 
about  twenty  acres  on  Newtown  Creek,  Brooklyn  side. 
This  house  was  first  established  in  1829,  and  now  has 
five  large  factories  in  Brooklyn  and  extensive  works  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol 
(the  two  terms  not  being  exactly  synonymous  commer- 
cially, sulphuric  acid  being  *he  acid  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 58°  or  60°  in  strength,  while  oil  of  vitriol  must 
come  up  to  66°  or  above),  is  the  basis  of  all  their  other 
manufactures  of  chemicals. 

They  produce  their  sulphuric  acid  by  burning  sul- 
phur under  such  conditions  that  its  vapor  unites  with 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  water  in  the  receiving  cham- 
bers, in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  sulphur  to  three 
parts  of  oxygen.  A  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  gives 
sulphurous  instead  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphur  used  in  these  factories  comes  mostly 
from  Sicily,  from  whence  it  is  brought  at  low  freight  or 
as  ballast.  The  sulphur  of  Utah,  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia is  just  as  good,  but  the  expense  of  its  transportation 
is  too  great.  About  20  tons  a  day  are  used  in  all  the 
factories.  The  sulphur  furnace  has  an  iron  bed-plate 
instead  of  furnace  bars,  and  the  furnace  fires  must  be 
lighted  long  enough  to  heat  the  bed-plate  before  the 
sulphur  is  put  on  it.  The  charge  of  sulphur  is  from  60 
to  15  pounds,  and  it  requires  about  three  hours  to  burn 
off.  In  practice,  the  oxygen  is  added  in  the  leaden 
chambers  where  the  sulphur  vapors  ■  are  condensed 
either  in  the  shape  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitric  acid. 

We  cannot  give  in  detail  the  processes,  which  differ 
in  different  establishments,  by  which  the  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  are  produced  and  those  by  which  they  are 
concentrated.  Steam  plays  an  important  part  in  all  the 
operations. 

Nitric  acid  and  aquafortis  are  made  by  heating  com- 
mercial nitrate  of  soda  with  sulphuric  acid;  muriatic 
acid,  by  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  by  sulphuric 
acid;  alum,  by  burning  or  calcining  alum  stone  to  ex- 
pel a  portion  of  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  lixiviating  the  mass  into  a  paste  with  hot  water, 
drawing  off,  concentrating  and  crystallizing. 

Blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  is  produced  by  heat- 
ing either  metallic  copper  or  the  richer  copper  ores 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  crystallizing; 
white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc),  by  dissolving  either 
metallic  zinc  or  its  oxide  or  carbonate,  or  the  sulphide 
(blende)  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating.  If 
the  blende  is  used,  it  must  be  redissolved  in  water  and 
purified. 

Aqua  ammonia  is  made  in  a  large  iron  still,  by  mix- 
ing equal  weight  of  sal  ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  ammo- 


nium and  freshly  burned  lime  with  four  times  their 
weight  of  water,  and  applying  heat  till  the  ammonia 
gas  is  driven  off  into  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  two-thirds 
full  of  water.  The  water  absorbs  the  ammonia.  The 
gas  becomes  liquid  at  from. 40°  to  58°  below  zero  Fah- 
renheit. 

Muriate  of  tin  and  tin  crystals  are  produced  by  dis- 
solving granulated  tin  in  muriatic  acid  and  evaporat- 
ing to  crystallization.  The  aqueous  solution  known  as 
"  muriate  of  tin,"  requires  the  addition  of  muriatic  or 
tartaric  acid,  or  it  throws  down  a  basic  deposit. 

The  immense  demand  for  earthenware  vessels  and 
pipes  in  this  business,  and  the  great  losses  by  break- 
age, have  led  the  house  to  establish  a  large  pottery  of 
their  own,  which  turns  out  great  quantities  of  these 
wares.  They  employ  in  their  Brooklyn  works  about 
750  men,  and  produce,  of  all  the  chemicals,  over 
$2,500,000  per  annum. 

The  Pratt  Manufacturing  Company,  which  manu- 
factures the  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemicals  used  in 
the  refining  of  petroleum,  is  probably  the  next  largest 
producer  of  these  commercial  acids.  They  produce 
their  sulphuric  acid  from  copper  pyrites  (sulphide  of 
copper),  mostly  imported  from  Spain,  the  residual  cop- 
per ore  being  sold  to  the  smelters.  Their  production 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  about  $600,000  per  year,  and  the 
caustic  soda  used  in  the  refining  of  petroleum  is  also 
imported  by  them,  and  amounts  to  perhaps  $20,000 
more. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  manufacturers  of  com- 
mercial acids,  etc.,  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  two 
largest  are  Pfizer  <&  Co.  of  Bartlett  street,  and  Charles 
Kraft  of  Flushing  avenue.  The  Phenix  Company  is  also 
large.  The  total  production  of  this  class  of  chemicals  is 
not  far  from  $4,200,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed about  1,350.  Some  of  these  houses  produce 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron),  Glauber's  salts  (sulphate 
of  soda),  artificial  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  and  some 
of  the  chlorides,  either  incidentally  or  as  commercial 
products. 

The  sublimation  of  sulphur  is  an  allied  industry. 
This  is  carried  on  extensively  by  Mr.  Frederick  Scholes, 
of  152  Kent  avenue,  whose  product  is  sold  wholly  by 
the  house  of  Battelle  &  Renwick,  163  Front  street, 
N.  Y.,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Gray,  whose  factory  is 
at  25  Ninth  street,  and  his  warehouse  at  115  Maiden 
lane.  These  gentlemen,  like  Messrs.  Kalbfieisch,  obtain 
the  crude  brimstone  or  sulphur  from  Sicily,  and  con- 
duct their  processes  so  carefully  that  the  sulphurous  va- 
pors do  not  escape,  so  as  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighborhood.  They  employ  about  45  hands,  and 
their  annual  product,  in  round  numbers,  is  about 
$350,000. 

Subsection  I. — Medical     Chemists. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  commer- 
cial acids,  and  hardly  second  to  them  in  the  extent  o 
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their  business,  are  the  manufacturers  and  compounders 
of  medical  drugs — the  medical  chemists.  There  are 
four  or  five  of  these,  but  only  two  who  have  attained  a 
veiy  high  reputation  abroad  for  the  excellence  of  their 
preparations. 

Edward  R.  Squibb,  M.  D.,  has  been  engaged  in 
his  present  vocation  as  an  importer,  manufacturer 
and  compounder  of  drugs  for  wholesale  purposes 
only,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  no  manufacturer 
of  drugs  in  the  country  has  so  high  a  reputation  for 
thorough  knowledge,  strict  integrity,  careful  manipula- 
tion, and  the  absolute  purity  and  reliableness  of  his 
preparations.  The  physician  who  prescribes  his  prep- 
arations, knows  that  he  can  obtain  from  them  all  the 
beneficial  results  which  the  drug,  in  that  form,  can  be 
expected  to  produce;  while  those  of  his  compounds, 
which  are  sold  in  large  quantities,  are  equally  reliable. 
During  the  war,  when  a  pure  article  of  chloroform  was 
indispensable  for  the  surgeons,  the  medical  purveyors 
of  the  army  could  find  none  at  all  comparable,  for  pur- 
ity and  excellence,  to  that  of  Dr.  Squibb.  This  was 
true  also  of  his  other  preparations.  He  manufactures 
no  secret  or  patent  medicines;  and  whatever  compounds 
his  medical  skill  and  knowledge  have  led  him  to  pre- 
pare, to  facilitate  the  physician's  labors,  are  always 
put  up  with  the  formulas  in  full. 

M.  G.  Edmond  Fougera  has  followed  a  somewhat 
different  line  of  business  from  Dr.  Squibb,  being  more 
largely  an  importer  of  the  best  French  preparations, 
than  a  manufacturer,  though  his  manufactures  have 
been  of  a  very  creditable  character.  We  believe  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  gelatine  capsules  now  so 
generally  used,  in  all  forms  and  of  all  sizes,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  bitter  or  nauseous  medicines.  We  are 
unable  to  give  the  exact  details  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion (part  of  it  importation)  of  these  two  great  drug 
houses,  but  it  is  certainly  not-less  than  $600,000.  The 
number  of  hands  varies  very  greatly. 

Dr.  James  S.  Hawley,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of 
the  manufacture  of  pepsin  and  its  compounds,  and  of 
some  other  medicines/  Henry  Jackson  S  Son;  George 
J.  Jolensen;  Edward  D.  Kendall;  H  Endeman;  God- 
frey Osaun  and  Eranz  Boessler,  all  of  them  practical 
chemists,  and  engaged  in  the  production  of  some 
specialties,  also  come  under  this  class. 

Subsection  II. — Patent  Medicines. 

Following  these,  we  may  also  name  some  of  the  few 
manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  and  medicinal  pre- 
parations, whose  manufactories  are  in  Brooklyn  or 
Kings  county.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Graefenberg 
Company,  now  owned  and  managed  solely  by  Col. 
i^narles  E.  Bridge,  whose  portrait  and  biography  we 
give,  was  originally  a  German  house,  and  held  some 
valuable  patents.  Under  its  present  proprietor  its  busi- 
ness has  been  greatly  extended,  and  it  is  now  very  large 
and  profitable. 


OOL.  Chas.  E.  Beid&e  is  descended  from  Puritan  stock. 
The  first  of  his  ancestors  in  America  was  Sir  John  Bridge,  of 
Essex  county,  England,  one  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  from 
the  Mayflower  on  "New  England's  rock-ribbed  coast."  One 
of  his  descendants,  who  was  Colonel  Bridge's  great-grand- 
father, married  Molly  Fry,  an  Indian  woman  of  the  purest 
type,  most  of  whose  descendants  are  characterized  by  dark 
faces  and  black  or  dark  eyes  and  hair,  the  latter  being 
straight.  The  colonel's  maternal  grandmother  was  first 
cousin  to  Daniel  Webster,  America's  celebrated  statesman 
and  orator,  who  was  a  son  of  her  mother's  sister.  Joshua 
Fisher  Bridge,  father  of  Col.  Charles  E.  Bridge,  was  bom  in 
Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1822.  While  yet  a  mere  lad  he  went  to 
sea,  his  adventurous  disposition  leading  him  to  seek  a  life  of 
more  danger  and  less  monotony  than  that  of  his  landsman 
comrades.  In  1846,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  became  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  soon  found  employment  in  the  old 
proprietary  medicine  house  of  the  Graefenberg  Company, 
then  located  on  Broadway.  His  position  was  an  unimportant, 
if  not  a  menial,  one.  He  began  literally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  If  he  had  not  been  previously  very  industrious  and 
saving,  he  could  scarcely  have  retained  his  foothold  on  the 
lower  round  at  the  beggarly  salary  he  received.  His  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  was  such  as  to  commend 
him  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  employers,  and  gradually  he 
was  advanced  to  more  responsible  and  lucrative  positions. 
Meanwhile  he  attended  night  college,  acquiring  the  educa- 
tion which  he  felt  to  be  essential  to  his  success  in  life,  read 
medicine,  attended  lectures,  and  in  time  received  a  diploma 
as  a  physician.  Having  no  taste  for  a  general  practice,  he 
devoted  his  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  the  Graefenberg  Co., 
in  whose  affairs  he  was  more  and  more  a  power  year  after 
year,  till,  in  1863,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  enough  of  its 
stock  to  insure  him  a  position  as  its  general  manager.  The 
enterprise  flourished  more  remarkably  than  ever  before,  and 
six  years  later  Mr.  Bridge  was  the  sole  owner  of  its  stock, 
which  made  him  proprietor  of  an  extensive  business  many 
years  established.  He  died  in  1871,  and  all  of  the  rights, 
titles  and  privileges  of  the  Graefenberg  Company  passed  to 
the  ownership  of  the  present  proprietor.  Col.  Charles  E. 
Bridge.  Mr.  Bridge  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  Augusta  J. 
Edmunds,  of  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  Col.  Bridge 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  April  39th,  1853.  A  daughter  was 
born  to  them  also. 

Charles  E.  Bridge  attended  private  schools  in  Brooklyn 
untU  he  was  eleven  years  old,  when  he  entered  the  Brooklyn 
Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  passed  through  all  its 
grades,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1867.  Later  he  attended 
a  German  school  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  extensive 
correspondence  of  the  Graefenberg  Company  with  dealers  in 
the  German  states.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded 
him  in  business,  having  previously  mastered  all  of  its  details 
by  several  years'  association  with  him  in  the  oflSce;  and, 
under  his  management,  the  enterprise  has  steadily  grown, 
and  more  than  retained  its  status  as  one  of  the  oldest,  best- 
established  and  most  reliable  patent  medicine  houses  in  the 
world.  In  1873,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  P.  St.  John,  of 
New  York  city.  Their  son,  now  ten  years  of  age,  wiU  be  the 
last  of  his  name  in  this  branch  of  the  family,  should  he  die 
without  issue.  If  the  boy  is  to  be  spared  to  him,  it  is  the 
hope  of  Col.  Bridge  that  he  may  become  his  successor  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  Graefenberg  Company,  and,  in  time,  hand 
the  business  down  to  his  descendants,  thus  perpetuating  its 
ownership  and  management  in  the  family  and  name. 

Early  in  life  Col.  Bridge  developed  a  liking  for  military 
affairs,  and,  in  1869,  then  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  joined 
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"  A  "  Company  of  the  SSd  Regiment.  He  filled  various  war- 
rant positions,  and  was  officiaUy  connected  with  the  staff  of 
the  colonel  in  command,  until  he  left  the  regiment  in  1880 
to  accept  an  appointment  on  the  11th  Brigade  Staff,  which 
he  held  till  January  1st,  1883,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a 
place  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Cleveland,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  His  duties  as  an  ofQcer  on  the  staff  necessitated  his 
studying  closely  the  various  systems  of  signaling  in  use.  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  United  States  army  system  could 
easily  be  employed,  by  means  of  steam  whistles,  to  communi- 
cations at  sea,  rendering  it  possible  to  signal  the  course,  the 
name  of  the  vessel  and  the  line  to  which  it  might  belong,  the 
captain's  name,  and  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature,  besides 
locating  icebergs  or  wrecks,  or  indicating  distress  of  any  kind, 
such  as  mutiny,  shortage  of  water,  leaks,  sickness,  &c.  He 
thought,  too,  that  a  regular  signal  telegraphy  might  be 
adopted  for  the  use  of  passengers,  and  for  the  apprehension 
of  criminals  on  board  of  vessels  and  en  ronite,  for  foreign 
shores.  He  claimed  no  special  originality  in  the  scheme,  for 
it  contemplated  only  the  application  of  an  old  and  tried  sys- 
tem in  a  new  direction;  but  he  trusted  that  to  give  those 
most  interested  the  results  of  study  and  experiments  in  this 
mode  of  signaling  would  lead  to  benefit  to  the  commercial 
traveling  community,  not  only  of  America,  but  throughout 
the  world;  and  he  neither  sought  to  secure  the  system  to 
himself,  by  patent  or  otherwise,  nor  to  obtain  any  pecuniary 
benefit  therefrom.  His  experiments  met  the  approval  of 
Commodore  George  H.  Cooper,  U.  S.  N. ,  commandant  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  General  Edward  L.  Mohneux,  com- 
mandant 11th  Brigade,  N.  G.,  and  others,  who  have  conceded 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  proposed  application, 
and  encouraged  him  to  place  his  system  before  the  public,  for 
it  is  so  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension,  that  its  manifest 
utility  must,  before  many  years,  bring  it  into  general  use. 

Col.  Bridge  has  been  a  life-long  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and 
will,  doubtless,  reside  there  until  his  death.  Though  a  young 
man,  his  interests  are  such  that  he  has  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  city  at  heart,  and  aU  measures  toward  their 
advancement  meet  with  his  hearty  co-operation  and  liberal 
support. 

The  Pond's  Extract  Company  manufacture  another 
preparation  which  has  a  great  reputation  and  an  exten- 
sive sale.  The  production  of  these  two  establishments 
is  said  to  be  between  $300,000  and  $350,000.  The  other 
patent  medicine  houses,  of  which  there  are  a  dozen  or 
more,  do  a  very  moderate  business.  One  of  them,  the 
Damonia  Magnetic  Mineral  Company,  is  a  new  comer, 
and  bases  its  claims  to  public  patronage  on  its  prepara- 
tions of  an  earth  or  ore  of  iron,  and,  possibly,  chrome, 
said  to  be  magnetic,  and  found  in  Texas.  It  is  adver- 
tising largely,  but  we  know  not  with  what  success. 
Other  professed  magnetic  remedies,  like  the  Wilsonia 
and  Victoria  Clothing,  have  had  their  day,  and  have- 
ceased  to  attract  public  attention. 

Subsection  111.— Mineral  Waters. 

The  preparation  of  artificial  mineral  waters,  carbon- 
ated waters,  &c.,  is  becoming  a  large  and  very  profit- 
able business.  Nearly  all  the  mineral  waters  which 
have  a  high  reputation  have  been  carefully  analysed, 
and  the  formula  thus  obtained  has  been  so  BuccessfuUy 
imitated,  that  the  artificial  waters  are  recommended  by 


the  most  eminent  physicians  as  equal  or  preferable  to 
the  genuine.  There  are  now  29  or  30  of  these  manu- 
facturers of  artificial  mineral  waters  in  Kings  county 
several  of  them  doing  a  large  business.  The  cost  of 
plant  is  not  very  heavy,  the  principal  items  being  a 
good  artesian  well  of  very  pure  water  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  siphon  bottles.  The  formula  are  simple,  and  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  pure,  and  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  charge  the 
siphons,  already  filled  with  the  required  solutions,  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  in  the  hands  of  skilled  workmen,  to 
make  the  business  successful.  The  sales  are  largely  to 
druggists,  physicians,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  private 
customers.  Hellman,  MiXller  &  Co.,  Bach  &  Nostrand, 
Henry  Segelka,  Frederick  Feltmann,  H.  &  C.  Batter- 
man,  Schneider  <&  Bro.,  Smith  <&  Lay  ton,  Hess  di 
Palmer,  Knohel  &  Pope,  Sweeney  &  Bro.  and  Lawrence 
Maxwell,  are,  we  believe,  the  largest  of  these  manufac- 
turers. The  entire  business  is  estimated  at  about 
$400,000. 

Subsection  IV. — Mineral  Paints,  Roofing  Materials, 
and  Other  Mineral  Preparations  Produced  by 
Chemical  Processes. 

Most  of  these  houses  have  trade  secrets  which  they 
believe  to  be  valuable,  and  hence  repel  all  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  extent  of  their  busiuess. 
In  general,  little  can  be  learned  about  them,  except 
that  they  are  engaged  in  some  chemical  work.  There 
are  one  or  two  roofing  companies,  the  proprietors  of 
which  are  somewhat  more  communicative.  Among 
these  are  H.  W.  Johns  and  Gridley  &  Co.  of  the  Phenix 

Chemical  Works,  at  the  foot  of  39th  street.  Their 
specialty  is  a  chemically  compounded  cement  for  roof- 
ing purposes,  and  perhaps  also  for  tiling.  Of  the 
Jordan  Iron  and  Chemical  Company,  the  Manhattan 

Chemical  Company,  the  Charles  T.  White  Company, 
and  the  National  Chemical  Works,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  learn  that  they  belonged  to  this  class,  and  that 
several  of  them  were  doing  a  large  business. 

Of  course,  any  estimate  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
this  business  can  be  only  a  guess,  and  may  come  wide 
of  the  mark.  We  prefer  an  under-estimate  to  an  exces- 
sive one,  and  are  sure  that  in  estimating  their  entire 
production,  and  that  of  others  who  may  belong  to  this 
class,  at  $500,000,  we  are  considerably  within  the  mark. 

Subsection    V.  —  Cream  of    Tartar    and    Tartaric 
Acid. — Baking  Powders. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  chemical  manufactures  is 
more  thorough  and  complete  than  of  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding subsection.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  proprie- 
tors we  were  permitted  to  inspect  all  the  processes. 

Though  cream  of  tartar  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
a  good  baking  powder,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
that  which  is  manufactured  here  is  consumed  by  bak- 
ing powder  companies;  yet  itis  used  for  many  other 
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purposes,  in  domestic  economy,  in  medicine,  and  in 
the  arts.  Formerly  it  was  largely  imported,  but  the 
importation  has  now  ceased,  and  only  the  crude  argols, 
from  which  both  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  are 
manufactured,  appears  among  the  imports.  We  do 
not  know  the  number  of  cream  of  tartar  companies  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  production  of  Brooklyn  is 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  all  that  is  made  in 
the  country,  yet  it  is  all  at  present  consumed  here. 

In  tracing  the  processes  which  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  complete  baking  powder,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  principal  constituents 
of.  all  baking  powders  are  bitartrate  of  potassa,  gen- 
erally known  as  cream  of  tartar,  and  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  the  cooking  soda  of  the  shops.  There  is  in  some  of 
them  also  a  very  small  percentage  of  sesqui-carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  in  those  which  are  of  inferior  quality,  a 
quarter  or  less  percentage  of  alum,  tartrate  of  lime, 
tartaric  acid,  &c. ;  but  the  two  ingredients,  named  at 
first,  are  the  most  important.  It  is  of  the  highest 
consequence,  that  both  the  cream  of  tartar  and  the 
bi-carbonate  of  soda  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
absolutely  pure.  Commercial  cream  of  tartar  has 
been  considered  in  the  past  as  sulficiently  pure  for 
almost  any  use,  when  it  consisted  of  95  per  cent,  pure 
bi-tartrate  of  potassa,  and  5  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of 
lime,  or  some  other  substance  inert,  or  of  no  material 
importance.  This  is  not  the  standard  to  be  reached 
by  the  best  manufacturers.  The  New  York  Tartar 
Co.  now  makes  a  cream  of  tartar  99^  to  99^^^  pure, 
and  the  productions  of  the  other  Brooklyn  companies 
is  brought  to  the  same  standard.  The  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  is  brought  up  to  an  equal  degree  of  purity. 

How  IS  cream  of  tartar  made  ?  The  crude  tartar  is 
called  argols,  and  is  imported  from  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  small  quantities  also  from  Germany,  Eng- 
land  and  Austria. 

The  whole  quantity  imported  last  year  was  18,- 
320,366  pounds,  and  the  custom  house  value,  $3,- 
013,376,  or  about  16  cents  per  pound.  Argols  are 
the  deposits  of  crude  tartar  in  wine  barrels,  and  con- 
sist of  tartaric  acid,  tartrates  of  lime  and  potassa,  with 
other  impurities,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  dirt. 
As  delivered  at  the  tartar  factory,  they  are  dirty, 
greyish,  black-looking  masses,  partly  in  powder,  partly 
in  small,  rather  tough  lumps.  They  are  first  powdered 
and  then  boiled  in  immense  boilers,  and  the  alcohol 
and  other  volatile  impurities  expelled  (this  is  the  part 
of  the  process  to  which  exception  has  been  taken,  from 
Its  alleged  malodorous  smells,  but  these,  though  never  so 
bad  as  represented,  are  now  almost  entirely  removed 
by  a  condensing  process).  When  boiled  it  is  filtered 
through  bone-black,  and  then  evaporated  and  crystal- 
lized. It  is  chemically  impure,  though  the  crystals  are 
white  and  clear.  It  is  next  redissolved  and  the  tar- 
trate of  lime  separated,  and  it  is  tested  for  any  other 
impurities,  which,  if  they  are  found,  are  removed,  and  it 


is  again  crystallized,  and  is  ready  for  use,  as  we  shall 
see  presently. 

The  tartrate  of  lime  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  tartaric  acid  is  separated,  a  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris),  being  formed.  The  tar- 
taric acid  being  first  purified,  is  crystallized  and  is 
ready  for  market.  There  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  it  for  a  variety  of  uses. 

But  we  will  now  follow  the  cream  of  tartar  or  bi- 
tartrate of  potassa.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  large 
demand  for  this  for  culinary,  medical,  chemical,  and 
technological  purposes,  but  the  Brooklyn  tartar  com- 
panies find  an  instant  market  for  all  their  products  in 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company's  factory,  and  if 
the  product  was  three  times  what  it  now  is  (as  it  soon 
will  be),  it  would  all  be  absorbed  in  that  rapidly  grow- 
ing industry.  The  crystallized  cream  of  tartar  is 
hoisted  into  the  upper  stories  of  the  factory,  where  it 
is  ground  as  fine  as  the  finest  flour  and  bolted.  It  is 
then  tested  for  impurity  again,  and  is  ready  for  the 
next  step. 

Meanwhile,  the  soda  has  been  ground  also,  its  purity 
similarly  tested,  and  the  two  are  emptied  into  the 
mixer,  a  very  ingeniously  constructed  machine,  which, 
by  its  various  motions,  thoroughly  combines  the  two 
powders,  and  so  incorporates  them  with  each  other 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  excess  of  one  or  the 
other  in  any  package,  large  or  small,  of  the  compound. 
When  thus  completely  mixed,  it  is  again  tested,  and 
by  an  automatic  movement,  each  barrel  filled  with  it 
is  lowered  to  the  floor  below,  and  another  set  in  its 
place.  From  these  barrels  it  is  packed  in  boxes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  each  boxful  being  weighed  to  secure  the 
exact  weight,  the  covers  put  on  the  box  labelled,  and 
one,  two  or  four  dozen  packed  in  a  wooden  box,  also 
labelled.  The  demand  for  this  baking  powder  is  enor- 
mous.    Forty  tons  or  more  are  shipped  daily. 

But  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  have  also 
other  lines  of  business.  They  have  gained  a  great 
reputation  for  their  flavoring  extracts — lemon,  orange, 
vanilla,  rose,  ginger,  etc. — which  are  of  undoubted 
purity  and  full  strength,  and  of  which  many  thousand 
gross  are  sold  every  year.  The  two  establishments, 
which  are  really  under  the  same  control,  employ  about 
600  hands,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  new  tartar 
factory,  will  be  able  to  produce  goods  to  the  value  of 
about  $4,000,000  annually. 

There  are  three  other  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric 
acid  factories  in  Kings  county  beside  the  New  York 
Tartar  Company,  but  their  cream  of  tartar  product  is 
now  absorbed  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
The  tartaric  acid  produced  by  all  the  companies  is  sold 
elsewhere,  the  chemical  works  of  Martin  Kalbfleisch's 
Sons  and  others  using  it,  as  do  the  color  manufacturers 
in  the  preparation  of  colors  and  mordants.  Their  pro- 
duction of  this  acid  does  not  probably  exceed  $100,000. 
There   is  now   no  other  baking  powder  company  in 
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Kings  county  except  the  Royal,  two  or  three  others 
having  removed  or  given  up  the  business.  The  census 
of  1880  reported  at  that  time  110  establishments  manu- 
facturing baking  powders  in  the  United  States,  with 
an  annual  product  of  14,760,598.  In  the  three  and  a 
half  years  which  have  elapsed,  a  considerable  number 
of  these  have  failed  or  relinquished  the  business,  but 
the  Brooklyn  company  has  constantly  grown,  partly 
by  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  its  products  and 
partly  by  the  most  energetic  and  thorough  advertising, 
in  all  ways  and  by  all  methods,  ever  attempted  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  It  now  produces  more  than  one 
half  of  all  the  baking  powder  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  products  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  these  chemical  manufactures,  reserving  for 
a  separate  section  one  division,  that  of  Fertilizers  and 
Glue.  We  find,  then,  in  the  six  subsections  we  have 
described,  an  annual  product  of  about  $10,300,000  and 
the  employment  of  from  2,800  to  3,300  hands. 


SECTION  XIX. 
Fertilizers — Glue. 

The  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  is  a  somewhat  im- 
portant interest  in  Kings  county  for  several  reasons. 
There  are  but  three  or  four  houses  directly  engaged  in 
it,  but  the  product  is  large.  The  statistics  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  were:  Capital,  $545,000;  hands  employed, 
89,  of  whom  84  were  men;  amount  of  wages  paid, 
$51,000;  cost  of  material,  $1,063,867;  annual  product, 
$1,252,756.  These  figures  were  below  the  present  rate 
of  production,  which  probably  now  exceeds  $1,500,000, 
but  they  were  more  nearly  correct  than  most  of  the 
statements  of  Brooklyn  industries. 

But  the  industry  is  of  special  interest  from  its  con- 
nection with  other  industries  and  mercantile  enterprises. 
It  has  direct  connection  with  the  manufacturing  chem- 
ists, from  whom  Ihe  acids,  ammonia  and  other  chemi- 
cals used  in  the  transformation  of  different  substances 
into  effective  fertilizers  are  obtained;  with  the  slaugh- 
ter-houses, which  furnish  much  of  the  offal  which  is 
transformed;  with  the  scavengers,  whose  contributions 
of  dead  animals,  bones,  etc.,  form  an  important  con- 
stituent of  the  fertilizers;  with  the  importers  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potassa,  guano,  phos- 
phates, etc.;  with  the  exporters  of  bone-black,  super- 
phosphates, etc.;  with  the  Menhaden  factories,  from 
whom  they  obtain  a  kind  of  guano,  after  the  oil  is 
taken  from  the  fish;  with  the  glue  makers,  from  whom 
they  obtain  bones  and  much  nitrogenous  matter;  with 
the  sugar  refiners,  who  furnish  them  with  their  spent 
bone-black  and  the  residuum  of  waste  after  its  re-puri- 
fication, and  to  whom  they  sell  considerable  quantities 
of  refined  bone-black  produced  by  some  of  their  pro- 
cesses; and  with  the  miners  and  quarriers  of  phosphatic 
rock  in  South  Carolina,  from  whom  they  obtain  verv 


coubiderable  quantities  of  these  valuable  constituents 
of  fertilizers. 

The  demand  for  fertilizers  is  very  large,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Even  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
farmers,  on  the  comparatively  new  lands  of  the  West 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  advantage  of  restoring 
to  the  soil  the  constituents  so  largely  taken  from  it 
and  are,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  regaining  the  yield  of 
wheat,  corn  and  other  cereals,  which  was  so  rapidly 
falling  off.  The  first  attempt  at  manufacturing  fertil- 
izers on  a  large  scale  in  Kings  county  was  made  in 

1850,  on  Crow  Hill,  by  Swanmitel,  Pieper  &  Co.,  who 
had  a  fat-rendering  establishment,  and  ground  bone  to 
some  extent,  for  export  to  England,  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  same  year  a  Mr.  Paulsen  made  glue  and  ground 
bone  on  First  street,  Williamsburgh,  near  the  present 
site  of  the  sugar  house,  opposite  the  Cob  dock.    In 

1851,  Mr.  Charles  De  Bergh,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  great  nitro-phosphate  works  in  London, 
came  to  this  country,  and  finding  that  the  sugar  refiners 
were  then  using  their  spent  bone-black  for  filling 
sunken  lots,  made  an  arrangement  with  them  to  take 
their  entire  product  of  this  article,  they  packing  it  in 
casks.  He  stored  this  in  lots  which  he  hired,  till  the 
spring  of  1852,  when  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  from  it  in  the  building  which  Mr.  Paulsen 
had  occupied  in  First  street.  He  treated  it  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  made  a  dissolved  bone  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  he  sold  largely  in  Baltimore. 

The  same  year  (1852),  Joseph  Oechsler  established  a 
rendering  establishment  on  Crow  Hill,  and  ground 
bone  extensively.  He  found  a  moderate  market  on 
Long  Island,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  product  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia  and  the  South. 

In  1855,  Frederick  Langman  began  the  manufacture 
of  super-phosphate  of  lime  on  Crow  Hill.  His  market 
was  in  New  Jersey,  as  the  Long  Island  farmers  could 
not  be  induced  to  use  any  other  fertilizer  than  stable 
manure. 

The  first  attempt  to  utilize  the  dead  animals  from 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  the  production  of 
fertilizers,  at  Barren  Island,*  was  made  in  1855,  by 
Lefferts  R.  Cornell,  who  had  obtained  a  contract  with 
the  two  cities  for  collecting  these  animals.  Their 
bones  and  dried  flesh  were  ground  and  treated  with 
acids,  etc.,  and  shipped  to  the  nitro-phosphate  company 
of  London,  that  company  sending  out  a  chemist  to 
superintend  the  manufacture.  In  1856  William  B. 
Reynolds  had  a  similar  factory  on  Barren  Island,  and 
shipped  his  fertilizers  to  various  ports  on  the  Rhine,  to 
be  used  for  grape  culture.  In  1858,  Mr.  De  Bergh, 
who  had  carried  on  his  works  on  First  street,  E.  D., 
successfully,  commenced  the  use  of  dried  meat  as  a 
source  of  ammonia,  but  the  odor  emanating  from  his 
factory  was  so  offensive,  that  the  city  authorities  eom- 

*Barren  Island  is  a  small  Island  near  the  west  shore  of  Jamaica  bay, 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Flatlands,  in  Kings  county. 
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pelled  him  to  stop  its  use.  In  1859  the  factory  of  L. 
R.  Cornell,  on  Barren  Island,  was  burned,  and  he 
removed  to  Flatbush,  where  he  carried  on  the  business 
of  bone-burning  (for  the  sugar  refiners)  and  the  manu- 
facture of  bone-black,  for  which  he  found  a  ready 
market.  After  a  time  he  sold  out  his  establishment  to 
the  Zoanclital  Company,  who  took  the  contract  of 
removing  the  dead  animals  from  New  York'  city,  and 
removed  their  works  to  Blazing  Star,  N.  J. 

In  1860,  E.  Frank  Coe  took  the  works  which  De 
Bergh  had  vacated  in  First  street,  E.  D.,  and  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  super-phosphates  of  lime 
for  dealers  in  the  South,  and  continued  there  till  1864, 
when  he  removed  to  Hunter's  Point,  and  in  1880  to 
Barren  Island.  In  1873,  Thomas  White  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  on  Barren 
Island,  for  parties  in  the  South,  and  still  continues  in 
the  business.  The  census  does  not  report  his  establish- 
ment under  Brooklyn.  In  1880,  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Forrester 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers  in 
Fourth  place.  South  Brooklyn.  His  fertilizers  were 
inodorous,  and  he  had  carefully  prepared  formulas  of 
combinations  required  for  each  crop  and  each  soil.  He 
had  made  these  formulas  and  tested  their  efiicacy  in 
connection  with  another  house  since  1873.  These  have 
proved  effectual  in  greatly  increasing  the  production  of 
the  sandy  loams  and  other  soils  of  the  seaboard  States. 
They  have  a  very  large  sale  on  Long  Island,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  the  States  farther  South,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  are  sent  out  yearly;  also,  other  parties, 
in  part  at  his  suggestion,  have  engaged  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Peruvian  guano  by  bringing  up  the  percentage 
of  ammonia,  which  of  late  years  had  been  seriously 
diminished  even  in  the  best  specimens.  This  required 
the  erection  of  considerable  machinery,  which  for  con- 
venience sake,  has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  large  ware- 
houses at  the  water  front,  where  the  guano  is  landed. 
Mr.  Forrester  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  complete 
chemical  manures  in  the  country  ;  but  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Baker  cfc  Bro.,  of  Smith  street,  and  G.  Huntington,  who 
are  also  noticed  among  the  chemical  manufacturers, 
manufacture  fertilizers  quite  extensively.  Mr.  L.  F. 
Requa,  of  Sedgwick  street,  is  also  a  large  producer  of 
goods  in  this  line.  There  were  no  others  until  the  pre- 
sent year  (1883),  except  the  parties  on  Barren  Island, 
when  there  were  two  joint  stock  companies  started, 
mainly,  however,  to  deal  in  imported  fertilizers. 

The  Peter  Cooper  Glue  Factory  and  James  Greene, 
also  a  glue  manufacturer,  sell  their  refuse  products, 
bone,  hair,  etc.,  for  fertilizing  purposes  ;  and  Messrs. 
Adams  d>  Munroe,  on  the  New  Lots  road,  have  a  fat- 
rendering  establishment,  and  burn  bones,  making  a 
good  article  of  bone-black  for  the  sugar  refiners.  The 
entire  businesis  of  producing  fertilizers  in  Brooklyn  in 
1880  was,  according  to  the  census,  three  establishments 
with  $545,000  capital,  employing  125  hands,  paying 
out  $51,000  wages,  using  material  valued  at  $1,063,867, 


and  producing  $1,262,756  annually.  The  amount  of 
the  business  has  somewhat  increased  since  that  time  ;  a 
new  house  has  started,  but  an  old  one  has  relinquished 
the  business.  The  number  of  hands  is  now  at  least 
150,  and  the  product  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  there  is  less  consumption  of 
animal  waste  and  a  greater  call  for  chemical  manures. 
The  formulas  of  Mr.  Forrester  are  attracting  much 
attention  and  the  demand  for  them  is  rapidly  increasing. 
But,  aside  from  the  manufactories  of  fertilizers  in 
Brooklyn,  there  are  three  (one  of  them  a  Menhaden  oil 
factory,  which  makes  up  a  fish  guano  from  the  refuse, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  oil,  and  two  rendering  estab- 
lishments for  the  utilization  of  dead  animals,  etc.) 
others  in  Kings  county,  two  of  them  on  Barren  Island. 
These  establishments  turn  out  about  $250,000  worth  of 
manures  yearly.  There  is,  or  was  a  short  time  since, 
also  a  small  factory  for  fertilizers. in  Flatbush,  but  we 
have  no  particulars  concerning  it.  Altogether,  it  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  put  down  the  entire 
product  of  fertilizers  in  Kings  county  at  about  $1,800,- 
000. 


George  Boaedman  Forrester,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  March.  18, 
1830.  He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Elenora  (Irwin)  Forres- 
ter. His  paternal  grandfather  came  to  this  country  from 
Scotland  in  1801.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  city,  and  in  Jenney's  Academy,  then  in  East 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Forrester  commenced  his  business  life  early,  being,  in 
1853,  a  clerk  in  the  metal  brokerage  business,  in  1854  in  the 
iron  trade,  and  in  1855  in  business  on  his  own  account.  In 
December,  1856,  he  became  connected  with  a  manufacturing 
firm,  and  advanced  step  by  step  till,  in  1873,  he  became  part- 
ner in  the  house.  As  a  result  of  previous  study  and  experi- 
ments, he  devoted  himself,  after  his  admission  to  the  firm, 
to  the  preparation  of  chemical  manures,  from  formulee  drawn 
up  by  himself,  the  formula  being  varied  for  each  crop,  in 
accordance  with  its  demand  for  special  chemicals  as  plant 
food.  So  thorough  had  been  his  research  into  the  require- 
ments of  each  crop,  and  so  successful  were  his  manures,  in 
producing  crops  of  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality,  that 
Forrester's  Chemical  Manures,  after  an  experience  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  have  become  very  popular  among  agricultur- 
ists everywhere.  He  also  devised  f ormulse  for  orange,  lemon 
and  pineapple  culture,  which  have  come  into  very  extensive 
use  in  Florida  and  other  southern  and  southwestern  states, 
and  have  greatly  added  to  the  productiveness  and  excellence 
of  these  fruits.  Like  his  vegetable  manures,  they  increase 
the  size,  quantity  and  good  quality  of  the  products  of  each 
crop  to  which  they  are  applied.  A  similar  success  has  at- 
tended his  formula  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  which 
is  now  sold  largely.  He  has  also,  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  prepared  a  top  dressing  for  lawns,  and  a  fertilizer 
for  house  and  garden  plants,  both  of  which  have  already 
achieved  a  high  reputation. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  Mr.  Forrester's 
fertilizers  are:  that  they  are  entirely  inodorous;  they  are  much 
less  bulky  than  ordinary  manures;  they  accomplish  better 
results;  are  perfectly  certain  in  their  effect;  are  less  expen- 
sive than  the  ordinary  imported  manures,  and  give  better 
results  than  stable  manure  and  at  less  cost.     In  1880,  the 
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firm  with  which  Mr.  Forrester  had  been  connected  for 
twenty-four  years  was  dissolved,  and  he  withdrew,  taking 
with  him  his  f ormulse  and  his  business  in  fertilizers,  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  their  more  extensive  manufacture,  at 
119-125  Fourth  place,  Brooklyn,  where  he  is  now  turning  out 
immense  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  his  annual  out-put  being  several  thousand  tons. 

In  pursuance  of  his  belief  that  the  highest  interests  of  the 
farmer  are  promoted  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  Mr. 
Forrester  has  delivered  before  farmers'  clubs  in  different  sec- 
tions of  tbe  country,  several  carefully  prepared  lectures  on 
"Agriculture  and  Methods  of  Fertilization." 

Mr.  Forrester,  amid  an  active  and  exceedingly  busy  life, 
has  found  time  for  participation  in  the  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Though  not  an  active  partisan,  he  is  thoughtful  and 
sound  in  his  political  convictions,  always  more  desirous  of 
an  honest  and  able  administration  of  our  city  and  state  affairs 
than  of  strict  party  success. 

Mr.  Forrester  is  a  religious  man,  and  carries  his  religious 
principles  into  his  business,  endeavoring  in  all  things  to 
glorify  the  Master  whom  he  serves.  He  united  with  the 
Cannon  Street  Baptist  Chuich  in  New  York  city  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years,  and  though  but  thirty  when  he  removed  to 
Brooklyn  in  1866,  he  had  been  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees  for  several  years,  and  had  been  successively  Treas- 
urer, Secretary  and  President  of  that  board. 

In  1866,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church  in  South  Brooklyn,  and  has  been  for  some  years  a 
deacon  of  that  church  and  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  1883,  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Long  Island  Asso- 
ciation of  Baptist  Churches,  a  religious  body  which  occupies 
a  very  high  rank  in  that  denomination;  and,  in  1883,  he  was 
re-elected  Moderator  of  the  same  body,  an  honor  not  hereto- 
fore conferred  in  successive  years  upon  any  other  member  of 
the  association,  minister  or  layman. 

He  was  married  in  May,  1857,  to  Miss  Emily  Maria  Brook. 


Subsection  I. —  Glue  and  NeaUfoot  Oil. 
The  manufacture  of  glue  and  gelatine,  which  is  now 
an  important  industry  in  this  country,  employing 
13,916,750  capital  and  about  1,800  hands,  and  produc- 
ing in  1880,  according  to  the  census,  §4,324,072  of  glue, 
gelatine,  and  allied  wares,  was  almost  entirely  unknown 
in  this  country  till  1820.  A  glue  factory  had  been  es- 
tablished on  what  was  then  called  the  Middle  road,  in 
New  York  city,  near  or  on  the  site  where  the  Park 
Avenue  Hotel,  Fourth  avenue  and  Thu-ty-fourlh  street, 
now  stands;  but  it  was  mismanaged,  and  the  proprietor 
was  so  deeply  in  debt  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell,  but 
had  great  diihculty  in  finding  any  one  who  would  take 
it  at  any  price.  The  location  was  then  very  far  out  of 
town,  though  since  in  the  very  centre  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable part  of  the  town;  and  there  was  very  little  de- 
mand for  any  glue,  except  the  foreign  article,  which 
was  very  impure  and  of  poor  quality.  It  was  at  this 
time  (1820)  that  Peter  Cooper,  then  a  prosperous  gro- 
cer at  Eighth  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  avenues, 
or,  as  they  were  then  known,  the  "  Old  Boston  road" 
and  the  "  Old  Middle  road,"  finding  that  this  property 
on  Murray  Hill  could  be  bought  low,  purchased  it  for 
$2,000,  and  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  glue,  making  a  superior  article,  and  at  one-third  the 


price  of  the  foreign  article.  Having  driven  the  foreign 
glue  out  of  the  market,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
production  of  refined  glue  or  gelatine.  At  that  time 
for  cooking  purposes,  Cox,  an  English  manufacturer 
held  the  market  with  his  "  Sparkling  Gelatine,"  but 
Mr.  Cooper  produced  an  article  superior  to  his,  and  at 
a  much  lower  price,  while  he  also  supplied  a  new  de- 
mand for  gelatine  for  photographic  and  other  pur- 
poses. His  preparations,  after  a  few  years,  completely 
controlled  the  market,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
no  glues  or  gelatines  imported,  except  the  Russian 
isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  made  from  the  swimming  blad- 
ders of  several  species  of  fish.  This  product,  we  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Cooper  never  attempted.  It  is  now  imported 
to  a  small  amount.  Mr.  Cooper  remained  on  Murray 
Hill  till  1845,  when,  finding  the  value  of  land  there 
rapidly  increasing,  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  north-east  part  of  Williamsburg,  extending  from 
the  Maspeth  road,  now  Maspeth  avenue,  to  Newtown 
creek,  and  a  considerable  distance  south,  and  erected 
there  extensive  buildings.  Finding,  after  some  years, 
that  the  ^city  corporation  might  interfere  with  his  ex- 
tensive works,  as  there  was  great  activity  in  build- 
ing in  that  vicinity,  he  removed  to  another  portion  of 
his  property,  known  as  Smith's  Island,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Gardner  and  Maspeth  avenues,  where  his  works 
still  remain.  About  1870,  the  glue  factory  was  incor- 
porated as  "  The  Peter  Cooper  Glue  Factory."  It  has 
been  managed  for  many  years  by  his  nephews,  Messrs. 
Charles  and  George  Cooper. 

The  products  of  the  factory  consist  of  the  common 
and  white  glue,  liquid  glues,  refined  and  common  gela- 
tines, and  a  very  superior  article  of  sparkling  gela- 
tine for  jellies,  blanc  mange,  etc.  They  also  make 
bone-black,  and  dried  flesh,  refuse,  etc.,  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  fertilizers.  Their  products  are  said  to  be 
of  the  annual  value  of  more  than  $300,000 — consider- 
ably less  than  they  were  some  years  ago,  as  an  active 
competition  in  these  manufactures  has  sprung  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  there  were,  as  we  have  said,  82 
glue  factories  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  nine  are 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  one  other  in  Brooklyn. 
None  of  the  others  in  New  York  are  in  any  large  city. 

Two  other  factories  in  the  United  States  are  said  to 
be  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the  Peter  Cooper ;  one  in 
Philadelphia  and  one  in  St.  Louis.  .The  only  other 
glue  factory  in  Kings  county  is  that  of  Mr.  James 
Greene,  at  Eweu  street,  corner  of  Bayard.  It  is  less 
extensive  than  the  Cooper  factory,. but  Mr.  Greene 
makes  Neatsfoot  oil  as  well  as  glue.  The  production 
of  the  two  glue  factories  is  not  far  from  $500,000. 

There  are  many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
glue  manufacture,  and  especially  with  the  factory  with 
which  the  honored  name  of  Peter  Cooper  is  associated, 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers; but  we  regret  to  say  that  out  of  all  the  more  than 
5,200  manufactories  of  Kings  county,  the  present  man- 
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agers  of  the. Peter  Cooper  Glue  Factory  are  the  only 
manufacturers  who  have  persistently  and  peremptorily 
refused  us  any  information  whatever  concerning  their 
business. 


SECTION    XX. 
The  Glass  Manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  dates  back  more  than  2,000 
years.  It  has  heen  successfully  practised  by  many  na- 
tions, some  of  them  highly  civilized  and  possessing  cul- 
tivated and  artistic  tastes;  others  of  a  low  grade  of 
civilization,  and  making  only  rude  articles  for  daily 
use.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  melting  of 
sand  with  soda  or  potash  v/ould  produce  a  compound 
transparent  or  partially  transparent  fluid,  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  easily  worked  at  a  moderate  heat,  which 
could  not  only  be  cast  in  moulds,  but  blown  into  globes, 
flasks,  cylinders,  etc.,  the  more  intelligent  nations  began 
to  experiment  in  it  largely.  The  first  and  principal 
direction  of  their  experiments  was  in  the  line  of  flasks, 
bottles  and  vases,  which  should  take  the  place  of  the 
bottles  of  skin  which  were  previously  used,  and  the 
amphorae,  flasks  and  jars  which  were  made  of  clay  and 
burned  by  the  potter's  art,  and  used  for  holding  wine 
and  other  liquids. 

Glass  was  also  employed  for  beads  and  other  or- 
namental purposes.  In  the  middle  ages  great  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  production  of  hollow 
glass  vessels.  They  were  blown  very  thin;  new  in- 
gredients were  mingled  with  the  sand  and  alkali  to 
make  the  glass  clearer,  whiter,  and  more  easily  worked; 
among  these  new  ingredients,  the  red  oxide  of  lead, 
and  oiluT  lead  salts,  manganese,  arsenic,  borax,  etc., 
were  the  most  common.  Colors  were  introduced  into 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  the  Venetian  glass 
works,  these  were  so  combined,  by  skillful  blowing  and 
manipulation,  that  a  variety  of  colors  would  be  blended 
with  each  other,  or  appear  in  succession  or  alternation 
upon  the  surface  of  these  delicate  vessels.  In  this 
direction,  the  Venetians  of  the  fourteenth  and  flfteenth 
centuries  produced  glass  flasks,  bottles  and  vases,  etc., 
which  modern  art  has  not  been  able  to  equal;  though 
within  a  few  years  past,  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Layard,  the 
Assyrian  explorer,  and  some  other  English  art  con- 
noisseurs, have  attempted,  with  considerable  success, 
the  revival  of  this  beautiful  manufacture,  in  its  ancient 
seat  in  the  Venetian  Archipelago.  In  more  modern  times, 
the  glass  manufactories  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  have 
heen  renowned  for  their  production  of  fanciful  articles 
of  varied  colors  in  glass,  these  articles  being  moulded 
and  the  colors  mingled  so  as  to  produce  a  very  fine 
glass.  These  articles,  boxes,  paper-weights,  etc.,  con- 
tam  a  considerable  percentage  of  minium  or  red  lead, 
manganese,  etc.,  while  the  Venetian  glass  has  very  lit- 
tle of  these  ingredients,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  light- 
ness.   Plate,  cast  or  rolled  glass  has  also  been  a  very  | 


important  modern  product  of  glass  works,  being  used 
for  the  best  mirrors,  windows  of  stores  and  shops,  and 
of  the  finer  dwellings,  and  of  late,  for  glazing  of 
coaches,  for  small  counters  for  banks,  insurance  offices 
and  stores,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  The  best 
is  produced  in  France ;  the  English  plate  glass  comes 
next,  and  it  is  manufactured,  to  a  moderate  extent,  of 
very  good  quality,  in  this  country,  while  an  inferior 
but  very  strong  article  is  manufactured  in  Germany. 
The  manufacture  of  bottles  of  all  qualities,  is  usually 
the  first  development  of  the  glass  industry  in  a  new 
country.  These  are  generally  made  of  alkalies  and 
sand  only,  and  having  a  green  or  yellowish  green  color, 
or,  where  the  ingredients  are  not  very  pure,  a  dark  green 
or  black  appearance,  the  product  is  called  green  or 
bottle  glass.  Flint  glass  is  made  from  powdered  quartz 
or  flints,  refined  potassa  or  soda,  and  usually  some  red 
lead.  This  product  is  also  called  white  glass.  "When 
carefully  made,  and  from  pure  materials,  the  green 
glass  becomes  so  nearly  white  as  to  answer  for  most  of 
the  purposes  for  which  flint  glass  was  formerly  used. 
Fruit  cans,  druggists'  prescription  bottles,  syphons 
for  mineral  water,  and  the  finest  bottles  for  choice 
wines,  champagne,  etc.,  are  made  from  it.  Flint  glass 
has,  however,  a  wide  field.  Druggists'  and  fancy  bot- 
tles, vases,  colognes,  and  lamp  and  gas  chimneys  and 
shades,  as  well  as  most  descriptions  of  colored  glass, 
caster  bottles,  glass  chandeliers  and  drops,  radiators, 
headlights,  etc.,  etc.,  are  fr(>mthis  kind  of  glass.  Glass 
tubing  is  also  made  from  it.  By  the  addition  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  red  lead,  and  some  arsenic  and 
manganese,  glass  suitable  for  plate  glass,  optical  glass, 
glass  for  philosophical  instruments,  etc.,  etc.,  is  pro- 
duced. Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  use 
glass  blocks  of  large  size,  instead  of  brick  or  stone, 
for  building  purposes.  If  it  can  be  produced  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  glass  thoroughly  annealed,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  suc- 
cessful. There  has  been  much  thought  and  labor  ex- 
pended within  a  few  years  past  on  processes  of  an- 
nealing, which  should  so  toughen  the  glass  as  to  make 
it  practically  unbreakable.  A  certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  attained;  the  articles  intended  to  be  an- 
nealed were  plunged,  at  first  in  cold  oil,  while  still  very 
hot,  and  the  surface  was  so  far  hardened  that  they 
might  be  thrown  about  the  room  without  breaking,  but 
if  they  chanced  to  strike  or  be_  struck  by  a  sharp  me- 
tallic point,  like  the  point  of  a  nail  or  tack,  or  a  knife 
blade,  they  flew  at  once  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  the 
toughening  being  only  of  the  surface,  and  the  interior 
substance  expanding  destructively,  the  instant  the  air 
reached  it,  on  the  same  principle  with  the  Prince 
Rupert's  drops.  A  modification  of  this  process,  the 
oil  being  heated,  and  the  glass  allowed  to  cool  in  it 
gradually,  has  been  tried  with  somewhat  better  success. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  dishes, 
plates,  statuettes,  etc.,  of  an  opaque  glass,  as  substitutes 
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for  china  and  porcelain,  the  articles  being  hardened  in 
the  same  way;  but  these  attempts  have  proved  failures 
thus  far,  and  are  all,  we  believe,  now  abandoned.  The 
glass  manufacture  is  a  very  extensive  one  in  this  coun- 
try. Every  description  of  glass  is  now  manufactured 
here,  though  the  plate  glass  products  have  not  been  as 
satisfactory  as  some  others.  The  imports  of  glass  of 
all  kinds  now  average  about  $6,600,000  a  year,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  is  plate  glass,  against  ten  millions 
more  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  1880,  the  total  product  of  our 
American  glass  works  was  reported  as  $21,154,571,  and 
this  was  undoubtedly  considerably  below  the  truth.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  we  produce  four  times  as  much  as 
we  import.  Of  our  manufacture  of  glass  one-half  is 
produced  in  Pennsylvania,  mainly  in  Pittsburgh  and 
its  vicinity;  about  one-seventh  in  New  Jersey,  and  one- 
eighth  in  New  York,  of  which  amount  Brooklyn  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  produces  more  than  two-thirds. 
Pittsburgh  is  easily  first  in  this  manufacture,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Philadelphia  or  Brooklyn  comes  next, 
their  production  is  so  evenly  balanced.  New  York  city 
has  no  glass  furnaces,  and  only  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis 
among  the  other  larger  cities  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness at  all,  and  they  only  in  a  moderate  way. 

In  Kings  county,  the  industry  is  of  long  standing. 
As  early  as  1764  glass  bottles  were  made  here,  a  speci- 
men bearing  that  date  and  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer being  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society.  There  was,  probably,  in  Gowanus 
or  its  vicinity,  or  possibly  in  Flatbush,  a  small  glass 
furnace  from  that  time  on,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
trace  its  history.  In  1833,  a  crown  glass  factory  was 
established  in  the  then  village  of  Brooklyn.  Of  those 
of  later  date,  the  oldest  are  believed  to  be  the  glass 
houses  of  South  Brooklyn,  probably  that  which,  with 
some  change  of  location,  is  now  owned  by  Hagerty, 
Bros.  &  Co.  Abiut  1850,  a  Mr.  Dorfflinger  established 
a  large  glass  house  on  or  near  Concord  and  Prince 
streets.  Snyder,  Storms,  Brookfield,  Dannenhoffer  and 
Huwer  were  engaged  in  the  business  at  different 
points  within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years.  About 
1866,  Mr.  Hibbler,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
Dorfflinger,  purchased  the  works  at  Concord  and 
Prince  streets,  a  brother  of  Dorfflinger  being  his  part- 
ner. On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dorfflinger  in  1879,  Mr. 
Rausch  took  his  place,  and  the  firm  is  now  HibMer  <b 
Rausoh.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  glass  works  in 
Brooklyn,  the  capital  invested  being  $175,000;  hands 
employed,  350  ;  wages  paid,  $20,000  ;  out-put,  $240,- 
000,  or  more.  They  manufacture  druggists'  show 
bottles,  glass  tubes,  plain  and  engraved  or  decorated 
globes,  lamp  and  glass  chimneys,  fine  bottles  for 
Colognes,  etc.,  caster  bottles,  and,  indeed,  almost  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  glass  hollow  ware,  except  druggists' 
prescription  bottles  and  glass  fruit  cans.  Like  several 
of  the  other  glass  houses  of  Brooklyn,  their  most  con- 
siderable product  is  of  glass  globes  and  of  chimneys, 


plain,  engraved  and  decorated.  The  Greenpoint  Glass 
Works,  'HOW  owned  and  run  by  the  E.  P.  Gleason  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  qualities  of  globes  and  chim- 
neys for  gas,  petroleum  oils  and  electric  lights,  as  well 
as  other  decorated  and  engraved  bottles,  vases  etc. 
They  have  also  set  up  recently  a  furnace  for  green  glass 
wares.  A  third  house  largely  engaged  in  glass  manu- 
facture is  the  La  Bastie  Glass  Works  of  Messrs.  Er- 
nest De  la  Chapelle  &  Co.  This  house  have  attempted 
some  new  departures  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  an- 
nealing their  chimneys  and  other  wares  in  oil  to  make 
them  indestructible.  After  some  failures  and  changes 
in  their  processes,  they  have  achieved  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  The  chimneys,  globes,  etc.,  are  not,  indeed 
absolutely  unbreakable  or  indestructible,  but,  through 
the  toughening  process,  they  are  made  much  more  dur- 
able than  the  ordinary  wares ;  and  they  have  so  large  a 
demand  for  their  globes  and  chimneys,  that  they  are 
importing  them  largely  in  the  unannealed  condition  to 
subject  them  to  their  processes,  in  addition  to  theb  own 
production,  which  is  quite  large.  In  another  direction, 
that  of  making  plates,  cups  and  other  table  wares  of 
opalized  glass,  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  hot  cast  por- 
celain" made  some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  and 
toughening  these  wares  by  their  annealing  processes, 
they  have  been  less  successful,  and  have,  we  believe, 
now  abandoned  it.  Other  large  houses  engaged  in  the 
hollow  glass  ware  manufacture  are  the  Empire  State 
Flint  Glass  Works  of  Francis  Thill ;  he  makes  all 
kinds  of  flint  and  colored  glass  ware,  and  has  been  in 
business  since  1857;  his  capital  is  $80,000;  number  of 
hands,  160;  wages  paid,  $75,000;  annual  product,  |175,- 
000  ;  the  Bushwick  Flint  Glass  Works  of  Messrs. 
Brookfield  &  Co. ;  the  Long  Island  Flint  Glass  Works 
of  J.  N.  Huwer;  the  Fast  River  Glass  Works  of  A. 
Stenger  &  Bros.,  also  flint  glass ;  and  the  Williams- 
burgh  Flint  Glass  Company  of  N.  Dannenhoffer. 
Most  of  these,  and  we  believe  all,  manufacture  similar 
wares  of  flint  glass  and  hollow  wares.  Two  houses— 
Hagerty  Bros.  <&  Co.,  of  South  Brooklyn,  and  George 
Meyer  of  Williamsburgh — make  green  glass  wares,  and 
mainly  bottles  of  all  kinds.  There  are  also  six  or  seven 
smaller  houses  running  only  small  furnaces,  and  making 
mostly  fancy  glass  wares,  chemical,  philosophical  and 
optical  glass,  and  imitations  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Venetian  wares. 

There  are  also  nearly  a  dozen  glass  stainers,  enam- 
elers,  decorators,  and  fancy  glass  blowers,  some  of 
whom  make  a  specialty  of  stained  glass  windows  and 
decorations. 

There  are  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  manufac- 
turers of  window  glass,  plate  glass,  or  other  flat  glass 
wares,  or  of  druggists'  prescription  bottles,  or  glass 
fruit  cans,  in  Kings  County. 

The  entire  production,  which  in  1880  was  stated  as 
$1,351,582,  employing  1,884  hands,  and  using  $952,750 
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capital,  is  now  somewhat  larger,  though  severe  competi- 
tion has  greatly  reduced  prices.  A  rough  estimate 
makes  the  actual  production  somewhat  above  $1,600,- 
000  and  the  number  of  hands  about  the  same  as  in 
1880. 

The  competition  has  had  the  farther  effect  of  leading 
several  of  the  larger  houses  to  investigate  new  lines  of 
manufacture,  and  the  improvement  of  those  in  which 
they  are  already  engaged,  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  plant  of  a  glass  house  is  quite  expensive, 
and  the  result  in  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  is 
hardly  sufficiently  assured,  to  warrant  so  large  an  out- 
lay as  would  be  necessary  for  a  radical  change.  The 
directions  toward  which  they  are  looking  are  the  finest 
pressed  wares,  plate  glass,  glass  blocks,  and  rough  plate 
for  roofs,  floors,  etc.,  glass  mosaic  pavements  and  floor- 
ings, etc.,  etc.  Vault  lights  are  now  made  by  several 
houses  here.  The  glass  industry  is  in  some  respects  in  a 
transitional  state,  and  though  holding  its  own,  is  not 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  most  other  manufactures. — Its 
future  is,  however,  promising. 


SECTION  XXI. 
Porcelain,  Pottery,  and  Fictile  Arts. 

In  no  department  of  Brooklyn  industry,  have  the 
offioers  of  the  Census  of  1880  been  guilty  of  greater 
or  more  deliberate  injustice,  than  in  the  treatment  of 
our  porcelain  manufactures.  There  are  several  small 
potteries,  in  which  the  coarser  articles  of  stone-ware, — 
jugs,  crocks,  stone  jars,  flower-pots,  etc., — are  made; 
and  these,  to  the  number  of  six,  were  duly  recorded 
under  the  head  of  "  Stone  and  Earthenware."  There 
are  also  five  or  six  establishments,  of  a  miscellaneous 
character — one  making  a  fair  article  of  encaustic  tile, 
two  or  three  others  making  draining  tiles,  and  one  or 
two,  fire  brick;  the  whole  product  of  these  latter  in- 
dustries, which  were  set  down  as  four,  was  reported  as 
amounting  to  $201,084,  and  employing  in  all  135  hands; 
while  the  stone  and  earthen  ware  men  were  credited 
with  298  hands,  and  an  annual  production  of  |194,284. 
But  the  only  manufactory  of  true  porcelain,  in  Brook- 
lyn and  on  this  continent,  the  chief  glory  of  our  manu- 
facturing industry,  in  its  development  of  high  art,  and 
its  successful  struggle  for  twenty  years  against  obsta- 
cles which  had  broken  down  every  previous  attempt 
to  produce  genuine  porcelain,  was  not  even  named.  And 
this  was  not  an  accidental  oversight;  the  able  special 
agent  of  the  Census  Office,  Mr.  J.  H.  Frothingham,  a 
man  of  culture  and  taste,  had  visited  the  Union  Porce- 
lain Worhs  at  Greenpoint,  and  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence  of  their  production,  the 
genius  displayed  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  extent 
of  the  works,  that  he  wrote  a  full  description  of  them 
to  the  Census  Office,  and  urged  them  to  give  it  a  spe- 
cial notice.  It  was  all  in  vain.  They  would  consent  to 
Its  insertion,  either  under  the  head  of  "  Earthen  and 


Stone  ware,"  with  no  separate  designation,  or  under 
the  head  of  "  Brick  and  Tile,"  in  the  same  way;  but  as 
a  separate  title,  "Porcelain,"  never.  As  Mr.  Frothingham 
declined  to  class  it  under  either  of  these  misleading 
titles,  it  was  left  out,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  hands  was  credited  to  the  stone 
and  earthen  ware  establishments;  but  its  distinctive 
character,  and  its  products  were  entirely  omitted.  And 
yet,  at  that  time,  these  Union  Porcelain  Works  had 
been  in  existence  for  seventeen  years,  under  their  pres- 
ent proprietor;  had  an  invested  capital  of  more  than 
$250,000,  were  employing  over  200  hands  (they  employ 
more,  now),  and  were  turning  out  fine  hard  porcelain 
goods,  which  were  the  admiration  of  the  best  connois- 
seurs in  ceramics,  to  a  value  of  about  $250,000  annually. 
We  forbear  all  speculation  on  the  motive  which  ac- 
tuated the  Census  Officers  in  pursuing  such  a  course.  It 
was  one  of  the  many  gins  for  which  they  will  have  to 
answer  to  the  American  people.  Let  us  endeavor  then 
to  atone,  so  far  as  we  may,  for  this  neglect  of  the  Cen- 
sus Office,  by  giving,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  we  can, 
the  history  and  peculiar  processes  of  manufacture  of 
the  Union  Porcelain  Works.  For  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  some  preliminary  explanation 
may  be  necessary. 

Writers  on  the  ceramic  art  divide  the  finer  produc- 
tions of  the  potters'  art  into  two  classes:  natural  or 
hard  porcelain,  and  artificial  or  soft  porcelain;  the  lat- 
ter being,  in  reality,  not  porcelain  at  all,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  wares  of  Sevres  and  Limoges, 
in  France,  those  of  Meissen  and  Berlin,  in  Germany,  and 
all  the  best  wares  of  China  and  Japan  are  of  natural  or 
hard  porcelain;  those  of  Staffordshire  and  the  other 
English  potteries  are  of  artificial  or  soft  porcelain.  No 
hard  porcelain  is  made  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  coun- 
try a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
hard  porcelain;  among  them,  one  in  Vermont,  in  1810; 
one  in  New  York,  in  1819;  and  one  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1827  (it  is  possible  the  last  was  not  hard  porcelain); 
one  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. ;  several  attempts  near  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  and  many  others  in  various  places,  some  25 
all  told.  All  of  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  only 
porcelain  works  that  have  ever  succeeded  in  making 
hard  porcelain  a  success  in  this  country,  are  the  Union 
Porcelain  Works,  at  Greenpoint.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  artificial  or  soft  porcelain  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  some  of  the  21  potteries  there  make  dishes,  vases, 
etc.,  of  very  artistic  and  elegant  designs,  and  vie  with 
the  English  potteries  in  beauty;  there  are  also  exten- 
sive potteries  of  soft  porcelain  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  perhaps  at  some  other  points; 
but  none  of  these  are  manufacturing,  or  attempting  to 
manufacture,  natural  or  hard  porcelain.  All  of  these 
would  be  classed  by  the  French  under  the  head  of  pate 
tendre.  What,  then,  is  the  difference,  and  why  should 
the  hard  porcelain  be  preferred  to  the  soft  ?  We  an- 
swer, the  difference  is  principally  in  the  mode  of  manu- 
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facture,  the  manner  of  burning,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  boracic  acid,  lead  and  other  metallic  oxides,  or  other 
poisonous  substances  in  the  glaze  that  covers  the  sur- 
face; the  material  employed  for  the  body  of  the  ware 
is  nearly  the  same  in  both,  though  used,  in  somewhat 
dififerent  proportions,  and  must  be,  in  the  hard  porce- 
lain, of  much  finer  quality.  Kaolin  or  porcelain  clay, 
of  the  very  best  quality,  and  the  purest  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  are  the  constituents  of  the  body  of  natural 
porcelain,  or  China,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called.  All 
other  wares  can,  and  do,  use  more  or  less  of  the  com- 
mon cheap  ball  clay.  The  kaolin  and  feldspar  are  in 
reality  much  the  same  thing,  except  that  in  the  kaolin 
the  feldspar  has  reached  its  powdered  condition,  by  a 
process  of  nature,  which  abstracts  the  potash  and 
causes  disintegration. 

Pure  kaolin  is  the  product  of  feldspar,  which  has 
been,  by  the  processes  of  nature,  reduced  to  powder, 
while  the  feldspar  used  in  porcelain  manufacture  is 
still  as  hard  as  the  granite  rock  from  which  it  came, 
and  has  to  be  reduced  to  powder  by  crushing  and 
grinding.  The  quartz  adds  the  element  of  silica  to 
the  porcelain. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain,  the  kaolin, 
feldspar  and  quartz,  after  undergoing  the  processes  of 
grinding,  washing  and  de-magnetizing,  of  pressing, 
mixing,  and  kneading,  of  forming,  trimming,  and  dry- 
ing, all  of  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  are 
ready  for  their  first  baking,  which  will  bring  them  into 
the  condition,  technically  known  as  "  biscuit." 

At  the  Union  Porcelain  Works,  the  moulded  and 
dried  wares  are  placed  in  single  layers,  carefully  sep- 
arated and  supported,  in  the  seggars,  and  these  seg- 
gars  carefully  placed  one  over  the  other,  are  wheeled 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  great  kilns,  where  the  heat 
is  much  less  intense  than  in  the  lower  part,  being,  as 
we  may  say,  the  waste  heat  of  the  lower  kiln.  Here, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  1,500  degrees,  they  remain 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  hours,  and  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  kiln,  are  suffered  to  cool  for  two  or 
three  days;  when  taken  out  of  the  seggars,  they  are 
brittle  and  porous,  not  very  hard,  and  can,  if  necessary, 
be  trimmed  in  the  lathes.  They  are  now  ready  for 
the  glazing.  The  material  for  the  glaze  is  the  same  as 
for  the  ware  itself,  except  that  the  proportions  are  en- 
tirely different,  in  order  to  make  it  fluent  and  flux  at 
the  same  time  that  the  body  becomes  vitreous.  The 
glaze  must  be  reduced  to  the  most  impalpable  powder, 
and  suspended  in  large  tubs  of  water,  by  constant 
stirring.  The  biscuit  ware  is  dipped  into  this,  and 
quickly  absorbs  the  water,  leaving  the  glazing  com- 
pound in  a  nearly  dry  paste  upon  the  ware.  It  is  now 
looked  over  and  cleaned  off,  and  placed  in  shallow  seg- 
gars (which,  for  this  purpose,  are  made  of  the  most 
refractory  clays),  great  care  being  taken  to  protect  the 
wares  from  being  warped  or  marred  in  the  seggars. 
When  thus  carefully  placed,  they  are  put  in  the  lower 


division  of  the  kilns,  and  the  fires  urged,  until  a  heat 
of  from  4,000  to  5,000  degrees  is  obtained,  sufficient  to 
make  the  whole  of  each  piece,  glazing  and  body,  per- 
fectly  homogeneous  and  vitrified.  This  heat  is  main- 
tained  from  30  to  35  hours,  and  the  wares  are  suffered 
to  cool  for  three  days  before  being  taken  out. 

They  are  now  finished  wares.  They  will  not  craze 
or  crackle,  or  stain,  whatever  may  be  the  fluid  placed 
in  them,  and  whatever  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  The  process  of  burning  the  soft 
porcelain  and  earthenware  is,  in  most  respects,  the  re- 
verse of  this. 

The  biscuit,  in  the  first  burning,  is  subjected  to  a  high 
heat,  perhaps  3,000  to  4,000  degrees;  the  glazing,  while 
containing  some  feldspar,  is  largely  composed  of  lead 
borax,  etc.  It  is  applied  at  a  low  heat,  and  forms  a 
glaze,  covering  over  the  biscuit,  but  not  at  all  homo- 
geneous with  it,  and  the  ware  is  fragile,  and  sure  to 
craze  or  crackle  if  subjected  to  considerable  variations 
of  temperature.  The  process  is,  in  every  stage,  easier 
than  that  for  china  ware,  but  the  results  are  much  less 
satisfactory. 

We  recur,  now,  to  the  history  of  the  Union  Porce- 
lain Works  at  Greenpoint.  A  small  establishment, 
with  one  small  kiln,  was  started  by  a  family  of  Ger- 
mans, on  the  site  of  the  present  works,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  door-knobs,  etc.,  as  early  as  1854.  They 
were  made  with  a  mixture  of  kaolin  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  after  an  English  formula.  They  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  stock 
company,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Smith,  then  a  prosperous  architect  and  builder  in 
New  York,  to  loan  them  considerable  sums  of  money. 
•  The  war  came  on,  the  company  failed,  and  Mr.  Smith 
found  himself  obliged  to  take  the  factory  for  his  debt. 
Full  of  faith  and  patriotism,  even  in  that  dark  hour,  in 
his  country's  success  in  the  near  future,  Mr.  Smith  be- 
gan to  cast  about  him  for  some  way  of  utilizing  this 
factory,  in  the  prosperous  times  that  were  to  come.  In 
1863,  he  was  in  Europe,  and  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  porcelain  factory  of  Sevres,  in  France,  and 
some  of  the  English  potteries  in  Stoke-on-Trent;  and 
when  he  had  returned  home  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain. 
The  factory  was  put  in  thorough  repair,  new  buildings 
erected,  machinery  and  materials  procured;  and,  after 
two  years  of  experiment  and  a  heavy  outlay,  he  put 
upon  the  market  a  small  quantity  of  genuine  porce- 
lain. Finding  a  ready  market,  he  increased  his  pro- 
ductions each  year,  and  by  the  application  of  new  and 
improved  machinery,  overcame  the  numerous  and  for- 
midable obstacles  which  beset  every  step  of  his  path- 
way. Nowhere  else,  either  in  France  or  Germany,  m 
China  or  Japan,  had  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain 
been  successful  without  government  aid  and  patronage; 
but  he  was  not  only  fighting  bis  battles  without  assist- 
ance from  his  government,  but  was  threatened,  in  the 
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very  infancy  of  his  enterprise,  with  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  European  and  Asiatic  porcelain;  while 
his  competitors,  who  were  manufacturing  soft  porce- 
lain, were  seeking,  in  every  way,  to  damage  and  depre- 
ciate his  wares.  But  he  fought  on,  expending  over 
$250,000  on  buildings  and  plant;  buying  a  quarry  of 
quartz  and  feldspar,  to  be  sure  of  the  best;  building 
and  furnishing  a  machine  shop,  where  he  could  produce 
his  own  machinery  and  tools;  when  he  found  a  need 
for  a  machine  which  would  do  his  work  better  than  it 
was  done,  inventing  and  manufacturing  it;  when  the 
time  came  for  producing  decorated  china,  resolving  to 
use  only  original  designs,  as  he  had  already  done  in 
the  forms  of  his  vases  and  dishes;  and,  later  on,  pro- 
curing the  services  of  an  eminent  artist  and  sculptor, 
to  aid  him  and  his  son  in  this  part  of  his  work.  Every 
year  has  witnessed  material  progress,  till  his  establish- 
ment is  known  all  over  Christendom  (better,  we  had 
almost  said,  in  Europe,  than  in  Brooklyn),  and  his 
wares  are  fully  appreciated  wherever  they  are  known. 

He  has  received  from  the  various  Expositions,  their 
highest  awards.  At  the  present  time  he  is  employing 
more  than  two  hundred  hands;  paying  liberal  wages; 
has  a  very  large  capital  invested  in  the  business  and 
plant,  and  turns  out  about  $250,000  of  his  various 
wares,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  artistic  beauty, 
each  year. 

Some  of  his  vases  are  of  exquisite  design.  One  of 
them,  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  our  illustra- 
tions, is  known  as  the  "  Keramos  Vase,"  and  was  sug- 
gested by  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem,  "Keramos." 
We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  to  speak  of  the 
processes  of  this  interesting  industry,  but  we  cannot 
wholly  omit  them.  The  kaolin,  procured  mainly  from 
Pennsylvania,  comes  in  lumps  and  powder,  and  is 
mixed  with  the  quartz  and  feldspar  (from  Mr.  Smith's 
own  quarry  at  Branchville,  Conn.),  which  has  to  be, 
ground,  at  first  coarsely,  and  afterward  to  an  impal- 
pable powder.  The  combination  of  these  three  ingre- 
dients in  a  huge  vat,  with  water,  to  the  consistency  of 
a  thin  paste,  is  technically  called  "mixing  the  slip." 
Inside  the  vat,  a  vertical  shaft,  supporting  a  number  of 
radial  arms,  keeps  the  "slip "in a  state  of  constant  agi- 
tation, as  the  liquid  slowly  escapes  from  an  orifice  be- 
neath into  a  sieve.  The  sieve  is  constantly  shaken, 
and  the  "  slip  "  continues  its  sluggish  course  down  a 
short  channel,  and  between  two  sets  of  horse-shoe  mag- 
nets, some  horizontal,  some  perpendicular.  The  object 
to  be  attained  by  these  magnets  is  the  removal  of  every 
fine  particle  of  iron  which  the  mixture  may  contain 
(quartz  has  a  strong  affinity  for  iron  and  other  metals) ; 
every  speck  of  the  metal  retained,  however  minute,  ap- 
pears as  a  black  spot  on  the  snowy  surface  of  the  fin- 
ished china.  After  passing  the  magnets,  the  liquid 
runs  into  a  second  sieve,  and  thence  into  a  second  vat, 
at  a  lower  level,  where  a  similar  apparatus  to  the  first 
keeps  It  constantly  in  motion.     After  passing  through 


several  of  these  vats,  the  "  slip "  is  led  into  storage 
tanks.  From  these  it  is  transferred  to  cloth  or  canvas 
bags,  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  screw  press  inge- 
niously contrived  to  squeeze  the  water  from  the  "slip'" 
the  material  comes  out  of  the  bags  a  heavy  dough 
which  is  thrown  into  bins  and  kept  there  for  months  to 
ripen.  Age  improves  it,  and  the  Chinese  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  material  for  their  old  porcelain  was  kept 
for  a  hundred  years.  When  wanted  for  use  this 
dough  is  sent  to  the  kneading  machine — a  very  inge- 
niously constructed  machine,  of  French  invention— 
which  kneads  and  mixes  it  quietly,  but  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness.  When  thus  kneaded,  it  is  ready  for 
moulding. 

Here  we  learned  something  which  surprised  us ;  the 
potter's  wheel,  which,  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  had  been  so  fully  identified  with  all  fictile  manu- 
factures, is  now  obsolete,  and  is  abolished  from  the 
Union  Porcelain  Works.  In  its  place,  there  are  long 
tables,  before  which  a  row  of  employes  are  stationed, 
and  in  front  of  each  one  are  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal revolving  discs,  which  are  put  in  operation  by  a 
mere  pressure  of  the  knee  on  a  lever.  Beside  each 
operator  is  a  mass  of  the  dough,  irregularly  shaped, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  imperfect  tubes.  The  disc,  or 
revolving  head,  being  at  rest,  the  operator  puts  upon 
it  a  mould,  the  interior  of  which  is  of  the  exact  form 
of  the  exterior  of  a  bowl,  or  cup.  Into  this  he  inserts 
one  of  his  dough  tubes,  and  the  disc  is  set  in  motion, 
the  plastic  mass  being  pushed  with  his  fingers  out 
against  the  side  of  the  cavity.  Then  a  counter-poised 
metal  blade  is  brought  down  into  the  cavity,  which  is 
so  adjusted  and  shaped  as  to  remove  exactly  enough 
material  to  leave  the  bowl  or  cup  of  the  requisite 
thickness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  form  its  interior. 
Sometimes  these  dishes,  or  bowls,  are  of  oval  form, 
and  an  arrangement  of  cams  enables  the  operator  to 
turn  them  out  not  quite  so  rapidly,  but  yet  with  a  fair 
amount  of  speed.  The  dish,  cup,  or  bowl,  when  re- 
moved from  the  mould,  is  set  aside  to  dry  and  he 
turned  off  and  finished,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  first 
baking.  Many  objects  do  not  require  the  revolving 
head,  and  are  pressed  into  moulds,  either  by  machinery 
or  by  the  hand  alone.  This  is  the  case  with  the  han- 
dles, ears,  noses,  etc.,  of  pitchers,  tea-pots,  sugar-bowls, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  with  most  of  the  porcelain  hard- 
ware. 

Next  comes  the  first  baking,  or  converting  the  ware 
into  biscuit.  We  have  described  this  pretty  fully, 
when  showing  the  difference  between  hard  and  soft 
porcelain,  but  a  few  words  concerning  the  kilns  and 
seggars  will  be  in  place  here.  The  kilns  are  huge 
cylindrical  structures,  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  having  two  stories,  the  lower  being  about 
eleven  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  upper  about  nine  feet 
in  height.  The  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  faced  inside 
with  tire  brick,  are  more  than  three  feet  iu  thickness. 
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When  fired,  a  kiln  uses  about  ten  tons  of  coal  to  a 
baking,  and  the  combustion  is  continued  for  thirty  to 
thirty-five  hours.  The  upper  story  is  used  for  the  first 
baking,  the  heat  being  much  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  story.  The  seggars  are  round  boxes,  made  of  a 
cheap  but  very  refractory  clay,  and  at  these  works  are 
made  with  great  care  on  the  premises,  to  insure  their 
good  quality.  In  them,  for  the  first  baking,  as  many 
articles  are  placed  as  can  be  put  in,  without  danger  of 
damage.  They  are  then  piled  into  the  kiln,  the  bottom 
of  one  seggar  serving  as  cover  to  the  one  below  it,  and 
the  piles  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  kiln.  The  surfaces 
are  separated  by  rings  of  soft  clay,  which  form  a  tight 
joint.  About  80,000  to  60,000  pieces  of  ware  may  be 
included  in  one  baking. 

We  have  also  described  the  processes  of  glazing  and 
second  baking,  to  which  these  wares  owe  their  uni- 
form excellence.  The  heat  generated  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  kiln  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  melt 
iron,  nearly  suflicient  to  melt  platina.  Great  skill  is 
required  in  managing  the  fires,  and  they  must  be 
checked  at  a  point  when  the  glaze  is  fluent  and  the 
body  vitreous,  just  before  the  articles  themselves  melt. 
There  are  glass-stoppered  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  kiln, 
through  which  the  process  of  baking  is  watched.  The 
porcelain,  if  it  is  to  remain  white,  is  now  finished,  and 
nothing  more  is  required  except  to  sort  it  over  for  im- 
perfect pieces,  which  are  consigned  to  the  grinding 
mill  to  be  pulverized  and  made  over. 

If,  however,  the  ware  is  to  be  ornamented  with  colors 
or  gilding,  or  is  to  have  any  artistic  designs  placed 
upon  it,  the  process  known  as  decoration  is  yet  to  be 
applied  to  it.  The  decoration  is  done  by  hand.  The 
colors  used  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  certain 
metallic  oxides  and  salts,  with  certain  fluxes  which 
enable  them  to  fuse  into  colored  glasses.  The  oxides  are 
usually  those  of  chromium,  iron,  uranium,  zinc,  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  antimony,  gold,  etc.  The  salts  and  oxides 
are  ground  up  with  turpentine,  and  painted  on  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  is  not  until  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  has  driven  off  the  oil,  and  chemically  combined 
the  ingredients  of  the  colors,  that  the  effect  can  be 
determined,  for  the  hues  at  first  are  dingy  and  un- 
pleasant, and  give  no  idea  to  the  inexperienced  eye  of 
the  intended  effect. 

Gold  is  applied  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia 
(nitro-muriatie  acid);  the  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat, 
when  the  gold  remains  in  a  state  of  minute  division. 
After  the  ware  is  ornamented,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  muffle 
furnace,  an  inner  box  of  fire-brick,  which  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  completely  surrounded  by  the  products  of 
combustion.  After  the  colors  are  developed  the  articles 
are  removed,  and  hand  burnishing  of  the  metallic  por- 
tions completes  the  manufacture.  During  the  past 
season  the  Messrs.  Smith,  having  occasion  to  erect  a 
new  building,  have  fitted  up  several  studios,  to  which 
access  may  be  had,  without  going  through  the  main 


building,  for  the  use  of  ladies  who  wish  to  try  their 
skill  in  the  fascinating  art  of  decorating  china.  Every 
facility  will  be  furnished  them  for  this  pleasant  pursuit, 
and  their  pieces  can  be  fired  at  very  short  notice. 


Thomas  C.  Smith,  the  only  manufacturer  of  hard  porcelain 
in  this  country,  was  born  in  Bridgehampton,  Suffolk  county, 
Long  Island,  in  1815.  His  ancestors,  on  the  maternal  side, 
migrated  from  Wales  to  Bridgehampton,  in  the  town  of 
Southampton,  of  which  town  they  were  the  earliest  settlers, 
a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  only  six  years  of  age,  and  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  widowed  mother  on  a  farm  purchased  by  his  ancestors 
from  the  Indians.  The  schools  of  Bridgehampton  were  good 
for  the  time,  and  he  enjoyed  their  advantages  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  left  home  alone  and  came  to 
New  York  to  seek  a  place  in  which  to  learn  a  trade.  After 
various  disappointments,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  master 
builder,  giving  his  promise  to  serve  faithfully  as  an  appren- 
tice for  four  years.  He  kept  his  promise  to  the  letter,  and 
received  for  the  first  year  50  cents  a  day,  for  the  second,  63^ 
cents,  for  the  third,  75  cents  a  day,  and  on  the  fourth  year  he 
was  to  receive  871  cents,  but  his  employer  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  faithfulness  that  he  voluntarily  made  his  compensa- 
tion a  dollar  a  day.  His  employer  allowed  him  to  spend  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  March  at  home,  with  his 
mother,  and  these  months  were  diligently  employed  in  school, 
in  improving  his  education. 

Before  he  was  31  years  of  age,  he  commenced  business  as  a 
master  builder,  but  hard  work  and  exposure  to  rough  wea- 
ther, brought  on  severe  sickness,  and  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Bridgehampton  to  enjoy  a  mother's  tender  care  and  nurs- 
ing. He  suffered  from  two  successive  attacks  of  illness,  and 
while  recovering  from  these,  he  employed  all  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  still  further  improving  his  education.  At  this  time 
his  health  was  so  completely  shattered  that  he  gave  up  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  pursue  his  trade  as  a  builder,  and  en- 
deavored to  qualify  himself  to  become  a  teacher.  In  1837  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  without  money  and  with  impaired  health. 
Here  he  was  offered,  by  a  master  builder,  a  position  as  super- 
intendent of  buildings,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  do  only  what  his  condition  of  health  would  permit. 

He  soon  found  that  he  was  improving  in  vigor  and 
strength,  and  in  September,  1839,  again  commenced  business 
as  a  master  builder,  and  continued  in  it  with  remarkable 
success  till  1863..  At  this  time,  his  health  having  been  again 
impaired  by  protracted  overwork,  he  went  to  Europe  for  rest 
and  recovery.  He  was  in  Paris  when  the  intelligence  was 
received  there  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Manassas,  generally 
knowli  as  "the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run."  Among  the 
many  failures  and  business  wrecks  which  were  caused  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  there  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Smith 
had  a  special  interest — a  small  porcelain  factory  at  Green- 
point,  Brooklyn,  which  was  largely  indebted  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  been  compelled  at  the  winding  up  of  its  affairs, 
to  take  in  partial  satisfaction  of  his  debt. 

Dark  as  was  the  political  horizon  of  our  country  at  this 
time — drifting,  as  it  seemed  to  many,  to  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin — Mr.  Smith  looked  hopefully  to  the  future, 
and  believed  that,  "  when  this  cruel  war  was  over,"  manufac- 
tures would  thrive  as  they  had  never  thriven  before,  and  that 
we  should  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  nations 
on  the  globe.  Our  history  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  jus- 
tified his  foresight.  This  conviction  of  his,  acting  upon  a  mind 
intensely  practical,  led  him  to  consider  the  possibility  of  util- 
izing the  little  porcelain  factory,  which  had  cost  him  so 
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much,  and  which  was  lying  idle  and  dismantled  at  Green- 
point. 

He  began  at  once  a  critical  examination  of  the  porcelain 
manufactories  of  France,  to  which  he  was  by  good  fortune 
admitted,  and  the  earthenware  manufactories  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  England;  and,  though  he  was  convinced  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulties  to  surmount  in  finding  the  proper 
materials,  properly  prepared,  and  in  chemically  combining 
them,  yet  he  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  nothing  done  there  which  could  not,  by  perseverance 
and  industry,  be  done  as  well  here.  To  a  man  of  his  strong 
will  and  fine  mechanical  genius,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  a 
stalwart  manhood,  nothing  seemed  impossible.  Accordingly, 
immediately  after  his  return,  he  cleared  away  the  wreck  and 
rubbish  of  the  little  porcelain  factory,  and  began  the  neces- 
sary experiments,  which  would  enable  him  to  start  out  on  his 
new  and  unknown  field  of  labor. 

After  about  two  years  of  diligent  experiment,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  put  upon  the  market  merchantable  specimens  of 
the  true,  hard,  vitreous  porcelain.  While  conducting  these 
experiments,  he  very  wisely  manufactured  the  simpler  arti- 
cles of  porcelain— door  knobs,  caster  wheels,  insulators  and 
other  hardware  trimmings,  for  which  there  was  an  imme- 
diate demand,  and  at  a  fair  profit ;  but  soon  proceeded  to 
manufacture  a  general  assortment  of  China  table  ware  for 
large  hotels,  and  later,  vases,  plain  and  decorated,  and  the 
more  delicate  articles  of  porcelain,  which  compare  favorably 
with  the  finest  wares  of  Limoges,  Meissen  and  Berlin,  alike 
in  the  beauty  of  their  design,  and  the  delicacy  and  tasteful- 
ness  of  their  decoration.    Every  year  has  witnessed  material 


progress  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  wares.  The 
copying  of  European  designs  or  patterns  is  studiously 
avoided,  much  originality  is  displayed,  and  many  articles 
are  of  such  rare  artistic  beauty,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  connoisseurs  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
"  Union  Porcelain  Works"  has  now  grown  to  a  vast  estab- 
lishment, owning  its  own  quarries  of  quartz  and  feldspar, 
and  miUs  to  crush  and  pulverize  these  earths,  and  has  become 
a  favorite  resort  for  those  interested  in  art  manufactures.  In 
accomplishing  such  a  work  within  less  than  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Smith  has  had  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  contend  with 
which  would  have  utterly  appalled  a  man  of  less  resolute  will, 
and  of  mferior  mental  resources.  Not  least  among  these  has 
been  the  utter  indifference  of  both  the  American  government 
and  the  people  to  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of 
our  national  reputation  in  industrial  art,  which  in  any  coun- 
try of  Europe  would  have  been  crowned  with  the  highest 
honors,  and  have  received  the  most  substantial  rewards.  But 
he  has  succeeded,  and  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  has 
acquired  a  reputation  which  will  go  on  increasing  through- 
out the  world. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  Mr.  Smith  is  singularly  happy ! 
his  son,  a  young  man  of  rare  genius,  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  business,  and  is  well  qualified  to  carry  forward  the 
work  to  still  greater  perfection.  In  the  midst  of  most  en- 
grossing business  cares,  Mr.  Smith  has  found  time  for  the 
promotion  of  great  benevolent  institutions.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  President  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital and  College,  and  is  a  zealous  promoter  of  many  other 
charitable  and  financial  institutions. 
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In  politics,  Mr.  Smith  is,  from  principle,  not  from  love  of 
party,  a  decided  republican,  though  never  an  oflSce-seeker  or 
office-holder.  He  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  protec- 
tionist, believing  in  a  tariff  which  will  fully  protect  all  our 
industries,  till  the  wages  of  Europe  approximate  the  wages 
paid  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  remove  duties  from  those 
raw  materials  only,  which  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
duced here. 

A  word,  now,  concerning  the  humbler  branches  of 
fictile  manufacture  prosecuted  in  our  city,  which, 
though  with  one  exception,  not  specially  ornamental, 
are  in  their  way  very  useful. 

There  were  in  Brooklyn  in  the  summer  of  1883,  ten 
potteries  engaged  in  various  branches  of  the  business, 
the  most  extensive  being  the  red-ware  flower  pots, 
drain  tUes,  white  lead  pots,  etc.  Three  or  four  of  the 
number  confine  themselves  to  earthen  and  stone  ware, 
for  culinary,  chemical  and  technical  purposes,  and  two, 
we  believe,  make  sewer  pipes,  large  and  small.  There 
is  one  house  recently  started,  the  International  Tile 
Company,  which  produces  encaustic,  geometrical, 
mosaic  and  plain  tile  pavements,  of  very  fine  quality. 
Four  houses  make  fire-brick,  and  the  quality  of  their 
goods  is  such  as  to  increase  their  sales.  The  present 
statistics  of  these  manufactories  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  definitely;  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  census  returns,  they  probably  employ  in  all 
about  four  hundred  hands,  and  their  annual  product 
may,  perhaps,  be  safely  estimated  at  from  $424,000  to 
$450,000.  Their  business  is  generally  local,  though 
some  of  them  have  warerooms  in  New  York  city. 
There  are  not  included  in  this  statement  the  chemical 
pottery  works  of  Mr.  Chas.  Graham  in  Metropolitan 
Avenue,  which  are  devoted  solely  to  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  vessels  of  stoneware,  many  of  them  of  large 
size,  which  are  so  made  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids ;  and  also  the  chemical  pottery  works 
attached  to  the  great  acid  works  of  Messrs.  Martin 
Kalbfleisch's  Sons,  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  those  works.  The  production  of  both 
IS  large,  but  we  have  no  definite  figures  concerning  it. 


SECTION  XXII. 

Bread  and  Bakery  Products. 

If  the  annual  product  of  these  manufactures  were 
to  be  stated,  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
establishments  engaged  in  it,  "Bread  and  Bakery 
Products  "  would  stand  as  about  sixth  or  seventh  of  our 
mdustries;  for  the  census  of  1880  reported  the  annual 
product  of  that  year,  in  Brooklyn,  as  |5,594,975,  and 
adding  m  the  bakeries  of  the  county  towns,  about 
55,900,000.  But  this  large  amount  was  the  production 
of  562  bakeries,  and  was  an  average  of  but  about 
$10,600  to  each.  The  amount  of  capital  reported  was 
about  $1,080,000;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was 
1;361;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  about  $626,000;  and 


the  amount  of  material  used  about  $3,900,000.  The 
number  of  bakers  in  the  county,  in  May  1883,  was  622, 
and  if  their  average  production  was  the  same  it  would 
make  the  annual  product  about  $6,500,000.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  without  the  power  of  govern- 
mental authority,  to  ascertain  with  entire  certainty 
whether  the  bakers  have  increased  or  diminished  their 
production ;  but  we  know  these  facts,  viz.,  that  the 
failure  of  a  baker  is  one  of  the  rarest  events  in  our 
commercial  history;  that  most  of  them  give  evidence 
of  an  enlarged  business,  with  the  constantly  increasing 
population,  and  that  the  large  houses  have,  within  the 
past  three  years,  greatly  enlarged  their  facilities  and 
products.  The  bakers  are  divided  into  several  classes; 
one  class  devote  themselves  exclusively  or  mainly  to 
the  manufacture  of  bread,  and  generally  to  the  pro- 
duction of  three  or  four  standard  kinds,  as  the  Vienna, 
the  cottage,  the  family,  and  the  French  twist.  Most 
of  this  class,  finding  an  insufficient  outlet  for  their  pro- 
ductions in  their  local  family  trade,  supply  stores, 
restaurants  and  some  hotels  with  it,  and  if  they  make 
a  really  good  article,  soon  secure  a  good  custom  and 
make  large  profits.  Another  class  make  only  crackers, 
and  by  enterprise,  and  the  study  of  the  wants  of  the 
public,  speedily  secure  a  large  patronage.  Another 
class,  while  making  the  ordinary  kinds  of  bread, 
generally  of  tine  quality,  make  also  what  are  known  as 
the  fancy  styles  of  bread.  Queen's  rolls,  tea  biscuit, 
raised  biscuit,  French  rolls,  muffins,  buns,  etc.,  etc. 
Most  of  this  class  of  bakers  make  cake  and  pastry  also. 
Still  another  class  are  known  as  cake  bakers,  though 
they  make  some  bread,  and  most  of  them  pies  also. 
The  manufacture  of  the  best  qualities  of  cake  is  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  greatest  adepts  in  this  and  fine 
pastry,  call  themselves  pastry  cooks,  tind  places  at  large 
wages  at  the  great  hotels,  and  thus  avoid  the  risks  of 
keeping  up  bakeries  for  themselves. 

The  pie  bakers  are  also  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
their  wares,  especially  in  a  county  which  has  so  large  a 
New  England  element  as  Kings,  tind  ready  and  large 
sales.  Many  of  the  regular  bakers  make  from  50  to 
100  pies  daily  for  their  own  retail  trade;  but  the  pie 
bakers  proper,  have  no  shop,  and  do  not  retail  their 
goods,  but  sell  them  or  leave  them  on  commission  with 
the  better  class  of  restaurants,  with  other  bakers,  with 
grocers,  with  cheap  restaurants,  and  finally  with  liquor 
saloons.  It  is  said  that  a  pie  which  has  been  left  over 
in  turn  by  each  of  these  customers,  when  it  arrives  at 
the  liquor  saloon  is  well  nigh  a  week  old. 

Let  us  review  these  several  classes  and  so  classify 
our  manufacturers  of  bread  and  bakery  products 
according  to  their  special  vocations. 

In  the  manufacture  of  bread  only,  John  IT.  Shults  is 
unquestionably  the  foremost  baker  in  Kings  county. 
He  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  by  his  enter- 
prise has  built  up  an  immense  business.  He  has  no 
store;  never  retails  a  loaf   of  bread,  except  the  stale 
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loaves  returned  by  his  drivers,  whicli  are  sold  largely 
at  a  reduced  price  to  customers  who  come  to  the  ware- 
house for  them  ;  but  his  great  ovens,  warehouses 
and  stables  cover  16  full  city  lots,  and  include 
nearly  the  whole  block  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
Harrison  avenue  and  Rutledge  street.  He  is  said 
to  require  for  his  bakeries  1,000  barrels  of  flour,  and 
that  of  the  best,  a  week;  to  make  up  15,600,000  loaves 
of  bread  in  a  year,  worth  nearly  $1,100,000.  He  has 
85  wagons  on  the  road,  keeps  125  horses  in  his  stables, 
and  pays  his  foreman,  who  is  the  man  from  whom  he 
learned  his  trade,  $20,000  a  year.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  bakery  on  so  large  a  scale  in  the  United  States. 

Next  to  Mr.  Shults  in  this  business,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  him,  is  the  house  of  August  B. 
Serseman  cfe  Ct>.,  Mr.  Herseman  having  formerly  been 
Mr.  Shults'  foreman  or  superintendent.  Mr.  Herseman's 
place  is  at  292  Graham  avenue.  Like  Mr.  Shults,  he 
keeps  no  retail  shop,  but  sells  his  large  product,  except 
the  stale  bread,  to  hotels,  grocers  and  restaurants.  He 
has  been  in  the  business  but  three  or  four  years,  but 
has  built  up  a  trade  of  about  $250,000,  requiring  22 
wagons  and  about  30  horses. 

Of   the  other  bread-makers,  the  Jennings   Bakery 

Company,  of  which  Mr.  Ephraim  J.  Jennings,  whose 
portrait  graces  our  pages,  is  president,  probably  does  as 
large  a  business  as  any,  except  the  National  Baking 

Co.  They,  like  most  of  those  which  follow,  do  a  re- 
tail as  well  as  a  wholesale  business.  The  Jennings 
Bakery  Company  have  eight  stores,  and  employ  30 
wagons  and  50  men;  use,  on  an  average,  120  bar- 
rels of  flour  per  week,  and  have  an  annual  out-put 
of   about   $190,000. 


Ephraim  J.  Jennings  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  August  17th, 
1849.  His  father  was  Charles  Grafctan  Jennings;  his  mother 
was  Sarah  Ann  Dunning,  of  Rochester,  Kent  county,  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Jennings'  great  grandfather,  Jeffrey  Jennings,  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  Ireland;  he  married  a  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Henry  Grattan,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Dublin. 
One  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  John  Jennings,  settled  in  Dub- 
lin about  the  year  1700.  He  was  a  man  held  in  high  consid- 
eration and  esteem,  and  when  he  went  to  Dublin  was  given, 
as  was  the  custom  in  treating  men  of  distinction,  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  It  is  supposed  that  he  came  to  America,  with 
other  members  of  the  Jennings  family,  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and,  after  remaining  a  while  in  this  country, 
he  returned  to  Dublin. 

The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  left  London  and 
came  to  America  in  1838,  settling  in  Brooklyn.  His  father 
was  a  custom-house  broker  in  London.  Meeting  with  re- 
verses, he  emigrated  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
his  fortune.  Here  he  became  a  manufacturer  of  ladies'  shoes. 
He  was  a  well-educated,  high-minded  and  eminently  re- 
spectable citizen.  On  his  settling  in  Brooklyn,  he  became  a 
member  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  having  been  reared 
in  the  faith  and  teachings  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
daily  life  accorded  with  his  religious  principles,  and  by  pre- 
cept and  example  he  adorned  the  religion  he  professed.  He 
was  marked  for  his  courtesy  and  pleasing  manners.     For  fif- 


teen years  he  occupied  the  position  as  sexton  of  St.  Mary's 
Church. 

He  became  a  resident  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1868,  where 
in  1869,  he  died.  When  young  Jennings  was  five  years  old' 
he  attended  public  school  No.  4,  Classon  avenue.  When  No. 
35,  in  Walworth  street,  was  opened,  he  attended  there,  until 
No.  4  was  reorganized  with  Mr.  E.  Spafard  as  its  principal 
and  he  continued  to  attend  here,  till  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age. 

As  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  for  support,  when 
not  in  school  he  used  to  vend  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  by  way  of 
adding  to  his  income.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  close  and 
intelligent  student,  mastering  all  the  branches  taught  in  the 
school  he  attended. 

Deciding  to  engage  in  some  occupation,  he  entered  the  of- 
fice of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  then  located  "at  the  corner 
of  Wall  and  Water  streets,  New  York  city,  where  he  re- 
mained six  months.  Leaving  there,  he  began  learning  the 
business  of  printing  in  the  ofiice  of  D.  Nicholson,  where  he 
remained  about  one  year,  when  he  accepted  an  offer  from 
Williams  &  Guion,  40  Fulton  street,  New  York,  prominently 
connected  with  the  National,  Guion  &  Co.  and  German 
steamers.  Mr.  Jennings  remained  with  this  firm  four  years, 
gaining  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  partners  by  his 
prompt  attention  to  business.  When  his  father  removed  to 
Bethlehem,  Pa. ,  the  young  man  severed  his  connection  with 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Guion,  and  went  with  the  f  armly  to  re- 
side in  Peniisylvania.  He  united  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  purchasing  a  home  at  Bethlehem  for  his  father.  But, 
upon  his  father's  death,  about  a  year  after  becoming  a  resi- 
dent of  Bethlehem,  this  son  returned  to  Brooklyn. 

Times  being  hard  and  employment  difficult  to  obtain,  he 
engaged  in  the  lock  factory  of  Williams,  White  &  Churchill, 
until  he  received  an  offer  of  a  clerkship  in  a  bakery,  which 
induced  him  to  leave  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Wfiliams,  White 
&  Churchill,  and  accept  the  offered  situation.  After  serving 
in  this  capacity  for  two  years,  he  started  a  small  bakery  (with 
but  one  window)  on  his  own  account,  at  265  Myrtle  avenue, 
between  Canton  and  Division  streets.  Here  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  future  success,  a  success  which  has  placed  him 
among  the  prominent  business  men  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  same  business  on  an  extensive  and  prosperous 
scale. 

Mr.  Jennings  occupies  and  has  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion as  a  citizen.  When  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  joined 
Sprague's  First  Battalion  as  a  drummer;  but  the  drum  corps 
being  full,  he  entered  the  ranks  and  shouldered  a  musket. 
This  battalion  was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  13th 
Regiment,  after  which  Mr.  Jennings  was  elected  to  the  rank 
of  second  lieutenant,  company  B,  now  retired  into  the  vete- 
ran service.  He  is  now,  and  for  several  years  has  been,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  He  is  also  a 
director  in  the  East  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  S. 
Walker,  at  Dr.  Tyng's  Church,  Stuy  vesant  square,  New  York, 
June  3d,  1873.  Mrs.  Jennings  is  a  granddaughter  of  Edward 
Walker,  a  prominent  publisher  and  binder  of  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Jennings  is  a  member  of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn,  having  always  adhered  to  the  tenets  of 
the  church  in  which  he  was  reared. 

He  has  never  been  a  politician,  but  has  always  endeavored 
to  vote  for  those  men  who  would  best  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
ofiices  to  which  they  were  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  Jennings  is  still  a  young  man,  honorably  identified 
with  the  young  business  men  of  Brooklyn,  than  which  no 
abler  representatives  of  the  business  interests  of  the  times 
exist  in  any  other  city. 
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It  is  no  afEectation  to  say  that  to  their  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments their  beautiful  city  is  largely  indebted  for  the 
commanding  commercial  position  it  has  attained. 


The  other  leading  bakers  who  sell  their  bread  at 
wholesale  and  retail  are:  Michter  JBros.,  Valentine 
Lambert,  Horace  W.  Stearns,  Perhacs  S  Dahn, 
Mwdolph  G.  Backer,  John  Kenny,  John  L.  Patch, 
etc.,  etc.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  several  stores, 
and  from  two  to  ten  wagons,  and  most  of  them 
are  doing  a  business  ranging  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  a 
year.  The  National  Baking  Co.,  already  mentioned, 
IS  a  New  York  as  well  as  a  Brooklyn  company,  and  has 
an  original  method  of  doing  business.  Mr.  Samuel 
Howe,  of  New  York,  is  president.  The  company  has 
45  stores,  of  which  35  are  in  New  York,  and  10  in 
Brooklyn.  We  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  New  York  stores,  but  the  Brooklyn 
stores  are  all  run  by  the  same  rule.  Each  has  four 
bakers;  uses  40  barrels  of  flour  a  week;  each  has  the 
same  number  of  wagons  (four,  we  believe) ;  all  make 
cake  as  well  as  bread,  and  their  out-put  is  nearly  21,- 
000  barrels  of  flour  a  year,  which  produces  a  value  of 
about  $625,000  per  annum  in  bread  and  cake. 


The  cracker  bakers,  though  few  in  number,  do  a  large 
business.  The  directory  for  1883  names  only  three; 
but  one  of  these,  the  great  house  of  Hetfield  &  Ducker, 
is  one  of  the  largest  cracker  manufactories  in  the  United 
States.  Their  large  manufactory,  75  by  125  feet,  and 
five  stories  in  height,  has  all  the  machinery  and  appli- 
ances necessary  for  the  prompt  production  of  every 
description  of  crackers  and  ship-bread.  The  house  was 
founded  in  1844  by  Miles  Swaney,  on  the  corner  of 
Pearl  and  Nassau  streets.  In  1857,  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  David  K.  Ducker,  a  son  of  William  Ducker, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  local  Methodist  preacher, 
connected  with  the  Sands  Street  M.  E.  Church.  Mr. 
D.  K.  Ducker  had  been,  for  some  years,  engaged  in  the 
flour  business,  opposite  their  present  cracker  factory, 
prior  to  1857.  In  1861,  the  business  was  removed  to 
its  present  location.  Mi\  C.  R.  Hetfield,  originally  from 
Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1857,  and  in 
the  year  1865  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Ducker.  The 
firm  was  D.  K.  Ducker  &  Co.  till  1879,  and  then 
changed  to  its  present  title  of  Hetfield  &  Ducker.  Mr. 
D.  K.  Ducker  died  in  1876,  and  William  M.  Ducker, 
his  son,  became  connected  with  the  business  at  that 
time,  and  an  equal  partner  from  1879.     In  1882,  R.  W. 
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Steele,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  who  had  been  in 
their  employ  for  fifteen  years,  was  given  an  interest  in 
the  business. 

From  1844  to  1857,  their  largest  production  was 
about  30  barrels  of  flouraweek  (1,560  barrels  per  year), 
and  they  employed  5  or  6  men.  Since  1857,  it  has 
grown  steadily,  till  it  now  consumes  150  barrels  of  flour 
per  day,  equal  to  900  barrels  per  week,  or  46,800  barrels 
per  year;  gives  employment  to  over  200  hands,  and  turns 
out  from  13,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  of  crackers 
and  ship-bread  in  the  year,  of  a  value  of  more  than 
11,500,000.  They  send  their  goods  all  over  the  world, 
and  there  is  but  one  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
manufacture. 

Daniel  Canty,  of  532  Grand  street,  E.  D.,  is  also  a 
cracker  baker  of  fair  reputation,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  business  about  eighteen  years,  and  makes  excel- 
lent goods.  He  uses  about  3,600  barrels  of  flour  in  a 
year,  employs  10  hands,  and  sends  out  six  delivery 
wagons.  His  out-put  is  probably  something  like 
$100,000. 

Louis  P.  Vogel,  of  174  Twelfth  street,  is  also  a 
cracker  baker;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  particulars  of  his  bilsiness. 

The  fancy  bread  bakers  are  very  numerous,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  achieved  an  excellent  reputation. 
The  best  houses  are  also  cake  bakers.  James  Morton 
was,  for  a  long  time,  at  the  head  of  this  class,  and 
Anderson  <&  Co.,  White  <&  Go.  (the  successors  of 
Kernan&  Co.),  Thomas  Sw any,  oi  241  Court  street, 
and  his  son,  Iheodore  A.  Swany,  of  634  Bedford  avenue, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  prominent  members  of  it. 

The  calce-bahers  are  also  very  numerous,  and  of  every 
degree  of  excellence.  Many,  and,  perhaps  all,  of  those 
we  have  named  as  fancy  bread  bakers,  have  also  a  high 
reputation  for  their  cake;  but  there  are  also  many 
others,  who  conduct  their  business  on  a  smaller  scale. 


who  have  a  high  local 
reputation  for  their  cake. 
Many  of  these  bakers 
have  an  annual  produc- 
tion, not  exceeding  $io  - 
000;  but  their  cakes  are 
not  the  worse  for  that. 
To  name  some  of  these 
might  seem  invidious, 
since  those  of  equal  merit 
who  were  omitted  might 
deem  themselves  wronged. 
From  careful  inquiry,  we 
judge  that  the  number  of 
these  cake  bakers,  of  ex- 
cellent local  reputation, 
exceeds  40. 

The  pastry  cooks  and 
cake  makers  attached  to 
the  great  hotels  and  first- 
class  restaurants,  as  well  as  the  caterers,  of  whom  there 
are  five  or  six,  are  a  class  by  themselves;  and  whUe 
they  are  really  very  highly  skilled  as  bakers,  they 
do  not  affiliate  with  the  bakers  generally.  Of  these, 
W.  D.  G.  Boggs,  J.  T.  Benson,  G.  W.  Swain,  Jr., 
Wm.  Vines,  and  Miss  Emily  Murray,  and  the  c?iefs  of 
Dieter's,  Hubel's,  Gage's,  the  WaH  House,  the  Pierre- 
pont  House,  Thompson's,  etc.,  etc.,  are  those  best  known 
to  the  public. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  pie  bakers.  Of  the  ten 
or  twelve  of  these,  the  Broohlyn  Pie  Baking  Co.  and 
the  Metropolitan  Pie  Bakery  are  the  largest;  John 
Kobbe  is  the  manager  and  principal  proprietor  of 
the  former,  and  John  Albohn  of  the  latter.  Edwin 
Chenoweth,  Jacob  Miners,  F.  Granilich,  Valentine 
Gruthy,  Caspar  Eoester,  Henry  Leutz,  Thomas  Lindsay, 
Anton  Miltner  and  Louis  Volz,  are  also  largely  en- 
gaged in  this  business.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
while  the  pie,  in  all  its  dyspepsia-producing  varieties,  is 
essentially  a  Yankee  institution,  yet  all  these  pie  bakers, 
with  a  single  exception,  are  Germans. 

But  these  pie  bakers  do  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 
the  manufacture  of  pies.  Very  many  of  the  fancy 
bread  and  cake  bakers  also  make  pies  for  their  cus- 
tomers, and  the  quality  of  these  often  surpasses  those 
of  the  professional  pie  makers. 

Summing  up  now  the  bread  and  bakery  products, 
we  find  that  in  the  wholesale  bread  and  the  cracker  de- 
partments alone,  the  annual  product  of  not  more  than 
nine  or  ten  houses  exceeds  $4,000,000,  and  the  number 
of  hands  they  employ  is  about  650.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 612,  probably  more  than  forty  do  a  business  of 
$20,000  or  more,  and  employ  at  least  eight  hands  each, 
making  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  $850,000,  and 
325  hands;  one  hundred  and  fifty  produce  $10,000  or 
more,  and  employ  at  least  four  hands  each,  aggregatmg 
about  $1,500,000  and  600  hands;  of  the  remainder,  not 
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less  than  250  produce  $5,000  or  more,  and  employ  two 
or  three  hands  each,  aggregating  $1,250,000  and  about 
600  hands,  and  the  remaining  1(52  do  a  business  of  from 
$2  000  to  $3,000  each,  and  employ  not  more  than  one 
hand  beside  their  own  labor.  The  aggregate  for  these 
would  be  about  $400,000  and  162  hands.  This  would 
make  a  grand  aggregate  of  $8,000,006  annual  product, 
and  the  employment  of  2,33'7  hands.  We  think  no 
one  who  has  gone  carefully  over  the  ground,  as  we 
have  can  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  these 
figures. 

SuBSECTioiT  I. —  Confectionery. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  bakery  business  is  that 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  confectionery.  Some 
of  the  fancy  bread  and  cake  bakers  are  confectioners 
also,  and  many  of  the  confectioners  deal,  in  a  moderate 
way,  in  cakes  and  comfits  as-well.  The  census  of  1880 
reported  104  confectionery  manufactories  in  Brooklyn, 
having  $236,235  capital,  employing  228  hands,  paying 
$79,47V  wages,  and  producing  $822,843  annually. 
There  were  eight  confectioners  also  in  the  county 
towns,  making  112  in  all,  and  giving  a  total  product  of 
about  $866,000.  We  doubt  if  all  these  were  really 
manufacturing  confectioners,  but  as  they  probably  in- 
cluded the  ice  cream  manufacturers,  of  whom  there 
are  a  considerable  number,  the  number  may  not  be 
overstated.  The  Brooklyn  directory  for  1883  gives  the 
names  of  505  confectioners  and  ice  cream  manufac- 
turers, but  we  know  that  more  than  one-half  of  these 
are  dealers  in  confectionery  only.  It  would  probably 
he  much  too  large  an  estimate  to  put  down  the  manu- 
facturing confectioners  as  200.  Some  of  these  do  a 
large  business.  Among  these,  the  largest  house  is 
Mason,  Au  &  Zollinger,  of  83  Fulton  street;  while 
James  Duckworth  &  Son,  Huyler,  James  S.  Buchanan, 
Henry  Josenhans,  Henry  M.  Crowell,  F.  (7,  Smith,  L. 
B.  Fleming  &  Co.,  Herman  Giese,  Charles  Mollen- 
hagen,  George  T.  Riley  (who  is  also  a  fancy  baker), 
George  E.  Stevens,  Erederich  Schlobohm,  are  all  large 
manufacturers;  and  among  the  ice  cream  makers,  who 
are  not  general  confectioners,  are  J.  M.  Horton  (who, 
in  addition,  makes  a  specialty  of '  Charlotte  Russes), 
Thomas  Denham,  Dixon  S  Wilson,  Peter  Arnaud, 
and  Robert  Reid. 

The  present  confectionery  and  ice  cream  manufac- 
ture in  the  county  employs  more  than  500  hands  and 
produces  over  $1,150,000  annually. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

Distilleries  and  Breweries. 

The  distilling  and  brewing' industries  of  Kings  county 
are  of  great  extent,  and  their  production  of  very  large 
amount. 

The  census  of  1880  does  not  report  these  industries 
under  the  head  of  Manufactures  of  Twenty  Cities,  nor 


under  the  county  statistics,  reserving  them  for  its  gen- 
eral and  State  statistics  of  distilled  and  malt  liquors, 
which  were  kept  separate  from  other  manufactures. 
They  do  not  distinguish  between  the  distilleries  and  the 
breweries.  By  personal  application  to  the  census  oflSce, 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  following  statement  of 
the  manufacture  in  Kings  county,  in  manuscript : — 
Liquors  distilled  and  malt  liquors — 42  establishments; 
capital,  $3,888,500;  average  number  of  hands  employed, 
1,102;  wages  paid,  $547,594;  raw  material  used,  $2,- 
814,792;  annual  products,  $4,993,772.  We  have  tried 
to  check  these  by  the  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Office,  but,  as  the  revenue  district  includes  Queens  and 
Richmond  counties  as  well  as  Kings,  and  the  largest 
distillery  in  the  United  States  has  part  of  its  works  in 
Queens  and  part  in  Kings  (and,  we  believe,  also,  one  of 
its  distilling  houses  in  New  York  city),  we  have  been 
unable  to  make  any  very  satisfactory  comparison  of 
their  figures  with  those  of  the  Census  Office.  We  have 
encountered  other  difficulties  also.  Both  the  distillers 
and  brewers  are  wholly  opposed  to  giving  any  statistics 
of  their  business  for  publication.  The  census  did  not 
make  any  distinction  between  them,  though  they  had 
the  legal  power  to  obtain  it;  and  the  task  of  securing 
these  returns,  when  attempted  by  a  private  citizen,  is 
almost  hopeless. 

We  have;  by  persistent  and  protracted  effort,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  information  which  satisfies  us  that 
the  capital,  the  number  of  hands,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction are  each  much  greater  than  they  were  stated 
to  be  in  the  Census  report;  and  that,  if  they  were  not 
understated  then,  there  must  have  been  a  wonderful 
and  extraordinary  increase,  within  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years,  of  which  we  can  find  no  evidence. 

Our  returns  from  the  Distilleries  are  not  so  full  as 
we  could  wish.  There  are  eight  of  them,  of  whom  two 
are  reported  as  having  offices  in  New  York  city.  They 
are  all  of  large  size,  but  the  Ridgewood  Distilling  Co., 
which  is,  we  believe.  Gaff,  Fleischmann  &  Co.'s  Kings 
County  Distillery;  Edward  Kane's  extensive  distillery 
in  South  Brooklyn;  Oscar  King  <&  Son,  on  First  street; 
E.  D.  Fischer  Bros.,  in  Third  avenue;  H.  &  H.  Reiners, 
in  Stagg  street,  and  John  L.  Hasbrouck  <&  Co.,  in 
Front  street,  are  the  largest. 

Most  of  them,  and  perhaps  all,  are  engaged  princi- 
pally in  the  production  of  high  proof  alcohol,  or  "  high 
wines,"  as  they  are  called,  for  which  there  is  a  large 
market  for  chemical,  medical  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  export.  Much  is  sent  to  France, 
and  a  part  of  it,  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of 
the  wine  production  there,  comes  back  to  us,  after  a 
year  or  so,  duly  doctored,  and  bearing  the  inscriptions, 
"Pure  Old  Cognac,"  or  "S.  O.  P.  Brandy,  1838,  1848, 
or  1868,"  or  some  other  dates  from  thirty  to  fifty  years 
old.  Whiskey  is  not  made  to  any  considerable  extent, 
as  it  can  be  produced  so  much  more  cheaply  in  the 
grain  growing  regions  of  the  West,  and  genuine  rum, 
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gin  and  brandy  can  be  made  more  profitably  in  otter 
sections  than  here.  The  production  of  these  eight  dis- 
tilleries cannot  be  ascertained  very  definitely,  but  from 
the  best  information  we  can  gather,  we  conclude  that 
they  employ  between  400  and  500  hands,  and  that 
their  annual  product  is  not  less  than  $1,700,000,  and 
perhaps  reaches  two  million  dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  Bkbwbeies,  our  knowledge  is  more 
definite,  though  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

There  were  in  Kings  county,  in  January,  1884,  thirty- 
five  breweries.  One  or  two  had  failed,  and  two  or 
three  had  changed  hands  during  the  preceding  year. 
Of  these,  eight  manufacture  wai&s  'beer,  a  very  mild 
beer,  containing  only  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
and  classed  by  the  saloon  keepers  among  the  temper- 
ance drinks.  Weiss  beer  is  always  sold  in  bottles,  con- 
taining a  little  more  than  a  wine  pint.  The  retail  price 
per  bottle,  the  bottles  being  returned,  is  five  cents. 
The  wholesale  price  is,  we  believe,  about  35  cents  per 
dozen.  The  whole  production  is  not  far  from  4,500,000 
bottles  a  year,  and  the  annual  product  may  have  a  value 
of  $150,000.  Of  the  eight  manufacturers,  Henry 
Deventhal  is  the  largest,  his  production  exceeding  a 
million  of  bottles  a  year.  Anton  Monud  follows;  and 
the  two  Marquardts,  F.  W.  Witte,  H.  Imrnen,  John 
Menninger  and  W.  Gunther  succeed  in  about  the  order 
we  have  named. 

Of  the  remaining  27  breweries,  seven  manufacture 
ale  of  varying  quality,  one  of  the  seven  making  lager 
bier  also,  and  twenty  manufacture  lager  bier  exclusive- 
ly. The  prices  of  both  the  ale  and  lager  bier  vary 
within  certain  limits,  according  to  their  quality;  but, 
on  investigation,  we  find  that  $8  per  barrel  of  30  gal- 
lons is  a  fair  average  price.  Our  returns  show  that  the 
annual  production  of  the  11  breweries  does  not  vary 
much  from  981,000  barrels,  being  rather  over  than  un- 
der that  amount.  This  would  give  an  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  $7,848,000,  and  adding  the  weiss  beer — 
$150,000— a  total  sum  of  $7,998,000,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, 18,000,000. 

This  is  an  enormous  advance  on  the  Census  reports  ; 
for,  adding  our  lowest  estimate  of  the  distillery  pro- 
duct, which  is  undoubtedly  too  low,  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  $9,600,000  as  against  the  $4,993,772  of  the 
Census — just  about  double.  Astonished  at  this  result, 
we  have  consulted  the  men  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  business  intercourse  with  the  brewers,  were  most 
likely  to  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  their  produc- 
tion, and  the  answer  has  been  in  all  cases  that  our  fig- 
ures were  too  low.  We  have  checked  off  the  produc- 
tion of  each  brewery  very  carefully,  but  with  the  same 
result.  We  cannot,  then,  doubt  the  correctness  of  our 
estimate. 

There  are,  probably,  two  reasons  for  this  difference: 
one,  that,  despite  the  authority  with  which  the  agents 
of  the  census  were  armed,  they  were  often  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  manufacturers,  and  were 


particularly  liable  to  be  deceived  in  this  matter,  where 
the  products  were  sure  to  be  heavily  taxed;  the  other 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  appli- 
ance's,  of  which  the  refrigerating  machine  was  the  most 
important,  the  capacity  of  the  breweries  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  their  expenses  in  the  manufac- 
ture reduced.  The  ale  and  lager  bier  of  Kings  county 
have  always  borne  a  high  reputation,  and  that  of  some 
of  its  breweries  is  not  surpassed  anywhere.  This  fact 
has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  their  products  from 
other  cities  and  states,  and  this  demand  has  been  met 
by  a  larger  manufacture.  The  increase  in  production 
has,  perhaps,  with  our  rapidly  augmenting  population 
caused  a  greater  home  consumption,  but  much  of  the 
new  product  has  been  consumed  in  other  states  and 
cities. 

The  leading  brewers  of  Brooklyn  are  the  WiUiams- 
burgh  Brewery,  lager,  about  80,000  barrels  a  year; 
Warren  G.  Abbott,  ale  and  lager,  and  S.  Ziebmann's 
Sons,  lager,  each  about  75,000  barrels.  These  are  fol- 
lowed very  closely  by  Otto  Huber,  H  B.  Scharmann 
<&  Co.,  Obermeyer  <&  Liebmann,  the  Boulevard  Gar- 
den Brewery  and  N.  Seitz's  Son,  whose  portrait  and 
biography  grace  our  pages.  Mr.  Seitz  has  a  very  fine 
brewery,  with  all  the  latest  and  best  appliances.  He 
employs  about  50  men,  sends  out  22  wagons,  and  keeps 
twice  that  number  of  the  gigantic  Norman  horses, 
which  brewers  so  much  affect,  and  his  lager  bier  has  a 
very  high  reputation. 


Nicholas  and  Michael  Seitz.— Nicholas  Seitz,  a  native  of 
Bavaria,  came  to  America  in  1843,  and  was  employed  for 
nearly  three  years  by  F.  &  M.  Schaefifer,  hrewers,  of  New 
York.  In  1846,  he  established  a  brewery  on  Thirteenth 
street,  New  York,  and  carried  on  a  measurably  succeseful 
business  there  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During  the  year  1848, 
he  removed  to  Williamsburg,  and  began  brewing  at  the 
corner  of  Maujer  and  Waterbury  (late  Remsen)  streets.  His 
business  flourished,  and  subsequently  he  removed  to  a  place 
directly  across  Maujer  street,  and  later  to  the  site  of  the 
brewery  now  owned  by  his  son,  Michael  Seitz. 

The  buildings  now  in  use  by  Mr.  Seitz,  his  father  began  to 
erect  in  1866.  The  establishment  is  very  large  of  its  kind, 
occupying  nineteen  lots  lying  on  Waterbury  street,  and  be- 
tween Maujer  and  Ten  Eyck  streets.  In  1871,  Mr.  Seitz  trans- 
ferred the  business  to  his  sons,  Michael  and  Joseph,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Frank  X.  Bill.  In  January,  1873,  Michael  and 
Joseph  Seitz  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bill,  and,  five 
years  later,  Michael  Seitz  bought  the  share  of  his  brother, 
Joseph,  and  has  since  been  sole  proprietor. 

Nicholas  Seitz  married  Catherine  Stahl,  of  New  York,  and 
she  bore  him  seven  children,  named,  in  the  order  of  their 
nativity,  Michael,  Joseph,  John,  Catharine,  Theriasia,  Anna 
and  Mary,  all  of  whom  are  living  except  John,  Catharine  and 
Anna. 

Michael  Seitz,  eldest  child  of  Nicholas  and  Catharine  (Stahl) 
Seitz,  was  born  in  New  York,  October  16th,  1844,  and  re- 
moved to  Williamsburgh  with  his  parents,  where  he,  early 
in  life,  attended  the  public  schools,  to  which  his  educational 
advantages  were  limited.  When  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  assist  about  the  work  in  the  brew- 
ery; and,  when  he  was  only  seventeen,  his  father  being  sick, 
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lie  assumed  and  creditably  discharged  the  duties  of  foreman. 
On  the  recovery  of  his  father,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
brewery  as  superintendent,  and  so  continued  up  to  and  most 
of  the  time  since  he  became  proprietor.  Mr.  Seitz's  early  and 
long  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  brewing  renders  him 
one  of  the  most  expert  lager  beer  manufacturers  in,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of.  New  York.  The  products  of  his  brewery  find  a 
ready  market  and  a  large  sale,  and  his  already  very  extensive 
business  is  constantly  increasing. 

In  August,  1878,  Mr.  Seitz  married  Elizabeth  Huwer,  of 
Williamsburg,  and  they  have  three  children,  named  Mary, 
Michael  and  Anna. 


Other  brewers,  of  nearly  the  same  rank,  are:  Joseph 
Burger,  Charles  Lipsius,  Ferdinand  MlXnch,  all  lager; 
The  Leavy  and  Britton  Brewing  Company,  William 
Vlmer  and  Ochs  d>  Lehnert,  each  lager;  while  Henry 
Kiefer,  Leonard  &  Eppig,  Joseph  Fullert  and  Charles 
Frese,  each  lager,  and  Howard  <&  Fuller,  ale,  produce 
somewhat  less,  though  still  large  manufacturers.  Of 
those  whose  production  ranges  from  $150,000  to  |200,- 
000  per  year,  there  are  the  Budweiser  Brewing  Com- 
pany and  Metzler  Brothers,  lager;  and  the  Long  Island 
Brewing  Company,  George  Malcom  and  Streeter  dt 
Benison,  ale.  Two  others  produce  not  more  than 
*100,000  a  year.     One  of  these  makes  lager  and  the 


other  ale.  The  whole  product  is  fearful  to  contem- 
plate— nearly  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  beer  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  county.  It  should  be 
said,  indeed,  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  this  great 
product  is  sold  to  other  markets  than  ours;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  considerable  quantities  of  beer  and  ale  are 
brought  here  from  New  York,  Newark,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  from  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  census  statistics  are  equally  in  fault  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
The  rule  is  that,  including  the  drivers  of  wagons,  por- 
ters, etc.,  as  well  as  the  workmen  engaged  directlj^  in 
brewing,  the  allowance  should  be  two  hands  for  every 
thousand  barrels  of  annual  product.  The  weiss  beer 
men  exceed  this  proportion,  but  the  largest  ale  and 
lager  brewers  have  brought  their  machinery  to  such 
perfection  that  they  do  not  quite  come  up  to  it.  Eight- 
een hundred  is,  however,  a  low  estimate  of  the  entire 
force  employed  by  the  brewers;  and  this,  with  the  500 
hands  in  the  distilleries,  gives  2,300  as  the  entire  num- 
ber of  hands  in  the  distilleries  and  breweries  of  Kings 
county — a  little  more  than  double  the  number  reported 
by  the  census. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 
Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  and  elastic  goods,  though 
of  considerable  amount,  and  embracing  many  varieties 
of  these  goods,  has  not  attained  to  the  magnitude 
which  it  has  reached  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Khode  Island  or  Connecticut.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  this  manufacture  is  one  which 
attains  its  highest  productiveness  in  small  cities  and 
towns  rather  than  in  the  large  cities.  Only  four  of  the 
cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  ryport  manufactories 
of  rubber  goods  in  the  census.  These  four  are :  Boston, 
11,095,000  of  product;  New  York,  $1,037,768;  Brook- 
lyn, $922,857;  and  Chicago,  $35,600.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Waterbury  and  Colchester,  Conn.,  two  or  three 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  to  uns  of  Massachusetts,  as 
Maiden,  Springfield,  Andover  and  East  Hampton,  and 
the  small  towns  of  Rhode  Island,  produce  the  greater 
part  of  the  rubber  goods  in  the  United  States.  The 
reported  production  of  New  York  city  was  only 
$115,000  more  than  that  of  Brooklyn,  and  left  almost  a 
million  for  the  production  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  of  the  state. 

The  actual  production  of  rubber  goods,  in  Brooklyn 
and  Kings  county,  is  considerably  lai-ger  than  is  reported 
in  the  census,  as  we  have  found  was  the  case  with  many 
other  manufactures.  The  census  figures  are :  0 
establishments;  $298,837  capital;  273  hands;  $120,885 
wages  paid;  $664,335  of  material  used,  and  $922,857 
of  annual  product. 

The  directory  gives  the  names  of  twelve  establish- 
ments, of  which  one  and  probably  two  or  three  are 
only  dealers  in  rubber  goods,  but  there  are  certainly 
nine  and  possibly  ten  manufacturers.  Of  these,  il/r. 
Francis  H.  Holton  seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer. 
Mr.  Holton,  whose  portrait  graces  our  pages,  and 
whose  biography  will  be  found  below,  removed  from 
Boston  to  Brooklyn  in  1856,  and  after  starting  a  rubber 
factory  in  New  York,  in  that  year,  removed  it  to 
Brooklyn  in  1860,  and  commenced  here  the  manufacture 
of  surgical,  medical  and  stationery  articles  of  rubber. 
In  1870,  Mr.  C.  B.  Dickinson  became  his  partner,  and 
in  1874,  bought  his  interest  in  the  business,  and  has 
since  conducted  it  at  660  and  662  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Holton  immediately  started  another 
rubber  factory  in  New  York  city,  and  in  1877  removed 
that  to  the  foot  of  Adams  street,  Brooklyn.  Both 
establishments  are  now  doing  a  large  business,  Mr. 
Holton  employing  about  one  hundred  hands,  and  turn- 
ing out  more  than  $200,000  of  goods  annually,  while 
Mr.  Dickinson's  number  of  hands  and  out-put  are  about 
the  same.  Meanwhile  other  houses  have  gone  into  other 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  and  with 
remarkable  success. 

The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manvfacturing 
Company,  of  55  Franklin  avenue  and  23  Park  Place, 


N.  Y.,  is  a  very  large  manufactory  and  turns  out 
immense  quantities  of  rubber  belting,  packing  and 
hose,  car  springs,  vulcanized  rubber  fabrics,  etc.  It 
employs  about  150  men,  and  its  annual  out-put  is  about 
$300,000. 

Bachrach  Brothers,  of  Leonard  and  Devoe  streets 
E.  D.,  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
clothing  and  gossamer  goods,  as  are  also  the  Johnson 
Rubber  Works,  of  Flushing  avenue,  cor.  Steuben,  and 
we  believe,  also,  the  A.  H.  Smith  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  74  and  76  Ninth  street.  Mr.  Eugene 
Doherty,  of  444  First  street,  E.  D.,  makes  hard-rubber 
goods  of  all  descriptions;  and  the  other  two  are  we 
believe,  in  some  branch  of  the  rubber  or  gossamer 
goods,  in  a  modei-ate  way.  The  rubber  toy  ballons  are, 
it  is  said,  manufactured  by  some  of  these  bouses,  and 
possibly  other  toys.  No  rubber  shoes,  boots,  or  arctics 
are  made  here,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the 
rubber  or  gutta  percha  plates  for  dentists'  use,  nor  the 
larger  car  springs. 

The  entire  number  of  hands  emjiloyed  in  the  rubber 
manufacture  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  about 
550;  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  about  $260,000,  and 
the  total  output,  about  $1,325,000. 


Francis  H.  Holton,  President  of  the  F.  H.  Holton  Rubber 
Company,  was  born  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  November  17th, 
1831.  His  parents  were  Luther  and  Marcia  (Mixer)  nolton. 
The  American  branch  of  the  family  of  Holton  is  descended 
from  one  of  the  name  who  emigrated  from  Ipswich,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1680,  and  located  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  whence 
Fi-ancis  H.  Holton's  ancestors  removed  to  Northfield  in  1735. 

Mr.  Holton's  educational  advantages  were  very  limited,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  began  his  business 
career  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  went  to  Boston  and 
was  employed  in  the  shoe  and  rubber  store  of  his  uncle, 
Samuel  Holton,  in  finishing  for  the  market  the  crude  rubber 
shoes  imported  for  the  American  trade  before  they  were 
superseded  by  those  made  under  the  Goodyear  patents. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Holton  removed  to  New  York  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  by  a  Broadway  firm  dealing  in  rubber 
goods;  but  he  soon  resigned  his  position  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  druggists'  and  stationers'  specialties  in  rub- 
ber, opening  a  factory  on  Broadway,  near  Thirty-seventh 
street. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Holton  removed  his  business  to  Brooklyn, 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  1856.  In  1868,  Mr. 
William  Gray  became  his  partner,  and,  in  1870,  sold  his 
interest  in  the  enterprise  to  Mr.  Charles  B.  Dickinson,  who, 
in  1874,  bought  the  entire  business  of  Mr.  Holton. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Holton  established  a  factory  in  New  York, 
and  in  1877  removed  it  to  Brooklyn,  locating  at  his  present 
site  at  the  foot  of  Adams  street. 

The  business  has  grown,  from  one  employing  five  or  six 
hands  in  1860,  to  such  proportions  that,  in  1883,  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  hands  find  constant  employment.  The 
demand  for  the  wares  produced  at  this  establishment  is  so 
great  that  it  exceeds  the  capacity  for  production,  principally 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large  factory  now  in  use  is 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  business ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  fully  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  trade  as  to 
quantity,  Mr.  Holton  contemplates  a  speedy  removal  to  more 

commodious  and  advantageous  quarters. 
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The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Holton  is,  in  some  sense,  antecedent 
to  any  similar  one  in  the  city,  and  though  the  development 
of  the  ruhber  interest  and  improvements  in  rubber  manu- 
facture have  perhaps  exceeded  those  of  any  others,  Mr. 
Holton  has  not  only  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  but  has  led 
some  of  his  competitors  in  numerous  valuable  features  of 
the  industry. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Holton  married  Hannah  Maria  Blake,  of 
Boston,  and  has  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  dead, 
the  oldest,  Francis  H.  Holton,  Jr.,  now  assisting  him  in  the 
conduct  of  this  important  business. 


SECTION  XXV. 

Manufactured  Tobacco,  Cigars,  Cigarettes 
and  Snuff. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  for  chewing,  smoking 
and  snuffs,  not  including  cigars  or  cigarettes,  is  a  large 
industry,  although  conducted  in  only  ten  establish- 
ments. These  ten  factories  have  a  capital  of  $1,059,- 
890;  employ  941  hands  (with  an  average  force  of  601); 
pay  out  $198,770  wages;  use  of  the  raw  tobacco,  $931,- 
250;  and  produce  annually  |2,302,703.  Some  of  the 
figures  of  the  Census  Office  differ  slightly  from  these, 
but  the  aggregates  are  the  same.  New  York  county, 
from  17  establishments,  produces  $4,320,972,  not  quite 
twice  as  much.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes is  not  very  large  in  Kings  county,  being  carried 
on  in  the  small  way  by  numerous  producers  (341  es- 
tablishments, employing  923  hands  and  producing 
$977,480  .dollars  worth  of  these  goods) ;  but  in  Now 
York,  though  many  of  the  individual  factories  are 
small,  the  aggregate  production  is  very  great;  761  es- 
tablishments with  a  capital  of  $5,858,448,  employing 
16,988  hands  and  paying  out  $6,066,455  for  wages, 
using  $8,805,147  of  raw  materials  and  producing  cigars 
and  cigarettes  to  the  value  of  $18,347,108.  As  these  re- 
turns are  those  of-the  Internal  Revenue  oiBces,  they  are 
not  probably  overstated.  The  great  difference  in  the 
production  of  the  two  counties  is  said  to  be  due  to  two 
causes,  viz.,  that  five  or  six  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments conduct  their  manufacture  on  an  immense  scale, 
many  hundreds  of  operatives  being  employed  on  the 
production  of  a  single  brand  of  cigars  or  cigarettes,  and 
the  aggregates  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  jobbing 
and  retail  demand  of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and 
a  considerable  export  demand  in  addition;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  smaller  manufacturers,  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  larger,  farm  out  the  manufacture 
to  families  and  small  companies  of  operatives,  in  Brook- 
lyn, East  New  York,  Flatbush  and  elsewhere,  they 
furnishing  the  tobacco,  and  the  work  being  done  often 
in  hall  bedrooms,  or  living  rooms  in  tenement  houses, 
novels  and  shanties;  and  the  finished  but  unstamped 
and  unlabeled  cigars,  often  fresh  from  rooms  reeking 
with  filth  and  disease,  are  delivered  at  the  factory, 
where  they  will  receive  the  name  of  some  famous 
wand,  and  are  put  upon  the  market.     The  cigars,  etc., 


made  in  this  way,  are  produced  at  lower  cost  than  those 
made  in  larger  establishments,  but  command  nearly  the 
same  prices.  New  York  is  credited  with  their  produc- 
tion, while  they  are  actually  manufactured  in  Kings 
county.  Since  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  tax,  a  large 
number  of  these  operatives  have  emigrated  from  New 
York  to  Kings  county,  an  undesirable  addition  to  the 
population.  The  quantity  of  cigars  and  cigarettes 
produced  in  New  York  county  is  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  quantity  produced  in  the  whole  country, 
while  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  other  forms,  in 
New  York  and  Kings  counties  together  is  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  amount  in  the  country.  The 
leading  houses  in  the  production  of  chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco  and  snuff,  in  Kings  county,  are  :  William 
Haslam  <&  Son  /  the  ITehlbeck  Manufacturing  Co./ 
Buchanan  andLyall;  Abrani  Aschner  t6  Son/  Lipman 
Arensberg;  Sebastian  H.  Appel ;  Gabriel  Schwager  ; 
Charles  Vbgeler ;  August  Pape,  etc.,  etc.  Morris 
Hirsch,  though  a  large  dealer  in  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  and  snuff,  does  not  manufacture  these  articles 
very  largely;  confining  his  manufacturing  mostly  to 
cigars,  in  which  he  takes  the  lead  in  Kings  county. 
Mr.  Hirsch  is  a  native  of  Austria,  born  in  1842,  and 
is  a  practical  cigar-maker,  having  served  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  business  in  New  York  city,  and  subsequently 
conducted  his  cigar-making  in  West  street.  New  York, 
till  1868,  when  he  bought  out  the  long-established  cigar 
factory  of  J.  J.  Blair,  at  53-55  Fulton  street,  which  he 
still  continues.  He  employs  about  50  cigar-makers  and 
contemplates  enlarging  his  place,  that  he  may  extend 
his  business.  He  manufactures  over  two  millions  of 
cigars,  and  purchases  many  thousands  beside,  for  his 
three  stores.  His  annual  production  exceeds  $150,000, 
and  his  sales  are  much  larger. 

Among  the  other  leading  cigar-makers  are:  Harned 
Brothers,  of  18  Broadway,  E.  D.,  whose  factory  is 
25x15  feet  and  four  stories  high,  and  who  employ  35 
hands  or  more  and  produce  cigars  to  the  amount  of 
about  $120,000  ;  Roque  Fuente  <&  Son,  of  89  Pulton 
street,  who  are  retailers  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  but  have 
a  factory  at  the  rear  of  their  store,  in  which  they  em- 
ploy from  ten  to  fifteen  hands,  and  turn  out  from  $35,- 
000  to  $40,000  per  annum  ;  Andrew  Boitel,  of  474 
Fifth  avenue,  also  a  retailer,  but  who  has  a  cigar  fac- 
tory in  rear  of  his  store,  where  he  employs  a  number  of 
hands  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cigars;  the  Echford 
Cigar  Manufactory,  63  Greenpoint  avenue,  E.  D.; 
Charles  H.  Eggert  <&  Bro.,  of  Kingston  and  Atlantic 
avenues;  Morris  M.  GrodjinsM,  of  425  Fulton  street; 
Edwin  A.  Hathaway,  of  129  Grand  street;  John  N. 
Grunewald,  of  Court  street;  Herman  Seidenberg,  401 
Fulton  street,  etc.,  etc. 

The  business  directory  reports  727  cigar  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  and  123  tobacconists,  or  850  in  all ; 
not  more  than  one-half  of  these  are  manufacturers,  to 
any  considerable  extent;  this  would  be  an  increase  of  74 
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establishments  over  1880.  The  425  employ  not  less 
than  2,800  hands,  pay  about  $613,000  wages  and  turn 
out  over  $4,300,000  of  tobacco,  cigars  and  snuff  an- 
nually; the  amount  having  materially  increased  since 
the  reduction  of  the  tax. 


SECTION  XXVI. 
Watches  and  Clocks. 


SuBSECTiox  I. —  Watch  Cases. 

This  manufacture  produces  a  large  amount  from  a 
few  establishments,  but  the  cost  of  material  is  so  great 
that  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  large.  The  census  of 
1880  reported  only  4  establishments  in  Brooklyn,  with 
an  investment  of  $156,585  as  capital,  employing  295 
hands,  paying  $249,816  wages,  using  $717,177  of  mater- 
ial, and  producing  annually  $1,109,146  of  watch  cases, 
gold,  silver  and  nickel. 

We  must  confess,  that  we  have  very  little  confidence 
in  these  figures.  In  1870  there  were  no  watch  case 
manufacturers  reported  in  Kings  county,  though  some 
of  our  manufacturers  have  been  here  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  Brooklyn  Business  Directory  for  1883-4, 
gives  the  names  of  nine,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  busi- 
ness here  for  eight  or  ten  years  or  more  to  our  personal 
knowledge.  Three  or  four  may  possibly  have  started 
since  1880.  The  names  of  these  manufacturers  of 
watch  cases  are  :  The  Sroohlyn  'Watch  Case  Co.; 
James  A.  Carlier;  Courvoisier,  Wilcox  dt  Co.;  Jean- 
not  (t  ShiehUr;  Martin  &  tlorlmont;  JiiUs  Menegai/ ; 
Charles  Schwitter;  Thode  &  Co.,  and  Gustave  Wille- 
min.  In  1870  the  census  reported  33  establishments 
in  New  York  city,  producing  $1,754,500  of  watch 
cases.  The  census  of  1880  reports  none  in  that  city, 
although  the  great  house  of  Robbins  &  Appleton,  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  turn  out 
about  $2,000,000  worth  of  watch  cases  annually  from 
their  factory  in  Bond  street,  and  two  or  three  other 
large  manufacturers  are  known  to  us  personally.  The 
wonder  is  that  several  of  the  Brooklyn  manufacturers, 
who  have  offices  in  New  York,  were  not  reckoned  as 
New  York  manufacturers. 

There  are  two  or  three  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
production  of  watch  cases,  which  go  far  to  make  the 
business  unprofitable.  The  largest  producers  of  watches 
in  this  country,  as  far  as  their  very  extensive  works 
will  permit,  prefer  to  case  their  own  watch  movements, 
because,  especially  with  stem-winders,  there  is  required 
so  nice  an  adjustment  of  the  watch  to  the  case,  that 
even  a  slight  variation  in  the  size,  or  in  the  fitting  of 
the  stem,  might  result  speedily  in  a  broken  main-spring 
or  a  derangement  of  the  action  of  the  watch.  One  of 
the  great  companies  (the  Elgin),  it  is  true,  makes  no 
cases;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reputation 
of  its  watches  has  not  been  impaired  thereby.  The 
foreign  watches,  which  are  sent  here  as  movements  to 


be  cased,  are  of  later  years  (especially  the  Swiss  and 
French  watches)  of  so  variable  sizes,  that  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  a  case  here,  unless  made  expressly  for  it  fits 
it  exactly. 

Then  there  is  the  large  amount  of  capital  required 
and  the  fierce  competition  in  all  styles  of  cases,  which 
has  reduced  the  profit  to  a  very  narrow  margin.  The 
demand  for  these  cases,  especially  for  the  silver  and 
nickel,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  gold,  is  very  large 
and  constantly  increasing,  but  when  the  manufacturers 
and  the  importers  of  cheap  movements  are  advertising 
them  in  nickel  cases  at  $5  retail,  and  in  silver  (not  very 
pure  silver,  we  presume),  at  from  $6  to  $8,  if  the  move- 
ments have  any  value  in  money,  it  may  readily  be  im- 
agined that  there  is  not  a  very  large  profit  left  for  the 
watch  case  maker.  The  gold  cases  do  not  offer  a  much 
larger  precentage  of  margin.  Gold  watches  for  men's 
use  (only  8  or  10  karats  fine,  it  is  true),  are  offered  as 
low  as  $20,  with  movements  that  will  go  for  a  time  (if 
they  are  carried),  and  perhaps  for  even  a  smaller  sum, 
at  retail  ;  while  ladies'  gold  watches  at  $15  to  |20,  are 
very  abundant.  The  catering  for  these  cheap  and  worth- 
less wares  is  demoralizing,  and  not  all  our  manufactur- 
ers will  engage  in  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  honest  watch  movements,  and 
honest  gold  and  silver  cases  in  which  they  are  fitted, 
and  our  Brooklyn  watch  case  manufacturers  do  their 
fair  share  in  making  them,  but  we  fear  it  is  true,  as  we 
were  told  by  a  watch  manufacturer  in  New  York,  that 
there  are  fifty  cheap  watches  and  watch  cases,  to  one 
good  one. 

The  industry  in  Brooklyn,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, employs  about  450  workmen,  pays  about  $355,- 
000  wages,  uses  over  $1,100,000  material,  and  produces 
about  $1,560,000  of  watch  cases.  We  doubt  if  the  net 
profits  of  the  manufacturers  exceed  six  per  cent. 

SuBSBCTiON    II. — The    Making    and    Repairing  of 
Watches  and  Jewelry. 

Perhaps  we  should  make  this  title,  "  The  Repairing 
of  Watches  and  Jewelry,"  dropping  the  idea  of  "mak- 
ing "  either  watches  or  jewelry  entirely.  There  are 
certainly  no  manufactories  of  watches  here,  on  any 
scale,  large  or  small;  and  there  are  no  large  manufac- 
tories of  jewelry.  A  single  house  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, The  Reydel  and  Schweibold  Manufacturing  Co. 
have,  within  two  years  past,  made  an  attempt  on  a 
small  scale  to  manufacture  some  articles  of  jewelry, 
mainly,  we  believe,  for  their  own  retail  sales.  A  few 
of  the  repairing  shops  may  produce  some  articles  of 
jewelry  of  special  construction  for  customers,  but  this 
is  hardly  manufacturing.  The  census  of  1880  gives 
us  the  following  statistics  on  this  subject:  "Watch 
and  clock  repairing,"  109  establishments;  $82,668  cap- 
ital; 152  hands  employed;  $76,171  wages  paid;  $53,319 
materials,  and  $221,723  annual  product.  This  is  simply 
absurd, 
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The  number  of  dealers  in  watches  and  jewelry,  to 
which  some  of  them  add  silverware  and  optical  goods, 
is  much  larger  than  this— 177,  according  to  the  busi- 
ness directory  of  1883-84,  or,  making  allowance  for 
duplicated  names,  about  169.  But  not  one  of  these 
can  properly  be  called  a  manufacturer  of  either 
watches  or  jewelry.  Many  of  these  are  large  estab- 
lishments, and  do  a  fine  business;  but  they  are  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  not  manufacturers.  Not  twenty  of 
them  are  capable  of  taking  a  fine  watch  to  pieces  and 
repairing  it  successfully,  and  very  many  are  incapable 
even  of  cleaning  or  repairing  the  finer  descriptions  of 
clocks.  The  repairing  of  jewelry  is,  in  the  best  houses, 
attended  to  on  the  premises,  but  many  of  the  shops 
send  their  repairing,  if  it  is  at  all  difficult,  to  repair 
shops  on  the  back  streets,  or  in  private  dwellings  where 
a  skillful  though  not  prosperous  workman  attends  to 
it.  Watch  cleaning  and  repairing  (generally  the 
insertion  of  a  duplicated  piece  for  a  broken  one,  in  the 
American  watches),  is  also  conducted  in  these  out-of- 
the-way  repair  shops.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of 
optical  goods,  especially  of  spectacles,  eye  glasses,  and 
opera  glasses,  is  also  a  part  of  the  business  of  some  of 
these  dealers  in  watches  and  jewelry;  but  the  manu- 
facture, except  of  the  gold  frames,  is  generally  exe- 
cuted by  the  opticians,  of  whom  there  are  ten  or  eleven 
in  the  county. 

The  whole  estimated  product  of  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  watches,  jewelry,  and  optical  goods,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  recognized  as  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, does  not  probably  vary  much  from  the  census 
footings,  which  are  certainly  large  enough;  but  the 
number  who  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  manufacturers, 
even  in  this  small  way,  does  not  exceed  thirty  at  the 
most. 

Subsection  III. —  ClocTcs. 

In  Mr.  Frothingham's  preliminary  report  of  the 
census  of  Brooklyn  manufactures,  he  specifies  among  the 
miscellaneous  industries,  two  clocJc  factories,  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  census  office,  gives  no 
separate  statement  of  their  statistics.  As  he  after- 
wards explained  to  the  writer,  one  of  these  was  a  very 
small  enterprise,  which  was  soon  abandoned;  while  the 
other  was  the  large  and  extensive  manufactory  of  the 
Ansonia  Clock  Co. 

Since  1880,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  establish 
any  other  clock  factory  in  Kings  county,  so  that  this 
remains  the  only  manufactory  of  its  class  in  the  city 
or  county. 

The  manufacture  of  clocks  in  the  United  States  is 
an  industry  of  considerable  amount,  but  the  number 
of  manufactories  is  small.  The  census  reports  22 
establishments,  having  a  capital  of  $2,474,900;  employ- 
ing 3,940  hands,  paying  $1,622,693  wages;  using 
$1,908,411  of  material,  and  producing  clocks  annually 
of  the  value  of  $4,110,267.     Of  these,  15  were  in  Con- 


necticut (but  only  five  of  these  were  of  considerable 
size),  the  whole  reporting  $1,816,400  capital;  employ- 
ing 2,576  hands;  paying  $1,206,073  wages;  using 
$1,386,361  material,  and  producing  annually  clocks 
valued  at  $3,016,717.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  this  product  was  from  the  five  leading 
factories. 

New  Yoi'k  reported  four  establishments,  with 
1,000  capital;  employing  1,292  hands;  paying 
1,620  wages;  using  $508,650  of  material,  and  pro- 
ducing $1,037,350  in  value,  of  clocks.  We  are  unable 
to  ascertain  where  the  other  three  factories  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  or  were;  but  as  the  published 
statement  of  the  Ansonia  Clock  Co.  at  that  time  was 
that  their  capital  was  $1,000,000;  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  1,325;  and  the  annual  production  upwards 
of  one  million  dollars,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  left  for  the  other  three  companies. 

Of  the  other  three  factories  not  in  New  York  or 
Connecticut,  one  is  or  was  in  Newark,  and  one,  or 
possibly  two  in  Boston,  but  as  the  aggregate  product 
of  the  three,  according  to  the  census,  could  not  have 
exceeded  $56,200,  they  were  too  small  to  be  of  much 
consequence. 

The  Ansonia  Clock  Company  was  originally 
established  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  being  one  of  several 
enterprises  growing  out  of  the  Ansonia  Brass  and 
Copper  Company,  of  Messrs.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co., 
and  maintained  by  the  capital  of  that  great  house.  It 
was  organized  as  a  separate  company  in  1877,  but  the 
stockholders  were  partners  or  heads  of  departments  in 
the  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  house.  Soon  after,  however, 
there  was  consolidated  with  it  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Davies,  a  successful  manufacturer  of  clocks 
and  specialties  in  New  York  city,  and  the  new  company 
went  into  operation  in  January,  1878,  at  Ansonia. 
Their  business  so  greatly  increased  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  erect  another  and 
much  larger  factory,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  this  in 
Brooklyn,  where  the  company  had  purchased  a  site, 
consisting  of  an  entire  block  on  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets  and  Seventh  avenue.  The  immense  factory 
erected  here  was  finished  and  occupied  in  May,  1879, 
and  its  appointments  were  of  the  best  in  every  respect. 
They  were  employing  1,175  hands  here  and  150  more 
at  Ansonia,  where  the  first  stages  of  the  manufacture 
were  prepared,  and  were  turning  out  about  3,000  clocks 
a  day,  when  their  factory  in  Brooklyn  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  October  27,  1880.  It  was  immediately 
rebuilt,  with  a  greater  amount  of  room,  and  all  the 
latest  improvements  of  machinery  and  appliances,  and 
the  entire  force  at  Ansonia  was  transferred  to  Brook- 
lyn. The  company  claims  that  it  is  now  the  largest 
clock  factory  in  the  world.  They  turn  out  3,000  clocks 
in  a  day,  of  all  kinds,  and  are  also  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  figures  and  in  the  production  of 
those  cut  and  engraved  bronze  and  brass  casings  for 
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their  clocks,  heretofore  produced  only  in  France.  In 
the  quality  of  their  clocks  as  time-keepers,  justice 
compels  us  to  say  they  have  not  yet  quite  attained  to 
the  excellence  of  some  of  the  other  eminent  clock 
manufacturers.  They  may  do  so  in  time;  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not. 


SECTION  XXVII. 
Leather :— Dressed  Skins  and  Skivers;  Belting, 
etc.;  Saddlery  and   Harness;    Trunks   and 
Valises;  Leather  Goods;  Leather  Decora- 
tions. 

Leather  and  its  manufactures,  other  than  those  of 
boots  and  shoes,  are  not  correctly  represented  in  the 
census  of  1880  on  Brooklyn  manufactures.  The  only 
entries  there  are :  Leather — Dressed  Skins :  20  establish- 
ments; 1691,650  capital;  563  hands;  $248,932  wages; 
$1,258,407  material ;  $1,755,144  annual  product. 
Saddlery  and  Harness:  88  establishments;  $105,877 
capital;  185  hands;  $73,437  wages;  $151,848  materials; 
$300,425  annual  product.  Trunks  and  Valises:  1 
establishments;  $89,800  capital;  93  hands;  $32,138 
wages;  $88,249  material;  §146,344  annual  product. 

Mr.  Frothingham  had  another  item.  Leather  Goods : 
11  establishments;  $138,075  capital;  120  hands;  $34,782 
wages;  $244,800  material  used,  and  $341,367  annual 
product.  His  other  items  agreed  with  those  of  the 
Census  Office,  and  they,  in  their  supreme  wisdom,  struck 
out  Leather  Goods  entirely,  as  unworthy  of  notice.  We 
should  say  that  the  item  Leather — Dressed  skins,  had,  in 
Mr.  Frothingham's  report,  the  title  Leather — Morocco, 
but  with  the  same  figures  as  that  of  the  census  office, 
as  were  both  the  other  items.  Saddlery  and  Harness 
and  Trunks  and  Valises.  We  have  then,  in  the  census 
report,  the  following  aggregates  of  the  leather  manu- 
facture, aside  from  boots  and  shoes,  in  Brooklyn:  115 
establishments;  $887,327  capital;  841  hands;  $354,507 
wages;  $1,498,504  material,  and  $2,201,913  of  annual 
product.  Adding  Mr.  Frothingham's  item  of  Leather 
Goods,  we  have  126  establishments;  $1,025,402  capital; 
961  hands;  $389,289  wages;  $743,304  material,  and 
$2,543,280  of  annual  product. 

We  have  said  that  these  statistics  of  the  census,  even 
with  Mr.  Frothingham's  added  items,  failed  to  give 
correctly  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  this  industry.  The 
number  of  establishments  may  or  may  not  be  correct; 
we  think  that  compared  with  the  present  it  is  too  large; 
but  the  other  items  might  safely  be  doubled  without 
coming  up  to  the  present  production  and  business  of 
the  various  branches  of  this  great  industry.  Then,  also, 
it  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  great  variety  and  the 
distinct  branches  of  the  business.  The  term  "  dressed 
skins  "  does  not  apply  to  anything  like  all  the  leather 
manufactures  of  Brooklyn.  There  are  a  few  tanners 
in  the  county,  but  they  do  but  little,  and  that  mostly  in 
tanning  and  dressing  sheep-skins.  To  them  the  "dressed 


skins"  description  might  apply.  There  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  any  sole  leather  manufactured  in  the 
county,  and  very  little  heavy  harness  leather.  Neither 
is  there  much  morocco,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  The  largest  manufacturers  produce  skivers 
hatters'  linings  and  leathers,  book-binders'  leather 
sheep-roan,  calf.  Cape  and  Turkey  morocco,  kid  for 
shoe-makers'  and  glovers'  use,  calf,  also  for  shoe-makers' 
use,  and,  to  some  extent,  shoe  uppers,  and  some  goat  and 
other  skins  for  boots  and  shoes.  Several  of  these 
establishments  are  very  large,  and  their  products  go  all 
over  the  world.  Their  merits  are  such  as  to  secure  for 
them  a  constant  demand  ;  though  most  of  the  local 
dealers  prefer  to  purchase  these  goods  in  the  New 
York  market,  often  buying  what  has  been  sent  over 
there,  from  Kings  county,  rather  than  deal  with  the 
manufacturers  directly.  There  are  half  a  dozen  of 
these  large  manufacturers,  not  one  of  whom  'would 
acknowledge  that  his  business  was  the  manufacture  of 
"  dressed  skins."  But  there  are  a  number  of  others,  to 
whom  the  epithet  is  still  more  inapplicable.  There  has 
sprung  up  in  connection  with  the  great  expansion  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  though  wholly  distinct  from 
it  and  carried  on  independently,  a  large  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoe  uppers  and  boot  tops.  These 
manufacturers  neither  tan  nor  dress  leather.  Some  of 
them  deal  in  leather,  jobbing  in  a  small  way;  but  their 
principal  business  is  the  production  of  shoe  uppers  and 
boot  tops.  Others  again  manufacture  the  soles  and 
insoles  of  boots  and  shoes;  and  some,  though  perhaps 
none  in  Kings  county,  from  the  scraps  of  leather  and 
hemp  and  cement,  produce  a  compound  called  leatheroid, 
which  is  largely  used  for  insoles  and  for  the  outer  soles 
of  cheap  shoes,  and  is  coming  to  be  employed  consider- 
ably by  the  book-binders. 

Still  another  class  manufacture  embossed  and  stamped 
leather,  for  furniture  and  decorative  purposes.  This 
work  properly  belongs  to  fine  arts,  but  it  is,  neverthless, 
leather-working. 

Others,  still,  manufacture  from  leather,  and  either 
partially  or  wholly  from  leather  produced  in  Brooklyn, 
fancy  leather  goods,  trunks,  valises,  portmanteaus, 
satchels,  ladies'  reticules,  purses  and  pocket-books.  This 
is  also  a  leather  manufacture,  but  is  very  inadequately 
represented  under  "  trunks  and  valises  "  in  the  census. 

There  are,  still  further,  the  large  saddlery  and  har- 
ness trade,  which  as  being  more  obvious  to  the  enumera- 
tors, is  probably  a  little  more  accurately  represented. 

Let  us  consider  these  different  branches  of  the  great 
leather  industry  in  their  order  and  we  will  afterward 
sum  up  the  totals  of  the  various  leather  manufacturers. 

Subsection  I. — Skivers. 
The  manufacture  of  skivers  *  (and  of  sheep,  calf  and 
goat  skins,  connected  with  it,  in  some  establishments), 

*  "  Skivers "  are  the  "  pelts "  (i.e.,  skins  of  certain  breeds  of 
sheep),  which  have  been  split  once  or  twice.  The  split  skins  oi  larijoi 
anlmalsare  called  "  splits^'  or  split  leather. 
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has  many  subdivisions.  There  are  hatters'  leather; 
book-binders'  skivers,  book-binders'  roan;  library  sheep; 
American  calf;  French  calf;  American  morocco ;  cape 
morocco  ;  goat  skin  or  turkey  morocco  ;  Russia  for 
books,  pocket-books,  etc.  (this  is  a  split  cowhide); 
pocket-book  and  reticule  leather,  and  linings  ;  some  of 
the  former  are  of  alligator  skin;  shoe-linings;  shoe- 
uppers  of  calf  skin,  sheep  or  goat  skin,  kid  and  pebble 
goat,   and    sheep-skin    morocco,     for    ladies'    shoes, 

&c.,  &c. 

For  the  book-binders'  use,  the  skivers  are  better  than 
the  entire  skin;  will  last  as  long;  look  as  well  or  better 
than  the  whole  skin;  are  put  on  more  easily  and  neatly 
and  render  the  book  lighter,  while  they  cost  only  a  little 
more  than  half  as  much. 

The  Russia  leather,  now  manufactured  here,  though 
from  a  different  class  of  skins,  and  by  a  different 
process,  is  also  split  for  many  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used.  The  goat  skins, .  for  book-binders'  use,  are  not 
split,  the  leather  being  usually  not  quite  so  thick  as  the 
sheep  or  calf  skins;  and,  as  much  of  it  is  used  for  what 
is  known  as  half  binding,  a  somewhat  thicker  material 
is  required. 

Genuine  goat  skin  being  the  most  costly  material 
used,  both  in  book-binding  and  shoe-making,  a  cheap 
substitute  for  it  is  very  largely  manufactured  from 
sheep  skin,  which,  when  neatly  grained  and  new,  is  an 
excellent  imitation,  not  to  be  easily  detected,  except  by 
experts,  but  the  leather  is  softer  and  less  durable. 

The  book-binders'  calf  is,  through  late  improvements, 
produced  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  English. 

Skivers  are  also  largely  used  for  linings  of  boots  and 
shoes,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  for  linings,  parti- 
tions, &c.,  in  the  fancy  leather  goods  trade. 

Skivers  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  but  are 
imported  from  England.  The  reasons  of  this  are  not 
far  to  seek.  A  sheep  skin,  to  split  well,  must  be  from 
a  coarse-wooled  sheep  of  large  size  and  must  have 
considerable  thickness,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  easily 
divided.  The  South  Down,  Leicestershire,  Lancashire, 
Lincolnshire  and  other  large-framed  sheep  are  suitable 
for  this  purpose;  their  wool  is  a  combing,  not  a  felting 
wool.  The  South  American  sheep  and  many  of  the 
Australian  sheep  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  pelts  of 
Canadian  sheep  are  also  very  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  splitting.  The  sheep  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ing generally  reared  for  their  wool,  do  not  furnish 
skins  fit  for  the  production  of  skivers. 

The  machine  for  splitting  sheep  skins  is  an  English 
mvention,  and  still  protected  by  an  English  patent, 
while  those  for  splitting  larger  hides  or  skins  are  of 
American  invention.  Both  do  their  work  exceedingly 
well,  but  the  English  machine  is  the  more  delicate  of 
the  two. 

The  skins,  deprived  of  their  wool  and  dried,  but  not 
tanned,  are  shipped  from  England  to  the  manufacturers. 
They  are  first  put  into  a  brine  or  pickle  to  soften  them, 


then  washed  and  plunged  in  vats  filled,  or  partly  filled, 
with  an  infusion  of  Sicilian  sumac.  In  this  solution 
they  are  kept  for  48  hours,  being  frequently  handled, 
and  when  taken  out  they  are  completely  tanned.  The 
Sicilian  sumac  proves  much  better  in  practical  working 
than  the  Virginian  or  any  other  American  sumac,  both 
as  containing  its  tannin  in  a  more  readily  soluble  con- 
dition, and  as  possessing,  in  a  higher  degree  than  most 
other  articles  yielding  tannin,  the  mordant  property 
which  makes  the  colors,  with  which  the  skins  are  subse- 
quently dyed,  fast.  The  other  articles  used  in  tanning 
heavier  skins,  such  as  the  mezqmte  bark,  hard-hack, 
the  Australian  wattle,  or  the  infusions  or  extracts  of 
oak,  hemlock  and  other  barks,  do  not  answer  as  good  a 
purpose  for  these  skins.  Occasionally,  when  the  Sicilian 
sumac  is  scarce  and  high,  some  terra  japonica  is  mixed 
with  it  in  the  vats,  but  the  result  is  not  so  good.  After 
being  drawn  from  the  sumac  vats,  the  tanned  skins  are 
hung  up  and  exposed  to  the  pure  air,  that  they  may  be 
oxygenized,  or,  as  some  of  our  chemists  would  say, 
"  ozoned."  They  are  next  brushed  by  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ing brush,  to  remove  all  dust,  and  are  now  ready  for 
the  coloring,  which  is  applied  in  shallow  tubs,  a  dozen 
or  more  skins  being  placed  in  each  tub,  which  contains 
always  the  same  color.  The  colors  are  logwood  and 
other  blacks,  some  combined  with  iron,  redwood,  Brazil 
wood,  fustic,  madder,  and  for  the  more  delicate  tints 
of  red,  blue,  purple,  &c.,  the  aniline  colors.  They  are 
handled  constantly  in  these  dye  tubs,  and,  when  colored, 
are  rubbed  down  with  a  broad  piece  of  hardwood,  all 
the  superfluous  color  discharged,  and  the  skins  are  piled 
upon  a  bench  or  horse,  and  are  removed  to  the  drying- 
room,  where  each  skin  is  stretched  to  its  full  tension 
upon  an  upright  drying  board,  and  dried  by  steam  heat, 
some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  skins  being  subjected  to 
this  process  at  once.  The  heat  is  increased  gradually 
to  about  110°  or  120°  F.  They  are  next  taken  to  the 
polishing  and  marking  room.  The  polishing  is  done 
by  a  burnisher  driven  by  steam  power  over  a  sloping 
surface.  They  are  now  generally  divided  into  halves; 
and  if  intended  for  the  book -binder  or  for  shoe  linings, 
&c.,  they  are  ready  to  be  packed,  unless  the  book-binder 
desires  to  have  them  lined  or  marked.  For  the  hatters' 
use,  as  well  as  for  linings  of  reticules,  &c.,  &c.,  however, 
they  still  require  to  be  hned,  ruled  or  checked.  For  these 
purposes,  they  are  put  upon  large  cylinders,  and  creased, 
lined  or  checked  by  the  appropriate  tool,  which  is 
moved  forward  automatically  at  each  revolution  from 
-5-J-5-  to  -^  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  design  to  be 
worked  out.  When  this  process  is  completed,  they  are 
ready  to  be  packed  for  the  market. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  skivers  are  the  great 
house  of  tT.  S.  Rochwell  c6  Co.,  who  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  block  bounded  by  Flushing  and  Classon  avenues, 
Wallabout  street  and  the  Williamsburgh  road.  Their 
buildings  on  this  large  tract  are  four  stories  in  height, 
and  have  700  feet  front  by  40  feet  widtk     Their  large 
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and  powerful  engines  receive  their  steam  from  four 
boilers,  consuming  1,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  They 
use  about  300  tons  of  Sicilian  sumac  annually,  as  well 
as  other  tanning  materials.  The  house  have  also  two 
tanneries  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  known  as  the 
"  Yorkshire  tanneries,"  and  the  leather  and  skins  pro- 
duced there  are  all  tanned  with  hemlock  bark.  The 
sumac  is  used  for  tanning  split  sheep  skins  or  skivers. 
The  dealers  in  these  skins  there  are  known  as  "  fell- 
mongers."  We  have  already  explained  why  these  are 
preferred,  as  well  as  the  treatment  they  undergo  to  make 
them  finished  skivers.  The*'split  skins  are  divided  into 
"  fleshes  " — the  side  next  the  flesh,  and  "  grains  "  or 
"  skivers  " — the  side  next  the  wool.  The  house  use 
also  a  considerable  number  of  these  large  sheep  skins 
whole  (not  split)  which  are  technically  known  as 
"  roans;"  goat,  kid,  calf  and  other  skins,  and  some  kip 
and  horse  hide,  are  also  tanned  by  this  great  establish- 
ment at  its  tanneries  in  Broome  county. 

Their  specialties  are  book-binders'  and  hatters' skivers, 
as  well  as  linings  of  boots  and  shoes,  roans,  calf,  goat 
and  other  bookbinders'  leather,  and  some  kip  and  calf 
for  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

They  employ  275  hands,  and  turn  out  from  1,200  to 
1,500  dozen  finished  skins  per  week,  or  about  930,000 
skins  a  year,  besides  other  leather.  Their  total  out-put 
exceeds  $1,500,000  a  year,  and  has  done  so  for  many 
years.* 

Mr.  Eliku  Dwight,  whose  works  are  also  on  Flushing 
avenue,  is  engaged  in  nearly  the  same  lines  of  goods 
with  Messrs.  Rockwell  &  Co.,  though  he  confines  him- 
self mostly  to  two  classes  of  skivers,  the  "  grains  "  for 
hatters'  leathers,  and  the  "  fleshes  "  for  childrens'  shoes 
and  shoe  linings.  He  turns  out  from  125  to  150  dozen 
finished  skins  a  week,  but  in  busy  seasons  can  increase 
his  production  to  225  to  250  dozen  weekly.  He  em- 
ploys from  30  to  40  hands.  Frederick  Horst  also  manu- 
factures skivers,  but  mainly  for  shoe  and  boot  linings. 
R.  M.  Warren  &  Son,  Maurice  S.  Kerrigan,  James 
Clunan  S  Co.,  and  George  F.  Sullivan,  tan  and  dress 
entire  sheep  skins  for  shoe-makers'  and  book-binders  'use. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  small  houses  who  manufac- 
ture a  few  entire  skins,  and  sell  them  to  the  speculating 
dealers. 

Messrs.  James  Clunan  di   Co.,  Adolph  Fleischauer, 


*  This  house  was  started  in  18U  (seventy  years  ago),  at  Colebrook, 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  by  Theron  Rockwell,  father  of  the  late  J.  S. 
Bockwell  In  1838,  J.  S.  Rockwell  came  to  New  York,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  into  partner- 
ship, the  firm  bein«  Theron  Rockwell  &  Co  Theron  Rockwell  died  in 
18«.  The  Brooklyn  factory  was  built  in  1856,  on  Wallabout  street,  and 
has  since  been  four  times  enlarged.  Mr.  J.  S.  Rockwell  was  a  man  ot 
great  executive  ability,  and  wide  and  tar  reaching  enterprise.  The 
business  greatly  prospered  under  his  wise  management  He  died  Jan- 
uary 3,  1879,  and  the  next  year  his  wife  and  daughter  (his  only  child), 
died.  S.  G.  Bass,  a  partner,  died  In  February,  1881 ;  and  Mr.  George 
Whiting,  a  brother-in-law  and  partner,  died  Nov.  25,  1883.  There  are 
now  none  of  the  original  firm  of  J.  S.  Rockwell  &  Co.  surviving,  except 
Mr.  John  T.  Rockwell,  a  brother  of  J.  S.  Rockwell.  Mr.  S.  A.  Smith 
is  the  Superintendent  of  the  factory,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  B.  Story  General 
Manager.  ' 


the  Gane  Brothers,  and  William  Garner,  are  reported 
as  tanners,  and  probably  all  do  something  in  the  way 
of  tanning  and  dressing  sheep  and  goat  skins,  and,  per- 
haps, also  calf  skins.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cow 
or  horse  hides  tanned  in  the  county,  and,  it  is  said  no 
glove  leather  of  any  description. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturers  and  dressers  of 
skivers  and  entire  sheep  skins,  and  the  small  tanners 
aggregates  not  over  18;  the  amount  of  capital  is  un- 
certain, but  certainly  exceeds  $1,200,000;  the  number 
of  hands  is  not  less  than  625;  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  is  about  $330,000,  and  the  total  product  not  far 
from  $2,800,000. 

Subsection  II. — Belting  and  Lace  Leather. 

Of  the  22  manufactories  of  leather  belting  and  hose 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  annual  product  is 
reported  in  the  census  as  $2,365,139,  only  two  are  in 
Kings  county,  and  the  belting  factory  of  one  of  these 
has  been  only  removed  into  the  county,  from  New 
York,  in  the  spring  of  1884.  The  lace-leather  factory 
of  that  house  has  been  here  for  some  years.  The  other 
belting  factory  has  been  here  for  several  years.  We 
are  doubtful  if  either  of  them  manufacture  hose,  though 
in  the  list  of  miscellaneous  industries  of  Brooklyn, 
"  belting  and  hose"  are  named. 

The  two  houses  were  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Schieren  & 
Co.,  of  13th  street  and  Third  avenue,  and  Stephen 
Ballard  d  Co.,  26  First  street,  E.  D.,  but  the  latter 
sold  out  their  factory  January  1,  1884. 

In  New  York  city  there  are  eleven  belting  and  hose 
factories,  whose  united  production  is  $1,699,729.  One, 
if  not  two,  of  these,  properly  belong  to  Brooklyn. 

Messrs.  Schieren  &  Co.'s  works  were  established  in 
New  York  in  1868,  and  now  rank  as  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  belt  manufactories  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  branch  houses  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  and  have  special  agents  at  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  repre- 
sentatives in  every  large  manufacturing  district, 
in  our  own  and  other  countries.  Their  belting  is 
shipped  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Their  leather  belting  is  known  as  the  "  Bull  Brand," 
and  has  attained  a  high  reputation  for  its  excellence. 
It  is  made  from  pure  oak-tanned  leather,  tanned  in 
those  regions  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia,  where  the  best  oak  bark  is  to  be  obtained. 
None  but  domestic  steer  hides  are  used.  After  the 
leather  is  tanned  it  is  brought  to  their  New  York 
factory,  and  the  solid  part  curried  and  out  up  into 
belting;  the  balance  (offal)  is  used  for  shoe  purposes. 
The  house  used  about  40,000  hides  in  1883.  The 
Brooklyn  works  were  at  first  established  only  for  the 
purpose  of  tanning  and  preparing  lace-leather,  which  is 
used  for  sewing  belting  together.  They  were  established 
in  1879,  and  are  the  only  works  of  the  kind  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  or  its  vicinity,  and  have  met  with  great 
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success.  For  the  production  of  lace  leather  peculiar 
material  and  special  processes  are  required.  The  hides 
for  this  purpose  are  imported  from  Calcutta,  and  being 
so  near  the  great  Brooklyn  docks,  they  can  obtain  them 
without  expensive  inland  transportation.  When  re- 
ceived, they  require  very  careful  handling.  They  are 
first  unhaired  with  lime,  and  then  laid  away  in  tan-vats, 
filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  gambler  (a  variety  of 
catechu),  until  they  are  thoroughly  tanned ;  after  tan- 
ning they  are  finished  with  neats-foot  and  castor  oils, 
which  make  the  skins  very  pliable  and  tough.  The 
lace-leather  works  are  erected  on  a  new  and  improved 
plan,  and  are  considered  as  models.  They  employ  only 
skilled  mechanics,  who  earn  high  wages.  The  pro- 
prietors, who  are  all  Brooklyn  men,  have  been  so  much 
gratified  with  the  success   of  this  manufactory,  that 


•The  present  firm  of  Chas.  A.  Sohleren  &  Co.  was  formed  in  1883,  and 
consists  of  Charles  A.  Sohieren,  Jacob  E.  Stine,  and  Fred.  A.  M. 
Burrell, 

CAas.  A.  SchMnn,  the  founder  of  the  business,  was  born  in  Germany, 
and  came  to  Broolilyu  in  1856.  He  was  Uyears  of  age  the  very  day  that 
he  landed  with  his  parents  in  this  country.  He  had  received  a  good  com- 
mon schooi  education,  and  applied  himself  studiously  to  master  the 
English  language,  which  he  accomplished.  He  was  at  first  engaged 
with  his  father  in  the  cigar  business;  but  had  formed  a  dislike  to  it, 
and  after  attaining  his  majority,  obtained,  in  1864,  a  situation  as  sales- 
man in  the  leather  belting  establishment  of  Phil.  F.  Pasquay,  at  25 
Spruce  street.  New  York.  By  close  application  and  energy  he  soon 
acquainted  himself  with  the  business,  especially  the  making  of  leather 
Deltmg,  so  that  when  his  employer  died,  in  1866,  he  was  placed  at  the 
th^k  "'  **  oonoern.   The  administrators  did  not  wish  to  continue 

til  f  "*^^'  *"^  '*  ^^  ^°'^  *"  "^^^^  parties,  with  whom  he  staid 
until  April,  1888,  when  he  founded  the  present  house  with  a  very 
moderate  capital,  the  savings  of  the  four  years'  salary,  and  built  up,  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  one  of  the  leading  leather  belting  houses 
ra  this  country.  He  continued  alone  until  April,  1883.  Mr.  Schieren, 
aside  from  business,  gave  much  of  his  time  and  means  to  Sunday- 
aonools  and  charitable  organizations.     He   was   a  member   of  the 


they  propose,  in  the  near  future,  to  remove  their  New 
York  leather  belt  factory  to  the  same  site,  and  their 
new  buildings  for  that,  together  with  the  present  lace- 
leather  factory,  will  cover  an  acre  of  space.* 

Messrs.  Stephen  Ballard  S  Co.,  of  26  First  street, 
E.  D.,  the  only  other  house  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  belting  in  Kings  county,  sold  out  their  entire 
business  on  the  first  of  January,  1884,  to  the  Union 
Belting  Company.  They  had  been  a  long  time  in  the 
business,  employed  28  hands  and  reported  an  annual 
out-put  of  $220,000.  We  believe  their  successors  in- 
tend to  enlarge  the  works,  but  their  plans  have  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

The  leather  belting  business  in  Kings  county,  for 
1883,  may  be  summed  up  as  employing  about  125  hands 
and  yielding  a  product  of  from  1700,000  to  $750,000. 

Brooklyn  S.  S.  Union  for  10  years,  and  served  several  years  as  Chair- 
man of  Anniversary  Committee,  or  Grand  Marshal  of  the  May  parade. 
He  repreaented  the  Lutheran  Interest  In  that  board,  and  Is  yet  an 
active  member  of  St.  Matthew's  English  Lutheran  Church,  and  through 
his  liberality  placed  that  congregation  upon  a  solid  financial  basis. 
He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  several  years,  also  had 
charge  of  a  mission  school  for  five  years,  and  only  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  from  his  cherished  work. 

Jacob  B.  Stine  was  born  near  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  and  came  to  New  York 
In  1845,  and  engaged  in  the  leather  trade,  and  was  associated  with  his 
brother  in  the  morocco  business;  but  for  the  past  10  years  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Schieren  in  several  capacities,  until  1883,  when  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  him. 

Mr.  Stine  is  also  an  active  worker  In  the  Nostrand  avenue  M.  E. 
Church,  and  has  been  treasurer  of  the  congregation  for  several  years; 
he  Is  also  an  ardent  worker  in  the  Sabbath  school. 

Fred,,  A.  M.  Burrell  was  born  In  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  and  came 
to  Brooklyn  in  1875.  His  father,  the  late  Eev.  J.  Ilgen  Burrell,  was 
pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  English  Lutheran  Church.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Schieren  in  1877,  and  by  his  energy  and  fidelity  worked 
his  way  up  to  chief  clerk,  and  received  an  Interest  In  the  firm  In 
1882. 
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Subsection  111.— Saddlery  and  Hariiess-Maleing. 

This  branch  of  the  leather  manufacture,  like  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  includes  a  large  number  of  man- 
ufacturers whose  individual  products  are  small,  and  their 
number  of  employes,  few.  The  census  report  of  88  es- 
tablishments, with  185  hands  (248  as  the  largest  num- 
ber at  one  time),  and  an  annual  product  of  $300,425, 
gives  less  than  three  hands,  and  not  quite  $3,400  of  an- 
nual product  to  each  establishment.  The  number  of 
saddle  and  harness  makers  is  somev^hat  larger  than  the 
truth,  for  there  were  only  75  in  1882,  of  whom  V  had 
dropped  out  in  1883,  though  15  new  ones  had  taken 
their  places,  making  the  latter  year  number  83. 

Two  other  facts  indicated  very  clearly  that  the  busi- 
ness was  of  small  extent ;  there  were  only  three  firms 
in  1882,  all  the  rest  being  individual  shops;  of  these, 
two  were  brothers,  who  were  in  partnership,  and  one  of 
these  gave  up  business  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  in  1883, 
there  were  but  two  firms,  and  two  of  the  shops  had  wo- 
men for  proprietors,  though  the  business  is  a  heavy 
one  and  not  as  appropriate  for  female  labor  as  some 
others.  Judging  from  the  names,  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  were  of  foreign  birth  and  of  nine  or  ten  dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  saddles,  and  a  very 
steady  one  for  harness  and  repairs;  but  the  business  is 
not  one  which  offers  a  chance  of  a  large  success,  even 
to  an  enterprising  man,  unless  he  can  find  an  outlet  for 
his  products  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  and  county; 
and  this  business  is  monopolized  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers of  Newark,  N.  J.,  New  Haven  and  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  New  York  city.  The  southern  trade  in  saddles 
and  harness  is  large,  though,  it  has  not  increased  so 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  west.  The  greater  part  of  this 
is  supplied  from  the  eastern  cities,  but  our  Kings 
county  manufacturers  have  not  made  any  progress  in 
commanding  it. 

The  largest  houses  in  this  business  here  are  said  to  be 
Jordan  Brothers,  of  63  Lafayette  avenue,  and  Herring 
and  Gamp,  of  26  Flatbush  avenue,  but  we  doubt  whe- 
ther either  house  has  an  annual  outlet,  exceeding  $25,- 
000  or  $30,000.  James  Van.  Vleit,  of  1V51  Fulton 
avenue,  and  George  W.  Bungay,  Jr.^  432  Fifth  ave- 
nue, also  do  a  fair  local  business.  The  census  state- 
ment of  the  product  of  this  business,  $300,425,  was  pro- 
bably not  far  out  of  the  way. 

Subsection  TV.— Trunks,  Portmanteaus,  Valises, 
Satchels,  Reticules  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods. 
This  subsection  might,  perhaps,  with  propriety,  be 
divided,  inasmuch  as  the  manufacture  of  trunks,  port- 
manteaus, valises,  etc.,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
fancy  leather  goods,  the  latter  including  not  only  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  ladies'  reticules,  pocket-books, 
and  purses,  but  ladies'  belts  and  girdles,  leather  fans', 
jewel  cases,  opera-glass  cases,  toilet  boxes,  shaving 
cases,  surgeons'  and  physicians'  pocket  cases,  etc.,  etc. 


The  census  reported  seven  manufacturers  of  trunks 
valises,  &c.  The  technical  name  for  valises,  satchels 
reticules,  <fec.,  is  "  Jays."  The  business  directory,  for 
1883,  reports  fifteen,  but  a  careful  inquiry  reveals  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  them.  Ten  of  the  fifteen 
do  not  manufacture,  but  purchase  their  stock  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere.  Three  of  these  keep  one  or  pos- 
sibly two  men  in  their  stores,  who  repair  trunks  and 
bags  ;  and  one  of  these  and  perhaps  two,  manufacture 
in  a  small  way  elsewhere,  but  not  in  Kings  county. 
One  has  removed  his  factory  to  New  York  city.  One 
is  a  "  bag  "  maker  and  does  not  make  or  sell  trunks. 
Three  manufacture  trunks,  but  not  bags.  All  retail 
these  goods,  though  one  of  the  trunk-makers  and  the 
"  bag  "  maker  also  sell  their  goods  at  wholesale. 

Of  the  three  trunk-makers,  Mr.  James  M.  Spear  is 
much  the  largest,  having  a  factory  at  327  Adams  street, 
besides  his  retail  store  at  3 1 1  Fulton  street.  He  employs 
about  40  men  or  in  the  busiest  time,  50.  The  other 
houses,  in  their  workmen  for  repairing  and  all,  probably 
make  up  the  93  or  thereabouts  reported  in  the  census. 

The  other  two  trunk  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Hand 
and  Plant,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Mc  Carthy  do  a  smaller 
business  than  Mr.  Spear,  but  are  fau-  and  honorable 
manufacturers.  The  annual  product  of  the  trunk  man- 
ufacture as  conducted  in  Kings  county  does  not  pro- 
bably exceed  $125,000  and  including  the  "hag"  man- 
ufacturer, Mr.  D.  S.  Hammond,  who,  besides  his  fac- 
tory, 28  Cumberland  street,  has  ware-rooms  at  108 
Chambers  street.  New  York,  does  not  probably  much 
exceed  $150,000. 

There  has  been  a  materially  increased  consumptioii 
of  these  goods  here,  within  three  years  past,  especially 
in  the  line  of  travelling  bags,  satchels,  reticules,  &c.; 
but  the  increase  has  not  been  in  their  production  here, 
but  in  the  abundant  supply  furnished  from  other  mar- 
kets, especially  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  has  very 
large  manufactories  of  every  description  of  leather 
goods,  and  also  from  New  York  city,  which  has  large 
trunk,  bag,  and  pocket-book  factories. 

Of  the  pocket-book  manufactories,  some  of  whom 
also  manufacture  the  fashionable  bags,  reticules,  &c., 
now  so  much  worn  by  ladies,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
gain  any  very  definite  information.  The  census  does 
not  give  any  report  of  them;  the  business  directory  for 
1883  gives  the  names  of  twelve,  all  either  Germans  or 
Scandinavians,  but  there  are  probably  twice  the  num- 
ber. None  of  them  are  located  on  business  streets,  but 
have  their  workshops  in  their  dwellings,  and  these  on 
those  streets  where  rents  and  property  are  very  low,  and 
as  they  do  not  require  a  large  stock  of  the  raw  material, 
or  much  machinery,  their  work  is  often  done  in  hall 
bedrooms,  and  much  of  it  by  children's  fingers.  Mr. 
Frothingham's  report,  thrown  out  entirely  by  the  Cen- 
sus Office,  of  120  hands  and  $341,367  annual  product, 
was  certainly  not  above  the  mark.  There  remains  one 
establishment,  not  noted  in  the  Census,  that  of  Messrs, 
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G.  S.  Walker  &  Go.,  leather  embossers,  to  be  noticed. 
Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  have  not  been  long  in  the  busi- 
ness but  they  make  all  descriptions  of  stamped  and  em- 
bossed leather  for  the  decoration  of  furniture,  and  up- 
holstery trimmings,  chair  coverings,  etc.  They  use  for 
these  purposes  the  finer  qualities  of  sole  leather,  Russia 
leather,  French  and  American  calf  skins,  etc.,  etc.  Their 
leather  is  mostly  American,  though  little,  and  perhaps 
none  of  it,  of  Brooklyn  production.  Their  work  is  ar- 
tistic and  tasteful,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  among  the 
finer  upholsterers  of  New  York  city.  The  embossing  is 
in  gold  and  colors  as  well  as  plain.  They  also  emboss 
to  some  extent  silk  velvets,  plushes,  mohairs,  etc.  They 
employ  ten  or  twelve  hands,  and  their  out-put  is  not  less 
than  $50,000  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

SiTBSECHON  V. — Leather,  Shoe-uppera  and  Linings. 
There  are  eight  or  ten  houses  who  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  boot-legs  and  shoe-uppers  and  linings. 
They  are  not  shoe-makers ;  very  few,  if  any,  of  •  them 
could  make  a  shoe  if  they  tried,  but  they  have  their 
patterns  of  all  the  sizes,  and  all  the  breadths  of  each 
size.  Most  of  them  furnish  their  own  material,  and  cut, 
trim  and  line  these  uppers  and  boot-legs  for  the  shoe 
manufacturers,  furnishing  them  of  any  required  quality 
at  so  much  per  dozen  or  hundred.  The  cutter  is  gener- 
ally a  man  and  a  skilled  workman,  but  several  girls  are 
employed,  who  paste,  trim,  bind  and  stitch  these  up- 
pers. These  houses  are  all  Germans,  and  they  gener- 
ally add  to  their  income  by  dealing  in  a  moderate  way 
in  sole  and  upper  leather,  morocco  and  skivers.  Their 
leather  may  be,  and  some  of  it  doubtless  is,  manufac- 
tured in  Brooklyn,  but  they  procure  it  always  in  New 
York.  The  amount  of  the  out-put  of  these  houses  can 
only  be  roughly  estimated,  for  a  German  manufacturer, 
whether  large  or  small,  has  the  greatest  possible  aver- 
sion to  giving  figures  in  regard  to  his  business.  In  New 
York,  the  Census  Office  recognized  this  business  as  "boot 
and  shoe  uppers,"  and  reported  18  establishments  with 
a  product  of  $180,Y02,  or  about  $10,000  each.  The  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers,  who  are  the  sole  purchasers  of 
these  articles,  say  that  the  estimate  is  too  low,  and  that 
those  shops  average  not  less  than  $15,000  each.  This 
would  give  a  total  out-put  of  $150,000  or  more,  aside 
from  the  trade  in  sole  and  upper  leather,  which  is  not 
manufacturing,  and  is  therefore  not  within  the  scope 
of  our  inquiries.  They  employ  about  50  hands.  Let 
us  now  sum  up  the  total  production  of  leather  and 
leather  goods,  except  boots  and  shoes,  so  far  as  that 
production  belongs  to  Kings  county.  We  find  the 
footings  of  production  of  all  these  classes,  $4,V40,792, 
and  of  the  number  of  hands  employed,  1,150. 

SECTION  XXVIII. 
The  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  a  large  in- 
dustry in  Kings  county;  and  while,  the  546  establish- 


ments reported  in  the  census  must  include  not  less  than 
500  small  shops,  doing  only  custom  work  and  repairing, 
and  having  an  annual  product  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
to  $2,000,  and  some  of  them  even  less  than  $1,000,  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  large  manufacturers 
whose  annual  products  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
grand  aggregate  of  $1,819,993.  The  inventions  of  the 
past  twenty  years  have  completely  revolutionized  the 
business  of  shoe-making.  American  leather  is  now  fully 
equal  to  French,  English,  or  Russian  leather,  in  beauty, 
durability,  and  finish;  while  its  price  is  materially 
lower  than  the  foreign  article  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  machines  for  making  boots  and  shoes  have  reached 
such  perfection  that  the  finest  and  most  durable  shoes 
can  be  furnished  at  prices  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible twenty  years  ago.  The  machines  for  making 
and  crimping  boot  legs  and  uppers,  the  cutting,  stamp- 
ing, sewing,  fitting  and  buttonhole-making  machines, 
the  pegging  machines,  and  above  all  the  McKay  sole- 
sewing  machine,  and  its  successors,  have  brought  about 
this  revolution.  Most  of  these  machines  are  now  free, 
tbe  patents  having  expired  from  two  to  five  years  since; 
but  the  boot  or  shoe  is  not  now,  except  in  the  rural 
districts,  made  by  one  man;  the  journeyman  shoe-maker, 
with  his  "kit"  of  tools  on  his  back,  looking  for  a  job, 
either  in  a  shoe-maker's  shop  or  doing  the  shoe-making 
and  repairing  for  the  farmer's  family,  is  not  now  a 
recognized  mechanic;  the  division  of  labor  has  been 
carried  so  far  in  this  business,  that  there  are  very  few 
men  under  35  years  of  age  who  could  cut,  fit  and  finish 
a  boot  or  shoe,  from  the  uncut  leather  to  the  final 
touches,  to  save  their  lives.  As  a  consequence,  the 
journeyman  shoe-maker  must  either  consent  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  producing  a  particular  part  of  the 
boot  or  shoe,  content  himself  with  being  a  repairer  or 
cobbler,  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  business,  or 
join  the  great  army  of  tramps.  As  shoe-makers  are, 
beyond  most  other  mechanics,  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful men,  they  generally  adopt  the  first  or  third  of  these 
alternatives.  Moreover,  the  boot  or  shoe  is  not,  now, 
to  any  great  extent,  even  in  what  are  called  hand-made 
shoes,  a  hand  product.  In  the  large  establishments, 
and  even  in  those  smaller  ones  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  as  manufacturers  of  boot-legs  and  shoe- 
uppers,  the  boot-legs  and  the  uppers  are  struck  out  with 
great  precision,  in  quantities,  by  guillotine  knife  dies 
which  are  prepared,  for  each  size  or  half  size  and  every 
width,  and  then,  after  trimming,  shaving  and  pasting 
which  is  done  by  hand,  they  are  stitched,  bound, 
seamed,  and  if  they  are  to  be  buttoned,  the  button  holes 
are  made  by  machinfes;  they  are  stamped  and  pressed 
into  shape  by  machines;  the  further  lining,  trimming, 
straps  and  every  part  is  fitted  by  machinery;  the  soles, 
insoles,  welts  (where  welts  are  used)  are  pressed,  solidified 
and  prepared  by  machines,  and  pegged  or  sewed  by 
machines  at  such  speed  that,  from  600  to  800  pairs  can 
be  completed  in  a  day  by  each  machine.     The  fine  work 
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done  by  the  McKay  machine  and  its  improvements,  on 
ladies'  shoes,  and  the  best  grades  of  men's  boots  and 
shoes,  is  really  superior  to  the  best  hand-work.  There 
are  no  better  boots  or  shoes  made  than  those  of  the 
Burts,  Mundoll,  Edwards,  Tasters,  the  Harding  Co., 
the  Whitehouse  Shoe  Co.,  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  other 
manufacturers;  and  keen  competition  has  reduced  the 
price  of  these  excellent  goods  to  a  very  reasonable 
figure. 

The  other  machines  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture greatly  facilitate  the  production  of  fine  goods. 
Even  the  pegged  boots  and  shoes  made  by  the  best 
pegging  machines  are  superior  in  finish,  and  perhaps 
equal  in  durability,  to  the  sewed  boots  and  shoes  of 
forty  years  ago.  But  below  these,  there  are  large 
quantities  of  inferior  boots  and  shoes  made  by  ma- 
chinery, largely  by  convict  labor,  of  cheap  and  poor 
material,  the  soles  frequently  of  leatheroid,  or  paper, 
in  part,  and  the  uppers  of  refuse  leather,  or  cloth. 
They  are  sold  at  very  low  prices,  but  nothing  so  utterly 
worthless,  can  ever  be  really  cheap.  Of  course,  great 
quantities  of  this  trash  are  sold  in  Kings  county,  but? 
except  some  of  the  boots  and  shoes  made  at  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  there  by  a  Massachusetts  firm,  they  are 
not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  produced  here. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  wholesale 
trade,  has  only  lately  been  largely  conducted  here. 
Until  recently,  many  of  the  manufacturers  have  had  a 
good  retail  and  custom  trade,  and  their  first  object  was 
to  supply  that,  though  in  certain  styles  they  have  done  a 
fair  jobbing  business.  This  is  the  case  with  Messrs. 
M  D.  Burt  &  Co.,  who,  beside  being  the  agents  for  the 
sale  of  E.  C.  Burt's  ladies  shoes  and  Henry  Burt's 
gentlemen's  boots  and  shoes,  manufacture  also  largely 
on  their  own  account,  both  for  their  own  sales,  and  for 
a  jobbing  trade;  with  Mundell  db  Co.,  F.  Edwards  & 
Co.  and  the  Harris  Flexura  Shoe  Co.,  who  make  shoes 
of  special  patterns  or  patents,  and  do  a  jobbing  as  well 
as  a  retail  business.  Messrs  U.  <h  F.  H.  TasJcer  have 
large  salesrooms  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  and  in 
addition  to  their  fine  retail  trade,  manufacture  not  only 
for  their  own  sales,  but  for  wholesale  trade.  We  think, 
however,  that  their  factory  is  not  in  Kings  county.  The 
Harding  Shoe  Co.  and  the  Whitehouse  Shoe  Co.,  both 
have  factories  as  well  as  retail  stores,  but  we  think 
their  factories  are  elsewhere.  The  shoe  stores  generally, 
except  those  mentioned  above,  do  very  little  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing,  though  most  of  the  larger  ones  have 
from  two  to  a  dozen  men  employed  on  repairs  or 
special  custom  work.  There  are,  however,  many 
manufacturers  who  are  not  also  Vetailers;  perhaps  the 
largest  of  these  are  Brennan  and  Kelly,  whose  factory 
is  on  Grand  and  South  First  streets,  E.  D.,  and  is  four 
stories  in  height;  they  employ  200  hands,  run  150 
machines  by  steam  power,  and  turn  out  over  300,000 
pairs  of  shoos  in  a  year,  representing  an  out-put  of  at 
least  1400,000  ;   they  coiQmenoe4    business    in    1878, 


Maurice  iJya/2,  of  9-17  Hope  street,  E.  D.,  commenced 
business  in  Brooklyn  in  1880;  he  confines  himself  to 
the  manufacture  of  women's  and  children's  shoes  em- 
ploys 125  hands,  pays  wages  annually  to  the  amount 
of  $62,000,  has  a  capital  of  $35,000,  and  an  annual  pro- 
duct of  1225,000.  Robert  Bix  &  Son,  in  the  Pond's  Ex- 
tract Building,  146  First  street,  E.  D.,  were  established  in 
1853  in  North  Second  street,  removed  to  New  York  in 
1867,  and  returned  to  Brooklyn  in  May,  1883;  they  make 
exclusively  ladies'  and  children's  fine  shoes,  employ  125 
hands,  pay  $75,000  wages,  and  have  an  annual  product 
of  $150,000  or  more.  Smith  d>  Martin,  Tenth  and 
Ainslie  streets,  E.  D.,  are  large  manufacturers  of  ladies' 
misses'  and  children's  shoes;  they  commenced  business 
in  1868  as  J.  Smith  &  Son,  succeeded  by  Smith  &  Mar- 
tin, January,  1880;  they  have  a  capital  employed  in  the 
business  of  $30,000,  employ  50  hands,  pay  $21,000  in 
wages,  and  produce  anniially  $100,000,  or  more. 

Michael  Z>oicfo'«gr,  established  in  1860,  near  Pineapple 
street,  as  M.  &  P.  Dowling,  removed  to  New  York,  and 
returned  to  Brooklyn  in  the  summer  of  1883;  he  makes 
ladies'  and  children's  shoes  of  medium  grade;  employs 
35  hands;  his  annual  product  is  about  $70,000.  WiUiam 
Lowrie  &  Son,  in  Pond's  Extract  Building,  146-150 
First  street,  E.  D.,  removed  to  Brooklyn  from  N.  Y.  in 
May,  1883,  make  only  ladies'  fine  shoes;  employ  25  hands; 
pay  about  $12,000  wages;  out-put  $50,000  or  more. 
George  A.  Smith,  349  Adams  street,  makes  women's  and 
children's  shoes,  very  fine  work;  he  commenced  business 
in  New  York,  in  1869,  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Hamilton, 
Pratt  <fe  Co.,  and  is  now  the  only  representative  of  the 
firm ;  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1 883 ;  he  employs  60  hands,  and 
produces  annually  over  $100,000  of  goods.  He  had  14 
years'  experience  with  E.  C.  Burt,  before  starting  for 
himself.  Baker  &  Ferguson,  of  1123  Broadway,  E. 
D.,  and  Hatfield  &  Rumph,  of  1125  Broadway,  E.  D., 
both  nearly  opposite  Grove  street,  manufacture  in  a 
moderate  way.  They  employ  about  15  hands  each, 
and  have  an  out-put  of  $30,000  to  $35,000  each. 

James  White,  28  and  30  Adelphi  street,  has  been 
manufacturing  in  Brooklyn  since  1874;  he  makes 
women's  and  misses'  shoes;  employs  100  hands;  uses 
steam  engine,  15  horse  power;  production  $150,000  or 
more;  became  from  England  in  1855.  Among  man- 
ufacturers of  ladies',  misses,  and  children's  shoes,  are: 
Win.  Strusz,  16  and  18  Dunham  Place,  E.  D.,  who 
employs  steam-power  and  40  hands;  business,  $100,000. 
John  Ennis,  584  Grand  street,  E.  D.,.  established  1865; 
employs  100  hands;  annual  sales  $100,000;  weekly 
wages  $800.  Other  manufacturers  are:  Wm.  Nagle, 
17  South  Third  street,  E.  D.,  employs  50  hands,  and 
business  $40,000;  Hammond<!b  OiJoers,U?>  Fourth  street, 
E.  D.,  employ  50  hands,  and  do  a  business  of  about 
$80,000.  L.  Hooper,  100  South  Sixth  street,  25  hands; 
doing  a  business  of  $30,000.  James  Walsh,  estabhshed 
1866,  in  North  Seventh  street;  employs  25  hands;  busi- 
ness, $40,000.  J,  W,  MoCaie,  191  Fulton  slreet,  estab- 
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lished  1884;  30  hands;  does  a  business  of  $40,000  per 
year.  George  &  Fitzgerald,  50  Fulton  street;  started 
1852  ia  Grand  street,  E.  D.,  moved  to  present  location 
in  ISTT'  employ  32  hands,  and  do  a  business  of  130,000 
yearly  in  boys'  and  youths'  shoes.  Mayer  <&  Newman, 
327  Ellery  street;  established  1883,  employ  10  hands, 
with  an  average  output  of  $12,000. 

The  Bay  State  Shoe  Co.,  or  their  successors,  who 
have  large  labor  contracts  at  the  penitentiary,  also 
turn  out  a  very  large  amount  of  work,  mostly  pegged, 
and  of  the  cheaper  qualities.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  firms  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  heavy 
work  for  laborers  and  for  the  southern  trade. 

Aside  from  these,  there  are,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty 
shoe-makers  who  do  only  custom  Work  and  by  measure. 
Most  of  them  have  some  specialty,  one  making  boots 
for  horse  jockeys,  &c. ;  another,  boots  for  telegraph 
linemen;  another,  boots  which  fit  anatomically;  another, 
special  boots  and  shoes  for  the  lame,  for  deformed  feet, 
or  those  encumbered  with  bunions  or  nodes;  others,  for 
persons  with  tender  feet,  etc.,  etc.  Most  of  these  do 
also  ordinary  custom  work.  They  employ  usually  from 
three  to  ten  workmen,  and  some  of  them  gain  a  reputa- 
tion in  their  specialties,  and  acquire  a  moderate  fortune. 
Yet  these  very  men  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  which 
we  laid  down,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article;  they 
do  not  manufacture  the  shoes  or  boots  throughout  in 
their  workshops.  They  may  show  a  customer  pieces  of 
calf  skin  or  morocco,  from  which  he  may  select  the 
quality  he  desires  to  have  made  into  the  shoes  he  orders ; 
but  that  leather  or  morocco  is  carefully  matched  at  the 
factories  for  shoe  uppers;  the  soles  are  bought  all  pre- 
pared, and  while  he  shapes  and  stretches  the  boot  or 
shoe  according  to  the  required  form,  on  his  own  or  his 
customer's  last,  the  chances  are  99  out  of  100  that  the 
boots  or  shoes  are  sewed  on  a  McKay  Sole  Sewing 
Machine,  and  finished  on  some  other  machine.  Boots 
or  shoes  cannot  be  made  wholly  by  hand,  or  by  one 
man,  without  loss,  even  though  at  a  large  advance  from 
ordinary  prices. 

The  directory  gives  the  names  of  652  boot  and  shoe 
makers  and  manufacturers,  as  distinguished  from  boot 
and  shoe  dealers,  in  the  county,  an  increase  of  a  little 
more  than  100  since  1880.  The  statistics  of  Brooklyn 
alone  then  were  546  establishments;  $311,835  capital; 
1,194  hands  (1,496  largest  number  employed  at  one 
time);  $502,834  paid  in  wages;  $852,168  of  material, 
and  $1,819,993  of  annual  product.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  establishments,  the  large  product  from  those 
establishments  which  were  not  then  in  existence,  or,  at 
most,  only  just  starting,  and  the  greatly  increased  pop- 
ulation, warrant  the  belief  that  the  business  is  now, 
at  least,  30  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1880;  and,  if 
any  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  census  statis- 
tics, would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  hands  is  not  far  from  1,800;  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  about  $656,000;  the  amount  of  material  used  about 


$1,120,000,  and  the  annual  product  not  far  from  $2,357,- 
700.  Our  belief  is,  from  a  careful  examination,  that 
the  total  out-put  considerably  exceeds  these  figures, 
though  there  has  been  a  very  decided  decline  in  prices 
within  the  past  three  years.  That  the  business  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  much  larger  than  it  is,  is  our  firm 
conviction;  for  Brooklyn  and  Kings  county  are  very 
favorably  situated  for  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes 
on  a  large  scale.  In  this  connection,  we  give  the  bio- 
graphy and  portrait  of  Mr.  Alanson  Tkask,  founder 
of  the  J3ay  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Manufacturing 
Coinpany,  above  referred  to,  and  who  has  been,  for  fifty 
years,  an  esteemed  resident  of  Brooklyn. 


Alaneon  Trask  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Captain  William 
Trask,  who  was  at  Naumkeag  (now  Salem,  Mass.),  when  John 
Endicott  arrived  from  "Weymouth,  England,  in  1628,  by  the 
ship  Abigail,  with  a  colony  of  Puritan  emigrants.  Captain 
Trask  was  of  great  assistance  to  Endicott  in  those  early  days 
of  privation  and  hardship.  An  early  writer  has  said:  "  Cap- 
tain William  Trask  was  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  what 
Captain  Miles  Standish  was  to  the  Plymouth  Colony." 

On  October  19th,  1630,  William  Trask  was  made  a  freeman; 
in  1636  he  was  chosen  captain,  and  from  1635  to  1639  he  re- 
presented Salem  in  the  General  Court.  In  1637,  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  against  the  Pequot  Indians,  the  vali- 
ant Richard  Davenport  being  his  lieutenant.  Captain  Trask's 
win  bears  date  May  15th,  1666,  and  he  died  not  long  after- 
wards, and  was  buried  under  arms,  leaving  two  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

Alanson  Trask  is  of  the  sixth  generation  from  Captain 
William  Trask.  He  was  born  in  Millbury,  Worcester  county, 
Mass.,  in  1808,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1829.  In  1833,  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  E.  Marquand,  and  in  1834  took  up  his 
residence  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  lived. 

In  the  year  1833,  he  went  into  the  jobbing  business  of  boots 
and  shoes,  in  New  York  city,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wessons  &  Trask,  which  was  subsequently  changed  to  A.  & 
A.  G.  Trask.  He  did  business  some  fifteen  years  in  Maiden 
Lane,  and  then  removed  to  Warren  street.  The  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  was  begun  about  1865.  Mr.  Alanson  Trask 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Bay  State  Shoe  and 
Leather  Manufacturing  Company.  This  firm  had  manufac- 
tories in  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  it  has  grown  to  be 
the  most  important  company  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Trask's  removal  to  Brooklyn,  the  city 
was  a  village,  and  he  has  watched  its  growth  with  the  great- 
est interest,  and  aided  in  its  development,  during  the  past 
half  century.  He  identified  himself  with  its  benevolent  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  was  early  connected  with  the 
City  Tract  Society  (afterwards  the  Brooklyn  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society),  the  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  the  Home  for 
Friendless  Women  and  Children,  the  Old  Men's  Home,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  has 
for  some  time  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Brook- 
lyn Dime  Savings  Bank. 

SECTION  XXIX. 

Window  Blinds  and  Shades. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  the  following  statistics, 
under  the  title  "  Window  Blinds  and  Shades : "  Estab- 
lishments, 12;  capital,  $294,450;  hands,  140;  wages, 
$82,171;  material,  $224,722;  annual  product,  $475,805. 
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Mr.  Frothingham's  preliminary  report,  with  more  re- 
gard to  the  facts,  gave  the  following  statistics :  Estab- 
lishments, 3;  capital,  $278,000;  number  of  hands,  163; 
wages,  $71,799;  material,  $204,705;  annual  product, 
$437,850. 

There  are,  at  least,  four  different  articles  known 
under  the  names  of  window  blinds  and  shades,  viz.: 
First,  the  wooden  slat  blinds,  either  inside  or  outside 
of  our  windows,  and  which  form  one  item  of  the  "  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,"  so  extensively  manufactured  over  all 
the  Northern  States;  these  are  decidedly  not  what  this 
item  in  the  census  could  have  meant.  Second,  the 
wire-cloth  screens  or  shades,  not  properly  called  blinds, 
so  commonly  used  in  windows  in  summer.  We  do  not 
think  these  could  have  been  intended  by  the  Census 
Office,  and  yet  we  cannot  be  certain.  They  come  prop- 
erly under  "wire  work  "and  "woven  wire"  in  this 
work.  Third,  the  window  shades  and  curtains  of  the 
wall-paper  manufacturers,  which  might,  perhaps,  by 
courtesy,  be  called  window  blinds,  inasmuch  as  they 
keep  out  the  light.  These  are  treated  of,  under  "  Wall 
Papers  and  Paper  Hangings."  Fourth,  "  window  shades  " 
proper,  curtains  of  white  Hollands,  or  of  colored  linen, 
or  of  cloth  painted  in  oils,  with  gilt  bands  or  stripes; 
or  with  stripes  of  other  bright  oil  colors;  or  landscapes 
in  oil;  or  water-colors,  India  ink,  &c.;  of  graceful 
and  artistic  designs,  and  either  transparent  or  opaque. 
These  last  are  probably  what  the  Census  Office  intended; 
but  if  so,  they  were  wide  of  the  mark,  as  to  the  number 
of  the  establishments  or  the  extent  of  the  business. 

There  are  indeed,  not  twelve,  but  at  least  sixty  es- 
tablishments, which  manufacture  the  white  and  col- 
ored Hollands  curtains,  and  deal  in  tassels,  shade  and 
picture  cord,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an  item  in  the  business 
of  every  upholsterer,  carpet  dealer,  painters'  shop,  and 
most  of  the  furniture  dealers,  but  is  only  07ie  item  of 
a  multifarious  business,  and  cannot  be  severed  from  their 
other  business.  It  would  be  much  more  appropriate  to 
single  out  window  hangings  and  drapery,  one  item  of 
the  upholsterers'  business,  and  give  the  statistics  of  it 
as  a  distinct  business.  The  directory  puts  down  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  of  these  window  shade  men,  some  of 
them  carpet  dealers,  some  upholsterers,  and  others 
painters,  but  it  might  have  just  as  easily  increased  the 
number  to  fifty. 

There  are,  however,  two  firms,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  only  two  in  the  county,  who 
manufacture  the  "  transparent  and  opaque  window 
shades,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  These  are  Jay  G. 
Wemple  <&  Co.,  of  121  Fourth  avenue,  and  Amfreiv 
Barrichlo,  of  Hicks  street,  between  Warren  and  Bal- 
tic streets  (until  the  night  of  Feb.  26,  1884,  when  his 
factory  and  its  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire). 

The  idea  which  these  shades  were  intended  to  de- 
velop was  that  of  a  curtain,  which  should  exclude  the 
strong  sunlight,  and  yet  should  present  to  the  eye  both 
from  the  inside  and  outside,  a  pleasing  and   artistic 


view,  a  landscape,  or  noted  church,  abbey,  or  public 
building,  either  in  colors  or  mezzotint,  and  one  which 
would  be  durable  as  well  as  beautiful.  This  idea  was 
worked  out  from  observation  and  protracted  experi- 
ment, by  Mr.  Jay  C.  Wemple,  beginning  in  1840  ^yitli 
the  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  glue  water,  and  with  rude 
designs  drawn  on  it  with  India  ink,  and  gradually  per- 
fected by  giving  the  cloth  used  a  coating  of  oil,  tur- 
pentine and  beeswax,  which  made  it  firm,  yet  trans- 
lucent, and  yet  gave  a  basis  on  which  oil  colors  could 
be  painted  or  printed.  By  the  application  of  a  mod- 
ified chromotype  process,  these  curtains  can  now  be 
made  of  exquisite  designs,  in  black  and  white  or  in 
colors,  and  with  or  without  gold  bands,  and  at  prices  so 
reasonable  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  persons  in  very 
moderate  circumstances. 

The  industry  did  not  emerge  from  its  experimental 
stage  until  after  1845,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years 
its  growth  was  moderate,  but  it  is  now  a  well  estab- 
lished and  constantly  improving  and  increasing  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Wemple  has  now  a  capital  of  $200,000 
invested  in  it,  employs  from  150  to  200  hands,  and  re- 
ports an  annual  production  of  over  $300,000.  ECs 
only  competitor,  Mr.  Andrew  Barricklo,  was  formerly 
in  Sedgwick  street,  but  his  factory  there  was  burned 
about  four  years  ago,  the  materials  used  being  very 
inflammable;  he  then  removed  to  Hicks  street,  where 
he  has  just  been  burned  out  again.  His  goods  are  of 
the  same  quality  with  Messrs.  Wemple  &  Co.'s,  but 
his  production  was  not  so  large,  though  it  was  increas- 
ing. He  employed  about  90  hands,  and  turned  out 
from  $180,000  to  $200,000  of  goods  annually.  Both 
firms,  we  believe,  made  also  those  articles — lamp  shades, 
with  designs  printed  on  this  prepared  cloth — which 
have  attracted  so  much  attention.  They  also  furnished, 
where  desired,  the  white  and  colored  Hollands  for  cur- 
tains, with  all  fixtures,  table  oil  cloths,  etc.,  etc.  These 
two  establishments,  then,  employ  about  250  hands, 
and  produce  not  less  than  $500,000  of  goods— larger 
amounts,  both  in  employees  and  products,  than  the 
census  attributes  to  its  mythical  twelve  manufacturers 
of  "  window  blinds  and  shades." 

The  amount  of  production  of  the  white  and  colored 
Hollands  curtains,  fixtures  and  trimmings,  cannot  be 
definitely  ascertained,  but  we  may  approximate  it  in 
this  wise:  There  are  not  less  than  60  houses  who 
make  this  an  item  of  their  business;  if  each  house 
averaged  only  a  set  of  these  shades  a  week  (a  set  is 
from  15  to  20  curtains,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
house),  this  would  amount  to  $30  to  $40  a  week— to 
$1,560  to  $2,080  a  year,  or  for  the  whole,  from  $94,000 
to  $124,000  a  year.  This  is  undoubtedly  below  the 
actual  product.  This  would  give  for  the  window 
blinds,  curtains  and  shades  of  these  materials,  an  ag- 
gregate of  $600,000  or  more. 

Lace  curtains  and  the  lambrequins,  silk  hangings, 
tassels,  and  metallic  or  gilt- wood  mountings,  and  bands 
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for  them,  as  well  as  for  mantel  draperies,  portieres, 
etc.  belong  to  the  upholsterers'  art,  and  have  been 
treated  of  under  upholstery.  Of  the  other  window 
blinds,  shades  and  curtains,  we  have  treated  under 
their  appropriate  heads. 


SECTION  XXX. 
Cooperage. 

Cooperage  is  an  important  manufacture.  The  census 
statistics  give  42  establishments,  with  1913,700  capital, 
employing  1,5*47  hands,  paying  $595,010  in  wages,  using 
$1,583,987  of  raw  material,  and  producing  $2,937,262 
of  barrels,  casks,  &c.  The  number  of  establishments  is 
the  same  as  is  reported  in  the  Brooklyn  Directory  for 
1882,  but  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  these  are  all  inde- 
pendent cooper  shops,  some  of  them  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness, but  not  connected  with"  the  large  sugar  reiineries, 
distilleries,  and  breweries,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
manufacture  their  own  barrels,  casks  and  kegs.  The 
cooperage  department  of  Havemeyer  d;  Elder' srefmerj 
alone,  has  a  capacity  for  the  production  of  8,000  sugar 
barrels  a  day,  and  actually  produces,  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons from  4,000  to  5,000  barrels  daily;  and  De  Castro 
d  Donner,  the  Brooklyn  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Mol- 
ler,  Sierck  &  Co.,  the  Livingston  Steam  Refinery,  and 
the  Hamilton  Avenue  Refinery,  probably  produce  at 
least  10,000  barrels  more,  every  working  day.  The 
great  distilleries  and  breweries  require  casks  and  kegs 
of  peculiar  form  and  construction,  and  they  prefer  to 
make  them  on  the  premises.  These  three  industries,  and 
the  petroleum  refiners,  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
barrels,  casks  and  kegs,  and  it  would  be  a  very  low 
estimate  which  put  their  united  production  below 
$2,000,000.  The  flour  trade  does  not  use  so  many  bar- 
rels as  formerly;  a  large  proportion  of  its  products  are 
put  up  in  stout  paper  bags  of  different  capacities,  and 
but  a  small  part  of  the  barrels  they  use  are  new;  teams 
in  their  employ,  visiting  all  the  bakeries,  the  larger 
groceries,  etc.,  and  buying  all  the  flour  barrels  they  can 
find,  at  a  standard  price  of  18  or  20  cents  per  barrel; 
these  are  repaired  in  the  cooper  shops,  and  made  to  do 
good  service  in  the  flour  trade.  The  provision  trade 
use  a  good  many  barrels,  but  the  lard,  bams,  bacon, 
&c.,  are  put  up  in  tins  or  in  boxes,  and  hence  the  com- 
parative demand  for  barrels  is  less  than  formerly.  The 
fruit,  potato  and  vegetable  trade'  use  many  barrels, 
though  these  branches  of  trade  are  not  so  extensively 
carried  on  in  Kings  county  as  in  the  fruit  districts; 
but  most  of  their  barrels  are  old  flour  barrels,  and  not  al- 
ways coopered.  Cider  barrels,  soap  barrels,  lime,  plaster 
and  hydraulic  cement  barrels,  are  not  manufactured  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  Kings  county,  as  the  expense 
of  transportation  requires  them  to  be  produced  nearer 
the  places  where  they  are  used.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  including  the  barrels,  etc.,  manufactured  by  the 
large  manufacturers    for  their    own  use,   the   annual 


production  of  cooperage  cannot  fall  below  $4,600,000. 
The  Superintendent  of  Havemeyer  and  Elder's  cooper- 
age establishment  is,  or  was,  Mr.  Lowell  M.  Palmer.  Of 
the  independent  coopers,  Paul  Weidmann,  whose  por- 
trait graces  the  following  page,  is,  we  believe,  consider- 
ably the  largest;  the  others  who  are  most  noteworthy 
are:  Patrick  Dalton,  381  Third  street,  E.  D.;  Brennan 
<&  Colligan,  349  Fifth  street,  E.  D.;  Stephen  F. 
Shortland  S  Brother;  Henry  Ahlborn,  N.  &  H. 
CDonneU,  J.  &  W.  Mattison  (kegs  of  all  sorts); 
Paulsen  S  Eger,  Noi-th  11th  and  3d  streets  ;  John 
Carver,  112  South  2nd  street;  Michael  Becker;  Henry 
Heims;  Billon's  Sonsj  R.  A.  Robertson  tfc  Co.;  H 
Waydell  cfi  Co.;  B.  F.  Briggs;  James  Coughlan,  72 
North  13th  street;  Samuel  Wandett,  65  North  Third 
street;  M.  H  Buane,  698  Willoughby  avenue;  Peter 
Bennett,  245  Van  Brunt  street,  etc.,  etc. 

Most  of  the  larger  coopers,  aside  from  their  manufac- 
ture of  barrels,  half  barrels  or  kegs,  manufacture  or  deal 
in  sugar  shocks,  casks  and  staves,  heading  and  hoops, 
and  some  of  them  make  a  specialty  of  repairing  second- 
hand barrels. 


Paul  Weidmann,  well  and  widely  known  in  connection 
with  the  cooperage  interest  in  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Nieder- 
auerbach,  near  Zweibrucken,  Rhein  Pfalz,  Bavaria,  May  15, 
1830,  and  came  to  America  in  March,  1858,  and  was  employed 
about  six  months  by  a  brewer  in  New  York.  Later  he  worked 
about  a  year  in  one  of  the  old  Williamsburgh  breweries,  and 
for  a  year  as  a  cooper  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  Returning 
east,  he  was  employed  in  New  York  and  Williamsburgh  as  a 
journeyman  cooper  until  1859,  when  he  opened  a  small 
cooper's  shop  of  his  own  in  the  rear  of  an  old  building  on 
North  First  street,  near  Second.  A  few  years  later  he  re- 
moved his  then  greatly  increased  business  to  South  Twelfth 
street,  where  the  Havemeyer  sugar  refinery  now  is,  and  it 
was  located  there  till  the  property  embracing  his  site  was 
purchased  by  the  Havemeyers,  and  converted  to  their  use. 
He  then  purchased  the  lot  on  North  First  street,  where  he  had 
first  begun  business  on  his  own  account,  and  occupied  en- 
tirely the  buildings,  one  room  of  which  had  previously  been 
sufiBlcient  for  the  demands  of  his  business.  Later,  he  removed 
to  North  First,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  where  he 
had  a  large  establishment  for  the  time,  but  which  his  grow- 
ing business  necessitated  his  abandoning,  on  account  of  lack 
of  room  and  other  facilities,  which  he  obtained  in  1874,  at  his 
present  location  on  North  Third  street,  where  he  bought  a 
large  factory,  to  which  he  was  compellrd  to  build  an  addition, 
and  near  which  he  has  erected  other  buildings,  until  he  now 
has  one,  100x135  feet,  six  stories  high;  one,  50x125  feet,  two 
stories  high,  and  another,  100x135  feet,  four  stories  high,  ad- 
jacent to  which  is  a  capacious  yard.  His  business,  which  af- 
fords employment  to  many  workmen,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  city,  and  in  its  management,  Mr.  Weidmann  is 
assisted  by  his  sons,  Paul  Weidmann,  Jr.,  and  Frederick 
Weidmann.  Mr.  Weidmann  married  Susan  Diehl,  a  native 
of  Bavaria,  but  a  resident  of  New  York,  by  whomhe  has  two 
children  living.  While  yet  working  as  a  journeyman  cooper, 
Mr.  Weidmann  established  a  small  fancy  store  which  his 
wife  managed  thirteen  years,  thus  aiding  him  to  put  his  enter- 
prise on  a  firm  footing,  which  insured  its  after  success.  His 
wares  include  new  sugar,  flour  and  syrup  barrels,  half-bar- 
rels, kegs,  &c. ,  and  he  deals  extensively  in  sugar  shocks, 
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second-hand  barrels  and  casks  and  staves,  heading  and 
hoops.  His  factory  and  warehouse  are  located  at  85  to  109 
North  Third  street,  and  94  to  104  North  First  street,  and  lie 
has  a  yard  and  wharf  at  the  foot  of  North  Sixth  street. 


SECTION  XXXI. 
Clothing:  Men's;  Women's;  Shirts. 

The  clothing  trade,  in  its  various  branches,  is  a  very- 
large  industry  in  Kings  county  ;  large,  not  only  in  the 
amount  made  for  our  Brooklyn  manufacturers,  but  still 
larger  in  the  amount  produced  here  for  New  York 
houses. 

We  are  at  loss  to  understand  the  clothing  statistics 
furnished  by  the  census.  The  compendium  of  the  tenth 
census  states  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  men's  clothing  as  328.  If  this  number 
was  meant  to  include  all  the  tailors,  it  was  altogether 
too  small;  for  they  number  716  in  the  city  and  about 
24  in  the  county  towns,  or  740  in  all.  But  it  is  not 
usual  to  count  every  tailor,  or  indeed,  the  tailors  gene- 
rally, as  manufacturers;  though,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of 
them  are  so.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  intended  to 
include  all  the  manufacturers  of  ready-made  clothing, 
it  was  very  much  too  large,  for,  including  all  the  deal- 
ers in  ready-made  clothing,  there  are  only  150;  and  of 


these,  less  than  one-half  manufacture  their  goods  here, 
whatever  they  may  do  elsewhere.  Several  of  the 
larger  of  these  houses  have  their  factories  and  cutting 
shops  elsewhere,  and  the  goods  are  only  brought 
here  to  be  sold.  This  is  especially  true  of  such  houses 
as  Baldwin,  A.  J.  Nutting  &  Company,  and  many 
others.  Some,  of  course,  do  manufacture  here,  and  a 
larger  number  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  largest  of 
these  is,  undoubtedly,  Smith,  Gray  &  Co.,  whose  ex- 
tensive stores,  factories  and  warehouses  occupy  so 
large  a  space  on  Broadway  and  Fourth  street,  E.  D., 
and  Manhattan  and  Greenpoint  avenues,  Greenpoint. 
In  their  specialty  of  boys'  and  children's  clothing, 
this  house  is  the  largest,  as  it  was  the  first,  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  present 
senior  pai'tner  of  this  firm — whose  portrait  and  bio- 
graphy are  among  the  most  precious  contributions  to 
the  gallery  of  worthies  in  our  work — commenced  the 
business  of  making  boys'  clothing  in  New  York  city, 
prompted  thereto  by  his  firm  conviction  that  such  gar- 
ments, if  properly  made,  would  find  a  ready  sale.  He 
was  himself  an  accomplished  tailor,  cutter  and  fitter, 
and  his  goods  vcere  soon  largely  in  demand.  Mr.  Allen 
Gray,  the  second  partner  of  the  present  firm,  added  to 
the  popularity  of  this  branch  of  business  by  originating 
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the  best  set  of  graded  patterns  for  boys'  clothing,  which 
had  ever  been  produced.  Mr.  Smith  removed  several 
times  in  New  York  and  had  built  up  in  twenty-seven 
years  of  active  and  honorable  toil  a  very  extensive 
wholesale  trade,  largely  with  the  south  ;  when,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  found  himself 
subjected  to  the  loss  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  by  the  indisposition  and  in  many  cases,  the  in- 
ability of  his  southern  customers  to  pay,  he  with- 
drew from  business,  gathering  together  the  wreck  of 
his  fortune.  It  is  not  often  the  case  that  a  man,  past 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  has  lost  so  large  a  fortune,  suc- 
ceeds in  retrieving  his  fortune  and  winning  a  still 
larger  one ;  but  this  was  one  of  the  rare  exceptions.  In 
1864,  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Allen 
Gray,  Mr.  Smith  opened  a  retail  clothing  store  of  small 
extent  on  Fourth  street,  Williamsburgh.  But  so 
popular  had  their  goods  been,  before  the  war,  that  old 
customers  rallied  round  them  and  besought  them  to 
manufacture  boys'  clothing  for  them.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened, that  before  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  they  had 
been  compelled  to  establish  a  manufactory  on  Broadway, 
E.  D.,  and  removed  their  retail  store  to  that  street  in  1868. 
Each  enlargement  only  opened  the  way  for  another,  and 
in  addition  to  a  branch  factory  at  Greenpoint,  48x100, 
and  four  stories  high,  and  buildings  on  Broadway, 
100x100,  seven  stories  in  height,  they  built  an  im- 
mense factory  in  Fourth  street,  and  are  now  about 
erecting  another  imposing  and  extensive  structure  on 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourth  street,  E.  D.  They 
have  now  three  departments  of  their  manufactures,  the 
wholesale  trade,  the  retail  trade,  and  custom  work. 
Over  3,000  adults  are  on  their  pay-roll ;  and  their  weekly 
disbursements  for  wages  alone  reach  $30,000  or  more, 
making  more  than  $1,600,000  for  wages  annually. 
Their  annual  production  is  probably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  firm  of  manufacturers  in  Brooklyn,  except 
the  great  sugar  refiners  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the 
petroleum  houses.  They  do  not,  by  any  means,  confine 
themselves  to  boys'  and  children's  clothing,  but  make 
and  maintain  a  full  line  in  all  departments  of  their  busi- 
ness. The  present  firm  consists  of  five  partners,  the  in- 
fusion of  younger  blood  having  increased  its  efficiency. 


Edward  Smith.— One  of  the  representative  self-made  men 
of  Brooklyn  is  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  resident  at  No.  99  Bedford 
avenue.  A  son  of  Gershom  B.  and  Temperance  (Sheffield) 
Smith,  he  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  December  19th, 
1816,  and  his  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm. 

As  subsequent  events  have  proved,  Mr.  Smith  was  not 
intended  by  nature  to  be  an  agriculturist,  and  he  seems  to 
have  recognized  this  as  a  fact  at  a  very  tender  age;  for,  when 
only  fifteen  years  old,  he  left  home  and  secured  a  situation  as 
errand  boy  in  a  New  York  grocery  store,  and  was  employed 
in  that  and  other  humble  capacities,  with  different  grocery 
firms  in  that  city,  for  about  two  years.  Next  he  solicited  his 
father  to  permit  him  to  learn  the  tailors'  trade,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  of  Ridgefleld,  Conn.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  his  instructor  went  out  of  business,  and  young 


Smith,  having  in  that  short  time  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  returned  to  New  York  and  worked  as 
a  journeyman  until  1882,  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
city  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera.  Just  at  this 
point  in  his  career  he  had  engaged  a  competent  person  to 
instruct  him  in  the  art  of  cutting,  but  was  prevented  from 
learning  by  his  sudden  departure  for  home.  But,  nothing 
daunted,  he  daily  practiced  the  draftiflg  of  clothing,  and  in 
a  short  time  obtained  a  good  theoretical  knowledge  of 
cutting. 

After  the  abatement  of  the  plague,  Mr.  Smith  returned  to 
New  York,  and,  though  he  had  never  yet  actually  cut  a 
garment,  engaged  as  cutter  with  a  firm  for  whom  he  had 
formerly  worked  as  a  journeyman,  and  filled  the  position 
successfully  and  satisfactorily.  In  January,  1833,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  father,  he  went  into  business  as  a  clothier 
on  Chatham  street,  between  Pearl  and  Baxter  streets,  and  in 
conducting  his  trade  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  boys'  clothing  in  New  York;  and,  believing  that  neat 
and  well-made  garments,  in  various  sizes,  for  boys,  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale,  he  got  up  an  assortment  of  such 
goods,  and  was  so  successful  with  it  that  he  continued  in  this 
line  and  became  the  first  manufacturer  of  boys'  clothing  of 
any  prominence  in  the  city.  In  1836,  he  removed  his 
establishment  to  Fulton  street,  and,  about  1843,  requiring 
more  room,  to  William  street,  below  Maiden  Lane,  where  he 
embarked  quite  successfully  in  the  wholesale  trade.  For 
some  years  the  trade  of  the  city  had  been  gradually  concen- 
trating on  the  west  side,  and  about  1847  Mr.  Smith  removed 
his  business  to  Barclay  street,  at  the  corner  of  Church.  Five 
years  later  he  located  on  Warren  street,  and,  after  two  years, 
removed  thence  to  Broadway,  near  Leonard  street.  From 
this  time  on  his  business  rapidly  assumed  larger  proportions, 
growing  steadily  until  1861,  when  he  retired  on  account  of 
embarrassments  arising  from  the  unsettled  condition,  caused 
by  the  war  for  the  union,  of  a  southern  trade  which,  during 
years  of  unabated  growth,  had  attained  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Smith  resumed  business,  on  a  limited  scale,  in 
Williamsburgh,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Allen  Gray,  opening  a  retail  store  on  Fourth  street.  So 
popular  had  been  Mr.  Smith's  goods  among  his  former 
customers  that  many  of  them  solicited  the  new  firm  to  man- 
ufacture for  them  their  stock  of  boys'  clothing.  The  demand 
for  their  work  increased  so  rapidly  that  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  firm  established  a  manufactory  on  Broadway, 
Williamsburgh,  and  removed  their  store  to  that  street  in 
1868.  In  1870,  they  built  and  occupied  their  present  large 
Broadway  store.  Their  extensive  store  in  Greenpoint  was 
opened  in  their  then  new  building  in  1877.  In  1881,  the  firm 
first  occupied  their  extensive  factory  on  Fourth  street,  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  a  third  store. 

It  is  with  just  pride  that  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  projector  of  what  is  now  the  largest  manufactory 
of  boys'  clothing  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
world.  At  this  time,  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Gray  consists  of 
Messrs.  Edward  Smith,  Allen  Gray,  W.  G.  H.  Randolph, 
Willard  F.  Smith  and  Warren  E.  Smith,  the  two  last 
mentioned  being  sons  of  the  senior  member;  and  the  active 
members  are  Messrs.  W.  G.  H.  Randolph,  who  superintends 
the  purchase  of  materials  and  the  manufacture  of  stock; 
Willard  F.  Smith,  who  supervises  the  retail  department  of 
the  business,  and  Warren  E.  Smith,  travelling  and  wholesale 
representative  of  the  house.  As  large  as  are  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Gray's  facilities  for  manufacture,  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  immense  demand  for  their  goods,  and  the  firm 
has  recently  purchased  the  Washington  Hall  property,  at  the 
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corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourth  street,  and  will  soon  erect 
upon  it  a  large  six-story  building,  -with  iron  front,  for  occu- 
pancy as  a  store  and  factory,  where,  with  enlarged  facilities, 
they  will  concentrate  their  business  and  engage  more  exten- 
sively than  ever  before  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  clothing;  their  wholesale  trade, 
as  heretofore,  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  boys'  clothing,  while 
in  their  retail  department  they  will  carry  a  large  stock  of 
both  men's  and  boys'  clothing  of  all  descriptions.  In  all 
Brooklyn  there  is  not  a  more  useful  business.  Not  less  than 
3,000  hands  find  daily  employment  with  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Gray,  who  disburse  thousands  of  dollars  weekly,  which  goes 
to  aid  the  general  prosperity  of  the  city  by  its  gradual  distri- 
bution through  all  of  the  various  avenues  of  trade. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  is  no  politician,  but  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  all  matters  of  national  or  municipal  importance, 
and  he  has  been  a  willing  and  liberal  contributor  to  various 
charitable  objects  and  toward  many  useful  improvements. 

Next  to  Smith,  Gray  &  Co.,  though  with  a  long  inter- 
val between,  is  the  house  of  McKeon  &  Todd,  110-116 
Broadway,  corner  4th  street,  E.  D. ;  men's,  boys'  and 
children's  clothing.  This  firm  was  established  in  1878; 
gives  .employment  to  1,500  persons.  Mr.  McKeon  was 
formerly  with  Smith,  Gray  &  Co.,  jobbers  in  New 
York.  Mr  .Todd  started  in  the  business  some  18  years 
ago.  M.  Rosenberg  &  Son,  43  and  45  Fulton  street, 
established  in  1868,  erected  their  present  fine  building 
in  1878,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  January, 
1882,  to  A.  Rosenberg;  they  employ  3  cutters  and 
25  hands,  and  have  an  annual  out-put  of  from  $75,000  to 
$100,000.  Adolph  Ketchum,  266  and  216  Fulton  street, 
manufactures  men's,  boys'  and  children's  clothing; 
they  were  established  at  No.  260,  in  1866,  employ  200 
hands,  and  sell  largely  at  wholesale;  Mr.  Ketchum 
is  an  Austrian,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1856. 

Next  in  order  come  the  tailors,  those  large  houses 
which,  confining  themselves  exclusively  to  custom  work, 
are  yet  doing  a  comparatively  large  business,  exclusively 
in  supplying  suits  made  to  measure.  Most  of  these  men 
are  dealers  also,  keeping  on  hand  an  assortment  of 
choice  goods  for  the  use  and  wear  of  their  customers, 
which  they  make  up  themselves;  in  other  words,  they 
are  "merchant  tailors."  We  have  seen  that  Smith, 
Gray  &  Co.,  like  some  other  of  the  large  clothing 
houses,  keep  up  a  large  custom  department,  and  do  a 
fine  business  with  customers  of  the  best  class.  A  large 
house  like  this  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  small 
"  merchant "  tailors,  in  being  able  to  obtain  a  greater 
variety  of  suit  goods,  and  at  much  lower  prices.  It 
was  formerly  said  of  Brooks  Brothers,  and  some  of  the 
other  manufacturers  of  very  fine  clothing,  that  their 
goods  were  of  such  excellent  quality,  and  so  admirably 
made,  that  many  of  the  "  merchant  tailors,"  who  had 
rich  Southern  customers,  would  take  their  orders  for 
complete  suits,  to  be  delivered  the  next  day;  allow  them 
to  select  their  cloths,  take  their  measure,  and  then  go  to 
these  great  houses,  match  the   goods,  applying  their 


measures  and  buy  the  goods  ready  made,  and  send 
them  with  the  bill,  on  which  a  very  large  profit  was 
made,  to  the  customer  at  the  time  appointed.  The  cus- 
tomers of  our  Brooklyn  tailors  would  hardly  be  satis- 
fied with  such  an  arrangement;  and  though  it  might 
sometimes  prove  successful,  the  risk  would  be  very 
great. 

We  think  James  B.  Healy,  of  205  Montagae  street 
is  probably  entitled  to  the  leading  place  among  our 
"  merchant  tailors."  He  has  been  in  business  for  20 
years,  has  a  large  store  and  stock,  'md  keeps  35  tailors 
employed  constantly  in  custom  (vork.  His  out-put  is 
very  large,  though  we  cannot  give  the  exact  figures. 
Godfrey  Rossberg,  of  282  and  284  Fulton  street;  B. 
Pyzer,  of  385  Myrtle'  avenue;  and  Robert  Raphael,  of 
464  Fulton  street,  probably  follow;  while  James  Porter, 
of  288  Fulton  street;  William  Strauss  <&  Co.,  431  Grand 
street;  Westin  <&  Kreinbrink,  of  141  Flatbush  avenue; 
William  Voss,  32  Myrtle  avenue;  J.  V.  Dubernell,  of 
333  and  335  Fulton  avenue;  R.  &  J.  Donahue,  of  331 
Washington  street;  D.  E.  Johnston,  of  36  Fifth  avenue; 
H.  P.  Hansen,  of  60  Bond  street;  and  Friedrich  Kron, 
of  744  Fulton,  are  all  doing  a  large  custom  business. 
Many  of  the  tailor  shops  connected  with  the  cheap 
clothing  trade  also  do  a  large  amount  of  business,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Germans  and 
Hebrews.  We  are  unable  to  give  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  this  business. 

The  remainder  of  the  business  of  making  and  repair- 
ing men's  clothing  is  conducted  in  small  tailors'  shops, 
where  the  tailor  does  his  work  himself,  with  usually 
one  or  two  women,  or,  possibly,  a  single  male  appren- 
tice or  journeyman  to  assist  him.  Most  of  these  estab- 
lishments do  not  turn  out  more  than  $2,000  or  $2,500 
worth  of  work  in  a  year,  and  many  even  less  than 
$2,000.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  anything  like  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  number  of  hands  actually  employed, 
or  the  amount  of  goods  produced  by  the  manufacturers 
of  men's  clothing.  We  have  seen  that  one  house  em- 
ploys nearly  three  times  as  many  hands  as  the  census 
allows  to  the  whole  328;  and,  inferentially,  that  its 
annual  product  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  amount 
reported  by  the  census.  From  as  careful  a  review  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  of  this  great  business,  we  should 
place  the  number  of  employees  at  about  5,600,  and  the 
annual  product  at  about  $7,300,000.  We  are  sure  that 
this  is  rather  below  than  above  the  mark. 

Subsection  I. —  Women^s  Clothing. 
We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  Women's  Clothing.  While  this  branch  of  the 
clothing  manufacture  has  been  greatly  extended  and  in- 
creased since  1880,  the  census  statistics  are  not  quite  as 
hopelessly  wrong  as  in  men's  clothing.  The  census 
officers  report  25  establishments,  with  $157,425  capital, 
615  hands,  $189,480  wages,  $390,223  material,  $711,249 
annual  product. 
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All  or  nearly  all,  of  our  large  dry  goods  firms  are 
ensagt'd  very  extensively  in  the  production  of  these 
goods;  Messrs.  Weohsler  <&  Abraham,  who  lead  in  the 
business  employing  300  or  more  hands,  and  turning 
out  every  year  more  than  $300,000  of  these  goods.  E 
W.  Dietz,  of  Boerum  street,  E.  D.,  manufactures 
women's  and  children's  wear,  employing  45  hands,  and 
doing  an  annual  business  of  nearly  $60,000.  he  was 
recently  burned  out,  but  is  commencing  again.  F. 
Loeser  ds  Co.;  Journeay  &  Burnham;  J.  O'Brien; 
Wechsler  &  Bro.,  T.  K.  Horton,  S.  B.  Jones,  C.  M. 
West,  A.  D.  Matthews  <&  Son,  F.  P.  Sargent,  and  others 
in  the  Western  District,  and  five  or  six  firms  in  the 
Eastern  District,  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  goods.  There  are  also  many  firms 
which  make  this  their  sole  business;  and  when  we  add 
to  these  the  dressmakers  and  cloak  and  suit  makers  who 
have  shops  and  stores,  or  employ  help  at  their  own 
homes  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  we  shall  find 
the  number  of  establishments  largely  increased.  Of 
the  559  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  Brooklyn,  not  less 
than  one-fifth  (112)  "take  in  work,"  as  the  phrase  is; 
i.  e.,  make  the  goods  which  are  brought  to  them,  or 
which  they  furnish,  at  their  own  homes,  shops  or  stores; 
and  nearly  all  of  these  employ  some  assistants,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  within  our  knowledge,  from  10  to  20. 

The  range  of  this  business,  which  now  includes,  as 
the  "  men's 'clothing"  does  not,  all  articles  of  femi- 
nine underwear,  as  well  as  dresses,  suits,  and  cloaks, 
has  caused  it  to  make  great  progress  from  year  to 
year.  Before  the  war  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  a 
bride's  complete  trousseau  from  any  manufacturer.  A 
few  articles  might  be  picked  up  imported  from 
European  or  Mexican  nunneries,  and  the  rest  was  made 
by  persons  specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  or  by 
the  bride  herself.  Now  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
bride,  of  whatever  station  in  life,  who  did  not  purchase 
every  article  needed  from  the  manufacturer  or  dealer. 
And  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent  also  of  dresses, 
cloaks  and  suits,  as  well  as  of  every  description  of 
lingerie,  not  only  for  women's  use,  but  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  infants  and  young  children. 

The  division  of  labor,  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Some 
houses  make  only  ladies'  collars  and  cuffs,  and  one  of 
our  Brooklyn  manufacturing  houses  {J.  C.  Roach  & 
Oo.)  employ  100  hands  on  this  manufacture  alone. 
Six  or  eight  houses  manufacture  only  embroideries  and 
laces  for  the  trimming  of  ladies'  and  children's  cloth- 
ing, and  not  far  from  200  hands  are  employed  in  this 
work  only,  aside  from  all  the  imported  laces  and  Ham- 
burg edgings,  Coventry  rufflings,  and  the  similar  trim- 
mings made  elsewhere  and  sold  here.  Four  houses 
are  engaged  exclusively  in  plaiting,  fluting  and  other 
trimming  work,  done  by  machinery  on  these  goods. 

The  11,000,000  and  more  of  sewing  machines  sold 
every  year  in  this  country,  are  not  purchased  for  fain- 


ily  use  to  any  great  extent,  but  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  directly  or  indirectly;  many  sewing  women 
purchasing  their  own  machines  to  do  work  for  the  man- 
ufacturers at  their  homes. 

We  conclude  then  that  the  number  of  establishments 
must  be  multiplied  by  five  at  least,  i.  e.,  that  there  are 
from  130  to  135  of  them.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed cannot  be  less  than  1,800;  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  is  doubtful — not  less,  certainly,  than  $400,000,  and 
probably  considerably  more — and  the  total  production 
more  than  $2,100,000.  Of  this  product,  full  four- 
fifths  is  manufactured  by  not  over  16  large  houses,  and 
the  remainder,  probably,  by  the  smaller  establish- 
ments. 

SxTBSECTiGN  II. — Shirts  and  Shirt  Fronts. 

The  census  statistics  of  shirt-making  are  as  follows: 
Establishments,  25;  capital,  $97,300;  hands,  304; 
wages  paid,  $105,723;  material  used,  $260,511;  annual 
product,  $439,060.  The  directory  for  1883  reports  45 
firms,  of  which,  however,  3  have  gone  out  of  business, 
3  othei's  have  their  factories  out  of  Kings  county,  and 
hence  are  not  manufacturers  here,  but  dealers;  13  are 
small  establishments  making  a  few  shirts,  or  night 
shirts,  to  eke  out  the  resources  of  thread  and  needle  or 
fancy  goods  stores,  and  cannot  fairly  be  reckoned  man- 
ufacturers. 

The  Keep  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Harding  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  the  agents  of  the  "  Arcade"  and  the 
"  Monarch  "  shirts,  and  some  others,  do  no  manufac- 
turing here,  but  are  simply  dealers.  Most  of  the 
"  gentlemen's  furnishing  goods  "  stores  have  particular 
brands  of  shirts,  of  which  they  are  agents,  and  as 
these  are  put  up  with  their  labels  on  the  boxes,  they 
pass  for  Brooklyn  manufacturers,  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  not  manufacturers  at  all. 

Still  the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  shirt  fronts  is  a 
good  business  here,  both  in  the  wholesale  and  the  cus- 
toms trade.  It  is  not  as  extensive  as  the  factories  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  even  Baltimore,  Chicago 
or  Newark,  and  probably  Troy.  But  it  exceeds  in 
these  products  any  of  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
Union. 

The  shirts  manufactured  here  are  generally  of  very 
good  quality,  whether  made  for  the  wholesale  or  the 
custom  trade.  The  Sun  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  68 
Broadway,  E.  D.;  George  W.  Ault,  of  767  Fulton 
street;  II.  N.  Burdick  <£•  Co.,  of  45  South  Fifth  street, 
E.  D.;  Gerson.  <&  Simons,  63  Atlantic  avenue;  J.  C. 
Duffee  &  Co.,  50  Fourth  street,  E.  D. ;  Robert  Snieaton, 
123  Atlantic  avenue;  James  Sample,  Jr.,  145  Fulton 
street;  Henry  Siedenberg,  454  Fulton  street;  Milton 
E.  Smith,  393  Fulton  street;  Thomas  Bros.,  517  Ful- 
ton street,  and  J.  A.  Johnson,  352  Fulton  street,  are  the 
principal  manufacturers  for  wholesale  trade.  Some  of 
these  undoubtedly  take  orders  from  dealers  in  furnish- 
ing goods,  to  make  up  custom  goods  for  them,  which 
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will  be  sold  in  the  name  of  the  dealer;  but  most  of 
their  work  is  for  the  jobbing  houses.  Most  of  the 
large  dry  goods  houses  deal  in  shirts,  but  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  they  are  not  made  here. 

The  manufacturers  who  make  up  shirts  only  for 
their  own  customers,  and  who  sell  their  goods  to  the 
wearers,  and  not  to  dealers,  are  not  so  many;  the  lead- 
ing house  in  this  business  is  that  of  Ithamar  Dubois, 
of  328  Fulton  street,  whose  portrait  and  biography  we 
are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  as  that  of  an  es- 
timable, enterprising,  honest  and  high-minded  manu- 
facturer. He  has  been  engaged  in  his  present  busi- 
ness since  1861.  There  are  no  shirt  manufacturers  in 
this  country  whose  goods  have  a  better  reputation  for 
excellence  of  quality  or  perfection  of  fit  than  those  of 
Ithamar  Dubois,  and  those  who  deal  with  him  once 
are  sure  to  do  so  again.  Mr.  Dubois  employs  a  large 
force  in  the  manufacture  of  his  goods,  and  his  annual 
product  is  said  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
custom  manufacturer,  either  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York. 


ITHA.MAR  Da  BoiS,  wsU  and  widely  known  as  manufacturer 
of  and  dealer  in  gentlemen's  fine  shirts  and  furnishing  goods, 
at  No  328  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  of  French  Huguenot 
extraction,  and  successive  generations  of  his  family  have 
lived  in  America  during  the  past  two  hundred  years.  Three 
brothers  of  the  family  were  the  emigrants,  and  their  descend- 
ants are  now  numerous  throughout  the  Union,  and  especially 
so  on  Long  Island,  up  the  Hudson  river  and  in  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Du  Bois's  father,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Du  Bois,  was  formerly 
well  known  in  western  New  York,  where  he  was  instrumental 
in  planting  and  building  up  Presbyterian  churches,  which 
yet  remain  as  monuments  to  his  zeal  in  the  Christian^cause, 
and  is  now  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  California,  where 
one  of  his  sons  is  a  distinguished  physician,  and  another  is 
in  the  United  States  government  employ.  His  mother,  who 
was  Mehitabel  Sumner,  a  native  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
died  in  1875. 

Mr.  Du  Bois  was  born  in  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
his  father  was  then  laboring  in  the  ministry,  in  1830.  In 
1844,  the  family  removed  to  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio, 
following  westward  the  course  of  the  Star  of  Empire.  The 
youth  was  a  student  in  such  public  schools  as  that  section  of 
the  country  then  afforded,  and  later  at  the  old  Milan  academy 
at  Milan,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  school 
teacher,  an  avocation  in  which  he  was  remarkably  success- 
ful, instructing  many  scholars  much  older  than  himself. 
Three  years  he  was  thus  employed,  and  that  they  were  three 
years  of  mental  discipline  and  advancement  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  third  year  he  was  principal  of  a 
union  soliool  at  TiflSn,  Ohio.  Relinquishing  the  text-book 
and  the  ferrule,  Mr.  Du  Bois  embarked  in  the  book  and  sta- 
tionery trade  at  Plymouth,  Ohio,  in  1850,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1857,  when  he  disposed  of  his  business  and  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  to  become  manager  of  the  store 
of  Charles  H.  Little,  a  dealer  in  paints  and  artists'  supplies, 
on  Atlantic  street,  a  poaition  which  he  held  until  his  func- 
tions were  assumed  by  a  gentleman  who  bought  an  interest 
in  the  business  of  Mr.  Little,  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion. 

In  partnership  with  Mr.  N.  L.  Huntington,  Mr.  Du  Bois 
established  a  factory  and  store  on  Fulton  street,  within  two 
doors  of  his  present  location,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 


of  fine  shirts  and  furnishing  goods.    It  may  be  interesting 
note  that  these  gentlemen  were  the  pioneers  in  their  lir 
Brooklyn,  there  having  been  previous  to  that  time,  no 
in  the  city  where  such  goods  were  handled,  and  a  m 
for  them  having  yet  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  created 
January,  1866,  Mr.  Huntington  withdrew  from  the  busii 
and  since  that  time  Mr.  Du  Bois  has  been  proprietor.    Ui 
the  latter's  management  it  was  more  than  doubled  dur 
the  three  years  succeeding  the  former's  retirement,  and 
has  been  gradually  augmented  to  its  present  proportions 
the  leading  enterprise  of  its  class  in  the  city,  the  sign  of  th 
gold  shirt  having  become  familiar  to  Brooklynites  as  one  o, 
the  landmarks  on  Fulton  street.    Mr.  Du  Bois's  specialty  is 
fine  custom  shirts,  in  which  department  he  has  no  superior, 
either  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn.    His  store  is  the  centre  of 
a  large  local  trade,  his  customers  living  on  either  side  of  the 
East  river,  and  he  supplies  many  regular  purchasersthrough- 
out  the  Union,  especially  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Du  Bois  has  long  been  identified  with  the  Presby- 
terian church,  under  the  influences  of  which  he  was  born 
and  reared,  and  very  prominent  in  all  measures  calculated 
to  advance  the  general  interests  of  that  denomination,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  congregations  of  which  he  has  from  time 
to  time  been  a  member,  as  an  instance  of  which  maybe 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  Memorial  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city  since  its  or- 
ganization, having  for  many  years  served  as  one  of  its  ruling 
elders.  His  earnest  devotion  to  this  church  has  been  fur- 
ther proven  by  the  fact  that  he  has  materially  contributed 
to  its  establishment  and  growth,  and  his  prominence  in  con- 
nection with  its  Sunday  school  and  mission  work,  and  his 
performance  of  the  duties  of  its  organist  and  musical  con- 
ductor, until  recently,  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.  He 
is  president  of  the  Bryant  Literary  Society,  and  all  measures 
toward  public  enlightenment  and  the  dissemination  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  have  a  staunch  supporter  in  him. 

The  political  history  of  Mr.  Du  Bois  has  been  one  un- 
marked by  any  changes  of  party  affiliations.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  Republicans,  and  he  points  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  his  first  vote  cast  in  a  presidential  election  was  for 
John  P.  Hale,  and  his  second  for  John  C.  Fremont,  and 
that  he  has  voted  for  each  successive  Republican  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  including  the  last.  While  taking  an  earn- 
est and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  is  not,  and 
has  never  been,  an  active  politician. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Du  Bois  married  Miss  Adaline  P.  Brink,  of 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  and  has  a  son  and  three  daughters.  The 
son,  Mr.  William  S.  Du  Bois,  was  for  several  years  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father,  but  latterly  has  resided  in  California, 
where  he  is  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  plows  and 
wagons.  Viola  C,  Mr.  Du  Bois's  eldest  daughter,  is  the 
wife  of  J.  Freeman  Atwood,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn.  Lillian 
Alice,  and  Edith  Louise,  his  younger  daughters,  reside  at  his 
home,  adding  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  declining 
years. 


Other  custom  manufacturers  of  good  reputation  are; 
Ira  Per  ego,  629  Atlantic  avenue;  Henry  Smeaton,  of 
114  Atlantic  avenue;  William  P.  Johnston,  397  Fulton 
street;  Walter  A.  Phelan,  103  Broadway,  E.D.;andJ3e»r«/ 
Jarvis,  168  Fourth  street,  E.  D.,  etc.,  etc.  As  nearly  as 
we  can  ascertain,  the  present  condition  of  the  shirt  manu- 
facture in  Kings  county  is  about  as  follows:  Establish- 
ments, 30;  wholesale,  22;  custom,  8;  number  of  hands, 
about  450;  wages  paid,  $160,000;  total  out-put,  $520,000. 
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The  grand  total  of  the  clothing  and  shirt  manufac- 
ture is,  then,  ahout  7,850  hands,  and  very  nearly  $10,- 
000,000  of  annual  production. 

SECTION  XXXII. 
Measuring  Tapes  and   other    Instruments    of 
Precision. 

The  iirst  thought  of  the  reader  of  this  work  will 
probably  be,  "  Measuring  Tapes  !  What  a  small  and 
trifling  article  to  make  a  special  section  of,  in  an  account 
of  the  manufactures  of  Kings  county."  But  the  reader 
would  be  wrong,  for  measuring  tapes,  and  the  other  in- 
struments of  precision  belonging  to  this  manufacture, 
are  really  articles  of  great  importance  and  extensive 
use,  requiring  a  large  manufactory  and  the  use  of  a 
very  considerable  capital  for  their  production. 

Mr.  George  M.  Eddy,  whose  portrait  and  biography 
appear  in  connection  with  this  article,  is  the  only  manu- 
facturer of  these  goods  in  Kings  county,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  manufacturer  of  them  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
United  States. 

As  his  biography  states,  he  came  to  New  York,  from 
Massachusetts,  in  1845,  and  commenced  this  manufac- 
ture under  circumstances  of  great  diificulty.  He  had 
no  acquaintance,  and  very  little  capital,  and  but  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  business  which  he  had  undertaken. 
The  instruments  of  measurement,  which  had  been  de- 
rived from  Great  Britain,  were  many  of  them  inaccu- 
rate; and  these,  such  as  they  were,  were  mostly  imported ; 
skilled  mechanics,  such  as  were  required  for  this  work, 
were  few  in  number,  and  not  easily  induced  to  enter 
into  the  employ  of  a  new  beginner  in  a  new  enterprise. 
Then,  also  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  the  tape  had  to 
be  specially  woven  for  the  purpose,  the  leather  prepared 
especially  for  this  use;  and  the  services  of  the  brass 
founder  and  finisher,  of  the  metal  spinner,  the  saddler 
and  leather  stitcher,  the  painter,  and  above  all  the 
printer,  must  be  called  into  requisition  to  produce  the 
goods.  Special  machinery  of  new  designs  was  required 
and  built  for  some  of  the  processes  of  the  manufacture ; 
of  these  machines,  the  continuous  cylinder  printing  ma- 
chine, which  now  prints  the  tapes  in  continuous  lengths 
of  400  feet  per  minute,  was  the  most  important  and 
valuable. 

The  first  of  these  printing  machines  was  constructed 
in  the  shops  of  the  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.,  and  the  principle 
involved  in  it  was  subsequently  developed  into  the 
great  cylinder  printing  presses  of  that  famous  firm, 
which  throw  off  their  30,000  newspapers  per  hour. 

At  that  time  there  was  but  one  wholesale  hardware 
store,  Messrs.  Clark  &  Wilson,  of  Piatt  street,  New 
York  city,  through  which  the  American  manufacturer 
could  dispose  of  his  goods;  the  other  houses  dealing 
exclusively  in  imported  and  mostly  English  hardware, 
which  they  claimed  was  very  far  superior  to  any  which 
could  be  made  here.  What  are  now  our  great  cities, 
were  mostly  provincial  towns,  aul  the  markets   were 
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limited.  There  were  comparatively  few  railroads,  and 
transportation  was  slow  and  difiicult. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Eddy 
pressed  forward  resolutely,  determined  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. He  established  his  business  at  first  in  New  York 
city,  in  very  contracted  quarters,  but  in  1851  removed 
to  larger  premises,  at  45  Gold  street,  N.  Y.,  where,  for 
some  years  he  did  a  thriving  business.  The  panic  of 
185V,  and  the  commencement  of  war  in  1861,  reduced 
the  business  to  a  low  ebb.  In  1862,  it  was  removed 
to  Terry ville,  Conn.,  and  in  1865  to  Brooklyn,  and  the 
next  year  to  its  present  spacious  location,  345  to  353 
Classon  avenue,  built  expressly  for  its  purpose,  which 
occupies,  with  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  proprietor  and 
his  sons,  eight  full  city  lots  of  25  by  100  feet,  or 
20,000  square  feet. 

In  this  large  establishment  are  manufactured  every 
variety  of  measures  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  from 
the  one-foot  pocket  spring  tape  to  the  500-feet  steel 
tape.  The  pocket  spring  tapes  are  of  many  varieties, 
styles  and  designs.  There  are  also  measures  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  tailors,  shoe-makers,  dress-makers, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  adapted  to  the  use  of  survey- 
ors, engineers,  iron-workers,  bridge-builders,  farmers, 
plumbers,  carpenters,  and  mechanics  generally. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  steel 
tapes  for  accurate  measurement.  A  woven  tape,  how- 
ever carefully  made  and  protected,  is  liable  to  many 
variations;  but  a  steel  tape,  if  carefully  graduated,  is 
subject  only  to  variations  of  temperature  which  are 
easily  adjusted.  These  steel  tapes  have  become  indis- 
pensable to  the  surveyor,  engineeer,  architect,  dock  and 
bridge  builders,  iron  and  pipe  manufacturers,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  business  has  grown  and  increased  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  until  the  goods 
made  by  George  M.  Eddy  &  Co.  are  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands. 

During  the  nearly  forty  years  of  his  business  life  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Terryville,  Mr.  Eddy  has 
had  several  different  associates  in  business,  the  firms 
having  been  successively,  G.  M.  &  T.  W.  Eddy,  from  1 846 
to  1851;  Eddy  &  Wells,  1851-1854;  Eddy  & Hinohman, 
1854-1858;  Eddy  &  Wellington,  1858-1861;  1862-1865, 
the  Eddy  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Terryville,  Ct., 
Messrs.  Ives  &  Upson  being  the  partners;  from  1865  to 
1870,  Geo.  M.  Eddy  alone;  his  brother,  W.  P.  Eddy, 
became  a  partner  in  1870;  and  the  firm  now  consists  of 
the  two  brothers,  G.  M.  &  W.  P.,  and  Messrs.  John  G. 
&  W.  H.  Eddy,  sons  of  Geo.  M.  Eddy.  The  firm  have 
a  capital  of  $100,000;  employ  50  hands;  pay  out  an- 
nually about  $25,000  wages,  and  their  average  annual 
product  is  about  $80,000. 

Geo.  M.  Eddy  was  born  in  the  town  of  Dudley,  Worcester 
county,  Mass.,  October  4th,  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Eddy,  Jr.,  a  native  and  life-long  resident  of  that  town  ;  and 
was  the  eldest  of  eight  children;  all  of  whom  lived  to  ma- 
turity. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  and  a  man  of  much  prominence 
in  town,  county  and  state  affairs,  holding  office  more  than 
fifty  years,  as  colonel  of  militia,  representative  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  years,  justice  of  the  peace,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  of  the  town  ;  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Nichols 
Academy;  and  of  the  board  of  assessors. 

His  grandfather,  a  native  of  Gloucester,  Rhode  Island, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  was  a  man  of 
enterprise,  who,  from  a  wilderness,  turned  the  forest  into 
productive  fields,  built  houses,  barns  and  mills;  planted  or- 
chards and  mulberry  trees,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  silk  worms  and  the  production  of  silk  in  that 
section  of  country.  During  the  first  invasion  of  Rhode  Island 
by  the  British,  in  1776,  he  raised  a  company  of  100  men  for 
the  defence  of  Newport. 

He  married  Deborah  Winsor,  daughter  of  John  Winsor,  a 
distinguished  Baptist  clergyman,  whose  grandmother  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the  twenty 
associates  of  Roger  Williams  in  the  purchase  of  Providence 
from  the  native  Indians. 

The  Eddy  family  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  trace  their 
genealogy  to  John  and  Samuel  Eddy,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  ship  Handmaid,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  October  29th,  1630;  an  account  of  the  voyage  being 
given  in  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England.  They  were 
the  sons  of  William  Eddie,  the  curate  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Dunstan,  Cranbrook,  county  of  Kent,  England,  from 
1591  to  1616.  Samuel  was  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of 
Middleboro,  Mass.,  where  some  of  his  descendants  still  reside. 

Jonathan  Eddy,  his  grandson,  held  a  military  commission 
underthe  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  raised  men,  and  served 
in  the  French  war  in  Canada,  and  afterwards  resided  in 
Nova  Scotia,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  when 
he  joined  the  American  army  at  Cambridge,  March  27,  1776 
(see  Washington's  letter  to  Congress  of  that  date).  He  held 
a  commission  as  colonel,  and  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Machias,   Province  of  Maine.     Massachusetts  granted  him 


lands  on  the  Penobscot  river  after  the  war — township  No  10 
afterwards  named  Eddington— in  recognition  of  his  military 
services.  In  1800,  Congress  granted  him  1,280  acres  of  land 
in  the  Chillicothe  district,  Ohio,  for  distinguished  military 
service. 

John  Eddy,  Jr.,  the  father  of  George  M.,  married  Nancy 
Merritt,  a  descendant  from  Henry  Merritt,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1626.  Savage's  N  E 
Oenealogioal  Dictionary  says  :  "  Henry  Merritt  Hved  in  Sci- 
tuate, where  his  wife  joined  the  church  in  April,  1637.  He 
died  the  last  of  March,  1653." 

Thus,  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  he  traces  his 
ancestory  to  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.     John  Eddy,  Jr.,  died  in  December,  1867. 

Geo.  M.  Eddy  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
district  school  and  afterwards  at  Nichols  Academy  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  an  apt  scholar,  foremost  in  his  classes 
and  received  the  commendation  of  his  instructors.  While  at 
the  Academy,  he  walked  daily  three  mUes  to  and  from  his 
father's  residence.  He  early  developed  a  taste  for  mathema- 
tics and  mechanics;  and  in  his  boyhood,  all  the  leisure  time 
spared  from  his  books  and  studies  was  spent  in  his  father's 
workshop,  constructing  various  mechanical  devices,  among 
which  was  a  complete  water-mill,  which  was  placed  in  a 
neighboring  brook,  for  the  amusement  of  the  hoys  of  the 
neighborhood.  Although  he  never  learned  any  mechanical 
trade,  this  experience  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
tools,  which,  as  BenjaminFranklinwroteof  himself,  has  been 
of  service  to  him  throughout  his  business  career,  and  a 
stimulus  to  invention  and  construction  of  machines,  useful 
in  his  business. 

In  1834,  at  the  age  of  16,  he  entered  the  store  and  post 
office  of  the  Hon.  William  Hancock,  in  his  native  town,  as 
clerk,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  postal  facilities  in  those  days  and  at  present,  is  re- 
markable. There  were  then  four  rates  of  postage,  based  on 
the  old  Spanish  silver  currency,  from  6J  to  25  cents,  according 
to  distance,  and  while  a  letter  is  now  sent  throughout  the 
United  States  for  two  cents,  the  postage  was  then  35  cents  for 
more  than  500  miles.  The  mails  were  conveyed  in  post 
coaches  and  the  through  mail,  from  New  York  to  Boston  by 
way  of  Hartford,  was  carried  through  the  town.  The  horn: 
of  arrival  of  the  southern  mail  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  becam?  a  part  of  his  duty  to  be  up,  and  receive 
and  assort  the  mail,  which,  in  the  winter,  was  a  cold  task, 
while  the  driver  of  the  coach  sat  shivering  on  his  box,  and 
the  Impatient  passengers  were  scolding  at  the  delay,  inside. 
The  President's  message,  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  1836, 
was  carried  through  the  town  by  express  riders  on  horseback 
and  the  town's  people  assembled  at  the  post  ofSce  to  see  them 
pass.  For  two  winters  he  had  exclusive  chai-ge  of  the  post  office, 
Mr.  Hancock  being  a  member  of  the  Legislature  at  Boston. 

In  1837,  he  went  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Thompson, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  but  a  few  months  before  he  was 
prostrated  by  a  fever,  taken  home,  and  for  a  time  given  up 
as  past  hope,  but  finally  recovered. 

During  the  next  year  and  a  half,  he  taught  school  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  and,  in  1839,  entered  the  employment  of 
Samuel  Slater  &  Sons,  extensive  manufacturers  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Webster,  as  book- 
keeper. 

In  1840,  he  made  his  first  journey,  visiting  New  York  city, 
thence  to  Albany,  and  by  stage  through  the  state,  visiting  the 
principal  towns  to  Buffalo,  then  the  largest  city  west  of 
New  York,  returning  home  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
travelling  the  whole  length  of  it  in  a  line  boat,  occupying  a 
whole  week  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  a  leisurely  and  delight- 
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ful  way  of  travelling.  Returning  home,  he  engaged  in  can- 
vassing for  various  publications,  and  afterwards  was  em- 
ployed by  a  publishing  house  in  Boston,  as  canvasser  and 
collector,  travelling  throughout  the  New  England  states  for 
three  years  in  that  capacity. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  he  came  to  New  York  and  engaged 
to  travel  for  a  New  York  publisher;  went  to  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania,  but  finding  the  business 
unremunerative,  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

There  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  May  he  witnessed  the 
native  American  and  Irish  riots,  in  which  thirty  houses  and 
three  churches  were  burned,  fourteen  persons  killed,  and 
many  wounded.  The  veteran  General  Cadwalader  finally 
took  command  of  the  military,  declared  the  city  under  mar- 
tmllaw,  dispersed  all  crowds,  established  a  patrol  of  all  the 
prmcipal  streets,  and  put  down  the  mob.  The  year  1844  was 
^e  of  great  political  excitement,  there  being  three  parties. 
Whig,  Democratic,  and  Native  Americans.  In  June  of  that 
year  he  went  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  at  Baltimore, 
which  nominated  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  for  President  and 
V^ce-President,  and  there  for  the  first  time  saw  Daniel 
Webster,  and  heard  him  make  a  speech  supporting  the  nom- 
ination, although  he  was,  undoubtedly,  disappointed  and 
Chagrined  (as  he  expected  to  receive  the  nomination);  he 


made  a  powerful  impression  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  him. 

Ee turning  to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1844,  he  engaged  as 
a  traveler  and  canvasser  for  the  then  celebrated  publisher  of 
fashions,  Genio  O.  Scott.  In  that  capacity  he  was  engaged 
for  a  year,  and  in  traveling  among  the  tailors,  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  want  of  correct  measures  (which  were  then 
all  imported),  and  the  question  occurred  to  him,  why  not 
make  them  in  this  country  ?  and  with  very  little  means  he 
set  about  devising  and  constructing  machines  to  produce 
them,  and  the  question  was  soon  ans  wered  with  an  encour- 
aging aflSrmative. 

From  that  small  beginning,  encountering  many  discour- 
agements and  difficulties  during  the  earlier  years,  but  prose- 
cuted with  determination  and  perseverance,  the  business  has 
grown  and  expanded  to  dimensions  undreamed  of  at  that 
time,  until  every  kind  of  measure,  demanded  by  all  classes 
and  occupations,  under  the  English  metre,  and  other  systems 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  made  by  the  firm  of  Geo.  M. 
Eddy  &  Co.  From  that  time  he  found  the  occupation  of  his 
life,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  that  of  his  successors  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  At  his  manufactory,  the  largest  variety  and 
probably  the  largest  quantity  of  measures  are  produced,  to 
be  found  in  any  establishment  in  the  world,  with,  perhaps, 
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one  exception.  For  a  description  of  the  business,  see  page 
793  of  this  history. 

In  December,  1845,  he  married  Mary  E.  Tenney,  of  New 
York,  who  has  borne  him  six  children,  three  of  whom  sur- 
vive, and  two  of  whom,  viz.,  John  G.  andWm.  H.,  together 
with  his  brother,  Wm  P.,  constitute  the  firm.  His  sons  re- 
ceived a  business  education  previously  to  entering  the  firm, 
and  are  favorably  known  in  social  and  military  circles  in 
Brooklyn,  and  hold  commissions  as  officers  of  the  47th  regi- 
ment. 

In  politics,  he  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  from  its  formation,  but  has  never  been  active  as 
a  politician,  nor  aspired  to  or  held  political  office.  In  re- 
ligion, he  has  always  been  an  attendant  at  the  Presbyterian 
church,  although  not  a  member,  but  has  been  identified  with 
the  Classen  avenue  Presbyterian  church  (formerly  Dr. 
Duryea's),  from  its  establishment.  His  social  connections 
have  been  with  the  business  men  of  the  large  cities,  and  he 
is  as  well  known  among  the  elder  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  as  among  those  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


SECTION  XXXIII. 
Lumber — Packing  and  other  Wood  Boxes. 

"  Lumber  in  the  rough,"  as  sawed  boards,  slabs  and 
plank,  not  planed,  or  in  any  way  changed  from  its 
original  condition,  is  not  an  article  of  manufacture,  so 
far  as  Kings  county  is  concerned,  since  it  is  all  brought 
here  in  that  condition  from  Canada,  Michigan,  Maine, 
Minnesota  or  elsewhere.  The  men  who  only  sell  it  in 
this  condition,  are  lumber  dealers,  not  lumber  manufac- 
turers, and  should  be  assigned  a  place  among  our  largest 
dealers  or  merchants. 

But  our  larger  lumber  dealers,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, have  saw  and  planing  mills  connected  with 
their  lumber  yards,  and  prepare  matched  and  planed 
boards,  and  tongued  and  grooved  plank,  mortised  tim- 
bers, doors,  mouldings,  and  other  wood-work,  ready  for 
the  carpenter's  use,  while  some  of  them  make  a  specialty 
of  wood  boxes  for  packing  and  other  purposes;  and 
others  work  up  the  hard  woods  into  various  forms.  It 
is  only  in  these  connections  that  we  can  here  regard 
lumber  as  a  manufacturing  industry,  though,  if  we  were 
writing  of  any  of  the  great  lumber  States,  we  must 
number  the  products  of  their  great  saw  mills  among 
the  manufactures  of  the  State. 

The  census  takes  the  same  view  of  this  subject  which 
we  have  done,  giving  these  two  items — aside  from 
"  sash,  doors  and  blinds,"  which  we  have  already  treated : 
"Lumber,  planed,"  12  establishments,  $676,500  capital, 
530  hands,  $230,827  wages,  $1,271,317  material— that 
is,  lumber;  $1,707,821  annual  product;  and  "Boxes, 
wooden,  packing,"  7  establishments,  $998,500  capital, 
602  hands,  $243,812  wages,  $1,286,630  material,  and 
$1,767,640  annual  product.  The  two  items,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  together  amount  to 
$3,475,461  of  annual  product. 

The  Directory  does  not  give  us  much  assistance  of 
value  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  lumber  dealers, 
the  saw  and  planing  mills,  the  packing  box  makers,  and 
the  sash,  door  and  blind  manufacturers,   are  mingled 


in  hopeless  confusion.  Visits  to  many  of  the  leading 
lumber  establishments  have  cleared  up  some  of  the 
difficulties.  Of  the  lumber  dealers,  Charles  E.  Rogers 
<b  Co.  are  the  largest  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and  Cross 
Austin  S  Go.  the  largest  in  the  retail  trade.  Jacob  T. 
E.  Litchfield  &  Co.,  Julian  Ross  &  Co.,  Southard  dt 
Co.,  Frederick  W.  Starr,  Beers  tfe  Resseguie,  Hahtecl 
Brothers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  also  very  large  lumber  dealers. 
Nearly  all  of  these  have  saw  and  planing  mills,  and 
manufacture  their  lumber,  in  part,  for  builders'  use. 
Some  of  them  have  moulding  mills,  sash,  door  and 
blind  factories,  or  hard  wood  trimmings  departments  in 
connection  with  their  lumber  yards.  Of  these  we 
have  already  spoken,  under  "  Furniture."  There  are  also 
moulding  mills,  saw  and  planing  mills,  some  of  them 
with  hard  wood  trimmings  departments,  and  one  large 
box  maker,  who  are  dealers  in  lumber  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Among  these  may  be  named  John  S.  Loomis, 
White,  Potter  <fe  Paige  Manufacturing  Company, 
Goodwin,  Cross  <fc  Co.,  Charles  A.  Rogers  &  Co., 
Charles  H.  Reynolds,  II.  E.  Pickett,  Alexander  &  Ellis, 
South  Brooklyn  Saw  Mill  Co.,  Long  Island  Saw  and 
Planing  Mill  Co.,  and  Oscar  F.  Hawley.  The  last 
named,  while  he  is  the  largest  box  maker,  also  sells 
about  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Among  the  packing  box  makers,  Mr.  Oscar  F.  Haw- 
ley, of  whose  large  establishment  we  give  a  view,  is  un- 
doubtedly chief,  and  his  works  are  probably  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  other  in  the  country. 

The  magnitude  of  Mr.  Hawley's  business  entitles  him 
to  a  somewhat  full  description.  The  Hawley  family 
have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  packing 
boxes  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  about  forty-four 
years.  The  father  of  the  present  manufacturer,  0.  F. 
Hawley,  Sr.,  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  in  New  York, 
and  commenced  making  packing  boxes  as  a  part  of  his 
business  in  1840,  at  first  in  New  street,  and,  afterward, 
also  in  Gold  street.  New  York,  Messrs.  Foster  & 
Lowerre  being  his  partners  at  different  times  till  1861. 
In  1858,  they  had  removed  to  their  new  mill,  128 
Church  street,  corner  Thomas,  New  York,  five  stories 
high,  still  retaining  their  Gold  street  place,  but  selling 
that  in  New  street.  In  186 J,  Mr.  Hawley,  Sr.,  and  C. 
Corley  were  the  proprietors,  and  O.  F.  Hawley,  Jr., 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  firm,  beginning  at  the  large 
wages  of  two  dollars  per  week.  He  remained  in  the 
factory  for  four  years,  passing  through  every  depart- 
ment and  working  at  every  machine  in  the  works,  till 
he  had  mastered  the  business  in  all  its  details;  and  then 
for  four  years  more,  had  charge  of  the  lumber  yard, 
which  the  firm  had  maintained,  since  1845,  on  Thirteenth 
avenue,  corner  West  Ttvelfth  street,  New  York.  "They 
bought  what  is  known  as  the  "  product  of  the  log, 
and,  using  the  coarser  lumber  for  their  boxes,  sold  the 
better  grades  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  1870,  Mr.  O.  F.  Hawley,  Jr.,  became  a  member  of 
the  firm,  which  then  consisted  of  0.  F.  Hawley,  Sr., 
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0.  F.  HAWLEY'S  MANUEACTOET. 

William  H.  Wright  and  O.  F.  Hawley,  Jr.  About 
this  time  there  began  to  be  some  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand for  packing  boxes  from  the  dry  goods  jobbing 
houses,  many  of  the  jobbers  removing  to  the  West, 
and  the  goods  being  sent  to  them  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, and  distributed  by  them  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  points,  in  packing  boxes  made  there.  But  a 
new  business  was  found  in  the  manufacture  of  petro- 
leum oil  cases  for  export.  These  cases  were  of  pecu- 
liar construction,  and  each  held  two  five-gallon  cans  of 
petroleum  oil.  The  demand  for  these  increased  so  fast 
that  in  1873  the  firm  of  0.  F.  Hawley  &  Co.  resolved 
to  move  their  box  factory  to  Brooklyn,  and  put  up 
machinery  for  manufacturing  these  goods.  Their  new 
location  was  on  Rodney,  Ross  and  Keap  streets,  and 
Kent  avenue  and  the  Wallabout  canal.  At  this  time 
they  were  manufacturing  over  3,000  boxes  a  day,  a  very 
decided  advance  from  the  50  boxes  a  day  with  which 
they  bad  begun.  At  their  new  works  in  Brooklyn,  they 
had  made  provision  for  making  3,000  oil  boxes  and 
1,000  of  the  other  sizes  daily,  but  the  demand  for  the 
oil  boxes  increased  beyond  their  capacity  to  supply 
It,  and  a  new  firm  and  new  buildings  were  required 
to  extend  it.  The  new  firm  was  known  as  Hawley, 
Johnson  &  Wright,  and  consisted  of  O.  F.  Hawley,  Sr., 
a  special  partner,  and  his  sons,  O.  F.,  Jr.,  and  E.  C. ; 
Russell  Johnson  an  old  lumber  merchant,  and  William 
H.  Wright.  The  increase  in  the  oil  business  in  1877, 
had  brought  the  demand  for  oil  cases  up  to  8,000  a 
day,  and  about  3,000  other  packing  boxes  were  re- 
quired. The  firm  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in 
1877.  O.F.  Hawley,  Sr.,  and  W.  H.  Wright  retired; 
Russell  Johnson,  and  E.  C.  Hawley,  as  R.  Johnson  & 


Co.  took  the  Brooklyn  business,  and  O.  F.  Hawley,  Jr. 
the  New  York  business,  at  40  Gold  street,  and  the 
lumber  yard  was  removed  to  Corlear's  Hook,  N.  Y.  On 
the  20th  of  August,  1879,  the  Brooklyn  mill  was  burned 
down,  and  on  the  23d  of  August,  O.  F.  Hawley,  Sr., 
died  very  suddenly,  aged  59  years. 

R.  Johnson  &  Co.  re-built  the  Brooklyn  mill,  and 
sold  out  their  interest  in  it  to  0.  F.  Hawley,  Jr., 
April  1,  1880,  who  has  since  conducted  the  business, 
both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  alone.  Both  mills 
have  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  new  and  com- 
plete labor-saving  machinery  put  in  throughout.  The 
oil  cases  are  made  almost  entirely  by  machinery;  the 
nailing  them  together  being  accomplished  entirely  by 
machines,  and  wire  nails  being  used  in  the  place  of  cut 
nails.  Three  machines  constitute  a  set  for  the  oil 
cases,  and  turn  out  the  boxes  complete.  Pour  sets  are 
now  running  with  a  capacity  for  turning  out  18,000 
of  these  cases  in  a  day.  Boxes  for  other  purposes  are 
also  made  to  the  extent  of  2,500  to  3,000  daily,  and  there 
is  also  an  immense  business  done  in  "shooks,"  that  is, 
boxes  ready  to  be  nailed  together,  but  packed  in  parts 
to  save  room  in  shipping.  These  are  sent  to  different 
parts  of  our  own  country,  and  all  over  the  globe. 

The  value  of  the  lumber  used  for  boxes  by  Mr. 
Hawley  is  $750,000  a  year;  and  they  sell  of  lumber,  not 
needed  for  this  purpose,  6,000,000  feet  per  year.  The 
trade  in  oil  cases  when  the  export  demand  is  active, 
amounts  to  over  one  million  dollars  a  year;  in  other 
boxes  and  shooks,  to  over  half  a  million.  He  prints  his 
own  labels,  trade  marks  and  circulars,  in  colors  or  plain 
as  required;  uses  $30,000  worth  of  nails  annually;  em- 
ploys two  hundred  men  and  boys  and  ten  or  fifteen 
clerks,  etc.,  in  his  ofiSces;  pays  $140,000  annually  in 
salaries  and  wages,  and  has  a  working  capital  of  $250,- 
000.  The  manufacture  of  oil  cases  is  too  large  a  busi- 
ness to  be  done  by  one  firm,  and  several  of  the  great 
petroleum  refiners,  have  their  own  manufactories  for 
making  both  these  and  the  five-gallon  oil  cans  which 
are  packed  in  them.  In  a  busy  season  of  export,  the 
demand  from  the  Brooklyn  refineries  alone,  amounts  to 
between  50,000  and  60,000 '  cases  a  day;  one  house 
(Devoe  Mfg.  Co.)  using  from  25,000  to  30,000,  and 
another  (Charles  Pratt  &  Co.),  from  15,000  to  18,000. 
Both  these  houses,  we  believe,  make  most  of  their  own 
cases. 

Aside  from  these,  the  other  packing-box  makers  in 
Brooklyn  and  Kings  county  are:  Rogers  &  Co.,  Bond 
and  Third  streets;  James  H.  Dykernan,  501  Union 
street;  A.  B.  Bobbs  &  Co.,  128  Freeman;  Jeremiah 
Close,  350  S.  3d;  Edward  G.  Smith,  420  Oakland, 
Reeves  c6  Church,  127  Greene,  with  an  office  also  in 
N.  Y.,  E.  H.  Barnes  &  Co.,  26  Court  street,  and  works 
also  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  and  Zephaniah  Wood,  325  Ewen 
street.  The  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  box- 
making  considerably  exceeds  1,200,  and  the  total  out- 
put cannot  be  less  than  $5,000,000. 
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Subsection  I. — Ship  Timber  and  Lumber. 

The  achievements  of  the  eminent  and  patriotic  ship- 
builder, surveyor  of  shipping,  and  civil  and  military  en- 
gineer, Mr.  James  D.  Leaky,  whose  steel  portrait  graces 
the  opposite  page,  and  whose  biography  will  be  read 
with  deep  interest  by  all,  have  been  so  various,  and  all 
of  them  of  such  service  to  the  city,  to  commerce,  and 
to  the  nation,  that  we  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  in 
which  connection  he  would  be  most  fitly  placed.  He 
might  have  been  appropriately  honored  under  "  Com- 
merce," to  which  his  services,  both  as  surveyor  for  the 
British  Lloyds,  and  as  the  builder  of  some  of  the 
staunchest  steamships  from  our  port,  and  very  many  of 
the  best  government  vessels,  fully  entitled  him;  his 
great  deeds  in  connection  with  naval  and  military  en- 
gineering would  have  given  him  a  place  with  the  most 
eminent  of  our  engineers;  he  might  have  taken  rank 
with  our  other  great  ship-builders,  for  he  is  the  peer  of 
the  most  eminent  of  them — and  if  we  have  elected  to 
place  him  as  a  dealer  in  and  a  manufacturer  of  ship 
timber  and  lumber,  it  is  only  because  we  could  place 
him  there  without  a  competitor,  for  the  honor  which  is 
due  to  him.  His  extensive  yards,  at  North  Fourth  and 
First  streets,  are  stocked  with  the  best  timber  and  lum- 
ber for  ship-building  purposes  to  be  found  anywhere; 
and  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  build  or  thoroughly 
repair  their  vessels,  have  always  found  that  his  ship- 
yard and  lumber  yard  could  furnish  the  best  lumber 
and  the  best  hands  for  the  work  required. 

Mr.  Leary  reports  that  he  commenced  his  present 
business  in  186V;  that  he  has  invested  in  it  a  capital  of 
$100,000;  employs  225  hands;  pays  about  $150,000  for 
wages;  and  has  an  annual  production  of  $450,000,  of 
which  the  sales  of  lumber  amount  to  $75,000  annually. 


James  D.  Leart. — There  is  not  in  Brooklyn  a  more  exten- 
sively or  more  favorably  known  citizen  than  James  D.  Leary; 
and  there  are  few  of  his  contemporaries,  an  account  of  whose 
Uveg  would  be  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  or 
more  encouraging  to  the  rising  generation,  as  showing  that 
perseverance,  unyielding  energy  and  undeviating  fidelity  to 
a  life  purpose,  together  with  personal  honor  and  commercial 
integrity,  will  ultimately  win  their  legitimate  rewards. 

A  son  of  Daniel  and  Catharine  (Stack)  Leary,  James  D. 
Leary  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  September  25th,  1837. 
He  attended  a  private  school  there  during  his  childhood  and 
boyhood.  In  1852,  he  came  to  Williamsburgh,  and  began  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  at  the  trade  of  ship- 
builder with  his  uncle,  Thomas  Stack,  who  was,  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  leading  ship-builders  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, as  now  bounded,  with  a  ship-yard  between  where  is  now 
the  foot  of  North  Fourth  street  and  the  foot  of  North  Sixth 
street.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  which  he  attended  night  schools,  Mr.  Leary 
was  made  foreman  of  his  uncle's  ship-yard,  and  held  that 
position  until  1866,  when  he  established  a  ship-yard  at  the 
foot  of  North  Thirteenth  street. 

The  same  aptitude  for  his  cliosen  work,  and  the  character- 
istic diligence  and  thoroughness  which  had  rendered  him  a 
very  valuable  assistant  in  his  uncle's  business,  insured  his 


success  when  he  embarked  in  the  same  line  of  enterprise  on 
his  own  account,  and  his  business  thrived,  even  beyond  his 
expectations.  In  1871,  he  removed  to  the  foot  of  North  Sixth 
street,  and  occupied  the  former  ship-yard  of  Mr.  Stack,  who 
had,  a  few  years  previously,  withdrawn  from  business.  Here 
he  has  since  built  many  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and,  for  years, 
has  given  constant  employment  to  from  100  to  225  men.  In 
1876,  he  bought  the  lumber  yard  and  mill  formerly  owned  by 
the  Williamsburg  Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  and  has  since 
manufactured  lumber  very  extensively,  both  for  consump- 
tion at  his  ship-yard  and  for  the  general  market. 

The  excellence  and  durability  of  Mr.  Leary's  work,  and  the 
fidelity  and  promptness  with  which  he  fulfilled  aU  contracts 
awarded  to  him,  many  years  ago  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  looked  after  the  shipping  interests  of  the  United 
States  Grovemment,  and  during  the  late  war  his  services 
were  secured  to  superintend  the  keeping  in  order  of  twenty- 
seven  steamers  in  the  United  States  service;  and,  during  a 
portion  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  United  States  Eevenue 
Marine;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  built  a  revenue  cutter 
at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  for  use  on  the  upper  lakes. 

Even  while  yet  a  foreman  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Stack,  his 
power  to  successfully  manage  heavy  contracts  had  been 
recognized  by  that  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  a  silent 
partner  in  a  government  contract  of  considerable  import 
ance,  and  was  the  active  manager  of  the  building  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  vessels  thus  constructed.  If  any  further 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  perform  brilliant  achievements  as  a 
ship-builder,  or  of  his  right  to  take  rank  among  the  foremost 
ship-builders  of  the  United  States,  was  thereafter  necessary, 
it  was  forthcoming  in  the  signal  success  with  which  he  ful- 
filled the  important  contracts  above  referred  to.  That  his 
fame,  long  since,  reached  foreign  shores,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  for  nine  years  the  only  surveyor  in  New 
York,  for  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping, 
his  duties  being  to  keep  all  British  and  other  vessels,  classed 
in  Lloyd's,  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  rules.  It  de- 
volved upon  him,  in  this  capacity,  to  visit  aU  vessels  dam- 
aged, or  supposed  to  be  damaged;  to  see  all  necessary  repairs 
properly  made,  and  to  certify  to  all  bUls  for  the  same.  A 
higher  compliment  than  was  paid  to  Mr.  Leary  for  honor  and 
integrity,  by  his  appointment  to,  and  long  continuance  in 
this  pasition,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  one  who  has  an 
idea  of  the  inducements  to  dishonesty  and  bad  faith  with  his 
employers,  which  are  made  to  its  incumbent,  from  time  to 
time,  by  vessel  owners,  to  whom  a  delay  for  repairs,  neces- 
sary when  the  lives  of  their  seamen  are  considered,  but  not  de- 
sirable to  themselves,  often  means  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, beyond  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  putting  their  ves- 
sels in  condition,  and  by  unscrupulous  ship-builders,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  surveyor's  favor  in 
attempts  to  obtain  more  than  an  equitable  price  for  services 
rendered. 

Mr.  Leary  has  also  been  awarded  many  extensive  contracts 
by  the  United  States  Government,  other  than  such  as  natur- 
ally belonged  to  his  regular  business;  and  he  has  built,  in 
various  places,  piers,  dikes  and  gun-pits,  besides  doing  con- 
siderable dredging;  he  has  also  constructed  all  of  the  gun- 
beds  in  use  for  heavy  ordnance,  in  all  of  the  United  States 
fortifications,  from  Maine  to  CaUfornia  New  York  being 
the  great  purchasing  depot  of  supplies  for  the  United  States 
Army,  Mr.  Leary,  under  successive  administrations,  from 
1868  to  1880,  held  the  contract  for  aU  of  the  local  transporta- 
tion, incident  to  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  supplies 
to  the  various  military  posts  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  em- 
ploying many  men  and  teams.    From  1873  to  1882,  he  was 
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extensively  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  coal  trade  in 
New  York,  during  a  greater  part  of  the  time  supplying  all  of 
the  public  schools  and  station  houses,  and  all  of  the  govern- 
ment posts  and  fortifications  about  New  York,  and  several  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Leary  was  married  September  28th,  1859,  to  Mary  0., 
daughter  of  James  Fallon,  a  builder  and  dealer  in  brown 
stone  and  marble,  long  well  known  in  Brooklyn,  by  whom 
he  has  had  eight  sons  and  one  daughter,  four  of  whom  are 
living;  Daniel  J.,  aged  23  years;  Sylvester,  aged  16;  George, 
aged  14;  and  Marie  C,  aged  4.  Daniel  J.,  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  is  a  civil  and  mining  engineer,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  and  contracting  department  of  his 
father's  business.  Sylvester  and  George  are  students  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Marie  C.  is  a  bright  httle  miss,  who 
christened  the  "  City  of  Gloucester,"  the  last  steamer  built  by 
her  father,  launched  May  23d,  1883.  Thorough  man  of  busi- 
ness as  he  is,  carefully  looking  after  even  the  details  of  his 
immense  enterprises;  wide  as  is  his  acquaintance  with  public 
men,  and  numerous  and  pressing  as  are  the  demands  for  his 
presence  abroad,  Mr.  Leary  finds  his  greatest  happiness  in 
his  home,  where,  in  the  companionship  of  wife  and  children, 
he  passes  the  hours  of  rest  which  follow  his  days  of  care. 
Though  he  is  not  one  to  refer  boastfully  to  his  achievements, 
he  is  entitled  to  regard  them  with  pride.  Setting  out  on  the 
journey  of  life  as  an  humble  but  earnest  apprentice,  he  has — 
as  the  result  of  his  business  capacity,  his  perseverance  and 
the  honorable  policy  which  he  has  always  pursued  toward 
all  with, whom  his  numerous  enterprises  have  brought  him  in 
contact— attained  to  a  position  among  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  Brooklyn  of  his  day  and  generation. 


We  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  estimating  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
section  at  about  2,300,  and  the  total  annual  production 
at  more  than  $9,000,000. 


SECTION  XXXIV. 
Carriages,  Cars,  Wagons  and  Trucks. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  the  following  statistics 
concerning  these  industries:  Carriages  and  wagons — 
90  establishments;  $484,350  capital;  492  hands;  $289,- 
155  wages;  $328,425  material;  $829,492  annual  pro- 
duct. Cars,  railroad,  street  and  repairs — 7  establish- 
ments; |61,Y'74  capital;  92  hands;  $65,329  wages; 
$59,266  material,  and  $137,055  product.  To  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  the  manufactures  of 
our  city  and  county,  these  figures  bear  on  their  face 
the  evidence  of  their  inaccuracy. 

The  directory  for  1883  numbers  110  of  all  classes,— 
carriage  builders,  wagon  and  truck  builders,  and  wheel- 
wrights; but  the  wheelwrights  are  for  the  most  part 
blacksmiths,  with  whom  the  ironing  of  wheels  is  an 
incident  of  their  work,  or  they  afe  finishers  of  wheels, 
which  have  been  manufactured  in  the  rough  at  some 
hamlet  in  the  wooded  districts,  and  sent  here  to  be 
finished.  There  are  four  axle  and  spring  makers  in 
Brooklyn;  whether  they  make  the  patent  or  other  hubs 
also  we  are  not  certain,  but  they  have  a  better  claim  to 
the  title  of  wheelwrights  than  any  of  the  26  or  30 
who  claim  that  name. 


The  wagon  and  truck  makers  are  also,  many  of  them, 
originally  blacksmiths,  who  have  added  the  manufac- 
ture of  strong  and  heavy  wood-work  to  the  iron  por- 
tions of  the  trucks  and  heavy  wagons  which  they 
made  at  first.  Of  one  of  these  it  is  expressly  noted 
that  he  is  a  skillful  horse-shoer ;  yet  he  has  adver- 
tised as  a  wagon  maker  for  17  years. 

A  few  of  these  manufacturers  do  make  very  good 
wagons  and  trucks,  and  their  grocery  wagons,  milk 
wagons  and  bread  carts,  are,  through  the  painters' 
skill,  made  very  attractive. 

Among  these,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clark,  whose  specialty 
is  grocers',  bakers'  and  other  business  wagons,  employs 
about  20  workmen,  and  has  an  establishment  covering  7 
or  8  city  lots,  in  Concord  street.  William  Conrady  makes 
trucks,  and  his  skill  as  a  blacksmith  enables  him  to 
produce  those  which  will  stand  heavy  wear;  he 
started  in  Ridgewood,  in  1867,  and  did  not  remove  to 
Brooklyn  till  1880;  his  place  is  in  Marion  street^  A. 
W.  Shadboldt  <&  Son,  68  Flushing  avenue;  in  1853 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  trucks  and  heavy  wagons  on  Norfolk 
street.  New  York  city.  He  began  on  a  small  scale, 
but  enlarged  his  business  continually,  and  ten  years 
later  removed  to  Brooklyn,  locating  first  in  Concord 
street,  and  in  1866,  at  68  Flushing  avenue.  In  1873, 
he  erected  a  new  shop,  and  added  a  20-horse  power 
steam  engine  to  drive  the  machinery.  Soon  after  his 
son  was  admitted  to  partnership,  other  additions  were 
made  to  the  buildings  from  time  to  time,  and  greater 
facilities  provided  for  manufacturing.  Their  product 
averages  about  $100,000  in  value  annually,  giving  em- 
ployment to  25    men. 

Several  of  the  carriage  builders  make  wagons  also. 
Among  these  are  Hand  (&  Fallesen,  of  Third  avenue, 
and  22d  street,  who  employ  14  men,  pay  about  $8,500 
for  wages  and  salaries,  and  turn  out  $13,500  of  work; 
Joseph  Statler,  of  Forest  place,  between  4th  and  5th 
avenues,  and  who  started  in  Fort  Hamilton,  in  1876  ; 
Robert  Jones,  corner  of  Nassau  and  Bridge  (first  at  133 
Nassau,  in  1865,  the  firm  being  then  Jones  &  Burke. 
He  came  to  his  present  location  in  1880),  employs  35 
men;  specialty,  business  wagons;  yearly  turn-out,  $75,- 
000.     This  IS  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  city. 

Of  the  carriage  makers  proper,  John  Curley,  of  242 
State  street,  is  probably  the  largest;  he  has  an  exten- 
sive factory,  and  turns  out  a  large  amount  of  excel- 
lent work.  William  R.  Davis,  of  16-20  Henry  street, 
is  also  a  successful  manufacturer.  Coe  S  Merritt,  of 
242  Bedford  avenue,  established  in  1855  on  South 
Seventh  street,  erected  their  present  building  in  1876; 
they  employ,  on  an  average,  30  hands,  and  turn  out 
$50,000  worth  of  carriages  annually.  James  E.  Wheeler, 
of  131  Third  street.  Duhamel  <&  Singer,  of  169  Clymer 
street,  employ  16  hands,  pay  nearly  $10,000  for  sal- 
aries and  wages,  and  produce  annually  neai-ly  $20,000. 
Reynolds  <&   Elliott,  371  and  373  Pacific  street;   Cal- 
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vin    Witty,  [of    53  and  57  Flatbush    avenue;  Augus 
Kaseman,  66  Montrose  avenue;  Joseph K  Gavanagh,4.b 
Flatbusli  avenue;  Hand  &  Fallesen,  Third  avenue  and 
22d  street,   etc.,  etc.,  are  other  manufacturers   of  car- 
riages with  a  fair  reputation. 

There  are  no  great  houses  in  this  business  like  the 
Brewsters,  Flandreaus,  and  others  of  New  York,  or  the 
extensive  carriage  works  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  but  these  houses  suffice  for  our  local 
business  and  repairing. 

We  do  not  think  from  careful  inquiry  that  the  busi- 
ness is  increasing  in  Kings  county,  and  from  the  best 
information  we  can  obtain,  believe  the  census  report 
decidedly  beyond  the  actual  production.  We  should 
hardly  place  that  product  higher  than  $800,000,  or  at 
the  most,  $850,000. 

We  can  find  no  railroad  or  street  cars  manufactured 
in  the  county,  unless  some  of  the  railroad  repair  shops 
of  some  of  the  Coney  Island  roads,  or  the  Long  Island 
road,  may,  in  the  stress  of  summer  travel,  have  built 
some  of  the  second-class  or  cheap  cars.  There  are 
at  these  shops,  as  also  at  the  terminal  stables  and  car- 
houses  of  the  street  railroads,  places  for  repairing  the 
cars,  and  the  great  number  of  them  which  need  repair- 
ing, as  well  as  the  motors  and  snow-scrapers,  would  be 
very  likely  to  require  an  expenditure  of  nearly  the 
amount  specified  by  the  census,  though  this  is  rather 
an  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  roads,  than  a  manufactur- 
ing product. 

Subsection  I. — Axles  and  Carriage  Springs. 

The  F.  W.  Wurster  Foundry,  Spring  and  Axle 
Works,  located  near  the  foot  of  Broadway,  at  the 
corner  of  1st  and  South  6th  streets,  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
must  be  ranked  among  the  most  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  city.  Their 
rapid  growth  from  so  recent  an  origin  is  remarkable. 
Mr.  Wurster  first  commenced  here  in  1876,  with  a 
foundry,  having  received  his  mechanical  training  in  a 
mowing  machine  manufactory.  This  he  continued  for 
about  three  years,  when,  feeling  a  capacity  and  desire 
for  more  and  larger  business,  he  began  making  axles 
with  one  trip  hammer,  and  a  few  men.  Successful  in 
this,  he  enlarged  in  buildings  and  machinery,  and  em- 
barked actively  in  the  new  department  of  making  steel 
springs.  The  three  co-ordinate  branches  developed  so 
fast,  individually  and  collectively,  that  their  demands 
for  more  buildings  and  greater  facilities,  some  became 
imperative,  resulting  in  the  erection,  in  1880,  of  the 
large  and  imposing  building  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut.  Mr.  Wurster  had  previously  rented,  but  now 
purchased,  the  premises  he  occupied,  of  David  Jones, 
a  large  brewer  of  New  York.  The  new  building  has 
a  total  frontage  of  250  feet,  standing  100  feet  on  1st 
street,  and  150  on  South  6th  street.  It  is  six  stories 
high,  and  has  all  possible  adaptations  of  construction 
and  machinery,  to  make  it  what  it  is,  a  model  of  its 
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kind.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Wurster  leases  an  adjoining 
building  on  1st  street,  150  feet  long,  making  his  front- 
age 250  feet  on  this  street.  Then  his  foundry  in  the  rear 
is  75x200  feet,  in  which  all  kinds  of  casting  for  build- 
ing and  heavy  machinery  is  done.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  spring  shop  is  50x150  feet  in  dimensions,  where 
everything  in  demand,  from  a  light  buggy  spring,  up 
to  the  weightiest  truck  spring,  is  made.  Two  steam 
engines,  one  of  50,  and  the  other  of  150  horse  power, 
furnish  the  motive  propulsion  required.  Four  trip- 
hammers, innumerable  machines,  and  a  force  of  200 
men,  are  the  fashioning  and  perfecting  forces,  by  which 
10  tons  of  pig  iron,  8  tons  of  refined  wrought  iron,  and 
3  tons  of  the  best  steel,  are  transferred  into  castings, 
axles,  and  springs,  every  twenty-four  hours.  Theu' 
annual  sales  are  large.  There  is  no  similar  establish- 
ment in  Brooklyn. 

Jan.  1st,  1884,  Mr.  Wurster  received  into  copartner- 
ship his  able  assistant,  Mr.  C.  W.  Schltlchtner,  who 
had  been  his  salesman  for  the  previous  five  years. 

Mr.  Wurster,  with  the  assistance  of  a  superintend, 
ent,  and  three  foremen,  attends  to  the  mechanical  direc- 
tion and  details,  and  the  finances,  while  Mr.  Schltlchtner 
gives  his  time  to  buying  the  raw  material,  and  selling 
the  manufactured  product.  Mr.  Wurster,  who  has 
lived  in  the  19tb  ward  of  Brooklyn  since  about  1860, 
is  but  32  years  old,  and  his  partner  is  but  27  years  old. 

With  a  record  of  such  achievements;  so  early  in 
life,  they  have  only  to  preserve  their  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  and  a  most  satisfactory  future  is  assured. 


SECTION  XXXV. 
Grinders  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Coffees, 
Spices  and  Teas. 

The   large  stores  along  the   river    front,  between 
Fulton  and  Wall  street  ferries,  receive  three-fourths  of 
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the  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States,  including 
all  whole  cargoes,  and  a  portion  of  that  in  mixed  car- 
goes. Steamers  now  do  more  of  the  carrying  trade  in 
coffee  than  sailing  vessels.  Coffee  from  Arabia  and 
the  East  Indies  comes  mostly  in  300-lb.  sacks,  while 
that  from  South  America  and  Mexico  is  in  bags  called 
"pickles,"  containing  13 1|  lbs.  each.  The  exact  value 
of  the  coffee  imported  at  the  Brooklyn  stores  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained,  but  would  be  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  importation,  which  for  1883  was 
valued  at  142,050,513,  about  $4,000,000  less  than  for 
1882.  Coffee  which  becomes  "rusty,"  or  discolored, 
by  the  sea  voyage,  and  thereby  damaged  in  appearance 
more  than  in  quality,  is  "  polished  "  here  by  rapid  revo- 
lution in  cylinders,  which  restores  its  original  color, 
hut  renders  it  more  shiny,  hence  the  name.  The  New 
York  &  Baltimore  Coffee  Polishing  Company,  are  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  also  a  few  other  firms. 

Seven-ninths  of  the  tea  imported  is  landed  at  the  stores 
between  Catherine  Ferry  and  Grand  street.  Its  value 
in  1883  was  $17,302,849,  as  against  $19,382,102  in  1882. 
The  manufacture  of  teas  here  occupies  a  number  of 
firms.  Two-thirds  of  the  tea  (the  Report  on  Commerce 
and  Navigation  says  about  one-fifth)  imported  comes 
across  the  Pacific  to  San  Franoi.soo,  thence  overland. 
The  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  was  removed  July  1,  1882. 

Under  the  head  of  spices  are  included  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  ginger,  pepper,  mustard  and 
allspice,  which  were  imported  in  1883  to  the  amount 
of  $1,550,289.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  landed  at  the 
stores  between  Fulton  and  Wall  street  ferries.  Several 
firms  are  engaged  in  packing,  grinding  and  preparing 
them  for  market. 

The  first  among  the  Brooklyn  firms  who  handle 
coffees,  spices  and  teas,  are  the  Ariosa  Coffee  Works 
(Charles  &  John  Arbuckle),  at  the  foot  of  Adams  and 
Jay  streets.  They  first  established  in  1870,  in  Water 
street,  New  York,  where  they  were  burned  out,  and 
then  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1881.  Their  factory,  six 
stories  high,  foot  of  Adams  street,  was  supplemented 
in  ]  884,  by  a  large  one,  nine  stories  high,  at  foot  of 
Jay  street.  They  have  always  dealt  in  coffees,  teas 
and  spices;  but,  in  1883,  they  added  a  general  whole- 
sale groceries  department.  They  employ  500  hands, 
48  roasting  cylinders  in  operation  each  day,  and  32  all 
night,  each  cylinder  of  copper,  with  300  lbs.  capacity, 
and  taking  35  minutes  to  roast;  2,500  sacks,  of  coffee, 
of  130  lbs.  each  are  roasted,  and  12  car-loads  of  ground 
goods  shipped  daily.  They  import  coffees  from  all 
countries  where  they  are  grown,  and  do  a  business  of 
18,000,000  per  year.  William  Waring's  Brooldyn 
Coffee.  &  Spice  Mills,  at  74  Fulton  street,  was  estab- 
lished (by  Cornelius  Van  Cott,  brother  of  Judge  Joshua 
M.  Van  Cott),  at  Hicks  street,  about  1839;  was  at  46 
Pulton  street  for  21  years,  then  located  at  48  Fulton; 
then  in  Nassau,  and  since  1854  at  its  present  locality. 
The  Gemanla  Coffee  d  Spice  Mills  (ol  Wischman  & 


Bohn),  at  78  Fulton  street,  was  established  in  1852,  at 
No.  25,  same  street,  and  have  been  10  years  in  their 
present  location.  They  employ  16  hands,  a  12-horse 
power  steam  engine;  roast  1,500,000  lbs  per  year; 
business  amounting  to  $190,000  annually.  Mr.  Bohn 
entered  the  firm  in  1879.  We  present,  herewith,  the 
portrait  and  biography  of  the  senior  partner. 


Herhann  Wischm:a.nn. — ^A  prominent  raember  of  that  class 
of  energetic  men  who  are  engaged  in  mercantile  life  in  this 
city,  and  who  constitute  such  an  important  factor  in  Brook- 
lyn's commercial  importance,  is  Mr.  Hermann  Wischmann. 
Like  m.any  others  who  have  built  up  large  business  interests 
here,  Mr.  Wischmann  is  an  adopted  citizen  of  this  country, 
having  been  born  August  18,  1831,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Han- 
over, now  a  part  of  Prussia.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  living 
near  the  Baltic  sea-coast,  who  gave  his  son  the  educational 
advantages  which  were  afforded  by  the  village  school,  as 
conducted  under  the  well  known  and  thorough  German 
system.  The  lad  lived  quietly  at  home,  until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  never  having  traveled  far,  or  seen  a  city. 
Two  brothers  had  preceded  him  to  America,  and  their  letters 
awoke  in  him  the  desire  to  leave  the  quiet  farm  life,  to  see 
something  of  the  world,  and  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  United 
States.  He  accordingly  took  passage  for  America,  arriving 
in  New  York,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  poor  in  purse 
but  rich  in  hope,  ambition  and  energy.  His  stay  in  the  city 
extended  over  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk  in  the  grocery  business.  Then  came  an  op- 
portunity to  invest  in  an  undertaking  which  promised  well, 
and  ho  put  his  savings  into  the  New  York  Submarine  Wreck- 
ing Company,  an  organization  which  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  sunken  vessels.  The  Company  did  not 
succeed,  and  recovered  neither  sunken  ships  or  sunken  cap- 
ital, so  Mr.  Wischmann  lost  his  all,  and  was  forced  to  begin 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Notwithstanding  the  ebb 
in  his  fortunes,  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made  in  South  Brooklyn,  while  duck-shooting  in 
the  Bay.  Casting  about  for  something  to  do,  he  remarked 
upon  the  crowds  of  people  daily  passing  over  Fulton  Ferry, 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  dining  saloon  on  the 
Brooklyn  side,  near  the  Ferry,  woald  be  remunerative.  He 
therefore  opened  such  an  establishment  at  No.  25  Fulton 
street,  beginning  in  an  humble  way,  but  gradually  enlarging 
his  accommodations  as  he  was  able.  At  the  end  of  six  years 
he  had  accumulated  some  capital,  and,  what  was  better,  had 
won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  An 
advantageous  offer  was  made  him  at  this  time,  to  go  into  the 
coffee  trade  as  clerk  in  Waring's  house,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  giving  such  satisfaction  that  a  share  in  the  busi- 
ness as  partner  was  offered  him,  of  which  offer  he  availed 
himself.  The  firm  relation  existed  for  ten  years,  when  he 
decided  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  having  acquired  the 
necessary  experience  and  some  capital.  He  bought  and  re- 
built the  stand  at  78  Fulton  street,  with  Mr.  Hohorst  as  his 
partner,  who  remained  for  only  a  year,  however.  By  close 
attention  to  his  business,  and  good  management,  Mr.  Wisch- 
mann was  able  to  increase  his  operations  year  by  year,  add- 
ing to  his  place  of  business,  putting  in  a  steam  engine  and 
requisite  machinery,  until  the  small  store  of  a  few  years 
since  has  become  a  large  wholesale  establishment,  dealing  in 
coffees,  teas  and  spices,  employing  a  number  of  men  and 
horses,  and  turning  out  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
manufactured  products  annually.  Early  in  his  business 
life  he  adopted  the  motto,  "Pay  as  you  go,"  which  has 
proved  as  advantageous  in  his  ease  as  it  universally  does. 
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No  man  achieves  success  in  mercantile  life  by  accident,  or 
accumulates  property  without  faithful,  persistent  labor.  The 
winner,  where  many  are  losers,  must  combine  industry,  en- 
terprise and  intelligence  with  business  tact ;  at  the  same  time 
he  must  be  known  to  men  to  be  honest  and  reliable  in  his 
dealings.  These  qualities  distinguish  Mr.  Wischman, 
and  have  brought  him  not  only  wealth,  but  also  the 
esteem  of  men  for  his  integrity  and  manhood.  His 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  leads  him  to  favor  those 
measures  that  would  tend  to  the  public  good,  and  to  oppose 
strongly  all  forms  of  dishonesty  in  muuicipal  matters,  though 
he  takes  no  part  in  politics  beyond  voting,  and  that  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  generally.  He  is  fond  of  reading,  and  well 
posted  in  the  current  events  of  the  day.  Affable  in  manners, 
his  courtesy  is  genuine,  springing  from  a  kind  heart,  that 
does  much  iu  charity  towards  relieving  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  His  church  connections  are  with  the  (irerman  Lu- 
theran Church,  in  Henry  street,  of  wliich  organization  he 
has  been  treasurer  for  a  number  of  years.  Always  fond  of 
society,  he  has  been  a  member  of  several  social  organizations 
and  a  military  company;  he  is  also  a  member  of  Joppa  Lodge 
of  Free  Masons. 

His  time  is  still  mostly  devoted  to  his  large  business, 
which  he  oversees  for  himself,  althougli  receiving  the  assist- 
ance of  a  younger  partner  in  carrying  out  the  d. tails.  Mr. 
"Wischmann  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  won,  by  his 
own  exertions,  a  competence  and  a  good  name,  both  among 
business  men  and  in  society  at  large. 


dustries,  we  present  the  portrait  and  biography  of  Mr 
S.  M.  Beard,  a  long  and  well  known  resident  of  our 
city,  although  his  business  interests  are  more  strictly 
associated  with  New  York  city. 


The  firms  of  Packard  <&  Janiets  (the  portrait  and  bio- 
graphy of  the  junior  partner,  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James, 
will  be  found  at  page  4 IB"),  of  93  Furman  street;  K  K. 
Durkee  S  Co.,  263  Water  sti-eet,  do  each  an  annual 
business  approaching  |500,000  each,  and  employ  some 
50  men;  Win.  BorUn.g,  124  Kent  avenue,  established 
at  22  Raymond  street,  employs  5  hands,  roasts  about 
$100,000  annually;  Von  Glahn,  Bischoff  cb  Co.,  es- 
tablished 1882,  came  from  Tompkins  avenue,  comer  of 
Park  avenue  They  roast  some  30,000  lbs  per  month, 
and  their  sales  amount  to  $500,000  per  year.  They 
make  a  specialty  of  wholesale  groceries,  and  do  an  an- 
nual business  of  1100,000  in  potatoes.  The  Von  Glahn 
Bros,  commenced  the  milk  business  nine  years  ago 
with  only  $250  capital.  J.  Weidenieyer,  Jr.,  J.  J.  Sny- 
der, Henry  Watson,  and  the  Bain  Tea  S  Coffee  Co., 
also  conduct  large  concerns. 

Afew  of  the  foregoing  houses  have  offices  in  New  York 
city.  A  large  part  of  the  coffee  handled  by  these  firms  is 
also  roasted  by  them.  After  being  sorted  and  picked 
over,  the  green  coffee  runs  througli  pipes  into  cylindri- 
cal iron  roasters,  which  are  constantly  revolving  within 
a  heated  furnace;  each  cylinder  contains  from  150  to 
300  pounds  of  coffee,  which,  after  being  roasted,  is  run 
into  large  cooling  trays  with  double  gauze  bottoms, 
through  which  a  blower  draws  a  current  of  cold  air! 
The  smaller  houses  roast  5,000  lbs.  per  day,  and  the 
larger  ones  proportionally  more.  Spices  are  ground 
and  put  in  pound  and  hall  pound  packages;  spTces  of 
all  kinds  have  been  admitted  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  duty  free,  since  July,  1883. 

In  connection  with  this  department  of  Brooklyn  In- 


SylvesterM.  Beard.— This  gentleman,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  highly  respected  residents  of  Brooklyn, 
E.  D.,  was  born  Dec.  11th,  1810,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Arter- 
cretia  (Wooster)  Beard.  HLs  paternal  grandfather  was  an 
American  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  lived  in  the  house 
in  which  his  son  Samuel  lived  after  him,  and  in  which 
Sylvester  M.  Beard  was  born.  In  1823,  Samuel  Beard 
disposed  of  the  old  family  homestead  in  Huntington 
Conn.,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Oxford,  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y.,  where  Sylvester  M.  Beard  passed 
his  time  on  his  father's  farm  until  1840,  in  the  meantime  re- 
turning to  Huntington,  Conn  ,  his  native  place,  and  marry- 
ing Miss  Lucy  M.  Cummings. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Beard  came  to  New  York  and  soon  engaged 
in  the  grocery  trade,  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
William  A.  Cummings,  under  the  firm  name  of  Beard  & 
Cummings.  In  1844,  these  gentlemen  changed  their  trade  to 
one  in  tea,  coffee  and  spices,  in  which  they  embarked  in  a 
small  way  near  the  foot  of  East  Hous  on  street.  Two  years 
afterward  they  bought  the  store  and  mUl  of  William  Pren- 
tice, in  Front  street,  their  offices  being  located  at  379  Front 
street.  Their  business  was  prosperous,  and  steadily  in- 
creased, until  their  sales  aggregated  about  $1,0(10,000  per 
annum.  In  1860,  the  firm  changed  its  organization  some- 
what, and  was  known  as  that  of  Beards  &  Cummings  until 
1873,  when  it  became  Beard,  Sons  &  Co.  After  some  inter- 
mediate changes  it  became  known  as  the  house  of  Fitz- 
patrick  &  Case,  Mr.  Beard  having  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  has  assumed  such  propertions  that  for  some 
years  past  it  has  not  uafrequently  reached  an  annual  ag- 
gregate of  $7,000,000  to  18,000,000  and  has  amounted  to 
$13,000,000  in  a  single  year.  The  store  and  offices  of  this 
house  were  removed  to  138  Front  street  in  1861,  and  thence 
in  1863  returned  to  279  Fi'ont  street,  whence  they  were  re- 
moved, in  1879,  to  numbers  5,  7  and  9  James  slip.  This 
important  commercial  enterprise  is  extensively  known  in 
New  Yoi-k,  and  throughout  the  principal  business  centres  of 
the  United  States.  Its  history  in  detail  would  be  an  inler- 
esting  one,  as  showing  how,  from  a  small  beginning,  an  im- 
mense enterprise  may  be  built  up  by  the  judicious  and  per- 
sistent application  of  those  cardinal  principles,  without 
which  no  success,  however  slight  in  degree,  can  be  attained. 
To  Mr.  Beard  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  the  credit  of  this 
gratifying  success. 

Elsewhere,  in  these  pages  extended  reference  is  made  to 
the  beautiful  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens.  With  the  his- 
tory of  this  celebrated  burial  place,  the  name  of  Mr.  Beard 
is  inseparably  linked.  At  the  organization  of  its  first  asso- 
ciation in  1853,  he  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders. 
Through  the  trying  years  of  its  early  history,  he  was  one  of 
its  staunchest  supporters,  and  when,  in  1873,  difficulties  of 
long  duration  culminated  in  its  sale  by  legal  process,  he  be- 
came the  purchaser,  and  through  his  influence  a  stock  com- 
pany was  organized,  under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature, 
to  take  charge  of  its  interests,  with  William  A.  Cummings 
as  president,  Sylvester  M.  Beard  as  Vice-President,  and 
Winchester  Britton  as  Attorney.  Since  that  time,  during  the 
more  prosperous  years  of  its  history,  in  which  it  has  taken 
rank  among  the  leading  cemeteries  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, Mr.  Beard  has  been  active  in  its  management,  and  he  is 
its  present  "Vice-President. 
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Mr.  Beard  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  and  has  been  one  of 
its  directors  from  its  organization.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators,  and  has  from  the  first  been  a  director,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Cross-Town  Railroad  Company.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  RoSs  street  Presbyterian  church;  was 
its  first  treasurer,  and  one  of  its  first  trustees.  From  time 
to  time  through  his  busy  career,  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  other  commercial,  religious  and  charitable 
interests  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  He  first  came  to 
Brooklyn  to  reside  in  1845,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  in 
1852  built  his  residence.  No.  10  Bedford  avenue.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  improve 
his  part  of  the  city,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended  by 
him  to  that  end.  He  is  widely  known  as  an  honest,  up- 
right. Christian  gentleman,  and  his  home  is  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  in  the  city. 


SECTION  XXXVI. 
Marble  and  Stone  Work. 

The  census  statistics  of  this  industry  are:  92  estab- 
lishments; capital  invested,  1738,300;  hands  employed 
731 ;  annual  amount  of  wages  paid,  $54,858;  $554,- 
084  material;  $1,329,234  annual  product.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  estimate  is  not  more  than  half  the  truth, 
considering  the  steady  increase  of  those  who  build  fine 
houses  and  decorate  them  expensively,  and  that  our 
cemeteries  exhibit  a  wealth  of  monumental  expense  and 
taste,  far  in  excess  of  former  years.  The  great  improve- 
ment, of  late  years,  in  stone  decoration  has  called  forth 
some  very  handsome  and  artistic  work  in  stone  applied 
to  building  purposes.  The  new  building  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  is  an  example  of  this,  as  are  several 
lately  erected  in  the  better  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Italian  marble  is  purchased  from  the  importer  in 
the  rough,  and  dressed  at  the  yards.  The  dark  grey 
Quincy  granite,  from  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  dressed  at  the 
quarries,  and  polished  here  at  the  yards.  This  process, 
formerly  done  by  hand,  is  now  performed  by  machin- 
ery. The  stone  is  laid  horizontally  on  a  heavy  table, 
over  which  swings  a  vertical  revolving  shaft,  terminat- 
ing in  a  circular  disk,  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  stone.  Sand  and  water 
are  the  first  dressing,  afterwards  disks  of  emery  and 
felt  are  used.  Marble  is  polished  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept the  mouldings,  where  hand  rubbers  are  used. 
Large  spherical  or  oval  surfaces  are  smoothed  by  close- 
fitting  rubbing  tools,  pushed  forward  and  back  by 
machinery.  Marble  is  sawed  by  power  drag-saws. 
The  larger  firms  rough-dress  their  granite  at  the 
quarries,  thus  saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

We  may  divide  the  subject  into  stone  yards  {i.  e.,  for 
the  preparation  of  building  and  flagging,  or  paving 
stone),  and  marble  and  granite  works,  monuments,  &c. 

The  35  firms  who  deal  in  building  stone,  handle 
brown  stone,  freestone,  marble,  granite,  and  blue  lime- 
stone, mostly.  The  increasing  amount  of  building 
every  year,  leads  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  work  called   for. 


Among  the  stone  yards,  which  are  grouped  along 
the  water-line  of  the  Wallabout  district,  is  that  of 
Gill  S  liaird,  who  are  the  largest  firm  of  stone  cut- 
ters in  the  city,  owning  two  yards  on  Wythe  avenue, 
corner  Keap  street,  each  200  feet  square,  and  a  large 
yard  on  65th  street,  New  York,  which  is  soon  to  be  re- 
moved to  105th  street.  They  deal  mostly  in  brown 
stone,  which  is  quarried  at  Portland,  Conn.;  also  in 
blue  stone,  from  Pennsylvania.  The  stone  is  shipped 
here  in  the  rough,  and  dressed  by  machinery  as  far  as 
practicable.  A  gang  of  saws  supplied  with  water  and 
chilled  shot  separates  the  stone  into  slabs,  each  of  which 
is  then  smoothed  by  friction  on  horizontal  iron  plates 
some  12  feet  in  diameter.  Saws  with  diamond  points 
are  also  used.  The  carving  and  decorating  is,  of  course, 
done  by  hand.  This  firm,  in  the  summer,  gives  em- 
ployment to  180  men  in  Brooklyn,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  New  York.  Their  annual  production 
amounts  to  $200,00u.  Their  portraits  adorn  our  pages, 
and  their  biographies  are  appended  to  this  section; 
II.  P.  Christmas,  Wythe  avenue;  C.  Rtitledge  and 
Matthias  Bindrini,  his  partner;  Henry  Kemp,  Wash- 
ington avenue,  near  Wallabout  bridge;  Julius  Bin- 
drim,  476  Flushing  avenue,  and  Charles  S.  ILynans, 
172  Flushing  avenue.  James  D.  Rankin  &  James 
Ross,  corner  of  Bond  and  Carroll  streets,  from  a 
small  beginning  in  1873,  at  corner  of  President  and  Bond 
streets,  now  do  a  large  business  in  free-stone  for  build- 
ings; John  Barney,  Third  avenue  and  Union  street,  es- 
tablished 1867  (firm  of  Barney,  Morton  and  Canda),  on 
Gowanus  Canal,  foot  of  Bond  street,  deals  largely  in  blue 
stone  from  Albany,  and  along  the  Hudson  River,  and 
has  supplied  the  Mercantile  Library,  and  many  other 
prominent  Brooklyn  edifices  ;  he  handles  $60,000 
worth  of  stone  annually.  Curran  <k  Cooper,  Third 
street,  near  Third  avenue,  commenced  in  1866  with 
hand  labor  alone,  and  have  now  a  large  establishment, 
replete  with  all  the  necessary  machinery;  they  deal 
largely  in  free-stone.  Thomas  II.  Dixon,  Baltic  street, 
corner  Third  avenue,  deals  in  brown,  Dorchester  and 
Ohio  stone;  established  1849,  Hamilton  avenue.  South 
Brooklyn.  William  Bradley  &  Son,  free-stone,  Nevins, 
corner  of  Butler  street,  established  1868;  capital,  $60,- 
000;  annual  product,  $80,000.  James  McLaren,  at  foot 
of  Court  street,  free-stone  cutting,  established  1878; 
employs  an  average  of  40  men;  capital,  $45,000; 
annual  amount  of  product,  about  $70,000.  A.  D. 
Baird,  130  Hewes  street;^.  H.  Anderson,  24  Second 
street;  Burns  S  Johnson,  Third  avenue;  E.  &  F.  Conk- 
lin.  Fourth  avenue  and  St.  Mark's  place,  15  years  in 
business;  S.  Dean  &  Bro.,  140  Second  street;  C.  I. 
Hominel,  Grand  street;  Peter  Lyman,  Clinton  avenue; 
J.  McPherson,  Court  street;  J.  W.  Moran,  Hamilton 
avenue;  J.   W.  Osborne,  77  Penn  street. 

The  marble,  or  monumental  works,  are  naturally  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cemeteries,  for  which  our  city 
is  noted.    In  the  vicinity  of  Greenwood  are  the  establish- 
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ments  oi  David  S.  Arnott,  John  S.  Balot,  John  Wade, 
John  Wilson,  Thomas  Piibladdo,  Carl  Peterson  (211 
25th  street,  granite  and  marble,  established  1877,  by 
Janson  &  Peterson;  number  of  employes  7;  amount 
annually  paid  for  salaries,|4,500;  amount  of  annual  sales, 
110,000). 

James  Sharhey,  dealer  in  monumental  granite 
and  marble,  25th  street,  near  Greenwood,  is  also  an 
importer  of  fine  statuary,  with  annual  sales  to  the 
amount  of  |50,000,  employing  some  75  men.  Before 
the  abolition  of  the  Morrill  tariff  and  the  imposition  of 
thirty  per  cent,  duty  on  imported  marble,  a  large  export 
trade  was  done  to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  but  the 
high  duty  had  the  effect  of  driving  all  this  trade  to 
other  countries.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  this  branch  of  business  is  about  $400,000;  Ouchter- 
loney  &  Tandy,  have  been  in  business  since  1852,  and 
in  their  present  location  since  1858;  their  establishment 
has  furnished  many  of  the  most  exquisite  monuments 
in  Greenwood,  and  forms  one  of  the  attractions  of  this 
locality.  The  above  are  all  on  Fifth  avenue,  near  24th 
and  25th  streets.  In  fact,  the  streets  which  approach 
the  main  entrance  to  Greenwood,  seem  to  pass  through 
a  forest  of  granite  shafts  and  sculptured  figures;  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  tipper  end  of  25th  street,  where 
dealers  in  granite  and  monumental  work  have  located 
-  side  by  side. 

Prominent  among  these  establishments  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  J.  Green,  237  Twenty -fifth  street,  near  5th  avenue. 
Mr.  Green  is  a  native  of  New  York.  In  1835,  when  a 
young  man,  he  began  to  learn  the  art  of  monumental 
stone  cutting,  and  in  due  time  became  a  proficient.  In 
October,  1854,  desiring  to  start  in  business  for  himself, 
he  joined  with  two  other  young  men,  John  Farrell  and 
William  Holden,  in  opening  a  granite  yard.  An  old 
blacksmith  shop  stood  at  the  corner  of  Third  avenue 
and  26th  street,  of  which  the  owner,  Mr.  Hatfield,  gave 
the  young  men  the  use  by  way  of  encouragement.  The 
three  parties  had  but  $75  a  piece  for  their  start,  but 
they  worked  hard  and  gradually  built  up  a  good  busi- 
ness; they  were  able  to  take  a  more  eligible 
location  on  36th  street,  and  also  to  buy  out  the  stock 
of  Edwards'  yard  to  manufacture  and  dispose  of  it. 
After  working  together  three  years,  Mr.  Holden  retired 
from  the  firm,  leaving  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Farrell  to 
continue.  The  latter  died  in  1861,  since  which  time 
the  former  has  carried  on  the  business  alone,  which  he 
removed  in  that  year  to  its  present  location  on  25th 
street,  near  5th  avenue.  His  establishment  covers  six 
lots,  and  contains  a  large  stock,  mostly  of  Quincy 
granite,  with  some  fine  monuments,  worth  about  $25,- 
000.  An  average  number  of  twenty  men  is  required 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  establishment.  Mr.  Green 
has  done  his  share  in  the  great  improvement  visible  in 
mortuary  sculpture  during  the  last  twenty  years.  His 
son  now  produces  original  designs  for  the  father's  use, 
some  of  which  possess  great  artistic  merit. 


JOHN   J.    GREEN'S   MONUMENTAL   WORKS. 

In  the  Eastern  district  we  find  many  firms,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  Alexander  Eschenhach,  338 
South  Twelfth  street;  PatricJc  P.  Carrell,  272  Division 
avenue;  Jordan  db  Hon,  corner  of  Division  avenue 
and  Tenth  street;  P.  CocrofCs  Sons,  Bushwick  avenue; 
Jno.  Beniseh,  E.  N.  Y.;  Thos.  Ellson,  Broadway; 
Thomas  McLaughlin,  204  Flatbush  avenue,  and  around 
the  entrance  to  the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens,  on 
Conway  street,  near  Broadway;  John  Moriarty,  John 
Murphy,  and  Conrad  Noll;  Garity  Bros.,  Meeker 
avenue,  corner  of  Gardiner  street,  have  their  quarry  and 
workshops  at  West  Quincy,  Mass.,  established  1870, 
and  give  constant  employment  to  40  hands. 

Among  other  firms  we  may  mention  Jno.  Klein,  9th 
avenue;  P.  H.  Kelley,  Reed  avenue;  A.  Leakey,  Van 
Brunt  street ;  F.  McDonald,  822  Atlantic  avenue ;  E. 
McKnight,  Macon  street;  McGrayne's  Sons,  601 
Pacific  street;  J.  Ryan,  Flatbush  avenue;  Scott  & 
Smith,  159  Court  street. 


Robinson  Gill  was  born  at  Oatley,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, December  I7th,  1829,  and  came  to  America  in 
1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  having  previously 
learned  the  stone-cutters'  trade,  at  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  about  two 
years.  In  partnership  with  his  brother,  Edward  Gill, 
he  established  a  stone  yard  at  the  corner  of  Kent  ave- 
nue and  Rodney  street,  Brooklyn.  Edward  Gill  dying  in 
1853,  the  entire  business  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kobin- 
son  Gill.  In  1862,  Mr.  Gill  removed  to  Troy,  N.  T., 
and  was  in  business  there  until  1869.  In  the  meantime, 
in  1866,  in  company  with  Charles  Peacock,  he  estab- 
lished a  stone  yard  at  Boston,  Mass.,  which  was  sue- 
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cessfuUy  operated  by  Messrs.  Gill  and  Peacock  for  four 
years.    In  1366,  Mr.  Gill  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
Mr.  Andrew  D.  Baird,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gill  Sa 
Baird    and  they  established  their  present  stone  yard 
at  the  corner  of  Wythe  avenue  and  Keap  street.     Mr. 
Baird  had  learned  the  business  with  Mr.  Gill,  and  hav- 
ing been  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  employ,  managed 
the  concern  during  the  next  two  years,  when  the  busi- 
ness having  largely  increased,  and  Mr.  Gill's  interests 
at  Troy  not  promising   satisfactorily  for  the   future, 
he  returned  to  Brooklyn  to  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  Gill  &  Baird  in  that  city. 
Long  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
their  business,   Messrs.   Gill   &  Baird  advanced  it  to 
more  than  double  its  former  magnitude,  introducing, 
from  time  to  time,  various  improvements,  until  their 
yard  was  supplied  with  every  modern  facility  in  the 
line.    In  1879,  the  firm  established  a  second  yard  on 
Sixty-fifth  street,  New  York,  Mr.    Gill  taking  entire 
charge  of  the  same.     So  long  has  been  Mr.  Gill's  busi- 
ness career,  and  so  extensive  has  his  trade  become,  that 
he  cannot  but  be  reckoned  as  among  the  oldest  and  best 
known  men  in  his  line  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 
his  record  is   that   of   an  honorable,  straightforward 
man  of  business,    who,    by  the    exercise    of   energy, 
tact  and  perseverance,  aided  by  courtesy  and  fair  deal- 
ing, has  made  himself  an  enviable  place  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption. 

An  ardent  Republican,  Mr.  Gill  takes  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  measures  of  that  party,  though 
he  is  not  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  a  politi- 
cian. His  standing  in  business  circles  has  led  to  his 
identification  with  various  commercial  enterprises  and 
public  improvements,  and  at  this  time  he  is  a  director 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  and  the  Dime  Sa-\-ings  Bank 
of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  Brooklyn,  Flatbush  and  Coney 
Island  Railroad  Company.  He  was  married,  February 
25th,  1856,  to  Hannah  Thorpe,  of  Brooklyn. 


Andkbw  D.  Baied  was  born  at  Kelso,  Scotland, 
October  14th,  1839.  His  parents  were  Andrew  and 
Ellen  (Lindsay)  Baird.  In  1853,  he  came  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  his  father's  family,  and  located  in  that 
portion  of  Brooklyn  in  which  he  has  since  resided  al- 
most continuously. 

Andrew  Baird,  Sr.,  was  a  stone-mason,  and  early  in 
hfe  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  apprenticed  to  the 
same  trade  in  the  stone  yard  of  Robinson  Gill,  at 
Wythe  avenue  and  Keap  street,  where  he  thoroughly 
mastered  the  stone-cutters'  department  of  the  stone- 
masons' work,  at  which  he  was  employed  until  the  out- 
break of  the  late  rebellion. 

May  18,  1861,  Mr.  Baird  went  out  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York  Highlanders,  a 
regiment  largely  made  up  of  Scotchmen,  which  was  in 
the  field  without  intermission  from  the  first  fight  at 
Ball  Run  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox.     It 


is  due  to  Mr.  Baird  to  state  that  the  records  show  that 
he  was  at  his  post,  and  doing  his  duty  in  every  engage- 
ment in  which  his  regiment  participated.  At  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  was  promoted  on  the  field  from 
corporal  to  sergeant  for  bravery,  and  at  the  second  Bull 
Run  fight  his  prowess  was  rewarded  by  his  promotion 
from  a  second  lieutenancy  to  a  captaincy.  At  Chantilly, 
where  the  brave  Kearney  fell,  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  still  carries  in  his  arm  a  rebel  bullet  as  a  memento 
of  that  fight.  He  was  wounded  also  at  Blue  Springs, 
and  at  the  final  terrific  struggle  before  Petersburg. 
While  his  regiment  lay  in  front  of  Petersburg,  he  re- 
ceived a  cornmission  as  major  and  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel,  by  special  orders  from  the  war  department,  for 
gallantry  on  the  field,  and  meritorious  conduct  in  camp, 
and  he  commanded  the  regiment  as  lieutenant-colonel 
and  brevet  colonel  in  the  final  campaign.  At  a  regi- 
mental dinner,  in  which  he,  with  many  of  his  former 
comrades,  participated,  long  after  the  war,  his  health 
was  proposed  by  Colonel  Morrison,  who  referred  to  him 
as  the  only  soldier  in  the  regiment  who  had  been 
twice  promoted  on  the  field  for  bravery  in  action. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Baird  returned  to 
Brooklyn  and,  in  1865,  he  was  married,  and  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  have  been  born  to  him.  In  1866,  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with  his  former  friend  and 
employer,  Robinson  Gill,  in  the  ownership  of  the  stone 
yard  where  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
stone-cutters'  trade.  He  has  since  that  time  been  an 
active  and  enterprising  man  of  business,  and  to  his 
efforts  is  attributable  in  no  small  degree  the  success  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Gill  &  Baird,  whose  business  is 
elsewhere  referred  to  more  particularly. 

Those  patriotic  convictions  which  impelled  Mr.  Baird 
to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  field  of  strife,  early  attached 
him  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  a 
steadfast  Republican  he  is  and  has  been  ever  since  he 
attained  to  an  age  to  take  an  interest  in  governmental 
affairs.  Especially  is  he  devoted  to  what  he  regards  as 
the  best  interests  of  Brooklyn,  and  both  in  his  ward 
(the  nineteenth)  and  throughout  the  city  his  strength 
in  the  councils  of  his  party  is  felt  and  recognized. 
During  a  period  of  six  years,  embracing  three  consecu- 
tive terms,  closing  with  the  sessions  of  1882-'3,  he  repre- 
sented the  Nineteenth  Ward  in  such  an  able  and 
effective  manner,  that  even  those  who  oppose  him  po- 
litically give  him  credit  for  the  possession  of  the  rare 
combination  of  qualities  which  befit  him  for  a  party 
leader — honesty,  ability,  tact  and  unflinching  opposi- 
tion to  trickery  and  rascality. 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  refer  to  many  of  his 
public  acts,  while  thus  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, which  have  demonstrated  his  unswerving  integrity, 
and  his  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
city.  His  retirement  on  account  of  the  pressing 
demands  of  his  increasing  business,  was  referred  to 
with  regret  by  people  of  all  classes,  who  have  learned 
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to  regard  the  public  weal  as  safe  in  his  hands,  and  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs  as  likely  to  be  better  for 
his  counsel  and  aid. 


SECTION  XXXVII. 
Fire    Brick    and    Tile. 

The  census  has  Brick  and  Tile,  but  includes  under 
it  some  pottery  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  There 
are  about  twelve  concerns  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  clay  retorts,  used  in  the  genera- 
tion of  coal  gas,  and  so  satisfactory  is  the  quality  of 
the  domestic  article,  that  the  importation  of  such  ap- 
paratus has  almost  entirely  ceased.  Cast-iron  retorts 
were  discarded  years  ago,  being  found  inferior  to  those 
made  of  clay. 


retort  factory,  ninety  by  two  hundred  feet,  one  story- 
fire-brick  factory,  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet,  two  stories;  engine  and  boiler  rooms 
and  carpenter  shop,  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet 
two  stories;  storehouse,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  square,  one  story;  office  building,  twenty  by  thirty 
feet,  two  stories.  The  ground  floors  are  all  paved  with 
stone  flagging,  and  the  entire  works  are  as  nearly  fire- 
proof as  possible,  but  further  protection  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  powerful  steam  pump.  Ample  accommo- 
dations are  provided  for  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
wagons,  and  the  open  spaces  between  the  buildings  are 
utilized  for  the  storage  of  clay  and  other  materials. 

The  best  retort-clay  comes  from  New  Jersey,  whence 
it  is  shipped  by  the  company  directly  to  their  wharves. 


BROOKLYN   CLAY   BBTOET   AND   FIRE   BRICK    WORKS. 


One  of  the  largest  establishments  of  this  kind  is  the 
Broohlyn  Clay  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Works,  of 
which  Messrs.  Edward  D.  White  &  Co.  are  the  pro- 
prietors. The  location  of  the  works  is  in  South 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  near  the  Erie  Basin.  The  premises 
include  about  fifty  city  lots,  situated  on  Van  Dyke, 
Elizabeth,  Richards  and  Partition  streets,  with  a  front- 
age of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  the  first-named 
street,  six  hundred  and  ten  on  the  second,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  on  the  third,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  on  the  fourth.  The  dock  has  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the  slip 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  depth  of 
eighteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 

The  dimensions  of  the  principal  buildings,  solidly 
constructed   of  stone  and  brick,  are  as   follows:  gas 


After  being  crushed  in  mills,  it  is  properly  tempered, 
thoroughly  mixed,  pressed  in  moulds,  dried  and  fired  in 
kilns. 

The  kilns  are  of  large  dimensions  and  the  most  im- 
proved construction.  The  chimney  connected  with  the 
retort  kilns  is  seventy -five  feet  high;  that  from  the 
fire-brick  factory  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 
The  machinery  is  driven  by  an  engine  of  75  horse- 
power, and  steam  is  employed  for  heating  purposes. 
The  full  complement  of  hands  is  about  seventy-five. 

The  gas  retorts  from  these  works  are  of  the  best 
possible  quality,  and  they  are  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  orders  being  received  from  the  most  distant 
sections. 

The  fire  brick  are  of  all  the  various  shapes  required 
in  rolling  mills,  cupolas,  foundries,  forges,  lime  and 
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cement  kilns,  etc.  Besides  these,  the  production  includes 
all  kinds  of  slahs  and  tiling  for  the  lining  of  ovens, 
stoves,  grates  and  furnaces. 

The  husiness  of  this  concern  was  established  in  1854 
hy  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Brick,  who  purchased  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  near  the  Erie  Basin,  and 
gradually  built  up  the  works  to  their  present  proportions. 
He  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  clay  retorts  in  this 
country.  After  his  death,  in  1867,  the  business  was 
continued  by  his  partner,  Mr.  E.  D.  White,  until  1877, 
when  the  present  firm  of  Edward  D.  White  &  Co,  was 
formed  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Ira  N.  Stanley,  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  business  for  twenty  years; 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Brick  retaining  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Stanley  is  a  practical  gas  engineer,  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  details  connected  with  gas 
works,  and  his  able  superintendence  has  widely  extended 
the  reputation  of  the  works. 

Joseph  Keasbey  Beick  was  bom  at  Woodstown,  Salem 
county,  N.  J. ;  in  early  life  was  dependent  upon  the  labor  of 
his^n  hands  for  support,  and  his  opportunities  for  school 
insmiction  were  quite  limited.  From  his  boyhood,  however, 
his  desire  for  knowledge,  both  practical  and  scientific,  was 
very  great,  and  he  improved  every  opportunity  to  acquire  it. 
While  employed  in  Philadelphia,  during  several  years,  the 
Franklin  Institute  found  him,  after  his  daily  toil,  a  constant 
visitor.  In  various  departments  of  science  he  was  a  student 
all  bis  life. 

In  that  department  of  practical  and  scientific  work  to 
which  he  mainly  devoted  himself  in  after  life,  namely,  that 
of  the  construction  and  management  of  gas  works,  he  was 
regarded  as  an  authority.  Many  of  the  improvements  now 
in  common  use  in  gas-making  were  first  proposed  by  him, 
notably  the  introduction  of  the  fire-clay  retort.  The  city  of 
Brooklyn  is  indebted  to  him  and  his  associates  for  the  first 
introduction  of  gas.  In  1848-9,  the  works  of  the  Brooklyn 
Gas  Light  Company  were  erected  under  his  superinten- 
dence; and,  for  many  years  he  was  engineer  and  until  his 
decease,  and  a  Director  of  that  company.  The  Gas  Works 
at  Buffalo  were  erected  under  his  oversight  about  the  same 
time.  From  this  time  he  was  sought  for  as  Consulting  Bu- 
gmeer,  and  his  judgment  was  relied  upon  in  gas  work  all 
over  the  country. 

When  water  was  first  introduced  into  the  city  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  the  work  of  distribution  was  done  under  his  superinten- 
dence, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  authorities. 

To  all  his  undertakings  he  brought  untiring  energy.  No 
work  was  satisfactory  to  him  unless  it  was  the  best  that 
could  be  done.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  traveled 
much  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  and,  being  a  man  of 
taste,  of  well-trained  mind,  and  a  close  observer,  he  gathered 
stores  of  most  valuable  information,  which  he  took  pleasure 
if  j?iP*';'™g  *o  others.  He  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ,  Aug. 
7, 1867;  his  children  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Brick  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn,  Uving  at  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Vander- 
but  avenues. 


John  Cooper,  413  Oakland  avenue,  estab.  1868;  makes 
the  fire-brick  for  the  Union  Porcelain  Co.'s  ovens;  em- 
ploys about  50  men.  John  G.  L.  Boettcher,  foot  of 
Olymer  street,  manufactures  fire-brick  and  tile;  The 
International  Tile  Co.,  Third  street,  near  Hoyt,  manu- 
factures encaustictile  for  floors,  mural  decorations,  &c., 

SECTION  XXXVIII. 
Silk  and  Lace  Goods ;  Mixed  Textiles ;  Woolen 
and  Cotton  Manufactures ;   Knit  Goods. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods  is  reported 
oy  the  census  of  1880,  in  Brooklyn,  as  follows  :  15  es- 


tablishments; $559,335  capital;  707  employes;  $231,135 
wages;  $443,135  material;  $853,480  annual  product. 
Like  most  of  the  census  reports,  it  was  both  redundant 
and  defective.  The  original  return  by  Mr.  William  C. 
WyckofE,  the  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  special  agent  of  the  Census 
Office,  on  silk  manufactures,  differed  from  this  in 
several  particulars.  Mr.  Wyckoff  reported,  "silk  goods 
and  mixed  textile  fabrics,  21  establishments;  $680,500 
capital;  1,199  hands;  $290,299  wages;  $598,543  material; 
$1,102,576  annual  product.  The  Census  Office  sepa- 
rated as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  (though  the 
exercise  of  that  right  was  very  unwise),  the  mixed  tex- 
tiles from  the  silk  and  silk  goods,  but  they  had  no  right 
to  increase  the  number  of  silk  establishments  from  10 
to  15,  since  Mr.  WyckofE's  facilities  for  ascertaining  all 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  silk  manufacture  were  much 
greater  than  theirs  could  possibly  be.  Their  report  of 
mixed  textiles  was:  11  establishments;  $338,300  capital; 
259  hands;  $99,430  wages;  $263,097  material;  $423,239 
annual  product.  Adding  the  two  returns  together  we 
have  26  establishments  ;  $897,625  capital ;  966  hands  ; 
$330,565  wages;  706,232  material;  $1,276,719  annual  pro- 
duct; a  result  which  it  will  be  seen  differs  at  every  point 
from  Mr.  Wyckoff's,  and  gives  $174,143  larger  product. 
We  have  said  that  these  returns  were  both  redundant 
and  defective — redundant  in  the  number  of  silk  factories, 
of  which  there  were  not  then,  and  are  not  now,  more 
than  10  in  Brooklyn.  In  1881,  the  Textile  Directory 
reported  14  establishments  large  and  small  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  of  these,  four  were  small  shops,  manu- 
facturing hat  cord,  or  braids  and  gimps,  in  a  very  small 
way,  all  of  whom  gave  up  the  next  year,  and  of  the  re- 
maining ten,  two  had  failed  before  1883,  though  two 
others  had  taken  their  places.  The  return  was  defec- 
tive, because  the  manufacture  of  silks,  aside  from  mixed 
textiles,  produced  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Of  the  silk  and  silk  lace  manufacturers,  there 
are  now  only  two  (there  were  four  in  1881).  Of  these, 
the  Jennings  lace  Works  (A.  G.  Jennings  &  Sons) 
is  the  oldest  and  much  the  largest.  We  give  a  view  of 
their  works  on  the  opposite  page,  and  a  portrait  and 
biography  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Jennings  herewith. 

The  history  of  these  works  is  very  interesting. 
About  1867,  Mr.  Jennings,  an  enterprising  business 
man,  with  ample  capital,  for  which  he  sought  oppor- 
tunity of  investment,  found  a  small  establishment  in 
Jersey  city,  with  very  little  capital,  trying  to  make  silk 
hair  nets,  which  were  then  the  fashion.  After  some 
negotiations,  Mr.  Jennings  purchased  the  little  factory, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  silk  nets  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  In  May,  1868,  he  removed  the 
business  to  Park  Place  and  Barclay  street.  New  York 
city,  and  added  largely  to  his  machinery  and  facilities, 
and  commenced  making  laces  as  well  as  hair  nets. 

In  1871,  the  lace  works  were  removed  from  New 
York  to  the  corner  of  Park  avenue  and  Hall  street, 
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A.    G.   JENNINGS   &   SONS'    LACE   WOKKS.* 

Brooklyn,  where  Mr.  Jennings  had  erected  a  large  and 
commodious  factory,  specially  adapted  for  the  business 
of  manufacturing  silk  laces  in  all  its  branches,  from  the 
raw  silk  to  the  dyeing  and  finishing  the  lace  perfect 
for  the  use  of  the  consumer. 

Since  that  time  the  business  has  been  yearly  extended 
and  improved,  both  in  the  variety  and  quality  of  laces 
made  ;  new  machinery  imported  ;  many  more  persons 
employed,  many  of  whom,  skilled  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  art  of  making  fine  laces,  were  brought  over  from 
Europe  at  his  expense. 

The  Jennings  Lace  works,  as  they  are  called  now, 
give  employment  to  some  six  hundred  persons,  paying 
out  $175,000  yearly  for  labor,  producing  an  average  of 
$600,000  per  annum,  with  a  capacity  of  twice  that 
amount.  A  large  part  of  the  employes  in  this  estab- 
lishment are  women  and  girls,  and  the  proprietors  are 
very  careful  in  regard  to  their  morals  and  manners, 
encouraging  them  in  well-doing.  We  have  not  seen,  in 
any  establishment  in  Kings  county,  neater,  more  cheer- 
ful or  more  intelligent  hands. 

Within  a  few  years  some  other  parties  in  this  state 
have  commenced  to  make  laces  from  the  yarn,  but  to 
A.  G.  Jennings  is  arwarded,  very  generally,  the  credit  of 
establishing  in  this  country,  on  a  sure  basis,  the  impor- 
tant business  of  manufacturing  lace  goods.  What  has 
been  accomplished  is  the  result  of  much  thought,  care 
and  labor,  and  in  this  he  has  been  materially  assisted  by 
his  sons,  particularly  his  son,  Warren  P.  Jennings,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  works. 

In  regard  to  quality,  their  goods  greatly  surpass  the 
foreign  goods,  and  are  sold  at  a  lower  price.      One 

♦These  works  are  now  being  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  another 
building. 


great  cause  of  this  is  that  they  conduct  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  work  on  their  own  premises.  At 
Nottingham,  the  head-quarters  of  the  English  lace 
trade,  laces  are  woven  by  small  manufacturers,  owning 
but  one  or  two  looms,  are  then  sold  to  the  finisher,  who 
after  finishing  them,  sells  them  to  the  large  jobber,  and 
he  in  turn  to  his  English  and  foreign  customers.  Thus 
there  are  three  profits  to  be  made  on  the  English  goods 
before  they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  American  im- 
porter and  jobber.  At  St.  Gall,  the  manufacturing  is 
managed  in  much  the  same  way.  Messrs.  Jennings  & 
Sons  buy  their  silk,  ready  thrown,  of  the  throwster ; 
but  all  the  other  processes,  such  as  making  the  patterns 
for  the  laces,  weaving  them  on  the  lace  looms,  introduc- 
ing  his  new  designs  by  means  of  the  Jacquard  appara- 
tus, dyeing,  making  up,  finishing  and  puttmg  up  the 
goods  for  the  market,  are  performed  in  the  manufactory. 

Lace  machinery  is  very  costly.  The  looms  are  gener- 
ally imported  from  Europe,  and  cost  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000  each.  A  single  set  of  Jacquard  card  patterns 
for  the  Jacquard  looms,  to  make  one  design  for  figured 
lace,  costs  from  $60  to  $500  each.  And  there  a^  re- 
quired for  elaborate  patterns  from  1,500  to  10,000  per- 
forated cards. 

Of  the  disk  bobbins  used  on  the  lace  looms,  Messrs. 
Jennings  &  Sons  use  over  100,000. 

It  has  always  been  a  grievance  to  Mr.  Jennings,  and 
justly  so,  that  the  Government  prevented  him  from 
making  cotton  lace,  which  is  now  largely  imported,  and 
so  greatly  undervalued  that,  really,  the  nominal  duty  is 
no  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer;  while  the 
very  fine  cotton  thread,  Nos.  150  to  300,  which  is  spun 
in  England,  from  Sea  Island  cotton,  is  not  made  here, 
and  is  indispensable  for  its  manufacture.  This  fine  cot- 
ton is  charged  with  a  duty  of  from  60  to  100  per  cent., 
which  is  prohibitory.  If  this  duty  could  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  the  Swiss  mulls  and  fine 
cotton  laces,  for  which  we  pay  now  from  $10,000,000  to 
$12,000,000,  might  be  made  here  of  a  quality  fully 
equal  to  the  imported  goods. 

At  the  present  time,  Messrs.  Jennings'  works  are  not 
running  at  anything  like  their  full  capacity.  Fashion 
has  much  to  do  with  this.  Spanish  lace,  of  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  carry  a  large  stock  to  meet  the 
demand,  is  now  going  out,  and  Escurial  and  other  laces 
are  slowly  coming  in  ;  and,  until  the  demand  for  the 
latter  is  fully  established,  it  is  necessary  to  go  slowly. 

Abkaham  Gould  Jennings.— The  Jennings  family  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  England.  When  William  the  Conqueror 
ascended  the  English  throne,  though  he  confiscated  some  of 
the  great  fiefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,. he  did  not  touch 
the  lands  of  any  of  the  tenants  holding  feudally  under 
them  ;  and  as  the  Jennings  family  were  men  of  "  peace  and 
plenty,"  having  no  desire  for  political  preferment,  or  liking 
for  the  glory  gained  by  civil  conflicts  and  strifes,  they  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  the  great  convulsions  of  the  country 
which  resulted  from  the  conquest  of  it  by  William  of 
Normandy. 
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For  six  hundred  years,  they  remained  among  the  gentry 
and  commoners  of  England,  wealthy,  industrious,  and  in- 
fluential agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  loyal  to  their 
country  and  its  rulers,  but  without  ambition  for  place  and 
preferment. 

At  length,  in  the  contest  which  led  to  the  dethronement 
and  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  to  one  branch  of  the 
family,  that  of  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  persons  of  Sir  John 
Jennyns,  his  son,  Richard  Jennings,  of  Sandridge,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  latter,  there  came  the  preferment  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  indifferent.  The  eldest  and  youngest 
daughters  of  Richard  Jennings  were:  Frances,  "  La  Belle 
Jennings,"  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
purest  woman  of  the  courts  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ,  and 
Maid  of  Honor  to  the  successive  Queens  of  those  courts; 
and  Sarah  Jennings,  the  famous  Duchess  of  Marlborough; 
and  the  intimate  friend  and  counsellor  of  Queen  Anne. 

Richard  Jennings  left  no  male  heirs,  and  hence  there  are 
none  of  his  lineal  descendants  now  bearing  the  name  of  Jen- 
nings, though  there  are  very  many  of  his  father's,  and  other 
families  of  that  name.  From  some  one  of  these,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  claims  descent.  His  earliest  ancestor  here, 
Joshua  Jennings,  was  born  in  England  about  1620-1625,  and 
came  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  about  1645-1647,  and  removed  to 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  before  1656.  He  was  married  at  Hartford, 
December  23d,  1647,  to  Mary  Williams,  of  that  town,  and  by 
her  had  nine  children,  from  the  seventh  of  whom,  Isaac 
Jennings,  he  traces  his  lineage.  There  were  in  all  four  gene- 
rations of  the  name  of  Isaac  Jennings;  the  third  of  that 
name  had,  for  his  fourth  child,  Abraham  Gould  Jennings, 
(better  known  as  Captain  Gould  Jennings),  born  in  1781, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  Fairfield  county; 
a  brave,  grand,  noble  man,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ; 
a  man  who  feared  God,  but  knew  no  other  fear;  who 
loved  his  country  intensely,  and  manifested  that  love  in  its 
time  of  peril.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Gould,  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Abraham  Gould,  one  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  His  wife  was  Anna  Burr,  a  daughter  of  Peter 
Bun',  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Fairfield,  and  a  woman 
of  rare  intelligence  and  elevation  of  character.  To  this  pair, 
were  born  ten  children,  of  whom  the  seventh  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  Abraham  Gould  Jennings,  who  was  born 
inFakfield,  Conn.,  August  28,  1831.  His  early  education 
was  received  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  under 
the  influences  of  a  cultured  and  refined  home  life.  In  1836, 
he  came  to  New  York,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  S.  Pierson,  then  a  manufacturer  and 
wholesale  dealer  in  clothmg.  His  character  for  zeal  and 
diligence  in  business  was  so  marked,  that,  in  1844,  Mr.  Pier- 
son  took  him  into  partnership,  and  they  remained  as  partners 
till  1857,  when  Mr.  Pierson  sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Wheeler,  and  the  firm  was  thenceforward  Jennings, 
Wheeler  &  Co.  In  1845,  Mr.  Jennings  had  visited  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  established  a  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness, which  was  continued  untU  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Pierson  going  to  Charleston, 
alternately,  every  season.  The  partnership  with  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  dissolved  in  1861,  and  Mr.  Jennings  continued  his  busi- 
ness m  New  York  during  the  war,  but  on  a  very  moderate 
scale.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  visited  the  south,  and  looked 
up  ms  old  customers,  some  of  whom  owed  him  large  sums. 
Many  of  them  were  scattered,  many  dead,  and  all  the  survi- 
vors greatly  impoverished. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  looking  for  some  other  legitimate  busi- 
ness, m  which  to  establish  himself.     He  found  this,  in  a 
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machines,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  and  by  diligent  study  of  the 
business,  in  all  its  details,  and  by  his  decided  enterprise, 
made  himself  master  of  it  and  extended  it,  both  as  to  the 
variety  and  quantity  of  the  goods  made,  as  rapidly  as  the 
demands  of  the  trade  required  and  his  means  would  justify. 

In  the  spring  of  1868,  he  removed  his  works  to  Barclay 
street  and  Park  Place,  New  York  city,  and  having  won  the 
confidence  of  the  trade,  still  further  extended  his  business. 
In  1870,  he  went  over  to  England  and  studied  the  business 
there,  purchasing  lace  machines,  which  could  not  then  be 
built  here,  and  bringing  back  with  him  skilled  operatives, 
designers  and  draughtsmen.  His  eldest  son  has  visited 
Europe  repeatedly  and  has  made  himself  very  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  step  of  the  processes  of  lace  making  by 
machinery,  and  with  the  complicated  machines  which  are 
used  in  its  manufacture. 

In  1871,  he  purchased  the  site  of  his  present  works,  and 
erected  his  large  factory  thereon,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
enlarged,  and  is  now  known,  all  over  the  country,  as  the 
"Jennings  Lace  Works."  Though,  perhaps,  not  the  very 
first  manufacturer  of  lace,  in  this  country,  by  machinery,  he 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  conduct  it  on  a 
large  scale,  and  to  make  it  one  of  our  great  industries. 
Others  have  followed  in  his  wake,  but  none  have  equalled 
him  in  the  extent  and  excellence  of  their  production.  He 
acknowledges,  in  this  matter,  the  assistance  he  has  received 
from  his  eldest  son  and  partner,  Mr.  Warren  Pierson 
Jennings,  who,  by  his  designs  and  inventions  of  new  meshes, 
new  fabrics,  and  improvements  in  the  Jacquard  looms,  has 
greatly  improved  and  facilitated  the  manufacture.  Mr. 
Jennings  has  been  very  happy  in  his  family.  He  was  married 
in  April,  1851,  to  Miss  Cecilia  M.  Douglas,  daughter  of  J.  P. 
Douglas,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city,  and  of  the  seven  children 
which  have  been  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  five  survive — 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  daughter  was 
married  in  1876.  Of  the  eldest  son  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  second  son,  Oliver  Taylor  Jennings,  has  also  been  a 
partner  since  1883.  For  five  years  previous  to  that  time  he 
had  been  in  charge  of  a  large  property  of  4,000  acres  of  min- 
ing, agricultural  and  timber  lands — "The  Glades,"  Hall 
county,  Georgia, — owned  by  his  father,  where  he  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  fiourishing  settlement. 

Mr.  Jennings  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  I.  S.  Spencer,  D.  D.,  in  1839,  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  Sunday  school  instruction  since 
that  time.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  benefits  which  he 
received,  intellectually  and  spiritually,  from  Dr.  Spencer's 
preaching  and  teaching.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Clinton  avenue  Congregational  church  since  1873.  Mrs. 
Jennings  is  a  member  of  the  same  church,  and  being  like- 
minded  with  her  husband,  has  been  very  useful  and  active  in 
all  church  work.  Mr.  Jennings  has  been  through  life  a  close 
student,  and  his  knowledge  of  the.  Scriptures  is  both  thorough 
and  profound.  Some  years  since,  he  compiled  and  published 
a  small  volume.  The  Last  Days  of  Christ;  or,  an  Account  of 
the  Great  Atonement.  He  has  a  very  large  and  choice 
library,  and  a  remarkable  collection  of  early  editions  of  the 
Scriptures. 

He  has  never  been  an  active  politician,  or  an  ofiice-seeker  or 
ofl5ce-holder.  His  early  sympathies  were  with  the  Webster 
or  old  line  Whigs  ;  since  the  war,  he  has  often,  though  not 
always,  voted  with  the  Democrats. 

In  all  the  circles  of  trade  and  business,  Mr.  Jennings  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  energetic,  industrious,  persever- 
ing, honest  and  straightforward  man,  of  large  sympathies, 
and  of  genial  temper.  He  may  be  impulsive,  but  he  is  sure 
to  be  just. 
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Of  the  other  silk  manufacturers,  only  Lowenstein  d; 
JTeyser  make  lace  to  any  extent.  They  are  understood 
to  have  given  up  the  manufacture  of  trimming  laces, 
though  they  have  a  stock  on  hand,  and  are  importing 
some.  Their  principal  product  now  is  silk  mitts.  Their 
product  does  not  probably  exceed  1150,000,  and  their 
present  force  of  operatives  is  said  not  to  be  large. 

Henry  Soar  makes  hair  nets,  and  perhaps  some  Not- 
tingham lace  in  a  small  way. 

Cobley  Bros,  manufacture  belt  ribbons,  and  those 
dress  trimmings  which  are  wholly  of  silk.  Their  es- 
tablishment is  not  very  large. 

August  Moll,  J.  S.  Steinhorn  and  J.  Naul,  manufac- 
ture braids  and  cords ;  Jacob  Will,  hat  cords ;  William 
Meitmeyer,  fringes  and  dress  trimmings  on  a  large  scale; 
The  Manchester  Gimp  Co.,  Furniture  gimps.  Messrs. 
G.  L.  Kelty  &  Co.,  S.  McLure,  and  A.  Maynard  &  Co., 
are  manufacturers  of  upholstery  trimmings,  furniture 
coverings,  and  curtain  materials,  cords,  gimps,  tassels, 
fringes,  etc.;  McLure  makes  also  dress-trimmings;  E. 
Estberg,  makes  shade-tassels  and  cords.  The  last 
four  are  all,  we  helieve,  doing  a  large  business.  Messrs. 
Kelty  &  Co.,  and  McLure  certainly  are,  but  their  pro- 
ducts for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  class  of  mixed 
textiles,  as  they  contain  cotton,  linen,  worsted,  woolen 
or  jute  in  combination  with  silk.  The  combined  statis- 
tics of  the  two  classes  would  show  about  1,350  hands, 
and  a  total  out-put  exceeding  $1,600,000. 

Subsection  L — Woolen  and  CottonGoods;  Knit  Goods. 

The  production  of  these  goods  in  Kings  county  is 
not  large.  In  woolen  goods,  we  find  two  houses,  both 
now  defunct,  James  H.  Prentice  and  W.  E.  Doubleday, 
who  were  formerly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  felted 
skirts;  A.  Moll,  braids,  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
under  silk  goods;  Messrs.  J.  &  II.  Hutchinson,  manu- 
facturers of  coir  and  wool-bordered  mats,  already  men- 
tioned under  "  Mats  and  Matting;"  the  Planet  Carpet 
Mills,  which  mingle  a  very  little  wool  with  a  great  deal 
of  jute,  and  which  are  already  noticed  under  "  Jute  and 
Jute  Butts;"  and  that  mythical  wool-hat  factory,  alluded 
to  under  "  Hats  and  Caps."  Messrs.  Jennings  &  Sons 
also  manufacture  what  they  call  "  Pearl  Lace  Shawls, 
Nubias,"  etc.,  in  fine  worsted,  and  have  introduced 
many  new  improvements  and  inventions  in  these  goods. 

Of  "  knitting  works,"  there  are  1  houses  named  in  the 
directory,  of  which  one  certainly,  and  possibly  two,  are 
defunct,  and  the  others  very  small,  except  the  Island 
City  Knitting  Mills  in  South  Fifth  street,  E.  D. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  a  little  larger,  reporting 
four  or  five  establishments,  of  which  the  Union  Print 
Works,  of  Johnson  and  Union  avenues,  and  Joseph  T. 
Perkins  , cotton  bagging,  and  possibly  the  Hunt  Bag- 
ging Co.,  are  the  largest.  Goodman  cfe  Mayer  batting, 
and  Louis  Mayer,  cotton  goods,  are  also  named.  The  en- 
tire out-put  of  thewoolen,  cotton  and  knit  goods  manu- 
factures can  hardly  exceed  $400,000. 


SECTION  XXXIX. 
Soap  Manufacture. 

The  soap  production  of  Brooklyn  is  heavy.  Charles 
S.  Higgins's  is  the  largest.  The  cut  on  the  opposite 
page  represents  his  soap  works.  The  business  was 
started  in  1842  by  Wm.  O.  Higgins  (since  deceased), 
father  of  the  present  proprietor.  Necessarily,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  new  undertakings,  the  business  was 
started  in  a  very  small  way,  and  at  that  time  the 
facilities  in  the  way  of  machinery  was  very  meagre. 
The  quantity  of  soap  then  manufactured  was  small. 
The  demand  for  soaps  of  Charles  S.  Higgins's  make 
has  steadily  incrccased,  and  at  the  present  time  the  fac- 
tory covers  about  20  full  city  lots.  The  factory  is  sup- 
plied with  the  newest  and  best  machinery,  enabling  the 
proprietor  to  produce  millions  of  pounds  of  soap  per 
year.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  manufacture  of 
toilet  soaps  have  been  added  to  the  business. 

The  manufacturer  next  in  rank  is  Thomas  GiU, 
manufacturer  of  patent  borax  soaps,  223  to  229  Kent 
avenue;  office,  No.  14  Park  place,  New  York.  Mr. 
Gill,  who  was  previously  a  dry  goods  jobber  in  New 
York,  commenced  making  soap  at  No.  55  Atlantic 
avenue,  in  1874.  In  1880,  he  moved  to  Kent  avenue, 
where  a  steam  engine  and  sixteen  hands  now  turn  out 
20,000  pounds  per  day,  amounting  to  $250,000  a  year. 
His  indignation  was  early  aroused  by  the  impure  ma- 
terial and  the  adulterations  so  largely  used  in  many 
cases  in  the  production  of  this  household  necessity, 
and  he  prides  himself  in  using  no  kinds  of  grease  but 
pure  tallow,  in  any  of  his  products,  from  the  laundry 
to  the  finest  toilet  soaps. 

John  H.  Doscher  and  Karl  R.  Kichner,  comer  of 
Raymond  and  Boliver  streets,  are  extensive  manufac- 
turers of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  and  dealers  in 
starch,  candles  and  sal  soda.  They  have  $115,000  cap- 
ital invested;  employ  40  workmen  at  a  cost  of  $30,000 
per  year,  and  do  an  annual  business  of  $200,000.  The 
establishment  dates  back  to  1860. 

James  A.  Barnett  &  Co.,  82  Wallabout  street,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  Soap  in  1878.  They  use 
steam  power;  employ  12  hands,  and  turn  out  a  produc- 
tion of  $80,000  per  year. 

Brewster,  Rutherford  &  Co.,  46  Kent  avenue,  were 
entirely  "  too  busy "  to  give  any  attention  to  our 
repeated  inquiries  for  information. 


SECTION  XL. 
Musical  Instruments. 

The  census  statistics  are:  1.  Musical  instruments  and 
materials  (not  specified),  9  establishments;  $13,600 
capital;  46  hands;  $20,543  wages;  $56,483  materials; 
$102,724  annual  product.  2.  Musical  instruments,  organs 
and  materials;  4  establishments;  $7,700  capital;  8  hands; 
$6,139  wages;  $4,237  materials;  $18,076  annual  product. 
3.  Musical  instruments,  piajios  and  materials,  11  estab- 
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lisliments;.$195,T75  capital;  124  hands;  168,984  wages; 
$122,810  materials;  $252,983  annual  product — a  total  for 
all  of  178  hands,  and  $373,783  annual  product. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  is  a  large 
and  constantly  growing  interest  in  this  city.  In  the 
manufacture  and  repairs  of  pianos,  1 1  firms  are  engaged, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $350,000;  200 hands;  $12,- 
000  annual  wages;  consuming  materials  worth  $14,000, 
and  turning  out  an  annual  product  of  $400,000.  The 
largest  manufacturer  is  F.  G.  Smith,  successor,  in  1867, 
to  W.  B.  Bradbury,  whose  factory  is  on  Raymond 
street,  corner  of  Willoughby.  Within  the  compara- 
tively few  years  since  American  makers  commenced 
the,  manufacture  of  piano-fortes,  a  separate  trade  in  the 
various  different  parts,  such  as  the  action,  iron  frames, 
strmgs,  and  wood-work  has  grown  up.  Piano  man- 
ufacturers can  buy  these  various  parts  cheaper  and 
better,  in  general,  than  they  can  make  them.  Mr. 
Smith  brings  his  cases  from  his  factory  in  Leominster, 
Here  they  are  polished  and  finished,  the  iron 
and  action  inserted,   the   strings  put    on  and 


frame 


adjusted  and  the  instrument  tuned.  The  pull  of  the 
strings  of  a  concert  grand  being  equal  to  about  17  tons, 
the  frames  must  necessarily  be  made  solid  and  strong 
to  resist  it.     The  iron  bed-plate  under  the  strings  is 


screwed  fast  to  maple  plank,  three  or  four  inches  in 
thickness,  into  which  the  tuning  pins  are  sunk.  The 
sounding  board,  of  deal  or  spruce,  is  just  beneath  the 
strings  in  the  grand  and  square  instruments,  and  behind 
in  the  uprights. 

The  "  action  "  consists  of  the  keys,  the  felt-covered 
hammers  which  strike  the  strings,  and  a  series  of  felt 
dampers  which  fall  on  the  strings  to  stop  the  vibra- 
tions when  the  keys  are  released.  These  main  parts 
are  similar  in  all  pianos.  Mr.  Smith  has  some  $300,000 
invested  in  the  business  and  gives  employment  to  120 
men.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  instruments  he  also 
has  a  department  for  repairing. 

The  establishment  of  C.  W.  Held,  Jr.,  114  Liv- 
ingston street,  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice. 

This  gentleman  happened  to  be  the  only  one  of  seve- 
ral brothers  that  "  took  "  to  the  occupation  of  the  father. 
The  special  business  of  the  father  was  the  repairing 
and  tuning  of  pianos.  He  was  for  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Steinways  and  Weber,  in  New  York,  and  after- 
wards in  the  same  business  in  this  city.  The  son  can 
remember  his  liking  for  the  same  occupation  when  he  was 
a  lad  of  onlyi  eight  years,  and  this  liking  was  encouraged 
and  confirmed  in  after  years  by  the  father's  careful 
and   efiicient   instruction.      He    used  to   employ   the 
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CHAS.   W.    HELD'S   PIANO    WAKEROOJIS. 

leisure  time  between  school  hours  in  assisting  his 
father,  and  thus  became  familiar  with  all  branches  of 
the  work  while  at  an  early  age.  While  still  in  his  teens 
he  was  connected  with  prominent  establishments  in  the 
metropolis,  and  was  depended  upon  to  perform  work 
not  often  entrusted  to  so  young  a  craftsman. 

In  1865,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account 
in  Brooklyn,  at  163  Atlantic  avenue.  In  1870,  his 
place  was  located  on  Joralemon  street,  upon  the  spot 
on  which  the  Municipal  Building  now  stands.  For  the 
past  ten  years  he  has  been  commodiously  situated  at 
114  Livingston  street,  comer  of  Boerura  Place.  The 
sign  is  inscribed,  "  Chas.  W.  Held,  Jr.,  Piano  Tuning 
Establishment."  It  is  notable  that  this  was  the  first 
sign  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  in  this  city,  and  this 
still  remains  the  only  place  in  Brooklyn  at  which  piano 
repairing  is  made  a  specialty.  The  concentration  of 
his  attention  upon  a  particular  line  of  work,  a  natural 
fitness,  to  which  is  added  the  valuable  practical  ex- 
perience of  years  of  study  and  labor,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  man  who  loves  his  calling,  have  led  to  success. 
Additions  to  his  space  have  been  made  of  necessity, 
from  time  to  time,  to  accommodate  a  constantly  grow- 
ing business;  and  within  a  year  the  entire  first  floor  of 
the  building,  which  is  double  its  original  size,  has  been 
thrown  into  one  room  for  the  exhibition  of  pianos  and 
organs.  The  Kranich  and  Bach  pianos,  for  which  he 
is  agent,  are  especially  and  personally  selected  by  him 
for  his  Brooklyn  patrons.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
selection  by  a  conscientious  expert,  is  too  obvious  to 
call  for  comment.  The  second  and  third  floors  are 
occupied  as  repair  shops. 


An  enviable  reputation  has  been  acquired  for  this 
establishment,  by  strict  attention  to  the  old  adage  that 
"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well." 
When  an  instrument  is  taken  for  repairs,  it  is  never 
suffered  to  leave  the  shop  until  restored  to  perfect 
order  and  put  in  a  condition  to  remain  so  for  years. 
This  is  no  easy  task.  In  fact,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
repair  an  instrument  than  manufacture  a  new  one.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  greatly  varying  methods  of 
construction  in  instruments  made  twenty  years  ago,  or 
recently,  is  absolutely  required  to  repair  them  success- 
fully. The  strain  of  the  wires  upon  modern  pianos  is 
equal  to  a  pressure  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  an  average  force  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  to  each  wire.  One  needs  little  me- 
chanical genius  to  understand  that  the  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  a  net-work  of  wires  at  such  a  tension,  is  work 
only  for  a  skilled  hand  and  an  able  ear  to  detect  tlie 
slightest  discord.  Pianos  are  often  sent  hack  to  the 
makers  to  be  repaired,  but  an  expert  is  seldom  found 
to  manipulate  them  at  the  manufactories.  The  reason 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  each  part  of  the  man- 
ufacture has  its  special  workers,  and  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  one  is  met  with  familiar  with  all  of  the  eight  or  ten 
distinct  branches,  as  a  successful  repairer  must  be. 

Other  piano  manufacturers  are  Jacob  Bros.,  55  Bush- 
wick  avenue,  J.  Schuladen,  133  N.  1st  street,  and 
William  Wall,  656  DeKalb  avenue. 

Church  organs  are  built  by  the  following  firms: 
Reuben  Midmer,  97  Steuben  street,  J.  M.  MandeviUe, 
417  Atlantic  avenue,  Edward  Sechinger,  lib  Trout- 
man  street,  E.  R.  Lake,  529  Grand  street,  C.  J.  O'RieUy, 
470  Baltic  street,  Gr.H.  Whitten,  37  DeKalb  avenue.  The 
aggregate  of  capital  is  $30,000;  there  are  35  men  em- 
ployed, earning  $18,000,  and  manufacturing  instruments 
of  the  value  of  $40,000.  The  work  of  Brooklyn  organ 
builders  ranks  high,  though  it  is  not  an  old  estabhshed 
industry  in  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  metal 
work,  the  process  of  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  each 
builder  in  his  own  place.  The  foundation,  the  bellows, 
is  a  large  oblong  box,  with  top,  bottom  and  middle 
partition  of  wood,  sides  and  ends  made  of  leather,  to 
be  flexible.  The  "windways"  conduct  the  air  up  to  a 
large  wind  chest,  into  which  the  various  pipe  are  set. 
A  valve  below  each  pipe  is  drawn  down  by  the  key, 
admitting  wind  into  the  pipe;  a  "lip"  in  an  opening  in 
the  side  of  the  pipe  causes  the  column  of  air  to  vibrate 
and  give  a  sound  proportioned  to  the  size  and  length 
of  the  tube.  Various  "stops"  or  mechanical  arrange- 
ments admit  the  wind  to  the  different  sets  of  pipes, 
some  wood,  some  metal.  Generally  at  the  top  of  the 
instrument  is  the  "swell,"  enclosed  in  a  box  with 
shutters  in  front,  which  can  be  opened  and  closed  at 
will  to  vary  the  volume  of  sound.  Light  wooden  rods  and 
wires  connect  the  keys  with  their  corresponding  pipes. 

Brooklyn  also  has  several  makers  of  guitars,  banjos, 
tambourines,  drums,   and  the  smaller  musical  instru- 
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ments.  One  of  the  oldest  ib  George  Velsor  <&  Sons, 
122  Grand  street,  established  1852,  who  has  12 
employees,  and  whose  annual  sales  are  $30,000;  George 
Gloos,  of  39  Stagg  street,  established  1865,  has  10  em- 
ployees, manufactures  and  sells  about  1 10,000  worth 
annually.  Other  makers  are:  W.  R.  Cornell,  251  Grand 
street;  F.  Gretsoh,  379  Broadway;  Hosens  &  Bro.,  94 
Grand  street;  S.  Lawrence,  235  Ainslie  street;  A.  L. 
Ludwig,  166  4th  street,  E.  T).;  R.  H.  Mayland  and  E. 
J.  Stanley,  24  Myrtle  avenue;  A.  Pfaendler,  683  Broad- 
way; E.  Schoen,  93  Graham  avenue;  G.  P.  Mein, 
drums,  253  Fourth  street,  E.  D.,  and  W.  Schultz,  194i 
Fulton  street. 

The  12  establishments  have  a  capital  of  $20,000, 
employ  60  hands,  earning  $30,000,  and  manufacturing 
goods  worth  $150,000  annually. 

SECTION  XLI. 
Roofing  and  Roofing  Materials. 

The  census  statistics  are:  29  establishments;  $82,975 
capital;  199  hands;  $98,443  wages;  $160,974  material; 
$447,259  annual  product.  This  business  has  grown 
very  rapidly  in  the  past  four  years.  There  are  now  60 
firms  manufacturing  roofs  and  roofing  material  in 
Brooklyn.  The  largest  number  make  the  gravel  or 
tarred  paper,  coal  tar  and  gravel  roofs;  some  substitute 
asphalt  for  the  tar;  others  use  cement,  and  others  still 
plastic  slate.  Two  or  three  firms  make  the  last  a 
specialty;  three,  and  perhaps  four,  use  tin  only;  three 
use  slate,  and  sometimes  tin;  one  uses  a  compound  of 
asbestos.  Besides  these  60,  there  are  agents  of  several 
New  York  houses  who  do  business  in  Brooklyn.  The 
builders  of  speculation  houses  generally  prefer  the 
gravel  roofs,  but  they  are  very  poor  roofs,  and  very 
heavy.  The  leading  gravel  roofers  are :  Chas.  S.  Buell; 
Comins  &  Evans;  Anglo-American  Roofing  Company; 
Empire  Roofing  Works;  Long  Island  Improved  Roof- 
ing Company;  Brooklyn  Roofing  Company;  David 
Fitzgerald;  New  York  Roofing  Company;  E.  M. 
Skute;  EUery  &  Garrison,  520  DeKalb  avenue,  roofers 
and  manufacturers  of  EUery's  India  Rubber  Paint, 
established  at  New  York  in  1857,  etc.,  etc. 

The  cement  men  are  Hamilton  Roofing  and  Cement 
Company,  Comins  <Sb  Evans. 

Plastic  slate,  Polhemus  &  Matthews,  Edward  Van 
Orden  &  Co. 

Tin  and  slate,  John  Davis,  William  Martin,  James 
White,  T.  Vincent,  E.  M.  Shute,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  about  350  hands,  and  the  out-put  exceeds 
$1,000,000  in  all  kinds  of  roofs. 


SECTION  XLII. 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning— Carpet  Cleaning. 

The  census  gives:  20  establishments;  $23,250  capital; 
48  hands;  $22,349  wages;  $178,667  material;  $236,007 
annual  product.     This  leaves  out  the  carpet  cleaning 


by  machinery  entirely,  and  gives  a  false  impression  in 
regard  to  cleaning  of  garments.  The  value  of  the 
clothiug,  goods  or  carpets  to  be  cleaned  or  dyed  is  not 
a  part  of  the  manufacture,  and  should  not  be  counted. 
There  are  59  dyers,  bleachers  and  scourers  in  Brooklyn, 
and  their  entire  capital  in  their  legitimate  business  does 
not  amount  to  over  $60,000,  and  their  receipts  for  their 
work  may  be  $200,000.  They  employ  about  112  hands. 

There  are  18  carpet  cleaners,  of  whom  6  are  com- 
panies, using  steam  and  machinery  for  cleaning.  One 
calls  itself  the  Open  Air  Carpet  Cleaning  Company. 
The  rest  do  their  carpet  cleaning  with  a  stick,  and  there 
are  50  more  at  least  who  clean  carpets  in  the  same  way. 
The  carpet  cleaning  companies  have  large  establish- 
ments, and  make  money.  One  of  these  claims  to  have 
cleared  over  $100,000  last  year.  This  was  the  New 
York  Patent  Steam  Carpet  Beating  Company.  Several 
clean  by  steam,  and  two  use  naphtha  or  benzine. 

A.  P.  Stevens  <jt  Co.,  247-251  Willoughby  street, 
established  1871;  capital,  about  $10,000;  average  num- 
ber of  hands,  20;  wages  annually  paid,  about  $6,000. 


SECTION  XLIII. 
Flouring  and.  Feed  Mills. 

The  manufacture  of  flouring  and  grist  mill  products 
has  long  maintained  a  good  position  here,  notwithstand- 
ing many  misfortunes,  accidents  and  failures.  It  is  a 
business  conducted  on  very  close  margin,  and  the  vary- 
ing price  of  grain  and  flour  renders  the  profits  some- 
what precarious.  It  is  not  materially  increasing,  either 
in  Kings  or  New  York  county,  the  western  flour  from 
the  immense  mills  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  competing  so  strongly  with  the  eastern 
products  as  to  make  the  profits  very  small.  According 
to  the  census  of  1880,  the  net  profit  in  that  year  could 
not  have  exceeded  three  per  cent. 

The  statistics  of  1880  for  the  county  were  :  Nine  es- 
tablishments, employing  $662,500  capital  and  170 
hands,  paying  out  $98,655  wages,  using  $2,615,270  of 
raw  material,  and  producing  flour,  etc.,  to  the  value  of 
$2,806,503.  New  York  nearly  doubled  these  figures, 
her  establishments  numbering  15,  and  her  product 
$6,267,669,  with  a  margin  of  profit  of  about  8  per  cent, 
net.  The  figures  for  Kings  county  in  1870  were:  Five 
establishments,  138  hands,  $645,000  capital,  $94,000 
wages,  $2,475,700  annual  product. 

There  are  but  two  flouring  mills  in  Brooklyn  ;  each 
does  a  large,  prosperous  business.  The  largest  is  at  the 
foot  of  Fulton  street,  and  is  owned  and  run  by  the 
Jewell  Milling  Company.  Theodore  E.  Jewell  and  F. 
E.  Smith  bought  this  mill  in  1855,  and  operated  it  in 
partnership  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Jewell,  in  1864,  when 
his  sons,  Herbert  S.  and  Edward  M.,  took  charge  of 
the  business,  as  Jewell  Brothers,  till  1880.  At  this 
time  the  present  company  was  organized.  The  officers 
are :  H.  W.  Slocum,  President ;    G.  P.  Sheldon,  Treas- 
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urer ;  E.  M.  Jewell,  Secretary ;  H.  S.  Jewell,  Man- 
aging Director.  Four  large  boilers  furnishsteam  to  a 
550  horse  power  engine,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 
Roller  process  machinery  was  adopted  in  1880.  1,000 
barrels  of  flour  and  75,000  pounds  of  feyd  are  ground 
every  24  hours.  The  working  force  is  65  hands,  and 
the  yearly  production  is  about  $2,000,000.  The  mill 
was  burned  in  1861,  and  again  in  1864,  at  which  latter 
time  the  present  mill  was  built.  In  1881,  the  engine- 
house  was  shattered  by  a  boiler  explosion,  but  was 
at  once  replaced  with  new  building  and  new  machinery. 
This  property  includes  the  Jewell  dock,  noted  as  the 
landing  for  summer  excursion  boats,  and  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Annex  slip.  On  the  dock  is  also  an 
elevator  that  handles  two  and  one-half  million  bushels 
of  grain  per  year. 

The  other  flouring  mill  is  near  the  foot  of  Broad- 
way, E.  D.,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Tonjes, 
Moller  &  Go.  It  was  built  in  1869  by  Tonjes,  Hoeft 
&  Co.,  who  conducted  the  business  till  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hoeft,  in  1876,  when  Mr.  Moller  became  a 
partner,  and  the  present  firm  was  formed. 

In  1881,  the  mill  was  thoroughly  refitted,  including 
the  addition  of  machinery  for  the  Hungarian  New 
Process  System.  A  steam  engine  of  250  horse  power, 
and  50  men,  are  the  working  force  that  manufacture 
600  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  which,  with  the  feed, 
make  an  annual  production  of  $1,250,000.  This  firm 
make  a  specialty  of  preparing  flour  for  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  their  products  go  largely  to  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  &c  ,  &c. 

Marsh,  White  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Manhattan 
Mills  and  Elevator,  at  the  foot  of  North  5th  street,  do 
the  largest  mill  and  feed  business  in  Brooklyn,  and 
probably  the  largest  in  the  State.  They  were  first 
established  in  New  York,  and  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1874. 
They  use  steam  engines  of  250  horse  power,  which 
drive  5  run  of  stone  and  their  grain  elevator,  which 
handles  5,000  bushels  per  hour.  They  employ  60 
hands,  grind  2,500  bags  of  feed  daily,  which  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  what  passes  through  their  establish- 
ment to  their  customers  each  24  hours,  the  total 
product  of  their  annual  business  being  over  $3,000,000. 

The  other  members  of  the  firm  are  John  H.  Fort  and 
George  T.  Bowler.  They  own  800  feet  of  water  front 
on  the  East  river. 

The  extensive  elevator,  mills,  and  feed  establishment 
of  S.  W.  Bowne,  on  Gowanus  canal,  near  Hamilton 
avenue,  originated  with  S.  W.  Bowne  &  Co.  in  1867. 
At  first  they  made  hay  and  straw,  leading  articles,  but 
since  the  completion  of  the  mills  and  elevator,  Indian 
meal,  feed,  and  oats  have  come  to  the  front.  To  drive 
the  elevator  and  three  run  of  stone,  100  horse  power  of 
steam  is  required.  Twenty-five  (25)  hands  are  em- 
ployed, and  500  bags  of  meal  are  ground  daily.  The 
sales  for  the  past  year  have  been  $750,000.  In  the 
spring  of  1883,  William  Bowne  retired  from  the  firm, 


leaving  his  brother,  S.  W.  Bowne,  sole  proprietor.  Mr. 
Bowne  owns  250  feet  frontage  on  the  canal,  on  which 
he  is  constantly  building  and  adding  improvements. 

There  are  in  Brooklyn  several  mills  that  grind  corn 
and  the  coarse  grains  for  meal  and  feed.  The  Walla- 
bout  Mills  and  Elevators,  at  the  foot  of  Taylor  street 
are  among  the  foremost.  They  were  established  by 
John  A.  Byers,  the  present  proprietor,  in  1872.  An 
engine  of  225-horse  power  and  50  men  are  kept  in  con- 
stant employment,  and  the  business  is  extensive. 

Shaw  <&  Truesdell  have  a  similar  establishment  on 
Second  street  and  Gowanus  canal.  It  was  built  by 
Mr.  Shaw  in  1881,  and  run  by  Sergeant  &  Shaw  till 
May  1,  1883,  when  Mr.  Sergeant  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Truesdell.  Sufficient  steam  power  to  operate  3 
run  of  stone  and  the  elevators,  and  a  force  of  20  hands 
are  the  executive  agencies  of  a  business  that,  though 
but  three  years  old,  aggregates  a  half  million  dollars 
per  year. 

D.  D.  Mangum,  at  the  foot  of  Degraw  street, 
started,  in  1872,  a  mill  for  grinding  corn  for  family 
use  and  for  horse  feed.  He  has  4  run  of  stone,  em- 
ploys 20  hands,  making  30,000  pounds  of  corn  meal 
per  day  ;  annual  products,  $125,000.  His  specialty  is 
grinding  feed  for  street  railroad  horses. 


SECTION  XLIV. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  etc. 

The  census  statistics  are:  33  establishments;  $69,375 
capital;  210  hands;  $59,372  wages;  $96,074  material 
$207,792  annual  product.  The  directory  gives  13 
broom-makers,  and  35  brush-makers,  of  whom  one 
makes  only  brush  backs. 

SECTION  XLV. 
Mats,  Matting  and  Rugs. 

The  census  of  1880  reports,  in  Brooklyn,  7  estabhsh- 
ments  for  the  manufacture  of  Mats  and  Matting,  with 
$193,650  capital,  265  hands  (297  as  the  largest  number 
employed  at  one  time),  $116,029  paid  as  wages,  using 
material  valued  at  $203,427,  and  producing  $385,340 
annually. 

The  Business  Directory  for  1882  reported  14  distinct 
firms,  and  that  for  1883  reported  12  firms,  not  includ- 
ing, in  either  case,  a  manufacturer  of  wood  matting. 

Neither  report  was,  probably,  quite  correct;  though, 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  establishments,  the  directory 
was  nearer  right  than  the  census;  and  the  census  was 
also  wrong  in  its  other  statistics. 

Mats,  matting  and  rugs  may  be  of  various  material, 
and  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  settles 
the  question  whether  they  are  imported  or  manufac- 
tured here.  The  mats  and  rugs  of  sheep  skin.  Angora 
goat  skin,  or  skins  of  other  animals,  which  used  to 
be  entirely  imported,  are  now  mostly  manufactured  here. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  matting,  which  is  made  from 
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a  grass  or  straw  found  in  those  countries,  is  always, 
if  of  good  quality,  an  imported  article.  The  cheap 
labor  of  those  countries  gives  them  the  advantage  in 
articles  where  labor  is  the  great  item  in  the  pro- 
duction. 

But  the  mats  and  matting  and  the  door-mats  of  coir, 
cocoa  fibre,  agave.  Sisal  and  Tampico,  though  a  few  of 
them  were  formerly  imported,  are  now  made  entirely 
here  though  of  imported  material.  This  branch  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Kings 
county,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  it  in  the  United 
States  being  found  here. 

Wood  matting  is  also  made  here,  to  some  extent,  by 
a  single  manufacturer.  We  believe  that  rope  mats  and 
matting  are  also  produced  here,  at  least  in  the  peniten- 
tiary; but  our  information  on  that  subject  is  not  posi- 
tive. For  many  years  this  branch  of  mat  and  matting 
manufacture  has  been  considered  the  perquisite  of  the 
blind  asylums  and  homes. 

The  principal  product  of  this  class  of  goods,  made 
here,  is  that  manufactured  from  coir  and  cocoa  fibre, 
and  it  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  The 
founder  of  this  business  in  the  United  States  was  Mr. 
Edmond  Greenland,  a  native  of  England,  who  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  when  ten  years  of  age,  and 
who  established  a  small  factory  for  its  production  in 
Kosciusko  street,  in  1855,  but  removed  his  factory  to 
143  Spencer  street  in  1875,  to  obtain  larger  quarters, 
though  he  retained  also  the  old  factory  in  Kosciusko 
street  till  1881,  doing  a  part  of  his  work  there.  His 
material  was  wholly  imported  from  Calcutta. 

The  American  Cocoa  Matting  Company  was  formed 
by  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  in  1875.  From  about  that  date 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  its  goods. 
The  mats  are  now  made  with  the  initials,  date  or  num- 
ber of  the  house  or  office,  interwoven  in  bold  and  plain 
letters  on  their  surface,  as  a  protection  against  thieves. 
They  are  far  superior  to  any  other  goods  of  the  kind 
manufactured  either  in  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Edmond  Greenland  died  in  August,  1883,  at  the  age 
of  62  years,  but  his  business  is  still  carried  on  with  great 
energy  by  the  surviving  partners.  The  company  employ 
more  than  150  hands.  Their  annual  product  is  some-, 
what  more  than  $250,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  have  two  factories,  Nos.  202  to 
218  Kosciusko  street,  in  which  they  make  crumb  cloths, 
felt  and  woven  druggets,  established  1882;  also,  sheep 
skin  and  Lapland  rugs,  established  1877.  These  fac- 
tories together  employ  90  hands,  with  an  out-put  of 
$150,000  a  year. 

Another  of  the  members  of  the  Greenland  family, 
Frank  or  Francis  Greenland,  is  engaged  in  the  same 
manufacture  at  60  Gold  street,  near  Water  street. 
Here  also  are  made  all  the  varieties  of  mats,  matting 
and  rugs  from  Calcutta  coir  and  cocoa  fibre.  They  em- 
ploy 80  hands,  and  turn  out  about  $125,000  worth  of 
goods. 


J.  &  S.  Hutchison,  mat  and  rug  manufacturers,  404 
North  Second  street,  E.  D.,  started  in  1854.  John 
Hutchison  came  from  Scotland  in  1833,  where  he  had 
been  a  carpet  manufacturer.  He  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness he  had  chosen  here,  till  his  death  in  1877.  Since 
then  his  son  Hugh  has ,  been  sole  proprietor.  He  em- 
ploys 65  men,  25-horse  steam  power,  and  is  the  largest 
wool-border  mat  maker  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  first  in  this  country  to  shear  mats  by  machinery. 
Two  years  ago  he  introduced  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
rugs,  from  imported  China  goat  skins.  His  business 
the  past  year  has  exceeded  $90,000.  Mr.  Hutchison 
has  always  been  an  inventor,  and  much  of  the 
machinery  in  his  factory  owes  its  efficiency  to  his 
skill  of  construction  or  modification.  Other  manu- 
facturers in  the  same  line  are  :  Thomas  Brown  & 
Co.,  138  South  Fourth  street;  Cowley  Bros.,  461  Lori- 
mer  street;  Richard  D.  Crottey,  Jr.,  508  Marcy  ave- 
nue; William  Doggrell,  864  Hancock  street  and  86 
Harvard  avenue;  Thomas  McKenna,  Conselyea  street; 
G.  Humboldt;  R.  H.  Nutfs  Son  dt  Co.,  18  Water 
street;  Bernard  Sharkey,  204  Middlelon  street,  and 
two  or  three  smaller  shops. 

Samuel  lewis,  14-18  Lorimer  street,  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  only  manufacturer  of  wood  matting  for 
kitchens,  bath  rooms,  railroad  cars,  ferry  boats,  saloons, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  Brooklyn.  He  commenced  business  in 
1870;  has  a  capital  of  $15,000;  employs  12  hands;  pays 
about  $5,000  wages;  his  annual  product  is  $20,000,  or 
more. 

We  can  only  estimate  roughly  the  entire  product  of 
this  industry.  The  firms  or  companies  we  have  named 
must  employ  not  less  than  360  hands,  and  their  annual 
product  must  reach  at  least  $750,000. 


SECTION  XLVI. 
Plumbing  Materials  and  Gas  Fixtures. 

There  are  seven  manufacturers  of  plumhing  materials 
whose  factories  are  in  Brooklyn,  viz.,  Brandeis  <&  Son, 
established  1859,  by  the  senior  partner  (a  native  of 
France),  who  have  a  large  factory,  with  steam  power 
and  60  to  80  hands,  and  do  not  only  an  extensive 
domestic  trade,  but  their  operations  extend  over  many 
foreign  countries;  J.  Conway,  Geo.  D.  Kimher  &  Son; 
Wm.  H.  Storey;  Ronald  &  Co.,  a  large  house;  Henry 
McShane  tfc  Co.,  and  B.  E.  Valentine.  The  whole 
seven  probably  do  a  business  of  about  $600,000;  of 
which  Ronald  &  Co.  and  Brandeis  <&  Son,  do  much 
the  largest  share. 

The  census  statistics  of  plumbing  and  gasfitting  are  : 
216  establishments;  $352,890  capital;  691  hands;  $377,- 
195  wages;  $701,530  material;  $1,399,092  annual  pro- 
duct. We  must  not,  however,  put  much  faith  in  these 
statistics.  Plumbers  in  general  could  not  if  they  would, 
and  would  not  if  they  could,  tell  exactly  what  they 
pay  for  material  or  wliat  their  annual  product  is.     It  is 
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as  likely  to  be  $3,000,000  as  anything  less.  Some  of 
them  do  their  work  on  contracts  altogether — what  is 
called  new  work.  Some  do  only  repairing,  or  old  work. 
Some  attend  to  gas-fitting  only.  Some  to  sewers  and 
sewer  connections  only. 

Gas  fixture  manufactures  are  not  in  the  census,  but 
ought  to  be.  There  are  four  houses,  of  which  the  W. 
G.  Vosberg  Manufacturing  Company,  21 5  State  street, 
is  much  the  largest,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  United 
States,  in  this  line.  It  was  established  in  1865,  and 
incorporated  as  a  company  in  1881;  employs  large 
steam  power  and  200  hands,  and  manufactures  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  in  the  country;  their 
products  finding  a  large  sale  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
The  others  are  May  &  Barren,  lib  State  street.  Sea- 
man &  Nichol,  95  Boerum  street,  and  Richard  Trigge, 
6  Flatbush  avenue. 


SECTION  XLVII. 

Photographic  Materials. 

There  are  only  two  houses  here  who  manufacture 
photographic  materials,  sensitized  paper,  etc.,  viz., 
William  II.  lewis,  121  Manhattan  avenue,  E.  D.,  and 
Lucina  H.  Wilcox,  236  Fulton  street.  The  census 
statistics  of  photographing  are:  35  establishments; 
$88,950  capital;  84  hands;  $37,455  wages;  $26,685 
material;  $141,947  product.  Photography  itself,  in 
Brooklyn,  we  have  classed  among  the  arts,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  chapter  on  Art  in  Brooklyn. 


SECTION  XLVIII. 
Dentists'  Materials— Mechanical  Dentistry. 

There  are  four  manufacturers  of  dentists'  materials, 
one  of  whom,  E.  Bagott,  84  Pearl  street,  Brooklyn, 
makes  only  dental  instruments.  The  other  three  are  the 
8.  S.White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  313  Ful- 
ton street,  a  very  large  house;  A.  J.  Niclcolds,  235 
Washington  street,  and  Edward  Kearsing,  101  Hoyt 
street. 

Some  of  the  dentists  manufacture  their  own  tools 
and  plates,  but  none  of  them  make  teeth.  The  S.  S. 
White  Company  make  them  for  the  whole  country. 

The  statistics  of  mechanical  dentistry  in  the  census 
are:  67  establishments;  $59,200  capital;  41  hands; 
$17,741  wages;  $28,521  material;  $137,271  annual 
product.  The  directory  has  175  dental  firms;  but,  as 
the  dentists  who  do  less  than  $3,000  a  year  are  very 
few,  many  doing  $15,000  to  $25,000,  the  census  estimate 
must  be  very  far  wrong. 


SECTION  XLIX. 

Art  Products. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  this.  We  have 
75  artists  in  Brooklyn,  but  not  all  of  them  make  any 
art  products.    There  are  five  dealers  in  artists'  materials. 


M.   J.    SEKLIG. 


some  of  whom  make  them.  One —  Charles  Mellish, 
of  22  Flatbush  avenue — manufactures  bronzes;  another 
— Joseph  A.  Stall,  a  Swiss,  at  588  Grand  street,  E.  D. 
— manufactures  church  statuary,  etc.,  commenced  in 
1866;  capital,  about  $6,500;  annual  product,  $2,000- 
$3,000.  The  Art  Establishment  of  Mr.  Seelig,  115-121 
Maujer  street,  Williamsburgh,  is  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  objects  of  artistic  interest. 


M.  J.  Seelig,  founder  of  the  Art  Establishment,  was 
born  December  25th,  1809,  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony.  As  a 
child,  he  often  visited  the  family  of  a  wood-turner,  in  which, 
near  Christmas,  various  play-things  were  made,  not  only 
from  such  materials  as  a  turner  uses,  but  also  from  plastic 
materials.  Here  the  boy  made  his  first  attempts  at  model- 
ing, and  also  became  very  fond  of  carving.  Following  this  in- 
clination, he  learned  the  turners'  trade,  and  after  finishing 
his  apprenticeship,  visited  Switzerland,  finding  in  Berne  con- 
genial employment  in  carving  decorated  flower-baskets. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  visited  the  art- 
collections  of  the  principal  cities,  Genoa,  Florence,  Home, 
&c.,  feeling  special  interest  in  the  sculptures,  and  devoting 
most  of  his  leisure  time  to  carving  in  ivory. 

On  account  of  frequent  attacks  of  fever,  he  returned  home, 
where  he  soon  recovered,  and  then  went  to  Warsaw.  The 
revolution,  which  occarred  in  1830,  and  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  drove  him  from  this  city,  after  he  had  spent  six 
weeks  in  the  hospital. 

Returning  to  Saxony  and  visiting  Dresden,  he  received 
from  Councillor  Bottcher,  Director  of  Art  Collections,  per- 
mission to  model  in  the  Mengs  Museum,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Mint-engraver,  Konig. 

Six  months  later,  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Professor  Eiet- 
scliel,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a  pupil  in  the  Art 
Academy,  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  attend  the  lectures 
on  anatomy  and  art  history,  and  to  model  in  the  Ai't  Hall. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  in  Rietschel's  atelier,  the  monu- 
ment of  King  Augustus  and  several  other  important  works. 

After  a  four  years'  sojourn  in  Dresden,  he  went  to  Professor 
Schwanthaler,  in  Munich,  where  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  works  of  airt,  which  now  adorn  the  city,  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  was  engaged  upon  the  statuary  and  other  decora- 
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tioBS  of  the  Pinakothek,  the  Glyptothek,  the  Walhalla,  the 
Royal  Palace,  &c. 

In  the  year  1839,  Professor  Semper,  who  had  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  new  theater,  called  him  to  Dresden  and  gave 
him  commissions  for  various  ornaments  and  figm-es,  among 
them  the  great  Gothic  fountain  on  Post-Offlce  Square. 

On  the  discovery  of  galvano-plastic  by  Jacobi  in  Peters- 
burg, Mr.  Seelig  applied  himself  with  great  zeal  to  this  art, 
and  auoceeded  in  producing  the  first  important  work  of  this 
kind,  namely,  a  life-size  statue  of  the  heavy-robed  Muse, 
Melpomene,  and  received  from  the  Industrial  Fair  in  Dres- 
den the  first  prize,  the  grand  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of 
twenty-five  ducats. 

A  prize  of  five  hundred  thalers  had  been  offered  in  Prus- 
sia, but  it  was  refused  to  Mr.  Seelig  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  a  Prussian. 

After  a  long  series  of  experiments,  he  discovered  a  material 
for  moulds,  which  resists  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions,  and 
hence  is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments. 

By  the  use  of  this  invention,  he  produced  the  beaker  which 
General  Bewlaqua  received  as  a  present  from  the  Communal 
Ouard. 

He  also  furnished  to  Baron  Hackwitz,  in  Berlin,  the  form 
(mould)  for  the  shield  of  Achilles,  which,  by  the  king's  re- 
quest, the  Baron  had  undertaken  to  produce  from  silver,  as  a 
present  to  Queen  Victoria. 

On  the  perfection  of  this  process  depended  its  sale,  at  the 
price  of  two  thousand  thalers.  It  fully  answered  all  require- 
ments, but  only  the,  first  payment,  500  thalers,  was  received, 
as  Baron  Hackwitz  was  ruined  by  the  Berlin  revolution. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  in  gold  and  silver,  he  gave  much 
attention  to  bronze  and  zinc  castings. 

The  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1849,  in  which  he  conscien- 
tiously took  part,  closed  his  career  in  Europe. 

Arriving  in  New  York  in  1851,  he  established  himself 
in  Williamsburgb,  and  applied  himself  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  zinc  statuary  and  ornamentation,  for  the  two- 
fold reason  that  no  similar  establishment  existed  there,  and 
that  his  method  was  far  superior  to  the  usual  ones. 

In  the  year  1853,  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  an  alto- 
rehevo  zinc  casting  at  the  Castle  Garden  Fair  ;  and  soon 
thereafter  numerous  commissions  for  decorations  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  for  dwellings  and  business  houses. 

Labormg  under  the  disadvantagei  of  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  and  the  English  language,  his  business 
was  not  very  remunerative;  he  became  involved  in  a  lawsuit 
with  an  agent,  which  lasted  for  five  years;  then  came  thf 
disastrous  years,  1857-8,  and  not  till  1861  were  the  conditions 
again  such  as  to  infuse  life  into  such  undertakings  as  his. 

At  this  time,  he  produced  two  figures  intended  as  garden 
decorations,  namely,  "Spring  "and  "Autumn.''  These  were 
very  favorably  received,  and  the  artist  was  cheered  at  finding 
his  new  home  as  appreciative  of  beauty  as  is  the  old  Father- 
land, 

Under  the  infl\ience  of  this  stimulus,  his  models  increased 
from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  until  his  establish 
ment  is  a  veritable  museum,  containing  not  only  original 
conceptions,  but  also  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  statues  of 
antiquity. 


Oobb  &  Co.,  Fred.  Gurren,  Ghristopher  Luhrs,  R. 
Went,  Charles  Kessel  and  Robert  D.  Tlwrnton  <&  Co., 
are  said  to  be  the  largest;  also  Wm.  H.  Lothrop,  46 
Court  street.  The  census  statistics  are  :  12  establish- 
ments; $7,200  capital;  22  hands;  $9,319  wages;  $14,- 
559  material;  $35,843  annual  product.  If  this  product 
were  multiplied  by  5  it  would  be  very  near  the  truth. 


SECTION  L. 
Awnings  and  Tents  and  Sail  Making. 

The  directory  has  29  of  these,  including  flags,  ban- 
ners, awnings,  tents,  decorative  flags,  sails,  horse, 
wagon,  express  and  truck  covers.     J.  Spencer  Turner, 


John  Spencer  Turner  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March 
3d,  1830,  and  removed  to  Chicago,  with  his  father's  family,  in 
1835.  He  attended  such  public  schools  as  were  in  vogue 
there  at  that  time,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  en- 
tered the  service  of  Messrs.  Payson  &  Rabb,  sail  makers  and 
ship  chandlers.  He  speedily  became  an  expert  sail  cutter, 
and  within  two  years  had  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
cliief  cutter  and  foreman  of  the  sail  department  of  their 
business.  In  this  special  department  he  was  soon  admitted 
to  a  partnership,  having  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
sail  cutter  west  of  New  York,  and  having  obtained  control 
of  a  not  inconsiderable  trade.  In  time,  Mr.  Pavson  sold  his 
interest  in  the  house  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Hubbard,  who,  with  Mr. 
Rabb,  continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Gil- 
bert Hubbard  &  Co.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Eabb,  Mr.  Turner 
was  enabled  to  purchase  his  interest  in  the  business  on  such 
favorable  terms  that  he  soon  thereafter  became  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  concern,  the  name  of  the  firm  remaining  un- 
changed. 

Now  it  was  that  Mr.  Turner's  conspicuous  business  capacity 
was  for  the  first  time  made  available.  Gradually  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  firm  passed  almost  entirely 
into  his  hands.  He  was  more  pushing  and  progressive  than 
either  of  his  partners,  and  his  enterprise  and  popularity  with 
the  trade  was  such  that  the  business  subsequently  assumed 
proportions  of  which  the  old,  conservative  owners  had 
scarcely  dreamed,  Mr.  Turner  securing  profitable  contracts 
from  the  United  States  Government,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion,  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  tents,  wagon 
covers,  and  other  similar  army  supplies. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Turner  had  formed  a  favorable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  old  New  York  house  of  Theodore  Pol- 
hemus  &  Co.,  dealers  in  cotton  duck  and  similar  goods, 
whose  customer  he  had  been  on  behalf  of  his  firm  for  many 
years,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  overtures  were 
made  to  him  to  remove  to  New  York,  and  thenceforth  de- 
vote his  business  ability  and  energies  to  the  extension  of  its 
already  large  operations.  He  consented,  and  in  1867,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  then  reorganized  firm  of  Brincker- 
hoff,  Turner  &  Polhemus.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Polhemus  the  firm  became,  and  has  since  been  known  as, 
Brinckerhoff,  Turner  &  Co. 

Mr.  Turner  is  also  a  member  and  the  President  of  the 
Greenwoods'  Company,  proprietors  of  extensive  cotton  mills 
at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  he  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  men  in  his  branch  of  trade  in  the  United 
States. 

Busy  as  has  been  the  life  ^of  Mr.  Turner,  he  has  yet 
found  time  to  inform  himself  in  history,  in  political  econ- 
omy, and  in  the  sciences,  to  a  degree  that  renders  him  the 
peer,  limited  as  were  his  early  educational  advantages,  of 
those  who  are  regarded  as  foremost  in  these  departments  of 
knowledge.  His  convictions  made  him  a  Republican  early 
in  the  history  of  that  party;  and  the  affairs  of  his  country, 
his  State  and  the  city  of  his  residence,  have  a  fully  recog- 
nized claim  upon  his  time  and  all  that  is  best  in  his  thoughts 
and  investigations.  Yet  he  is  not,  and  has  never  been  a 
politician,  as  the  term  is  usually  applied,  though  his  counsel 
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is  often  sought  by  those  high  in  authority  and  he  has  re- 
peatedly refused  the  nomination  for  places  of  trust  and 
honor,  at  one  time  refusing  to  stand  as  the  nominee  of  his 
party  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Brooklyn,  though  strongly  urged 
to  do  so  by  those  whose  support  would  have  been  likely  to 
secure  his  election. 

Mr.  Turner  married  Miss  Cornelia  Eddy,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Eddy,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  has  borne  him  five 
children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  He  is  a  member  and 
regular  attendant  upon  the  services  of  the  Strong  place  Bap- 
tist church.  As  a  business  man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  he  has  ever  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all 
who  have  known  him  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree. 


SECTION  LI. 
Kindling  Wood. 

This  is  rather  a  large  industry,  though  carried  on,  in 
part,  in  connection  with  coal  yards,  and  sometimes  with 
sash,  door  and  blind  factories.  The  census  statistics 
are:  28  establiHhments;  $211,900  capital;  290  hands; 
$116,932  wages;  $276,907  material;  $483,368  annual 
product.  The  directory  has  but  25  establishments,  but 
several  of  them  are  very  large.  The  National  Chemical 
Wood  Treatment  Co.  (Dr.  Squibb's  Co.)  does  a  business 
of  nearly  $200,000.  Tielelce,  Miller,  Frost,  etc.,  do  a 
large  business;  Emil  Buelmann;  also  several  of  the 
coal  men  do  a  large  business  in  wood.  The  product 
is  very  near  $600,000. 


SECTION  LII. 
Refrigeratingf  and  Artificial  Ice  Machines. 

There  is  only  one  establishment  in  Kings  county 
whicli  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  ma- 
chines— the  Mixer  and  Byrnes  Improved  Ice  and  Re- 
frigerating Machine.  It  is  solely  the  invention  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  may  be  described  as  an  "  Am- 
monia-Compression Machine,"  the  peculiar  features  of 
which  consist  in  the  oil  or  liquid  piston  used  in  com- 
pressing the  gas,  which  makes  the  most  complete  and 
only  perfect  compression  which  has  been,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  used  for  gas;  showing  by  indicator  card,  the  com- 
pression of  over  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  gas 
taken  into  the  cylinder;  and  in  this  machine  only,  at 
each  stroke  of  the  pump,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  (the 
oil  specially  prepared  for  this  machine  being  always 
used)  is  passed  through  with  the  gas,  cooling,  per- 
fectly lubricating  all  parts  of  the  pump,  and  effectually 
sealing  the  valves  and  piston  against  leakage,  and 
escape  or  return  of  the  gas. 

From  their  extended  and  successful  experience,  these 
gentlemen  have  been  able  not  only  to  thoroughly  com- 
prehend and  meet  the  wants  of  the  trade,  but  to  com- 
bine in  their  improved  machine,  all  the  desired 
requisites,  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  as  compared 
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with  that  of  the  original  machines,  wh\ch  they  placed 
in  breweries. 

The  Mixer  and  Byrnes  machines  have  been  intro- 
duced in  many  of  the  largest  breweries  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Newark  and  Philadelphia.  In  Brooklyn,  the 
following  very  large  breweries  have  already  introduced 
them,  and  others  are  intending  to  do  so  the  coming 
season :  Otto  Hvber,  Ferdinand  Munc7i,  S.  Lieb- 
manrCs  Sons,  H.  B.  Scharmann,  Glaus  Lipsius, 
and  N.  Seitz^s  Son.  The  last  named  brewer  is  re- 
ferred to  in  section  XXIII.  of  this  work — "  Breweries," 
—as  having  introduced  this  machine  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  business. 

The  great  advantages  offered  by  these  machines  to 
brewers,  are:  The  great  saving  in  the  consumption  of 
ice,  and  in  the  space  hitherto  devoted  to  its  storage, 
which  can  now  be  utilized  in  enlarging  th^ir  business ; 
the  ability  to  command  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
can  be  produced  with  ice,  and  consequently  more  rapid 
production  of  the  ale  or  beer;  and  finally,  far  greater 
cleanliness  than  was  possible  with  the  use  of  ice. 

The  leading  brewers  are  so  fully  satisfied  of  these 
advantages,  that,  after  careful  investigation,  they  have 
.introduced  the  machines,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
•  siderable  cost,  and  in  every  case  they  have  been  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  results  produced  by  their  use. 
Breweries  use  machines  ranging  from  30  to  100  horse 
power. 

These  machines  (the  smaller  sizes)  are  also  adapted 
for  artificial  ice-making,  and  for  all  purposes  for  which 
a  low  temperature  is  demanded,  such  as  provision  pack- 
ing, refrigerating  steamships,  and  the  provision  rooms 
of  the  great  hotels,  etc. 

For  these  purposes  the  machines  may  be  from  two 
horse  power  upwards.  Messrs.  Mixer  and  Byrnes  are 
genial  and  well  educated  gentlemen,  and  they  take 
great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  these  machines  to  any  vis- 
itors who  take  an  interest  in  mechanical  processes  and 
are  curious  to  observe  the  ingenious  methods  by  which 
any  desired  degree  of  cold  can  be  obtained.  One  of 
their  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  their  office 
and  works,  Nos.  6  and  8  Water  street,  Brooklyn,  and 
its  mode  of  action  will  be  freely  and  fully  explained 
by  the  proprietors  to  any  intelligent  visitors. 


Miscellaneous  Manufactures  and  Industries. 

These  are  "legion;"  their  enumeration  would  fill  a 
volume  larger  than  ours.  Among  them  we  can  only 
enumerate,  as  showing  their  variety  and  scope: 
Morocco  Machinery,  Wm.  H.  Hughes.  Zace 
Machinery,  Merrill  Bros.,  26  First  street,  E.  D.  JBoUs, 
Greenpoint  Bolt  Works,  63  and  65  Freeman  street,  and 
Gaskell,  Greentie  &  Co.  Zinc  Wash-boards,  H.  H.  Bel- 
lows, Kent  avenue.  Spiral  Spring  Singes,  Lorenzo- 
Rommer,  84  Pearl  street.  Cigar  Boxes,  Brehm  Bros., 
212-2U  First  street,  E.  D.     Ivory  Working,  Billiard 


Balls,  etc.,  W.  A.  Brooks,  10  Atlantic  avenue.  Under- 
takers' Supplies,  Baird  &  Smith,  12  Boerum  Place. 
Corsets,  Patrick  J.  Menahan,  19  Ralph  street.  Bic- 
ture  Frames,  Art  Novelties,  etc.,  Downes  &  Turk,  66 
Fourth  street;  F.  J.  LeCourt,  jr.,  50  Fourth  street; 
O.  W.  Young,  50  Front  street.  Artists'  Materials,  W. 
II.  Brownell.  Spring  Beds,  J.  Ainslie,  20  Broad- 
way; C.  H.  Bradford,  99  Broadway,  and  E.  P.  Fowler, 
61  Greenpoint  avenue,  E.  D.  Scales  and  Weights  of 
all  kinds,  Chas.  Reinhardt,  72  Stagg  street,  E.  D., 
established  1873.  Briarwood  Pipes  and  Smokers' 
Articles,  Thos.  Krader's  Sons,  7  and  9  McKibben  street. 
Sporting  Goods,  John  R.  Barton  (Fish  Hooks  and 
Tackle),  13  Adams  street;  Herman  H.  Kiffe,  318  Ful- 
ton street;  Edward  H.  Madison,  564  Fulton  street; 
Geo.  C.  Marsters,  389  Fulton  street;  Frank  E.  Mor- 
gan, 450  Grand  street;  E.  J.  Stowell,  86  Broadway; 
Peter  Toy,  350  Fulton  street.  Tobacco,  Cigars,  etc., 
L.  Biederman,  New  Lots;  Buchanan  &  Lyall,  346 
Carroll  street;  Daniel  A.  Bradley,  65  Bond  street; 
Henry  Mentanus,  239  Flatbush  avenue;  Samuel  Turl, 
275  Broadway;  W.  B.  Vredenburg,  104  Court  street; 
G.  Schlueter,  238  Duflield  street.  Oil  Cloth  (four 
firms).  Resin  Oil  (three  establishments).  Liquorice 
Paste  and  Stick,  Young  &  Smylie,  180-186  First 
street,  E.  D.,  and  S.  V.  &  F.  P.  Scudder,  114  John 
street.  Honey  and  Maple  Syrup,  E.  A.  Walker,  135 
Oakland  avenue.  Ti7i  Toys,  E.  Durlach  (see  page  704), 
282-286  Penn  street,  established  1880,  average  hands 
employed,  125;  20  horse  steam  power;  annual  product, 
about  $100,000  ;  is  the  only  toy  factory  in  the  county. 
Tinware,  William  Vogel,  45  South  Ninth  street.  Axle 
Grease,  John  J.  Hardy,  788  Third  avenue.  Rubber 
Goods,  A.  H.  Smith,  74  Ninth  street  and  61  Leonard 
street,  N.  Y. 

Sewing  Machines. — L.  Boeder,  1 45  Schoies  street. 

Mineral  Waters.— George  Russell,  373  Bridge  street; 
William  Wenholfer,  329  Ewen  street;  H.  Minck,  43 
Beaver  street. 

Surgical  Instruments. — George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  81 
Boerum  street. 

Thermometers. —  J.  T.  Large  &  Son,  118  Powers 
street. 

Show-cases. — N.  &  P.  Scott,  6  De  Kalb  avenue. 

Baskets. — Sebastian  Selig,  139  Montrose  avenue. 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Art  Furniture. — Lang  & 
Nau,  262  Fulton  street.  The  business  was  established 
in  1871,  at  No.  294  Fulton  street,  by  the  present  firm, 
where  they  rapidly  built  up  a  large  patronage.  In 
1879,  they  removed  to  262  Fulton  street,  a  large  four- 
story  corner  building,  50  feet  front  by  125  deep.  The 
firm  are  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  furniture  of 
every  kind,  and  give  special  attention  to  interior  decora- 
tions. They  are  designers  and  makers  of  special  sets 
and  pieces  of  all  descriptions  and  in  all  woods.  Their 
warerooms  contain  the  newest  and  most  elegant  de- 
signs, upholstered  with  the  richest  stuffs.     The  firm 
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makes  a  specialty  of  fitting  up  offices  with  elaborate  or 
plain  fixtures.  A  sample  of  their  work  is  the  well- 
appointed  counting-room  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Messrs.  Lang  &  Nau  were  leaders  in  the  movement 
that  took  form  a  few  years  since,  which  applies  the 
principles  of  art  to  household  decoration,  and  preserves 
harmony  in  design  and  coloring  throughout.  In  this 
departure  the  firm  has  been  remarkably  successful, 
and  deserves  credit  for  its  enterprise. 

Vmhrellas.—G)ia.v\ee.  E.  Smith,  170  Fulton  street. 

Buttons. — James  H.  Ruggles,  25  Water  street;  John 
Evans  (pearl),  176  North  Fourth  street. 

Chemists. — Henry  Jackson  &  Son,  103  Raymond 
street. 

Printing  Ink.—Wm.  D.  Wade,  902  Dean  street  and 
117  Fulton  street,  N.  Y. 

Vinegar.— S..  Krummelt  &  Balcke,  1228  Myrtle  ave- 
nue; John  Sohlegel,  136  Twenty-second  street. 

,S«m/:— William  N.  Moench,  29  Humboldt  street. 

Whiting. — Leonard  Richardson,  120  John  street; 
Conrad  Zeiger,  208  North  Ninth  street. 

Starch. — John  Barnett,  1094  Flushing  avenue. 

Rattan. — I.  J.  Solomon  &  Sons,  65  Milton  street. 

Wooden  Ware. — H.  H.  Bellows,  Devoe  street,  corner 
Leonard  street. 

Cor/c— Ti-uslow  &  Co.,  214-220  Plymouth  street. 

Preserved  Fruit. — E.  A.  Walker,  137  Oakland  street. 

Baby  Carriages. — Christian  Hays  &  Co.,  38  Ainslie 
street. 

Brushes. — John  Frank  &  Son,  87  Johnson  avenue. 


James  Binns,  deceased,  was  a  sturdy  and  worthy  repi-e- 
sentative  of  the  best  class  of  Brooklyu  manufacturers.  He 
was  one  of  many  Englishmen,  who,  having  devoted  their 
earlier  years  to  a  patient,  thorough  mastery  of  some  me- 
chanical industry  in  their  native  land,  and  then  choosing 
America  for  its  wider,  freer  opportunities,  have  spent  here 
their  mature  years,  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  avoca- 
tions and  their  fortunes.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  28,  1817.  His  father  was  an  engineer,  who  gave 
him  a  fair,  common  school  education,  and  then  apprenticed 
him  to  learu  the  trade  of  wheelwright  and  macliinist,  in 
Lancashire. 

Soon  after  this  term  of  service  was  accomplished,  he 
hurt  his  hand,  while  engaged  as  a  journeyman,  so  severely, 
that  the  heroic  surgeons  of  that  day,  becoming  discouraged 
with  the  slow  healing  operations  of  nature,  decided  to  cut 
it  off.  The  very  day  set  for  the  operation,  the  swelling 
burst,  saving  a  hand  tliat  afterward,  with  its  worthy  mate, 
founded  a  business  and  carved  a  fortune. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1840,  he  married  Elizabeth  Worm- 
old,  who  was  born  May  Ist,  1820.  Two  years  later,  they 
wisely  decided  that  a  young  couple,  with  good  health  and 
good  habits,  and  a  determination  to  win  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction by  honest  work  and  intelligent  thrift,  could  do  bet- 
ter in  the  New  World  than  in  the  old,  and  accordingly  left 
England  April  15th,  1843,  arriving  in  New  York  the  14th  of 
the  following  month.  For  the  first  two  years  Mr.  Binns 
worked  part  of  the  time  in  New  York,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  Brooklyn,  doing  whatever  jobs  offered  in  the  line  of 
his  trade.     He  could  turn  his  liand  to  most  anything,  mak- 


ing three-wheeled  velocipedes  one  winter  in  the  former 
city.  In  1844,  he  settled  on  Walworth  street,  near  Flushing 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  where  he  leased  two  lots  for  three  years 
and  then  six  additional  lots;  all  of  which  he  bought  ten 
years  later,  paying  |500  for  each.  During  all  these  years 
this  husband  and  wife  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  stern  duties  by  which  they  conquered  all  difflculties. 
When  they  lived  on  Spencer  street,  Mr.  Binns'  shop  for 
several  months  had  no  roof  and  no  windows,  oiled  papers 
being  the  substitute  for  the  latter. 

Many  an  evening  Mrs.  Binns  held  a  tallow  candle  for  her 
husband  to  work  by.  It  is  well  for  the  present  generation 
to  know  that  many  a  prosperous  business,  that  moves  so 
easily  now,  had  its  foundations  laid  in  such  toilsome  begin- 
nings. Among  the  first  pieces  of  machinery  made  by  Mr. 
Binns,  were  shell  wheels  for  distilleries,  cast  wheels  with 
wooden  cogs.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ma- 
chinery used  by  rope-makers,  and  was  the  first  man  in  this 
country  to  manufacture  it.  Among  his  first  patrons  were 
Thursby,  Waterbury,  Lawrence  and  Wall — names  then,  and 
most  of  them  still,  prominent  in  that  immense  branch  of 
business,  for  which  Brooklyn  has  always  been  distinguished. 
There  is  rope  machinery  still  running  in  Bushwick  that  was 
made  at  his  shops.  Portable  steam  engines  constituted 
another  branch  of  his  business,  during  much  of  the  time  he 
was  working  for  the  rope-makers. 

The  first  shop  he  put  up  was  during  the  first  five  years' 
lease,  previous  to  1850.    After  that  he  kept  adding  what  was  , 
needed  until  the  present  capacious    buUdings  have  been 
erected  to  meet  growing  wants  for  room.    He  built  his 
dwelling-house  in  1873. 

When  the  war  came  on,  so  many  of  his  men  enhsted,  that 
he  had  to  give  up  making  rope  machinery,  and  never  re- 
sumed it.  The  next  line  of  work  he  turned  his  attention  to, 
was  the  repairing  of  street  cars,  and  other  fixtures  pertain- 
ing to  horse  railways.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else  he  under- 
took, complete  success  rewarded  his  efforts.  He  was  a 
thorough  mechanic,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  good  organizer 
and  manager.  Seated  in  his  house,  he  could  detect  the  least 
derangement  in  the  various  shops  from  the  report  brought 
to  his  ears  by  the  running  of  the  machinery.  As  many  a 
Brooklynite  well  knows,  this  section  of  the  old  Wallabout 
of  thirty-five  years  ago  has  been  so  transformed  by  improve- 
ments that  few  old  landmarks  remain.  Then,  the  water 
used  to  come  up  to  where  Mr.  Binns'  blacksmith  forge  now 
is.  Even  since  the  war,  children  have  rowed  in  boats  from 
Flushing  to  Myrtle  avenues.  WUUam  Marshal  and  John 
Thursby's  rope-walk  was  located  where  Moore's  foundry 
now  stands. 

About  five  years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Mr.  Binns' 
father  and  mother  and  three  brothers,  George,  Richard  and 
Charles,  left  England  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  the 
latter  still  live.  The  mother  died  in  1849  and  the  father  in 
1855.  The  children  born  to  James  and  EUzabeth  Binns  have 
been  three  sons,  William  J.,  David  W.  and  Henry,  and  four 
daughters,  Mary  Ann,  Maria,  Martha  M.  and  Emma  E.  Of 
these,  four  have  died,  the  survivors  being  Martha,  Emma 
and  David.  The  father  was  taken  from  his  family,  and  from 
the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  at  the  age  of  65,  breathing  his 
last  April  8th,  1883.  That  terrible  scourge,  Bright's  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  snatched  him  away  while  apparently  in  the 
prime  of  his  maturity,  enjoying,  in  undiminished  quantity 
and  quality,  the  full  degree  of  his  robust  mental  and  physical 
powers.  The  positions  of  responsible  trust  he  filled  at  the 
time  of  his  death  attest  his  public  and  private  worth.  In 
each  of  the  following  railroad  companies  he  was  a  director: 
East  New  York  and  Broadway;  "Van  Brunt  Street  and  Erie 
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Basin'  New  Williamsburg  &  Flatbush;  Atlantic  Avenue, 
and  the  North  Hudson  County  of  N.  J.  The  latter  two  cor- 
porations adopted  resolutions  of  respect  and  personal  regard, 
which  were  printed  in  appropriate  form,  signed  by  the  re- 
spective officers,  and  presented  to  the  family  of  their  deceased 
friend.  Mr.  Binns  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Brooklyn,  which  body  gave  the  following  expression 
to  their  feelings,  at  a  meeting  held  April  11th,  1882: 

"  Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise  provi- 
dence, to  remove  from  our  midst,  by  death,  our  highly 
esteemed  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  James  Binns,  late  Vice- 
President  of  this  Bank,  we,  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  do  place  on  record  and  express  our  deep 
emotion  at  this  sad  bereavement; 

"  Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  in  the  death  of  James  Binns 
we  have  lost  a  most  faithful  friend  and  counsellor;  one  who 
was  ever  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  all  proper  objects; 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity;  averse  to  craft  and  over- 
reaching; full  of  candor  and  ingenuousness;  kind  to  his 
neighbors;  hospitable  to  strangers;  honest  and  open-hearted; 
devoid  of  pride  and  hypocrisy,  and  a  man  who  entertained 
malice  toward  none,  and  who  had  a  constant  regard  to  honor 
and  probity. 

(Signed)  "  Thos.  D.  Hudson,  Presideni. 
"John  J.  Vail,  Cashier." 
The  foregoing,  with  added  expressions  of  regard  for  the 
deceased,  and  condolence  to  his  household,  were  most  beau- 
tifully embossed  on  successive  tablets,  which  were  enclosed 
in  rich  covers  that  bear  the  inscription  "  In  Memoriam,''  and 
presented  to  his  family.  To  live  a  life  that  produces  such  a 
reputation  is  the  richest  legacy  any  one  can  leave  to  those 
who  come  after. 

His  mind  was  clear  and  peaceful  to  the  end.  He  was  broad 
and  independent  in  his  religious  views,  belonging  to  no 
church.  In  politics,  he  always  acted  with  the  Republican 
party  after  its  organization.  His  son,  David,  trained  from 
boyhood  in  all  the  details  of  his  father's  craft,  continues  the 
large  business  intact,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  In  1877, 
he  made  a  trip  to  England,  which  was  extended  to  Paris,  be- 
ing gone  eleven  months  from  home.  During  this  time,  he 
experienced  great  satisfaction  in  comparing  the  scenes  that 
met  his  eyes  with  those  his  fancy  had  painted  from  descrip- 
tions so  often  heard  from  his  parents'  lips,  of  their  island 
home,  of  its  green  fields,  its  quiet  villages,  its  opulent  cities, 
and  its  teeming  industries,  the  story  of  which  forms  the 
brightest  page  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Mrs.  Binns  is  blessed  with  health,  to  enjoy  with  her  family, 
at  the  old  homestead,  the  results  of  the  prosperity  she 
80  nobly  bore  her  half  of  the  care  and  toil,  during  all  these 
eventful  years,  in  helping  to  create. 


Addenda. 

Herewith  we  append  a  number  of  manufactures  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  foregoing  pages. 

Glass  Works— The  Eureka  Glass  Annealing  Works, 
on  Gold  street,  near  Tillary,  were  first  established  in 
1878,  at  90  Raymond  street,  then  removed  to  79  Adams 
street,  and  from  there  to  their  present  location.  The 
firm  commenced  as  the  Weyer  Annealing  Company, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  annealing  glass  by  the 
Weyer's  process,  in  which  the  glass  is  heated  to  about 
800  degrees  in  a  solution  of  potash.  Mr.  Lucas  is 
the  superintendent.     Only  one  other  firm  in  the  city 


uses  the  process,  which  is  quicker  and  cheaper. than 
the  old  method  of  annealing  in  ovens.  Glass  Moulds ^ 
Anthony  Kribs,  212  Concord  street,  commenced  1877; 
capital,  $5,000;  wages,  $2,000;  annual  product,  $10,000; 
S.  J.  Pardessus,  1208  Pacific  street,  manufacturer  and 
importer  of  glass,  established  at  9  and  1 1  Park  Place, 
N.  Y.,  inventor  of  ventilating  apparatus  and  fire  tower 
and  fire  escape.  Otto  Goetz,  218  Meserole  street,  also 
manufactures  glass. 

Sash,  Door  and  Moulding. — R.  F.  Whipple,  20  and 
22  Bergen  street,  employs  thirty-five  hands,  using 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  feet  of  seasoned  lum- 
ber annually,  manufacturing  in  pine  and  hard  woods  all 
descriptions  of  interior  finish  for  city  and  country 
dwellings.  The  business  was  started  by  Richard 
Whipple,  in  1836,  and  continued  by  R.  &  S.  R.  and  R. 
&  N.  M.  Whipple,  in  connection  with  the  building  and 
contracting  business,  until  1875,  when  the  manufactur- 
ing part  was  assumed  by  R.  P.  Whipple,  at  266  Court 
street.  Burned  out  in  the  fall  of  1879,  he  moved  to  his 
present  large  factory  a  few  months  after,  to  which  in  the 
fall  of  1883,  was  added  an  extension,  nearly  doubling  its 
capacity.  Sash  and  Blinds:  W.  H.  Hall,  695  Quincy 
street;  Young  &  Girard,  Greenpoint  avenue,  cor.  Java 
street;  Wm.  H.  Bierds,  President  street,  corner  Third 
avenue;  Elias  T.  Eddy,  1  Hope  street ;  R.  B.  Fergu- 
son, 250  Hewes  street.  Sash:  H.  Kirk,  278-282  Schermer- 
horn  street;  C.  A.  Lindsay,  88  Schermerhorn  street; 
Stanley  &  Unckels,  Butler  street ;  C.  Stein,  168  Stagg 
street.  Mouldingfs,  li.^.  Fickett  &  Co.,  3d  street  near 
Third  avenue;  HughTollner,  Classon,  corner  Park  ave- 
nue; Henry  Werner,  88  Schermerhorn  street. 

Hardware  and  Souse  Famishing  Goods,  <&c. — 
Robert  Blohm,  758  Third  avenue;  S.  E.  Burtis,  135 
Myrtle  avenue;  S.  W.  Cornell,  121|-  Court  street; 
Alanson  Carter,  530  Fulton  street;  W.  &  J.  Dixon,  29 
Atlantic  avenue.  C.  W.  Dunlap  &  Co.  (see  page  705). 
The  present  firm  was  started  about  1848,  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  and  organized  as  a  stock  company  in  1869,  Mr. 
Dunlap  being  a  stockholder.  Jan.  1,  1873,  Mr.  Dunlap 
bought  out  the  other  interests,  and  started  the  business 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  firm  manufactures  a  line  of 
house-keeping  hardware  and  small  garden  tools.  They 
have  twenty  employees  or  therea.bouts.  Estimated 
sales,  $50,000  annually.  They  have  been  located  at 
249  Plymouth  street  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Mr. 
Dunlap  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  has  been  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn  for  forty  years.  Joseph  Edwards 
101  Flatbush  avenue;  N.  Langler,  299  Adams  street; 
Wm.  Marlow,  Jr.,  335  Manhattan  avenue;  Fred. 
Schluchtner,  Atlantic  avenue;  H.  L.  Young,  451  Ful- 
ton street;  C.  H.  Tiebout,  31  Grand  street;  J.  Totten, 
188  Grand  street;  T.  B.' Willis  &  Bros.,  94  and  96 
Court  street;  Van  Brunt  Wyckoff,  622  Third  avenue; 
Moses  Kessel,  183  Broadway. 

Silver-Plated  Ware. — Henry  Schade,  58  and  60  Ains- 
lie  street;  fifty  hands;    capital,   $50,000;   came  from 
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Germany  to  New  York,  184'7;  employs 
steam  and  forty  horse  power  boiler;  uses 
about  twenty-five  horse  power. 

Fancy  Metal  (?oo&.— William  Lang, 
corner  Flint  and  South  Sixth  streets,  es- 
tablished 1869,  by  William  Lang  and  A. 
Hewlett.  Capital  employed,  $20,000;  num- 
ber of  employes,  about  100;  amount  paid 
annually  for  salaries,  $42,000;  value  of 
annual  products,  $110,100. 

Hats. — Hannahan  &  Purdy,  59  Third 
street,  E.  D. 

Water  Meters.— Z.  C.  Kelly,  205  Penu 
street. 

Button-Hole  Machines.  —  Rudolph 
Spahn,  205  Bushwick  avenue. 

Roller  /SAjates.^-James  J.  McCormick, 
315  North  Third  street. 

Steam  Presses — Norman  Hubbard,  93 
Pearl  street.  About  1853  Mr.  Hubbard 
commenced  business,  with  a  partner,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hubbard  &  Whittaker.  In  1873,  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Hubbard  &  AUer.  This  arrangement  lasted 
two  years,  when  Mr.  AUer  retired.  The  firm  manu- 
factures general  machinery.  Its  specialty  is  the  Niagara 
steam  pump.  Steam  engine  boilers  are  also  a  part  of 
their  manufacture.  The  Brooklyn  water-works  engine 
No.  3  was  built  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  is  now  giving 
excellent  satisfaction  at  Ridgewood.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  is  $80,000.  About  forty  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  annual  products  amount  to  $150,000. 

Steam  Fittings — T.  J.  Alsor  served  fourteen  years 
with  the  Benton  Tube  Works  Company,  rising  in  their 
employ  from  an  apprentice's  place  to  that  of  foreman 
and  overseer.  In  July,  1881,  he  opened  an  establish- 
ment for  himself  at  92  Pearl  street,  where  he  now  em- 
ploys twenty  or  more  men.  Being  a  thorough  and 
practical  steam  fitter,  he  has  the  patronage  of  several  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city. 
His  specialty  is  the  manufacture  of  a  vertical  tube 
boiler  for  steam  heating  purposes,  which  presents  a 
large  surface  to  the  fire  and  generates  steam  rapidly. 
It  being  his  own  invention,  he  has  a  laudable  pride  in 
its  success. 

Seating  Apparatus  for  Green-houses,  etc. — John  A. 
Scollary,  74  and  76  Myrtle  avenue,  born  at  Dundee, 
Scotland;  established  1858,  Brooklyn;  iron  foundry  at 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  where  their  own  casting  is  done. 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus. — Alsopp  &  Hugill,  92 
Pearl  street;  Annin  &  Co.,  13  Adams  street. 

Boilers. — William  McAdam,  66  Milton  street. 

Machinists. — Lewis  &  Fowler,  8  Columbia  Heights; 
James  Brady,  257  Water  street;  John  Fresse,  208 
Montrose  avenue;  Peter  Gardiner,  132  Leonard  street; 
Jas.  Hardie,  127  Water  street;  John  J.  Hayes, West,  cor. 
Kent;  F.  Bernard  Piel,  48  Humboldt  street;  Ridley  & 
Cowley,  Richards,  cor.  Brown;  Daniel  Sanders,  Shep- 


F.    ROCHOW'S   PATENT    COMPOUND   STEAM   ENGINE.     {See  page  679.)  - 


pard  avenue;  Wood  &  Co.,  61  North  street;  White  & 
Price,  368  Hamilton  street. 

Machinery  for  Hoisting-engines,  Machinery  for 
Tow-hoats,  Steam  Yachts,  etc. — Gibson  &  Elsesser, 
foot  of  Court  street. 

Iron  Foundries. — Burr  &  Richmond,  South  Ninth 
street  ;  W.  H.  Davis,  62  Rutledge  street ;  James 
Mitchell,  56-64  Water  street ;  William  Mullow,  313 
South  Third  street  ;  Paulson  &  Eger,  North  Eleventh, 
corner  Third  street ;  Steel  &  Metcalf,  Seabring,  near 
Richards  street;  J.  Schweizer,  54  Metropolitan  avenue; 
J.  A.  Slatt,  558  Grand  street ;  J.  S.  &  G.  F.  Simpson, 
26-36  Rodney  street;  Thomas  Terry's  Sons,  26  Powers 
street;  Charles  Vogt,  516  First  street;  J.  F.  Cutwater, 
78  South  street. 

Jro7i  Railings,  Fences,  etc. —  James  Demai,  101 
Wyckoff  street  ;  James  Gorman,  30  Flatbush  avenue; 
J.  Dennemann,  605  Bushwick  avenue  ;  Philip  Degro, 
132  Ten  Eyck  street. 

Brass  Founders. —  William  Stieglitz,  37  Lorimer 
street;  William  Lang,  136  First  street,  E.  D. 

Saio  and  File  Makers. — In  addition  to  the  Boynton 
Saw  &  File  Co.,  36-42  Devoe  street;  and  C.  B.  Paul,  187 
10th  street  (named  on  page  701),  are,  Stanley  Oliver,  93 
Ten  Eyck  street;  and  Geo.  Proctor,  318  First  street, 
E.  D.     For  E.  M.  Boynton's  biography  see  page  825. 

Agricultural  Tools  and  Implements. — Richard  Gram- 
mich,  103  North  First  street;  J.  G.  Pollard,  141  Eay- 
mond  street;  Dies,  mill  picks,  contractors'  tools,  etc.,  es- 
tablished 1837  by  Simmons  Pollard;  annual  product 
about  $7,000. 

Iron  Cans. — The  Iron-Clad  Can  Manufacturing  Co., 
929  Flushing  avenue  and  22  ClifE  street,  N.  T. 

Lochs. — D .  Brehler,  Bushwick  ave.,  cor.  Scholes. 

Caulking  Irons. —  John  Carver,  44  North  Third 
street. 

Wire  Manufacturer.— HL.  Drew,  171  Fulton  street. 
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Pottery. — Jobu  Bedum,  Busli  street,  near  Hamilton 
avenue. 

Cracker  and  Biscuit  Bakery. — Daniel  Canty,  532 
Grand  street,  established,  1860,  on  opposite  side  of 
street,  by  Hamilton  Waddell,  wbo  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Canty.  In  1871,  a  new  factory  was  erected  and 
furnished  witb  new  and  improved  machinery,  reel 
ovens,  &c.;  has  facilities  for  baking  200  barrels  of 
floor  pe«r  week;  has  six  teams  and  about  thirty  hands. 

Self-leavening  Flour,  etc. — Nassau  Manufacturing 
Co.,  22  Doughty  street,  and  7  Vine  street,  incorporated 
May  \%1%;  B.  F.  White,  president;  G.  E.  Goldsmith, 
treasurer ;  F.  A.  Marsh,  manager. 

Carriages. — James  E.  Wheeler,  131  3d  street;  J.  P. 
Bernius,  6Y0  Third  avenue  ;  James  Campbell,  72  Kent 
street;  A.  Kolbrieser,  5  Johnson  avenue  ;  John  Lime, 
49  Bergen  street ;  M.  Marlborough  &  Sons,  470  Cler- 
mont avenue  ;  Chris.  Nielson,  745  Third  avenue  ;  T.  S. 
Potter  &  Co.,  270  Court  street ;  Sullivan  Bros.,  341 
Pacific  street;  John  Field,  127  25th  street. 

Trucks. — James  Baird,  647  Grand  street. 

Wagons. — Donnigan  &  Nielson,  745  Third  avenue  ; 
John  N.  Schnell,  272  Hayward  street ;  T.  Shick  & 
Sons,  518  North  2d  street. 

Box  Manufacturers. — A.  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  128  Free- 
man street;  Reeves  &  Church,  127  Greene,  and  129 
Pearl  street,  N.  Y.;  Wood  &  Son,  325  Ewen  street. 

Paper  Box  Manufacturers.— ^eers  &  Frost,  125 
Nostrand  avemie  ;  Thomas  Lynn,  60  Troutman  street ; 
And.  Wohlgemuth,  89  Leonard  street. 

Pump  Manufacturers. — Murdock  Bros.,  Bedford  ave. 

-Boafe.— John  F.  Munson,  foot  55th  street ;  Walters 
&  Gorman,  foot  55th  street ;  James  Lennox,  Third 
avenue,  corner  24th  street;  A  Stillwell,  Fort  Hamilton. 

Braids,  Worsteds,  <&o. — Among  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  during  the 
past  ten  years,  that  in  braids  and  cords  is  marked,  as 
an  examination  of  the  establishment  of  August  Moll, 
Nos.  235  to  245  Lynch  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  tes- 
tify. Mr.  Moll  was  born  in  Barmen,  Germany,  where, 
m  the  year  1851,  he  was  established  as  a  mechanical  in- 
ventor. In  1853  he  erected  a  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  braids  in  that  city,  which  he  continued  until 
1863,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States. 

In  1866  he  again  started  in  this  business  on  First 
avenue,  New  York  city,  and  remained  there  until  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  began  manufactur- 
ing on  the  premises  now  owned  and  occupied  by  him. 
In  1883  he  built  the  factory  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  which  is  of  brick,  120  feet  front 
on  Lynch  street,  44  feet  deep  and  four  stories  high, 
with  basement.  A  40  horse  power  steam  engine  is 
used,  and  65  hands  are  employed  making  silk,  mo- 
iair,  worsted,  linen  and  cotton  braids,  cords,  etc., 
the  annual  product  being  $100,000.  Mr.  Moll  is 
the  only  manufacturer  of  these  goods  in  Brooklyn,  and 
from  the  many  improvements  and  inventions  made  by 


AUGUST  MOLL'S  MANUFACTOET. 

him  in  the  mechanical  department,  he  is  enabled  to  pro- 
duce a  quality  of  work,  which,  for  regularity,  smooth- 
ness of  finish,  evenness  and  correctness  of  pattern,  and 
cost  of  production,  is  unequalled  in  the  world.  His 
machinery  is  the  best,  the  wheels  being  made  of  the 
finest  wrought-iron  and  steel.  The  invention  of  much, 
and  the  improvement  of  all  of  it,  is  his  work.  Mr. 
Moll's  father  was  a  farmer,  but  the  son  at  an  early 
age,  evinced  a  fondness  and  natural  taste  for  mechanics, 
which  by  development  have  given  him  his  present 
marked  success.  He  has  two  brothers  in  Barmen,  both 
manufacturing  braids. 
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THE    E.    M.    BOYNTON    SAW    &    FILE    CO. 

34,    36,    38,    40    &    42    DEVOE    ST. 

BROOKLYN. 

The  Atlantic  Harbor  Company  {limited)  is  an  as- 
sociation organized  April  20,  1880,  and  incorporated 
under  the  general  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and 
improving  real  estate,  and  for  the  construction  of 
wharves,  docks,  buildings,  break- waters  and  piers,  and 
renting  and  selling  the  same.  The  capital  stock  is 
$35,000,  in  shares  of  $25  each.  The  primary  object  is 
the  construction  of  a  harbor  for  yachts.  The  stock- 
holders are  members  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  and 
number  about  45.  The  association  o»vns  a  considerable 
tract  of  South  Brooklyn  water  front.  The  first  officers 
were  H.  H.  Hogins,  President;  Latham  A.  Fish,  Treas- 
urer, and  John  L.  Maroellus,  Secretary.  The  present 
officers  are  John  D.  Morgan,  Latham  A.  Fish,  and 
John  L.  Marcellus. 
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Jewelry  Manufacturers. — WirthBros.,  92  Broadway, 
E.  D. ;  began  1866.  The  elder  brother  had  been  ap- 
prenticed to  the  trade  in  1850,  and  first  commenced 
business  at  No.  96,  afterwards  removing  to  present 
location.     Jacob  Weis,  104  Montrose  avenue,   estab- 


Bowning  &  Lawrences  Marine  Bail- 
ways  S  Ship  Yard,  on  Gowanus  Canal,  ex- 
tending from   Court  to  Clinton  street. 

Up  to  January,  IS'ZS,  there  was  seven  feet 
of  water  over  all  the  space  occupied  by  this 
yard.      That  winter  was  so  open  that  out- 
door work  was  interrupted  only  two  days  and 
then  by  high  winds.     The  location  was,  hy 
some  persons,  said  to  be  away  out  in  a  coun. 
try  mud-hole:  and,  as  business  had  been  re- 
markably dull  during  the  previous  two  years, 
the  movement  was  ridicule'd  as  being  worthy 
of  no  support  unless  by  lunatics.     Prophets 
were  in  abundance;  but  a  few  months  were 
allowed  for  the  existence  of  the  firm,  such  a 
large  capital  being  required,  and  but  a  small 
amount,    comparatively,    was    visible.    The 
theorists  were  soon  proven  in  error,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  was  a  fixed  fact.    On 
May  29th,  1878,  the  first  railway  was  put  in 
operation,  and  two  years  later  the  second  was 
completed,  and  in  five  years  1,400  vessels,  of 
1,400  tons  register  and  under,  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  water. 

Thirty  tons  of  chains  are  in  use  for  haulmg 
purposes.     The  machinery  weighs   90  tons. 
The  cradles  are  230  and  280  feet  respectively, 
and  weigh  300  tons  each.     The  tracks  rest 
their  entire  length  of  660  feet  upon  piles,  and 
are  perfectly  fair  throughout.     The  locality 
only  required  a  start  to  make  it  desirable  for 
business  purposes.     Machine  and  blacksmith 
shops  soon  sprang  up  alongside.     In  addition 
to  the  Ridgewood  water,  a  2-inch  pipe-well 
was  driven  to  a  depth  of  4"?  feet,  and  a  co- 
pious supply  of  excellent  water  was  obtained; 
this  is  used  to  wash  vessels  and  fill  tanks  and 
boilers.  A  steam  saw,  the  telephone,  fire  tele- 
graph, wrecking  pump,  hydraulic  jacks  and 
every  necessary  facility  has  been  provided. 
All   these,   in   a   land-locked  harbor,  where 
winds  and  currents  have  but  little  efleot,  ren- 
ders this  place   very  attractive  for  vessels 
needing  repairs. 

lished  1876,  at  116  :McKibbin  street;  employs  9  hands. 
Henry  A.  Phillips,  843  WiUoughby  avenue,  agent 
for  the  Monumental  Bronze  Co.,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  served  during  the  Rebellion  as  a  member  of  the 
47th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  Volunteers. 
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EBEN    MOODY   .BOYNTON. 


Mr.  Boynton  was  born  in  the  township  of  Harrisville, 
Medina  county,  Ohio,  July  23,  1840.  His  father  and  mother 
were  natives  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  his  mother  Abigail 
Moody,  being  a  descendant  of  Rev.  William  Moody, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury,  who  landed  there  in 
1635.  The  Moody  family  has  been  famous  for  learning, 
patriotism,  intellectual  force  and  public  influence.  There 
were  many  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  name,  one  of 
whom  was  made  President  of  Harvard  College,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  for  the  more  agreeable  one  of  pastor  of  the 
old  South  Church,  Boston,  where  he  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Bi-itish  hatred  that 
afterward  desecrated  that  sacred  temple  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  by  stabUng  therein  the  horpes  of  the  British 
soldiery.  A  century  previous,  Caleb  Moody,  an  ancestor  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  Bay  by  opposing  the  sur- 
render of  the  charter  of  New  England  to  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dres, urging  revolution  rather  than  submission.  For  this 
course,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Sir  Edmund,  but  subsequently 
released  through  an  uprising  of  the  people,  who  confined 
Andros  in  Mr.  Moody's  place,  and  reimbursed  the  latter  for 
the  sufferings  he  had  endured  in  behalf  of  the  people's 
chartered  rights  and  hberties. 

Alfred  Boynton,  father  of  Eben  Moody  Boynton,  was  de- 
scended from  a  son  of  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  who  came  to 
Newbury  Byfield  in  1636,  and  took  up  a  large  grant  in  com- 
pany with  the  family  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer,  the 
founder  of  Dummer  Academy.  The  famous  deacon  of  that 
church,  for  fifty  years,  was  Joshua  Boynton,  a  son  of  the 
first  settler  of  the  name.  This  worthy  man,  who  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Dummer  Academy,  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven.  Another  m-mber  of  the  family  was 
associate  teacher  at  Rowley  with  Rev.  John  PhUlips,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  founder  of  Phillips'  Academy,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Dummer,  the  oldest  founded  academy  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  last  surviving  pupil  of  Master  Moody,  the  great 
uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  article— Enoch  Boynton— was 
famous  for  having  introduced  the  silk  culture  into  New 
England,  and  for  his  inventive  abihties.  He  died  about 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Eben  Moody  Boynton  came,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  from 
his  birthplace  on  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio,  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors,  in  Newbury,  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  an 
mmate  of  Enoch  Boynton's  family,  and  a  great  favorite 
with  the  old  gentleman,  who  predicted  a  bright  future  for 
the  young  log-cabin  boy.  Educated  in  the  schools  of  New- 
bury, and  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  he  subse- 
quently taught  a  high  school  in  Amesbury,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  John  G.  Whittier,  the  poet.  Requiring  a 
more  active  life,  he  went  into  the  shipment  of  black  walnut 
lumber  from  southern  Michigan,  where  lie  first  perceived  the 
need  of  improvement  in  saw  teeth.  He  first  suggested  the 
''M"-cutting  teeth  to  his  brother,  Alfred  Boynton,  who  was  in 
his  employ,  and  whose  hook  and  gauge-tooth  Lightning  saw 
was  supposed  to  be  the  principal  element  in  the  first  inven- 
tion, though  it  afterward  proved  too  complicated  for  the 
lovr  state  of  skill  among  those  using  saws.  Yet  it  was  the 
first  practical  cutting  saw  ever  known  in  the  history  of  saw 
manufacture  for  cross-cutting.     Subsequently,  Eben  Moody 

oynton  obtained  patents  on  the  several  improvements  now 
in  use  for  simple  "M".shaped  teeth,  slightly  retreating,  which 


have  been  found  greatly  superior  to  the  former  projecting 
plough-shaped  teeth.  These  saws  have  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  Mr.  Boynton  has  manufactured  several  millions  of 
them,  which  have  been  sold  throughout  the  world.  They  are 
the  first  practical  and  scientific  gain  ever  made  in  the  cut- 
ting points  of  saw-teeth,  providing,  as  they  do,  the  front  cut 
of  a  hand-saw,  cutting  both  ways  by  means  of  a  two-pointed 
"M  "-tooth,  perforating  the  wood  in  opposite  directions 
as  drawn  back  and  forth,  the  two  points  of  the  "  M  "  dressed 
and  set  to  cut  in  line,  and  occupying  the  same  space  as  the 
old  pyramidical  single  tooth,  the  cutting  being  thrown  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  "M,"  the  two  parts  of  which  cut  and 
clean  simultaneously  with  unexampled  speed  and  simplicity. 

The  difiiculty  of  introducing  any  new  mechanical  inven- 
tion or  improvement  without  capital,  experience  and  skilled 
labor,  is  well  known,  and  the  intense  opposition  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  saws,  the  numerous  infringements  of  the  Boyn- 
ton patents,  and  the  protracted  suis  at  law  to  maintain  them, 
are  matters  of  historic  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
among  many  imitations  of  the  Boynton  saws  was  one  pat- 
terned after  the  ancient  "M  "-tooth,  of  the  Netherlands  of 
1683,  which  was  discovered  during  the  infringement  suits. 
This  tooth  had  one  point  set  one  way  and  one  the  other,  and 
being  sharpened  on  the  inside,  instead  of  on  the  outside  of  the 
"M,"  was  consequently  not  as  good  as  the  ordinary  "V"-tooth, 
though,  to  the  unskilled  workman,  the  saws  so  made  so 
closely  resembled  the  Lightning  saw,  that,  by  its  use,  unprin- 
cipled manufacturers  and  dealers  were  frequently  able  to 
check  the  enormous  demand  that  was  growing  for  the  Light- 
ning saw,  this  worthless  imitation  being  often  palmed  ofl:  upon 
purchasers  with  the  verbal  statement  that  it  was  the  same 
saw.  Except  for  this,  the  Lightning  saw  would  have  come 
into  universal  use,  since  it  cost  no  more  to  manufacture  it 
than  inferior  saws,  and  its  supremacy  in  speed  and  ease  of 
cutting,  durability,  simplicity  and  practical  utility,  are  un- 
questioned by  scientific  men  the  world  over. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
a  public  test  of  cross-cut  saws  was  ordered  by  the  committee 
of  examination  to  be  made  before  the  Commissioners  of  all 
nations,  at  which  Dom  Pedro,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  was 
present;  and  beside  him,  holding  the  watch,  was  Mr.  Corliss, 
the  famous  engine  builder.  A  twelve-inch  stick  of  solid 
gum-wood  was  sawed  oflE,  in  precisely  six  seconds,  with  a 
hand  cross-cut  saw,  four  and  one-half  feet  long,  drawn  by 
the  two  Boynton  brothers,  Alfred  and  Charles.  Many  of 
the  principal  saw  manufacturers  of  the  world  were  present 
and  expressed  astonishment  at  what  they  saw,  and  it  has 
never  since  been  attempted  to  match  that  record.  All  com- 
petition the  world  over  has  been  distanced  by  the  Boynton 
saw  in  every  public  test,  at  various  State  fairs,  at  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  fairs.  New  York,  at  the  National  Centennial 
Philadelphia;  and  at  the  great  Exposition  of  the  South  Seas 
at  Sydney,  Australia,  in  1879,  the  first  award  was  given 
without  further  test,  upon  the  world-wide  fame  and  record 
known  to  the  Commissioners  of  all  nations  represented  there. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Lightning  saw  has  always 
received  the  first  medals  and  awards  wherever  exhibited. 
Each  saw  bears  a  $500  challenge  that  the  Lightning  saw  is 
the  fastest  saw  in  the  world,  and  no  competitor  has  ever  dared 
to  pubUcly  contest  against  either  the  tool  or  the  time  recorded. 

Mr.  Boynton  has  been  awarded  some  fifteen  patents  relat- 
ing to  saw  tec-th,  saw  frames,  saw  handles,  saw  sets  and  saw 
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files,  as  well  as  to  compartment  ships  and  railways.  In  1867 
he  purchased  the  side-wheel,  130-horse  power  steam  tug,  the 
"Charles  L.  Mather,"  of  New  York,  and  ran  it  to  Newbury- 
port,  and  began  experimenting  to  open  the  Merrimack  River 
for  navigation  to  Lawrence,  Mass.  He  sent  to  Lowell  the  first 
scow-load  of  coal  ever  received  by  water  at  the  harbor 
of  Newburyport,  from  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  coal 
steamers;  towed  it  to  Lawrence,  and  passed  it  through 
the  canal,  to  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  Mr. 
Boynton  has  since  expended  over  $50,000  from  the  rev- 
enues of  his  saw  business  in  opening  up  the  navigation  of 
the  Merrimack,  with  a  view  to  giving  cheaper  coal  and  lum- 
ber freights  and  water  transportation  to  the  large  manufac- 
turing cities  on  its  banks,  where  about  500,000  tons  of  coal 
are  used  annually,  and  manufactures  aggregating  $100,000,- 
000  annually  are  produced.  The  improvements  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  the  delivery  of  $80,000  worth  of  coal  by  water, 
caused  the  railways  to  reduce  their  freights  in  carrying  coal 
to  one-half  the  former  charge,  on  the  plea  of  competition. 
,  An  opposition  so  formidable  has  thus  far  prevented  sufficient 
capital  being  embarked  to  complete  an  enterprise  fraught 
with  so  much  benefit  to  the  300,000  people  eng'aged  in 
manufacturing  near  the  summer  home  of  Mr.  Boynton; 
thoughtful  men  predict  that  the  measure  must  ultimately 
prove  a  great  success.  The  transportation  of  coal  by  steam 
upon  the  Merrimack,  as  far  as  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  first  be- 
gun by  Mr.  Boynton  and  associates  in  1864,  and  has  been  a 
constant  success  ever  since,  all  the  coal  to  Haverhill  and  the 
lower  towns  being  now  received  by  water,  an  indication  of 
the  result  which  enlarged  channels  and  facilities  will  give  to 
the  great  manufacturing  cities  above  Haverhill  in  the  near 
future.  In  order  to  admit  the  deeper  draft  coal  steamers,  and 
open  the  port  for  foreign  commerce,  Mr.  Boynton  first  pro- 
posed to  the  United  States  Government  the  construction  of 
jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  in  a  letter  addressed 
from  his  store  in  New  York,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Office  op  E.  M.  Boynton,       , ) 
New  York,  Nov.  18th,  1879.  ) 
"  Hon.  Geoegb  W.  McCrary,  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  sir;— I  want  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Merrimack  River,  near  Newburyport.  It  is  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  narrow  channel  between  Plum  Island  and  Salisbury, 
continuing  it  in  the  same  width  out  to  twenty-five  feet  depth 
in  the  sea.  By  driving  double  rows  of  piles  and  forming 
jetties,  the  shifting  sands  that  obstruct  the  harbor  will  be 
prevented,  and  the  confined  channel  instead  of  spreading 
like  a  fan  as  it  now  does,  and  changing  in  every  storm,  will 
be  rendered  as  deep  as  it  is  between  Plum  Island  and  Salis- 
bury, where  for  half  a  mile  it  averages  thirty-five  feet  in 
depth. 

Coal  steamers  of  one  thousand  tons  arrive  and  depart 
twice  each  week  at  great  peril,  bringing  about  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  anthracite  coal  this  year.  About  five  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  are  used  in  the  valley,  the  population  of 
which  is  nearly  half  a  million  people.  About  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  products  are  sent  away  an- 
nually, and  it  is  desirable  that  the  coal  and  lumber,  corn 
and  cotton,  in  which  the  entire  country  is  interested,  shall 
have  free  access.  The  government  has  already  accomplished 
much  in  river  improvements,  which  goes  for  naught  unless 
the  harbor  be  rendered  accessible.  I  will  furnish  steamers 
and  men,  and  pay  all  the  expense,  if  you  will  request  Gen- 
eral Thom  to  meet  me  and  make  the  preliminary  survey. 
The  coast  survey  furnishes  the  principal  data  needed.  I  have 
consulted  General  Thom,  who  is  alive  to  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  interests  involved  and  the  pressing  need  of  im- 
mediate action.  With  great  respect,  I  remain 
"Yours,  very  truly, 
(Signed)  "  E.  M.  Boynton." 

Although  this  plan  was  at  first  objected  to  on  behalf  of 
the  government  by  General  George  Thorn,  Colonel  of  En- 
gineers U.  S.  A.,  on  the  ground  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  boring,  sounding,  surveys  and  current 


observations,  undaunted  by  the  prospect  that  on  account  of 
these  objections  the  work  would  be  delayed  for  years  and 
the  refusal  of  the  War  Department  to  accept  his  offer  to  pay 
for  preliminary  surveys,  Mr.  Boynton  next  procured  copies 
of  the  surveys  of  the  United  States  Navy  of  1851  and  of 
1878,  and  on  February  16th,  1879,  he  forwarded  copies  of 
the    same,    showing  the  changes   of   sand  at   the   harbor 
bar,    and  giving  the    data  necessary   for    appropriations. 
Ten  days  later   the    Secretary  of  War  forwarded   to  Mr, 
Boynton    the    approval    of   General    Thom   and    of   the 
War    Department,    of    his    project    for    constructing  jet- 
ties   at   Newburyport,    at   the  mouth   of   the  Merrimack 
estimating   the    cost   of   granite   work   as   not  to  exceed 
$600,000,  and  an  appropriation  was  secured,  after  one  rejec- 
tion, by  the  committee,  of  $50,000  to  begin  the  work.    The 
adoption  of  Mr.   Boynton's  plan  was  complete,  and  over 
$100,000  has  since  been   expended,   and  granite  jetties  ex- 
tend respectively  five  hundred  feet  from  the  southern  shore 
and  fourteen  hundred  feet  from  the  northern  shore,  and  are 
to  be  extended  four  thousand  and  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
respectively,  thus  compressing  the  immense  waters  of  the 
Merrimack  and  tidal  currents  by  a  harbor  in  the  ocean,  with 
an  entrance  one  thousand  feet  wide.    This  is  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  section,  and  its  completion  will  be  a  mon- 
ument of  granite,  as  enduring  as  the  continent,  to  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton's labors  in  behalf  of  the  Merrimack  valley  and  the  an- 
cient historic  city  of  Newburyport. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Boynton  was  selected  by  Messrs.  (Jeorge 
Opdyke,  William  Orton,  Peter  Cooper,  Wallace  P.  Groom, 
John  Williams,  and  other  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  to  represent  the 
city  of  New  York,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  at  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  London,  in  February  of  that  year. 

The  courtesies  received  at  our  Centennial  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  British  Association  mBntioned,  led  to  the  invi- 
tation, in  reponse  to  which  Mr.  Boynton  was  commissioned, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  take  part  as  a  delegate  from  the 
United  States  in  that  distinguished  body.  He  participated 
actively  in  debate  during  three  days'  sessions. 

Speech  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Boynton,  of  New  York,  at  the  Dinner 
given  by  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  British  Empire,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
London,  England,  February  $lst,  1877,  Lord  Salisbury 
Presiding. 

His  experience  of  England  was  a  succession  of  surprises. 
On  his  first  night  here  he  had  been  permitted  a  seat  on  the 
floor  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  listened  to  the  very  in- 
structive debate  on  Indian  finances,  trade,  and  resources. 
And  here  we  listen  to  the  noble  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  the 
delegated  absolute  ruler  of  that  wonderful  land.  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  ruled  less  than  ten  millions  of  people; 
Xerxes  never  fifty  millions;  imperial  Rome,  scarce  ever 
a  hundred  millions;  and  at  my  side  is  a  Christian  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  who  rules  absolutely  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  ten  thousand  miles  away.  It  crushes 
a  Republican  to  think  of  such  personal  responsibility. 
What  it  would  be  to  feel  it  he  did  not  know;  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  Bible,  which  Queen  Victoria  gave  as  the  secret 
of  England's  greatness  must  be  his  guide,  and  that  God  his 
helper,  to  succeed  in  meeting  his  responsibility.  He  was 
glad  to  know  that  not  one  of  the  sixty  thousand  Englishmen 
in  India  could  strike  the  poorest  native  without  liability  to 
answer  before  a  magistrate  to  English  law. 

America  is  free.  They  had  some  civil  troubles,  from  abol- 
ishing an  ancient  institution — slavery— in  fifteen  States.  Ine 
work  of  freedom  it  took  England  six  hundred  years  to  ac- 
complish has  been  completed  in  the  past  twelve  years. 
Statesmanship  was,  however,  springing  up  in  those  States; 
the  love  of  peace  and  pride  of  country  found  new  expres- 
sion recently  where  least  expected.  Neither  execution  nor 
confiscation  followed  their  war,   in  whjch   three   million 
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soldiers  sincerely  battled.  No  right  hands  of  the  conquered 
were  severed  on  the  Bcaffiold;  all  would  now  shield  the  na- 
tion's honor  if  threatened  from  abroad;  while  their  Presi- 
dent slept  securely  without  soldier  or  sentinel. 

Mr.  Boynton  did  not  wonder  at  our  pride  of  country,  this 
beautiful  land,  filled  with  such  memories  as  cluster  round 
Westminster  Abbey.  Yet  the  poets,  statesmen,  heroes, 
scholars  and  history  of  Britain,  were  shared  by  their  children 
in  America.  His  ancestors  came  from  Britain  to  Massachu- 
setts two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  yet  more  and  more  was 
England  honored  in  New  England  and  the  United  States  — 
your  great  dead  men  walk  and  breathe  the  air  of  America. 
The  church  and  the  school  were  abroad  in  his  country,  and 
the  masters  of  English  literature  were  read  quite  as  much 
there  as  are  here  Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  Bryant  and 
Holmes.  We  have  no  such  grand  antiquities  of  human 
hands  in  America;  but  if  any  here  present  landed  at  Halifax, 
they  might  ride  in  one  direction  four  thousand  miles,  en 
route  to  their  Pacific  states  —visit  New  York,  the  com- 
mercial port  of  the  continent,  and  other  large  young  cities 
—crossing  wide  states  and  prairies  of  limitless  fertility  — 
sweep  on  swift  palace  trains  over  many  mountain  ranges 
higher  than  the  Alpine  passes  trod  by  Hannibal  and  Napo- 
leon. Yet  they  had  a  few  antiquities.  When  Adam  was 
young  their  great  California  redwood  trees  had  sprouted. 
(Applame).  When  the  morning  stars  sang  the  song  of  crea- 
tion, their  Niagara  joined  in  the  chorus.  {Applause).  Eng- 
land owned  the  Canadian,  we  the  American  half  of  that 
four  thousand  feet  wide  of  mingled  falling  waters.  And,  as 
he  had  often  looked  at  the  blended  mountain  of  spray  that 
rose  to  the  clouds  from  Niagara,  the  sun-blaze  on  its  fore- 
head, linking  the  rainbows  round  its  throne,  was  to  him  a 
symbol  of  perpetual  peace  between  England  and  America; 
to  promote  such  peace  and  reciprocity  and  good- will  should 
ever  be  the  object  of  his  life.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Boynton  received  invitations  to  many  cities  and  towns 
in  Great  Britain,  and  was  presented  to  her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Royal  family  at  Buckingham  Palace.  His 
speeches  at  London  and  afterward  at  the  Plymouth  meeting 
attracted  great  attention,  and  he  received  thirty  invitations 
which  he  could  not  accept. 

After  visiting  France  and  Italy,  and  examining  various 
engineering  works  of  harbor  and  river  improvements,  Mr. 
Boynton  returned.  He  was  tendered  a  dinner  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  which  he  declined.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  the  President,  Hon.  George  Opdyke,  in 
tones  of  highest  eulogy.  In  sad  contrast,  Mr.  Boynton, 
with  Messrs.  Francis  B.  Thurber  and  John  F.  Henry,  after- 
ward constituted  a  committee  to  draft  eulogies  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  President  Opdyke  upon  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  13, 1880.  December  15th,  following,  as  delegate 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Washington,  Mr.  Boynton  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  important  measures,  and 
introduced  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Messrs.  Eeagan  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Beck 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  banquet  held  December  17th. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  at  that  time  contesting  member  of  Con- 
gress wrsMs  George  B.  Loring,  from  the  famous  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts Essex  county  district.  He  had  reluctantly  per- 
mitted his  name  to  be  used  as  that  of  an  Independent  and 
mtional  candidate,  and  supposed  that  he  had  been  defeated 
by  less  than  one  hundred  votes;  but  the  discovery  of  a  much 
toger  number  of  illegal  votes  led  General  Butler  and  Hon. 
t^aleb  Cushmg  to  believe  Mr.  Boynton  elected,  and  it  took 
two  years  to  decide  the  matter.  He  refused  to  make  any 
terms  with  either  of  the  old  parties,  and  therefore  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  the  seat  to  which  these  able  coun- 
selors, and  such  men  as  General  Weaver  (a  minority  of  the 
coinmittee ,  General  Regan,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
declared  him  entitled. 

The  question  was  not  finally  decided  until  just  before  the 
inauguration  of  President  Garfield,  thus  giving  Mr.  Boynton 
iwo  years  of  Congressional  observation,  which  has  proved 
or  great  value  to  him,  and  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  dis- 
gusting him  with  politics. 

pi;fii?°''°u°'^,*°*  P*"^*  i"!  tlie  inauguration  of  President 
a^lf  ti  1-?^  .  ^^'^^  political  act,  and  has  since  devoted  him- 
18S0  f  "'^'^^ture  and  farming.  He  sold  out  his  patents  in 
Wn  rp^  incorporated  company  at  36  Devoe  street,  Brook- 
vm;,,;?®^?®'^  '^^^^^^  at  $300,000;  having  the  preceding 
«?ft  nm  I  n's  own  management,  earned  $63,000  gross  and 
»w,uuu  net  profits,  and  whatever  discouragements  in  manu- 


facturing or  losses  may  hereafter  occur,  the  Lightning  saws 
up  to  that  date  had  been  an  unquestioned  success  the  world 
over.  The  cutting  of  wood  with  cross-cut  saws  by  farmers, 
and  the  saving  of  fuel  because  the  short-sawed  blocks  are  so 
easily  split,  it  is  computed  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  in 
speaking  of  this  saw,  that  it  causes  a  saving  of  $50,000,000 
or  more  annually  in  the  United  States  alone,  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Boynton.  The 
sale  of  cross-cut  saws  has  increased  twenty-fold  in  the  United 
States  since  he  began  his  public  experiments,  the  saws  supei:- 
seding  the  use  of  axes,  which  wasted  all  tough  and  knotty 
timber,  to  say  nothing  of  chips  and  the  loss  of  time  in  cutting. 
The  waste  of  fuel  was  thirty  per  cent.,  now  saved  by  the  use 
of  saws. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  nominated  for  member  of  Congress  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  Essex  county,  in  1880,  in  a  district 
which,  with  one  exception,  has  been  almost  unanimously  Re- 
publican, (since  the  days  when  Rantoul  and  Choate  and 
Cushing  represented  it),  yet  Mr.  Boynton  received  about  2,000 
moi'e  votes  than  had  previously  been  necessary  to  elect;  the 
largest  vote  ever  given  a  Democratic  Congressional  can- 
didate in  that  district.  It  being  presidential  year,  the  Re- 
publican party  prevailed,  although  many  Republicans  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Boynton;  and  his  opponent's  native  city,  Newbury- 
port,  thoug:h  overwhelmingly  Republican,  gave  Mr.  Boynton 
a  large  majority,  showing  how  high  was  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors  and  townsmen.  Extracts 
are  annexed  from  a  Congressional  speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton, which  has  been  pronounced  to  contain  the  best  defense  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  has 
ever  been  given,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  extension  of 
suffrage  by  Massachusetts  in  conformity  therewith,  is  only  a 
question  of  time.    We  copy  from  the  Congressional  Record : 

"Men  of  Massachusetts,  dare  you  take  this  responsibility  ? 
Loring  has  quoted  young  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Massachu- 
setts; Ohio  does  not  do  this  deed  of  disfranchising  weakness 
and  wickedness.  Iowa  does  not  perform  this  infamy:  Maine 
does  not  disfranchise  her  people.  New  Hampshire,  adjoining 
Massachusetts,  with  a  similar  people  in  every  respect,  does 
not  find  it  necessary.  Shall  Massachusetts  dim  the  lustre  of 
her  heroes,  go  back  upon  the  teachings  of  her  history,  give 
the  lie  to  her  professions?  Shall  she  act  the  part  of  those 
rulers  in  Judea,  who,  when  Jesus  was  crucified,  would  not 
enter  the  judgment  hall  for  fear  of  being  defiled,  yet  when 
the  stern  and  bloody  Roman  governor  said,  "  I  find  no  fault 
in  him,"  cried  out  "  Let  him  be  crucified!  Give  us  Barrabas, 
the  robber! 

"Men  of  Massachusetts,  shield  not  yourselves  behind  your 
illustrious  names.  As  well  might  Loring,  petitioning  for 
national  appointment,  go  to  the  gravestones  of  our  ancient 
Salem  for  names  to  secure  it  as  to  seek  to  answer  the  points 
of  law  and  fact  in  this  case  by  taking  refuge  behind  the  his- 
tory, the  fame,  and  the  glory  of  our  ancient  Commonwealth. 
Massachusetts  is  not  that  little  space  between  the  hills  of 
Berkshire  and  the  sands  of  Barnstable;  she  is  now  fifteen  mil- 
lion of  descendants,  whose  warehouses  are  in  every  portion 
of  the  Republic  from  Maine  to  San  Francisco;  it  is  the  liberty- 
loving  men  of  America,  it  is  the  ideas  that  come  down  to  us 
from  the  scaffold  of  Sidney,  from  the  words  of  Locke  in  his 
exile,  from  the  pilgrims  and  Puritans,  from  John  Hancock, 
Adams,  Warren,  from  James  Otis,  insisting  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny,  speaking  for  universal 
manhood  suffrage  in  the  old  cradle  of  liberty.  I  adjure  you 
by  all  her  immortals  and  by  the  kindred  revolutionary  heroes 
of  Virginia,  by  the  Sumters  and  Marions  of  South  Carolina, 
by  every  battlefield  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  liberty  won  in 
our  last  sad,  fratricidal  strife,  that  you  be  true  to  your  official 
oaths,  be  true  to  the  genius  of  American  liberty  and  manhood 
suffrage,  and  true  to  the  destiny  of  this  the  great  master  re- 
public of  our  world. 

"  You  stand  at  the  dividing  line  between  a  free  and  a  re- 
stricted ballot.  Beside  you  are  vast  syndicates  and  giant 
corporations  that  urge  you  to  disfranchise  the  people;  that 
urge  you  to  make  the  people  weak  and  helpless;  that  urge 
you  to  take  from  millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
their  lawful  rights  and  erect  an  empire." 

*********** 

"The  United  States  Census  of  1880  shows  that  from  the 
same  population  three  men  voted  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  only  two  voted  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  a  population  of  similar  intelligence  and  employment. 
If  Maine,  that  up  to  1830  shared  and  illustrated  the  history 
of  Massachusetts,   safely  gives  equality,   why  cannot   the 
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mother  State?  Does  it  dim  the  splendor  or  retard  the  success 
of  Ohio  because  she  does  not  refuse  a  vote  to  the  poorest  f reed- 
man  in  her  borders?  Have  we  not  in  America's  three  hundred 
thousand  free  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  security  that 
intelligence  shall  rule,  without  making  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  tremble  at  the  loss  of  his  manhood  suffrage." 
*********** 

"  Had  the  equality  proclaimed  in  our  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence  been  real,  a  million  men  would  not  have  died 
to  write  freedom  in  the  Constitution.  Two  hundred  thousand 
black:  men  fought  for  their  liberty.  The  colored  people  alooe 
outnumber  our  nation  when  it  won  independence.  You  legis- 
late for- our  fifty  millions  of  to-day,  for  the  five  hundred  mil- 
lions that  will  celebrate  our  next  centennial.  No  power  can 
compel  you  to  do  justice  and  keep  your  oath  at  freedom's  al- 
tar. Will  you  refuse  and  dim  the  splendor  of  the  hero-crim- 
soned flag  that  is  destined  to  gather  in  all  the  States  of  the 
New  World — destined  to  teach  law  and  liberty,  peace  and 
fraternity  to  all  mankind.  That  flag  is  alike  for  the  lowly 
and  the  strong;  touching  earth,  it  sweeps  the  stars. 

"  The  uncounted  generations  that  have  come  and  gone,  the 
slow  advance  of  freedom  through  sixty  centuries,  the  mis- 
takes that  have  darkened  history,  warn  us  vigilantly  to  guard 
the  summit  of  man's  liberty,  our  Constitution  so  dearly  won. 
The  morning  gilds  our  mountain  heights  of  freedom;  when 
surpassed  by  noon  it  shall  only  make  the  men  that  held  their 
passes  immortal." 

Mr.  Boynton  expects  to  give  great  attention  to  the  railway 
problem  in  the  near  future,  and  is  confident  that  the  new 
bicycle  trains  he  has  invented  will  permit  a  possible  attain- 
ment of  speed  that  will  carry  them  across  the  continent, 
with  perfect  safety  and  great  economy,  in  a  single  day,  and 
render  the  use  of  sleeping-cars,  or  stoppages  for  sleep  and 
rest,  unnecessary,  while  they  will  admit  of  the  automatic 
handling  of  grain  and  coal  without  the  use  of  elevators.  We 
have  traced  Mr.  Boynton's  inventions  in  saws  until  they 
have  passed  from  his  hands  into  the  control  of  a  corporation, 
and  his  enterprise  in  improving  the  Merrimack  river  and 
harbor,  which  is  now  superseded  by  government  action  that 
it  is  believed  will  ensure  its  final  and  complete  success. 
There  are  two  other  inventions  of  great  importance  relating 
to  the  construction  of  compartment  ships.  His  experience 
in  running  the  rapids  of  the  Merrimack,  below  Lawrence, 
with  scows,  and  his  recognition  of  the  danger  of  their  sink- 
ing, when  pierced,  and  thus  obstructing  the  channel,  as  well 
as  becoming  a  total  loss,  led  him  to  invent  a  system  of  plank 
partitions  dividing  the  scows  lengthwise  and  crosswise  into 
compartments  six  feet  square,  these  partitions  bolted  to- 
gether taking  the  place  of  knees  with  greater  economy  of 
construction,  supporting  the  decks  upon  which  the  railway 
tracks  and  sixteen  cars  rest,  and  rendering  the  sudden  sink- 
ing of  scow  and  cargo  impossible. 

It  is  believed  a  similar  structure  for  fishing  vessels  and 
passenger  steamers  would  prevent  much  loss  of  life  and 
effectually  prevent  the  shifting  of  cargoes.  The  compart- 
ments would  need  to  be  larger  than  those  described  above  in 
large  vessels;  but.  as  access  is  provided  to  each  of  them  from 
the  centre,  the  filling  of  any  one  of  them  with  water  would 
not  endanger  the  others.  These  compartment  scows  proved 
a  great  success  where  the  sinking  and  destruction  of  other 
scows  was  inevitable.  Mr.  Boynton's  railway  patents  of 
1880  and  1881,  embracing  some  fifteen  diagrams,  have  not  yet 
been  brought  into  public  use.  Many  subordinate  improve- 
ments connected  with  them  are  in  progress.  All  combined, 
are  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  railway  in 
carrying  passengers  and  grain,  coal  and  rolling  freights. 

An  inch  board  twelve  inches  wide,  turned  edgewise,  is 
theoretically  twelve  times  as  strong  as  when  lying  flatwise, 
and  it  is  certainly  no  heavier.  His  plan  embraces  the  con- 
struction of  railway  carriages,  with  great  vertical  depth  and 
narrowness,  which  shall  be  likewise  light  and  strong.  He 
constructs  essentially  a  bicycle  train,  with  wheels  two  or 
three  times  larger  than  the  present  railway  wheels,  designed 
at  each  revolution  of  the  drive  wheel,  to  double  or  treble  any 
rate  of  railway  speed  hitherto  attained,  by  the  size  of  the 
wheels  and  the  lightness  of  the  narrow  train.  The  bicycle 
train  is  planned  to  run  on  a  single  rail,  clasped  between 
Bessemer  steel  plates,  below  which  the  groove  and  track  are 
connected  with  a  corresponding  groove  and  track  overhead, 
upheld  by  trestle  wheels  above  the  cars,  the  contrivances 
overhead  keeping  the  train  vertical  and  giving  it  the  pre- 
cision in  transit  through  this  open  trestle-tunnel  of  a  bullet 
in  a  gun-barrel.     While  the  train  cannot  leave  the  track,  it 


is  designed  to  be  of  such  lightness,  narrowness,  depth  and 
strength,  that  it  can  be  carried  over  cities  and  outside  of 
bridges  with  little  expense  and  wonderful  directness.  Acci- 
dent is  rendered  impossible,  as,  with  one  wheel  below  and  one 
in  each  end,  the  lower  edge  of  the  car  of  steel  glides  within  an 
inch  of  the  bottom  rail  and  groove  so  that  if  a  wheel  should 
break,  the  narrow  steel  bottom  of  the  oar  would  simply  slide 
in  a  steel  groove  until  the  train  should  be  stopped.  The  form 
of  the  car  being  elliptical,  similar  to  the  structure  in  which  it 
runs,  with  a  drive-wheel  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter 
the  train  being  only  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the  railway 
trains  now  in  use,  the  locomotive  could  be  propelled  by  much 
less  steam  than  is  now  employed  running  the  train  at  three 
times  the  speed  of  one  of  our  fastest  express  trains.  The 
cars  riding  upon  one  wheel  of  six  feet  diameter  at  eacli  end, 
no  more  turns  would  be  made  and  no  heating  of  spindles 
would  occur.  If  electricity  should  be  employed  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  bicycle  trains,  the  large  drive-wheels  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  lighter  structures  used. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  constructing  such  a  rail- 
way, with  its  rolling  stock,  would  not  be  greater  than  the 
present  cost  of  railways,  as  it  would  be  built  on  single  posts, 
occupying  no  more  space  than  telegraph  poles;  the  structure 
is  also  patented  to  carry  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  above, 
always  accessible  for  repair,  the  strong  and  frequent  support 
of  which  would  render  the  interruption  of  telegraphic  service 
in  connection  with  the  railroad  impossible.  The  bicycle  train 
could  also  be  used  over  the  tracks  of  the  present  Pacific 
Railway,  using  one  of  the  inner  tracks  and  coupling  against 
a  groove  rail  twenty  feet  above  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
previously  described  ;  but  a  complete  structure  of  steel,  or 
wood,  and  a  track  of  steel  to  fit  it,  are  recommended  by  Mr. 
Boynton  as  best  realizing  his  plans. 

Distinguished  engineers  have  given  the  patents  their 
highest  approval,  and  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Boynton's  in- 
vention is  destined  to  make  a  revolution  in  rapid  transit. 
The  bicycle  train,  it  is  thought,  would  cover,  without  any 
more  turns  of  the  wheels,  or  any  greater  expenditure 
of  force  than  are  now  necessary,  the  distance  between 
Boston  and  New  York  in  ninety  minutes,  or  that  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  thirty  minutes.  Each 
car,  instead  lof  riding  upon  sixteen  wheels,  and  weighing 
ten  to  twenty  tons,  as  now,  would  be  suspended  between 
two  wheels,  one  at  each  end,  dispensing  with  fourteen 
wheels,  eight  axle-trees,  and  flve-eighths  of  the  weight. 
Like  the  bicycle,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  motion  for 
wheeled  vehicles,  it  would  be  free  from  all  liability  to  acci- 
dent an  d  susceptible  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
has  been  attained  by  any  other  style  of  car. 

The  cars  are  designed  to  be  made  wide  enough  for  the 
seating  of  two  persons  only.  The  traction  could  be  increased 
by  pressure  of  the  guide-wheel  against  the  overhead-wheel, 
enabling  the  locomotive  to  climb  grades,  and,  with  the  West- 
inghouse  brake,  to  regulate  the  speed,  little  grading  would  be 
required.  It  must  be  seen,  also,  that  no  more  right  of  way 
would  be  necessary  than  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line.  All  obstruction  by  cattle,  snow,  or  the  crossing  of 
other  roads,  would  be  obviated  by  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  road.  Its  narrowness  would  permit  its  support  on 
brackets  among  rocks  and  mountains,  and  if  tunneling  were 
required,  the  tunnel  need  be  no  wider  than  a  miner's  drift. 

It  is  thought  that  this  plan  of  Mr.  Boynton's  solves  the 
problem  of  a  through  line  traversing  North  and  South 
America,  as  it  seems  the  best  for  railroad  construction  in  all 
climates,  and  through  varying  sections  of  country.  Mr. 
Boynton  will  give  his  attention  to  this  great  question  here- 
after; and  being  still  a  young  man,  should  his  life  be  spared, 
he  will,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  try  to  work  out  results 
of  importance  in  the  lines  of  invention,  and  mechanical  and 
commercial  progress.  His  patents  have  heretofore  proven 
of  an  original  and  practical  character,  and  his  more  daring 
and  radical  designs  are  believed  to  contain  the  elements  ot 
greater  triumphs  than  he  has  to  this  time  achieved. 

Mr.  Boynton's  articles  in  the  public  press,  quarterly  re- 
views and  periodicals,  and  his  public  speeches  and  addresses, 
would  fill  a  volume.  His  originality,  vigor  and  eloquence 
have  given  him  a  national  fame;  while  his  inventions  in 
saws,  tools,  ships  and  railways  have  added  much  to  the 
wealth  and  progress  of  the  ai-ts  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He 
is  a  man  loved  by  his  friends  and  feared  by  his  eneniies ; 
his  individuality  and  outspoken  methods  of  procedure 
arouse  envy  and  antagonism,  while  his  courtesy  to  his  op- 
ponents has  frequently  won  tributes  of  praise  from  nis 
adversaries. 
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Isaac  A.  Ketcham,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  is  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  a  number  of  new  devices,  two  of  which  were  for 
regulating  torpedoes  or  submarine  batteries,  which  are  used 
by  the  U.  S.  Government,  aid  were  hailed  as  a  new  era  in 
naval  warfare.  The  accompanying  cut,  taken  from  Harpers' 
Weekly,  Oct.  1,  1884,  represents  the  first  iron-clad  torpedo- 
boat  built  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  on  Mr.  Ketcham's  plan. 
It  was  named  the  New  Era,  and  was  used  on  the  James  River, 
and  other  places,  for  clearing  harbor  obstructions.  So  for- 
midable was  the  little  ship  that  she  could,  with  impunity,  de- 
posit her  sheila  under  the  obstructions  to  be  removed,  under 
the  guns  of  the  enemy.  Her  officers  were  confident  in  her 
power  to  destroy  all  the  monitors  afloat,  without  injury  to 
the  little  craft,  which  did  not  carry  a  gun.  The  second  in- 
vention was  a  device  by  which  an  endless  cable  is  used  for 
adjusting  torpedoes  or  batteries  across  channel-ways  for 
harbor  protection.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Ketcham,  dated  February 
8,  1863,  and  sent  from  on  board  of  the  flagship  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron,  by  direction  of  Admiral  Porter,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  offering  to  join  him,  and  put  both  the  inventions  in 
practice,  stated  that  the  rebels  were  using  the  endless  cable, 
and  that  the  land  forces  had  to  be  used  to  clear  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  before  he  could  move  his  fleet;  adding  that  he 
could  not  use  either  invention  without  the  consent  of  the 
Navy  Department.  The  endless  cable  for  adjusting  tor- 
pedoes, was  recommended  in  connection  with  the  Timbey 
Battery,  better  known  as  rotary  battery,  as  used  on  the 
monitors  for  the  protection  of  New  Yorlc  harbor. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Ketcham  failed  in  his  attempt  to  secure  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an  investigation  into  the  merits 
of  the  above  inventions.  In  1863,  when  the  rebel  iron-clad 
Arkansas  was  moving  in  the  western  waters,  a  similar  at- 
tempt failed;  he  then  made  application  for  letters  patent, 
which  he  received  in  October,  1862.  Tired  of  applying  to 
the  Navy  Department,  on  October  24.  1862,  he  addressed 
President  Lincoln,  who  immediately  referred  it  to  the  Navy 
Department.  On  the  29th,  he  received  a  reply,  stating  that 
the  invention  would  be  examined;  but  the.  matter  rested 


UNITED  STATES  TORPEDO  BOAT,  "NEW  EHA." 

A,  Arm.       B.  Basket.      0,  Torpedo.      D,  Pllot-House.      E,  Smoke-Stack. 
F,  Ventilator. 

until  April  1,  1863.  Despairing  of  any  attention  in  that 
quarter,  he  notified  the  governors  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  other  States,  from  whom  he  received 
kind  acknowledgments,  referring  liim  to  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment. He  then  addressed  another  letter  (March,  1863)  to  the 
President,  with  drawings,  stating  that  if  he  did  not  receive 
a  reply  in  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  he  should  dis- 
pose of  his  invention  to  other  parties.  April  1,  1863,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  report: 

"  The  Commission  has  had  under  consideration  Mr. 
Ketcham's  inventions,  and  report  as  follows  as  to  the  first: 
As  the  firing  of  a  gun  under  water  had  not  been  advan- 
tageously demonstrated,  they  recommend  no  further  action; 
and  as  to  the  second,  the  use  of  the  endless  cable  had  some 
novelty  in  it,  and  recommend  no  further  action. 

"  Signed,  Gideon  Welles, 

"  Secretary,  U.  S.  N." 
The  first  patent  was  for  a  method  of  advancing  a  torpedo 
or  battery  through  the  side,  bow,  or  stern  of  a  vessel,  beneath 
the  water-line,  by  the  use  of  a  sliding  shaft  to  be  exploded 
while  held  oflf,  after  being  detached  from  the  shaft  by  some 
suitable  device.  As  shown  in  the  above  cut,  there  is  no  gun 
used.  The  second  was  for  the  use  of  an  endless  cable,  across 
channel- ways,  running  from  inside  of  fortifications,  to  adjust 
torpedoes  to  a  suitable  position.  Soon  after  the  investiga- 
tion a  government  commission  recommended  the  building  ot 
a  ship  to  be  armed  with  one  of  Mr.  Ketcham's  inventions,  as 
verified  by  three  engineers.  Their  verifications,  attachea  to 
a  petition,  were  presented  to  Secretary  Welles  m  person,  by 
Mr.  Ketcham,  after  the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Welles  refused  to  entertain  the  subject.  After  his  remo™, 
they  were  received  by  Secretary  Borie,  who  had  promisea  to 
investigate  the  matter,  but  the  investigation  has  never  fieen 
held.  On  March  24,  1870,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Scluima^er 
M.  C. ,  from  Brooklyn,  introduced  a  bill  m  Congress,  granting 
Isaac  A.  Ketcham  compensation  for  the  use  of  his  patent  Dy 
the  U.  S.  government,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commrttee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  last  «nort 
was  made  in  1883,  asking  a  hearing  by  President  AithM, 
which  was  referred  to  Secretary  Chandler;  and  after  a  num 
ber  of  evasive  replies,  he  reported  that  he  had  no  other  lepoit 
to  make  than  the  one  made  in  1870.  Mi".  Ketcham  never  le 
ceived  nor  heard  of  such  report.  ,  ,„„  .     rr  ^Uno'fnn 

Mr.  Isaac  A.  Ketcham  was  born  in  1827  m  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  and  was  the  only  son  of  John  and  Gharry  Kem. 
He  married  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  S-  Kobbins 
Huntington.  Both  his  own  and  his  wife's  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Long  Island.  They  have  two  sons, 
the  oldest,  George  F.,  a  physician  in  good  standing,  a  grauu 
ate  of  Long  Islaid  College  Hospital;  the  youngest,  Warren 
A.,  an  artist  by  nature.  „    ,  „.„Dr,t  tor- 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  name  of  the  government  to 
pedo  boat ''  New  Era"  was  afterwards  changed  to  &wom 
boli,"  and  later  to  "  Spuytenduyvil."  Mr.  Ketcham  feels  tMt 
he  has  suffered  much  and  long,  after  his  large  outlay  wtua 
and  money,  by  the  government's  delay,  but  is  confident  tnat 
justice  will  be  done  to  his  invention  and  claim. 
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In  tracing  the  career  of  prominent  men,  it  is  our  desire  to 
conduct  our  narrative  with,  equal  truth,  delicacy  and  de- 
corum, to  avoid  undue  panegyric  on  one  side,  and  the  danger 
of  disguising  those  real  talents  and  adornments  which  our 
subjects  actually  possess,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
adulation. 

There  are  certain  characters  not  easily  described  ;  there 
are  others  so  transparent  that  their  portrayal  is  a  felicitous 
task.  It  is  with  the  mental  as  with  facial  portraits — some  of 
which  easily  elicit  the  abilities  of  the  painter,  causing  his 
pencil  to  move  naturally  and  truthfully  over  the  canvas,  its 
every  touch  bringing  out  the  life-like  expressions  of  a  counte- 
nance, until  it  stands  before  him  the  exact  representation  of 
the  original. 

In  many  respects,  the  character  we  are  about  to  portray 
belongs  to  this  class  ;  it  is  the  career  of  an  ardent,  strong, 
determined  mind,  intent  on  attaining  success  by  untiring 
diligence,  by  the  exercise  of  those  traits  which  adorn  the 
character  of  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  business  man, 
who  attains  wealth  and  prominence  in  the  legitimate  chan- 
nels of  business  and  commerce,  instead  of  those  wild  specu- 
lations which,  at  best,  are  but  little  removed  from  gambling, 
and  whose  fluctuations  and  revulsions  often  terminate  in 
sudden  ruin. 

William  Irvine  Preston  was  born  at  Cato,  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  September  3,  1828.  He  was  a  son  of  Andrews  and  Eliza 
Ann  (FeiTis)  Preston.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  born  November  29, 1788,  and  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Louisa  (Abbot)  Preston. 

Mr.  WiUiam  I.  Preston's  great-grandfather,  Jacob  Preston, 
was  born  March  7,  1733,  and  the  name  of  one  of  his  children, 
who  was  a  Tory  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  has  never  been 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  family. 

The  father  of  William  I.  Preston  early  in  life  removed  from 
Connecticut  to  Ira,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  and,  after  several 
years'  clerkship,  he  entered  into  a  copartnership  with  Hon. 
Augustus  F.  Ferris,  for  many  years  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cayuga  Co.,  in  a  general  mercan- 
tile business  in  the  village  of  Cato. 

PIThe  firm  of  Ferris  &  Preston  existed  for  many  years, 
drawing  its  patronage  from  every  part  of  northern  Cayuga 
Co.  Perhaps  no  mercantile  establishment  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  and  retaining  the  unUmited  confidence  of 
all  classes  of  people  in  that  part  of  the  State  than  this. 

The  junior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Preston,  possessed  a 
mind  naturally  qualified  to  enter  easily  into  the  details  of 
public  and  private  business  affairs.  He  was  influential  as  a 
pohtician;  and,  in  recognition  of  his  marked  abilities,  his 
upright  character  and  other  popular  attainments,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  Cayuga  Co.  to  represent  them  in 
™  State  Legislature  for  the  years  1827,  1835  and  1840. 
WMe  he  was  active  in  politics  he  was  not  aggressively  so, 
and  retained  in  a  large  degree  the  respect  of  his  political 
opponents.  =        o  r  f 

^1  u  •  ^"^^  ^^^^  *  man's  true  popularity  begins  at  home 
witli  his  neighbors,  where  he  is  best  known.  Taking  this  for 
a  cntenon,  Andrews  Preston's  popularity  was  of  a  true  and 
i„??'antial  type.  The  equitable  traits  of  his  character  were 
mmcated  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  chosen  the 
armtrator  m  all  neighborhood  disputes,  and  selected  as  the 
vujage  counseUor  and  conveyancer,  drawing  with  remark- 
awe  accuracy  and  skill  all  papers  usually  drawn  by  lawyers. 
T,.T  ^^  y^^^^  in  marriage  to  Ehza  Ann,  daughter  of 
hn™  t  1??' *''®  ^^^^^^  member  of  the  firm.  There  were 
TrJ^,  •  J^^  marriage  eleven  children,  of  whom  William 
inl  „  ^  ^®  *^''^'^-  There  are  living  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
dpnt  „f  1^-,^'^^^*°"^  and  one  sister,  Mabel  A„  now  a  resi- 
h^l^.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  An  elder  brother,  George  H.  Preston, 
dM  ^,  f?  wealthy  and  honored  merchant  of  Buffalo,  and 

Th  fl  '  '"^y  June  23,  1881. 
thflttlTo  *u*^®?  y®^"^^  °'  ^-  Preston's  life  were  spent  in 
aSd  cmiT  ^^°°^  ^'  Cato.  He  was  an  adventurous,  daring 
k  thf  ^^1°"^  '^°iS:}^'  ^^^  early  became  a  leader  of  the  boys 
waT  rtr.^r!f  •  u  ^^^  °*'ei'  led  him  into  many  difficulties  ;  he 
SeDid^„  ¥«*''«  villagers  "General  Put,"  after  the 
after  r^o^v^'^^i.^''*"^'  a  sobriquet  which  he  retained  long 
hiTnaVr!;^''^  "^^  majority.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of 
narrow  escapes  from  the  careless  use  of  small  cannon;  of 


many  instances  when  his  face  and  hands  were  severely 
burned  with  powder;  of  his  falling  into  a  cauldron  of  lye. 
which  took  the  skin  from  his  entire  body.  On  one  occasion 
young  Preston,  as  the  champion  of  the  village  boys,  in  a 
contest  with  the  country  boys,  was  soundly  thrashed  by  the 
leader  of  the  latter. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  a  high  school  at 
Victory,  N.  Y.,  of  which  school  Rev.  J.  C.  Vandercook  was 
principal.  After  remaining  there  one  year  he  entered  Red 
Creek  Academy,  where  he  completed  his  education. 

In  1843  Mr.  Preston's  father  removed  to  Red  Creek  and 
established  himself  as  a  merchant.  Although  young  Preston 
was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  he  successfully  took  charge  of 
the  business  for  his  father,  accompanied  him  to  New  York 
when  he  went  to  purchase  goods,  and  was  there  introduced 
to  many  prominent  wholesale  merchants  with  whom  his 
father  dealt,  and  whose  friendship  and  confidence  he  always 
retained.  At  a  later  period  he  became  a  business  partner 
with  his  father,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  the  mercan- 
tile standing  of  Andrews  Preston  under  the  name  of  "A 
Preston  &  Son,"  was  never  marred  by  a  dishonorable  act  or  a 
failure  to  pay  their  debts.  What  the  latter  did  he  did  with  his 
might,  determined  on  a  successful  issue.  His  habits  were 
methodical  and  he  attended  carefully  to  every  detail  of 
business.  But  his  mind  is  of  that  scope  that  whatever  he 
undertakes  must  have  magnitude. 

In  1847  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Red  Creek.  His  devotion  to  his  religious  duties  were  marked 
and  exemplary,  and  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  the  Sunday-School  as  its  Superintendent,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  position  highly  dis- 
tinguished him  and  led  to  the  most  pleasing  results.  He 
seemed  peculiarly  qualified  to  blend  instruction  with  delight. 
Mr.  Preston  attained  his  majority  Sept.  3,  1849,  and  in  the 
following  spring  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  Clerk 
of  the  town  of  Wolcott,  and  the  following  year  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Postmaster.  He  was  elected  Supervisor  of 
the  town,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  refused  to  accept  any 
further  political  honors. 

In  1851  Mr.  Preston  disposed  of  his  business  in  Red  Creek 
and  moved  to  Auburn,  where  he  entered  the  Hardware  busi- 
ness in  the  firm  of  Ferris  &  Preston. 

On  October  21,  1851,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Laura 
L.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ruben  Reynolds,  a  distinguished 
Methodist  minister  then  stationed  at  Cleveland,  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y. 

At  Auburn  he  united  with  the  North  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  its  affairs, 
was  appointed  class  leader,  and  elected  a  trustee.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  in  the  Sunday  School,  was  elected  its  Superin- 
tendent, discharging  its  duties  until  he  removed  from  the 
city  in  1853.  Being  very  fond  of  music  he  used  his  infiuence 
to  advance  the  musical  interests  of  the  Church.  At  this 
time  instruments  of  music  were  almost  unknown  in  Metho- 
dist churches.  'Through  Mr.  Preston's  influence  a  melodeon 
was  purchased  and  placed  in  the  church.  The  morning  it 
was  first  used  old  father  Cherry  came  early  to  Church,  taking 
his  seat  near  the  pulpit.  As  the  singing  began  he  caught 
the  sound  of  the  melodeon  and  indignant  at  the  innovation, 
he  marched  down  the  aisle,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  voice,  strik- 
ing the  fioor  with  his  heavy  cane,  "I  cannot  and  will  not 
stand  the  growling  of  that  buU-dog." 

Mr.  Preston  had  many  friends  in  the  church  who  were 
ready  to  aid  in  its  good  work ;  among  these  was  a  dear 
friend,  Wm.  J.  Moses,  whose  liberality  and  Christian  devo- 
tion gave  him  the  reputation  of  "always  giving  more  them 
he  ought."  When  Mr.  Preston  severed  his  relation  with  this 
church  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  testimonials  of  respect 
from  his  brethren  and  sisters  in  it,  and  from  the  Sunday 
School,  many  of  which  are  still  carefully  treasured  by  him, 
especially  a  beautiful  Bible. 

After  remaining  in  the  hardware  business  some  time,  he 
transferred  his  interest  to  his  partner,  and  returned  to  Red 
Creek,  where  he  again  successfully  entered  into  the  mercan- 
tile business.  The  integrity  and  rare  business  qualities  of 
Mr.  Preston  attracted  the  attention  of  F.  T.  Carrington,  Esq., 
an  extensive  and  wealthy  grain  dealer  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
who  in  1854  invited  him  to  become  his  partner,  which  invi- 
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tation  was  accepted,  and  the  firm  of  Carriugton  &  Preston 
was  organized.  It  did  an  extensive  commission  business  at 
Oswego,  and  between  the  grain  ports  of  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan 
and  Ontario,  and  the  City  of  New  York. 

At  Oswego  Mr.  Preston  connected  himself  with  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  soon  made  a  trustee 
a  steward,  class-leader,  and  Sunday-School  Superintendent. 
The  Society  was  in  debt  and  for  a  long  time  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  struggle  for  existence.  Among  other  difificulties 
to  which  the  church  was  subjected  was  the  intrusion  of  the 
slavery  question  amongst  its  members.  But  through  the  for- 
tunate appeal  of  Mr.  Preston  that  the  brethren  remain  loyal 
to  the  Church — that  it  was  thoroughly  anti-slavery;  that  the 
attempt  to  establish  an  independent  society,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  some,  would  be  attended  with  great  evil  and  result 
in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  society — the  evU  was  averted  ; 
all  divisions  and  disputations  vanished,  and  the  church 
moved  on  under  the  blessings  of  God  to  great  prosperity,  and 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  strongest  churches  in  the  confer- 
ence. A  chapel  was  erected  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
city  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  Preston  desired  to  name  the 
"Preston  Chapel,"  but,  as  he  would  not  consent  to  this,  it 
was  finally  called  the  Fifth  Street  Chapel. 

Mr.  Preston's  business  career  at  Oswego  must  form  a  very 
pleasing  period  in  his  life ;  it  brought  him  many  friends 
among  the  merchants,  and  among  all  business  circles  he  was 
honored  and  respected.  As  an  evidence  of  this  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  while  devoting 
himself  to  his  business,  keeping  the  affairs  of  the  firm  in 
honorable  prosperity,  he  was  enabled  to  give  proper  attention 
to  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  public-spirited  and 
enterprising  citizen. 

When  the  Southern  Rebellion  broke  out  he  stood  foremost 
among  those,  who,  with  voice,  money  and  influence,  pro- 
posed to  sustain  the  Grovernment  in  its  efforts  to  crush  it 
out.  He  visited  every  part  of  the  county  of  Oswego,  making 
patriotic  appeals  to  the  people  from  the  rostrum,  in  urging 
young  men  to  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  old  flag.  His 
stirring  speeches  produced  a  deep  and  successful  impression 
wherever  he  went,  and  many  recniits  to  the  ai-my  were 
secured  through  his  influence.  Many  thrilling  incidents 
might  be  related  which  attended  Mr.  Preston's  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  but  space  will  not  permit  us.  When 
the  Draft  took  place  Mr.  Preston  himself  was  summoned  as  a 
soldier;  but,  after  a  medical  examination,  his  physical  con- 
dition was  found  to  be  such  as  to  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of 
the  field.  When  the  110th  Regiment  of  New  York  Volun- 
teers was  ready  to  march  for  Washington,  Mr.  Preston  was 
delegated,  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  citizens  of  Oswego, 
to  present  its  commander,  Col.  De  Witt  C.  Littlejohn,  a 
sword  and  a  caparisoned  horse.  His  presentation  speech  was 
impressively  eloquent,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  vast  audience 
with  emotions  difficult  to  describe.  It  was  one  of  those 
effusions  which  aroused  feelings  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts 
of  all,  and  stirred  the  soldier  to  deeds  of  valor.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  inserting  the  speech  entire,  as  an  existing  speci- 
men of  the  eloquence  and  patriotic  ardor  of  its  author.  Mr. 
Preston  spoke  as  follows  : 

"CoL.  Littlejohn:  The  Board  of  Ti-ade  of  this  city,  of 
which  you  are  an  honored  member,  have  prepared  a  testi- 
monial for  presentation  to  you,  as  a  slight  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  your  services,  in  behalf  of  our  varied  in- 
terest. You,  sir,  came  among  us  and  made  this  city  your 
home  in  1839,  having  just  entered  upon  your  majority. 
Entering  into  the  active  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce, 
your  honest  independence  and  unflinching  firmness  brought 
you  before  the  people,  and  in  1843  you  were  called  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  trust  in  the  municipal  government, 
and  subsequently  elected  to  the  highest  of  municipal  honors, 
which  position  you  have  been  called  again  and  again  to 
fill. 

"  In  1853  you  represented  this  district  in  the  Legislature,  and, 
that  eventful  session,  the  unjustness  of  the  enactment  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Erie  and  not  for  the  Oswego  Canal 
was  exposed,  and  you  snatched  from  the  rude  hand  of  usur- 
pation the  violated  system  of  internal  improvements;  and  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  appropriating  |1 0  000,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Erie,  was  not  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  for  ratification  until  the  Oswego  Canal 
was  also  therein  provided  for. 

' '  This  great  prmciple  of  caiTying  on  the  public  works  of  the 
State,  ea«h  canal  to  be  equitably  provided  for,  and  in  such 
ratio  that  all  should  be  completed  at  the  same  time,  was  not 


established  until  after  great  struggle  and  unflinching  firm- 
ness on  your  part;  and  that  principle  so  faithfully  and  so 
successfully  urged  by  you  upon  the  State  at  that  time  has 
been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  legislation,  and  to  you  sir 
do  we  feel  we  are  indebted  for  the  inauguration  of  that 
system  which  has  given  us  to-day  the  enlarged  Oswego 
Canal  with  seven  feet  of  water,  the  rich  benefits  of  which  we 
are  now  enjoying,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  handed  down  a 
precious  inheritance  to  future  generations. 

"  Since  which  distinguished  services  you  have  again  and 
again  represented  us  in  the  Legislature;  and  in  brief,  for 
seven  years,  during  the  progress  of  the  work  of  enlargement 
of  the  State  canals,  and  during  the  hard-fought  battles  with 
the  Western  portions  of  the  State,  In  which  it  was  sought  to 
engraft  the  specious  doctrines  of  discrimination  on  the  policy 
of  the  State,  you  ably  and  faithfully  advanced  and  protected 
our  interests. 

"You  have  been  largely  identified  with  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Oswego,  and  while  you  were  pursuing  its  peaceful 
avocations,  extending  and  enlarging  trade  and  its  facihties, 
you  rarely  contemplated  that  these  canals — these  great  thor- 
oughfares of  the  country,  were  also  the  nation's  fortifica- 
tions— since,  if  not  the  deposits  of  military  resources,  they 
enable  us  to  bring  to  rapid  action  the  military  resources  of 
the  country.  They  are  better  than  any  fortifications,  because 
they  serve  the  double  purposes  of  peace  and  war.  IThey  dis- 
pense in  a  great  degree  with  fortifications,  since  they  have 
all  the  effect  of  that  concentration  at  which  fortifications 
aim. 

"And  if,  by  one  of  those  awful  and  terrible  dispensations  of 
Providence,  this  Government  should  be  unhappily  dismem- 
bered, here,  in  this  noble  work  would  traces  of  its  former 
existence  and  glory  be  found  on  which  to  pour  out  our  affec- 
tions and  tears,  as  the  remnant  of  God's  chosen  people  may 
now  be  found  weeping  around  the  relics  of  their  former 
greatness. 

"  It  has  required  strong  motives  and  powerful  efforts  in  a 
nation,  prone  to  peace  as  is  this,  to  break  through  its  habits 
and  encounter  the  difificulties  and  privations  of  this  civil 
war;  but,  as  the  clarion  trump  of  strife  has  sounded  fiercer 
and  fiercer  still,  the  Administration  has  awakened  to  its  fear- 
ful and  awful  magnitude,  and  no  sooner  is  the  call  for 
600,000  men  sent  forth  flashing  with  electric  light  through 
the  country  than  it  is  seen  blazing  and  coruscating  through 
every  city  and  hamlet  of  the  loyal  states. 

"  Like  the  Eastern  magician,  the  President  invoked  volun- 
teers with  a  voice  of  power,  and  the  shouts  of  answer- 
ing spirits,  like  the  murmurs  of  subterranean  waters,  went 
up  from  every  hill  and  plain  and  valley  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  to-day  we  anticipate  a  million  of  patriots  are 
marshalling  in  defense  of  our  common  country. 

"  Nations,  like  men,  fail  in  nothing  which  they  boldly 
attempt,  when  sustained  by  virtuous  purpose  and  firm  reso- 
lution. At  the  call  of  om-  country,  in  this  her  hour  of  peril, 
you  have  cast  aside  the  pen,  closed  the  counting-room,  taken 
up  the  sword,  buckled  on  the  armor,  and  in  the  short  and 
unparalleled  space  of  ten  days  raised  a  regiment  of  gallant 
men,  who  are  eager  to  rescue  our  country  from  the  hands  of 
treason,  and  demonstrate  to  the  monarchies  and  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  that  this  fii-st  great  experiment  of  self- 
government  is  not  a  failure,  but  that  it  has  within  itself  the 
moral  and  physical  power  to  maintain  and  defend  its  free 
institutions,  and  transmit  them  untarnished  to  posterity.     ^ 

"  You  have  made  great  sacrifices  to  meet  your  country  s 
call;  and,  in  offering  your  services  and  your  life  upon  the 
altar  of  oui-  common  country,  you  add  a  still  more  glorious 
wreath  of  laurels  around  that  name  which  Oswego  has  ever 
delighted  to  honor. 

"Colonel,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade,  allow  me  to 
present  you  this  sword  as  a  memento  of  their  high  esteem 
and  appreciation  of  your  services,  and  a  pledge  of  our  conn- 
dence  in  your  bravery  and  that  of  your  command. 

"  And  also  allow  me  to  present  to  you,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  our  fellow-townsman  and  noble  patriot,  mr. 
Theodore  Irwin,  this  beautiful  horse,  all  caparisoned  ana 
equipped  for  the  war.  ,  , 

"And,  as  you  are  soon  to  leave  us  with  your  commana  lor 
scenes  of  carnage  and  blood,  you  will  carry  with  you  the  earn^ 
est  prayers  of  warm  hearts  that  God  will  protect  and  Die^ 
you  and  these  noble  men  whom  you  will  lead  to  battle.  &^ 
when  the  war  is  ended  and  our  country  again  enjoying  tne 
blessings  of  peace,  it  shall  be  said  of  you,  in  the  language  oi 
a  departed  sage,  '  Honor  to  those  who  shall  fill  the  measure 
of  their  country's  glory.'  " 
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Mr  Preston  has  never  had  any  ambition  for  office;  he  is 
and  always  has  been  a  Democrat,  as  his  father  was  before 
him  who  was  in  former  days  a  "  Hunker  Democrat."  He  is 
conscientious  but  firm  in  his  political  opinions.  During  the 
Rebellion  he  was  a  "War  Democrat"  of  the  strongest  and 
most  influential  kind.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  of  Oswego  as  their  candidate  for  Mayor;  notwith- 
standing his  persistent  refusal  to  accept  the  nomination  he 
vielded  to  the  ardent  solicitations  of  his  friends,  who  believed 
that  such  was  his  popularity  that  he  could  be  elected,  not- 
withstending  his  opponent  was  Hon.  Henry  Fitzhugh,  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  city.  The  canvas  was  hotly 
contested,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh  by 
the  small  majority  of  289.  Mr.  Preston  was  subsequently 
nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Member  of  As- 
sembly; his  opponent  in  this  canvas  was  Hon.  D.  0.  Little- 
iohn.  Although  Mr.  Preston  ran  largely  ahead  of  his  ticket, 
he  was  defeated.  While  his  abilities  are  such  as  must 
have  commanded  great  influence  in  the  Legislature,  or  any 
public  position,  he  is  too  frank  and  outspoken  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful poUtician.  As  he  has  never  concealed  his  aversion  to 
office-holding  and  to  the  platitudes  of  the  mere  politician,  he 
has  volimtarily  been  kept  from  the  unsatisfactory  position  of 
the  place-hunter. 

Upon  his  leaving  for  his  new  home,  the  Oswego  Board  of 
Trade,  at  a  meeting  held  May  18th,  1865,  took  cognizance  of 
the  fact  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  following 
form  a  part. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Board,  in  the  departure  of  Mr.  Pres- 
ton from  our  city,  loses  one  who  has  by  his  frank,  upright 
business  habits,  won  the  confidence  of  our  entire  business 
community. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  having  daily  business  transactions  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  late  firm  of  Carrington  &  Preston, 
extendipg  through  many  years,  we  have  ever  found  him  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  rules  of  commercial  integrity. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  gi'ain  commission  trade  in  which  Mr. 
Preston  has  been  engaged,  large  transactions  are  made,  in- 
volving the  transfer  of  property  valued  often  at  thousands  of 
dollars,  merely  by  the  word  of  mouth;  yet,  in  all  this,  of  him 
it  can  truly  be  said,  '  His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.' 

"  Resolved,  That  to  his  new  home  he  will  take  the  kind  re- 
membrance of  each  member  of  this  Board,  and  his  best 
wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  and  enlarged  commer- 
cial relations." 

One  of  the  pleasantest  relations  of  Mr.  Preston  with  the 
citizens  of  Oswego  was  his  connection  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  that  city,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
tributes  of  respect  paid  to  him,  upon  his  departure,  was  ten- 
dered in  a  series  of  resolutions  by  the  Eagle  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  of  that  city,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

He  also  received  many  testimonials  of  respect  from  the 
Church,  the  Sunday-Schools  and  the  various  societies  with 
which  he  was  connected. 

Ml'.  Preston  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Cato,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason  in  David's  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  34,  of  Auburn;  and 
was  created  a  Sir  Knight  in  Salem  Town  Commandery,  No. 
16,  of  Auburn.  He  was  one  of  the  Charter  members  of  Fron- 
tier City  Lodge,  No.  423,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  also  of  Lake  Ontario 
Chapter,  No.  165,  Oswego,  and  First  Eminent  Commander  of 
Lake  Ontario  Conmiandery,  No.  32,  and  at  this  time  is  a 
member  of  Clinton  Commandery,  No.  14,  K.  T.,  Brooklyn, 

In  1865  Carrington  &  Preston  retired  from  business,  and 
Mr.  Preston  came  to  New  York  City,  to  engage  m  the  same 
line  of  business  as'  a  partner  in  the  old  established  firm  of  H. 
D.  Walbridge  &  Co.,  commission  merchants  in  grain,  flour 
and  provisions,  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

His  relation  with  H.  D.  Walbridge  &  Co.,  continued  till 
Apnl  1870,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Preston 
succeeded  to  the  business.  He  purchased  the  property  No. 
12  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Whitehall,  New  York,  in  1870, 
Md  his  business  office  has  been  here  since  he  came  to  New 
ifork.  His  offices  are  near  the  new  Produce  Exchange  and 
the  care  of  his  large  business  is  largely  shared  by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Andrews  Preston. 

After  residing  in  New  York  about  six  months  Mr.  Preston 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  about  the  year  1867  purchased  the 
residence  of  Mr.  John  D.  McKenzie  on  Pierrepont  street, 
now  known  as  Nos.  69  and  71  Pierrepont  street.  He  had  the 
nouse  overhauled  and  modernized,  and  it  is  at  present  his 
pleasant  home. 


He  has  built  up  an  extensive  trade,  and  has  what  may  be 
well  termed  a  first-class  patronage.  His  prosperity  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  correspond- 
ents. As  a  reputable  progressive  merchant  he  has  no  superior. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
and  generally  popular  on  the  floor.  He  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  future  welfare  of  the  trade  of  New  York,  was  foremost 
in  urging  on  the  Board  of  Managers  the  absolute  necessity  of 
establishing  a  system  of  grading  of  grain,  and  thus  cheapen- 
ing the  terminal  expense,  so  as  to  enable  the  western  shippers 
to  send  their  consignments  to  New  York  instead  of  the  other 
seaboard  markets.  Some  of  the  leading  houses  opposed  the 
scheme;  but,  after  a  three  days'  argument  in  which  Mr.  Pres- 
ton was  the  leading  advocate  of  the  system,  the  measure  was 
adopted.  The  results  in  augmented  receipts  of  grain  which 
followed  the  new  departure  have  demonstrated  its  wisdom, 
and  the  grain  merchants  of  New  York  accorded  to  him  the 
honors  due  his  labor,  zeal  and  ability.  His  views  of  public 
duty  are  broad,  comprehensive  and  liberal.  No  man  can  ap- 
preciate more  thoroughly  than  he  the  resources  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  possibilities  of  its  future.  Mr.  Preston  is  a  close 
observer  of  men,  and  is  able  to  form  a  very  correct  estimate 
of  character.  Thirty  years  of  experience  in  the  grain  trade 
has  taught  him  to  carefully  watch  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  and  to  govern  his  trade  and  commercial  i-elations  so 
as  to  avoid  the  loss  and  ruin  which  have  shipwrecked  so 
many  fortunes.  His  name  has  often  been  suggested  for  office 
in  the  Exchange,  but  he  has  universally  declined,  preferring 
the  solid  honors  which  he  has  won  on  the  floor  as  a  member 
to  the  glare  of  official  position.  Mr.  Preston  has  also  been 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  American  Bible  Society ;  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church ;  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  ;  Long  Island  Historical  Society;  Brooklyn 
City  Bible  Society;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  various  benevolent  and 
charitable  institutions  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  also  a  director 
and  most  efficient  member  of  the  discount  committee  of  the 
Fulton  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 

He  connected  with  the  Sands  Street  M.  E.  Church  in  1867, 
and  in  1882  he  transferred  his  membership  to  the  Sea  Clifl: 
M.  E.  Church,  having  accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Sea  Cliff  Association,  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  in  ex- 
tricating that  corporation  from  its  financial  troubles.  That 
work  is  about  completed.  When  it  is,  Mr.  Preston  will  per- 
manently retire  from  office. 

Aside  from  his  long  years  of  Church  work  in  the  Society  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  has  done,  perhaps,  no  more 
profitable  religious  work  than  that  which  is  connected  with 
the  "Brooklyn  Church  Society"  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  chartered  May  34th,  1878.  The  scope  of  this  corpora- 
tion is  broad;  the  great  good  it  has  accomplished,  and  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it,  indicate  the  hold  it  has  upon  the  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  of  the  various  Methodist  Societies  in 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Preston  is  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Syracuse  University,  of  which  his  friend.  Rev.  Chas.  N.  Sims, 
D.D.,  is  Chancellor.  The  New  York  East  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  elected  him  trustee  of  the 
University  for  several  years. 

Believing  that  the  true  source  of  permanent  wealth  lies  in 
the  judicious  and  conservative  investment  of  surplus  money 
in  productive  real  estate,  Mr.  Preston  has,  from  time  to  time, 
made  investments  in  real  estate  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  and 
other  places,  till  he  is  now  quite  a  large  owner,  which  is  giv- 
ing him  a  fair  return  in  rentals.  He  has  one  only  child,  a  son 
now  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  he  desires  to  secure  to 
him  realty;  a  solid  substantial  basis  of  wealth. 

In  1854  Mrs.  Preston  adopted  Louise  M.  Becker,  a  favoi-ite 
niece  (the  young  daughter  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Becker),  who 
shared  the  comforts  and  affection  of  their  home  as  a  daughter. 
Miss  Becker  was  lovely  in  character  and  of  great  personal 
beauty,  and  her  goodness  won  all  hearts.  On  Nov.  24,  1861 , 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  James  D.  Macfarlane,  a  nephew  of 
Hon.  Wm.  F.  AUen,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  also  a 
nephew  of  Fred'k  T.  Carrington,  Esq.  Mrs.  Macfarlane  died 
March  4,  1869,  leaving  a  daughter  (Kate  Preston)  and  a  son 
(William  Carrington)  who  always  receive  a  warm  welcome  at 
the  Preston  home. 

Such  is  the  character,  such  the  career  of  Wm.  I.  Preston. 
Through  all  the  sharp  collisions  and  unexpected  revulsions  of 
commercial  life,  he  has  moved  steadily,  successfully  reaching 
his  present  exalted  position  with  an  untarnished  reputation, 
and  with  much  promise  of  still  higher  prosperity  and  honor. 
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HIS  TOUT  OF  KINGS  CO  UNIT. 


ROBERT     SPEIR. 


Robert  Speir,  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  residents 
of  Brooklyn,  and  father  of  Dr.  S.  Fleet  Speir,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  December  9, 1805.  His  father's  name  was  also  Robert  Speir; 
he  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  February  28, 1773,  and  very  early  in 
life  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  became  a  successful  business 
man,  attaining  a  high  position  In  mercantile  and  social  circles.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  importers  of  Merino  sheep  into  this  country;  he 
was  also  a  large  importer  cf  leaf-tobacco  and  seal-skins,  and  many 
other  staple  articles. 

One  of  his  friends  once  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Speir,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  articles  there  are  that  you  don't  deal  in?"  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  whatever  business  he  engaged,  or  whatever  articles 
he  dealt  in,  all  tended  to  his  advantage  and  led  to  wealth. 

"With  an  iron-like  constitution,  with  an  energy  that  never  flagged, 
with  abilities  that  no  vicissitude  of  business  weakened,  with  a  probity 
and  honor  that  presided  over  all,  he  was  long  identified  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  New  York  city.  It  is  said  that,  until  his  last  illness, 
Mr.  Speir  was  never  laid  up  a  day  from  sickness. 

Very  characteristic  of  him  was  the  manner  of  his  retiring  from  ac- 
tive business  life.  He  had  always  said  that  he  would  retire  from  busi- 
ness when  seventy  years  old.  What  he  supposed  was  his  sixty-ninth 
birthday  arrived,  and  his  friends  called  to  congratulate  him.  Among 
the  number  was  an  old  friend,  who  told  him  that  he  was  seventy  years 
old  instead  of  sixty-nine  as  he  supposed.  Mr.  Speir  disputed  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  called  to  his  clerk  to  make  a  calculation  and  see 
what  his  age  really  was.  The  clerk  said  he  made  it  seventy;  whereupon, 
Mr.  Spier  turned  to  his  son,  Robert,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
said:  "  Robert,  write  out  a  dissolution  of  co-partnership  and  put  It  in 
the  morning  papers;  say  in  it  that  Robert  Speir,  Jr.,  will  continue  the 
business."  Mr.  Speir  then  stepped  to  his  safe,  turned  the  key,  and  said, 
"good  day,  gentlemen,"  and  went  home,  having  retired  from  active 
business  on  the  day  he  had  promised  himself. 

Mr.  Robert  Speir  was,  and  is,  a  large  property  owner  on  Myrtle 
avenue,  having  paid  taxes  there  for  forty  years.  Mr.  Speir  built  two 
brown-stone  houses  In  Montague  street,  and  otherwise  was  active  in 
Brooklyn  interests. 

His  son  Robert,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Inherited  very  many  of 
the  qualities  of  his  father.  After  receiving  a  good  education,  he 
entered  Into  business  with  his  father.  He  brought  to  his  occupation 
rare  business  talents  and  Industry,  united  with  habits  free  from  the 


excesses  which  often  beset  young  men  in  New  York  entering  into 
business,  under  prosperous  circumstances  which  usually  prevent  self- 
reliance,  and  destroys  stimulants  to  activity.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless 
to  add,  that  his  business  relations  with  his  father  were  both  pleasant 
and  prosperous.  In  1826,  Mr.  Speir's  father  removed  to  Brooklyn  and 
erected  a  house  in  Willow  street,  now  near  Clark  street. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  united  by  marriage,  in  1833,  to  Mias 
Hannah  S.  Fleet,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fleet,  of  Brooklyn.  Four  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them;  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  Fleet 
family,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  on  Long  Island,  is  more 
fully  described  In  another  part  of  this  work.  Mr.  Samuel  Fleet  became 
a  resident  of  Brooklyn  in  1820. 

Very  soon  after  removing  to  Brooklyn,  Robert  Speir,  whose  bio- 
graphy we  are  sketching,  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Brooklyn,  then  situated  In  Cranberry  street.  Rev.  Joseph  Sandford 
was  its  first.  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Its  present  pastor.  The  church  edifice  In 
which  Mr.  Sandford  preached,  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  pastor.  The  present 
church  stands  on  the  corner  of  Remsen  and  Clinton  streets.  Through 
all  the  years  of  Mr.  Speir's  membership  with  this  church-something 
over  fifty  years— he  has  been  an  active,  conscientious,  useful  and  highly 
esteemed  member,  and  his  relations  with  it  at  the  present  time,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  are  not  only  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  a  secular 
point  of  view,  but  profitable  and  hopeful  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

Mr.  Speir  has  never  mingled  In  politics  to  the  extent  of  becoming  an 
ardent  partisan.  He  believes  that  the  best  men  should  be  elected  to 
office  regardless  of  every  other  consideration,  and  this  belief  is  the 
basis  of  his  politics. 

Few  men  are  better  acquainted,  from  observation,  with  the  history 
of  Brooklyn  for  the  first  half  century  than  he.  In  his  youth,  as  a  real- 
dent  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  knew 'Brooklyn  as  a  small  hamlet, 
situated  on  and  about  the  bluffs,  hills  and  rolling  lands  that  over- 
looked the  Bast  river.  He  has  seen  it  emerge  from  that  condition  to  a 
thriving  and  beautiful  village,  and  from  that  to  the  third  olty  In  the 
nation.  With  the  men  of  prominence,  who,  through  the  long  paeti 
helped  to  make  the  olty  of  Brooklyn  what  It  Is,  he  enjoyed  a  pleasUig 
acquaintance;  and  now,  at  a  green  old  age,  In  the  enjoyment "'  ™J"'' 
tal  and  physical  faculties  as  vigorous  as  In  the  active  period  of  his  life, 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  by  numerous  other  friends,  he  Is  moet- 
'ng  the  rewards  of  a  useful  and  well-spent  life. 
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WE  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  growth  of 
Chicago,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes,  and  are 
often  told  that  it  surpasses,  in  the  lightning- 
like rapidity  with  which  it  has  attained  its 
present  magnitude,  any  city  of  ancient  or  modern'times. 
Perhaps  this  is  true;  but  Brooklyn,  which,  as  a  city,  is 
not  more  than  five  or  six  years  older  than  the  Lake  City, 
has  advanced  with  equal  but  more  uniform  speed,  and 
is  to  day,  in  all  its  material  interests,  the  larger  city 
of  the  two. 

The  little  city  which,  not  quite  fifty  years  ago,  ex- 
tended from  the  Wallabout  Bay  to  a  point  a  little  be- 
low the  present  South  Ferry,  occupying  for  most  of  the 
diBtance  only  some  very  humble  sheds  and  wooden 
shops  and  warehouses,  and  extended  back  from,  the 
East  River,  at  Fulton  and  South  Ferries,  not  more  than 
a  half  mile  at  any  point,  was  but  little  larger  than  the 
village  which,  about  the  same  time,  began  to  stretch 
back  on  either  side  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
River.  Both  have  made  a  wonderful  growth  in  these 
fifty  years;  and  the  race  between  them  for  the  rank  of 
the  third  city  of  the  Union,  though  a  close  one,  and 
tasking  all  the  energies  of  each,  is  yet  free  from  bitter- 
ness. Chicago  has  grown  spasmodically,  Brooklyn 
more  steadily  and  uniformly.  She  has  taken  no  step 
backward;  and  the  town  which,  in  1834,  had  hardly 
one  and  a  half  square  miles  of  closely  built  houses,  has 
now  about  34  miles  of  densely  populated  houses  and 
factories,  with  numerous  churches,  school-houses,  the- 
atres, halls,  and  vast  warehouses  ;  and,  like  her  neigh- 
bor on  the  Lakes,  is  to-day  pushing  forward  with  more 
energy  than  ever  before  to  occupy  the  lands  whose  vir- 
gm  soil  is  yet  unbroken.  Her  water  front  now  reaches 
from  the  heights  of  Bay  Ridge,  which  overlook  the 
lower  bay,  to  and  along  Newtown  creek,  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles,  as  the  water  lines  run,  and  from 
the  river  front  eastward  to  East  New  York,  Ridge- 
wood  and  Newtown,  an  average  of  about  six  miles,  and 
with  a  capacity  for  extension  to  Montauk  Point  and 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  a  hundred  miles  away. 


Of  this  tract  of  more  than  fifty  square  miles,  full  three- 
fourths,  excluding  Prospect  Park,  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, the  east  side  lands,  and  some  tracts  to  which  the 
title  is  clouded,  are  densely  built  up,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  with  solid  brick  or  brown  stone  buildings,  though 
with  a  considerable  percentage  of  frame  dwellings  in 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions. 

The  assessment,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  of  the 
real  estate  of  Brooklyn,  makes  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  1883,  in  round  numbers,  1283,000,000.  This  is, 
according  to  the  law,  70  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value, 
which  would  give  the  full  actual  value,  at  forced  sale, 
at  about  $405,000,000.  The  appraised  market  value 
would  undoubtedly  exceed  this  "by  fifty  millions.  But 
the  assessment  expressly  excludes  all  city,  county  and 
federal  property,  all  school-houses,  churches,  and  insti- 
tutions of  public  charity  and  beneficence;  and  these 
would  be  underestimated  at  fifty  millions  more — so 
that  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  we  have  real  estate  of  the 
value  of  $500,000,000. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  comprehend  a 
sum  so  vast.  The  long  row  of  ciphers  convey  only  a 
vague  impression  of  an  unknown  amount.  But  let  us 
analyze  it  a  little.  According  to  the  census  of  1880, 
there  were  62,233  dwellings  having  an  average  popula- 
tion of  9.11  to  each  dwelling.  The  three  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  that  census  was  taken  have  added 
somewhat  more  than  12,000  to  the  number,  and  each 
year  shows  a  large  increase  over  its  predecessor.  Many 
of  these  12,000  buildings  are  flats,  containing  from  four 
to  eight  dwellings  each.  It  is,  therefore,  within  the 
limits  of  truth  to  estimate  the  present  number  of  dwell- 
ings in  the  city  at  75,000,  and  comparing  the  average 
values  of  dwellings  in  all  principal  cities,  we  find  $3,000 
a  low  estimate  for  each  dwelling.  This  gives  $225,- 
000,000  as  the  value  of  dwellings  alone. 

Our  manufactories  number  about  5,400  establish- 
ments ;  some  of  them  very  rude  and  cheap,  a  much 
larger  number  of  a  value  ranging  from  $25,000  to 
$150,000,  and  more  than  one  hundred  ranging  from 
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$200,000  to  $2,000,000.  One  of  our  assessors,  who  is 
very  thoroughly  versed  in  the  valuation  of  this  de- 
scription of  property,  assures  us  that  the  real  estate 
portion  of  "  the  plant "  of  the  Brooklyn  manufactories 
\i.  e.,  the  land  and  buildings)  considerably  exceeds  two 
hundred  million  dollars.  The  machinery  contained  is, 
we  believe,  generally  classed  as  personal  property, 
though  not  taxed  as  such. 

Next  come  the  warehouses,  on  or  near  the  water 
front.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  these. 
There  are  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them; 
and  one,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  reported 
to  have  cost  $2,500,000.  Many  others  are  large,  lofty 
and  costly  buildings.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
imports,  and  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  pass  through  them  every  year. 
From  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather, 
we  should  place  their  value  at  not  far  from  sixty  mil- 
lions. There  remain  the  wholesale  and  retail  stores — 
such  of  them  as  are  not  also  dwellings  or  manufactor- 
ies, of  which  the  number  and  value  is  considei-able— at 
a  rough  estimate,  not  far  from  ten  millions  ;  the  rail- 
road depots  and  stations,  ferry  houses,  etc.,  perhaps 
about  five  millions;  the  churches  and  missions,  about 
270  in  number,  are  estimated  at  about  twelve  millions; 
the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  orphan  and  other  asylums, 
homes,  etc.,  etc.,  not  less  than  ten  millions;  the  schools 
and  academies,  public  and  private,  not  far  from  twelve 
millions ;  the  libraries,  museums,  art  galleries  and  halls, 
three  millions;  and  th-Q  public  buildings,  &X,  about  six 
millions.  Here  we  have  an  aggregate  of  about  520 
millions.  Now,  of  these  buildings,  with  the  increased 
value  of  the  real  estate  connected  with  them,  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  erection  and  increase  has  accrued 
since  1854,  the  date  of  the  consolidation  of  Brooklyn 
and  Williamsburg. 

Our  own  architects,  builders  and  real  estate  dealers 
have  been  the  prime  factors  in  effecting  this  immense 
accession  to  the  city's  wealth.  A  portion  of  the  capital 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  it  has  come  from  other 
cities  and  states,  but  the  greater  part  has  been  from 
the  accumulations  of  the  toil  of  our  own  citizens.  The 
demand  for  building  materials  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  many  manufactures  connected  with  building, 
and  now  every  item  required  in  the  construction  and 
finishing  of  the  most  costly  and  elegant  dwelling,  or 
public  or  private  building,  is,  or  can  be,  produced  in 
Brooklyn,  and  of  a  quality  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

"We  might,  indeed,  come  somewhat  nearer  to  our  own 
time,  and  review,  with  somewhat  fuller  and  more  defi- 
nite information,  the  condition  of  the  city  in  1854,  after 
its  consolidation  with  Williamsburg,  when  its  popula- 
tion had  reached  about  150,000,  and  its  geographical 
extent  was  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  Neai-ly  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  then,  and  its  population,  if  a  census 
were  to  be  taken  in  this  autumn  of  1883,  would  not  fall 
short  of  700,000  souls.     Its  niaterial  advancement  has 


been  even  more  rapid  than  its  growth  in  population 
At  that  time  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 
in  the  consolidated  city  was  $69,014,645.  Then  as 
now,  the  rate  at  which  real  estate  was  appraised  for 
taxation  was  supposed  to  be  about  70  per  cent.  Add- 
ing the  other  30  per  cent.— $20,704,393— we  have  $89  - 
719,038  as  the  market  value,  or  value  at  forced  sale.  The 
additional  $10,281,962  required  to  make  up  the  $100- 
000,000  would  probably  have  fully  covered  the  value 
of  the  city  buildings,  churches  and  schools  then  exist- 
ing in  the  consolidated  city. 

We  have,  then,  as  we  have  already  shown,  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  real  estate  alone,  in  this  city,  in 
thirty  years,  of  more  than  $400,000,000 — a  rate  of  in. 
crease  which  not  even  the  most  enterprising  of  western 
cities  has  equalled. 

There  was  then,  it  is  true,  the  City  Hall,  but  no 
Court-House,  only  a  beer  garden  where  it  now  stands  • 
no  Municipal  Building;  no  Academy  of  Music,  or  other 
music  hall  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  permit  the  pre- 
sentation of  opera,  oratorio,  or  grand  concert ;  no 
Academy  of  Design;  no  theatres  for  our  amusement- 
loving  citizens,  who  must  for  music  or  the  drama  go  to 
the  great  city  across  the  river,  to  which  they  then  fur- 
nished only  lodging  room.  There  was  no  Brooklyn 
Library;  no  Historical  Society,  with  its  rich  collections 
of  antiquities,  and  its  ample  supply  of  historical  works. 
There  was,  indeed,  the  Graham  Institute,  with  its  small 
but  useful  library,  a  solitary  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a 
single  orphan  asylum,  the  Graham  Institute  for  aged 
and  indigent  women,  the  church  charity  foundation, 
then  just  organized;  these  were  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  time,  and  only  one  of  these  was  as  well 
housed  as  now. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  according  to  Mayor  George 
Hall,  whose  inaugural  address  as  Mayor  of  the  con- 
solidated city  is  still  preserved,  113  churches  in  the 
city,  of  all  denominations,  the  greater  part  having 
either  church  edifices  or  chapels,  though  a  few  wor- 
shipped in  temporary  buildings  afterwards  sold  or 
abandoned. 

Some  of  the  church  edifices  were  stately  and  beauti- 
ful buildings;  most  of  these  were  then  recently  erected. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Grace  Church,  the 
Church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church,  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  Henry  street,  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  Clinton  street,  and  the  Pacific  street 
Methodist,  being  the  most  conspicuous  examples ;  but 
the  greater  part  were  plain  but  generally  substantial 
buildings,  of  brick  or.  wood.  In  the  thirty  years  which 
have  passed,  not  less  than  200  church  edifices  have 
been  erected,  including  those  which  were  then  unfin- 
ished, and  the  very  considerable  number  which  have 
been  rebuilt,  either  on  the  old  sites  or  on  others.  The 
quality  of  the  new  buildings  has  been  as  remarkable  as 
their  number,     Very  few  of  them  have  been  frame 
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buildings;  the  greater  part  were  of  stone,  or  of  brick, 
with  stone  trimmings.  A  considerable  number  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  church  edifices  in  the  United 
States.  Among  these  we  may  name  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  now  completed  by  the  addition  of  a 
beautiful  and  graceful  spire  of  great  height ;  the  new 
St.  Ann's ;  St.  Peter's  (Episcopal)  ;  the  chapel  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral;  the  renovated  and  enlarged 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  the  Central  Congregational 
Church;  the  Tabernacle  (Presbyterian);  the  Lafayette 
avenue  and  the  Classon  avenue  Presbyterian  Churches; 
the  Eeformed  (Dutch)  Church,  in  Bedford  avenue, 
B.  D.;  the  Summerfield,  First  Place,  Simpson,  and 
Seventh  avenue  Methodist  churches,  and  St.  Paul's 
Methodist,  E.  D. ;  the  Washington  avenue.  Strong 
Place,  and  Pierrepont  street  Baptist  churches;  and  the 
Emmanuel  Baptist  chapel.  The  valuation  of  these 
churches,  which,  in  1854,  was  not  quite  a  million  dol- 
lars, now  exceeds  twelve  millions. 

In  pubhc  buildings,  the  increase  and  the  costliness 
and  beauty  has  been  equally  manifested  ;  the  Court 
House,  the  Municipal  Building,  the  Raymond  street 
Jail,  the  Penitentiary  and  Alms-house,  the  Insane  Hos- 
pital, and  the  City  Hospital,  are  all  buildings  worthy 
of  a  great  city ;  while  the  Academy  of  Music,  the 
Academy  of  Design,  the  Brooklyn  Library,  the  His- 
torical Society  building.  Music  Hall,  and  the  five  or  six 
theatres,  are  all  buildings  which  are  not  surpassed  for 
their  several  purposes.  The  stately  buildings  for 
banking  and  insurance  houses,  and  offices,  which  sur- 
round the  City  Hall,  like  the  Garfield,  the  Dime  Sav- 
ings Bank,  now  in  process  of  erection,  the  Phoenix 
Insurance  and  the  Continental  Insurance  building,  are 
worthy  examples  of  the  combination  of  beauty  and 
utility.  Not  less  remarkable  are  our  great  collegiate 
schools,  the  Packer  Institute,  the  Polytechnic  and  the 
Adelphi  Academy. 

Of  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  we  have  now  more  than 
a  score,  and  near  lyas  many  Dispensaries.  Most  of  these 
are  in  their  own  buildings,  and  some  of  them,  build- 
ings in  which  architectural  beauty  is  allied  with  the 
most  complete  arrangements  for  comfort,  convenience 
and  restoration  to  health. 

The  building  of  the  great  warehouses  along  the 
river  and  water  front  has  been  almost  wholly  the  work 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  In  solidity  and  strength,  as 
well  as  in  capacity,  they  surpass  the  far-famed  London 
Docks.  One  of  them  (Dows'  stores),  at  the  foot  of 
Pacific  street,  is  said  to  have  no  equal  in  extent,  ca- 
pacity, and  all  the  appliances  for  the  rapid  transfer- 
ence of  grain  to  and  from  the  vessels  which  lie  at  its 
docks,  m  the  world.  The  bricks  and  mortar  put  into 
these  250  great  warehouses,  are  sufficient  to  build  an 
ordinary  city. 

The  great  manufactories  are  also,  for  the  most  part, 
the  work  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  vast  sugar  re- 
fineries, ten  and  twelve  stories  in  height,  with  walls 


which  would  withstand  the  bombardment  of  even 
modern  ordnance,  covering  many  acres  of  ground  and 
turning  out  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  sugar  and 
syrups  annually;  the  immense  petroleum  refineries,  the 
monster  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  the  great 
rope-walks,  wall  paper  factories,  the  extensive  paint 
works,  white  lead  works,  glass  factories,  porcelain 
works,  and  factories  of  all  sorts,  have  taxed  the  builders' 
resources  to  the  utmost.  Not  less  than  180  million 
dollars  has  "been  put  into  these  buildings  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  an  average  of  $6,000,000  a  year. 

We  have  purposely  left  to  the  last  the  dwelling 
houses,  of  which  about  60,000  have  been  erected  since 
1854,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  While 
wealthy  citizens  have  erected  many  beautiful  and 
costly  residences  for  their  own  use,  the  habit  has  pre- 
vailed, ever  since  Brooklyn  began  to  grow,  of  erecting 
houses  "  oii  speculation,"  as  it  was  called.  A  builder, 
an  architect,  or  a  real  estate  dealer,  obtained  a  tract  of 
land  consisting  of  from  two  to  a  hundred  lots — 25x100 
feet — often  paying  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  having  made  his  plans  for  a  block  of 
buildings,  ranging  from  12  to  20  feet  in  width,  applied 
to  banks,  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  or  private 
capitalists,  for  a  builder's  loan  sufficient  or  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  build  houses  of  the  style  he  in- 
tended. The  security  for  this  loan  was  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  buildings  to  be  erected.  The  temptation  was,  to 
build  these  houses  for  the  smallest  possible  sum  con- 
sistent with  an  appearance  sufficiently  attractive  to  in- 
sure their  sale.  The  buildings  might  be  frame,  brick, 
brown  stone,  or  marble,  according  to  the  supposed  wants 
of  the  vicinity,  and  the  probable  means  of  the  pur- 
chasers. At  first,  these  houses,  especially  in  the  out- 
lying wards, — which  then  included,  in  the  Western 
District,  much  of  the  territory  east  and  south  of  the 
City  Hall ;  and  in  the  Eastern  District,  most  of  the 
region  east,  and  part  of  that  west  of  Bedford  avenue, 
and  most  of  Greenpoint,  and  the  region  north  of  Broad- 
way— were  mostly  frame,  and  oftener  than  otherwise  of 
two  stories  and  basement,  with  balloon  frames  and  flat 
roofs.  The  modern  improvements  were,  very  few  of 
them,  introduced,  the  present  sewerage  system  not  hav- 
ing been  perfected,  and  sewers  only  built  on  the  great 
thoroughfare,  and  the  Ridgewood  water  not  being  in- 
troduced. These  houses  were  generally  well  built  for 
the  time,  but  the  profit  was  sufficient  to  induce  many 
who  had  had  no  experience  or  practical  knowledge  to 
engage  in  it,  and  some  of  them  disastrously.  In  some 
instances,  capitalists  furnished  the  money,  employing 
builders  to  do  the  work,  and  when  the  houses  were  fin- 
ished, holding,  and  selling  or  renting  them.  The  compe- 
tition soon  led  to  the  erection  of  better  houses,  of  brick, 
brown  stone  or  marble.  Some  of  these  were  three 
stories  in  height,  though  the  majority  were  still  but  two 
stories  and  basement.  As  the  sewers  were  constructed, 
and  the  Ridgewood  water  introduced  into  the  streets. 
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the  inevitable  plumber  began  to  introduce  bis  pipes 
and  fixtures,  and  decay  and  disease  soon  visited  the 
new  houses.  But  the  constantly  increasing  competition 
led  to  new  improvements,  and  swell  or  angle  fronts  of 
brown  8tone,of  ten  only  a  veneer  of  stone,  three  stories  and 
a  mansard  roof,  elegant  fixtures  for  the  wash-basins, 
stationary  tubs,  finely  furnished  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  hard-wood  doors,  stairs  and  floors,  elaborately 
carved  stairways  and  newel  posts,  bronze  door-knobs, 
hinges,  locks,  etc.,  etc.,  took  place  of  the  earlier  and 
plainer  finishing.  There  was,  in  most  cases,  consider- 
able slighting  of  the  work  which  was  not  intended  to 
be  seen.  The  prices  of  these  showy  dwellings  went 
constantly  higher  and  higher,  till  the  classes  who  had 
hitherto  purchased  them,  mainly  young  and  enterpris- 
ing business  men,  who  had  but  little  ready  money,  but 
good  prospects  ahead, — found  themselves  unable  to 
purchase  these  expensive  houses,  even  though  the  first 
payments  were  but  small.  There  was  a  demand  for  a 
cheaper  class  of  houses  which  should  yet  be  sufficiently 
tasteful  and  elegant  to  satisfy  the  cultivated  tastes  of 
the  purchasers. 

This  demand  has  been  partially  met  in  several  ways. 
The  greater  part  of  these  houses  had  been  20  feet  in 
width  and  of  varying  depth  from  30  to  50  feet.  Some 
builders  resorted  to  the  plan  of  making  them  narrower 
— three  houses,  16§  feet  each  in  vfidth,  on  two  city  lots, 
or  fifty  feet — some  even  narrowed  them  to  12  or  14 
feet,  with  the  miminum  depth.  Others  built  brown 
stone  houses  of  the  regulation  width,  20  feet,  but  only 
two  stories  and  basement,  sagely  remarking  to  the  pur- 
chasers that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  them,  by  and  by, 
when  they  wished,  to  put  on  a  third  story,  not  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  the  walls  were  too  thin  to  make  this 
possible,  under  the  existing  building  laws.  Others, 
desirous  of  furnishing  more  room,  made  their  houses 
two  stories  in  front  and  three  stories  in  the  rear. 

None  of  these  plans  proved  perfectly  satisfactory; 
there  was  a  great  rage  for  brown-stone  veneers  on  the 
front,  though  the  best  brick  is  in  all  respects  a  better, 
safer  and  more  durable  material.  Within  the  past 
three  or  four  years  a  great  demand  has  sprung  up  for 
apartment  houses,  oi-,  as  they  are  less  euphoniously 
called,  flats.  In  the  eastern  wards  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, as  well  as  in  the  region  west  of  the  Park,  these 
buildings  have  gone  up  by  hundreds.  They  are  of  all 
grades — good,  bad  and  indifferent;  a  few  with  elevators 
and  skylights,  interior  courts,  and  all  the  latest  im- 
provements, including  that  very  doubtful  improvement, 
the  tyrant  janitor — but  the  rent  of  these  was  as  much, 
or  more,  than  that  of  a  neat  and  comfortable  house. 
Others  had  dumb  waiters,  narrow  and  stuffy  dark  rooms 
in  the  centre,  and  comparatively  few  conveniences. 
Some,  even  poorer  than  these,  very  soon  degenerated 
into  tenement  houses.  The  imposing  exterior  of  these 
flats  had  much  to  do  with  their  temporary  popularity, 
but  the  business  has  been  overdone.     The  Eastern  Dis- 


trict— Williamsburg — ^has  not  been  so  extensively  "  flat- 
tened "  as  the  Western  District,  but  its  immense  fac- 
tory population  has  required  a  much  larger  number  of 
tenement  houses,  and  these  are  of  all  kinds  except  the 
best. 

While  the  great  enterprise  in  the  erection  of  dwell- 
ings, manufactories,  warehouses,  school  edifices 
churches,  halls,  theatres  and  public  buildings,  has  called 
in  a  vast  addition  to  our  population,  and  has  increased 
and  will  still  increase,  our  wealth  and  prosperity  as  a 
city,  its  first  effect  was  to  greatly  increase  our  taxation. 
The  territory  of  our  city  was  so  large,  and  the  building 
up  of  the  streets  with  outlying  wards  so  rapid,  that  it 
necessitated  enormous  expenditure  in  the  construction 
of  sewers,  the  laying  of  water  pipes,  and  the  grading 
and  paving  of  the  new  streets.  Prospect  Park  and  the 
other  parks,  as  well  as  the  Sackett  street  or  Eastern 
Parkway  and  the  Ocean  Parkway,  and  the  Bridge, 
have  also  come  into  these  thirty  years,  and  have,  with 
the  other  outlays,  made  the  taxation  in  some  of  the 
past  years  very  heavy.  These  extraordinary  expenses 
are  now  among  the  reminiscences  of  the  period  of  our 
city's  adolescence,  and  the  taxation  is  not  now  as  heavy 
as  in  many  other  cities.  The  present  year  it  is  about 
2.58  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  of  the  architects, 
builders  and  dealers  in  real  estate,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  extraordinary  growth  and  development 
of  our  material  resources. 

The  rapid  development,  whose  history  we  have 
sketched,  has  of  necessity  brought  to  the  surface  great 
numbers  of  persons  and  firms,  who  have  found  in  it  the 
opportunity  for  profitable  employment,  and,  in  nlany 
cases,  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  directory  for 
the  year  1883-84  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  41 
architects  whose  business  is  mostly  in  Kings  county; 
of  325  real  estate  agents;  of  21  dealers  in  builders' 
materials,  besides  28  proprietors  of  stone  yards,  and  a 
very  considerable  number  of  marble  workers,  who  con- 
fine themselves  to  marble  and  tiling  for  public  and 
private  buildings;  of  334  carpenters  and  builders  and 
building  firms;  of  100  masons,  who  were  also  general 
builders;  of  18  master  plasterers  and  decorative  plas- 
terers; of  264  master  house  painters,  and  of  212  mas- 
ter plumbers  and  gas-fitters.  In  all,  there  were  1,343 
firms  or  persons  who  carried  on  business  on  their  own 
account,  who  were  engaged  in  pursuits  connected  with 
the  erection  and  sale  of  public  and  private  buildings. 

If  we  take  into  the  account  the  employees  of  these 
1,343  firms,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than 
15,000  persons  connected  with  the  house  building  trades 
and  professions.  And  to  this  number  should  also  be 
added  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  paper-hangings, 
30  in  number;  the  manufacturers  of  iron  work  for 
houses,  of  whom,  in  all  branches,  there  are  about  75; 
and  the  brass  founders  who  make  a  specialty  of  house 
furnishings,  of  whom  there  are  24,  and,  with  their  em- 
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ployees,  we  shall  have  to  add  at  least  another  thousand 
to  the  numher.  All  this  is  irrespective  of  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  houses  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  of  the 
lumber  trade  and  the  work  in  hard  woods,  which  is  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  business.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  fair  estimate  to  say,  that,  including  the  furnishing, 
at  least  25,000  persons  were  directly  connected  with 
the  building  interests  of  this  city,  and  that  100,000 
more  were  dependent  upon  these. 

The  Architects  of  Brooklyn. — Let  us  take  up 
some  of  these  classes  somewhat  in  detail,  and  thus  gain 
a  better  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  interest  within  the 
past  forty  or  fifty  years.  We  will  begin  with  the 
architects.  The  number  of  these  was,  in  May,  1883, 
forty-one,  and  perhaps  we  should  add  to  them  the 
seventy-one  surveyors,  whose  office  is  to  lay  out  the 
eity  lots,  the  streets,  etc.,  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
sewers,  water  mains,  etc.,  all  adjuncts  of  building  in 
the  city.  The  number  of  these  classes  is  not  so  large 
as  it  would  be,  if  many  of  the  master  builders  were 
not,  or  didnot  believe  themselves  to  be,  competent  to 
make  out  complete  plans  for  dwelling-houses.  Gener- 
ally, it  is  only  the  larger  and  more  costly  dwellings — 
the  banking  and  insurance  houses,  the  finest  buildings 
for  offices,  and  the  public  or  semi-public  buildings, 
like  churches,  theatres,  opera  houses,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, etc.,  and  the  city  or  county  buildings,  together 
with  the  finest  of  the  great  warehouses  and  manufac- 
tories— for  which  the  services  of  an  architect  are  re- 
quired. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  not,  fifty  years 
ago,  sufficient  business  in  the  then  village  of  Brooklyn 
to  give  full  employment  to  even  one  architect;  in  the 
rare  instances  in  which  architectural  drawings  were  re- 
quired, the  services  of  a  New  York  architect  were 
sought  for.  Even  thirty  years  ago,  the  consolidated 
city  (Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg)  only  supplied  busi- 
ness for  three  or  four,  and  even  these  supplemented 
their  Brooklyn  business  by  what  they  could  obtain  in 
New  York  city.  They  had,  for  the  most  part,  offices 
in  New  York,  and  much  of  the  drafting  was  done 
there.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  names  of 
all  those  early  architects,  among  them  was  Keller, 
whose  plans  possessed  great  merit;  Field,  who  also 
maintained  a  very  high  position;  both  of  these  are 
now  deceased;  E.  L.  Roberts,  who,  though  having  an 
office  in  New  York,  and  doing  a  large  business  there, 
was  also  the  designer  and  architect  of  many  of  our 
finest  churches.  Other  eminent  New  York  architects 
came  to  Brooklyn,  and  made  the  designs  for  some  of 
our  finest  buildings. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Brooklyn  architects  have  a 
^ery  high  reputation.  Some  of  them  are  officers  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  nearly  all 
take  rank  with  architects  of  New  York  and  other  cities. 
Ihe  names  of  Roberts,  who,  though  not  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn,  is  still  reckoned  one  of  its  most  skiU- 
inl  and  successful  architects;  of  the  late  Richard  S. 


Hatfield,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute  of  Archi" 
tects,  and  of  his  son,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  younger 
architects;  of  the  two  Glovers,  of  Montague  street ; 
of  Wm.  a.  Mundell;  of  William  H.  Gaylor,  who  is 
a  successful  builder,  as  well  as  a  fine  architect  (see 
Biography,  page  580);  of  Amzi  Hill,  Samuel  Cuetiss, 
Thomas  Meecein,  John  Mumford,  architect  of  the 
new  Seney  Hospital;  Frederick  Weber,  and  Dud- 
ley Blanchaed,  of  the  East  District;  Thos.  F.  Hough- 
ton; J.  H.  DoHERTT,  office  280  Flatbush  avenue, 
corner  Prospect  Place ;  real  estate  ;  established  ten 
years  ago  above  address ;  actively  engaged  in  building, 
in  neighborhood  of  Prospect  Park  ;  of  firm  of  J. 
Doherty  &  Son  ;  Theobald  Engelhardt,  14  Fayette 
street,  architect ;  established  1877,  in  Brooklyn  ;  for- 
merly with  father  in  the  carpenter  business ;  had 
charge  of  the  building  of  the  school  and  gymnasium 
of  the  Williamsburgh  Turn  Verein ;  among  promi- 
nent buildings,  erected  the  new  malt  house  of  S.  Lieb- 
mann's  Sons,  the  dry  goods  store  of  H.  Battermann, 
Broadway,  Flushing  and  Graham  avenue,  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum,  384  and  386  McDonough  street,  M. 
May's  Sanitai'y  Abbatoir,  Johnson  avenue  plank -road, 
etc.  ;  and  a  score  of  others  of  less  note,  though  not, 
perhaps,  of  less  ability,  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers. 

The  Dealers  in  Builders'  Materials  come  next 
in  logical  order.  Of  these,  including  the  proprietors 
of  stone  yards,  there  are  forty-nine  in  all.  There  were 
a  few  brick  houses  and  possibly  three  or  four  stone 
ones  in  1834,  but  the  number  then  building  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  it  profitable  for  one  man  to  give  his 
whole  time  and  capital  to  dealing  in  building  mate- 
rials. In  1854,  the  amount  of  building  was  larger, 
and  three  or  four  dealers  along  the  water  front  were 
receiving  the  brick  from  the  Hudson  River  brick  yards, 
the  Philadelphia  brick  brought  through  the  Morris 
Canal  and  by  coasting  vessels,  the  Westchester  mar- 
ble, the  Connecticut  River  brown  stone,  the  Quincy 
granite  and  lumber  from  Maine,  from  Williamsport, 
Penn.,  from  Albany  and  the  north  woods,  and  perhaps 
a  little,  alsQ,  from  Michigan  and  Canada.  The  lumber 
dealers,  it  should  be  noticed,  number  now  thirty-eight 
firms,  in  addition  to  the  forty-nine  already  enumerated. 
But  the  building  increased  very  rapidly  from  that  time 
forward.  The  number  of  new  buildings  erected  annu- 
ally rose  from  300  in  1855  to  3,539  in  1867,  and  3,307 
in  1868.  In  1869  and  1870  the  number  exceeded  4,000, 
and  continued  very  large  till  1873.  After  this  there 
was  a  lull,  but  in  1880  the  number  began  to  rise  again, 
reached  1,989  in  1881,  2,376  in  1882,  and  will  probably 
exceed  4,000  in  1884,  These  are  all  new  buildings, 
aside  from  repairs  and  building  additional  stories  upon 
dwellings,  of  which  a  great  deal  is  done  every  year. 
In  1868,  of  the  3,307  buildings  erected,  375  were 
brown  stone  fronts,  775  brick  (the  two  making  only 
one-third  of  the  whole);  1,915  were  frame  dwellings; 
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there  were  also  3  stone,  7  brick  and  9  frame  church 
edifices,  1  brick  scliool-house;  41  brick  and  24  frame 
buildings  for  manufacturing  purposes;  7  brick  and  10 
frame  stores,  and  140  buildings  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. The  total  value  of  these  buildings  was  stated 
at  $3,315,200.  In  1882,  the  fire  limits  had  been  ex- 
tended beyond  Tompkins  avenue  on  the  east,  and  al- 
most to  the  Penny  bridge  on  the  south,  and  in  the 
Eastern  District  to  Graham  avenue.  We  have  before 
us  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  of  the 
buildings  erected  for  the  eleven  months  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1881.  There  were  1,867  new  buildings  erected 
in  these  eleven  months,  and  1,939  in  the  whole  twelve. 
Of  these  1,867,  1,157  were  of  brick,  579  of  them  with 
brown  stone  fronts;  710  were  frame,  and  of  these  20 
were  erected  in  violation  of  the  law  within  the  fire 
limits.  This  was  almost  a  reversal  of  the  proportions 
of  1868,  but  the  difference  in  cost  was  still  more 
marked.  The  cost  of  the  1,867  was  19,115,232,  and  of 
the  whole  number  of  buildings  in  the  year  1881  (1,939) 
was  19,498,347.  This  increase  of  value  was  still  more 
remarkable  in  1882.  There  were  2,376  buildings 
erected,  and  the  estimated  cost  was  $10,386,263.  In 
1881,  the  rage  for  apartment  houses  had  but  just  be- 


gun; there  were  339  dwellings  intended  for  from  two 
to  four  families.  In  1882  the  number  had  largely  in- 
creased, so  that  the  2,376  buildings  of  the  year  really 
represented  more  than  3,500  dwellings.  In  1883,  these 
buildings  have  been  going  up  everywhere-  On  a  sin- 
gle street  (Bedford  avenue)  the  number  of  apartments 
finished  this  year  exceeds  500,  while  Nostrand  avenue 
has  nearly  as  many.  These  are  all  of  fine  brick,  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  depth  and  four  or  five  stories 
high.  The  greater  part  have  brown  stone  fronts.  Of 
course,  this  immense  impulse  which  the  building  trade 
has  received  creates  a  vast  demand  for  building  mate- 
rials. Some  of  the  dealers  are  selling  their  fifty,  eighty 
or  a  hundred  million  bricks,  and  lime  and  cement  m 
proportion;  the  stone  yards  are  turning  out  their  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  feet  of  Ashlar,  and  their 
thousands  of  tons  of  foundation  stones;  and  the  lumber 
dealers  are  fast  stripping  the  North  and  Northwest  d 
their  timber  trees,  one  firm  alone  (Ceoss,  Austin  & 
Co.)  having  sold  the  last  year  22,000,000  square  feet 
of  lumber.     The  leading  houses  in  the  line  of 

Builders'  and  Masons'  Materials  (aside  from 
lumber  dealers)  are:  H.  S.  Cheistian,  of  South  Brook- 
lyn; H.  F.  BuEKOUGiis  &  Co.,  of  the  Eastern  District; 
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Bbakd  &  KiMPLAND,  HoBBT  &  Lebds  and  John-  Mob- 
ton  &  Sons,  all  of  Soutli  Brooklyn;  Joseph  H.  Col- 
tee  of  "Washington  and  Plymouth  streets;  Waltbe 
T  Klots  &  Bko.  and  Charles  H.  Reynolds,  both  of 
the  Eastern  District. 


H.  S.  Chmstian,  the  well-known  dealer  in  builders'  mate- 
rials (whose  portrait  appears  on  the  opposite  page),  was  born 
in  Farsund,  Norway,  December  4th,  1824,  and  is  a  son  of  Sea- 
verand  Martha  (Thomas)  Christian.  His  father  was  a  ship- 
builder. Mr.  Christian  attended  the  schools  of  his  native 
place  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  entered 
upon  a  seafaring  life,  which  he  pursued  until  he  was  twenty- 
two.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  necessity  for  him  to  under- 
take the  toils  and  suffer  the  dangers  and  deprivations  of  the 
sailor,  but  he  chose  the  career  from  an  innate  liking  for  it,  and 
to  this  day  states  that  he  is  not  sorry  that  he  did,  though  his 
days  and  nights  before  the  mast  and  on  the  quarter-deck  are 
of  the  distant  past.  His  father  and  mother  having  died,  he 
made  New  York  his  home  after  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
and,  upon  leaving  the  sea,  he  entered  as  a  clerk  the  drug  store 
now  of  Messrs.  Schieffelin,  located  in  William  street,  but  then 
in  John  street,  where  he  remained  two  years. 

From  that  time  on  until  1863,  Mr.  Christian  was  employed 
by  different  firms  in  various  branches  of  trade.  September 
1st,  that  year,  he  purchased  the  business  of  Hiram  Travers, 
dealer  in  builders'  materials,  located  on  land  owned  by  the 
Union  Ferry  Company,  between  Degraw  and  Sackett  streets, 
Brooklyn,  and  five  years  later  removed  to  his  present  loca- 
tion on  Second  street  and  Gowanus  canal.  He  has  been  very 
successful,  gradually  increasing  his  trade,  until  he  ranks 
with  the  leading  dealers  in  his  line  in  the  city,  employing  a 
large  number  of  men  throughout  the  year. 

In  May,  1849,  Mr.  Christian  married  Elmira  E.  Stuart,  a 
native  of  New.  York.  They  have  resided  in  Brooklyn  since 
the  Spring  of  1858,  and  have  a  home  characterized  by  taste- 
fulness,  elegance  and  comfort,  at  No.  251  President  street. 

Mr.  Christian  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order 
since  1863,  and  has  twice  been  master  of  his  lodge.  He  is 
also  a  Knight  Templar.  For  the  past  thirty-five  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  First  Place  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  has  held  all  of  the  various  offices  of 
the  organization  in  turn,  and  has  long  been  an  earnest  laborer 
in  the  Sunday-school  cause,  having  been  Superintendent 
of  the  First  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-school  three 
years. 

Politically,  Mr.  Christian,  a  former  Whig,  has  been  a  re- 
publican since  the  organization  of  the  party  in  1856.  Though 
not  an  ofiace-seeker  nor  an  active  politician  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  pub- 
ic affairs,  dashes  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  and  be- 
lieves It  can  be  secured  only  by  honest  administration. 


Horace  F.  Burroughs  (see  portrait  on  following  page),  a 
successful  and  highly  respectable  business  man  of  Brooklyn, 
was  born  in  that  city,  Sept.  26th,  1828.  His  father,  Thomas 
curroughs,  wag  born  at  Newtown,  Queens  county,  L.  I. 

Ihe  subject  of  this  sketch,  having  lost  both  of  his  parents 
When  he  was  about  four  years  of  age,  left  Brooklyn  when 
ne  was  about  siji;  years  old  and  went  to  reside  on  a  farm  at 

Sf  .'■ '?.    '  *"'"''  °*  ^°'^*'^  Hampton,  L.  I.     Here  he  re- 
ma med,  attending  school  a  portion  of  the  time,  until  he  was 

fondnr1'"'^'*''°''*-    The  young  man  conceived  a  great 
toadness  for  a  seafaring  life;  accordingly,  at  the  age  of  six- 


teen,  he  shipped  on  board  the  bark  Roanoke,  then  about  sail- 
ing on  a  whaling  voyage  from  Greenport,  L.  I.,  in  1844. 
It  was  a  great  undertaking  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  but  he 
courageously  and  determinedly  encountered  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  "  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  and  successfully 
made  the  voyage. 

In  their  route,  they  stopped  at  the  Azores,  or  Western 
Islands,  Cape  De  Verde  Islands,  the  Falkland  Islands,  off  the 
coast  of  Patagonia,  where  the  ship  spent  the  season  in  catch- 
ing whales.  On  its  return  home,  stopped  at  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena. 

This  voyage  occupied  one  year,  and  was  highly  success- 
ful. In  1845,  he  again  shipped  on  board  the  Roanoke,  on 
another  whaling  voyage,  sailing  from  the  same  port. 

The  vessel  doubled  Cape  Horn;  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Chili,  stopping  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  famous  as 
being  the  place  of  Alexander  Selkirk's  exile.  From  here  the 
Roanoke  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it  remained 
two  weeks,  giving  young  Burroughs  an  opportunity  to  see 
much  of  those  islands.  Leaving  there,  the  ship  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Kamtschatka,  where  was  the  principal  whaling 
ground. 

This  was  the  extent  of  the  voyage,  the  return  home  being 
over  the  same  route.  Beaching  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
they  remained  for  a  time,  they  then  sailed  for  the  Southern 
Pacific,  stopping  at  many  of  its  islands  on  the  way.  Again 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  they  pursued  their  way  homewards, 
stopping  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  Rio  Janeiro  and  other 
ports,  arriving  safely  at  home  in  1847,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years. 

Young  Burroughs,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  spent  three  years 
in  following  the  seas.  Although  it  was  a  life  of  danger, 
adventure  and  hardship,  it  was  one  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, imparting  to  him  knowledge  and  experience  of  great 
practical  value,  which  he  could  have  learned  in  no  other 
place  or  way. 

The  year  after  his  I'eturn  from  his  last  voyage  (1847),  he 
spent  in  coasting  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  8.  C. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  and  Boston;  so 
that  really  he  spent  about  four  years  in  a  seafaring  life. 

Leaving  this,  he  commenced  the  carpenter  business,  at 
which  he  worked  four  years  in  Brooklyn  and  Newtown. 
This  brings  his  life  down  to  the  year  1852,  when  he  began 
the  business  of  dealing  in  building  material.  To  this  business 
he  has  successfully  devoted  the  last  thirty-one  years  of  his 
life,  and  he  is  still  successfully  engaged  in  it.  His  present 
place  of  business  is  at  Nos.  2-14  Taylor  street,  and  at  Kent 
avenue,  near  Hooker  street,  and  junction  of  Grand  street 
and  Metropolitan  avenue,  Newtown  Creek. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Burroughs  conducts  a  large 
and  extensive  business  concern,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Brooklyn. 

The  profitable  and  honorable  manner  in  which  he  conducts 
his  business,  together  with  his  promptitude  and  reliability, 
identifies  him  in  a  commendable  degree  with  the  rapidly 
growing  interests  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  married  in  1852,  to  Ann  Maria  Van 
Nostrand,  of  Brooklyn.  There  have  been  born  to  this  mar- 
riage four  children — two  sons  and  two  daughters — to  wit: 
William  Van  Nostrand,  Horace  Franklin,  Mary  Louisa  and 
Adele. 

He  is  not  a  politician  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  always 
votes  for  whom  he  considers  the  best  man,  making  fitness 
for  office,  honor  and  integrity  in  a  candidate  of  higher  im- 
portance than  the  party  he  belongs  to.  Mr.  Burroughs  is  an 
attendant  of  Plymouth  church. 

On  the  whole,  few  men  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  attend 
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more  closely  to  their  own  business  than  Mr.  Burroughs. 
The  results  flowing  from  this  industrious  attention  are  suc- 
cess and  prosperity. 


John  Morton. — William  Morton  (see  portrait  on  opposite 
page),  was  one  of  two  sons  of  a  linen  manufacturer  of  Ire- 
land, who  came  to  America  while  yet  young  men.  He  lo- 
cated in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. ,  and  there  married  Miss 
Chloe  Teed,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Somers.  They  had 
four  children,  one  of  whom  was  John  Morton,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  in  Somers,  April  15th,  1814. 
When  he  was  about  four  years  old  his  father  removed  to 
Croton  Landing,  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  where  he  for 
some  years  plied  his  trade  of  weaver,  later  buying  a  farm 
in  that  vicinity,  on  which  he  lived  until  1847,  when  he  died, 
his  wife  surviving  him  only  five  years. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  boyhood  young  Morton 
assisted  his  father  and  attended  the  public  school  at  Croton 
Landing.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  store  of 
his  brother,  George  Morton,  at  Croton  Landing,  as  a  clerk. 
Three  years  later  he  opened  a  store  on  his  own  account  at  the 
Furman  dock,  three  miles  above  Croton  Landing,  where  he 
remained  in  trade  only  about  a  year.  In  partnership  with 
his  brother,  William  Morton,  he  next  established  a  store  at 
Croton  Landing,  in  which  he  a  few  years  later  bought  his 


brother's  interest,  continuing  the  business  alone  for  about  a 
year,  when  he  sold  out  the  enterprise,  and,  buying  a  sloop 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  brick  from  Croton  to  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  In  the  course  of  time  his  business  in- 
creased, necessitating  the  purchase  of  a  second  sloop,  and  in 
1852  Mr.  Morton  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and,  in  partnership 
with  John  Jones,  entered  upon  the  sale  of  builders'  materials 
at  the  foot  of  Amity  street.  Continuing  in  the  same  line,  in 
company  with  John  M.  Canda,  in  1853  he  removed  his  busi- 
ness to  the  foot  of  Pacific  street. 

In  1866,  Messrs.  Morton  &  Canda  purchased  the  property 
on  Carroll  street  and  Gowanus  canal,  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
Morton  &  Sons,  and  established  a  branch  yard  there  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Canda.  In  1870,  the  entire  business  of  the  firm 
was  removed  to  the  last  mentioned  site,  and,  in  1872,  Mr. 
Canda  withdrew  from  the  enterprise,  and  the  firm  of  Mortou 
&  Canda  was  succeeded  by  that  of  John  Morton  &  Son,  by 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Albert  Morton  to  a  partnership  with  his 
father.  In  1878,  John  C.  Morton,  a  younger  son  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  became  interested  in  the  business,  and 
the  style  of  the  firm  has  since  been  John  Morton  &  Sons. 
This  business,  which  Mr.  Morton  began  on  a  limited  scale, 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

Politically,  Mr.  Morton  has  been  a  life-long  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  but  he  has  never  been  in 
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any  ordinary  sense  a  politician.  In  1846,  he  was  married  to 
Adaline  E.  Clark,  of  Croton,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  who 
died  in  1879.  He  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters  living,  and 
the  family  are  highly  respected. 


The  largest  dealers  in  building  stone  are  Gill,  Baied 
&  Co.  (see  page  803,  chapter  on  Manufactures), 
Henet  Kemp,  H.  S.  Christiak,  the  Bindebm  Beothees, 
and  the  Gaeitt  Beothees.  These  are  all  in  the  East- 
ern District.  There  are,  also,  in  South  Brooklyn,  Buens 
&  Johnson,  E.  &  J.  CoNKLm,  Cueean  &  Coopee, 
Thomas  H.  Dixon,  James  McDonald,  Geoegb  Sbckey, 
John  W.  Moean,  and  James  McPheeson.  Nicholas 
Ryan,  1,557  Smith  street,  sand  and  gravel;  established 
1859,  at  present  location. 

Lumber  Dealers.— Among  the  leading  houses  are: 
Cboss,  Austin  &  Co.,  Charles  E.  Rogees  &  Co.,  The 
White,  Pottee  &  Paige  Manitfactueing  Co.,  Oscae 
P.  Hawlet,  R.  G.  Phelps  &  Co.  (both  of  Kent  av- 
enue). Beers  &  Ressigttie,  Alexandee  &  Ellis, 
Charles  G.  Coveet's  Sons,  Halsted  Beothees, 
Hardy.  &  Voorhees,  James  D.  Leaey,  Jacob  T.  E. 
Litchpield  &  Co.,  Robeet  A.  Robertson  &  Co., 
Julian  Ross  &  Sons,  James  Wall  and  Elbeet 
Venty. 

The  Carpenters  and  Masons,  who  are  also 
Jiuilders,  come  next.      "There   were    Kings  before 


Agamemnon,"  the  poet  tells  us,  and  there  were  builders 
and  masons  and  carpenters  here  when  Brooklyn  was 
yet  a  village,  and  they  were  considerably  numerous  in 
1854,  when  the  two  cities  were  consolidated.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  those  who  reared  for  themselves 
monuments  in  brick  and  mortar,  in  stone,  in  frame  and 
lath  and  plaster,  are  gone  to  their  rest,  but  a  goodly 
number  of  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  trade  yet 
remain,  though  for  the  most  part  they  have  withdrawn 
from  active  participation  in  building,  and  in  some 
cases,  are  busying  themselves  in  dealing  in  real  estate, 
either  of  their  own  or  others'  building. 

Among  those  who  have  departed,  we  may  name 
Jacob  Rapelye  and  the  late  Daniel  Chauncey;  and 
among  the  older  living  were  Ex-Mayor  Booth,  John 
Pebnch,  Michael  Chauncey,  William  H.  Nob,  Wil- 
liam H.  Hazzaed,  Thomas  D.  Eadie,  and  Maueice 
Febeman  (now  Maurice  Freeman's  Sons,  John  J.  &  M. 
C,  286  and  288  Warren  street,  builders  ;  established, 
1870,  in  Brooklyn,  as  Maurice  Freeman  &  Son ; 
since  changed  to   the  above  firm  ;  natives  of  Brook- 

Of  those  now  actually  engaged  in  building  operations, 
we  may  mention  especially  Elbeet  Snedekee,  Been- 
aed  Gallaghbe,  J.  LiNiKiN,  JoHN  D.  Andeeson,  and 
Geoege  W.  Beown. 
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Elbert  Snedeker.— This  gentleman  is,  by  birth,  a  Long 
Islander,  born  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  April  16,  1836.  He 
comes  of  an  old  Dutch  family,  whose  descendants  may  be 
found  at  various  points  on  the  Island.  His  father  was  a  far- 
mer, and  intended  his  son  for  the  same  occupation.  When 
the  lad  was  thirteen,  the  family  removed  to  the  township  of 
Flushing,  where  there  were  better  educational  advantages, 
which  he  supplemented  by  several  terms  at  the  Jamaica 
Academy.  His  education  fitted  him  to  enjoy  a  more  active, 
adventurous  life  than  a  farm  afforded,  while  his  tastes  natur- 
ally led  him  to  a  mechanical  calling.  Therefore,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  came  to  Brooklyn  to  learn  the  builders' 
trade,  securing  a  position,  and  remaining  for  several  years. 
During  this  time,  he  devoted  his  evenings  and  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  architecture,  in  which  he  made  such  progress 
as  to  qualify  himself  to  be  an  architect.  Though  he  did  not 
choose  to  make  this  his  profession,  it  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  his  subsequent  building  operations. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  began  building  by  contract; 
one  of  the  many  who  have  contributed,  in  this  way,  to  the 
city's  material  growth;  one  of  the  few  who  have  been  able  to 
acquire  and  retain  a  competence.  To  be  a  successful  builder, 
requires  a  rare  combination  of  talents.  Such  an  one  needs 
to  be  systematic;  a  practical  workman,  familiar  with  the 
smallest  details;  able  to  oversee  and  direct  large  numbers  of 
men;  to  exercise  good  judgment;  to  foresee  and  prepare;  to 
be  a  skillful  financier  and  good  executive. 

The  eminence  which  Mr.  Snedeker  has  attained  in  his 
avocation,  proves  him  to  possess  abilities  beyond  the  ordin- 
ary. Beginning  poor  and  unknown,  he  has  gradually  won 
fortune  and  reputation.  Churches  and  large  buildings  have 
been  his  specialty.  His  handiwork  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
parts  of  Brooklyn.  He  built  the  well-known  Oriental  Hotel 
at  Manhattan  Beach,  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  at  Coney 
Island.  This  immense  structure  was  built  in  90  working 
days,  without  accident  or  injury  of  any  kind;  a  remarkable 
accomplishment,  considering  the  number  of  men  employed 
and  the  hurry  in  its  erection. 

Mr.  Snedeker  was  also  one  of  the  contractors  for  Mr.  A.  A. 
Low's  buUding,  the  "  Garfield,"  and  of  Morgan  Hall,  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  built  for  ex-Governor  Morgan;  also  of  the 
new  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  largest  building  of  the 
kind  in  New  York  city.  Other  similar  undertakings  testifiy 
to  Mr.  Snedeker's  capabilities  and  reputation  as  a  builder. 

Now  just  in  his  prime,  his  past  success  justifies  the  predic- 
tion of  a  prosperous  future.  As  occasion  offers,  he  buys  and 
builds  on  vacant  lots  for  investment.  Naturally  retiring  in 
disposition,  he  is  not  one  to  thrust  himself  into  notice;  but 
his  worth  is  known  and  esteemed  by  a  large  business 
acquaintance.  When  the  Mechanics  &  Traders'  Exchange 
was  organized,  Mr.  Snedeker  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  its 
formation,  has  since  been  prominent  in  its  affairs,  and  now 
holds  its  presidency,  having  been  elected  to  succeed  ex- 
Mayor  Howell.  The  financial  institutions— the  Commercial 
Bank  and  the  Montauk  Insurance  Company — have  chosen 
him  in  their  respective  Boards  of  Directors.  In  his  domestic 
life,  Mr.  Snedeker  is  equally  fortunate.  He  married  Miss 
Paton,  November  8th,  1858,  who  has  been  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother.  Three  daughters  and  two  sons  have  been  born  to 
them;  the  youngest  son  died  when  two  years  old;  the  eldest, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

The  family  are  all  members  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  their  handsome  house  on  Greene 
avenue  is  a  refined,  cultured.  Christian  home.  Amid  a  press- 
ing mass  of  business,  Mr.  Snedeker  finds  time  for  social  and 
literary  recreation,  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  scientific 
reading,  study,  thought;  is  quick  to  adopt  improvements  in 


his  occupation;  and,  in  fijie,  is  an  energetic  worker,  an  hon- 
orable business  man,  a  sympathetic  friend,  and  a  true  gen- 
tleman. 


Bernard  Gallagher,  one  of  the  best  known  contractors 
and  builders  in  this  city,  was  born  in  county  Tyrone,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  June  29th,  1838,  and  is  a  son  of  Owen  and 
Rosannah  Gallagher.  His  mother's  famUy  name  was  Mana- 
han.  He  came  to  America  with  his  parents,  in  June,  1845 
and  located  in  WiUiamsburgh,  where  he  attended  such  public 
schools  as  were  then  in  existence  until  he  was  thirteen  years 
old. 

At  that  early  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of 
rope-maker,  and  was  so  employed  during  the  following  three 
years.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  acquiring  the  carpen- 
ters' trade,  serving  two  years'  apprenticeship  with  Owen 
McCarran,  father  of  Assemblyman  Patrick  J.  McCarran,  and 
four  years  with  William  H.  Noe,  on  Sohermerhorn  street. 
He  worked  as  a  journeyman  cai-penter  a  year,  and,  in  the  fall 
of  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  engaged  in  the  business 
as  a  carpenter  and  builder,  in  which  he  has  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

Since  then  it  is  probable  that  he  has  erected  more  public 
buildings  than  any  other  contractor  or  firm  of  contractors, 
within  the  same  period,  in  the  state.  Prominent  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  Thirty-second  Regiment  armory, 
on  Bushwick  avenue  and  Stagg  street;  the  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ment armory,  on  Clermont  avenue;  and  the  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment armory,  on  Portland  avenue;  the  Kings  County  Savings 
Bank,  on  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  street;  the 
Dime  Savings  Bank,  on  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Second 
street;  the  Kings  County  Fire  Insurance  Company's  build- 
ing, on  Broadway,  near  Third  street;  the  Inebriate  Home,  at 
Fort  Hamilton;  the  Queens  County  Court  House,  in  Long  Is- 
land City;  the  Madock  building,  Nos.  234  and  235  Broadway, 
New  York;  the  new  Fulton  Market,  New  York;  Haverly's 
Brooklyn  Theater,  and  many  other  large  and  well-known 
structures;  and  at  present  is  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  Washington  Market,  New  York. 

Mr.  Gallagher  is  a  Democrat  politically,  but  has  never  been 
an  oflflce-seeker  nor  an  active  poUtican.  The  confidence  of 
the  public  in  him  is  such  that  he  might  have  been  the  re- 
cipient of  more  than  one  political  honor  had  he  consented  to 
become  such.  He  held  the  oflice  of  Commissioner  of  Files 
and  Buildings,  1877-79,  a  position  for  which  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  building  in  all  its  departments  eminently 
fitted  him. 

July  25th,  1866,  Mr.  Gallagher  married  Miss  Mary  E., 
second  daughter  of  George  B.  McGrath,  of  Brooklyn.  They 
have  five  daughters  and  two  sons.  Mr.  Gallagher's  career 
has  been  one  that  may  well  be  emulated  by  young  men 
starting  out  on  the  journey  of  life — one  of  integrity,  per- 
severance, systematic  and  earnest  labor  and  the  success  which 
follows  all  honest,  well-directed  endeavor. 


John  D.  Anderson  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April, 
1833;  the  place  of  his  birth  was  what  is  now  the  corner  of 
Furraan  and  Joralemon  streets.  At  that  time  this  part  of  the 
city  was  open  to  the  East  River,  being  the  original  bluffs 
along  the  Brooklyn  shores,  standing  out  bold  and  abrupt, 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  fine  terraces  and  beautiful 
grounds  into  which  they  have  since  been  transformed. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  youth,  witnessed  this  gradual,  but 
sure  transformation,  and  a  transformation  quite  as  strikmg, 
by  which  Brooklyn  emerged  from  a  comparatively  small 
settlement  to  a  large,  elegant  and  still  rapidly  increasing 
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commercial  city.  In  much  of  this  he  has  been  an  important 
actor,  in  following  his  avocation  as  an  enterprising,  success- 
ful master  builder. 

His  father  was  James  Anderson,  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  He  was  a  man  of  much  energy,  intelligence  and 
purity  of  character;  a  gunsmith  by  occupation,  highly 
skilled  iu  his  art.  His  mother,  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
was  a  woman  of  strong  mental  qualities,  well  endowed  in 
every  respect  to  discharge  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother, 
which  she  did  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Anderson  emigrated  to  this  country 
about  eighteen  months  before  his  birth,  and  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  His  father  conducted  a  manufactory  of 
muskets  for  the  government,  in  Pearl  street,  New  York, 
but  his  Ufe  was  suddenly  terminated  by  being  thrown  from 
a  carriage,  while  his  son,  of  whom  we  are  writing  was  yet 
very  young. 

When  old  enough  young  Anderson  was  sent  to  a  public 
and  then  to  a  private  school  in  Brooklyn.  When  he  was 
about  eight  years  of  age,  a  distinguished  landscape  painter 
by  the  name  of  Newbury,  living  in  ,Fulton  street,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  bright  intelligence  of  the  boy  that  he  per- 
suaded his  mother  to  let  him  live  with  him,  promising  to 
teach  him  the  art  of  landscape  painting.  Some  time  after 
this,  Mr.  Newbury  was  called  to  Niagara,  for  the  purpose 
of  painting  a  view  of  the  great  cataract.  He  was  very  anx- 
ious to  have  young  Anderson  accompany  him ;  but  the  mother 
feeling  she  could  not  part  with  her  son,  and  be  separated 
from  him  by  what  was  then  considered  to  be  an  immense 
distance— much  greater  than  the  distance  now  is  from  San 
Francisco  to  Brooklyn— she  decided  to  keep  her  son  at  home. 
After  his  father's  death,  his  mother  married  Mr.  Daniel  F. 
McCarty  who,  it  seems,  treated  young  Anderson  with  all  the 
afifeotion  of  a  father.  From  him  the  young  man  derived  his 
first  knowledge  of  his  future  avocation.  After  working 
with  his  step-father  for  some  time,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Warren  W.  Sneden,  a  master  builder  of  Brooklyn,  from 
whom  he  learned  all  the  art  and  mystery  of  his  calling. 

In  those  days,  builders  did  the  whole  work  in  constructing 
edifices,  and  young  Anderson  learned  the  whole  art  of  con- 
structing buildings  from  the  foundation  upwards,  including 
the  art  of  modeling  plaster  ornaments,  mantles,  and  the 
adornments  of  fire-places,  and  putting  them  up. 

At  the  present  time,  this  ornamental  work  has  developed 
into  a  separate  business;  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Anderson  is  practically  skilled  in  every  department  of  his 


He  continued  with  Mr.  Sneden  about  four  years,  then 
served  one  year  with  Mitchell  and  Camphell,  master  builders 
of  Brooklyn.  He  was  now  regarded  as  a  competent  and 
thorough  workman,  and  as  such  followed  his  trade  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  for  some  time,  and  then  commenced 
business,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  a  master  builder. 

The  first  building  of  any  importance  that  he  superintended 
m  the  erection,  is  still  standing  in  Fulton  street,  opposite 
Pierrepont  street,  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  large,  commodious  and 
substantial  building.  After  the  erection  of  this  structure,  Mr. 
Anderson's  abilities  were  fully  recognized,  and  his  business 
rapidly  increased.  The  building  of  churches,  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  stores  and  private  residences,  were  soon  placed 
under  his  superintendence.  Among  these  were  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation;  Dr.  Scud- 
ders  church,  in  Hancock  street,  near  Bedford  avenue;  First 
Baptist  church,  corner  of  Pierrepont  and  Clinton  streets 
(a  splendid  edifice),  and  the  Methodist  chapel  in  Seventh 
avenue,  New  York  city.  Finally  he  has  superintended  the 
uuaing  of  fourteen  elegant  churches    in  Brooklyn  and 


elsewhere.  He  built  the  Eastern  District  Hospital,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  buildings  in  that  District;  also  the  railroad 
depot,  at  the  junction  of  DeKalb  and  Central  avenues,  one 
of  the  most  complete  depots  in  the  United  States,  having 
all  modern  improvements,  among  which  is  an  immense  ele- 
vator for  hoisting  open  cars  to  the  third  story  for  storage 
during  the  Winter. 

Valentine  &  Co.'s  immense  varnish  factories— known  all 
over  the  world — were  constructed  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

As  he  has  been  a  master  builder  in  Brooklyn  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  city  that  do 
not  exhibit  specimens  of  the  taste,  skill  and  energy  with 
which  he  has  prosecuted  his  business.  One  of  the  pleasant 
results  to  himself  in  all  this  is  the  accumulation  of  a  very 
handsome  fortune,  which  he  enjoys  with  liberality,  and 
with  unassuming  comfort.  He  is  now  engaged  in  building 
several  elegant  edifices,  among  which  is  the  Dime  Savings 
Bank  building,  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Remsen  streets. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Anderson  built  the 
chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  formerly  a  portion 
of  the  main  church,  and  that  subsequently  his  second  mar- 
riage took  place  in  it,  and  his  only  daughter  living  by  that 
marriage  was  the  first  child  baptized  in  it. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church;  in  early  life,  and  until  he  attained  his 
majority,  he  attended  Calvary  church  in  Pearl  street.  He  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  April,  1859,  he  was  united  by  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen 
Wayland,  of  Flatbush,  New  York.  In  March,  1872,  he  suf- 
fered a  great  domestic  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

He  was  married  the  second  time  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright, 
of  Brooklyn,  August  5,  1873.  He  was  again  deeply  afflicted 
by  the  loss  of  his  second  wife,  who  died  March  39,  1883. 

By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three  children  (sons),  all  liv- 
ing. His  oldest,  William  D.  Anderson,  is  a  master  builder, 
engaged  in  business  with  his  father;  his  second  son,  George 
W.  Anderson,  is  a  promising  young  architect  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  his  youngest  son,  John  F.,  is  at  school.  By  his 
second  marriage  he  had  six  children,  of  which  but  two  are 
living,  Mary  Louisa,  and  Charles  Leonard. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  an  active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  having  passed  to  high 
degrees.  He  believes  "  Masonry  super-adds  to  our  other  ob- 
ligations the  strongest  ties  of  connection  between  it  and  the 
cultivation  of  virtue,  furnishing  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  goodness;  that  wherever  a  Mason  goes  he  will  find  a 
friend  in  every  brother,  if  he  conducts  himself  well,  and  will 
be  shielded  against  want  and  protected  against  oppression." 

In  politics,  Mr.  Anderson  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 
but  never  a  very  ardent  partisan;  never  an  office-seeker; 
never  troubling  others  with  his  political  views.  If  he  has 
ever  failed  to  vote  the  whole  ticket  of  his  party  it  was  be- 
cause he  believed  in  so  doing  he  was  sustaining  the  best 
men,  and  thereby  securing  the  best  interests  of  society.  On 
the  whole,  he  is  a  highly  respected  citizen;  noted  for  his 
sound  sense,  general  intelligence,  well  balanced  judgment, 
his  skill  and  success  in  his  avocation,  and  for  that  geniality 
which  renders  him  a  pleasing  companion. 


George  W.  Brovtn.— Brooklyn's  extraordinary  growth 
may  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  enterprise  of  her 
builders,  that  class  of  shrewd,  far-seeing  men,  who,  with 
faith  in  the  city's  future,  invested  their  means  in  real  estate, 
erecting  houses  and  business  places  for  the  people,  even  in 
advance  of  the  actual  demand.  Their  buying  and  building 
has  determined  the  lines  of  the  city's  expansion,  and  the 
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class  of  their  buildings  has  largely  influenced  the  character 
of  the  incoming  population. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  builders  stands  Mr.  George  W. 
Brown.  Like  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been  success- 
ful business  men  in  the  city,  he  was  born  and  bred  in  the 
country.  He  is  a  native  of  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  Pa., 
born  September  18th,  1835.  On  the  maternal  side,  he  is  de- 
scended from  the  Minnich  family,  who  were  noted  in  that 
region  for  their  superior  qualities.  His  mother  was  a  woman 
of  remarkable  spirit,  energy,  perseverance  and  thrift,  with 
more  than  ordinary  intellect  and  common  sense.  Her  child- 
ren inherited  her  characteristics  largely,  but  none  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  When  a  boy,  he  at- 
tended school  until  he  was  twelve,  when  he  took  a  clerkship 
in  Halderman's,  a  well-known  store  in  those  parts.  Though 
he  performed  his  duties  faithfully,  they  were  irksome  to  him. 
He  desired  a  more  stirring,  out-of-door  life,  with  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  gain.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  store  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  and  set  up  in  business  for  himself  as  a  news- 
dealer, being  the  first  to  introduce  into  his  native  place  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  other  papers  of  the  day.  He 
was  a  natural  money-getter,  and  never  without  money  in  his 
pocket. 

Ambitious  for  a  wider  field,  in  1843,  he  came  to  Brooklyn, 
where  an  elder  brother  had  established  himself  as  a  builder, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  him.  After  serving  his  time,  he  first 
secured  a  contract  for  putting  up  the  fronts  of  buildings;  then 
erected  houses  for  sale  on  lots  bought  of  John  Tread  well,  who 
had  great  confidence  in  him,  and  assisted  him  in  various 
ways. 

He  built  the  first  houses  on  Fulton  avenue  in  1849,  at 
the  corner  of  Hanover  Place.  By  assiduous  labor  and  shrewd 
enterprise  he  steadily  pushed  his  fortunes,  succeeding  where 
others  failed.  He  has  erected  100  houses  on  Fulton  avenue 
alone,  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  dwellings  on  Lafayette 
avenue,  besides  numbers  in  other  good  parts  of  the  city.  He, 
like  many  others,  in  earlier  days  invested  largely  in  vacant 
lots,  owning,  up  to  the  year  1857,  about  600,  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  The  crisis  of  that  year  swept  away  his  accumu- 
lations, and  left  him  almost  penniless.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
commenced  again  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal,  opening  a 
real  estate  ofi&ce  for  a  few  years,  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  building  in  a  small  way  as  he  was  able.  His  added 
years  and  experience  contributed  to  his  success,  and  he 
steadily  acquired  a  fortune  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Brooklyn  the 
present  system  of  building  in  flats,  of  which  he  has  erected  a 
large  number,  and  on  some  of  the  best  streets,  Clinton  and 
Washington  avenues,  Joralemon  and  other  streets.  In  later 
years  he  has  extended  his  operations,  until  he  can  now 
count  over  800  houses  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  of  his  own 
building;  while,  it  is  said,  his  name  is  attached  to  more  con- 
veyances of  real  estate  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  Kings 
county.  In  the  way  of  exchange  for  Brooklyn  property,  he 
has  acquired  large  landed  interests  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  the  West.  He  owns  the  Braddock  House  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  built  in  1733  of  material  brought  from  Europe,  famous 
as  the  head-quarters  of  General  Braddock,  when  George  Wash- 
ington was  his  aid;  also  where  the  thirteen  colonial  governors 
met  to  concert  measures  for  the  support  of  the  Braddock 
campaign.  The  Riverside  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  has  also  come 
into  his  possession. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  very  active  business  man,  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  and  firm  hand  over  all  his  diversifled  interests;  his 
success  is  largely  due  to  his  directness  of  purpose  and  his 
self-reliaace,  pressing  on  in  the  course  which  his  own  judg- 
ment <iictq.ted,  without  seeking  the  advice  of  others;  and,  in 


most  cases,  he  met  with  better  results  than  divided  counsels 
or  faltering  steps  could  have  secured. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  great  lover  of  horses,  of  which  he  has 
owned  and  driven  many  during  the  last  35  years,  among 
them  some  notable  trotters.  He  now  knows  of  but  two  men 
who  drive  on  our  pleasure  roads  who  commenced  when  he 
did. 

In  person  Mr.  Brown  is  rather  below  the  medium  height 
and  spare;  but  his  keen  eye  and  quick  movements  indicate 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  mental  force. 

He  has  been  twice  married:  in  1849,  to  Miss  Dickinson, who 
lived  but  a  few  years;  again,  in  1860,  to  a  Miss  Webb,  of 
Brooklyn.  His  family  consists  of  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
His  home  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the  city,  a  triumph  of 
the  builders'  art.  The  family  are  attendants  of  St.  James' 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

To  politics  Mr.  Brown  devotes  little  time;  in  former  days 
he  was  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  and  now  votes  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  As  a  man,  Mr.  Brown  is  genial,  progressive 
and  charitable ;  as  a  citizen,  he  is  public-spirited,  and  has 
contributed  much  to  tire  development  and  improvement  of 
the  city;  while  in  business  circles  he  is  well  Uked  and  re- 
spected. 

O.  Datis  Thompsos-,  339  Madison  street,  architect  and 
builder;  established  at  Strafford  Co.,  K  H.,  1858;  came 
to  Brooklyn  in  1868,  and  soon  located  at  375  Gates 
avenue,  building  9  substantial  dweUing-houses  on  the 
block,  and  many  others  on  the  neighboring  streets  and 
avenues  ;  located  at  339  Madison  street,  in  1880.  E. 
N.  Day,  151  State  street,  established  about  30  years 
ago,  on  Douglass,  near  Smith  street.  George  Daman, 
88  Luqueer  street,  established,  1864,  on  Atlantic  avenue; 
among  other  works,  he  built  the  large  wooden  building 
and  tower,  put  up  by  J.  L.  Haigh,  WUliam,  corner 
Imlay  streets,  wherein  all  the  wire  for  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  cables  was  made.  John  Gctileotle  &  Son, 
180  High  street,  mason  and  builder  ;  established,  1854, 
in  Brooklyn  ;  among  the  many  buildings  erected  by 
this  firm  are  the  Kings  County  Alms-house  and  the 
Inebriates'    Home. 

John  Lee,  Jambs  Campbell,  George  W.  Brandt, 
Joseph  W.  Campbell,  James' Rod  well,  JohnM.  Fae- 
EELL,  William  H.  Tunison,  P.  F.  O'Brien,  H.  Be- 
dell, WiLLiAJu:  Taylor,  Thomas  B.  Rutan,  James 
AsHPiELD  &  Son,  Michael  J.  McLaughlin,  George 
F.  Chapman,  and  many  others,  have  won  a  high  rep- 
utation for  skill  and  integrity  in  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  warehouses,  and  private  dwellings. 


John  Lee.— Among  the  many  builders  of  Brooklyn,  John 
Lee  is  conspicuous  both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
he  has  executed.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  October  18th, 
1834,  and  is  an  American  citizen  by  adoption,  having  come 
to  the  United  States,  when  a  mere  lad,  with  his  father's 
family.  His  father  was  Daniel  Lee,  and  the  maiden  name 
of  his  mother,  who  is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-seven,  was  Lucy  Murray.  She  is  passing  her  declin- 
ing years  as  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  her  daughter. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Lee  began  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
carpenters'  trade  with  the  once  well-known  builders,  T.  V. 
and  J.  V.  Porter,  who  were  located  at  No.  9  Hoyt  street. 
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Mr.  Elbert  Snedeker  was  also  an  apprentice  with  this  firm 
during  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Lee's  term  of  service,  and 
the  two  youths  formed  a  friendship  which  has  remained  un- 
broken to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lee  completed  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  until  1860  was 
employed  by  the  Messrs.  Porter  and  others,  from  time  to 
time  undertaking  contracts  in  connection  with  Mr.  Snedeker, 
with  which  they  were  so  successful,  and  about  which  they 
were  in  such  good  accord,  that  they  mutually  determined  to 
enter  into  a  formal  partnership  and  begin  business  as  builders 
on  their  own  account.  In  1861,  the  firm  of  Snedeker  &  Lee 
was  formed,  and  existed  until  1875,  during  which  period  they 
were  very  successful,  and  gained  a  reputation  among  the 
business  men  of  Brooklyn  which  has  been  of  great  value  to 
each  of  them  since.  Since  the  date  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Lee 
has  continued  building  with  such  success  that  his  standing 
among  the  builders  of  Brooklyn  is  first-class,  erecting 
numerous  important  buildings  for  business  purposes,  and 
many  elegant  residences  in  the  city  and  elsewhere.  At 
present  he  is  engaged  in  extensive  building  operations  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  the  New  York,  West  Shore  and  BuflEalo 
Bailpad  Company. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Lee  married   Miss   Jane    M.,   daughter  of 

William  Griswold  Watrous.    Three  sons  have  been  born  to 

them,  named  William  Griswold  Lee,  Charles  Henry  Lee  and 

'  John  Lee,  Jr.    The  latter  died  March  30th,  1883,  aged  ten 

years. 

William  Griswold  Lee,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons 
living,  assists  his  father  in  his  business,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Charles  Henry  Lee,  is  a  young  architect  who 
promises  to  make  his  mark  in  his  profession  at  no  distant 


Georqe  W.  Brandt,  a  well-known  contractor  and  builder, 
residing  and  having  his  office  at  164  Fifty-fifth  street,  is  a 
son  of  Henry  D.  and  Elizabeth  (Kellam)  Brandt.  His  father, 
still  living  at  an  advanced  age,  is  a  book-binder,  and  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  removal  to  Brooklyn  plied  his  trade 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Brandt  was  born  in  New  York,  April  22, 1849,  received 
the  foundation  of  his  practical  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  became  a 
clerk  in  a  gentlemen's  furnishing  goods  store,  where  he  was 
.  employed  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  learn  the  builders'  trade  with  Manee  &  Giflford, 
once  prominent  buUders  of  Brooklyn.  Three  years  later  he 
became  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  was  employed  as  such 
till  1875,  when  he  began  business  for  himself  as  a  contractor 
and  builder,  at  his  present  location. 

In  the  winter  of  1876  and  1877,  Mr.  Brandt  built  the  east- 
ern entrance  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  the  Sunday-school 
building  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  at  Third  avenue  and 
Sixty-eighth  street.  He  later  built  the  moveable  platform 
m  the  receiving  vault  at  Greenwood,  and  repaired  and  re- 
modeled nearly  all  of  the  old  buildings  at  the  cemetery.  He 
has  also  erected  many  fine  residences,  some  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  which  he  designed. 

A  skUlful  workman,  and  a  practical,  pushing  man  of  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Brandt  has  combined  the  elements  necessary  to 
success  m  any  field  of  enterprise,  and  built  up  a  business  and 
ODtameda  reputation  second  to  those  of  no  other  contrac- 
tor and  buUder  in  his  section  of  the  city.  A  resident  of 
Brooklyn  since  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  has  become  widely 
Mown  and  respected.  His  marked  success  he  attributes  in 
tu°flA  •  ^^^^^  *°  '^'^  proficiency  as  a  designer  and  his  apti- 
r   "^  grasping  the  ideas  of  those  wishing  special  or  fine 


October  26,  1871,  Mr.  Brandt  married  Miss  Maria  Gill,  a 
native  of  Woodlawn,  Ireland,  then  a  resident  of  New  York, 
who  has  borne  him  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  dead.  A  Republican  politically,  Mr.  Brandt  has 
not  been  an  active  politician,  devoting  his  time  to  the  hard 
study  which  has  enabled  him  to  achieve  that  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  has  been  vouchsafed  him. 


James  Eodwell,  mason  and  builder  and  real  estate  oper- 
ator, whose  office  is  at  No.  45  Broadway,  and  his  residence 
at  No.  89  Division  avenue,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best,  as 
well  as  most  favorably  known,  residents  of  the  Eastern 
District,  where  he  has  lived  since  boyhood,  and  with  the 
interest  of  which  he  has  long  been  prominently  identified. 
He  is  a  son  of  John  and  Frances  (Hall)  Rod  well,  and  was 
born  near  London,  England,  January  5th,  1823,  and  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  America  in  1831,  locating  in  New  York, 
where  his  father,  who  was  a  builder,  pursued  his  avocation 
until  1834,  in  which  year  the  family  removed  to  the  then 
village  of  Williamsburgh. 

Mr.  Rodwell  attended  a  public  school  in  New  York  for  a 
short  time,  his  educational  advantages  having  been  limited 
to  a  lamentable  degree.  From  the  time  he  was  ten  years  of 
age  until  he  was  twenty  he  worked  with  his  father,  assisting 
him  more  and  more  as  he  advanced  in  strength,  judgment 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  trade.  For  two  years  more  he  was 
employed  on  "journey  work''  by  different  parties,  and, 
while  thus  engaged,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  D.  Woodward, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  in  October,  1844.  Not  long  after 
this  event,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  builder  on  his  own 
account,  and  has  continued  without  interruption  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  operating  more  and  more  extensively  from  year 
to  year  as  he  grew  in  favor  with  the  public.  He  has  built 
three  extensive  sugar  refineries;  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church, 
at  the  corner  of  Remsen  and  Leonard  streets;  the  Church  of 
St.  "Vincent  de  Paul,  on  North  Sixth  street,  near  Fourth 
street;  All  Souls  Universalist  Church,  on  South  Ninth  street, 
near  Fourth  street;  the  office  of  the  Williamsburgh  Gas 
Company,  on  South  Second  street,  near  Fourth  street;  the 
Catholic  Female  Asylum  for  Orphans,  at  the  corner  of  Gates 
and  Willoughby  avenues;  St.  John's  College,  at  the  corner  of 
Willoughby  and  Lewis  avenues;  a  large  oil  storehouse  at 
Hunter's  Point  for  W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  of  New  York; 
and  many  other  large  buildings,  bebides  hundreds  of  stores, 
offices  and  dwellings  in  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere,  and  is  now 
erecting  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Armory,  at  the  corner 
of  Maroy  avenue  and  Lynch  street.  In  connection  with  his 
building  operations  he  deals  largely  in  real  estate. 

The  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Rodwell  is  regarded  may 
be  best  expressed  by  the  statement  that  he  is  a  director  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Nalional  Bank,  of  the  Kings  County 
Savings  Bank,  and  of  the  Williamsburgh  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  all  commercial  institutions  of  high  standing.  He 
is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  prominently  identified  with  other  well-known 
institutions.  From  1874  to  1877  he  held  the  office  of  Fire 
Commissioner  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Politically,  Mr. 
Rodwell  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  has  always  been  a  deeply 
interested  but  not  conspicuous  participant  in  political  events 
as  they  have  passed.  He  is  noted  for  his  unostentatious 
friendliness  to  true  men  of  all  classes,  irrespective  of  wealth 
or  social  position,  and  lives  in  the  calm  and  sensible  enjoy- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  a  busy  life.  His  fii-st  wife  died  in 
November,  1877,  leaving  two  daughters.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Caroline  E.  White,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  April  30th, 
1883.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  Christ  Church 
(Episcopal)  of  Williamsburgh. 
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Joseph  W.  Campbell. — Prominent  among  the  many  men 
of  Brooklyn  who  have  attained  to  positions  of  honor  through 
their  own  unaided  efforts,  is  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Campbell,  of  No 
315  Carlton  avenue.  His  parents  were  Aaron  T.  and  Phebe 
(Mitchell)  Campbell,  and  he  was  born  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  August  11,  1819,  and  removed  to  Brooklyn,  with  his 
father's  family,  in  1826.  He  learned  the  builders' trade  when 
young,  and  since  1840  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  building  interests  of  Brooklyn. 


Patrick  F.  O'Brien  was  born  in  the  year  1839,  near  Manor 
Hamilton,  County  Leitrim,  Ireland.  His  parents  dying  when 
he  was  quite  young,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  grandparents, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  parish  school,  and  learned 
his  trade  in  his  native  place. 

He  came  to  America  in  1848,  locating  in  Brooklyn,  and  first 
obtained  work  on  the  City  Hall,  which  was  then  in  the  course 
of  erection,  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  with  Mr.  Leonard 
Cooper,  the  contractor,  with  whom  he  remained  in  that 
capacity  for  three  years,  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
foreman,  he  was  offered  the  position,  which  he  filled  two 
years.  At  this  time,  having  purchased  some  lots,  he  engaged 
in  business  for  himself  in  a  small  way,  building  three  cot- 
tages of  his  own.  At  that  time  there  were  scarcely  any  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Skillman  street  at  its  junction  with  Myrtle 
avenue,  and  people  in  that  neighborhood  were  obliged  to  go 
to  and  from  the  ferry  in  stages,  no  car  lines  having  been 
built  in  the  city.  From  this  beginning,  having  secured  shops, 
Mr.  O'Brien  began  to  do  a  general  contracting  business^ 
building  pubUc  institutions,   churches,  schools,  residences,' 


manufactories  and  many  dwellings.  Among  the  many 
churches  built  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Redeemer,  St.  Anne's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Agnes'  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Family,  in  Brooklyn, 
besides  many  in  New  York,  including  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  and  St.  James'  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  West  Point.  He  also 
built  the  beautiful  convent  and  other  buildings  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  chapel  and  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  Flushing,  Queens  county,  and  a  large 
number  of  public  school  buildings,  including  those  of  Brook- 
lyn Schools  Nos.  8,  7,  13,  15,  16,  23,  25,  28,  41,  42  and  43,  be- 
sides many  wings  and  alterations  to  such  structures.  St. 
Patrick's  Academy  and  St.  Anne's  Schools  are  buildings 
put  up  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  were  also  the  Cochrane  building, 
and  many  others  of  the  fine  business  houses  which  ornament 
the  city;  many  expensive  residences  on  Columbia  Heights, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  city;  and  some  beautiful  residences 
on  Long  Island,  among  them  those  of  Hon.  R.  O'Gorman, 
Cornelius  Dover  and  JohnW.  Harper,  at  Sands' Point,  where, 
for  many  years,  Mr.  O'Brien  had  a  summer  residence. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  dealt  heavily  in  real  estate,  and  built  some 
fine  buildings  as  an  individual  investment  on  Bedford  and 
Clermont  avenues,  and  on  Hewes  and  other  of  the  best 
streets  in  the  city.  He  continues  in  business  with  unabated 
energy,  being  of  such  an  active  temperament  that  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  remain  idle  for  any  length 
of  time.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Globe  Marble  MiUs  Company  of  this  city, 
which,  at  one  time,  practically  controlled  the  marble  busi- 
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ness  of  Brooklyn.  His  connection  with  the  Nassau  National 
and  East  Brooklyn  Banks  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city. 

In  1877,  Mr.  O'Brien  made  a  trip  to  Rome  with  the  Irish- 
American  Pilgrimage,  in  the  steamship  Gity  of  Brussels, 
which,'  owing  to  a  broken  shaft,  consumed  89  days  in  the 
passage  from  New  York  to  Queenstown,  and  was,  for  a  time, 
by  many  thought  to  have  been  lost  at  sea.  This  event  was  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  family  and  friends, 
until  intelligence  of  his  safety  reached  them.  Leaving  his 
fellow  pilgrims  at  Rome,  Mr.  O'Brien  made  an  extended  tour 
on  the  Continent,  and  visited  his  old  home  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  married,  in  1856,  to  Miss  Anne  Hughes, 
daughter  of  an  old  and  respected  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  marriage  was  blessed  with  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Mrs.  O'Brien  promises  to  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the 
beautiful  home  her  husband  has  provided  for  her. 

In  religion,  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  has  long 
been  connected  with  charitable  objects  in  the  city.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many  years  the  treasurer,  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church  since  its  foundation.  Though  a  staunch  Democrat, 
and  often  asked  to  accept  public  positions,  he  never  mingled 
in  politics  nor  held  any  ofiBce.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  acquaint- 
ance, and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who  know  him. 
A  noted  patron  of  education,  he  has  given  his  children  fine 
educational  advantages,  of  which  he  was  himself  deprived 
when  young.  He  is  known  as  a  kind  and  indulgent  husband 
and  father,  a  true  friend,  and  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  gen- 
erous impulses;  and  those  near  and  dear  to  him  rejoice  that 
his  robust  health  and  fine  physique  indicate  that  many  more 
years  of  usefulness  have  been  allotted  to  him. 


Thomas  B.  RuTANwas  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  February 
10th,  1837,  and  is  a  son  of  Henry  A.  and  Harriet  (Burnet) 
Eutan.  He  removed  to  Brooklyn,  with  his  parents,  in  1845, 
and.his  father,  a  builder,  carried  on  his  business  there  until 
his  retirement,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  July  1st, 
1873. 

Mr.  Eutan  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  began  to  learn  the  trade  of 
builder  with  his  father,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years.  From  its  expiration  until  1863,  he  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter  and  builder.  In  September,  1862,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  A,  139th  New  York  Volunteers,  was 
mastered  in  as  a  sergeant  and  served  as  such  till,  in  the  fall 
of  1864,  he  was  detailed  as  a  sharpshooter  and  served  as  one 
until  mustered  out  of  service  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Eeturning  north,  Mr.  Rutan  went  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  worked  at  his  trade  about  nine  months,  again  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  and  engaging  in  business  as  a  builder  on  his  own  ac- 
count, in  which  he  has  continued  very  prosperously  to  the 
present  time,  being  among  the  prominent  men  of  the  city  in 
Br    k^  ^""^  ^"^^S  erected  some  of  the  largest  buildings  in 

Mr.  Eutan  is  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  has  long  been  an 
hoU     P"^*'"*'^'   bu*  lever  an  office-seeker,   or  an  office- 


JoHN    J.    Frost,    574    Franklin    avenue,    builder 
ana  contractor ;    established  1866.      Edwaed  Feeel, 

tlfT^^^  '^^^°''^'   ^"il'ier    and    contractor ;   es- 
tablished 1859. 


Edwaed  Feeel. — This  well-known  gentleman,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  contractors  of  Brooklyn,  is  a  son  of 
Edward  and  Elizabeth  Freel,  and  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1839. 
When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  with  his  mother  and 
others  of  his  family,  he  came  to  America,  his  father  having 
preceded  them  by  a  few  months,  to  found  for  them  a  home 
in  the  new  world.  The  family  lived  in  East  Brooklyn  some 
years,  and  then  moved  to  Eighteenth  street,  in  the  section  of 
the  city  known  as  Gowanus.  Young  Freel  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  during  his  boyhood,  and  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen was  apprenticed  to  the  once  well-known  Stephen 
Haynes,  to  learn  the  trade  of  bricklayer,  attending  night 
schools  as  opportunity  afforded.  After  acquiring  his  trade, 
he  worked  as  a  journeyman  mason  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn and  vicinity,  rising  after  a  few  years  to  the  position  of 
foreman,  and  as  such  he  found  employment  in  different 
places,  until  he  began  to  take  small  contracts  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  1859,  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works,  serving  in  that  capacity  till 
sometime  in  1860,  when  he  relinquished  the  position  to  en- 
gage more  largely  in  contracting  than  he  had  done  before. 
Since  that  date  he  has  done  an  extensive  and  increasing  busi- 
ness, and  has  erected  many  large  buildings  in  and  about  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  both  private  and  public,  among  them 
the  Kings  County  Jail,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  printing  house  and 
bindery  on  First  street,  and  numerous  elegant  residences  and 
business  blocks.  He  has  also  constructed  much  sewerage,  and 
performed  other  important  public  contracts  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  is  now  constructing  the  water-works  of 
the  town  of  New  Lots.  He  has  opened  and  improved  several 
streets  in  the  city,  and  done  much  toward  the  public  im- 
provement in  many  quarters,  and  is  the  owner  of  much  real 
estate  in  many  advantageous  localities. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Freel  married  Miss  Catharine  Murray,  of  New 
York.  They  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Edward  F. 
Freel,  the  eldest  son,  is  regularly  employed  in  his  father's 
business;  and  the  younger  son,  Francis  J.  Freel,  though  yet 
in  school,  renders  valuable  assistance  therein.  In  a  quiet 
way,  Mr.  Freel,  who  is  a  staunch  Democrat,  is  interested  in 
politics,  but  though  he  has  repeatedly  been  proffered  places 
of  honor  and  trust,  he  has  refused  to  accept  them,  partly  be- 
cause his  tastes  do  not  incline  him  to  active  participation  in 
political  affairs,  and  partly  because  he  has  thought  best,  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  to  give  to  his  business  the  same 
undivided  time  and  attention  which  contributed  so  largely 
to  establishing  it,  and  increasing  it  to  its  present  enviable 
proportions.  Mr.  Freel,  with  his  family,  are  identified  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  has  ever  been  a 
willing  and  a  liberal  supporter. 

John  8.  Frost  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, July  33,  1830,  a  son  of  Richard  and  Ann  (Shepard) 
Frost.  His  father  was  steward  on  a  vessel  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  the  duties  of  his  position  keeping 
him  absent  from  home  most  of  the  time,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
in  1848.  The  family  moved  to  the  city  of  London  when  John 
S.  Frost  was  three  years  old,  and  there  he  passed  his  boy- 
hood and  attended  school.  His  mother  married  George  H. 
Grandfield,  who  brought  the  family,  consisting  of  himself 
and  Mrs.  Grandfield,  and  John  S.  Frost  and  a  half  brother  of 
the  latter,  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  locating  in  Brooklyn, 
but  shortly  removing  to  Germantown,  Pa. 

John  S.  Frost  did  not  accompany  the  other  members  of 
the  family  to  Pennsylvania,  choosing  rather  to  remain  in 
Brooklyn  and  learn  the  trade  of  bricklaying  and  plastering, . 
which  he  accomplished  under  competent  instruction,  and  was 
afterward,  for  eight  or  nine  years,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John 
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French,  afterward  Building  Commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  In  1863,  he  embarked  in  business  as  a  contractor 
and  builder  on  his  own  account,  in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful. During  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
speculative  building  and  in  real  estate  operations,  his  im- 
provements in  the  portion  of  the  city  known  as  Bedford  hav- 
ing been  quite  extensive. 

Mr.  Frost's  interest  in  public  affairs  is  such  as  must  be  felt 
by  all  true  citizens  ;  and  as  a  politician  he  is  quiet  rather 
than  active,  though  his  influence  in  his  section  of  Brooklyn 
is  by  no  means  small.  He  favors  the  Republican  view  of 
matters  political,  and  has  served  the  Ninth  Ward  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Republican  Association,  with  which  he  has  been 
for  some  years  and  is  now  connected.  He  is  a  member  of 
Atlantic  Lodge  No.  50,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  since  1852,  and  of  which  he  has  served  as  Noble 
Grand. 

In  April,  1854,  Mr.  Frost  married  Miss  Sarah  L.  Whitney, 
a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  but  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn.  The  family  are  connected  with  the 
New  York  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
Mr.  Frost  has  been  one  of  the  trustees  since  its  organization. 
He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  has  ever  since  been  an  active  and  consistent 
member  of  that  denomination,  having  served  officially  in 
connection  with  several  church  organizations. 

It  is  as  a  self-made  man  that  Mr.  Frost  takes  rank  among 
his  contemporaries  in  this  city.     His  reputation  is  that  of  an 


honest  and  thorough-going  business  man,  and  in  aU  of  the 
relations  of  life  he  has  won  the  esteem  of  those  who  know 
him  best. 


T.  B.  Jackson,  424  Clinton  avenue,  builder ;  bb- 
tablished  1854.  David  Jenkins  (Jenkins  &  Gillie), 
366-72  South  5th  street,  E.  D.,  carpenter  and  buil- 
der ;  established  18Y2  ;  from  no  capital  invested, 
business  bas  increased  to  $100,000;  first  firm  of  builders 
in  Brooklyn  to  make  use  of  the  telephone.  Caedwell 
&  Hawkins  (Charles  W.  and  Henry  S.),  15  Lawton 
street,  builders;  established,  1880,  144  Devoe  street; 
erected  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  corner  Keep  street 
and  Marcy  avenue,  and  the  Janes  M.  E.  church,  corner 
Reid  avenue  and  Monroe  street.  Abeam  Rutan,  957 
Putnam  avenue,  mason  and  builder  ;  established  1865. 
John  Rome,  334  Schermerhorn  street,  carpenter  and 
builder. 


John  Rome.— In  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  near  the  viUage 
of  Annan,  on  the  banks  of  Solway  Firth,  John  Eome  was 
born  in  1815,  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family  of  children. 
His  ancestry  on  his  mother's  side  belonged  to  the  family  ot 
the  Grahams,  descendants  of  the  numerous  and  powerful 
clan  of  that  name,  who  are  prominent  in  the  annals  o 
Scottish  history,  while  the  family  of  the  Bomes  lived  on  tlie 
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border  for  many  years.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  a  man  of 
excellent  character,  highly  respected  in  Annan,  but  not 
wealthy.  He  found  the  support  of  his  family  from  the  farm 
to  be  difficult,  and  therefore  decided  to  emigrate  to  the 
newer  country,  where  the  soil  made  more  generous  returns 
for  the  labor  expended  in  its  cultivation,  and  the  conditions 
of  Ufe  were  more  favorable  for  the  industrious  poor  man.  So 
in  1820,  he  sailed  for  New  York  with  his  wife  and  little 
family,  landing  there  on  Christmas  Day.  The  first  year  he 
rented  a  farm  in  Oyster  Bay,  but  the  next  year,  1822,  he 
bought  a  tract  of  land  in  the  town  of  Huntington,  where  he 
lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  farm  lay  near 
the  hamlet  of  West  HUls,  the  highest  land  on  Long  Island, 
and  there  his  son  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  grew  up, 
assisting  his  father  during  the  season  in  out-of-door  work, 
and  attending  the  district  school  for  three  months  in  the 
winter.  Affairs  prospered  with  the  family  until  the  loss  of 
their  house  by  fire,  in  1831,  entailed  additional  labor  and 
some  privation,  while  replacing  what  had  been  destroyed. 
When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Rome  showed  a  good  degree  of 
meohamoal  ingenuity  and  aptness  in  the  use  of  tools,  making 
all  the  wooden  implements  needed  on  the  farm,  and  even 
bemg  employed  upon  buildings  that  were  in  process  of  con- 
struction m  the  neighborhood.  With  his  taste  inclining  in 
trns  direction,  and  ambitious  to  excel,  he  studied  what  books 
upon  architecture  and  building  he  could  procure,  uniting 
»n!i°7Ti*''  P''^''''*^'  "iitU  he  was  able  to  successfully  plan 
ana  build  several  houses  in  the  vicinity.    As  his  younger 

w^r^  ^T  ""P  ^""^  *°°''  *^«''  V^^  in  assisting  in  the  farm 
ori£,  Mr.  Rome  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way 


of  their  advancement,  but  rather  to  seek  new  fields  of  labor. 
With  his  practical  knowledge  of  building,  natural  aptness, 
good  judgment  and  industrious  habits,  he  felt  confident  of 
making  a  living,  at  least,  at  the  carpenter's  vocation.  In 
1844  he  came  to  Brooklyn  and  found  work,  at  first  by  the 
day,  until  his  savings  had  given  him  a  little  capital.  After 
a  time,  he  happened  in  at  a  sale  of  real  estate  at  an  auction 
room  in  New  York,  where  two  lots  on  Schermerhorn  street, 
in  this  city,  were  under  the  hammer  and  going  at  a  figure 
within  his  means.  Confident  that  city  lots  in  Brooklyn 
would  increase  greatly  in  value,  he  bought  the  property,  and 
it  proved  to  be  the  "  flood  tide  "  in  his  affairs  that  led  him  on 
to  fortune.  He  built  two  houses,  which  sold  advantageously, 
paving  the  way  for  future  investments  of  a  similar  kind. 
By  faithful,  honest  work,  done  under  his  personal  super- 
vision, he  acquired  a  reputation  for  thoroughness  and 
excellence  in  construction,  so  that  his  houses  sold  readily  at 
remunerative  prices.  He  has  continued  in  this  business  of 
buying,  building  and  selling  for  many  years,  erecting  many 
first-class  residences  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  building 
into  his  work  the  honest  faithfulness  of  his  Scotch  ancestry, 
and  gaining  for  himself  a  good  name,  of  which  any  man 
might  well  be  proud. 

The  lack  of  educational  advantages  in  his  youth  he  made 
up  by  learning  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  as  they 
studied  at  home,  and  by  a  course  of  careful  reading  in  leisure 
hours;  when  he  was  sixteen  he  applied  for  and  obtained  the 
oflSce  of  librarian  of  the  school  district,  and  read  with  eager- 
ness the  well  selected,  though  small,  collection  of  books  thus 
placed  in  his  charge.    The  love  of  good  reading  has  always 
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been  a  characteristic  of  him,  while  a  close  observation  of  men 
and  things  has  given  him  that  practical  knowledge  which  is 
preferable  to  mere  book  education. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Rome  is  one  of  the  intelligent,  thinking, 
better  class,  who  constitute  the  safeguard  of  the  body  politic 
and  who  make  up  enlightened  public  opinion.  Well  informed 
on  the  topics  of  the  day,  he  lives  up  to  his  convictions  of 
right,  expressing  his  preferences  at  the  polls,  generally  favor- 
ing the  Democratic  side,  but  not  entering  into  the  details  of 
politics  or  taking  any  active  part  in  caucuses  and  primaries. 
He  thinks,  with  Sam  Slick,  that  there  are  "  cleaner  things  to 
handle  and  pleasanter  to  smell."  As  might  be  supposed 
from  his  Scotch  descent,  he  is  an  attendant  upon  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  religious  and 
charitable  institutions.  His  business,  his  reputation  and  his 
fortune  have  grown  apace,  while  he  is  as  generous  in  the  use 
of  money  as  he  is  honoi'able  in  its  acquisition.  Still 
actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  manifests 
all  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  his  earlier  years,  with 
additional  knowledge,  skill  and  caution,  gained  from  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Eome  is  tall,  broad-shouldered  and  robust  in  person, 
the  weight  of  years  resting  lightly  upon  him.  In  a  hand- 
some home  he  enjoys  with  his  family  the  rewards  of  his 
industry,  and  among  men  he  is  valued  for  his  honor,  integrity 
and  manhood. 


BuRDETT  Stkykee,  260  Jay  street,  builder  and 
carpenter;  established  1834;  joined  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  of  Brooklyn,  1827  ;  elected  assistant 
engineer,  1836  ;  elected  chief  engineer,  1839  ;  served 
10  years;  elected  Fire  Commissioner  of  Western  Dis- 
trict, 1858  ;  served  9  years  ;  served  1  year  as  Collector 
of  3d  ward,  and  4  years  as  Alderman  for  4th  ward. 
H.  M.  Smith,  Van  Sielen  avenue,  E.  N.  Y.,  mason  and 
builder;  established  1857.  Stillman  Soule,  412  Gates 
avenue,  carpenter;  established  1882;  direct  descendant 
of  a  Pilgrim,  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  1620.  Morris 
&  Selotbr,  89  DeKalb  avenue,  carpenters  and  builders; 
established,  1868,  corner  DeBevoise  place.  Theodore 
W.  SwiMM,  389  Putnam  avenue,  builder  and  real 
estate  ;  established,  1882,  394  Gates  avenue  ;  native  of 
Michigan  ;  came  to  Brooklyn  in  his  16th  year  ;  served 
his  apprenticeship  as  carpenter  with  Mr.  William  M. 
Thomas,  in  a  shop  on  Livingston  street,  where  the 
Court-house  now  stands.  Lewis  J.  Ward,  248  South 
5th  street,  carpenter ;  grandson  of  Lawrence  Brower, 
who  kept  the  old  Black  Horse  Tavern,  on  the  site  of 
the  Brooklyn  Theatre.  James  P.  Miller,  299  Sumner 
avenue,  carpenter  and  builder;  established,  1849,  at  60 
Wyckoff  street.  Thomas  B.  Watson,  363  Atlantic 
auenue,  mason  and  plasterer;  established,  1866,  at  196 
Pacific  street,  succeeding  his  father  at  that  time ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Department ;  .assistant 
foreman  Eureka  Hose  Company,  No.  14;  member  Pacific 
Hose  Company,  No.  14;  Master  of  Long  Island  Lodge, 
No.  382,  three  years  in  succession,  and  Alderman,  3d 
ward,  1883.  Among  others  in  this  line  are,  also,  An- 
drew Miller,  1,527  Pacific  street,  established  1856  ; 
Edwin  H,  Burnett,  56  and  58  Poplar  street,  who 


carries  on  the  business  ;  established  on  Henry  street 
near  Clark,  1839,  by  his  father,  John  0.  Burnett- 
moved  to  present  location  in  1846;  partnership  formed 
1857;  the  father  retired  1868;  he  came  originally  from 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1824,  and  was  foreman  for  D.  Val- 
entine, whom  he  succeeded,  in  1829. 


James  Weaver. — The  late  James  Weaver  was  a  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Engle)  Weaver,  and  was  born  in  New 
York  in  September,  1814,  and  in  infancy  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn with  his  parents.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  the 
city  where  he  afterwards  became  so  well  known;  and,  in 
company  with  his  brother,  WiUiam  Weaver,  built  and  oper- 
ated for  a  short  time  the  old  Weaver  sash  and  blind  factory, 
on  Nassau  street.  The  building  is  yet  standing,  but  haa 
been  converted  to  other  uses. 

Eetiring  from  that  enterprise,  Mr.  Weaver  began  specula- 
ting in  real  estate,  was  very  successful,  and  came  to  be  recog- 
nized  as  an  authority  on  all  questions  of  values  arising  in 
Brooklyn  real  estate  transactions.  He  was  long  the  owner 
of  the  valuable  plot  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Eemsen 
streets,  on  which  the  building  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  has 
recently  been  erected.  Having  amassed  a  competency,  he 
retired  from  active  business,  but  was  afterward  identified 
with  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  corporations.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  June  32, 1881,  he  was 
director  of  the  Nassau  Insurance  Company. 

He  married  Anna  Katharine  Willis,  daughter  of  Leonard 
Willis,  of  New  York.  They  had  one  son,  James  E.  Weaver, 
who  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mayor  Kalbfleisch, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Early  in  life,  Mr.  Weaver  was  an  old  line  Whig,  but  in  the 
transitions  in  political  matters  which  marked  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  he  became  a  Democrat,  and  so  continued  un- 
til his  death.  But  he  was  in  no  sense  a  politician;  and, 
though  often  solicited  to  do  so,  resolutely  refused  to  be  iden- 
tified with  political  movements  of  any  kind.  In  private  life 
he  had  numerous  warm  friends,  numbering  among  them 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn. He  was  known  in  business  circles  as  a  man  of  uncom- 
promising integrity.  His  death  was  deeply  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  him. 


John  H.  O'Rourke.— The  name  of  O'Eourke  has  for  half  a 
century  or  more  been  known  in  modern  Brooklyn.  In  1830, 
about  the  time  of  the  first  general  influx  of  Irish  emigrants 
into  the  then  small  city,  Patrick  O'Rourke  arrived,  and  not 
long  afterwaid  opened  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Jay  street,  near 
High,  which  was  burned  in  1833.  Later,  Mr.  O'Rourke  be- 
came a  contractor,  and  as  such  was  for  many  years  favor- 
ably known  in  Brooklyn.     He  died  in  1879. 

John  H.  O'Rourke,  son  of  Patrick  and.Mary  O'Rourke,  was 
born  in  February,  1840,  in  Dean  street,  near  Court,  in  an 
old  farm-house  which  was  at  that  time  his  father's  residence, 
and  was  torn  down  only  a  year  or  so  ago.  He  attended  the 
public  schools,  thus  gaining  the  rudiments  of  a  practical  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  began  to  learn  the  brick- 
masons'  trade  with  James  Ashfield.  He  was  thus  employed 
about  three  years,  and  was  then  ready  to  trust  his  fortunes 
to  his  skill  as  a  workman. 

From  1861  to  1864,  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  attached  to  the  en- 
gineer corps  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf  and  serced  m 
Florida,  working  on  government  fdrtiflcations.  Returning 
to  Brooklyn,  he  resumed  operations  in  his  line;  and,  in  1866, 
was  appointed  superintending  mason  for  the  Park  Commis- 
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sion,  a  position  of  responsibility,  which  he  filled  with  credit 
till  1871. 

Mr.  O'Rourke  now  became  a  contractor,  and,  in  1873,  built 
the  Thirteenth  Eegiment  Armory,  a  structure  which  will 
long  remain  as  a  monument  to  his  skill.  Since  that  date  he 
has  erected  numerous  churches,  pubKc  buUdings,  stores, 
warehouses,  business  blocks,  public  school  buildings  and 
residences,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
men  in  his  line  in  this  city. 

Though  a  Democrat,  Mr.  O'Rourke  has  always  been  too 
busy  to  become  an  active  pohtician,  though  in  a  quiet  way 
he  has  much  influence  in  his  ward;  and  his  name  has  been 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  connection  with  places  of  pub- 
he  trast.    In  1872,  he  married  Miss  Agnes  Lennan,  of  New 


RlEDEElCK  HEEE.-The  family  of  Herr  originated  in 
haxony.  Christian  Herr,  great-grandfather  of  the  subject 
01  tms  sketch,  was  in  Bavaria  with  the  German  army  early 
mirL7  ^^'r"^'  ^^"^"8  '"^  1°^«  ^itli  a  native  woman, 
Wtt  R '■  ''"'^*''"^  ^  ^^^^"^  during  his  life,  f  ound- 
Johant=  T  '"^"'^  °*  ^^^  '^"^ily-  One  of  his  sons, 
HerrLV''/'''^'"''''  ^'"'«  grandfather,  and  Frederick 
Maldalpn!  «    r  **'"  '^°''  Christian  name,  and  married 

28  1829      ™'"''  ^'^^  youngest,  was  born  in  Bavaria,  March 


Young  Herr  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  a  Catholic  school,  in  his 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  entered  a  Protestant 
school,  in  a  neighboring  village,  and  remained  there  three 
years.  Later,  he  was,  for  two  years,  a  student  in  a  higher 
school,  at  another  town,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  his 
home.  After  he  left  this  school,  his  father  kept  him  busy 
on  the  farm  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  desiring  that  he 
should  become  a  thorough  farmer  and  take  charge  of  the 
place,  thus  relieving  his  father  of  many  cares.  But  the  boy 
was  bent  on  becoming  a  merchant,  and,  after  vainly  trying 
to  enter  upon  a  commercial  career  in  his  native  landi  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  America,  a  project  which  was  long 
opposed  by  his  father,  but  which  he  put  into  execution  when 
he  was  only  sixteen. 

Young  Frederick  Herr  arrived  in  New  York  with  a  capital 
of  only  five  francs,  and  this  he  paid  out  for  his  first  night's 
lodging  in  America,  to  a  German  farmer,  at  Broadway  and 
Forty-second  street  (a  locality  then  far  beyond  the  city 
limits).  The  following  morning  he  hired  out  to  his  enter- 
tainer, and  for  two  months  assisted  him  about  his  market- 
gardening,  receiving  for  his  services  $3.50  per  month,  and 
his  board.  During  this  period,  as  he  learned  long  after- 
ward, the  youth  was  not  so  friendless  as  he  seemed  to  him- 
self to  be.  His  father  had  forwarded  money  for  his  use,  if 
needed,  to  the  German  Consul,  with  instructions  to  employ 
a  suitable  person  to  keep  an  eye  on  Frederick,  and  assist  him 
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in  the  time  of  need  if  he  showed  a  disposition  to  go  to  the 
bad  or  fell  into  difiBculties  of  any  kind.  Leaving  the  scene 
of  his  first  labors  in  America,  Frederick  crossed  over  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  was  employed  for  three  raonths,  at  |6  per 
month,  and  board,  by  another  market-gardener,  on  Broad- 
way, near  Maujer  street. 

Next  we  find  the  young  emigrant  in  Houston  street,  New 
York,  teaming  the  trade  of  baker,  and  later,  during  a  period 
of  seven  years,  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  grocery,  at  the  corner  of 
Grand  street  and  Goerck.  Here  he  saved  some  money,  and, 
in  1857,  established  a  bakery  in  Brooklyn,  on  Bridge  street, 
near  York.  He  continued  successfully  in  this  business  for 
six  years,  amassing  the  beginning  of  his  present  fortune, 
then  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  in  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  In  1873,  he  began  building,  and 
has  since  combined  the  two  businesses.  He  emjploys  fifty 
carpenters  and  other  laborers,  and  builds,  on  an  average, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dwellings  a  year,  confining  his  opera- 
tions chiefly  to  the  16th,  18th,  21st  and  35th  wards. 

Mr.  Herr  is  prominently  identified  with  many  of  the  lead- 
ing interests  of  his  part  of  the  city.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Bush- 
wick  Savings  Bank,  treasurer  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  school, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Evergreen  and  Jefferson  streets,  and 
manager  of  the  Eastern  District  Dispensary,  a  charitable 
institution,  on  Myrtle  avenue,  near  Throop. 

Mr.  Herr  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Miss  Mary  Lauth,  a 
German  lady-resident  in  Brooklyn,  who  died  in  1874,  leaving 
two  sons  named  Charles  and  John,  one  of  whom  is  fitting 
himself  to  become  a  carpenter  and  builder,  while  the  other 
\9  studying  architecture,  and  who  will  worthily  succeed  their 


father  upon  his  retirement.  November  34,  1883,  Mr.  Herr 
was  married  to  his  present  wife,  who  was  Miss  Meta  Gieseler, 
of  Brooklyn. 

John  Doheett  was  born  in  county  Donegal,  Ireland, 
sixty-seven  years  ago,  a  son  of  Roderick  and  Annie  (Lynch) 
Doherty.  Many  generations  of  his  ancestors  had  been  bom, 
had  lived  and  had  died  in  the  same  locaUty.  Receiving  a 
meagre  education  in  his  native  place,  Mr.  Doherty  came  to 
America  in  1837,  located  in  Brooklyn  and  began  business  life 
as  a  contractor  and  builder.  Gradually  he  extended  his 
operations,  speculating  in  real  estate  more  and  more  as  time 
passed,  until  at  this  time  he  owns  city  property  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  Brooklyn.  In  Brooklyn  alone  he  has  built  four  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  houses,  and  at  different  times  he  has 
erected  many  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Doherty's  business  career  has  been  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful one,  and  though  its  period  has  been  marked  by  numer- 
ous financial  crises,  he  has  never  compromised  a  debt  and  has 
never  had  a  lien  upon  any  one  of  the  many  buildings  he 
has  put  up,  and  no  judgment  has  ever  been  obtained  against 
him.  His  most  conspicuous  characteristic  has  been  unyield- 
ing integrity,  and  no  man  has  a  better  reputation  for  accord- 
ing to  all  mankind  that  which  is  justly  due  from  him. 
Whether  in  his  relations  with  real  estate  owners,  with  deal- 
ers in  builders'  materials  or  with  thousands  of  employes,  the 
same  straightforward  course  has  ever  characterized  hun. 
In  every  relation  of  life  he  is  known  as  the  Creator's  noblest 
work— an  honest  man.  It  is  probable  that  few  men  in 
Brooklyn  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Doherty  to  extend  its 
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visible  limits,  to  build  it  up  and  to  make  it  desirable  as  a  city 
of  homes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  houses  he  has  built  and 
owned,  and  the  lots  on  which  they  stand,  constitute  an  as- 
sessable addition  to  the  tax  budget  of  the  city  of  over  $130,- 
000.  Go  where  one  may  within  the  city  limits,  few  blocks 
will  be  passed  that  do  not  contain  houses  built  by  Mr. 
Doherty,  and  they  are  especially  numerous  on  "  the  hill," 
in  Eighth  avenue  and  Berkeley  Place,  where  he  has  operated 
extensively  during  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Doherty  was 
married.  May  7th,  1846,  toMissElenor  Qelston,  of  New  York, 
who  has  borne  him  five  children — two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Politically,  Mr.  Doherty  is  a  Democrat  in  opinion, 
and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  questions  affecting  our  re- 
publican institutions,  but  he  is  not,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily 
applied,  a  politican,  and  has  resolutely  refused  to  become  a 
candidate  for  office,  though  often  strongly  urged  to  permit 
his  name  to  go  on  the  ticket,  preferring  to  devote  all  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  his  large  and  increasing  business. 


Daniel  MoCabe,  one  of  Brooklyn's  best  known  real  estate 
operators  and  general  business  men,  was  born  in  County 
Ur  ow,  Ireland,  in  1833,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of 
welve.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  began  to  speculate  in  real  estate, 

uymg  and  selling  building  lots  and  residences  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  a  business  in  which  he  has  continued  to 

e  present  time.    Formerly  he  was  prominently  identified 


with  the  building  interests  of  the  city.  In  1865,  he  built  the 
first  brown  stone  houses  erected  on  Fulton  street,  between 
Washington  avenue  and  St.  James's  Place,  and  later  bought 
largely  between  Franklin  and  Classon  avenues.  He  now 
owns  and  leases  many  buildings  throughout  the  city,  the 
majority  of  them  being  located  on  Fulton  street  and  Myrtle 
avenue.  These  enterprises  of  Mr.  McCabe's,  while  projected 
and  prosecuted  primarily  for  private  gain,  have  inured  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  the  public  at  large.  Mr. 
McCabe  has  also  been  long  interested  in  movements  having  • 
the  general  development  and  improvement  of  the  city  for 
their  primary  object.  He  was  conspicuous  among  those  who 
first  encouraged  rapid  transit  for  Brooklyn;  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Fulton  Bank,  of  which  he  was  for  some 
years  a  director  and  is  at  present  a  stockholder;  he  served 
about  six  years  gratuitously  as  the  president  of  the  Park 
Savings  Bank,  and  managed  the  creditable  winding  up  of  its 
affairs  so  often  referred  to  in  these  days  of  doubtful  banking 
transactions,  and  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a 
director  of  the  Nassau  Fire  Insurance  Company.  In  his 
political  aflaiiations  Mr.  McCabe  is  a  Democrat,  but  he  has 
ever  been  too  busy  to  interest  himself  actively  in  politics. 
During  the  administration  of  Mayor  Kalbfleisch,  he  was  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Robert  Thomas  has  been  a  citizen  of  Williamsburg 
during  the  past  forty-foiu'  years,  and  has  seen  that  section 
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of  Brooklyn  grow  from  a  country  village  of  4,000  population 
to  its  present  important  proportions.  He  is  a  son  of  Robert 
and  Mary  (Heaman)  Thomas,  and  was  born  August  16th, 
1823,  at  Torrington,  Devonshire,  England,  where  his  father, 
a  carpenter  and  builder,  lived  until  1831,  when,  with  his 
family,  he  emigrated  to  America,  locating  in  New  York,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  being  at  that  time  eight  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Thomas  enjoyed  only  brief  and  meagre  educational 
advantages,  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  attending  a 
private  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Lockwood,  in  Wooster  street, 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  grocery  store  of  Brilton  &  Young,  at  the  corner  of 
Greene  and  Amity  streets.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  George  Higgins,  on  Frankfort  street,  between 
Cliff  and  Jacob  streets,  to  learn  the  manufacture  of  ai'chi- 
tectural  wrought-iron  work  and  of  tools  for  use  by  manu- 
facturing jewelers  and  silversmiths,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  becoming  master  of  both  branches  of  industry. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Thomas  removed  to  Williamsburg  and  opened 
a  shop,  in  the  line  of  his  former  employer,  on  South  Fourth 
street,  where  he  was  measurably  successful  until  1849,  when, 
having  become  a  victim  of  the  then  prevalent  "gold  fever," 
he  went  to  California,  delving  with  indifferent  success  in  the 
mines  of  that  region  from  May  to  September  of  the  year 
mentioned,  and  losing  his  left  eye  by  an  accident  while 
blasting.  Returning  to  Williamsburg,  he  again  embarked  in 
his  former  business,  his  shop  being  on  Broadway,  near 
Fourth  street,  and  from  1851  to  1858  was  so  energetic  and 
successful  that,  during  the  last  mentioned  year,  he  was 
enabled  to  buy  the  establishment  of  George  Higgins,  his  once 
employer,  which  had  some  years  before  been  removed  to 


Williamsburg,  where  Mr.  Higgins  had  long  had  a  branch 
shop. 

Mr.  Thomas  continued  in  business  very  successfully  imtU 
the  spring  of  1877,  when  he  retired  from  active  life,- and  has 
since  been  carrying  on  a  desultory  and  speculative  trade  in 
houses  and  lots  in  his  section  of  the  city,  until  within  the  past 
two  years,  during  which  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  city,  having  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  in  1882,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Politically,  he 
was  formerly  a  Whig  and  is  now  a  Republican.  With  his 
family,  he  is  identified  with  the  South  Fourth  street  Presby- 
terian church.  In  1847,  he  was  married  to  Judith  Maujer,  a 
niece  of  Daniel  Maujer's,  who  died  in  May,  1851,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Albert  Weaver.  In  1856,  he  was 
married  a  second  time,  to  Miss  Hannah  Amot,  of  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter.  He  is  often 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  numerous  men  in  Brooklyn  who 
have  successfully  waged  the  battle  of  life  against  many 
disheartening  disadvantages. 


Benjamin  T.  Lynch.— Andrew  Lynch  settled  where  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey,  now  is,  in  1798,  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward was  the  proprietor  of  a  cotton  mill  on  the  Passaic 
River.  He  and  his  wife  both  died  during  the  years  1814  and 
1815,  and  one  of  their  sons,  Thomas  Lynch,  then  a  mere 
youth,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1820,  and  for  a  time  was  em- 
ployed in  a  rope-walk  bounded  by  Bridge,  Tillary,  Pearl  and 
Concord  streets.  In  1825,  he  opened  a  grocery  at  the  corner 
of  Bridge  and  Tillary  streets,  and  for  forty  years  carried  on  a 
successful  business  there,  which  for  many  years  before  he 
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relinquished  it,  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  city. 
He  graduaUy  engaged  in  real  estate  transactions,  and  became 
one  of  the  heaviest  operators  in  the  city.  During  his  busi- 
ness career  and  his  retirement,  which  dated  from  1865,  he 
was  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  most  prominent  Brook- 
lymtes  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1873,  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Lynch,  having  occurred  in 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Lynch  are  among  the  best 
Kno^busmess  men  of  the  Brooklyn  of  to-day.  David  T. 
W,  the  younger  of  the  two,  is  a  popular  lawyer  and 
meronant,  bemg  the  proprietor  of  the  business  of  the  White- 

Eess  drcks"'^^"^'  """^ '"  ^'^^^^  ^'"'^''  ^""^  respected  in 

onlJl"*^""'  ?'''J^«'i'i  T.  Lynch,  an  extensive  real  estate 
u2  ;''^'  °™  '"^  Brooklyn,  February  7th,  1841;  was  ed- 
nesaSth  T^*'  schools,  and  learned  the  real  estate  busi- 
r  e^lv  ?*  ^^  ^^^^^'''  ^^^^^  Jie  ^as  employed  from 

andDivi/f  V       u*®  ^^^'^  °^  ^''^^^  '^t'^e"^'  Benjamin  T. 
Brook]  vn/:,    -r^  ''®°^°'^  ^^^  °"'i«'^8  of  his  real  estate  in 
oosiya  and  vicmity,  and  to  the  valuable  interests  involved 


in  its  management,  Benjamin  T.  Lynch  has  since  given  his 
attention. 

Fearless  and  independent  politically,  Mr.  Lynch  has  long 
had  the  best  interests  of  the  growing  city  at  heart,  and  has 
given  a  cordial  support  to  many  measures  looking  toward  its 
development  and  improvement.  He  is  a  director  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Underground  Eailway  Company, 
and  a  stockholder  in  several  commercial  institutions  of  a 
high  character. 

To  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  is  well  known,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  TTnited  States  Lodge,  No.  207,  F.  and  A.  M. ;  Nassau 
Chapter,  No.  109,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Clinton  Commandery,  No. 
14,  K.  T.,  and  he  is  also  identified  with  several  other  so- 
cieties. 


We  have  already  explained  the  methods  usually 
adopted  in  erecting  buildings  "  on  speculation."  The 
results  generally  were,  that  the  houses  first  erected  by 
a  builder,  were,  as  a  rule  well  built,  but  if  the  sales 
were  dull,  or  there  was  strong  competition,  and  a  con- 
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sequent  yielding  of  prices,  the  builder  usually  lost 
money,  or  made  very  little,  on  his  first  houses ;  but 
this  did  not,  as  a  rule,  deter  him  from  continuing  to 
build  "  speculation  houses."  There  was  an  excitement 
akin  to  that  of  gambling  about  the  business,  which  led  to 
further  ventures,  and  in  these,  by  economizing  here  and 
there,  using  poorer  lumber  or  inferior  bricks,  or  poorer 
quality  Of  the  brown  stone,  where  these  would  be  out  of 
sight,  making  the  party  walls  lighter  and  less  perfect, 
cutting  down  upon  the  plumbing,  using  inferior  mortar 
and  cement,  lighter  timber,  and  the  cheap  factory-made 
doors,  sash  and  blinds,  they  generally  succeeded  in 
making  a  moderate  and  sometimes  a  large  profit.  The 
houses,  once  off  their  hands,  gave  them  no  further 
concern.  But  this  triumph  of  fraud  and  greed  was 
after  all  generally  short-lived.  The  intensity  of  the 
competition  in  these  buildings  led  constantly  to  new 
improvements,  which,  when  once  introduced,  were 
always  insisted  upon  by  the  wide-awake  buyer,  whose 
wits  were  sharpened  by  the  points  he  gathered  in  his 
travels  among  the  builders  who  had  houses  for  sale  ; 
whatever  was  the  novelty  just  then  in  vogue  it  must 
be  had  in  every  new  house  ;  whether  it  were  hard 
wood  doors,  stairs  and  wainscoting,  three  stationary 
washtubs  instead  of  two,  bronze  door  and  window 
trimmings,  cedar  closets,  massive  window  guards  and 
iron  storm  doors,  mansard  roofs,  with  or  without  gilt 
railings,  extra  finishing  in  the  dining  rooms,  superb 
bath  rooms,  deadened  walls  or  sanitary  plumbing,  it 
must  be  had.  As  these  things  constantly  enhance  the 
price,  the  shrewder  builders  managed  to  make  some 
money,  as  there  were  still  chances  for  slighting  the 
work  where  the  frauds  would  not  be  readily  discovered. 
But  very  many  of  the  weaker  men  in  the  business  went 
to  the  wall,  and  it  was  mainly  from  among  these  that 
the  short-lived  cry  for  cheaper  houses  of  narrow  width, 
two  stories  in  front  and  three  in  rear,  or  of  cheap  brick 
and  mastic  fronts,  was  started.  The  rage  for  these  did 
not  last. 

The  erection  of  "  flats "  or  apartment  houses  was, 
for  the  most  part,  begun  and  promoted  by  the 
real  estate  dealers  and  agents.  It  required  a  larger 
amount  of  capital  than  most  of  the  builders  had  at 
command,  as  the  flats  were  usually  put  up  in  large 
blocks,  and  in  those  best  constructed,  with  an  inner 
court,  or  at  least  a  lighted  central  stairway  and  ele- 
vator shaft.  They  were  not  built  to  be  sold,  but  to  be 
rented,  and  hence  it  was  desirable,  especially  in  the 
best  class,  that  they  should  be  well  and  substantially 
built. 

That  this  business  has  been  overdone,  we  fully  be- 
lieve. It  was  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things;  for, 
when  fierce  competition  and  a  large  amount  of  capital 
seeking  profitable  investment  were  factors  in  the  un- 
dertaking, over-production  could  not  but  follow.  Still, 
so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  our  city,  and  so  great  the 
demand  for  dwellings  of  respectable  appearance,  that 


it  will,  probably,  be  some  time  before  the  unwisdom  of 
much  of  this  style  of  building  will  be  fully  manifest. 
Of  course  the  cheaper  classes  of  flats  will  depreciate 
most  rapidly. 

Of  the  apartment  houses  of  Brooklyn,  that  of  Mr 
FouGEEA,  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Atlantic  streets 
is  perhaps  in  point  of  convenience,  finish,  etc.,  the  best 
examp  le. 

A  still  more  interesting  development  in  this  class  of 
dwelling  is  that  of  improved  workingmenh  homes,  a, 
form  of  building  investment  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  philanthropic  object  of  providing  homes  cheap  and 
healthful  and  convenient,  in  every  economic  and  sani- 
tary feature,  for  those  of  very  moderate  means.  The 
houses  erected  with  this  design  in  London  by  the  Pea- 
body  Fund,  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  the  London  Im- 
provement Co.,  etc.,  have  proved  a  great  success  in 
elevating  the  home-life  of  the  laboring  classes.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  Brooklyn  has  in  Mr.  White's 
enterprise  (a  description  of  which  we  give  from  the 
April,  1884,  number  of  Harper''s  Magazine),  similar 
houses  in  ivery  respect,  both  of  construction  and  suc- 
cess, worthy  to  be  compared  with  these  English  enter- 
prises. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  commenced  his  work  in  1876, 
and  in  some  respects  his  experiments  have  been  even 
more  successful  than  any  in  London.  The  first 
"Home  Buildings,"  with  forty  dwellings  and  five  stores 
on  Hicks  street,  Brooklyn,  five  minutes'  walk  from 
South  Ferry,  were  opened  February,  1877,  and  were 
immediately  filled.  A  second  adjoining  block,  facing  on 
Baltic  street,  without  any  stores,  was  opened  Octo- 
ber, 1877.  Three  "Tower  Buildings,"  on  the  next  block, 
very  much  finer  in  appearance  than  their  neighbors,  were 
opened  in  1878  and  1879,  the  five  aggregating  218  dwell- 
ings (1  of  6,  25  of  5,  147  of  4,  45  of  3  rooms),  and  15 
stores,  housing  about  1,000  people.  Each  of  these  dwell- 
ings has  living-room  and  scullery  as  well  as  bed-rooms, 
it  being  a  cardinal  principle  (as  in  the  Waterlow  build- 
ings in  London)  that  each  family  shall  have  every 
requisite  within  its  own  private  domain.  Each  family 
has  also  a  storage  bin  for  coal,  etc.,  in  the  basement. 

The  fioors  are  planned  alike  from  bottom  to  top, 
which  permits  a  considerable  saving  by  the  duplication 
of  materials.  The  buildings  are  of  plain  red  brick; 
slate  stairways  wind  up  a  shaftway,  inclosed  in  a  solid 
wall,  opening  out-of-doors  upon  balconies,  where  each 
tenant  has  a  separate  entrance,  and  they  termmate  on 
a  flat,  gravelled  roof  for  clothes  drying  and  for  play. 
In  the  "Tower  Building,"  three  shaftings  constitute  the 
tower  by  which  means  an  element  of  beauty  is  intro- 
duced which  the  "  Home  Buildings"  lack. 

The  cost  of  the  first  "Home  Building"  is  given  at 
about  $7,000  for  the  four  lots  of  land,  and  830,000  for 
the  building  itself.  The  average  price  of  dwellings 
throughout  the  buildings  is  $1.93  per  week  for  four, 
and  $1.48  for  three  room  dwelling;  the  lowest  prices, 
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$1.50  and  $1.30,  these  last  being  on  the  top  floor,  whence 
ten  cents  is  added  each  floor  downward. 

Each  tenant  is  given  an  account  card  for  the  year, 
with  the  rules  and  space  for  his  weekly  payments.  Of 
these  prices  there  is  a  discount  of  ten  cents  per  week 
to  those  who  pay  four  weeks  rent  at  a  time  in  advance, 
which  one-fourth  of  the  tenants  have  done  regularly, 
and  there  is  a  second  rebate  of  ten  per  cent,  to  tenants 
who,  hy  remaining  the  full  year,  from  1st  of  May  to 
Ist  of  May,  save  to  the  building  the  wear  and  tear  of 
removals. 

The  buildings  have  nevertheless  earned  a  gross  rev- 
enue of  thirteen  per  cent.,  of  which  in  round  numbers 
two  per  cent,  goes  for  taxes,  two  per  cent,  for  repairs, 
one  per  cent,  for  expenses,  while  the  net  eight  per  cent, 
has  been  used — two  per  cent,  for  improvement  and  ex- 
tension, and  six  per  cent,  for  dividends.  Here  is  a 
prospect  for  wise  capitalists. 

Among  the  features  of  these  buildings  are  a  free 
reading-room  and  lending  library,  and  free  baths;  the 
home-sense  of  the  tenants  is  also  encouraged  by  per- 
mitting each  to  choose  his  own  wall-paper  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  cost.  No  rooms  remain  unlet.  There  is 
always  a  long  list  of  applicants  in  advance  for  any  va- 
cancy. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  White's  miniature 
city  is,  however,  the  two  blocks  of  dwelling-houses 
known  as  "  Warren  Place." 

On  a  plot  of  land,  112  feet  frontage  on  Warren  and 
Baltic  streets  and  running  through  200  feet  from  street 
to  street,  this  private  way,  with  a  tiny  green  its  whole 
length,  has  been  laid  out,  and  on  either  side  thirty-four 
little  brick  houses  of  two  and  three  stories  have  been 
built. 

A  cartway  for  ash-carts,  grocery  wagons,  etc.,  runs 
in  the  rear  of  each  set. 

The  two-story  and  basement  houses  are  llix32  feet, 
and  have  six  rooms  each. 

They  cost  but  $1,100  each,  exclusive  of  land,  and  they 
rent  for  $18  per  month.  They  are  pretty  and  have 
every  convenience. 

By  this  experiment,  Mr.  White  has  shown  that  even 
on  city  lots  costing  $4,000  for  25x100  feet,  such  dwell- 
ing can  be  profitably  rented  for  about  $250  a  year.  It 
18  not  yet,  however,  the  pre-millennial  age,  and  capital 
still  prefers  the  drifting  sands  of  Wall  street  to  this 
building  on  a  rock. 

Among  the  best  known  builders  of  the  city  we  may 
mention  the  following : 

f '™  ^"e'l 146  Pierrepont  street. 

Jno.  D.  Anderson 225  Raymond  street. 

James  Ashfield 244  Grand  avenue. 

Adams  &  Donaldson  ....  178  So.  Portland  avenue. 

i'7  ^"o-- 374  Tompkins  avenue. 

Richard  C.  Addy 592  Willougbby  avenue. 

WcH' 209  Clymer  street. 

■  ^-  ^•'"'^ 253  Carleton  avenue. 


J.  W.  Booth 121  Freeman  street. 

Henry  J.  Brown 1378  Fulton  avenue. 

P.  F.  Burns 624  Grand  avenue. 

Geo.  W.  Brown 728  Fulton  street. 

Stephen  J.  Burrows 236  Ainslie  street. 

H.  B.  Banta .• 27  Bergen  street. 

E.  H.  Burnett 58  Poplar  street. 

Chester   Bedell 337  Smith  street. 

Daniel  Brown Fulton  &  Portland  avenues. 

O.  J.  Buckley,  Jr 404  Bridge  street. 

Jno.  K.  Bulmer 213  Adelphi  street. 

A.  K.  Buckley 180  Kosciusko  street. 

Elbert  Brush 38  North  Oxford  street. 

Hiram  Bush 847  Gates  avenue. 

Geo.  W.  Brandt 164  55th  street. 

Jno.  J.  Brennan 151  Lee  avenue. 

Alex.  Barnie,  Jr 377  Gold  street. 

Patrick  F.  Burns 624  Grand  avenue. 

Beard  &  Kingsland Hamilton  ave.  n.  Clinton  st. 

Marvin  Croas 41  Bedford  avenue. 

Jno.  Clarke 1119  Greene  avenue. 

Geo.  B.  Colyer 359  16th  street. 

Wm.   Corrigan 223  11th  street. 

Thos.  Corrigan 310  10th  street. 

John  Cregier 709  Greene  avenue. 

Francis  Curran 21  St.  Felix  street. 

C.  Cameron 135  Washington  avenue. 

P.  J.  Carlin 549  Clinton  avenue. 

Parmenas  Castner 162  Prince  street. 

Peter  Concannon 156  Wythe  avenue. 

Geo.  Cook 201  Ft.  Greene  place. 

J.  W.  Campbell 315  Carleton  avenue. 

Coles  &  Goodf ellow Gravesend. 

P.  Carlin  &  Sons   440  Van  Buren  street. 

Chas.  H.  Cardwell 15  Lawton  street. 

Geo.   Damen 88  Luqueer  street. 

Jas.  J.  Doig,  J* 24  Franklin  street. 

T.  S.  Denike 829  Herkimer  street. 

Gilbert  De  Revere 683  Greene  avenue. 

J.   Demott   270  Schermerhorn. 

C.   Dietrich 27  Boerum  place. 

Thos.   Donlon 157  Pierrepont  street. 

Jas.  W.  Dearing 434  Henry  street. 

John   Denithorne 843  Dean  street. 

E.  H.  Day 151  State  street. 

James  Duffy 284  16th  street. 

C.  M.  Detlefsen 165  Van  Dyke  street. 

Jesse  M.  Folk 205  Nassau  street. 

Wra.  Flannagan 46  Berkeley  place. 

John  S.  Frost 574  Franklin  avenue. 

D.  H.  Fowler 360  Waverly  avenue. 

Maurice  Freeman's  Sons . .  288  Warren  street. 

A.  A.  Fardon 119  Carleton  avenue. 

Edw'd  Freel 484  La  Fayette  avenue. 

John  Guilfoyle 180  High  street. 

B.  Gallagher 217  South  9th  street. 

Thos.  Green 195  6th  avenue. 
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John  Gordon 248  Cumberland  street. 

Thos.  Gibbons 90  Clymer  street. 

Wm.  J.  Gillmore 234  Division  avenue. 

Henry  P.  Gerst  276  South  9ih  street. 

Wm.   Green 506  Clinton  street. 

Thos.  E.  Greenland 254|  Kosciusko  street. 

H.  Grasman 80'i'  Willoughby  avenue. 

Fred.  Herr V'78  Broadway. 

W.  H.  Hazzard 211  Schermerhorn  street. 

Wm.  E.  Hart 300  Navy  street. 

Henry  Harteau 554  Washington  avenue. 

President  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.;  es- 
tablished 1873,  in  Brooklyn;  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1840;  Alderman  for  the  11th  Ward  in  1853 
-'3;  Originator  of  the  Wallabout  Improvement,  and  the 
extension  of  Washington  avenue;  re-elected  as  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1871;  First  President  of 
Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Exchange. 

Richard  H.  Heasman 904  Madison  street. 

Mansfield  Hunt 137  South  5th  street. 

Jacob  Hart 

T.  B.  Jackson.. 424  Clinton  avenue. 

C.  A.  Jackson 34  Halsey  street. 

W.  E.  Jackson 34  Halsey  street. 

C.  L.  Johnson 158  Bedford  avenue. 

W.  J.  Kerigan 258  Pearl  street. 

J.  P.  Kinney 418  3d  street. 

Jos.  I.  Kirby 73  Gates  avenue. 

F.  J.  Kelly 138  Dean  street. 

William  Kohlmeyer 318  South  1st  street. 

John  Lee 216  State  street. 

James  Lennox 128  23d  street. 

Benj.  Linikin 216  Greene  avenue. 

Chas.  Long .383  11th  street. 

Long  &  Barnes 114  Clermont  avenue. 

James  Lock 666  Willoughby. 

Wm.  Lamb 200  Rodney  street. 

Thos.  Lamb,  Jr 234  Rodney  street. 

James  R.  Lawrence 236  Park  place. 

Leonard  Bros 735  Bergen  street. 

D.  W.  L.  Moore 131  Colyer  street. 

John  Monas 92  Park  place. 

D.  T.  McFarlan 662  Gates  avenue. 

Morris  &  Seelover 39  DeKalb  avenue. 

Martin  &  Lee 440  Clermont  avenue. 

Henry  McQuilkin 162  Walworth  street. 

Peter  Modest 387  Marion  street. 

John  Magilligan 56  Berkeley  place. 

John  J.  Mills 496  Gates  avenue. 

Andrew  Miller 1527  Pacific  street. 

James  P.  Miller 299  Summer  avenue. 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell 591  Carroll  street. 

E.  H.  Moubray 317  7th  street. 

P.  Mulledy 576  Quincy  street. 

John  McNamee 477  Kent  avenue. 

M.  Myers 888  DeKalb  avenue. 

Jas.  H.  Mason 277  Carlton  avenue. 

Thos.  J,  Nash 89  Butler  street. 


Daniel  B.  Norris 259  Clifton  place. 

P.  F.  O'Brien 164  Bedford  avenue. 

John  H.  O'Rourke 119  38th  street. 

George  Phillipps 177  Hancock  street. 

George  Perkins 264  DeGraw  street. 

Robert  Payne 340  Willoughby  avenue. 

Charles  B.  Piper   88  North  Oxford  street. 

Herman  Phillips 289  Jefferson  street. 

Samuel  J.  Peden 399  Marcy  avenue. 

John  V.  Porter 184  Park  place. 

John  J.  Quin 469  Macon  street. 

S.  M.  Randall 571  Lorimer  street. 

John  Rome 334  Schermerhorn  street. 

Daniel  Ryan 733  Third  avenue. 

James  Roper 109  Halsey  street. 

Myron  C.  Rush 329  Franklin  avenue. 

William  J.  Ryder 128  Quincy  street. 

T.  A.  Remsen ; 913  Atlantic  avenue, 

F.  B.  Rutan 175  Monroe  street. 

James  Rod  well 89  Division  avenue. 

John  F.  Ryan 187  Hewes  street. 

John  C.  Rustin 79|  Clermont  avenue. 

T.  W.  Rollins 35  South  Oxford  street. 

A.  Rutan  (Mason) 957  Putnam  avenue. 

John  Ruger 258  Moore  street. 

John  Rawson 219  Clymer  street. 

W.  C.  Russell 58  Hancock  street. 

Elbert  Snedeker 391  Greene  avenue. 

Howard  J.  Smith 478  Clermont  avenue. 

J.  N.  Smith 371  LaFayette  avenue. 

John  Stafford 53  Dean  street. 

J.  E.  &  J.  H.  Stevenson.  .14  Hoyt  street. 

C.  L.  Smith 157  South  8th  street. 

C.  P.  Skelton,  Sr 1011  DeKalb  avenue. 

Jos.  Simms 201  Fort  Greene  place. 

L.  W.  Seaman,  Jr 2  Fort  Greene  place. 

Thomas  Stone 471  State  street. 

W.  Schepper 126  Carleton  avenue. 

John  Smith 178  Chauncey  street. 

F.  Sloat 349  Tompkins  avenue. 

James  Shannon  87  Clermont  avenue. 

Stillman  Soule 427  Gates  avenue. 

Peter  Sullivan 389  Lewis  avenue. 

John  C.  Sawkins Flatbusb. 

C.  B.  Sheldon 362  5th  street. 

Matthew  Smith 248  Lorimer  street. 

J.  P.  Seeley 130  LaFayette  avenue. 

Wm.  M-   Thomas 362  9th  street. 

Jas.  A.  Thompson 300  Lexington  avenue. 

Jas.  H.   Townsend 60  Putnam  avenue. 

Arthur  Taylor. 164  Lewis  avenue. 

Rulof  Van  Brunt 134^  11th  street. 

J.  M.  Van  Wicklen 217  South  4th  street. 

Peter  W.  Voorhees 460  Carlton  avenue. 

S.  C.  Whitehead 196  Halsey  street. 

Wm.  V.  Williamson 380  Dean  street. 

Wm.  S.  Wright 233  Cumberland  street. 
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Smith  "Wood 698  Gates  avenue. 

James  Williamson 626  Gates  avenue. 

David  "Weild 358  Gates  avenue. 

C.  W.  Williams  . . .' 557  Broadway,  E.  D. 


BenjamikC.  Miller.— a  farm-house  in  the  township  of 
Somere,  Westchester  county,  N.Y.,  was  Mr.  Millers  birth- 
place. He  was  born  May  10th,  1832,  the  fourth  in  a  family 
of  eight,  of  whom  five  are  still  living.  His  father,  Joseph 
Miller,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  is  as  erect  in  stature  and 
firm  in  step  as  is  Mr.  MiUer  himself  to-day.  His  mother 
died  many  years  ago. 

The  little  red  school-house  in  which  Mr.  Miller,  with  the 
other  youth  of  the  neighborhood,  received  what  was  then 
deemed  ample  instruction  for  a  farmer's  son,  stood,  until 
very  recently,  about  a  mile  from  the  old  homestead,  but  has 
now  been  replaced  by  a  more  pretentious  building. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  until  then  employed  his 
time  in  farming,  Mr.  Miller  went  to  New  York  to  begin  life 
for  himself.  There  he  engaged  in  different  kiuds  of  employ- 
ment, raising  himself  step  by  step  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  gradually  accumulating  a  little  capital.  He 
came  to  Brooklyn  in  January,  1861,  and  two  months  later 
joined  his  father  and  uncle,  E.  &  J.  Miller,  in  their  business 
of  raising  and  moving  houses.  Under  his  management  the 
business  has  had  uninterrupted  prosperity,  having  succeeded 
his  father  and  uncle  as  sole  proprietor  in  1867.  His  son  is 
now  associated  with  him  as  partner. 

Mr.  MUler  has  been  engaged  in  some  large  undertakings, 
■'  both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  Noteworthy  were  the  rais- 
ing of  blocks  of  houses  on  Flatbush  avenue  when  the  street 
grade  was  elevated  twelve  feet  at  Fifth  avenue;  also  the 
moving  of  blocks  of  buildings  when  Fourth  avenue  was 
widened  and  graded.  At  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  he  was  sent  for  to 
assist  in  widening  several  streets,  and  his  services  have  been 
in  request  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  other  cities  in  a  similar 
■way.  In  the  spring  of  1888,  the  Bathing  Pavilion  at  Brigh- 
ton Beach,  Coney  Island,  a  building  450  feet  long,  three 
stories  in  height,  and  buUt  on  piles,  had  to  be  moved  200 
feet  back  from  the  beach,  on  account  of  the  encroachment 
which  the  tides  had  made  upon  it  during  a  long  and  stormy 
winter.  The  surf  was  continually  beating  among  the  piles 
on  which  the  structure  rested,  a  constant  menace  to  its  sta- 
bility and  to  the  workmen  who  might- be  employed  in  re- 
moving it.  Mr.  Miller  received  the  contract  for  the  difficult 
undertaking  in  preference  to  all  others,  although  his  estimate 
of  its  cost  was  much  higher  than  that  of  any  competitor. 
His  well-known  skill  and  integrity  were  an  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, impossible  as  the  removal  was  pronounced  to  be  by 
many  who  were  even  more  experienced  than  he.  The  pa- 
vilion now  stands  on  its  new  foundations,  illustrating  his 
mgenuity  and  daring  enterprise. 

In  person,  Mr.  Miller  is  of  commanding  height,  with  a 
finely  proportioned  muscular  frame.  His  blue  eye  is  keen 
and  frank  like  that  of  one  who 

"  Looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
For  he  tears  not  any  man." 
Hia  clear  complexion  denotes  the  man  of  perfect  health, 
and,  with  his  light-brown  hau-,  bespeak  his  Saxon  origin. 

Uke  his  parents,  Mr.  MiUer  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
™en(fe,  and  his  Ufe  has  been  a  fan:  exponent  of  the  firm- 
ess  of  prmciple  and  uncompromising  straightforwardness, 
this'  +1""^*^  Quakers'  characteristics.    As  is  well  known, 
ciDleTb  '  temperance  society  in  the  world.    Its  prin- 

pes  have  had  no  stronger  advocate  than  Mr.  Miller,  who 
°'ceand  example  has  done  continuous  service  for  the 


cause  of  reform.  Possessing  a  character  of  bonhomie,  and 
fond  of  social  enjoyment,  the  temptation  has  often  been 
strong  in  him  to  join  in  the  convivial  intoxication  to  which 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  has  been  often  bidden,  but  he  has 
never  swerved  from  the  path  of  absolute  temperance.  In 
order  to  induce  others  to  espouse  the  same  cause,  he  entered, 
some  years  ago,  the  Order  of  the  Good  Templars,  and  has 
since  held  the  highest  positions  within  the  society  with 
honor  and  credit. 

To  the  work  of  reforms  he  has  brought  the  same  enthu- 
siasms and  energy,  which  have  distinguished  all  his  under- 
takings, and  he  has  always  been  a  trusted  counselor  of  his 
fellow  laborers. 

In  his  twenty-third  year,  Mr.  Miller  married  Miss  Laura  P. 
Marshall.  Five  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  three 
are  living. 

Notwithstanding  a  press  of  business  cares,  Mr.  Miller 
keeps  himself  well  informed  on  the  current  events  of  the 
day.  As  a  Republican  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  political 
affairs,  though  never  seeking  office. 

In  short,  Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  the  many  self-made  men  of 
whom  our  country  furnishes  so  many  notable  examples. 
His  present  position  and  acquirements  are  due  entirely  to 
his  own  efiforts.  His  aptness  and  quickness  have  enabled 
him  to  cops  successfully  with  difficulties,  while  his  energy, 
courage  and  perseverance  have  given  him  the  victory  over 
all  obstacles,  and  made  him  one  of  the  prominent  business 
men  of  the  day. 

Chester  Bedell  was  born  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  August 
6,  1814.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  natives  of 
Morristown.  The  latter,  Isaac  Bedell,  served  the  American 
cause  as  a  soldier  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  receiv- 
ing two  serious  wounds,  one  of  which  was  so  peculiar  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Bedell  received  a 
ball  between  the  bones  of  his  leg  just  below  the  knee.  The 
wound  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  missile  could  not  be 
extracted,  and  it  remained  embedded  in  the  sufferer's  leg  for 
fifty  years,  but  gradually,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
working  down.  One  day  a  horse  kicked  Mr.  Bedell's  leg, 
just  above  the  ankle,  and,  through  an  opening  thus  made 
in  the  flesh,  the  ball  came  out  having  traversed  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  It  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bedell  to  his  son,  John  K.  Bedell,  father  of  Chester  Bedell, 
and  by  him  to  Chester  Bedell,  his  eldest  son,  who,  some 
years  ago,  deposited  it,  with  its  curious  history,  in  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Carroll  Park  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  in 
Brooklyn. 

John  K.  Bedell  was  a  farmer  and  school  teacher  at  Morris- 
town, N.  J.  Hff  married  Anna  Jones,  who  is  living  with  her 
son,  William  J.  Bedell,  at  Morristown,  having  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  in  August,  1883.  Her  husband 
died  at  Morristown  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Chester 
BedeU  lived  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  about  seventeen 
years  old,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  J.  S.  Frost,  of  Morris- 
town, to  learn  the  trade  of  stone-mason,  bricklayer  and 
plasterer.  He  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1833,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  journeyman  at  his  trade  for  about  two  years. 
In  1835,  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  builder, 
in  which  he  has  continued  successfully  to  the  present  time, 
having  erected  about  1,500  buildings  in  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  and  elsewhere,  among  them  the  Pearl  street  House,  in 
New  York,  the  Arcade  Building,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  a  large 
number  of  stores  on  Atlantic  Dock,  and  some  large  build- 
ings in  Charleston,  S.  C.  His  office  is  at  337  Smith  street, 
where  he  carries  on  a  limited  real  estate  business  in  connec- 
tion with  his  building  operations. 
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In  1838,  Mr.  Bedell  was  married  to  Miss  Amy  S.  North,  a 
Long  Island  lady,  who  has  borne  him  seven  children,  three 
of  whom  are  dead.  One  son,  William  Forrest  Bedell,  M.D., 
of  265  Sackett  street,  and  three  daughters  are  living.  Mr. 
Bedell  and  members  of  his  family  are  identified  with  the 
Carroll  Park  Methodist- Episcopal  church,  the  house  of  wor- 
ship of  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Bedell,  more  than  one-half 
the  expense  having  been  borne  by  him,  and  the  balance  by 
Mr.  Henry  DuBois  and  William  J.  Bedell,  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  a  farmer  and  former  builder,  who  learned  his  trade  in 
Brooklyn  with  his  brother,  Chester.  In  politics,  Mr.  Bedell, 
formerly  a  "  Clay  Whig,"  has  long  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Republican  party,  though  he  is  not,  nor  has  he  been  active 
as  a  polititian.  He  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  self- 
made  man.  His  life  has  been  a  busy  and  a  useful  one.  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  genial  presence  and  agreeable  manners, 
and  many  there  are  who  are  proud  to  call  him  friend.  In  all 
of  the  best  interests  of  humanity  he  takes  a  lively  interest, 
and  his  helpful  charity  has  made  itself  practically  manifest 
on  many  occasions  when,  in  time  of  need,  he  has  shown 
himself  "a  friend  indeed."  At  the  age  of  almost  three- 
score and  ten,  he  appears  much  younger,  and  preserves  all 
of  his  mental  and  most  of  his  physical  vigor. 


Edwin  H.  Burnett.— The  family  of  Burnett  in  America 
is  both  an  old  and  an  honorable  one.  Thomas  Burnett,  of 
Lynn,  Mass. ,  is  the  earliest  of  the  name  from  whom  Edwin  H. 
Burnett  is  able  to  trace  his  descent.  He  removed  to  South- 
ampton, L.  I.,  about  1643,  and  had  sons  named  John,  Aaron, 
Lot,  Joel,  Dan,  Mordecai,  and  Matthias.  Mordecai  removed 
at  an  early  date  from  Southampton,  L.  I.,  to  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Burnett  by  his 
second  wife,  Mary  Pierson,  and  was  born  while  his  father 
was  yet  a  resident  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  married  her  in 
1663.  It  is  thought  that  he  became  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey  about  1690,  as  subsequent  to  that  date  he  soon  be- 
came prominent  in  local  affairs. 

Dr.  Ichabod  Burnett,  son  of  Dan,  was  born  at  Southamp- 
ton, L.  I.,  about  1684,  and  removed  with  his  father  to  Elizar 
bethtown,  N.  J. ,  about  1690.  He  had  two  sons,  William  and 
Ichabod,  both  of  whom  became  physicians.  The  latter  died 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Dr.  William  Burnett  removed  to 
Newark  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot  during  the 
Revolution.  He  was  the  father  of  Judge  Jacob  Burnett  of 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Ichabod  Burnett  died  at  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1774. 
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Edwin  H.  Burnett's  father,  John  O.  Burnett,  and  his 
mother,  Julia  Ann  (Higgins)  Burnett,  were  both  natives  of 
Lyons'  Farms,  N.  J.  They  removed  to  Brooklyn  not  long 
after  their  marriage,  where  their  son  was  born  February 
25th,  1839.  He  was  educated  partially  in  the  public  and 
partially  in  private  schools  in  Brooklyn,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  became  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store ;  but  having  a 
taste  for  his  father's  trade,  that  of  carpenter,  he  two  years 
later  devoted  himself  to  its  acquisition,  studying  architec- 
tural drawing  at  the  old  Apprentices'  Library  on  Washing- 
ton street.  He  passed  some  years  in  his  father's  service,  and 
at  the  age  of  about  twenty-five  became  his  partner.  A  few 
years  afterward  his  father  retired,  and  Mr.  Burnett  has 
since  been  conducting  an  extensive  and  growing  business, 
during  the  period  of  which  he  did  the  carpenter  work  for 
Br.  Squibb's  residence  and  laboratory,  on  Columbia  Heights, 
and  was  the  architect  and  builder  of  the  Nottingham  Lace 
Works,  at  the  comer  of  Hall  street  and  Park  avenue,'  be- 
sides erecting  numerous  fine  residences  and  business  struc- 
tures of  various  kinds,  his  residence  and  shops  being  located 
at  Noa.  58  and  60  Poplar  street.  Formerly  an  old  line  Whig, 
Mr.  Burnett  is  now  a  Democrat,  but  not  an  active  participant 
m  poUtioal  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  Flatbush,  L.  L 

In  1851,  he  married  Catharine  H.  MoChesney,  of  Mon- 
mouth wunty,  N.  J.;  and  has  two  daughters,  named  respec- 
tively, Virginia  Lee,  and  Ella  Stewart  Burnett. 


LiNPSAT  James  Wells,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  December  33,  1833.  His  father, 
James  Wells,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Holmes,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land. Their  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Young  Wells,  having  received  a  liberal  academical  education, 
entered  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  he  studied  two 
years;  and,  having  received  the  highest  prize  for  architec- 
tural drawing  (which  drawing  is  still  in  his  possession),  he 
entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Farrell,  an  architect  and 
civil  engineer  of  high  standing  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where 
he  served  a  five  years'  apprenticeship.  He  then  became 
assistant  to  Mr.  James  B.  Farrell,  a  prominent  civil  engineer 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  who  was  engaged  in  improving  Wex- 
ford Harbor  and  other  large  engineering  works,  remaining 
with  him  two  years.  He  then  decided  to  join  his  eldest 
brother,  also  a  civil  engineer,  believing  that  America  would 
offer  a  better  field  for  the  beginning  of  an  active  life  than 
his  native  country.  He  therefore  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
located  in  Brooklyn  early  in  May,  1848.  His  professional 
ability  was  soon  remarked,  so  that,  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber, he  was  tendered  the  position  of  Civil  Engineer  to  the 
Trustees  of  Creen-Wood  Cemetery,  which  he  accepted,  and 
has  filled  for  nearly  forty  years  with  honor  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  the  corporation.  To  his  instrumentality 
largely  are  due  the  beauties  that  have  made  Green- Wood 
world-renowned.   His  judgment  and  skill  helped  to  originate 
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and  elaborate  the  plan  of  laying  out  the  grounds  ;  his  good 
taBte  assisted  in  preserving  and  enhancing  its  natural  beau- 
ties ;  his  science  aided  in  forming  the  wonderful  system  of 
walks  and  drives,  glades  and  lakes,  that  make  Green-Wood  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  a  triumph  of  landscape  engineering. 
Mr.  Wells  has  shown  the  highest  art  to  conceal  art,  so  that 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  obstacles  removed,  and 
natural  advantages  improved,  to  produce  charming  effects, 
yet  without  artificiality. 

Aside  from  his  busy  professional  career,  Mr.  Wells  has  also 
done  much  work  in  connection  with  benevolent  and  religious 
enterprises.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  founding  four 
churches  in  Brooklyn,  viz. :  the  First  Place  M.  E.  Church,  the 
Warren  Street  M.  E.  Church,  the  Park  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  He  is  now  an 
active  member  of  the  Park  Congregational.  He  was  a 
charter  member  and  is  now  a  director  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  "  Prospect  Heights  Dispensary." 

Mr.  Wells  married  Miss  Eleanor  Bridges,  of  Brooklyn, 
May  25,  1853,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was  two  sons, 
James  L.  and  Charles  B.,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  Eleanor 
(Scott)  and  Emma  L.  After  many  years  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, Mrs.  Wells  died,  February  7,  1877.  Mr.  WeUs  again 
married,  in  1883,  Miss  Susan  H.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts. 

A  large  circle  of  friends  hold  Mr.  Wells  in  the  highest  es- 
teem for  his  manliness  and  worth. 


Real  Estate  Dealers  and  Agents.  —  It  re- 
mains that  we  speak  of  the  real  estate  dealers  and 
agents,  who  have  become  so  numerous  as  alm.ost  to 
form  a  distinct  guild  in  our  city.  In  the  period  of  its 
village  life,  Brooklyn  had  no  need  of  real  estate  agents. 
If  a  man  built  or  bought  a  house  which,  for  any  cause, 
he  desired  to  sell,  the  natural  purchaser  was  either 
some  neighbor  or  new-comer,  who  was  desirous  of  buy- 
ing, and  the  transaction  was  between  man  and  man, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  middle-man.  If  land  was 
to  be  sold  for  building  purposes,  the  seller  was  either  a 
farmer  who  saw  profit  in  disposing  of  a  part  of  his 
farm,  and  who  oifered  it  at  a  price  which,  in  most 
cases,  speedily  brought  purchasers.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  one  man  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn  who  engaged  in 
what  might  be  called  a  real  estate  business.  This  was 
John  Jackson,  who  engineered  the  purchase  of  the  site 
of  the  present  United  States  Navy  Yard,  and  who  put 
up  a  number  of  small  houses  in  its  vicmity  for  workmen 
and  persons  of  small  means.  Thirty  years  later,  after 
the  city  organization  in  1834,  some  enterprising  men  of 
wealth,  who  had  earlier  purchased  considerable  tracts 
for  country  seats,  foreseeing  dimly  that  Brooklyn  was 
to  be  some  day  a  great  city,  laid  out  streets  through 
their  estates  and  offered  building  lots  for  sale,  generally 
under  certain  conditions  or  covenants.  Among  the 
earliest  of  these  were  Mr.  Hezekiah  B.  Pieerepont, 
whose  services  in  building  up  and  improving  the  city 
are  elsewhere  recorded  in  this  work  ;  the  brothers,  Au- 
gustus and  Joii>f  B.  Geaiiam,  Joshua  Sands,  Major 
Panning  C.  Tuckee  and  his  son,  R.  Sands  Tuokbe, 
Jbeemiai-i  Johnson,  several  members  of  the  Polhbmus 
and  Rapelte  families,  Mr.  Packer,  and  later,  Mr. 


John  H.  Prentiss.  Some  of  the  original  holders  of 
farms  came  reluctantly  into  this  movement,  which  has 
brought  large  fortunes  to  their  descendants.  Among 
these  were  the  Polhemus,  Joralemon,  Remsen,  Lefferts 
Johnson,  Jackson  and  other  families.  These  proper- 
ties are  now  very  thoroughly  distributed,  and  among 
those  most  active  in  their  distribution  have  been  Gen. 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  Jr.,  Hon.  J.  Carson  Bbevooet 
who  married  into  one  of  the  Lefferts  families  Mr. 
Theodore  Polhemus,  and  other  parties  connected 
by  birth  or  marriage  with  these  old  families.  Of 
course,  this  laying  out  of  streets  and  offering  of  build- 
ing lots  for  sale,  or  erecting  buildings  on  them,  were 
real  estate  transactions  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  the  men 
who  did  this  business  were  the  owners  of  the  lands  they 
offered,  and  did  not  act  in  any  respect  as  middle-men. 
A  real  estate  dealer  or  agent  to-day  may  own  the 
buildings  or  lots  he  offers  for  sale  ;  though,  as  a  rule, 
he  does  not,  but  acts  as  agent  for  the  owners.  He  may 
— and  in  the  case  of  the  flats  or  apartment  houses,  as  we 
have  explained,  he  often  does — own  the  houses  he  offers 
to  rent;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  his  calling  that  he 
should  own  any  of  them.  He  does  very  often,  if  he 
has  capital,  or  can  command  the  capital  of  others, 
make  building  loans  to  builders  and  take  mortgages  on 
the  buildings  they  are  erecting  as  his  security.  But  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  his  business  that  in  most  cases  he 
should  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  agent  of  others, 
and  thus  be  a  middle-man.  We  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  who,  in  the  sense  we  have  defined,  was  the 
first  real  estate  agent  in  Brooklyn.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  had  his  office  probably  either  near  Fulton  Ferry,  or 
in  the  young  and  growing  village  of  the  Wallabout,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  and  his 
or  their  business — for  there  may  have  been  four  or  five 
engaged  in  the  vocation — must  have  been  limited  with- 
in very  narrow  bounds. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Sylvester  Hondlow,  a  native  of  Mon- 
treal, and  at  that  time  forty-one  years  of  age,  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  and  commenced  business  as  a  real  estate 
agent.  He  was  enterprising  and  honest.  Very  soon, 
probably  in  1850,  he  removed  his  office  to  Montague 
street,  and  thenceforward  transacted  his  business  there 
until  his  death,  in  February,  1878.  When  he  made  this 
removal,  Mr.  H.  B.  Pierrepont— who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  himself  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  hopeful 
of  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn— said  to  him:  "Mr.  Hond- 
low, are  you  crazy  ?  There  certainly  can  never  he  any 
hope  of  building  up  a  good  real  estate  business  so  far 
from  the  center  of  business!"  But  Mr.  Hondlow 
thought  differently,  and  the  events  proved  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment.  Within  ten  years  Holy  Trinity 
Church  was  finished,  the  Academy  of  Music  was  built; 
horse  railroads  were  running  in  all  directions— south, 
south-east,  east,  north-east  and  north  ;  the  new  Court- 
house was  projected,  the  great  Atlantic  and  Erie  ba- 
sins were  under  way,  churches  and  schools  were  erected 
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in  great  numbers  one,  two,  three  and  four  miles  to  the 
east  and  Brooklyn  had  more  than  doubled  its  popula- 
tion.   Mr.  Hondlow  was  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  rapid  growth,  and  a  full  tide  of  fortune 
poured  in  upon  him.     Of  course  there  were  numerous 
competitors  for  this  business.     Among  them  were  Mr. 
Jtiliits  Datenpoet,  Messrs.  D.  &  M.  CHAUNCEy,  and 
a  little  later,  Nicholas  Coopee,  whose  son,  like  Mr. 
Davenport's,  is  nowassociated  with  him ;  Maetin  Beien  ; 
Mr.  H.  Macombbk,  now  deceased,  whose  son  continues 
his  business;  Rev.  H.  A.  Spapoed;  William  Moegan, 
now  deceased,  whose  son  continues  his  father's  busi- 
ness; Mr.  William  0.  Sumnee;  Mr.   W.  Knowlton, 
deceased,  whose  son  continues  the  business,  and  many 
others.    Later,  others  came  into  the  business,  some  of 
them  with  large  capital  or  indomitable  enterprise,  and 
these  have   generally  succeeded,  though   many  who 
have  attempted  the  business  with  insufficient  knowl- 
edge, influence  or  capital   have  failed.      Among  the 
most  enterprising  of  the  later  men  are  Mr.  Lbonaed 
MooDT,  whose  biography  is  found  elsewhere  in  these 
pages,  Mr.   James  C.  Eadie,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Geening, 
the  younger  Davenpoets,  Messrs.  Macombee  &  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Ohaeles  W.  Knowlton,  Messrs.  Chaelbs 
A.  Seymour  &  Co.,  William  MoEGAi>r''s  Son,  Wtckoff 
Bros.,  Messrs.  N.  H.  &  H.  T.  Feost,  T.  W.  Swenson 
&  Son,  and  a  host  of  others.     There  are,  as  we  have 
already  said,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  real  estate 
agents  in  the  city.     A  considerable  number  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  real  estate  dealers  are  among  the 
citizens  whom  Brooklyn  has  cause  to  honor,  and  whose 
portraits  and  biographies  adorn  our  pages. 


Jacob  Eapelye. — Mr.  James  Riker,  in  his  Annals  of  New- 
town, says,  with  regard  to  the  Rapelte  family,  that  "  they 
seemed  to  have  retained  the  characteristic  gaiety,  tact  and 
intelligence  of  their  French  origin,  combined  with  the  good 
sense,  economy  and  neatness  of  their  Dutch  progenitors."  It 
is  certain  that  this  observation  is  strictly  true  as  applied  to 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  Jacob  Eapelye,  who  was  born 
Sept.  19, 1788. 

After  having  received  such  limited  education  as  was  af- 
forded at  that  time  by  the  country  schools  near  his  father's 
residence,  in  Newtown,  Long  Island,  Jacob  became  a  clerk 
in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  bound  as  an  apprentice 
to  serve  his  time  as  such.  During  the  period  of  his  clerk- 
ship, keenly  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  better  education, 
he  appUed  himself  closely  to  study,  and  endeavored  to  fit 
himself  for  higher  walks  in  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
ne  was  appointed  to  a  desk  in  the  United  States  Bank,  but  he 
tound  the  position  distasteful;  and,  upon  the  declaration  of 
tHe  war  of  1813,  he  obtained,  from  Governor  Daniel  D. 
lompkins,  a  commission  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Artillery. 
Under  it  he  did  active  duty  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  the 
aetence  of  New  York  City.  Upon  the  13th  of  December, 
iBiA  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pmnted  him  First  Lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Volun- 
o„  !'  ^  ^^^^  capacity,  he  served  in  New  York  City,  at 
oanay  Hook,  and  upon  the  Canada  line.    He  was  Adjutant 
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kept  by  him  are  still  extant,  and  bear  witness  to  the  neatness 
and  systematic  habits  which  formed  part  of  his  character. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Rapelye  removed  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  entered  into  business  there. 
In  July,  1816,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1818, 
he  married  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Gilbert  Van 
Mater.  Mr.  Van  Mater  lived  near  what  is  now  known  as 
No.  31  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  and  held  a  lease  from  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  ferry  between 
that  city  and  Brooklyn. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Rapelye  became  a  member  of  a  co-partner- 
ship, to  which  a  brother  of  Governor  Bennet,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, also  belonged.  The  firm  name  was  Napier,  Rapelye  & 
Bennet,  and  the  firm  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful business.  During  his  residence  in  Charleston,  Mr. 
Rapelye  was  placed,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  upon  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  negro  insurrection 
which  was  then  in  progress,  and  report  upon  its  causes,  ex- 
tent, and  purposes.  The  insurrection  had  obtained  formida- 
ble proportions,  and  according  to  a  writer  of  the  day,  an 
entire  people  was  never  more  thoroughly  alarmed  than  were 
the  people  of  Charleston.  The  committee's  report  showed 
that  from  six  to  nine  thousand  negroes  were  engaged  in  a 
plot  to  seize  the  arsenals,  fire  the  city  in  several  places,  and 
make  a  universal  massacre  of  the  white  inhabitants.  The 
report,  however,  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a  powerful  effect  in  allaying  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed in  Charleston. 

About  the  year  1835,  Mr.  Rapelye  returned  to  Brooklyn, 
and  soon  after  entered  into  business  with  Mr.  Charles  Hoyt. 
He  labored  for  the  widening  and  improvement  of  Atlantic 
avenue,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  ferry  from  the  foot 
of  that  avenue  to  New  York.  In  1837,  he  contrived  a  ma- 
chine, which  was  intended  for  sweeping  the  streets  of  New 
York.  Upon  its  trial,  he  was  glad  to  escape  under  cover  of 
the  dust  raised  by  his  own  machine,  from  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  mob,  who,  believing  that  its  use  would  take  the 
bread  out  of  their  mouths,  destroyed  it.  Afterwards,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Cornelius  J.  Bergen  and  Alexander 
Bergen,  Mr.  Rapelye  took  an  active  part  in  the  opening  and 
improvement  of  that  part  of  South  Brooklyn  which  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Carroll  Park.  In  1853,  he  purchased  a  farm 
of  96  acres  in  Newtown,  L.  I. ,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Laurel  Hill ;  he  erected  a  house  and  resided  in  it  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  August  31,  1867,  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age.  He  left  surviving  him  a  widow,  five  daughters  and 
two  sons.  Of  the  latter,  the  eldest,  Gilbert  Van  Mater 
Rapelye,  is  a  resident  of  Staatsburg,  Dutchess  county,  and 
the  youngest,  Augustus  Rapelye,  resides  in  this  city. 

While  Mr.  Rapelye  displayed  great  energy,  and  a  bold  and 
enterprising  spirit  in  all  his  business  undertakings,  he  had 
much  refinement  of  taste  and  fondness  for  simple  pleasures, 
his  sense  of  humor  was  keen,  his  repartee  was  quick,  and  he 
loved  mirth  and  drollery.  His  kindly  disposition  made  him 
charitable  and  benevolent,  and  he  was  noted  for  liis  social 
qualities  and  hospitality.  As  a  kind,  gentle  and  loving 
father,  he  is  endeared  to  the  memory  of  his  children.  As  a 
staunch  Episcopalian,  he  did  much  to  promote  the  building 
of  St.  Luke's,  and  the  first  St.  John's  and  Emmanuel 
churches  of  this  city;  his  religious  views  were,  nevertheless, 
broad  and  liberal. 


Leonaed  Moody  was  born  September  28,  1839,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  East  Pittston,  which  nestles  among  the  mountains  of 
Maine,  within  sight  of  the  Kennebec  river,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eastern  river.    He  stayed  on  his  father's  farm  until 
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he  was  13  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  sea,  and,  after  four 
years  of  life  before  the  mast,  he  returned  to  Bast  Pittston 
and  purchased  a  farm,  which  still  remains  in  his  possession. 
In  1857,  he  went  to  Virginia  to  deal  in  white  oak  timber,  for 
use  in  building  ships,  and,  after  remaining  there  two  years 
in  pursuit  of  his  business,  he  once  more  repaired  to  Maine, 
on  the  Penobscot  river,  near  Canada,  and  stayed  there  until 
the  first  call  for  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  the  Union, 
when  he  hurried  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

After  McClellan  made  his  famous  retreat,  Mr.  Moody 
helped  to  raise  the  Slst  Maine  Regiment,  and  with  them  came 
to  New  York  on  the  way  to  the  front.  He  was  discharged 
in  1863  on  account  of  fever  contracted  in  the  Virginia 
swamps. 

Subsequently,  he  met  Miss  Marian  na  Henrietta  Quantin, 
a  lady  of  French  descent,  the  daughter  of  Henri  Quantin,  an 
importer  of  French  commodities,  and  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  her,  in  New  York  city,  in  1864.  He  visited  his 
native  State  on  his  bridal  tour,  and  concluded  to  settle  there 
on  his  farm.  In  January,  1869,  desiring  a  larger  field  of 
action,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and,  seeing  that  Brooklyn 
was  to  be  the  great  place  in  the  future,  he  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business,  opening  an  office  in  Flatbush  avenue. 

After  years  of  toil  and  attention  to  business,  he  is  now 
able  to  stand  as  the  most  successful  real  estate  operator  in 
the  city,  leasing  houses  to  over  one  thousand  of  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn.  Under  his  supervision  was  built  the  largest 
apartment  house  in  the  city,  called  "  The  Fougera,"  which 
brings  in  an  annual  rental  of  over  $60,000. 

Mr.  Moody  also  selected  the  site  for  the  Federal  Building, 
in  Brooklyn,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  United  States  government. 

Although  refusing  to  accept  any  gift  of  a  political  charac- 
ter from  his  adopted  city,  he  is  known  as  a  power  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  political  councils 
and  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen. 


James  C.  Eadie. — A  distinctive  feature  of  Brooklyn,  and 
one  of  which  her  citizens  are  justly  proud,  is  the  high  char- 
acter, as  a  rule,  of  the  men  who  constitute  her  business 
circles.  No  city  is  richer  in  men  of  education,  save  Boston, 
perhaps,  and  none,  without  exception,  numbers  more  busi- 
ness men  of  refinement,  social  standing  and  character.  No 
city  can  show  a  more  happy  union  of  employment  and  cul- 
ture, or  a  larger  proportion  of  men  who  are  "  fervent  in  busi- 
ness" and  at  the  same  time,  social  and  refined,  cultivating 
the  amenities  of  life.  An  excellent  representative  of  the  Brook- 
lyn men  of  affairs  and  of  society  is  he  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch.  No  gentleman  is  a  better  man  of  business,  and  no 
business-man  is  a  more  thorough  gentleman  in  all  his  rela- 
tions; and  as  such,  no  man  is  more  widely  or  favorably 
known  in  his  section  of  the  city  than  he. 

Mr.  Eadie  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  born  in  Hogganfield  Cot- 
tage, near  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1841.  He  comes  of  good 
ancestry,  and  those  of  his  family  still  residing  in  Glasgow 
and  its  vicinity,  occupy  high  positions  in  social  circles.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  ability,  by  trade  a  bleacher,  the  old 
bleachery  being  still  in  existence;  but  he  died  when  his  son 
was  five  months  old.  The  latter  received  his  education  in  the 
Collegiate  School  of  Glasgow,  and  on  arriving  at  a  suitable 
age,  was  placed  as  a  boy  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  that  city. 

By  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1856,  he  was  left  alone  with 
"all  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose."  Ambitious  for 
his  future  and  hoping  for  a  more  active  and  enterprising 
career  in  the  New  World,  he  embarked  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  in  April,  1858,  locating  at  Clinton,  with  Geo.  Brown, 
for  a  couple  of  years.    The  far-reaching  influence  of  the 


metropolis  drew  him,  as  it  has  drawn  so  many  other  young 
men,  and  there  he  sought  a  beginning  for  his  life-work 
which  was  then  an  uncertain,  untried  experiment.  His  first 
situation  was  with  Samuel  Sneden,  a  ship-builder,  at  Green- 
point ;  a  year  later,  he  went  into  the  tobacco 'brokerage 
business,  for  a  time,  and  did  well.  Foreseeing  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  Brooklyn  made  it  a  desirable  field  for  the  real 
estate  business,  he  opened  an  office  at  43  Broadwav  T?  n  ;„ 
1869.  0'>J^.iJ.,in 

As  yet  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  business,  much 
spirit,  determination  and  energy  were  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  gain  a  foot-hold.  But  these  essential  qualities  he  had 
in  large  measure,  united  with  a  kindly  manner  which  would 
not  permit  him  to  treat  anyone  except  with  courtesy;  in  con- 
sequence, he  soon  became  known  and  liked,  prospering  in  a 
financial  way,  and  held  in  yet  greater  esteem  for  his  many 
good  qualities.  In  1873,  his  office  was  removed  to  45 
Broadway,  which  has  since  become  as  well  known  a  location 
as  any  in  the  city.  It  is  elegantly  and  tastefully  fitted  up, 
and  is  the  scene  not  only  of  large  real  estate  transactions 
but  also  of  many  pleasant  reunions  of  the  Bums  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  other  social  gatherings  at  which  Mr.  Eadie 
has  entertained  his  friends.  Among  these  guests  have  been 
several  Mayors  of  the  city;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Bayard 
Taylor,  John  G.  Saxe,  and  other  literary  men;  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  other  eminent  divines;  the  foremost  in 
the  professions;  notable  people  from  abroad,  as  well  as  local 
celebrities.  Mr.  Eadie  also  has  a  large  number  of  letters  of 
friendship  from  distinguished  men  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  very  interesting  in  themselves  and  in  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  them. 

Mr.  Eadie  has  always  been  loyal  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Years  ago  he  was  a  prime  mover  in  organizing  the  "Burns 
Association,"  at  first  an  organization  for  the  piuTJOse  of 
caring  for  worthy  and  needy  Scotchmen  in  this  city,  and 
helping  them  to  employment,  as  well  as  with  the  object  of 
preserving  the  traditions  and  national  honor  of  "Auld 
Scotia."  It  is  still  most  fiourishing,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Eadie,  who  has  occupied  that  office  for  twenty  years, 
and  annually  celebrates  the  birthday  of  Robert  Bums,  with 
a  "  feast  of  reason  (and  of  the  old  Scottish  dishes)  and  a 
flow  of  soul."  Mr.  Eadie  was  also  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Empire  Club,  so  well  known  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  foremost  in  organizing,  and 
the  first  and  only  Treasurer  of  the  Long  Island  Life  Saving 
Association,  whose  beneficent  work  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Eadie  has  often  visited  his  old  home  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  he  is  welcomed  there  by  numbers  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  among  the  best  people.  His  departure  on 
such  an  excursion  in  June,  1873,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
farewell  dinner,  given  in  his  honor  by  some  two  hundred  of 
his  friends,  which  was  a  brilliant  gathering.  They,  with 
the  47th  Regiment  full  band,  also  accompanied  him  down 
the  New  York  Bay,  in  the  steamer  Qeo.  Fletcher,  to  wish  him 
bon  voyage.  This  incident,  unexpected  and  unsolicited,  an 
honor  not  before  bestowed  on  a  private  citizen,  testifies 
to  the  esteem  and  regard  in  which  Mr.  Eadie  is  held  in 
the  community.  He  owes  none  of  this  kindly  feeling  to 
political  or  interested  motives,  inasmuch  as  he  has  never 
cared  to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics,  beyond  depositing 
his  ballot  in  behalf  of  good  government,  but  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  manly  worth.  Like  all  good  citizens,  he 
favors  the  cause  of  education.  Possessing  a  fine  literary 
taste,  he  has  accumulated  a  choice  collection  of  the  best 
books;  and  is  also  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  music  and  the 
drama.  Occasional  conversaziones  at  his  parlors  are  musical 
and  literary  treats,  which  his  friends  are  delighted  to  attend. 
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In  person,  Mr.  Eadie  is  tall  and  well  built,  with  features 
of  the  Scottish  type,  as  his  portrait  shows.  This  sketch 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  Mr.  Eadie's  busi- 
ness abihty,  his  shrewdness  and  farsightedness,  which  have 
been  a  source  of  great  practical  benefit,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  the  Eastern  District,  in  investing  and  inducing  others 
to  invest  in  real  estate;  and  has  built  up  that  section  of  the 
city  drawing  population,  and  thus  adding  to  the  material 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

Says  an  intimate  friend.  Rev.  Newton  Maynard,  D.  D.: 
"I  do  not  know  a  more  upright  and  honorable,  cultured  and 
kind-hearted  man,  or  a  more  polished  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  than  Mr.  Eadie.  He  is  universally  liked  here  and 
looked  up  to  as  a  friend  by  all.  Though  not  a  church  mem- 
ber he  contributes  liberally  of  time  and  means  to  help  church 
work,  in  which  his  practical  aid  is  of  much  advantage. 
When  any  worthy  organization  is  to  be  started  or  helped,  no 
one  is  more  public-spirited  than  he  to  assist,  and  no  one  so 
ready  to  entertain  friends  or  public  guests.  He  is  the  very 
'prince  of  hosts.  Mr.  Eadie  is  modest  and  unassuming  withal, 
not  thinking  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought,  but  pre- 
fers to  let  his  acts  speak  rather  than  his  own  words.  He 
exerts  a  strong  influence  for  good  here,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  business,  but  also  socially;  always  on  the  side  of  religion, 
jjgood  morals  and  refinement." 

William  0.  Sumner,  a  successful  and  prominent  gentle- 
man in  Brooklyn  business  circles,  whose  real  estate  office  is 
at  No.  68  Broadway,  was  born  in  the  town  of  S'.ockbridge, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y;,  in  1843.  Mr.  Sumner's  father,  after 
whom  he  was  named,  was  a  native  of  Gilead,  Tolland  county. 
Conn.,  son  of  Eev.  Henry  P.  Sumner,  one  of  the  Sumners  of 
Massachusetts.  When  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Stock- 
bridge,  N.T.,  where  he  married  Adaline  C,  daughter  of  John 
H.  Wan-en  of  that  town,  who,  with  his  son,  Wm.  O.,  and  two 
daughters,  survive  him.  Mr.  S.  was  one  of  the  influential 
men  of  the  town.  As  a  citizen  he  was  generous  and  public- 
spirited.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  on  local 
history  was  regarded  as  an  authority.  In  political  affairs  he 
took  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest;  he  was  no  office-seeker, 
although  for  several  years  Postmaster  at  Munnsville.  He 
died  at  Munnsville,  in  his  adopted  State,  in  July,  1883,  at  the 
*"  age  of  79. 

Young  Ml-.  Sumner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  having  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  schools  of  Madison  county,  en- 
gaged in  the  book  trade  for  a  time,  but  in  1867  removed  to 
Brooklyn.  For  about  two  years  he  was  in  the  mercantile 
business,  and  then  opened  a  real  estate  and  insurance  office  on 
Broadway,  near  4th  street.  His  good  character  made  friends, 
and  his  manner  of  dealing  rapidly  built  up  a  large  business, 
which  assumed  such  dimensions  after  a  few  years  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  insurance  department,  and  his 
branch  oface  in  New  York,  and  confine  his  attention  to  real 
estate  and  investments  exclusively.  He  published  the  first 
Real  Estate  Journal  in  the  Eastern  District. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  become  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
city  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  also  of 
the  I^ng  Island  Historical  Society,  the  Williamsburgh  Benevo- 
lent Society,  the  Brooklyn  Civil  Service  Reform  Association;  A 
airector  of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  The  Eastern  District  Hos. 
pitalaad  Dispensary, and  formerly  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank. 
A  gentleman  of  literary  tastes  and  habits,  Mr.  Sumner  is 
prommently  connected  with  the  leading  literary  and  musical 
Th      r     ^^  "'^"roh  relations  are  with  Plymouth  Church. 

ough  not  an  office-holder  or  office-seeker,  he  is  a  politician 

Me  best  sense;  beUeving  it  to  be  every  man's  duty  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare.     He  is  a  Democrat  of  the  inde- 


pendent  type,  and  is  active  in  interesting  business  men  in 
political  affairs,  in  this  respect  inheriting  his  father's  temper- 
ament and  qualities.  A  man  of  untiring  energy,  always 
earnest  in  promoting  charitable  interests,  his  benevolence  is 
widely  felt.  He  is  also  a  zealous  friend  of  education,  and 
is  amongst  those  practical  and  careful  observers  who  believe 
there  is  room  for,  and  that  the  public  needs  demand,  radical 
improvements  and  reforms  in  this  department;  and  that,  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs,  the  fullest  liberality  within 
reason  is  true  economy.  It  is  to  such  citizens  as  Mr.  Sumner, 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  affects  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  dwell,  and  alert  to  render  it  such  per- 
sonal services  as  their  influence,  means  and  time  may  enable 
them,  that  the  city  is  indebted  for  its  vigorous  growth  and 
prosperity. 


Nicholas  Cooper  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1839,  in  an  an- 
cient farm  house,  on  the  old  turnpike,  leading  from  old 
Brooklyn  to  Flatbush,  which  was  torn  down  at  the  time  the 
improvements  of  Prospect  Park  was  begun,  the  property  on 
which  it  stood  now  being  included  within  the  borders  of  that 
famous  pleasure  ground.  Here  he  was  reared,  working  on 
the  farm,  as  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him,  generation 
after  generation.  Richard  Cooper,  his  father,  lived  and  died 
in  Flatbush.  His  mother,  a  daughter  of  John  Blake,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Nesv  Utrecht,  was  born  in  the  old 
house  which  is  now  the  parsonage  of  the  old  Dutch  Church 
of  New  Utrecht. 

Of  an  active  temperament,  and  having  a  strong  desire  for 
mercantile  pursuits,  young  Cooper  found  farm  life  distasteful 
to  him.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  apprenticed  himself  for 
three  years  to  learn  a  trade  at  which  he  was  employed  a  year 
after  having  served  his  time,  and  then  opened,  opposite  the 
City  Hall  (then  in  course  of  erection),  a  store,  which  soon  be- 
came extensively  kaown  as  the  N.  Cooper  house-fumishing 
and  toy  emporium.  His  first  sale  was  of  one  dozen  clothes 
pins  for  two  cents.  He  continued  the  business  for  19  years, 
his  few  closing  sales  aggregating  many  thousand  dollars. 

Having  disposed  of  his  business,  Mr.  Cooper  determined  to 
retire  from  active  life;  but  he  soon  found  time  hanging  so 
heavily  on  his  hands  that  he  opened  a  real  estate  office. 
Having  seen  Brooklyn  grow  from  City  Hall  eastward,  and 
knowing  the  value  of  real  property,  he  felt  confident  of  suc- 
cess, which  he  has  won.  He  has  ever  been  eager  to  improve 
the  city  and  advance  its  general  interests.  As  a  merchant, 
conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  style  many-paned 
windows  to  display  goods,  he  was  the  first  in  Brooklyn  to  in- 
troduce a  plate-glass  front,  which  rendered  his  establishment 
an  object  of  interest  to  all  visitors.  He  has  since  put  in 
many  of  them,  and  has  been  one  of  those  foremost  in  making 
improvements  in  the  business  portions  of  the  city.  Aware 
of  the  beauty  of  Flatbush  and  its  desirability  as  a  place  of 
suburban  residence,  he  early  determined  to  open  that  section 
for  building  purposes.  Negotiating  for  large  farms,  he  cut 
streets  through  them  and  nrade  other  improvements,  which 
resulted  in  numerous  and  advantageous  sales  to  home  seekers 
and  the  development  of  what  must  now  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  Brooklyn.  Diamond  street, 
the  only  paved  street  in  that  locality,  was  laid  out  and  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Cooper,  who,  in  1880,  formed  the  Flatbush 
Water  Company,  which  supplies  water  to  the  town  and  also 
to  the  county  buildings. 

Never  seeking  notoriety  as  a  public  man,  Mr.  Cooper,  in  a 
quiet  way,  has  been  in  more  than  one  sense  a  public  bene- 
factor, and  long  after  he  shall  have  closed  his  earthly  career, 
the  improvements  he  has  made  in  the  City  of  Churches  will 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  memory. 
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Julius  Davenport. — The  branch  of  the  Davenport  family 
in  America,  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  belongs, 
traces  its  descent  ia  an  unbroken  line  from  Ormus  de  Daune- 
porte,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1086,  and  who  assumed  the 
local  name  of  Dauneporte  or  Devonport,  a  sequestered  town- 
ship in  the  Hundred  of  Northwich,  county  of  Chester.  The 
family  in  England  included  many  who  were  eminent  in  then- 
time  as  clergymen,  members  of  parliament,  sheriflEs  and 
mayors.  Prominent  among  the  clergy  was  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  born  in  Coventry  in  1597,  educated  at  Oxford, 
who  preached  with  great  acceptance  in  London,  but  by  the 
persecution  of  Archbishop  Laud  was  driven  with  the  Puritans 
to  America  in  1637.  He  was  one  of  the  little  band  that 
founded  the  colony  of  New  Haven  in  1638,  and  was  its  first 
pastor.  To  him  Connecticut  is  largely  indebted  for  her  com- 
mon schools  and  colleges.  His  energy,  probity,  devotion  to 
duty  and  religious  zeal  have  been  inherited  by  his  descendants, 
and  have  enabled  the  members  of  the  Davenport  family  to 
take  the  commanding  position  which  they  have  enjoyed  in 
the  communities  where  they  have  resided. 

Mr.  Julius  Davenport,  whose  portrait  is  given  herewith,  is 
the  son  of  William  and  Abigail  Davenport,  and  was  born  in 
New  Canaan,  Ct.,  May  26th,  1831.  His  father,  born  in  1781, 
lived  in  New  Canaan  and  in  Brooklyn,  and  died  June  19,  1860, 
in  his  79th  year,  vsddely  honored  and  revered.  Mr.  Daven- 
port's mother  was  Abigail  Benedict,  a  woman  of  great  force  of 


character,  blended  with  mildness  and  gentleness.  Her  death 
occurred  in  1839.  Mr.  Davenport  received  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  at  the  New  Ca- 
naan Academy,  under  Prof.  Thacher.  of  Yale.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  began  life  for  himself  by  engaging  in  teaching 
school.  He  taught  five  years  in  Connecticut  and  then 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  Principal 
of  a  private  school. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  1846,  he  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
Bates,  of  New  York,  and  their  family  consists  of  two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

At  the  close  of  his  engagement  as  Principal,  Mr.  Daven- 
port entered  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  on  Fulton 
street,  corner  of  Oxford;  and  from  small  beginnings,  by  his 
energy  and  industry,  he  has  built  up  a  large  and  prosperous 
business. 

In  1859,  when  that  portion  of  the  city  contained  many  va- 
cant lots,  he  erected  the  handsome  building  which  he  now 
occupies,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Fulton  and  Oxford 
streets.  Among  business  men,  Mr.  Davenport  is  every- 
where known  and  esteemed  for  his  sagacity,  enterprise  and 
uprightness.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Clinton  ^■'*"* 
Congregational  Church  for  over  30  years,  and  has  flUed  the 
office  of  Deacon.  He  is  known  as  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  as  a  warm  friend  and  liberal  supporter  of  educational, 
charitable  and  religious  institutions. 
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Among  the  best  known  Real  Estate  Brokers,  we  may 
mention  the  following: 

George  L.  Ayers 109  Flatbush  avenue. 

Real  estate;  established  1867. 

Thomas  C.  Abbott Coney  Island. 

V.  B.  "W.  Bennett 525  Fifth  avenue. 

Daniel  Bradley 92  Bridge  street. 

A.  P.  Bailey 11  Sands  street. 

C.  C.  Bradey 203  Montague  street. 

.1,  Burrill 289  Ninth  street. 

L.  E.  Brown 126  Herkimer  street. 

L.O.Brown  (Brown  Bros.).  40  Fifth   avenue   and  1187 

Fulton  street. 
Eeal  estate,  insurance  and  building;  established  1878; 
succeeded  his  father  in  building  business  in  1883. 

Martin  Breen 236  Baltic  street. 

L.  Blumenau 161  Smith  street. 

W.  H.  Barker 189  Montague  street. 

E.  D.  Bashnell 207  Berkeley  place. 

I.  H.  Carry,  Jr 196  Fulton  street. 

Samuel  D.  Clark 113  Franklin  street. 

F.  W.  Carruthers 1357  Fulton  street. 

6.  S.  Carpenter 1273  Fulton  street. 

Ralph  L.  Cook 810  Fulton  street. 

Real  estate  broker;  established  1868,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Candee  &  Cook,  Mr.  Cook  succeeding  to  the  bus- 
iness in  1878,  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Candee. 

Stephen  Clark 278  Manhattan  avenue. 

C.  W.  C.  Dreher WyckofE  avenue,  near  Ful- 
ton avenue,  E.  N.  Y. 
Real  estate  and  insurance;  commenced  business  in  the 
Post  Office  building,  removing  to  the  above  address  in 
1872;  founder  of  a  German  weekly  newspaper,  the  East 
New  York  Laterne;  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
A.  B.  Davenport 367  Fulton  street. 

Juhus  Davenport Oxford  and  Fulton  streets. 

(See  Biography,  page  863.) 

E.  P-  Day 55th  street  and  Third  avenue. 

J.  H.  Doherty 280  Flatbush  avenue. 

J.  V.  Dorland Broadway  and  4th  street. 

George  Damen 88  Luqueer  street. 

Jame8  C.  Eadie 45  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Norris  Evans  &  Son 391  Bedford  avenue. 

Norris  Evans 449  Bedford  avenue. 

Eeal  estate;  born  1834,  Brooklyn;  established  1877,  391 
Bedford  avenue. 

Edward  Egolf 123  Uth  street. 

Real  estate;  established  1873,  at  13  Willoughby  street; 
was  Supervisor  of  the  33d  Ward  from  1877  to  1881. 

Jos.  J.  Eiseman Bushwick  ave.  and  Grand  st. 

ijmest  J.  Eiseman 527  Grand  street. 

Uarence  C.  Fleet Bushwick  ave.  and  Grand  st. 

p  ^-  ^'^°8'> 302  Henry  street. 

^ul  C.  Grening 363  Fulton  street. 

Wm.  Guhbins 20  Seventh  avenue. 

:\™§r 1161  Fulton  avenue. 

John  J.  Hardy 788  Third  avenue. 

ttenry  Hauselman loa  Graham  avenue. 


James  P.  Hall  &  Son 349  Franklin  avenue. 

Real  estate  and  insurance;  established  1867,  on  Mon- 
tague and  Fulton  streets,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hall  & 
Fowler,  Mr.  Hall  succeeding  the  firm  in  1870,  when  he 
removed  to  his  present  address. 

Edward  T.  Hunt 179  Montague  street. 

J.  M.  Hildreth 726  Fulton  avenue. 

H.  Hauselman 160  Graham  avenue. 

Andrew  Harrison 1107  De  Kalb  avenue. 

John  F.  James 189  Montague  street. 

Real  estate;  established  1866,  at  365  Fulton  street;  in 
1871,  formed  a  partnership  with  Wyckoff  &  Little,  at  303 
Montague  street,  Mr.  Little  retiring  from  the  firm  soon 
after,  when  the  firm  became  Wyckoff  &  James;  in  1874, 
Mr.  James  became  sole  proprietor,  removing  to  his 
present  location. 

Harry  G.  Jones 171  Schermerhorn  street. 

Ira  A.  Kimball 346  9th  street. 

Real  estate;  established  1867. 

E.  C.  Litchfield Ninth  avenue  and  3d  street. 

H.  S.  Lansdell 328  9th  street. 

E.  B.  Litchfield   180  Congress  street. 

D.  W.  LaPetra 219  Montague  street. 

B.  T.  Lynch 16  Court  street. 

Miller  &  Molloy East  New  York. 

Charles  R.  Miller 17  "Willoughby  street. 

Richard  Marx 16  Court  street. 

Wm.  Mackey 456  Fulton  street. 

John  B.  Morgan 85  Broadway,  E.  D. 

George  Powers 540  State  street. 

George  W.  Palmer New  Lots. 

Francis  P.  Pike 167  Stirling  place. 

George  H.  Pendleton 316   Cumberland  street. 

Henry  A.  Phillips 843  Willoughby  avenue. 

Noyes  G.  Palmer East  New  York. 

Francis  E.  Rogers 480  Grand  street. 

Wm.  Stevenson 196  Fulton  street. 

Wm.  O.  Sumner 120  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Theodore  Swimm   394  Gates  avenue. 

Wm.  Taylor 65  Cambridge  place. 

John  Thompson 712  DeKalb  avenue. 

E.  W.Van  Voorhees  (N.  Y.) .  129  East  36th  street. 
E.  H.  Winchester ^  .82  11th  street.    ' 

Among  the  best  known  Real  Estate  and  Insurance 
Agents,  we  may  mention  the  following : 

David  E.  Austin Now  in  New  York. 

Charles  A.  Bryan 349  Atlantic  avenue. 

H.  Blatchford 203  Montague  street. 

Wra.  M.  Cole 20  Nassau  street. 

W.  L.  Candee 13  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  Crowell 195  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Chauncey 207  Montague  street. 

A.  H.  Creah 204  Keap  street. 

Jas.  J.  Darling 155  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Dennis 164  Montague  street. 

Edmond  Driggs 279  Washington, 
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Johnson   Street  Federal   Building   Site. 

Submitted  by  Mr.  LEONARD  MOODY,  and  accepted  by  CHARLES  J.  FOLGER,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


•r-rjHEN  it  was  ascertained  that  the  site  suggested  for  the  new 
VV  Federal  Building,  on  Myrtle  avenue,  could  not  be  taken, 
as  the  appropriation  was  not  sufaoiently  large  to  pay 
for  the  property,  Mr.  Leonard  Moody,  on  January  31st,  1884, 
went  to  Washington  and  submitted  to  Secretary  Folger  a  new  site 
on  Washington  and  Johnson  streets.  At  that  time  there  were  nine 
sites  being  pressed  upon  the  Secretary  for  selection  ;  large  poli- 
tical influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  select  the  Dutch 
Church  site,  and  also  the  one  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Flat- 
bnsh  avenues,  both  of  which  were  considered  undesirable. 
After  fourteen  days  of  hard  labor,  Mr.  Moody  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Johnson  street  site,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letter  :. 

Teeasitrt  Depabtment, 
Offioe  of  the   Seceetabt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  16,  1884. 
To  Leonard  Moody, 

JJeal  EsinU  Agent,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. : 
Sm,— I  have  decided  to  select  as  a  site  for  the  public  building 
to  be  erected  in  your  city,  the  property  offered  by  you,  at  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($450,000),  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  (197)  feet  on  Washington  street, 
two  hundred  and  thirty -five  (235)  feet  on  Johnson  street,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety -seven  (197)  feet  on  Adams  street.  In 
approving  this  location  it  is  upon  the  unqualified  condition  that 
the  Government  shall  receive  a  clear  and  perfect  title  to  the 
property  described,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  in  any  event  the 
amount  named  above. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CHAS.  J.  FOLGEE, 
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Now  that  the  Federal  building  controversy  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
location  is  as  much  a  certainty  as  anything  can  be  in  a  world  of 
uncertainties,  the  story  of  a  project  which  has  given  rise  to  untold 
bitterness  and  exasperation  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  might 
make  the  record  more  complete  to  trace  back  the  enterprise  to 
the  days  of  the  Commission,  but  the  leading  facts  concerning  it 
are  still  fresh  enough  in  the  public  mind  to  make  repetition  rather 
dreary.  The  point  at;  which  the  project  became  really  interest- 
ing, and  began  to  arouse  many  animosities,  was  reached  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  found  himself  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem very  diSaoult  of  solution.  None  of  the  sites  recommended 
by  the  Commission  came  within  his  financial  reach,  and  the  iron- 
clad phraseology  of  the  law  left  him  no  discretion.  Secretary 
Polgerwaa  incorruptible,  sensitive  and  well-meaning.  He  has 
never  been  able  to  straighten  out  the  literal  and  stereotyped 
twiBt  which  many  years  upon  the  Bench  gives  to  the  most  elastic 
ininds,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  his  interpretation  of  the  act  but 
absolute  obedience  to  its  letter.  Where  other  men  might  have 
detected  between  the  lines  a  spirit  perhaps  less  arbitrary  than 
'  ^"i'lal  reading,  he  could  see  nothing  but  words  rigid  and 
precise,  and  the  possibility  of  impeachment  in  the  presence  of 
my  attempt  to  stretch  them.  He  faced  the  situation  as  any 
rr^IZZT^^'  ""^®^  °^*  °^  °°^^  *e  Commissioners'  recom- 
and  looked  about  him  for  a  site  which  would,  in 


cost,  come  well  within  the  half  a  million  which  he  had  to  spend. 
In  parenthesis,  it  may  be  said  here  that  his  purposes  were  un- 
diluted in  their  purity.  He  meant  to  do  for  Brooklyn  the  best 
that  for  the  money  could  be  done,  and  the  only  men  who  have 
criticised  either  his  motives  or  his  actions  at  this  end  of  the  line 
have  been  those  who  had  excellent  reasons  for  hostility  to  the 
Johnson  street  selection.  That  Mr.  Folger  hesitated  and  wavered 
and  gave  many  evidences  of  indecision,  is  no  more  apparent 
than  that  in  everything  he  did  his  intentions  were  above 
reproach.  Those  who  think  otherwise  are  either  able  to  see  dis- 
honesty in  honor,  or  are  not  able  to  see  rectitude  in  any- 
thing not  a  source  of  profit  to  themselves.  No  man  went  to 
Washington  to  say  a  word  against  the  site  which  has  been 
chosen,  who  had  not  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  the  sale 
of  some  other  property. 

Leonard  Moody,  the  real  estate  man,  spent  fourteen  days 
in  Washingtpn  in  February.  He  went  at  a  time  when  Folger 
was  perfectly  in  the  dark,  and  only  with  the  object  of  discussing 
the  situation  with  the  Secretary.  He  had  never  met  Folger  in  his 
life,  and  did  not  know  Bell.  Folger  soon  made  up  his  mind 
that  Moody  was  the  man  he  wanted.  Moody  was  for  any  site — 
and  a  commission  upon  its  purchase.  He  talked  over  the 
situation  generally  with  the  Secretary,  and  ventured  the  sugges- 
tion that,  for  the  money,  the  Johnson  street  property  was  far 
ahead  of  competing  locations.  It  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
one  of  the  sites  recommended  by  the  (commission ;  was  almost  as 
much  a  focus  of  travel  as  the  City  Hall  itself,  and  faced  a  thor- 
oughfare destined,  he  submitted,  to  be  widened,  and  then  to 
become  the  greatest  artery  of  the  city.  With  the  widening  only 
a  very  thin  slice  would  divide  it  from  Fulton  street,  and  its  ad- 
vantage over  the  church  site  was,  that  the  latter  is  a  little  out  of 
the  general  line  of  travel,  while  the  Johnson  street  property  is 
literally  in  it.  Fourteen  days  of  constant  hammering  brought 
Secretary  Folger  to  a  determination.  He  told  Mr.  Moody  to  go 
back  to  Brooklyn,  promising  him  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject 
as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  property  could  be  had  for 
$450,000.  Mr.  Moody  hadn't  been  home  a  week  before  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  announced  that  the  Secretary  had  selected 
the  Johnson  street  property.  It  was  dated  February  16th,  and  from 
that  moment  the  matter  was  virtually  settled.  Mr.  Moody  now 
undertook  to  hand  the  ground  over  to  the  Government  at  the 
stipulated  figure,  and  Bell  and  Congressman  James  were  let  into 
the  secret.  It  is  just  as  well  at  this  point  to  say  a  word  for  the 
consolation  of  those  who  went  to  Washington  under  the 
delusion  that  the  matter  was  not  disposed  of,  and  that  some 
other  site  might  still  be  chosen.  If  the  selection  had  been  made  - 
known  outside  of  the  circle,  which  included  only  four  men,  the 
value  of  .the  Johnson  street  property  would  have  doubled  on  the 
spot.  Nothing  but  inviolable  secresy  could  have  prevented  an 
inflation  great  enough  to  burst  the  balloon.  Mr.  Moody  had  a 
big  job  on  his  hands,  finding  himself  in  a  situation  which  ren-. 
dered  it  necessary  that  $450,000  in  ready  money  should  be  at 
once  available.  In  his  search  for  a  capitalist  he  naturally  turned 
toward  the  man  who  owned  the  Tillary  street  end  of  the  block, 
and  who  would  be,  more  than  any  one  else,  interested  in  the  con-. 
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summation  of  the  project.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr. 
Liebmann's  property  is  really  worth  a  $100,000  more  than  it  was 
before  the  Secretary  wrote  the  letter,  and  as  yet  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Moody  applied  to  the  dry  goods 
man,  pointed  out  the  benefits  certain  to  accrue  in  the  event  of 
such  =,  purchase,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  sign  a  contract 
agreeing  to  buy  the  site  and  hand  it  over  to  Mr.  Moody  for 
$450,000,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  himself.  Mr.  Liebmann 
asked  for  a  day  to  think  it  over.  On  the  following  morning  he 
announced  that  he  would  go  ahead.  There  were  eighteen 
owners  to  deal  with,  and  the  great  point  was  to  keep  every  one 
of  them  in  ignorance  of  the  real  reason  for  purchasing  their 
property.  Accordingly,  every  man  who  was  approached  was  told 
that  Mr.  Liebmann  simply  had  some  improvements  of  his  own 
in  contemplation.  At  any  moment  the  secret  might  leak  out, 
and  every  hour  might  be  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  There  was 
no  time  for  dickering,  and  yet  it  would  not  do  to  seem  to  be 
over  anxious.  People  are  hard  to  deal  with  under  such  condi_ 
tions,  and  most  of  them  had  a  weakness  for  consulting  lawyers. 
With  the  best  manipulation.  Federal  Building  suspicions  could 
not  be  averted,  but  there  could  be  no  turning  back  when  once 
the  start  was  made.  Some  incidents  which  would  bear  elabora- 
tion made  the  matter  lively.  At  the  closing  stages  the  work 
became  more  difficult.  The  friends  of  one  of  the  owners  se- 
cured some  reliable  information,  and  Moody  knew  it  would  be 
communicated  without  delay  and  send  up  the  price  without 
ceremony.  He  jumped  into  a  carriage  and  told  the  driver  not 
to  spare  his  horse.  It  was  the  telephone  and  a  horse  in  com- 
petition, however,  and  the  animal  was  left  very  far  behind,  the 
superiority  of  the  telephone  costing  Mr.  Liebmann  an  additional 
three  thousand  dollars.  In  six  days  the  dry  goods  man  and  the 
real  estate  dealer  hurried  nervous  women  and  grasping  men  into 
bargains  good  for  the  seller  and  better  for  the  buyer,  and  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  84:65,000.  This  is  $15,000  in  excess  of 
the  price  the  Government  will  pay,  so  that  Uncle  Sam  has  noth- 
ing to  complain  about.  It  was  an  excellently  managed  affair,  in 
which  the  courage  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Liebmann  came  as 
prominently  to  the  front  as  the  activity  and  business  capacity  of 
the  real  estate  man.  The  facts  are,  that  the  Secretary  wanted  a 
site  and  was  willing  to  pay  $450,000,  and  that  Mr.  Moody  dis- 
played his  ability  to  accommodate  him,  when  the  talk  of  other 
men  ended  in  the  intangible.  The  Government  would  have  had 
a  fine  time  of  it  making  such  a  purchase.  Mr.  Moody  was 
animated  by  the  prospects  of  a  commission,  and  Liebmann  by 
the  certainty  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  his  property.  It  needed 
just  such  incentives  as  these  to  render  possible  the  consum- 
mation of  such  a  well-devised  business  enterprise. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  Inspector  and  other 
officials  should  have  wished  to  be  identified  with  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  in  theirown  district,  andit  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  gaUing  to  them  to  be  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  on,  when  others  claimed  to  know  all  about  it.  The  fact 
is,  that  they  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of  what  was  in  the  air. 

There  is  not  very  much  more  to  be  told.  It  is  officially  de- 
clared that  the  matter  is  closed,  so  that,  of  course,  it  is  settled 
now  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  thing 
to  bring  rival  real  estate  men  here  when  they  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a 
chance,  or  to  permit  delegations  to  fl.ood  the  Treasury  Building 
with  useless  arguments,  but  there  was  no  alternative— to  be 
secret  was  to  be  successful.  The  affair  has  a  oomio  side,  thanks 
to  the  opposition  parties  and  the  Dutch  Church  people.  The 
latter  slept  as  peacefully  as  children  while  the  real  work  was 
being  done,  but  when  the  battle  had  been  lost  and  won,  though 
they  didn't  know  it,  they  became  delightfully  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious. The  trouble  with  .the  Dutch  Church  people  was  that 
they  thought  they  held  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  conld  afford 
to  display  a  good  deal  of  indifference.  As  for  the  gallant  cap- 
tain, he  was  the  most  famous  man  in  Washington.  He  can  in- 
dulge in  more  sonorous  vituperation  to  the  square  inch  than  a 


dozen  major-generals.  He  was  going  to  see  about  this  thing. 
He  wouldn't  have  it.  He  would  have  the  matter  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  generally  shown  up.  He  would  not  tolerate  it  if 
he  knew  himself.  Some  things  he  might  possibly  stand,  butthis 
never  !  So  it  went  on,  Mr.  Grace  taking  his  revenge  in  twenty- 
page  communications,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  very  much 
bad  temper  and  very  little  style.  It  is  a  fact  that  but  for  Lieb- 
mann's bold  operations  and  Moody's  remarkable  adroitness  the 
Federal  Building  enterprise  would  have  dragged  drearily  through 
indefinite  years,  and  the  people  of  the  city  generally  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  choice. 

The  selection  of  this  site  excited  the  opposition  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  demanded  a  Congressional  investigation.  The 
history  of  this  is  given  in  the  following  speech  by  Hon.  Darwin 
B.  James : 

"Mr.  Speaker, — The  question  of  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a 
public  building  at  Brooklyn  has  occupied  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  some  extent  this  session,  because  of  charges  of  colln- 
sion  between  the  sellers  of  certain  pieces  of  real  estate  and  the 
officers  of  the  Government,  whereby  an  exorbitant  price  was  to 
be  paid  for  an  undesirable  piece  of  property.  These  charges 
were  made  in  writing,  were  general  in  character,  and  were  not 
made  by  residents  of  Brooklyn,  but  originated  in  this  city  and 
were  worked  up  in  the  lobby  of  this  House.  They  were  never  en- 
titled to  the  consideration  which  they  received — in  fact,  were  not 
entitled  to  any  consideration  whatever,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
never  would  have  received  any  except  that  a  reputable  daily  paper 
or  two,  notably  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  thinking  there 
must  be  some  truth  in  the  reiterated  charges,  called  upon  Con- 
gress in  a  leading  editorial  to  investigate.  This  editorial  was 
sent  to  members  of  the  House,  and  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  a 
resolution  providing  for  an  investigation.  These  charges  were 
all  traceable  to  this  city,  where  there  seemed  to  he  a  head- 
quarters from  which  scurrilous  articles  were  sent  to  joamals 
in  New  York,  charging  collusion  and  fraud,  and  in  several  in- 
stances mentioning  the  names  of  Congressmen  who  were  said  to 
be  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  thieves.  These  charges  were  out- 
rageous and  slanderous  in  character,  and  were  put  forth  by 
selfish  and  disappointed  persons  for  selfish  ends,  and  the  names 
of  upright  and  honorable  men  were  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the 
public  as  those  of  thieves  and  rogues.  Not  only  were  corruption 
and  collusion  charged  in  these  newspaper  articles,  but  other  arti- 
cles of  a  different  character  got  into  the  journals,  giving  a  po- 
litical turn  to  the  matter,  so  that  the  '  fraud '  in  the  purchase 
of  the  site  for  the  public  building  at  Brooklyn  became  a  matter 
of  national  political  importance.  It  affords  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  what  a  few  unscrupulous  persons  can  accomplish  when 
they  diligently  set  themselves  about  it.  Having  access  to  certain 
public  journals,  they  use  them  to  traduce  honorable  men,  creat- 
ing a  public  sentiment  against  them  and  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  they  even  force  upon  this  House  of  Bepresenta- 
trves  an  investigation  of  a  Government  transaction  which  was 
absolutely  honest,  and  entered  upon  after  deliberate  and  careful 
consideration.  In  my  remarks  upon  this  floor  on  April  18th 
when  the  question  of  an  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate was  under  consideration,  I  said,  'So  far  as  the  purchase  of 
the  site  for  the  public  building  at  Brooklyn  is  concerned,  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  transaction  in  connection  with  it 
has  been  upright  and  honest.'  To  show  that  my  words  were 
founded  on  reason,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  as  pubUshed  in  the  iJecorfJ,  on 
page  5376:  'Every  opportunity  was  offered  for  the  introduction 
of  evidence  to  sustain  the  charges,  and  we  unhesitatingly  report 
that  there  has  not  been  introduced  before  us  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence which  in  the  slightest  degree  reflects  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  supervising  architect,  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  Government.  We  therefore  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  following: 

'  Eesolved,  That  the  charges  of  corrupt  or  ooUusive  action  on 
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the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  pf  some  of  his  sub- 
ordiaates,  in  connection  with  the  selection  and  purchase  of  a  site 
for  a  Federal  building  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  have  not  been 


This  finding  of  the  committee  disposes  of  the  charge  of  collu- 
sion and  fraud.  It  was  a  charge  which  never  should  have  been 
made  for  which  there  never  was  an  occasion,  but  which,  having 
been  made,  should  never  have  been  considered,  because  it  was 
not  made  by  responsible  parties.  The  matter  of  the  desirabil- 
ity-of  the  site,  and  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  same, 
are  subjects  which  are  not  reported  apon  by  the  committee, 
although  evidence  was  taken  under  these  heads,  for  the  reason 
that  the  resolution  under  which  the  committee  acted  did  not 
require  it.  The  House,  therefore,  on  June  5,  recommitted  the 
report,  with  instructions  to  investigate  these  matters,  and  espec- 
ially the  purchase  of  the  plot  from  William  A.  Husted.  As  to 
the  desirability  of  the  site  selected,  there  is,  of  course,  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Both  at  the  first  and  second  hearings  before 
the  committee,  abundant  evidence  was  forthcoming  for  and 
against  the  choice.  Some  of  the  most  conscientious  and  careful 
citizens  testified  on  either  side  of  the  question.  My  own  choice 
was  for  the  selection  of  some  other  site.  The  other  members 
of  the  House  from  Brooklyn  preferred  auothsr  site,  the  one 
known  as  the  Dutch  Church  site.  Secretary  Folger  preferred 
the  Boerum  place  site,  which  he  himself  looked  at.  The  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  selected  as  their 
choice  the  corner  of  Washington  street  and  Myrtle  avenue;  the 
citizens  who  gave  consideration  to  the  subject  generally  ac- 
cepted the  decision  of  the  Commission,  although  there  were 
many  who  were  locally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  other  sites.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Brooklyn  Congressmen,  agreed 
that  the  building  should  be  near  the  City  Hall.  The  question 
of  a  suitable  place  for  the  Federal  Building  was  under  consid- 
eration as  early  as  1868,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
select  one.  For  about  sixteen  years  this  matter  has  been  more 
or  less  under  discussion.  Sites  which  were  offered  to  the 
Commission  at  that  time — desirable  sites  fronting  on  the  City 
Hall  square— have  in  several  cases  been  built  upon  with  sub- 
stantial edifices,  and  have  long  been  out  of  the  market.  There 
were  left,  however,  three  sites  which  could  be  purchased,  or 
procured  by  condemnation,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  people.  The  Dutch  Church 
property  could  have  been  purchased  for  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty.flvo  thousand  dollars.  This,  with  the  Court  street  front, 
would  have  furnished  a  site  which  would  have  satisfied  many; 
but  the  Court  street  front  could  not  have  been  purchased  at  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if  it  could  have 
been  purchased  at  any  price.  It  might  have  been  condemned, 
hut  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  thereby  have  been  acquired  at  a 
lower  price.  The  Secretary  construed  the  law  literally,  holding 
that  he  could  only  acquire  the  property  through  purchase.  I 
consider  that  the  price  of  this  site  was  $625,000.  The  Boerum 
place  site,  preferred  by  the  Secretary  and  recommended  by 
Supervising  Architect  Hill,  in  all  probability  would  have  cost 
over  $800,000.  It  contained  several  plots  which  the  owners  did 
not  offer  and  did  not  wish  to  sell  at  any  price.  On  this  plot  is 
the  Long  Island  Savings  Bank  building,  for  which  $140,000  is 
demanded.  The  other  site  alluded  to  is  the  one  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Myrtle  avenue,  the  one  selected  by  the 
Ummission.  This  site  could  have  been  purchased  at  $600,000 
at  the  time  the  Commission  selected  it,  as  the  parties  advocating 
Its  selection  had  options  for  nearly  all  the  plots,  the  figures  ag- 
gregating about  $600,000.  At  this  present  time  it  is  doubtful  if 
tne  property  could  be  purchased  at  even  $850,000.  It  will  thus 
^e  seen  that  the  Secretary  was  shut  up  to  two  courses:  Either 
0  0  nothing,  or  to  accept  a  site  not  so  desirable  as  those  men- 
oned,  as  the  cost  of  any  one  of  them  would  have  consumed  the 
rS^  T"^  °^  ^''^  appropriation  for  site  and  building.  The  Sec- 
wry  decided  to  wait,  but  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  were  urging 


action  and  pressing  him  to  come  to  some  decision.     As  early  as 
January  9  the  Brooklyn  members  of  Congress   called  in  a  body 
upon  him  and  insisted  upon  something  being  done.     At  this  in- 
terview it  was  arranged  that  Supervising  Architect  Bell*  and 
myself  should  visit  Brooklyn  to  examine  the  various  sites  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  other  sites,  and  report.  The  visit  was  made  on 
January  18.    Various  sites,  in  addition  to  those  which  were  gen- 
erally discussed,  were  looked  at.     The  Johnson  street  site  was 
not  considered  on  that  day,  although  it  was  incidentally  noticed 
in  passing.     On  the  following  day  Mr.  Bell  examined  It  alone 
somewhat  carefully,  I  having  returned  to  "Washington  the  pre- 
vious night.     Nothing  definite  resulted  from  the  visit  except  the 
confirmation  of  the  Secretary  in  the  opinion  that  the  most  de- 
sirable sites  were  unattainable,  and  the  securing  of  diagrams 
of  various  plots,  together  with   their  assessed  valuation.     The 
Johnson  street  property  was  offered  to  the  Secretary  about  Feb- 
ruary 1  by  Mr.  Leonard  Moody,  a  responsible  real  estate  dealer, 
at  the  sum  of  $450,000,  and  on  February  9  the  supervising  archi- 
tect made  a  written  report  to  the  Secretary  recommending  it  as 
a  suitable  site.     This  property  is  situated  one  block  north  of  the 
site  selected  by  the  Commission,  and  is  about  200  feet  from  the 
present  Post  Office,     The  plot  is  197  feet  on  Washington  and 
Adams  streets,  and  235   feet  on  Johnson  street.     It  is  on  the 
highest  ground  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  one  block  from  the 
City  Hall  plaza.     Washington  street  is  the  direct  thoroughfare  to 
and  from  the  Bridge,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  great  artery. 
The  New  York  Post  Office  and  United  States  Court-rooms  are 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  New  York  Bridge  landing,  about 
as  near  as  the  Johnson  street  site   is  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
landing.      Washington  street  has  seen  many   changes.      Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  the  place  of  the  residence  of  the  wealthy. 
Then  the  tide  of  fashion  set  in  another  direction,  and  the  prop- 
erty gradually  sank  to  a  low  price.     Within  a  few  years  property 
facing  on  it  has  been  purchased  by  far-seeing  individuals,  who 
held  it  for  an  advance  which  was  sure  to  come,  as  it  was  to  be 
the  outlet  to  the  Bridge.     I  refer  to  this  fact  as  a  reason  for  the 
diversity  of  views  as  to  valuations  on  the  Washington  street 
lots.  The  price  at  which  it  was  offered  seemed  excessive,  but  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  shows  that  no  other  plot 
of  the  same  size,   within  the  same  distance  of  the  City  Hall, 
and  equally  desirable,  could  have  been  purchased  at  so  low  a 
figure.     The  purchase  was  managed  with  much  ability.     The 
Secretary  gave  an  order  as  follows.    [See  Secretary's  letter,  page 
865a.] 

Mr.  Moody  secured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Herman  Liebmann, 
a  partner  in  one  of  the  most  reputable  business  firms  in  Brook- 
lyn, to  enable  him  to  carry  the  proposition  through,  as  he 
(Moody)  was  not  strong  enough  financially  to  undertake  so  large 
an  operation.  The  Liebmanns,  for  there  are  two  of  them 
(brothers),  occupy  a  large  retail  store  running  through  from 
Fulton  to  Washington  street,  and  own  about  half  of  the  block, 
the  southerly  half  of  which  was  offered  to  the  Government.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  if  the  sale  could  be  effected,  the  adjoining 
property  of  the  Liebmanns  would  be  greatly  benefited.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  they  consented  to  purchase  the  lots,  some 
thirteen  in  number,  and  turn  them  over  to  Moody.  Mr.  Liebmann 
proceeded  quietly  to  buy,  the  sellers  knowing  nothing  about 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  buying;  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  before  all  the  lots  had  been  taken,  and  before  certain  leases 
had  been  gotten  rid  of,  it  got  into  the  public  journals  that  the 
property  was  being  acquired  for  the  Government,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  prices  rapidly  advanced.  At  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Liebmann  would  have  withdrawn  had  he  not  already  purchased 
BO  many  lots  that  he  was  forced  to  carry  through  what  he  had 
undertaken,  and  the  result  was  that  he  paid  $501,082.50  for  what 
the  Government  was  to  pay  $450,000  for.  Meantime,  he  has 
been  losing  in  interest,  at  six  per  cent.,  seventy-five  dollars  per 

*  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  interim,  liad  succeeded  Mr.  Hill  as  Supervising  Architect. 
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day,  while  this  examination  progressed,  besides  being  subjected 
to  many  other  expenses  and  annoyances,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  that  of  being  published  in  the  papers  as  a  thief  and 
scoundrel." 

Here  Mr.  James  quoted  the  report  of  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, showing  that  the  transaction  was  above  reproach,  and 
continued  : 

"I  have  no  question  but  that,  had  it  been  known  that  the  pur- 
chase was  being  made  for  the  Government,  the  cost  would  have 
reached  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  One  lot,  22x100  feet  on 
Washington  street,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Liebmann  from  a 
Mrs.  Titus  for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  on  which  ten  per  cent, 
was  paid  and  an  agreement  duly  signed.  When  it  became 
known  that  the  lot  was  to  go  to  the  Government,  Mrs.  Titus 
tendered  back  the  ten  per  OQnt.  and  the  agreement,  and  stated 
that  she  had  sold  under  misapprehension  ;  that  the  property 
was  worth  more,  and  that  she  would  not  execute  the  deed.  A 
suit  is  now  in  court  to  compel  compliance  with  the  contract,  but 
meantime  the  Secretary  has  relieved  Mr.  Moody  from  conveying 
it  and  the  corresponding  lot  on  Adams  street,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment plot  will  be  175x235  feet,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
8408,500.  The  public  building  is  to  be  used  for  the  general 
Post  Office,  for  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  for  the  office 
of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  February  9,  the  Supervis- 
ing Architect  filed  his  report  with  the  Secretary,  recommending 
the  purchase  of  the  Johnson  street  site.  On  February  16,  the 
Secretary  sent  the  order  to  Mr.  Moody  to  purchase  it.  During 
the  week  intervening,  the  pressure  on  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
other  sites  was  intensified,  and  at  one  time  he  had  nearly  con- 
cluded to  purchase  the  Dutch  Church  property  without  the 
Court  street  front.  Presuming  that  I  knew  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  he  requested  that  I  write  asking  him  to  com- 
municate with  him  direct,  as  to  price  and  terms,  which  was 
done.  Against  this  plan  the  Supervising  Architect  filed  written 
objections.  The  size  of  this  plot  is  145  feet  on  Joralemon  street, 
running  through  to  Livingston  street  310  feet.  On  this  street 
the  frontage  is  140  feet.  After  taking  off  forty  feet  on  each  side 
for  an  open  space,  as  the  law  requires,  the  plot  left  would  have 
been  very  unsuitable.  With  high  walls  on  either  side,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  forty  feet,  the  light  would  have  been  shut  out  from 
the  lower  story.  It  would  have  afforded  insufficient  accommo- 
dation, particularly  for  the  United  States  courts  and  attendant 
offices.  The  business  is  so  large  that  two  court-rooms,  two  jury 
rooms  and  other  extra  rooms  are  required;  besides, the  architect 
would  have  no  opportunity  for  architectural  display  in 
planning  the  edifice.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  is  growing  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Its  population  is  seven  hundred  thousand, 
and  in  a  very  few  years,  at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  it  will 
reach  one  million  inhabitants.  Probably  no  other  city  in  the 
United  States  is  making  more  rapid  progress.  It  should  have  a 
public  building  commensurate  with  its  importance.  If  any  mis- 
take has  been  made,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  a  much  larger  sum  was 
not  available  under  the  law,  so  that  the  Secretary  could  have 
selected  such  a  site  as  would  have  entirely  satisfied  himself,  and 
in  so  doing  he  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  satisfied  the  larger 


part  of  the  citizens.  The  Johnson  street  site  is  the  best  attainable 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  is  desirable  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  City  Hall  and  other  city  and  county  ofaces  its 
accessibility  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Bridge  and  Fulton  Ferrv 
and  its  close  proximity  to  Wall  Street  Ferry .  It  is  within  one  block 
of  the  business  centre,  upon  a  street  which  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  become  the  great  avenue  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York 
The  business  of  the  Post  Office  is  undoubtedly  the  most  import- 
ant to  the  general  public,  although,  under  the  existing  svBtem 
of  collecting  and  delivering  of  letters  by  carriers,  it  is  not 
visited  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  except  for  purchaBe  of 
stamps,  money  orders,  etc.  I  append  a  report  of  the  postmaster 
for  the  year  1883.  The  business  of  the  United  States  Courts  is 
very  large,  in  some  branches  of  law,  notably  admiralty  suits 
one-fifth  of  all  that  are  brought  to  court  in  the  United  States 
being  tried  in  Brooklyn.  I  append  statistics  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  Internal  Revenue  ofSce 
located  here  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  districts  in 
the  country,  and  was  visited,  in  the  month  of  May,  by  eleven 
thousand  people  for  the  transaction  of  business,  its  receipts 
aggregating  three  millions  per  annum.  It  may  not  be  improper 
for  me  to  state  that  I  have  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  selec- 
tion of  any  particular  site.  My  action  has  been  guided  by 
reasons  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  wise  at  the  time.  The  Honor- 
able Secretary  himself  drew  my  attention  to  it.  I  objected  to 
considering  it,  and  advised  the  selection  of  the  property  at  the 
corner  of  Adams,  Willoughby  and  Pearl  streets,  and  he  requested 
me  to  ascertain  its  cost.  It  was  found  to  be  about  $650,000.  It 
was  then,  after  having  exhausted  every  desirable  site  near  the 
City  Hall,  and  when  the  Secretary  had  decided  to  buy  the  Dutch 
Church  property  alone,  without  the  Court  street  front,  thati  held 
it  to  be  far  preferable  to  buy  the  Johnson  street  property.'' 

The  statistics  alluded  to  by  the  Congressman  show  that 
Brooklyn  is  well  favored  with  Government  litigation,  and  that 
its  Internal  Revenue  business  is  not  far  behind  that  of  any 
revenue  district  in  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  Congressional  investigation  showed  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  charges  made,  and  that  the 
purchase  was  as  honorable  and  legitimate  a  business  transaction 
as  was  ever  consummated,  and  that  Mr.  Moody  deeded  the  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  Government  June  20,  1884,  receiving 
therefor  a  check  for  $408,500. 

Mr.  Moody  went  home  from  Washington  after  five  months' 
fight,  which  he  will  probably  recollect  as  long  as  he  remembers 
anything.  The  weight  of  the  load  he  has  had  to  carry  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  familiar  with  the  phases  of  legislation. 
He  displayed  qualities  of  endurance,  and  especially  for  delicate 
and  effective  manipulation,  which  surprised  veteran  legislators; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable  than  anything  else,  when  the 
forces  he  had  to  deal  with  are  considered,  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
won  his  fight  without  soiling  his  fingers.  The  opposition  parties 
were  beaten  at  every  point.  They  had  all  the  advantages  which 
are  presented  where  a  single  objection  may  block  legislation  in- 
definitely, but  they  were  outgeneraled  to  the  last,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Moody's  tact,  skill  and  perseverance,  and  the  justice  of  his  cause. 


(For  tlie  above  we  are  largely  indebtecl  to  the  columns  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.) 
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THE  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE  IN  BROOK- 
LYN.— Joel  Btinck  was  the  first  and  (in  1819) 
Thomas  W.  Bibdsall,  the  second  postmaster  of 
Brooklyn,  the  office  being  in  their  store  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Fulton  streets.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Eeastus  Woethington,  a  native  of  Colchester,  Ct., 
who  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Long 
Mwnd  Star.  His  intelligence,  activity,  courteous  and 
winning  manners,  and  his  enthusiastic  love  of  music, 
made  him  a  favorite  in  Brooklyn  society.  He  was  a 
stationer  and  bookseller ;  and,  during  his  incumbency, 
the  office  was  removed  to  Fulton  street,  nearly  op- 
posite Hicks.  In  1824  the  office  was  held  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, then  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Clements,  "  an  eagle-nosed 
Southerner  and  active  politician;"  and  later  by  Joseph 
MosEE,  whom  we  have  noted  on  page  116.  In 
1829,  Adrian  Hegeman  kept  the  office,  in  connec- 
tion with  books  and  stationery,  in  Fulton  street, 
near  Hicks,  and  served  twelve  years.  In  1841,  the 
late  Geoegb  Hall  (ex-Mayor)  was  appointed  post- 
master, and  the  office  being  inadequate  to  the  popu- 
lation, was  removed  from  Fulton  street  to  a  small  room 
m  Hicks  street,  opposite  Doughty.  It  remained  there 
a  few  weeks  and  was  tlen  removed  to  a  new  building, 
twelve  by  twenty-five  feet,  put  up  for  the  purpose,  in 
Cranberry  street,  between  Fulton  and  Henry.  At  this 
time  the  whole  force  of  the  office  consisted  of  the  post- 
master, one  delivery  and  marking  clerk,  who  acted  as 
assistant  postmaster,  and  had  in  addition  a  small  sta- 
tionery stock,  which  he  found  plenty  of  time  to  attend 
to,  and  the  mail  messenger,  Benjamin  Richardson,  who 
took  the  mail  twice  daily  to  New  York,  and  was  the 
only  letter-carrier  of  the  village,  and  like  many  other 


liistoric 


personages  survives  in  the  memory  of  many, 


o^g  to  a  highly  gifted  dog  which  always  accompa 


nied  him.  This  benevolent  quadruped  entered  with 
.spirit  on  the  business  of  letter-carrying  and  evinced  a 
remarkable  relish  for  the  virtuous  shins  of  our  ancient 
citizens  of  thirty  years  ago. 

During  Mr.  Hall's  reign  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
office  amounted  to  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  In  1845, 
Mr.  Heney  C.  Conkling  succeeded  Mr.  Hall,  and  the 
office  was  removed  in  Fulton  street  to  between  High 
and  Nassau.  During  his  term,  in  1848,  the  large  fire 
occurred  in  this  city,  and  the  post  office  was  burned 
down.  All  matter  belonging  to  it,  however,  was  saved 
and  removed  to  a  place  of  security,  and  the  office  was 
opened  in  a  rear  room  of  the  Appentices'  Library,  on 
the  corner  of  Cranberry  and  Henry  streets.  Here  it 
remained  only  a  short  time,  and  was  then  removed  to 
No.  6  Court  street,  in  Montague  Hall.  The  business 
gradually  increased,  and  the  office  now  boasted  three 
clerks  and  six  letter-carriers.  In  1849,  Mr.  Conkling 
was  succeeded  by  Gold  S.  Silliman,  Esq.,  in  whose 
reign  nothing  particular  occurred,  the  business  pro- 
ceeding quietly  and  increasing  with  the  population. 
Three  more  carriers,  however,  were  added  to  the  force. 
In  1853,  Mr.  Silliman  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Van 
VooEHis,  Esq.,  and  the  office  was  again  removed  to  337 
and  339  Fulton  street.  Here  it  remained  some  five 
years,  and  in  1857  Mr.  Van  Voorhis  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Peck,  and  the  office,  which  now  em- 
ployed about  twenty  carriers  and  five  or  six  clerks, 
migrated  to  Montague  street,  near  Fulton.  In  1861, 
George  B.  Lincoln  became  postmaster  and  held  the 
office  over  five  years.  By  this  time  the  business  had  so 
greatly  increased  that  it  had  some  ten  clerks  and  thirty 
carriers.  It  was  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  that  the 
money  order  department  was  opened,  and  several  re- 
forms were  also  made  to  facilitate  business. 
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Gboegb  Bubt  Lincoln  was  'boTo.  at  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  in  1817;  left  his  father's  farm  for  a  country 
store  when  fifteen  years  of  age;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  in  1838,  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account  in  New  York  city.  He  early  became  interested 
in  National  politics,  and  in  1843,  while  residing  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  joined  the  old  "  Liberty  Party,"  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  Convention,  which  first 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency.  In  1852, 
he  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  active  among 
the  anti-slavery  voters  of  the  city.  An  earnest  worker 
in  the  Fremont  campaign  of  1856,  he  was,  in  the 
words  of  Gov.  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  "  among  the 
first  to  name  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  next  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  did  much  to  bring  about 
his  nomination." 

He  was  the  first,  also,  in  one  of  his  vigorous  politi- 
cal letters  to  the  press,  to  tell  the  story  of  Uncle  Abe's 
having  been  a  rail-splitter  —  a  circumstance  which, 
though  in  itself  insignificant,  furnished  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  the  most  powerful  political  war-cry  of  that 
campaign. 

Hon.  Leonard  Swett,  of  Illinois,  who  headed  the 
Republican  electoral  ticket,  always  affirmed  that  it  was 
Mr.  George  B.  Lincoln  who  first  gave  courage  to  the 
people  of  that  state  to  believe  that  their  favorite  could 
be  elected. 

In  the  first  dark  hour  of  the  Rebellion,  when  Wash- 
ington was  threatened,  Mr.  Lincoln  volunteered  (the 
only  representative  of  Brooklyn),  and  bore  arms  in 
the  celebrated  "  Clay  Guard,"  until  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  the  North.  Appointed,  by  his  great  name- 
sake, postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fore- 
most in  the  support  of  the  government,  and  in  assist- 
ing and  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the  troops  enter- 
ing upon,  or  returning  from  the  field.  In  1864,  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  which  nom- 
inated Andrew  Johnson  as  Vice-President;  and,  in 
1865,  was  re-appointed  postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  many  of  its  first  citizens.  In  1868, 
he  was  appointed,  by  Gov.  Fenton,  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission,  of  which,  shortly 
after,  he  became  the  President,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  the  abolition  of  that  commission  in  1870  (see 
page  564). 

It  was  during  his  presidency,  and  largely  through 
his  strenuous  endeavors,  that  the  slaughter-houses  were 
driven  from  the  city  limits  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  that  business  confined  to  the  improved  ab- 
batoirs  in  Jersey  City. 

The  eldest  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  sons,  George  B.,  Jr., 
was  Adjutant  of  the  67th  Reg't.  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  and  en- 
gaged in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Potomac  Army; 
and  was  subsequently  on  Gov.  Fenton's  military  staff. 
The  youngest,  Frederick  S.,  was  for  some  time  a  mas- 
ter's mate  in  the  navy,  and  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  United   States  Naval  Academy.     Their   mother 


Mrs.  Lincoln,  rendered  comfort  and  valuable  service 
both  in  the  hospitalities  of  her  own  home,  and  in  the 
army  hospitals,  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union. 


In  1866,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Kin- 
SELLA,  Esq.,  who  was  nominated  by  President  Johnson 
but  not  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  was  succeeded  on 
May  1st,  1867,  by  Col.  Samuel  H.  Robeets,  and  the  post 
office  was  once  more  removed  to  its  present  location  in 
Washington  street.  The  present  office  was  erected  and 
occupied  within  twenty-nine  days  after  its  commence- 
ment. In  1868,  Colonel  Roberts  was  succeeded  by 
Anthony  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  in  May,  1869,  ex- 
Mayor  Samuel  Booth,  Esq.,  became  postmaster,  serv- 
ing until  1874. 

During  the  year  last  mentioned  the  post  office  at 
Williamsburgh,  of  which  C.  C.  Talbot,  Esq.,  was  post- 
master, and  the  post  office  of  Greenpoint,  of  which 
Samuel  S.  Fkee,  Jr.,  was  postmaster,  were  consoh- 
dated  with  the  main  office  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Booth 
retired  from  the  postmastership  and  C.  C.  Talbot,  Esq., 
was  made  postmaster  of  the  consolidated  offices.  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1878,  Col.  James  McLeee  was  appointed  post- 
master and  has  served  continuously  since.  When  he 
became  postmaster  he  found  the  office  a  mere  appen- 
dage to  the  New  York  department.  Nearly  all  the 
mails  despatched  from  Brooklyn  were  sent  to  that  office, 
where  they  were  overhauled  and  forwarded  to  their 
destination.  Col.  McLeer  failed  to  understand  why 
this  should  be  the  case.  He  concluded  that  the  third 
city  of  the  Union,  within  easy  reach  of  the  termini  of 
the  great  railways  of  the  country,  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  New  York  office  for  the  dispatch 
of  its  mails.  Thoroughly  determined  to  secure  inde- 
pendence for  the  Brooklyn  office,  quietly,  but  with 
characteristic  energy,  he  applied  himself  to  the  work 
He  found  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  were  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  delivery  of  the  great  Southern  mails 
until  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Under  the  old  system 
this  city — the  seat  of  the  United  States  District  Courts, 
with  a  vast  jurisdiction, 'the  United  States  Revenue 
Office,  having  vital  business  relations  with  the  whole 
of  Long  Island  and  Richmond  County,  and  collecting 
from  the  industries  of  those  counties  nearly  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year — was  compelled  to  await  its 
mails  from  Washington  and  the  great  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  until  they  underwent  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  filtration  through  the  New  York  office.  Colonel 
McLeer  proposed  that  this  should  cease  and  that  these 
important  mails  should  be  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn 
office  direct  from  the  railway  depots  of  Jersey  City, 
thus  enabling  him  to  receive  and  deliver  them  at  7:30 
A.  M.  Here  the  Annex  boat  was  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and  thi-ough  its  agency  so  manifest  an  improve- 
ment was  secured  that  it  was  soon  extended  to  the 
West  and  Southwest  mail  routes;  so  that  now  all  mails 
for  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states  and  for  many  of  the 
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Western  States  are  dispatched  and  received  direct,  to 
great  saving  of  time  and  the  decidedly  better  security  of 
the  mails.    The  postmaster  gradually  applied  this  sys- 
tenl   to  the    Eastern,  Northern   and  Western  mails, 
making  up  pouches  or  packages  direct  for  the  various 
railway  post  offices  and  railway  route  agents,  thus  secur- 
ing direct  dispatch  without  loss  of  time  through  the 
New  York  office.    This  whole  matter   of    receiving 
and  dispatching  mails  is  now  conducted  as  independ- 
ently at  the  office  in  Washington  street  as  it  is  at  any 
first-class  office  in  the  country.     And  it  is  controlled 
solely  by  the  postmaster  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service,  whose  office  is  in  New  York 
city.    Very  little  Brooklyn  mail,  except  some  for  the 
Northwest,  is  now  handled  at  the  New  York  post  office. 
Col.  McLeer  also  instituted  numerous  much-needed  im- 
provements in  the  collection  and  delivery  of  the  mails, 
which  he  has  perfected  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  both 
branches  of  the  post  office  work  very  effective.     When 
he  became  postmaster  there  were   only   thirty-eight 
clerks  and  eighty-nine  carriers,  and  about  14,000,000 
pieces  of  mail  were  handled  by  the  office  annually.   At 
this  time  (1884)  fifty-five  clerks  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  carriers  are  employed.     The  city,  for  facili- 
tating mail  distribution,  is  divided  into  five  districts. 
The  main  office  embraces  all  that  part  of  the  city  west 
of  Bedford  avenue,  south  of  Flushing  avenue  and  east 
of  Macomb  street  and  Gowanus  canal ;  Williamsburgh 
station  embraces  all  that  part  of  the  city  lying  east  and 
north  of  Flushing  avenue  and  Broadway  and  west  of 
the  Manhattan  Railway  and  Meeker  avenue  ;  Green- 
point  station  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Seventeenth 
ward;  Van  Brunt  station  embraces  all  that  part  of  the 
city  lying  west  of  Macomb  street ;    Brevoort  station 
embraces  all  that  part  of  the  city  lying  east  of  Bed- 
ford avenue  and   south   of   Broadway  and  Flushing 
avenue. 

The  assistant  postmaster  is  Col.  Charles  B.  Morton  ; 
the  superintendent  of  Williamsburgh  station  is  William 
B.  Hopkins;  the  superintendent  of  Brevoort  station  is 
Louis  Baur ;  the  superintendent  of  Greenpoint  station 
is  Edward  Brooks ;  the  superintendent  of  Yan  Brunt 
station  is  Edward  P.  McManus;  the  chief  clerk  is  Col. 
William  H.  DeBevoise;  the  superintendent  of  mails  is 
William  H.  Cunningham  ;  the  superintendent  of  car- 
riers is  William  B.  Maas  ;  the  superintendent  of  the 
money  order  branch  is  Barrett  V.  A.  Lyon,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  registry  branch  is  Thomas  M. 
K.  Mills. 

The  annual  report  of  postmaster  McLeer,  for  the 
year  1883,  recently  issued,  shows  that  during  the  year 
the  total  number  of  pieces  received  and  dispatched  was 
^5,586,445.  The  total  postal  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $352,296.54,  being  an  increase  of  $34,220.- 
86  over  the  previous  year.  The  money  order  business 
reached  the  sum  of  11,504,090.02.  The  increase  over 
1882  was  1168,728.57. 


Colonel  Jambs  McLbee,  Postmaster  of  JBrooMyn, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  December,  1840.  The  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  in  1861,  found  him  a  student  in 
the  law  office  of  the  lamented  General  Philip  S.  Crooke, 
awaiting  the  attaining  of  the  majority  that  would 
entitle  him  to  admission  to  the  bar,  for  which  he  had 
already  passed  a  successful  examination.  But  the 
demands  of  country  and  the  impulses  of  patriotism 
proved  stronger  than  the  promise  of  a  successful  pro- 
fessional career;  and  the  call  to  arms  found  Col. 
McLeer  among  the  first  to  enroll  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  Company  C,  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  which  was 
mustered  into  service  for  the  period  of  the  war  by 
General  McDowell,  May  23d,  1861.  The  young  soldier, 
now  beginning  his  active  military  career,  was  one  of 
the  first  detachment  of  Union  troops  which  crossed  the 
Potomac  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  took  possession  of 
the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Arlington  House,  to 
which  point  the  regiment  subsequently  followed  and 
went  into  camp.  On  the  16th  of  July  the  offensive 
campaign  against  the  Confederacy  opened,  the  forward 
march  was  begun,  and  on  the  21st,  the  Fourteenth  had 
reached  Centreville.  On  this  date  occurred  the  fateful 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  which  engagement  the  Four- 
teenth received  its  "  baptism  by  fire."  Crossing  Bull 
Run  at  Sudley's  Ford,  the  regiment  went  into  action 
and  unintermittingly  fought  for  four  hours  and  a  half, 
but  was  at  length  forced  to  retire,  the  enemy  being  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops.  Three  times 
during  the  engagement  the  regiment  occupied  the  spot 
opposite  the  Henry  House,  whose  character  is  fittingly 
described  by  the  designation  of  "slaughter  pen,"  on 
the  third  occasion  re-capturing  the  guns  of  Rickett's 
battery,  but  afterward  being  obliged  to  abandon  them 
for  lack  of  support.  During  one  of  these  charges 
Colonel  McLeer  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  head  and 
right  arm.  He  remained  in  the  hospital,  most  of  the 
time  delirious,  for  many  weeks.  Before  his  wounds 
were  finally  healed,  however,  he  insisted  upon  rejoining 
his  regiment,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  intelligence  of 
a  forward  movement  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Union  forces,  and  participated  in  all  the  engagements 
and  the  terrible  marches  and  countermarches  of  the 
campaign  in  Virginia,  of  1862,  up  to  and  including  the 
battle  of  Grovetown,  in  which  engagement  Colonel 
McLeer  was  again  so  severely  wounded  that  his  escape 
from  death  seems  well-nigh  miraculous.  The  battle 
occurred  on  the  29th  of  August,  the  Fourteenth  occupy- 
ing the  left  of  the  first  line  of  the  Union  forces,  which 
extended  from  the  Warrenton  road  to  a  belt  of  woods 
just  beyond  the  left  of  the  regiment.  Col.  McLeer, 
while  in  the  act  of  firing  his  rifle,  received  a  shot  in  the 
left  arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  tearing  the  flesh, 
shattering  the  bone,  and  causing  it  to  fall  useless  at  his 
side.  Recovering  quickly  from  the  shock,  with 
wonderful  nonchalance  he  said,  "Well,  I'll  have  one 
more  shot,  anyway;"  and  with  his  right  arm  alone  he 
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brought  the  piece  to  his  shoulder,  aimed  and  fired.  But 
as  the  bullet  sped  from  the  barrel,  a  second  shot 
shattered  his  right  leg,  and  caused  him  to  fall  helpless 
to  the  ground.  While  thus  grievously  wounded,  the 
tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed  over  the  place  where 
Colonel  McLeer  lay.  Time  after  time  the  enemy 
charged  in  mass,  in  lines  three  and  four  deep,  stumbling 
over  the  wounded  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  little  life 
remaining  in  their  mutilated  forms  would  be  trampled 
out  of  them.  To  these  succeeded  the  stragglers — the 
prowling  coyotes  of  every  battle-field — robbing  the 
wounded  and  rifling  the  bodies  of  the  dead  of  valuables 
and  clothing.  The  young  soldier  felt  that  he  was 
dying;  the  shock  of  the  double  wound  had  been  very 
great;  he  was  gradually  growing  weaker  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  as  night  began  to  settle  down  over  the 
terrible  scene,  he  felt  that  his  time  had  come.  Suddenly 
the  thought  suggested  itself,  that  if  he  could  stop  the 


profuse  bleeding  from  the  arm  he  might  possibly  live 
through  the  night;  and  taking  his  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  and  inserting  one  corner  in  his  teeth,  he 
succeeded  eventually  in  tying  it  around  the  wounded 
arm,  and  partially  quenching  the  flow  of  blood.  Daring 
the  night,  with  others,  he  was  removed  by  a  soldier  of 
the  Thirteenth  New  York  Volunteers,  to  a  place  of 
shelter  in  the  woods.  With  the  break  of  day  the  battle 
recommenced.  Quick  and  fast  the  shells  began  to  play 
around  the  group  of  wounded  men,  of  which  Colonel 
McLeer  was  the  central  figure,  cutting  off  the  branches 
above  their  heads  and  dropping  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  their  retreat.  In  this  emergency  it  was  determined 
to  endeavor  to  signal  the  battery  that  there  were  wounded 
in  that  part  of  the  wood;  and  one  of  the  Fourteenth  ac- 
cordingly ripped  off  the  leg  of  his  red  pantaloons,  which 
was  held  up  by  one  of  the  less  seriously  wounded  of  the 
number  in  hopes  of  attracting  attention.    To  this  day 
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Colonel  McLeer  is  unaware  as  to  whether  the  signal  was 
understood  or  not;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fire  of  the  hattery  was  almost  immediately 
changed;  and  to  this  incident  the  survivors  of  that  night 
attribute  their  escape  from  almost  certain  death. 
Throughout  the  day  the  battle  raged  backward  and  for- 
ward, the  wounded  lying  close  to  the  ground  to  escape 
the  bullets  which  flew  past  them  almost  constantly, 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when,  with  others,  Col. 
MoLeer  was  found  and  removed  to  an  old  stone  house ; 
the  half  of  a  shelter  tent,  held  at  either  corner  by  a 
soldier,  being  made  to  do  duty  as  a  stretcher.  Here  a 
student  surgeon  insisted  upon  amputating  Col.  McLeer's 
wounded  leg  and  arm,  much  against  the  Colonel's  will; 
and  it  is  possible  that  had  he  not  been  driven  off  by 
rebel  missiles  he  would  have  done  it,  nolens  volens. 
Reaching  the  hospital,  under  the  promise  that  his  leg 
would  be  saved  if  possible.  Colonel  McLeer  submitted 
to  the  amputation  of  his  arm.  Thanks  to  his  splendid 
physical  condition,  after  the  lapse  of  within  a  few  days 
of  a  year.  Colonel  McLeer  was  dischai'ged  from  the 
hospital,  his  leg  saved,  but  helpless  as  an  infant ;  in 
which  condition  he  was  brought  home,  and  so  continued 
for  nearly  two  years.  On  the  return  of  the  Fourteenth 
to  Brooklyn,  he  was  carried  to  a  carriage  and  rode  in 
the  procession  on  the  occasion  of  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion which  was  extended  the  regiment  on  its  arrival 
from  the  seat  of  war. 

The  subsequent  military  record  of  Colonel  McLeer 
is  too  recent  to  require  recapitulation  here.  Upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  Fourteenth  as  a  National  Guard 
regiment  he  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  Company 
C,  being  afterward  appointed  Quartermaster  on  the 
stafE  of  Colonel  Fowler,  and  subsequently  promoted 
Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
which  latter  position  he  still  holds. 

In  1865,  Colonel  McLeer  was  elected  City  Auditor  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  In  1 86  9,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Street  Commissioner  and,  as  was  conceded,  was  elected, 
but  did  not  serve.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Pension  Agent  for  the  district  of  Long  Island, 
with  the  addition  of  the  payment  of  all  the  naval 
pensions  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and  served  until 
1875,  when  the  office  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
New  York.  On  his  retirement  from  this  position,  he 
received  a  very  complimentary  letter  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  upon  the  exceptional 
correctness  of  his  accounts.  He  was  appointed  Post- 
master of  Brooklyn  by  President  Hayes,  in  December, 
1877,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  January 
lat,  1878.  A  comparison  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  post  office  with  that  of  the  past  shows  clearly  how 
much  those  who  send  and  receive  letters  in  Brooklyn 
are  mdebted  to  his  zeal,  industry  and  intelligence. 
Unly  those  who  have  a  special  interest  in  the  receipt 
and  distribution  of  letters  in  Brooklyn  can  have  even  a 
lamt  idea  of  the  radical  changes  and  marked  improve- 


ments which  have  taken  place  in  the  postal  service 
during  the  two  years  of  Col.  McLeer's  administration 
Just  past.  The  number  of  those  familiar  with  its 
organization  and  practical  operation  is  comparatively 
limited,  but  the  results  achieved  have  already  made 
themselves  very  widely  felt. 

Colonel  McLeer  has  been  actively  identified  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  from  its  institution, 
having  been  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  first 
Post  instituted  in  Kings  county — Post  4.  He  has  held 
the  office  of  Post  Commander,  was  on  the  staff  of 
General  Sickles  when  the  latter  was  Department  Com- 
mander, and  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  State  Conven- 
tion of  the  Grand  Army  in  New  York.  He  has  been 
very  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  benevolent  work  of 
the  soldiers'  aid  societies,  and  has  given  largely  of  his 
time  and  means  to  assist  disabled  veterans  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers  to  secure 
pensions,  without  other  fee  or  reward  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  accomplishing  an  act  of  Christian  charity. 


Assessment  and  Collection  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue in  Kings  County. — Under  the  law  creating  the 
offices  of  Assessor  and  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Kings  county  was  divided  into  two  districts  corres- 
ponding with  its  congressional  districts;  the  Second  In- 
ternal Revenue  District  consisting  of  the  sixth,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  wards  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  outlying 
townships  of  the  county;  and  the  Third  District  con- 
sisting of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh, 
eleventh,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth wards  of  Brooklyn.  In  March,  1871,  Kings, 
Queens,  Suffolk  and  Richmond  counties  were  consti- 
tuted the  First  Internal  Revenue  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  May  20,  1873,  the  office  of  Assessor 
was  abolished;  the  entire  local  business  since  then  has 
been  transacted  in  the  office  of  the  Collector. 

The  offices  of  Assessor  and  Collector  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Districts  were  established  in  1862.  The  suc- 
cessive Assessors  in  the  Second  Dietriot  were  JoHisr  Wil- 
liams, James  R.  ALiBAiir  and  Albert  G.  Allen  ;  the 
successive  Collectors  were  Alfred  M.  Wood,  R.  S. 
ToEHET  and  James  Feeeland.  The  successive  As- 
sessors in  the  Third  District  were  William  E.  Robin- 
soKjThomas  Wbllwood,  Samuel  T.  Maddox,  Michael 
ScANLAN  and  James  Jourdan  ;  the  successive  Collec- 
tors were  Heistrt  C.  Bowen,  H.  Callicat,  E.  T.  Wood 
and  Gordon  L.  Ford.  The  Assessors  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict, after  the  consolidation,  and  until  the  abolition  of 
the  office,  were  James  Jourdan  and  Oliver  T.  Leach; 
the  Collectors  have  been  James  Freeland  and  (since 
January,  1880)  Rodney  C.  Ward.  The  Internal 
Revenue  offices  have  been  located  most  of  the  time  in 
the  Hamilton  building,  on  Court  street,  Brooklyn.  The 
organization  of  the  department  in  he  First  District,  in 
January,  1884,  was  as  follows:  Rodney  C.  Ward,  Col- 
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lector ;  Edward  B.  Fowler,  Chief  Deputy  Collector ; 
Oliver  C.  Patterson,  Cashier;  Alexander  H.  Doty,  Bep. 
uty-  Collector  and  Bond  Cleric  ;  Robert  Anderson  and 
Dora  B.  Robinson,  Booh-heepers ;  Jolm  Q.  A.  Strachan, 
Clerh  and  Messenger;  Granville  W.  Harman,  Chief  of 
Division  Deputies;  Philander  J.  Hawkins,  Charles  H. 
Baylis,  Samuel  S.  Aymar,  Charles  R.  Phillips,  Charles 
E.  Bostwick,  William  M.  Rome,  Enoch  Jacobs,  Eben- 
ezer  H.  Disbrow,  Edward  E.  Bowen,  Charles  Schurig, 
Samuel  Bowden,  Robert  J.  Morgan,  Charles  O'Donnell, 
Wm.  P.  Pickett,  and  W.  B.  Dugan,  Division  Deputies  ; 
"William  H.  Whitlock,  Chief  of  Spirit  Department ; 
John  A.  Biggs,  John  H.  Burleson,  Jacob  David,  George 
A.  Eden,  Samuel  Y.  French,  Myles  McLaughlin,  G.  W. 
Middleton,  H.  M.  Craft,  Samuel  T.  Waterhouse,  James 
Woodhead,  United  States  Gangers ;  T.  P.  Bloomfield, 
James  B.  Collins,  Robert  S.  Cooke,  M.  Fitzgerald, 
John  A.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Joshua  A.  Garrison,  James 
Greenwood,  Lemuel  C.  Nodine,  Elias  W.  Thompson, 
and  William  Josiah,  United  States  Storekeepers. 

The  Navy  Yard  is  located  upon  Wallabout  bay, 
on  lands  originally  forming  a  portion  of  the  old 
Remsen  estate,  purchased,  in  1781,  by  Mr.  John  Jack- 
son and  his  brother,  Samuel.  John  Jackson's  portion 
having  a  good  water-front,  he  established  a  ship-yard, 
where  he  built  a  large  merchant  ship,  the  Canton;  and 
afterwards  a  small  frigate  for  the  LTnited  States,  called 
the  John  Adams,  which,  after  doing  good  service  in 
the  war  of  1812-14,  was  burned  by  its  commander, 
September,  1814,  off  the  Maine  coast,  to  escape  cap- 
ture by  the  enemy.  In  1800,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  having  his  attention  called  to  this  ship-yard  as 
being  well  adapted  for  a  first-class  navy  yard,  ap- 
pointed agents  to  effect  its  purchase,  but  they  gave  a 
preference  to  Bennett's  Point,  Newtown  creek.  Joseph 
Bennett,  the  owner,  refusing  to  sell,  Mr.  Jackson, 
February  1,  1801,  sold  his  property  for  $40,000  to 
the  United  States  government,  which  took  possession 
on  the  23d  of  that  month.  Later  (1824)  the  United 
States  purchased  the  piece  of  land  now  occupied  by 
the  Naval  Hospital,  from  the  widow  and  other  heirs 
of  Martin  Schenck.  This  addition  contained  about 
thirty-five  acres,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was 
$7,650. 

By  these  two  purchases,  the  government  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  land  on  the  east  and  also  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Wallabout,  and  needed  only  to  obtain  the 
intervening  plot  of  ground  in  order  to  make  the  site 
of  the  navy  yard  complete.  August  14,  1848,  Fred- 
erick Griffin  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  conveyed  to  the 
United  States,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $285,000, 
all  the  land  between  the  former  purchases  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  bounded  on  the  water  side  by  low  water 
mark,  and  on  the  city  side  by  Flushing  avenue.  March 
1,  1867,  the  government  bought  of  William  Ruggles 
and  others,  for  $90,000,  an  irregular  piece  of  land, 
with  its  water-front  situated  on  the  northerly  corner  of 


the  yard,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Little  street.    The  total 
price  paid  for  all  of  these  purchases  was  $426,707.50. 

This  property  was  originally  but  a  waste  of  mud- 
flats, swamps  and  creeks,  excepting  only  the  hill  on  the 
western  side,  upon  which  the  Commandant's  house 
now  stands,  and  that  on  the  eastern  side  where  the 
hospital  is  located.  High  water_then  reached  the  point 
about  where  the  lower  end  of  the  building  known  as 
that  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  now  stands,  and  thence 
in  a  circular  line,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Sands  street. 
From  Sands  street,  along  the  present  navy  yard,  as  far 
as  Flushing  avenue,  and  thence  as  far  as  Clinton  ave- 
nue, extending  into  the  present  City  Park,  was  a  large 
mill-pond,  empty  at  low  water  ;  from  thence  along 
Flushing  avenue  to  the  hospital  hill,  down  the  bay  and 
near  the  line  of  Washington  avenue,  there  was  no  solid 
ground.  The  present  Kent  avenue  basin  was  on  the 
line  of  what  is  known  as  Schenck's  creek.  A  toll-bridge 
spanned  the  mill-pond  mentioned,  from  Sands  street  to 
Flushing  avenue,  near  Hampden  street;  its  locality  be- 
ing now  solid  ground  within  the  precincts  of  the  Navy 
Yard. 

Along  the  front  of  the  Navy  Yard  extends  Wallabout 
bay,  where,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  British 
prison-ships  were  moored,  and  where,  for  eight  years 
(1776-84)  the  British  ships  wintered.  The  horrors 
committed  on  board  those  prison-ships  are  matters  of 
history.  On  the  beach  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  in  the 
ravine,  near  Remsen's  dock,  were  buried  those  patriots 
who  fell  victims  to  the  British  cruelty  which  prevailed 
on  board  the  old  Jersey  and  other  prison-ships;  till 
the  whole  length  of  the  shore  in  front  of  the  vessels 
was  one  vast  graveyard,  in  which  the  interments  were 
made  so  carelessly  that  the  incoming  tide  often  washed 
out  the  remains,  scattering  the  bones  to  bleach  in  the 
sun  along  the  low  beach.  The  old  Jersey,  the  most 
noted  of  the  prison-ships,  is  thought  to  have  been 
moored  near  where  the  northern  part  of  ship-house 
No.  1  is  now  built.  Fully  11,000  persons  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  on  board  the  old  Jersey  alone. 
What  the  aggregate  mortality  of  all  the  prison-ships 
was,  will  never  be  known.  In  September,  1878,  work- 
men, while  digging  to  plant  an  anchor,  near  the  north- 
ern corner  of  ship-house  No.  1,  exhumed  portions  of 
two  skeletons,  the  skulls  of  which  were  in  a  state  of 
good  preservation,  the  teeth  being  perfect,  and  which 
were  reinterred  at  Fort  Greene. 

The  Navy  Yard  is  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a 
high  wall,  within  which  are  the  various  mechanic  shops 
required  in  building  and  repairing  vessels  ;  a  large  and 
costly  dry-dock  ;  large  buildings  to  cover  ships  of  war 
in  process  of  construction,  extensive  lumber  ware- 
houses, several  maiine  railways,  and  immense  stores  of 
ammunitions  of  war.  Upon  an  eminence,  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  yard  proper,  is  21,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospi- 
tal for  the  care  of  the  sick,  aged  or  disabled  seamen 
belonging  to  the  navy.      This  building,  which  is  faced 
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with  white  marble,  presents  a  fine  architectural  ap- 
pearance. Adjoining  it,  in  the  rear,  a  small  but  taste- 
ful graveyard  offers  a  quiet  resting  place  to  those  who 
die  in  the  hospital.  In  appropriate  juxtaposition 
with  the  hospital  is  an  extensive  laboratory  for  the 
manufacture  of  medicines  for  the  navy.  The  chemical 
and  mechanical  arrangements  of  this  laboratory  are 
remarkably  adapted  to  their  use;  the  laboratory  being 
the  only  institution  of  the  kind  possessed  by  any  govern- 
ment. The  grounds  belonging  to  the  hospital  estab- 
lishments comprise  some  thirty -five  acres.  Upon  Park 
avenue,  a  little  south  of  the  Ifavy  Yard,  are  extensive 
Marine  Barracks,  etc.  The  Naval  Lyceum,  estab- 
lished in  1833  by  officers  of  the  navy,  is  a  literary  in- 
stitution, which  has  a  decidedly  interesting  history  of 
its  own.  It  has  a  library  and  museum,  both  of  which 
are  prized  and  contributed  to  by  friends  of  the  navy  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  officer  ordered  in  charge  of  the  Navy 
Yard  appears  to  have  been  Lieutenant  Jonathan 
Thoene,  who,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Navy 
Department,  was  in  charge  from  1801  to  1806,  during 
which  period  notfiing  was  done  to  improve  the  pro- 
perty. Captain  Isaac  Chatjncey  came  in  1806  and  re- 
mained six  years.  The  residence  of  the  Commandant 
was  built  during  his  supervision,  in  1806  and  1807  and, 
in  1811,  it  was  damaged  by  fire  and  repaired.  Other  im- 
provements were  the  stone  embankments  to  the  terraces 
contiguous  to  the  house,  which  work  was  paid  for  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  chips.  The  erection  of  six 
hriek  buildings  was  also  begun.  These  buildings  were 
designed  for  store-houses  and  offices,  and  in  one  of  them 
was  a  large  room  fitted  up  for  and  set  apart  as  the 
chapel  of  the  yard,  in  which  religious  services  were 
held  on  Sundays.  These  buildings  were  at  the  foot  of 
-  Main  street,  and  were  torn  down  in  1868.  Captain 
Samuel  Evans  took  command  in  1812,  and  was  the 
Commandant  until  his  death  in  1824. 

Up  to  this  time  the  government  had  done  but  little 
to  improve  the  property,  which  was  recognized  as  a 
naval  station,  but  was  not  yet  called  a  Navy  Yard. 
The  war  with  England  occurring  during  this  period, 
made  busy  times  during  1812-14,  more  than  one 
hundred  vessels  having  been  fitted  out  for  sea,  supplied 
with  stores,  etc.  During  1815,  the  frigate  EuUon  was 
bmlt,  the  first  war  steamer  ever  constructed  by  any 
nation,  a  thirty-gun  vessel  of  2,000  tons  burthen,  built 
upon  a  plan  submitted  by  Roberf  Fulton,  and  able  to 
throw  both  hot  water  and  hot  iron.  She  made  her 
trial  trip  under  command  of  Captain  David  Porter, 
father  of  Admiral  Porter,  and  was  destroyed  while  ly- 
ing at  anchor  off  the  Navy  Yard,  in'  1828,  by  the  explo- 
sion of  her  magazine,  by  which  accident  one  officer  and 
torty-seven  of  her  crew  -lost  their  lives.     In  1820,  the 

*"'  \  seventy-fonr-gun  ship,  was  launched,  which 
was  modelled  by  Henry  Eckford,  and  was  regarded  as 
was  still  m   existence   at   a   very 


fine  vessel.    She 


recent  date,  used  as  the  receiving  ship  at  Boston.     The 
construction  of   the  frigate  Savannah  was  begun  in 
1822,  but  she  was  not  launched  until  thirty  years  later. 
These  vessels  have  been  mentioned  as  having  been  th 
earliest  built  at  this  station. 

After  the  death  of  Commandant  Evans,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  1824,  the  yard  was  in  charge 
of  Captain  Rogbes.  In  January,  1825,  Captain  Isaac 
Chauncet  was  a  second  time  ordered  in  command, 
remaining  until  the  latter  part  of  1833,  when  he  was 
made  one  of  the  Navy  Commissioners.  In  1827,  a 
fence  was  built  along  the  line  of  the  yard,  near  the 
foot  of  Sands  street.  It  was  claimed  that  it  had  been 
constructed  upon  private  property,  and  the  man  who 
claimed  the  ownership,  and  some  other  persons,  began 
to  pull  it  down.  The  Commandant  was  sent  for  and 
expostulated  vainly  with  the  mob.  The  marines  were 
summoned,  but  were  restrained  from  employing  force 
in  dealing  with  the  rioters.  The  affair  was  exciting 
but  bloodless,  and  the  title  of  the  government  was  at 
length  conceded.  Captain  Chaklbs  G.  Ridgblt  was 
in  command  from  July,  1833,  to  November,  1839. 
During  this  period,  the  Lyceum  building  was  begun, 
all  the  rooms  of  which,  except  the  upper  floor,  are 
occupied  as  offices;  the  United  States  Naval  Lyceum 
using  the  balance  of  the  building  as  a  library,  museum 
and  reading-room. 

From  November,  1839,  to  June,  1841,  Captain  Jambs 
Rbnshaw  was  in  command.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, the  construction  of  the  stone  Dry  Dock  was 
begun,  which  was  a  stupendous  work,  ably  planned 
and  built.  Its  site  was  determined  by  Colonel  Baldwin, 
in  1826,  but  efficient  work  was  not  commenced  until 
1841.  It  was  subsequently  prosecuted  under  the 
charge  of  several  engineers,  as  follows  :  Prof.  Edward 
H.  Courtenay,  August  1,  1841,  to  August  1,  1842;  from 
which  date  until  October,  1844,  it  was  suspended.  On 
the  11th  of  that  month,  it  was  resumed  by  General 
William  Gibbs  McNeil,  who  had  charge  until  April  1, 
1845;  William  P.  Sanger,  from  April  1,  1845,  to  June 
23,  1846  ;  William  J.  McAlpine,  from  June  23,  1846, 
to  October  1,  1849;  General  Chas.  B.  Stuart,  from 
October  1,  1849,  to  August  30,  1851.  The  main  cham- 
ber is  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  long,  by  thirty- 
five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  three  hundred  and 
seven  feet  long,  by  ninety-eight  feet  wide  at  the  top  ; 
depth,  thirty-six  feet,  the  walls  being  of  fine  cut 
granite.  The  masonry  foundations  are  four  hundred 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  resting  upon  piles 
driven  forty  feet  into  the  earth,  the  intermediate  space 
being  filled  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  with  a  mass  of  con- 
crete, composed  of  pebbles,  broken  granite  and  cement. 
Timbers  one  foot  square  are  next  do  welled  to  the  heads 
of  these  piles,  between  which,  concrete  is  again  filled 
in.  A  plank  floor,  four  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet, 
covers  these  timbers,  on  which  rests  another  course  of 
timbers  and  concrete,  and  over  this,  first,  a  course  of 
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stone  flagging,  twenty  inches  thick,  and  second,  the 
floor  proper,  of  fine  cut  granite,  the  whole  bed  from 
the  surface  of  the  floor  to  the  head  of  the  piles  being 
nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  piles  upon  which  this  dock 
rests  are  nine  thousand  in  number,  the  first  one  having 
been  driven  on  the  26th  of  January,  1847,  and  the  last 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1848.  The  dock  can  be  emptied 
by  steam  pumps  in  four  and  one-half  hours.  The  total 
cost  of  this  great  work  was  $2,113,173.  There  seemed 
to  be  at  one  period  a  commencement  of  a  controversy 
between  the  town  of  Brooklyn  and  the  United  States 
government  as  to  the  title  of  the  latter  to  the  land,  or 
a  portion  of  the  land,  possessed  by  it.  It  was  never 
brought  to  any  determined  issue,  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  were  actuated  in 
their  claims  by  ill-will  to  the  government,  or  by  any 
other  motive  than  a  simple  desire  to  have  their  char- 
tered rights  respected. 

Four  vessels  were  launched  during  the  administration 
of  Commander  Renshaw,  one  of  them  the  brig  Somers, 
which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  on  account  of 
the  hanging  from  her  yard-arm  of  Midshipman  Spencer 
and  two  of  her  crew  for  an  alleged  attempt  at  mutiny. 
Captain  M.  C.  Peery  was  in  command  from  June, 
1841,  to  March,  1843;  and,  during  this  period,  only  one 
vessel — the  ill-fated  Albany — was  commenced.  After 
his  retirement.  Commander  Joshua  Sands  assumed 
temporary  command.  Captain  Silas  Steingham  was 
the  commander  from  June  15th,  1843,  to  September, 
1846,  and  worked  earnestly  for  the  improvement  of  the 
yard.  He  was  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  well  re- 
membered by  many  of  the  older  citizens  at  this  time. 
Captain  Isaac  McKeever  was  in  command  until  Octo- 
ber, 1849,  and  was  followed  by  Captain  William  B. 
Salter,  who  remained  until  October,  1852.  During 
this  time  the  stone  Dry  Dock  was  finished  and  also  one 
of  the  finest  structures  in  the  yard — the  large  granite 
building  which  contains  the  boilers  and  machinery  of 
the  pumping  engine  of  the  dock.  During  the  term  of 
service  of  Captain  Charles  Booeman — from  October, 
1852,  to  October,  1855 — many  improvements  were  made 
in  the  yard;  and  the  Niagara,  a  steam  frigate  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  George  Steers 
from  his  own  models,  was  launched.  This  vessel  was 
afterward  employed  in  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable 
and,  as  an  old  hulk,  is  still  existing  at  Boston.  Captain 
Abram  Bigelow  commanded  for  sixteen  months  fol- 
lowing Captain  Boorman's  retirement,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  Laurence  Kearney,  who  remained 
until  October,  1858. 

From  November,  1858,  to  November,  1861,  S.  L 
Breeze  commanded.  During  the  latter  part  of  this 
ofiicer's  administration  party  spirit  ran  high  and  civil 
war  began.  The  Navy  Yard,  from  its  commanding 
position  over  the  waters  of  the  bay,  with  its  valua- 
ble stores  of  munitions  of  war,  was  marked  by  those  in 
the  Southern  interest  for  seizure  and  use  against  the 


United  States  Government.  Fortunately  for  the  mal- 
contents no  attack  was  made.  The  yard  authorities 
had  been  apprised  of  their  intentions  and  any  attempt 
to  carry  them  into  execution  would  have  been  fatal  to 
those  making  it.  From  October  25th,  1861,  until  May 
1st,  1865,  during  the  busiest  years  of  the  civil  war 
when  the  Navy  Yard  was  worked  to  its  uttermost  ca- 
pacity, Rear- Admiral  Hiram  Paulding  was  in  com- 
mand. During  a  portion  of  this  period  the  wharves 
were  never  left  without  vessels  fitting  for  sea  and  pre- 
paring for  blockade  duty,  and  the  sound  of  hammers 
was  heard  by  day  and  night.  Four  hundred  and  six- 
teen vessels  were  purchased  from  the  Commercial  Ma- 
rine and  fitted  out  as  cruisers.  During  1861  there  were 
employed  daily  an  average  of  1,650  men,  at  an  expense 
for  the  year,  for  labor  only,  of  1679,000.  In  1862  the 
average  daily  employment  for  labor  was  3,970  persons, 
at  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  aver- 
age during  1863  was  5,135  laborers,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,874,000  for  the  year.  During  1864  the  roll  had  in- 
creased until  at  one  time  there  were  over  6,000  persons 
employed  ;  but  the  average  that  year  was  5,390  and 
the  year's  wages  $3,735,000.  During  1865,  no  less  than 
5,000  persons  were  employed  daily,  at  a  cost  of  $3,952,- 
000. 

Rear- Admiral  Charles  Bell  came  to  the  command 
of  the  Navy  Yard  May  1st,  1865,  continuing  until. 
June  30th,  1868.  Rear-Admiral  Gordon  succeeded 
him,  remaining  until  October,  1870.  Rear- Admiral 
Melancthon  Smith  was  the  next  commander.  He 
was  succeeded  in  June,  1872,  by  Vice-Admiral  G.  C. 
Rowan,  who  remained  till  September,  1876.  Darmg 
this  period  the  convenient  building  for  the  use  of  re- 
cruits was  erected  on  the  Cob  Dock.  On  the  lower  floors 
are  bath-rooms,  barber  shops,  etc.,  while  above  are  a 
library  and  reading-room  and  a  hall  which  is  used  as  a 
chapel  and  for  amateur  performances.  September  1st, 
1876,  Commodore  Nicholson  took  command,  serving 
until  May  Ist,  1880,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Eear- 
Admiral  George  H.  Cooper,  who  gave  place  to  Com- 
modore John  H.  Upshur,  the  present  Commandant, 
April  1st,  1882.  Various  noticeable  improvements 
have  been  made  under  the  administrations  of  the  three 
commandants  last  mentioned  and  the  condition  of  the 
Navy  Yard  is  as  good  at  this  time,  in  all  respects,  as  it 
has  been  at  any  time  for  years. 

May  23d,  1870,  the  United  States  Government  ceded 
to  the  city  of  Brooklyn  a  strip  of  land  on  the  north- 
east side  of  its  property,  since  forming  the  street  that 
fronts  on  Kent  avenue.  The  question  of  disposing  of 
the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn  and  establishing  one  else- 
where has  been  discussed  for  some  time  past;  hut  it  is 
not  probable  that  this  step  will  soon  be  taken.* 

United  States  Forts.— Fort  Hamilton,  named 
after  the  illustrious  Alexander  Hamilton,  is  situated 

♦  Prom  an  address  before  the  L.  I.  Hist.  Society,  by  Commodore 
Nicholson,  published  in  Brooklyn  Advaw> 
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in  the  extreme  soutli-western  portion  of  Long  Island, 
in  the  town  of  New  Utrecht,  in  N.  Lat.  40°  37'  18", 
Long.  3°  1'  15"  east  from  Washington;  and,  by  its 
pivotal  position,  commands  the  channel  and  the  en- 
trance into  the  Narrows.  From  it,  views  of  Staten 
and  Coney  Islands,  and  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  are 
obtained,  and  before  its  frowning  walls  the  fleets  of  the 
world  must  pass  in  gaining  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

In  1808,  DeWitt  Clinton,  then  Mayor  of  New  York 
city,  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  the  state  of 
New  York  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  forti- 
i  fication  of  the  city;  and,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  ac- 
oomphshment  of  this  important  military  work  at  this 
locality  and  in  other  portions  of  the  bay.  A  structure 
was  erected  and  a  few  light  guns  mounted  immediately 
thereafter,  and  continued  in  use  until  1824,  when, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Bernard,  a  distin- 
guished French  engineer,  employed  by  the  United 
States,  the  present  fort  was  built.  Fort  Hamilton  is 
of  permanent  granite  masonry,  quadrangular  in  form, 
one  face  of  which  is  for  water  defence,  and  the  others 
for  land.  It  is  surrounded  by  dry  ditches,  and  a  re- 
doubt, 200  yards  in  advance,  on  the  land  side,  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  landing  of  the  enemy  on  the  beach 
between  the  fort  and  Bath,  and  also  to  oblige  him  to 
establish  his  batteries  at  a  greater  distance  in  case  of 
a  siege.  It  is  completely  defiled  from  the  neighboring 
hills,  which  might  otherwise  be  occupied  by  an  enemy 
to  advantage. 

By  an  act  passed  November  27,  1827,  entitled  "An 
act  to  invest  in  the  United  States  of  America  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  certain  lands  in  the  town  of 
New  Utrecht,  in  the  county  of  Kings,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  60  acres,  1  rood  and  6  perches  of  land  in 
one  parcel,  and  16  J  acres  contiguous  thereto,  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  by  an  act  amendatory 
of  the  above  act,  passed  April  17,  1826,  an  additional 
parcel,  containing  17  acres,  14  perches  and  105  yards 
of  land,  was  ceded ;  the  entire  cession  being  "  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications  on  the  said  tract." 

In  1859,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  several 
statutes  of  this  state  relating  to  its  territorial  limits 
and  divisions  should  be  consolidated  and  arranged  in 
appropriate  chapters,  titles  and  articles,  and  that  the 
language  thereof  should  be  simplified;  and  an  act  con- 
cerning the  territorial  limits  and  divisions  was  passed, 
in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Hamilton  tract 
were  carefully  given,  corresponding  (with  the  exception 
of  a  small  parcel  in  the  south-east  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal grant,  exchanged  in  1852  for  a  parcel  in  the  north- 
west part,  then  belonging  to  George  S.  Gelston)  in  all 
respects  to  those  of  1824  and  1826,  and,  at  the  present 


day,  the  bound; 
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aries  remain  the  same,  it  being  part  of 


In  1843,  that  part  of   the   Fort  commanding  the 
mounted  14  casemate  and  26  barbette    32- 


pounders  ;  and  32  casemate  guns  of  large  calibre  ;  32 
and  26  pounders  were  distributed  along  the  land  sides, 
which  also  admit  of  musketry  defence;  in  addition  to 
which,  there  were  18  guns  of  similar  calibre  for  the 
defence  of  the  ditches.  At  present,  there  are  mounted, 
twenty-six  15-inch  smooth  bore  Rodman  guns,  and  one 
monster  of  20- inch  bore;  there  are,  also,  a  number  of  dis- 
mounted guns  in  readiness  for  mounting  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  There  are  no  rifled  guns  in  the  Fort.  In 
modern  times,  but  two  20-inch  guns  have  been  cast  in 
the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  one  of  them  being 
already  referred  to,  and  the  other  now  lying,  dis- 
mounted, on  the  wharf  at  Governor's  Island.  Its 
weight  is  116,497  lbs.;  the  weight  of  15-inch  guns 
averaging  a  little  less  than  50,000  lbs.  It  was  mounted 
in  1862,  and  since  then  has  been  fired  about  sixteen 
times.  A  record  of  the  number  of  times  a  heavy  gun  is 
fired  is  kept  by  military  authorities,  the  object  being 
to  ascertain  the  length  of  its  forking  life.  Previous 
to  the  present  commander's  assignment  to  this  post,  this 
was  not  done  here.  From  the  official  record  kept  by  him 
of  its  firing,  we  find,  dated  October  16, 1883,  as  follows: 

"Weight  of  ball,  1,080  lbs.;  weight  of  powder,  200 
lbs.;  8°  elevation;  range  in  yards,  3,114;  internal  pres- 
sure registered  8,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  line  shot  at 
floating  target,  3,336  yards  ;  ball  fell  short  about  200 
yards."  And  record  of  November  1,  1883,  as  follows  : 
"Weight  of  shot,  1,080  lbs.;  weight  of  powder,  150 
lbs.;  14°  elevation;  range,  3,328  yards;  with  11,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  internal  pressure;  fired  at  deviation  to 
the  left  of  2.8  yards."  Each  firing  of  this  monster 
costs  the  government  $160.  It  is  doubted  by  military 
men  whether  cannon  of  such  large  calibre  will,  in  the 
emergencies  of  war,  excel  as  much  in  effectiveness  as 
in  size. 

The  fort  proper,  the  "  walled  enceinte "  in  military 
parlance,  is  not  armed,  and  is  only  used  as  quarters. 
It  is  customary  for  the  government  to  change  every 
five  years  the  .districts  of  the  five  artillery  regiments. 
The  present  commanding  officer,  and  also  of  Fort 
Wadsworth,  is  Col.  John  Hamilton,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  recited  in  this  article. 
His  predecessor  was  General  Gustavus  Adolphus  De 
Russy,  of  the  Third  Artillery.  Col.  Hamilton  came 
from  McPherson  Barracks,  Atlanta,  Ga.  His  command 
is  the  Fifth  Artillery  Regiment,  of  which  he  has  at 
Fort  Hamilton  three  companies  of  foot  batteries,  and 
one  light  artillery  battery,  making  a  total  of  only  250 
men.  The  company  of  light  artillery,  comprising  65 
men,  5  officers,  50  horses  and  4  guns,  under  Major  Ran- 
dolph, is  denominated  a  peace  allowance  as  a  school 
instruction. 

The  regimental  band  of  the  Fifth  Artillery  is  com- 
posed of  two  men  from  each  company  and  a  drum- 
major,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Prof.  Wiegand. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  this  post  ifl 
about  $125,000. 
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Fort  Lafayette  is  situated  on  the  easterly  side  of 
the  Narrows,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  New  York, 
and  upon  the  reef  known  as  Hendricks'  Keef.  It  is 
separated  from  Fort  Hamilton  by  a  shallow  channel. 

The  deed  of  cession  describes  it  as  30  acres,  2  roods 
and  4  perches  of  land,  covered  with  water;  and  in  the 
General  Act  of  1859,  finally  settling  the  territorial 
limits  and  jurisdiction  of  New  York  state,  the  descrip- 
tion, of  the  cession  of  1812  was  adopted,  and  so  remains 
up  to  the  present  day. 

The  erection  of  the  fort  was  begun  the  same  year,  it 
being  made  of  solid  free-stone  masonry.  At  its  com- 
pletion on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape,  it  was  called 
Fort  Diamond. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  only  means  of  defence  we 
had  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  and  from  its  parti- 
cularly advantageous  position,  in  an  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  affect  a  landing,  it  would  have  been  our  chief 
aid  in  repelling  him. 

During  the  visit  of  General  Lafayette  in  1824,  it 
was  re-christened,  and  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
that  true  friend  of  liberty.  In  1843,  the  battery  con- 
sisted of  73  guns  in  three  tiers;  the  lower  42,  the  mid- 
dle 32,  and  the  upper  24  pounders.  During  the  late  war, 
it  was  used  principally  as  a  place  of  safe-keeping  of 
prisoners  of  state,  being  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Burke.  In  1868,  it  was  dismantled  and  the  guns  re- 
moved to  the  adjoining  forts.  The  first  of  December, 
1868,  in  midday,  while  the  roof  was  being  repaired, 
the  interior  caught  on  fire  and  the  fort  was  rendered 
useless;  and,  to-day,  this  once  famous  and  now  historic 
fortress  is  fast  crumbling  in  decay,  its  naked  walls  re- 
sounding not  with  military  life,  but  doing  humble  duty 
as  a  storehouse.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Hamilton. 

Across  the  channel  and  directly  opposite  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, on  Staten  Island,  stands 

Fort  Wadsworth. — Prom  its  position,  it  commands 
more  perfectly  than  does  Fort  Hamilton,  the  channel  and 
entrance  of  the  narrows,  and  during  a  foreign  invasion, 
it  would  be  our  greatest  protection. 

Its  area  of  about  90  acres  was  purchased  from  New 
York  February  10th,  1818,  by  the  United  States,  and 
by  them  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  affecting 
state  rights,  was  transferred  to  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1827. 

There  are  five  auxiliary  water  batteries,— Richmond, 
Tompkins,  Hudson,  North  and  South  Batteries.  Tomp- 
kins was  built  in  1812;  the  others  were  begun  in  1861. 
Fort  Wadsworth  was  named  after  the  lamented  Gene- 
ral James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  western  New  York,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  memorable  seven  days'  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  It  was  commenced  in  1827  and  finished 
in  1869.  It  has  20,  and  Richmond  9  eight-inch  mounted 
rifled  guns.  There  is  now  stationed  there,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Closson,  one  foot  battery  of  artil- 
lery as  a  guard— denominated  the  Wadsworth  Guards. 


The  narrows  between  Forts  Hamilton  and  Wads- 
worih  are  one  and  one-fourth  miles  wide,  being  about 
six  miles  from  the  Castle  Garden  and  twelve  miles  from 
Sandy  Hook.* 

Hon.  William  H.  Lyon,  U.  S.  Indian  Commissioner, 
— In  this  gentleman,  Brooklyn  possesses,  as  a  resident 
not  only  a  representative  of  the  highest  mercantile 
circles,  but  a  representative  of  one  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  General  Government. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  approved  April  10,  1869,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  authorized,  at  his 
discretion,  to  organize  a  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, to  consist  of  not  more  than  ten  persons,  to  be 
selected  by  him  from  men  eminent  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  philanthrophy,  to  serve  without  pecuniary 
compensation;  who  may,  under  his  directions,  exercise 
joint  control  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over 
the  disbursement  of  the  appropriations  made  for  main- 
taining the  peace  among,  and  with,  the  various  tribes, 
bands  and  parties  of  Indians,  and  to  promote  civiliza- 
tion among  said  Indians;  bring  them,  where  practica- 
ble, upon  reservations ;  relieve  their  necessities,  and 
encourage  their  efforts  at  self-support. 

From  the  inauguration  of  the  so-called  Peace  Policy 
with  the  beginning  of  President  Grant's  first  adminis- 
tration, until  the  present,  the  progress  in  civUization 
among  the  Indian  tribes  has  been  marvellous;  and  the 
labor,  time  and  zeal  given  to  this  work  by  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  cannot  be  measured  by  dollars 
and  cents.  The  practical  business  men  of  the  Board 
created  a  revolution  in  the  purchase,  inspection,  trans- 
portation, delivery  and  distribiition  of  Indian  supplies. 
The  old  corrupt  system  of  making  awards  to  favorite 
political  contractors  was  abolished,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  rules  on  which  honest  trade  among  indi- 
viduals rests,  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners.  Gen.  Grant  was  fortunate  in  selecting 
competent,  experienced  men,  of  national  reputation  for 
ability,  integrity  and  philanthropy.  Among  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburgh ; 
George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia;  Robert  Campbell, 
of  St.  Louis  ;  John  V.  Farwell,  of  Chicago ;  General 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  St.  Louis  ;  General  H.  H.  Sibley, 
of  St.  Paul  ;  General  George  H.  Stoneman,  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Gov.  D.  H.  Jerome,  of  Michigan ;  Edward  S. 
Tobey,  of  Boston  ;  William  E.  Dodge,  and  William 
H.  Lyon,  of  New  York. 

When,  in  1876,  Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  was  requested  by  President  Grant 
to  select  a  practical  business  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, he  chose  William  H.  Lyon.  The  government 
and  the  Indians  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  most 
fortunate  selection.  Mr.  Lyon  was  assigned  to  the 
Purchasing   Committee  immediately,   and  for  many 

♦Furnished by  Heary  D.  Kingsbury,  Esq. 
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has  served  as  its  chairman,  giving  to  the 
business  of  the  Government  the  same  measure  of 
devotion  that  had  made  him  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  bus- 
iness of  the  Government's  Indian  Warehouse  in 
New  York  received  from  Mr.  Lyon  the  same  con- 
scientious attention  that  he  had  given  his  private 
The  best  article  for  the  purpose,  at  lowest 
!  price,  was  the  one  rule  governing  him  and  his 
These  methods  stampeded  the  "  shoddy  " 
contractors,  and  now  the  hest  merchants,  millers,  manu- 
facturers, and  cattle  dealers  in  the  country,  compete  by 
hundreds  for  the  contracts.  Mr.  Lyon's  visits  to  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government's  purchases,  established 
at  those  great  centres  the  same  careful,  honest  methods 
that  governed  in  New  York.  His  visitations  among 
the  northwestern  tribes  have  contributed  largely  to- 
wards securing  justice  for  the  Indians,  schools  for 
Indian  children,  and  industrial  education  in  its  broadest 
sense.  The  Government  was  wise  in  establishing  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  most  fortunate  in 
securing,  as  members  thereof,  gentlemen  of  the  ability, 
experience  and  character,  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Lyon. 

Mr.  Lyon  is,  at  present.  Chairman  of  the  Purchasing 
Committee,  which  is  credited  with  having  saved  the 
Government  millions  of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  In- 
dian annuity  goods,  supplies,  etc.,  since  this  Board  was 
established.  In  former  years,  the  purchases  were  so 
conducted  that  certain  contractors  were  sure  to  get  the 
awards.  Last  year  354  bids  were  received  and 
awards  were  made  to  145  different  parties;  and,  under 
the  present  management,  those  persons  are  considered 
the  lowest  bidders  who  give  the  best  value  in  goods  at 
the  price,  and  such  invariably  get  the  contracts.  Dur- 
ing several  summer  vacations,  Mr.  Lyon,  as  a  member  of 
this  Board,  has  visited,  and  held  councils  with,  the  fol- 
lowing Indian  tribes:  Chippewas  and  Pembinas,  in 
Northern  Minnesota;  Sioux,  Mandans,  Arickarees  and 
Gros  Ventres,  in  Dakota;  Poncas,  in  Nebraska;  Utes,in 
Colorado;  Northern  Araphoes  and  Cheyennes,  Ban- 
nocks and  Shoshones,  in  Wyoming;  the  Pi  Utes,  in 
Nevada,  and  the  Mountain  and  Yellowstone  River 
Crows,  in  Montana. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Lyon  in  his  public  capacity; 
let  us  now  consider  him  in  his  personal  relations,  as  a 
merchant  and  as  the  senior  and  founder  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  importing  and  jobbing  houses  in  Fancy 
Goods  m  this  country. 

He  was  horn  at  Holland,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  Octo- 
Der  18th,  1819  ;  and  (as  was  also  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
Mled  at  the  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  in  the  late 
war)  is  descended  from  William  Lyon,  one  of  the  early 
English  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  located,  in 
1635,  at  Roxbury.  At  the  age  of  14,  Mr.  Lyon  was 
sent  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  attend  school,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  ultimately  studying  law.      But,  after  leaving 


school,  he  went  to  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  teaching ;  the  last  two  years  as 
Principal  of  the  Clyde  High  School.  It  was  while  he 
was  in  charge  of  this  school,  that  Prof.  Morse  first  put 
his  telegraph  in  operation  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  The  subject  of  telegraphy  greatly  in- 
terested Mr.  Lyon;  and,  in  the  course  of  some  experi- 
ments which  he  made,  he  invented  a jorm^mp'-telegraph; 
or,  rather,  he  demonstrated,  by  means  of  a  model  which 
he  constructed,  that  pen  and  ink,  or  type  and  ink, 
could  be  used  in  the  conveying  of  messages  by  the  tele- 
graphic wire.  Mr.  Lyon,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  never 
pressed  his  claim  as  a  scientific  discoverer,  or  ever  took 
any  means  to  secure  to  himself  the  honor  or  benefits  of 
this  discovery.  Yet  it  became,  no  doubt,  the  basis  of 
a  theory  which  has  since  been  utilized. 

The  Clyde  Eagle,  of  July  11,  1844  (Vol.  1.,  No.  9), 
has  a  two  column  editorial,  headed  "  The  Electro 
MagneticTelegraph  Improved,"  in  which  was  the  follow- 
ing :  "  With  this  machine  Mr.  Lyon  is  able  to  write 
with  pen  and  ink  with  the  same  facility  that  Professor 
Morse  scratches  characters  upon  paper  with  points  of 
steel."  This  editorial  was  copied  into  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  Evening  Post,  and  Boston 
Traveller,  and  journals  of  lesser  note. 

A  card,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  paper, 
says  :  "  We  have  seen  Mr.  Lyon  perform  experiments 
with  his  machine  for  writing  with  pen  and  ink  on 
Professor  Morse's  system  of  Electro  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph, and  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  worked  to 
our  perfect  satisfaction,  and  displays  no  small  share  of 
ingenuity.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Lyon,  explained  to  us 
his  intended  improvement  by  which  he  will  be  enabled 
to  convey  intelligence  by  means  of  the  real  letters  of 
the  alphabet  as  readily  and  speedily  as  Morse  can  make 
his  scratches  with  steel."  This  was  signed  by  seven 
prominent  residents  of  the  place. 

About  this  time  he  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to 
studying  law,  and  decided  that  a  mercantile  profession 
would  be  more  to  his  taste. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Lyon  came  to  New  York,  and  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business.  In  1847,  he  changed 
from  dry  goods  to  what  was  then  termed  the  Yankee 
Notion  and  Fancy  Goods  business,  which  he  has  con- 
tinued  successfully  up  to  the  present  time.  He  very 
early  began  the  importation  of  goods  for  his  trade,  and 
was  among  the  first  of  our  merchants  to  visit  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  assortment  of  Fancy 
Goods  than  could  be  procured  from  the  New  York  im- 
porters. 

In  1848,  after  having  completed  his  orders  and  selec- 
tions in  England,  he  proposed  going  to  France,  but  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  revolution  then  in  pro- 
gress there.  While  waiting  in  Belgium,  he  learned  of  the 
flight  of  Louis  Phillippe  to  England,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  provisional  government  of  the  French 
republic  under  Lamartine.      He  left  immediately  for 
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France,  and  was  the  first  American  merchant  to  enter 
Paris  after  the  insurrection.  Everything  was  in  confu- 
sion, business  prostrated,  and  the  commission  houses  and 
manufacturers  had  large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  which 
they  were  very  anxious  to  turn  into  money.  Mr.  Lyon 
bought  largely,  at  very  low  price,  and  also  made  plans 
for  future  shipments,  many  of  which  arrangements  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  He  afterwards  extended  his  con- 
nections to  all  the  leading  manufacturing  centres  of 
Europe,  until  few  houses  are  better  known  throughout 
the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  Lyon  first  commenced  business  in  1845,  at  No. 
169  Pearl  street,  New  York,  then  the  wholesale  jobbing 
centre,  where  he  remained  until  the  business  began  to 
move  towards  Broadway;  when,  in  1851,  he  moved  to 
4  Dey  street,  near  Broadway,  and  afterwards,  in  1860,  to 
No.  19  Cortlandt  street. 

The  business  steadily  increasing,  larger  quarters 
were  needed,  and,  in  1864,  the  firm  of  Wm.  H.  Lyon  & 
Co.,  removed  to  No.  371  Broadway,  where  they  re- 
mained until  1870,  when  they  changed  their  location  to 
the  spacious  warehouse  which  they  now  occupy,  Nos. 
483  and  485  Broadway,  a  store  50  feet  on  Broadway, 
running  the  entire  block,  200  feet  to  Mercer  street.  The 
basement  and  several  floors  cover  a  space  of  50,000  square 
feet  devoted  to  the  display  of  their  extensive  stock. 

In  all  these  nearly  forty  years,  his  house  has  kept  in 
the  van  of  progress.  They  import  goods  from  Europe, 
China,  India,  and  Japan,  and  their  sales  extend  not 
only  to  every  State  in  the  United  States  from  Maine  to 
California,  but  also  to  Mexico,  "West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Lyon  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  many  years ;  is  a  di- 
rector in  the  Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
has  been  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee  since 
the  organization  of  the  company. 

He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  director  since  its 
organization.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society;  also  of  the  Oxford  Club,  and  one  of 
its  directors. 

In  1878,  while  absent  in  California  on  Indian  busi- 
ness, he  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Fourth 
District  on  the  Republican  ticket.  This  district  has 
always  been  strongly  Democratic,  but  Mr.  Lyon's 
candidacy  reduced  the  usual  majority  about  one-half, 
which  strongly  attested  his  personal  popularity  among 
his  fellow-citizens. 

In  1879,  his  name,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  was  brought 
before  the  Mayoralty  Convention,  and  on  the  regular 
ballot  lacked  but  a  few  votes  of  a  majority.  In  the 
next  contest  for  the  mayoralty  nomination  his  name  was 
prominently  mentioned,  but  he  peremptorily  declined 
to  allow  it  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  a  gentleman  of  imposing  figure  and 
commanding  appearance.     Although  his  attention  has 


always  been  given  strictly  to  his  business  engagements 
he  has  found  time  for  social  enjoyment  and  public 
duties;  his  congenial  temperament  enabling  him  fully  to 
enjoy  life,  as  he  journeys  through  it.  His  energy  and 
business  ability  have  contributed  much  not  only  to  the 
business  progress  of  New  York,  but  of  other  portions 
of  our  country.  Many  years  ago,  he  invested  largely  in 
property  at  Lake  City,  on  Lake  Pepin,  Minnesota, 
where  he  built  the  pi-incipal  hotels  and  stores  of  the 
place,  and  where  the  main  avenue  is  named  after  him. 
This  property  he  still  holds,  together  with  much  other 
real  estate  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Dakota.  He  is  a 
large  owner  of  real  estate  in  this  city,  on  New  York 
avenue,  where  he  resides,  and  where  he  has  recently 
built  several  elegant  dwelling-houses,  which  greatly 
improve  that  section  of  the  city. 


United  States  District  Judge.— It  is  the  duty  of 
the  District  Judge  to  preside  at  trials  for,  or  motions 
concerning,  violations  of  the  United  States  Statutes 
in  bis  district.  The  present  Judge,  Chaeles  L.  Bene- 
dict, was  appointed  on  the  organization  of  the  Court, 
in  March,  1865,  and  has  continued  to  serve  from  that 
time,  without  interruption,  up  to  the  present. 

He  also  presides  over  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
The  Circuit  Courts  being  held  in  New  York,  and  the  i 
District  Courts  in  Brooklyn.  Courts  are  held  monthly, 
except  in  July  and  August.  The  judicial  matters  un- 
der his  charge  are  divided  into  four  branches,  namely: 
Jury,  Admiralty  and  Equity  cases  and  Criminal  Trials. 

Samuel  T.  Jones  served  as  Court  Clerk  from  1865  to 
1873,  from  which  time  to  1875,  Edward  B.  Rusted 
was  acting  Clerk.  In  1875,  B.  Lincoln  Benedict  was 
appointed,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

United  States  District  Attorney.— The  duties 
of  this  officer  are  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  United 
States  Statutes,  committed  in  his  district,  which  com- 
prises four  counties — Kings,  Queens,  Richmond  and  Suf- 
olk.  The  first  District  Attorney  appointed  in  this  district 
was  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  in  1865,  who  resigned  in 
1866,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Benjamin  F. 
Teact,  who  was  succeeded  by  Asa  W.  Tennet,  the 
present  incumbent,  19th  February,  1873. 

The  United  States  Commissioner.— His  duties 
are  mainly  to  issue  warrants  for  arrests  in  criminal  cases, 
to  preside  over  the  U.  S.  Commissioner's  Court,  and  he 
is  also  Chief  Supervisor  of  Elections  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York. 

John  J.  Allen  is  the  present  Commissioner,  and  lie 
was  appointed  by  Judge  Benedict  September  22, 1874. 
Under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy, 
as  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Allen  was  the  Assistant. 

The  United  States  Marshal's  Office  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York,  is  located  in  a  suitable 
building,  on  the  corner  of  Montague  and  Clinton 
streets,   Brooklyn,  New  York.     This   district  com- 
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prises  Long  ^nd  Staten  Islands,  and  also  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  waters  of  New  York  county.  The  office 
was  organized  here  in  March,  1865,  the  first  Marshal 
being  Anthony  P.  Campbell,  who  was  appointed  that 
year,  and  served  up  to  1867,  when  he  resigned,  his 
deputy,  Feancis  L.  Dallon,  succeeding  him.  Mr. 
Ballon  served  until  1871,  when.  Samuel  R.  Haelow 
was  appointed  hy  President  Grant,  and  until  March, 
1883,  Mr.  Harlow  continued  in  charge  of  affairs.  In 
that  month  the  present  incumbent,  Major  Augustus 
C.  Tate,  received  the  nomination  by  President  Arthur 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  has,  since  then,  had 
charge  of  the  office. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  United  States  Marshal  to  secure  the 
arrest  of  any  person  or  persons  engaged  in  counter- 
feiting United  States  legal  tender,  smuggling,  the 
Jheit  manufacture  of  whiskey,  or  purloining  of  United 
fstates  property;  and,  on  proper  notification,  to  arrest 
^  and  detain  thieving  or  embezzling  post-office  officials 
or  clerks;  also  to  see  that  no  dangerous  explosives, 
such  as  dynamite,  are  shipped  to  foreign  ports,  for 
improper  use.  The  Marshal  of  this  district  is  now 
acting  under  an  order  of  the  government,  dated  12th 
Jaaroh,  1884,  relative  to  the  shipping  of  dynamite. 


There  is,  yearly,  more  money  involved  in  the  cases 
issuing  from  this  office,  than  in  all  other  courts  of 
Kings  county  combined. 

One-fourth  of  the  admiralty  business  of  the  United 
States  is  done  here. 

A  marshal  cannot  be  removed  save  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  for  cause. 


Augustus  C.  Tate  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1835,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  When  fourteen  years  old 
he  went  to  the  "  Charlotte  Academy,"  in  Delaware  county, 
New  York,  for  further  instruction,  staying  there  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  New  York 
City,  and  was  engaged  with  his  father,  William  Tate, 
in  the  dry  goods  business.  At  the  breaking  out  of  our 
late  war  Mr.  Tate,  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  respond  to  his  country's  call,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  13th  New  York  State  Militia,  April  19th,  1861, 
and  was  promoted  to  color  sergeant  two  days  later.  He 
served  three  months;  and  then  re-entered  service  as  Cap- 
tain of  the  131st  New  York  Volunteers,  August  20, 
1863,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  September  8,  1863, 
was  promoted  to  Major,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  honorable  discharge  in  1865.  In  1863  he  was  sent 
to  New  York  with  a  detachment,  to  quell  the  famous  "draft 
riots,"   but  before  he  reached  the  city  the  disturbance  was 
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practically  over.  Major  Tate  participated  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant battles  of  the  south-west,  and  also  the  stirring  events 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign,  under  General  Sheridan. 
September  1,  1865,  as  a  reward  in  part  for  his  meritorious 
services  and  gallant  conduct,  he  was  appointed  to  an  inspec- 
torship in  the  New  York  Custom  House,  which  he  held 
until  March,  1883.  From  1869  to  1873  he  was  aid  to  Sur- 
veyor Alonzo  B.  Cornell.  In  March,  1888,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  the  Republican  or- 
ganization of  Kings  county,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  which  office 
he  now  holds.  Mr.  Tate,  since  the  formation  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  has  ever  been  a  hard-working,  consistent  member. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Soldiers'  National  Convention,  held 


at  Chicago  in  1868,  when  General  Grant  was  first  nomi- 
nated  for  President.  He  was  also  president  of  the  first 
Grant  Club  organized  in  Brooklyn  in  the  year  1867  and 
during  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1868  to  1880,'  was 
General  of  the  Boys  in  Blue.  He  is  Past  Commander  of 
Devlin  Post,  No.  148,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
member  of  Kings  County  Republican  General  Committee 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Hanson  Place  M.  E.  Church  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  Tate  is  a  man  of  firm  convictions,  positive  in  all  his 
actions,  and  to  these  essential  attributes  much  of  hie  success 
in  public  life  can  be  traced.  His  friendships  are  lasting,  and 
in  his  contact  with  the  public,  his  courteous  and  genial 
manners  win  for  him  the  kind  regard  of  all. 


Gen.  ALFRED  CUTLER  BARNES. 


Gbn.  Alfbed  Cutlee  Barnes,  eldest  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  publishing  firm  of  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1842.  His  father  removed  to  New  York  in 
1845,  and  to  Brooklyn  in  1846.  Here,  while  residing  in 
Garden  street,  the  boy  commenced  his  school  life,  first 
with  the  Misses  Pinkham,  in  Henry  street;  afterwards 
with  Prof.  B.  W.  Dwight,  the  well-known  classical 
scholar  in  Livingston  street.  When  the  Collegiate  and 
Polytechnic  institute  was  open  in  1855,  Alfred  became 
one  of  its  first  pupils.  In  the  summer  of  1 85  7,  he  attended 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox's  boarding  school,  in  Ashland,  N.  Y., 
where  he  graduated  as  valedictorian,  but  returned  to 
the  Polytechnic  in  the  fall.  Entering  his  father's  ofiiee 
during  the  long  vacation  of  1858,  with  the  intention  of 
entering  Yale  College  in  the  autumn,  young  Barnes  be- 
came enamoured  of  business,  and,  commencing  as  mail- 
ing clerk,  he  steadily  rose  to  the  head  of  the  jobbing  de- 
partment, where  he  enjoyed  excellent  advantages  for 
travel  and  commercial  acquaintance  in  the  line  of  his  busi- 
ness. In  1865,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Burr,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  firm  as  a  partner;  and  gradually 
assumed  the  chief  executive  management  of  the  busi- 
ness, which,  with  his  father's  valued  advice,  he  has  since 
maintained.  In  the  conduct  of  the  business,  Mr.  Barnes' 
views  are  conservative,  following  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  house,  viz.,  of  only  publishing  the  best  class  of 
books,  relying  on  their  merit,  and  upon  honorable 
methods  of  business  for  success. 

As  a  youth,  Mr.  Barnes  possessed  decided  literary  and 
forensic  taste,  which  he  found  opportunity  of  gratifying 
in  the  meetings  and  debates  of  the  "  Webster  Literary 
Society,"  formed  in  1856,  and  of  which  he  was  twice 
President.  His  pen  also  found  congenial  scope  in  the 
Educational  Bulletin,  which  he  established  and  person- 
ally edited  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  National 
Teachers'  Monthly.  His  controversial  articles  in  this 
journal,  especially  a  series  of  papers  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  German,  called  forth  by  a  sharp  attack  upon . 


Dr.  Worman's  text-books,  attracted  much  favorable 
criticism.  'Ba.xne&^s  Brief  History  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  successful  single  book  ever  published  by  the 
house,  was  especially  the  enterprise  of  A.  C.  Barnes. 
Under  his  administration,  also,  the  firm  has  published, 
among  other  important  works,  the  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History,  The  International  Review,  Mrs.  LamVs 
History  of  New  York  City,  FicklirCs  Mathematics,  the 
New  National  Readers,  Sill's  Grammar,  Steele's 
Scientific  Books,  etc.  By  the  book  trade  at  large, 
Mr.  Barnes  has  been  variously  honored.  His 
first  appearance  at  a  Trade  Convention  in  July, 
1874,  was  followed,  in  the  faU  of  the  same  year, 
by  his  election  as  president  of  the  newly  organized 
"  Central  Booksellers'  Association,"  comprising  all 
the  trade  in  New  York  city  and  its  vicinity.  A 
frequent  and  conspicuous  attendant  upon  the  annual 
general  Trade  Conventions  and  the  gatherings  of  the 
Stationers'  Board  of  Trade,  his  abilities  as  a  practical 
business  man,  and  his  gifts  as  a  most  agreeable  "  after- 
dinner  speaker,"  were  brought  into  frequent  demand. 
Of  fine  personal  presence,  engaging  mannera,  excellent 
conversational  powers  and  tact,  and  clear,  alert  and 
logical  in  his  thoughts  and  powers,  he  is  universally 
recognized  as  a  leader  among  the  younger  school  of 
publishers. 

Inheriting  the  military  tastes  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Gen.  Timothy  Burr  (a  commissary  general  of  the 
Western  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  war  of  1812), 
Mr.Barnes,  in  1860,  being  then  just  ISyearsof  age,  joined 
Company  "  C,"  of  the  7th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.;  and 
almost  before  he  had  emerged  from  "the  awkward 
squad,"  in  which  its  neophytes  are  trained,  the  war  of 
the  Civil  Rebellion  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  thenum-  . 
ber,  on  that  memorable  day,  April  19th,  1861,  who  filled 
the  ranks  of  that  splendid  regiment  as  it  swept  down 
Broadway,  amid  such  patriotic  excitement  as  that  great 
thoroughfare  has  never  before  or  since  witnessed,  en 
route  for  Washington.     When,  in  1862,  the  23d  Regi- 
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ment  was  organized,  Mr.  Barnes  joined  Company  "  E,"  by 
transfer  from  the  Yth  Regiment.  In  1863,  lie  was  made 
«  Left  General  Guide  "  of  the  regiment,  -with  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  In  the  same  year,  also,  he  accompanied  his 
regiment,  in  its  response  for  a  call  for  troops,  to  check 
the  rebel  advance  in  Pennsylvania,  which  advance  ended 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  May,  1864, 
Sergeant  Barnes  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  his 
company,  receiving  his  commission  from  Gov.  Seymour. 
In  1867,  his  term  of  service  having  expired,  he  re- 
signed and  remained  for  nine  years  inactive.  In  the  in- 
terval, he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  civil  organi- 
zation known  as  the  23d  Regiment  Veteran  Association, 
of  which  eventually  he  became  President.  October  23d, 
1876,  he  was  elected  Major  of  the  regiment,  receiving 
from  his  "  vet "  associates  a  very  beautiful  sword.  In 
this  capacity  he  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  "railroad 
riots"  of  1877.  At  Corning,  with  a  command  of  one 
hundred  men,  and  "  mounted  on  the  engine,  revolver  in 
hand,"  he  ran  his  train  through  an  excited  mob  of  rioters 
whom  he  awed,  in  the  language  of  the  official  report  of 
the  Inspector-General  of  the  State,  by  his  "  indomitable 
pluck  and  energy."  A  full  account  of  this  interesting 
expedition,  written  by  Major  Barnes  himself,  appeared  in 
the  National  Guardsman,  June,  1878.  As  President  of 
the  Regimental  Court  he  instituted  many  improvements 
in  the  old  methods  of  conducting  trials;  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Officers;  and  was  notable  as  a 
drill  officer,  especially  in  battalion  drills.  As  such  he 
was  given  command  of  the  23d  Regiment  Cadet  Corps, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  National  Guard,  which  was 
organize4  October,  1877,  and  which,  under  his  careful 
handling,  developed  excellent  material  for  a  new  com- 
pany (H)  in  the  regiment  proper.  When  the  command 
of  the  Second  Division  of  the  N.  Y.S.N.  G.  was  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Major-Gen.  Dakin,1879,  Major  Barnes  found 
himself  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  position,  backed 
by  many  eminent  military  men  and  senators.  A  political 
dead-lock,  however,  prevented  any  appointment  at  that 
time.  In  December,  of  that  year,  however.  Major 
Barnes  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Cornell  as  General  In- 
spector of  Rifle  Practice  upon  his  staff,  and  received  a 
commission  (dated  January  1st,  1880)  as  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral m  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Barnes'  idea  of  rifle  range  practice  was  that  a 
general  average  of  excellence  should  be  sought,  rather 
than  the  superlative  excellence  of  a  few.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  gradual,  but  striking,  improvement 
of  the  State  "figure  of  merit"  in  rifle  practice  (from 
18  to  47  in  three  years).  He  cut  down  the  individual 
practice  classes  from  three  to  two;  introduced  target 
firing  in  ranks;  insisted  upon  theoretical  armory  drills 
to  prepare  for  the  field;  issued  sharp-shooters'  silver 
bars,  etc.,  etc.  Creedmoor  and  all  other  of  the  State 
nfle  ranges  were  under  his  supervision;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  party  of  staff  officers,  designated  by  Gov.  Cornell 
for  the  purpose,  who  selected  the  site  for  the  perma- 


ment  State  camp  at  Peekskill,  where  he  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  fine  range  there  established. 
At  the  close  of  Gov.  Cornell's  administration.  Gen. 
Barnes  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  C.  F.  Robbins,  who  has 
complimented  his  predecessor  by  retaining  the  practice 
system  almost  without  change. 

Republican  in  politics.  Gen.  Barnes  was  first  a  dele- 
gate, in  1876,  to  the  Second  District  Congressional  Con- 
vention of  New  York  State,  from  the  Twentieth  Ward, 
of  which  Ward  Association  (of  2,500  members)  he  was 
subsequently  twice  elected  president.  In  1877,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Senatorial  Convention  for  the  Second 
District;  as  he  was  also  of  the  ward  delegation  to  the 
City  Convention  of  1878;  and  again  in  1879  a  delegate 
to  the  Third  District  Senatorial  Convention;  and  in  1880 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Convention  of  the  Third 
District.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Convention  of  1881,  and  prominently  named, 
in  1882,  as  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  as  also  for  Comptroller  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  but  he  declined  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used. 

In  the  important  local  campaign  of  1881,  Gen.  Barnes 
took  a  very  active  part.  By  the  personal  request  of 
Mr.  Seth  Low  (then  president  of  the  Young  Republican 
Club),  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  citizens' 
mass  meeting  at  the  Rink,  which  nominated  Ripley 
Ropes  for  the  mayoralty.  The  regular  Republican 
Convention  nominated  Gen.  Tracy.  Subsequently  both 
candidates  appeared  before  a  great  assemblage  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  at  which  Gen.  Barnes  also  presided, 
and  withdrew  in  favor  of  Seth  Low,  who  was  then 
nominated  and  triumphantly  elected. 

Gen.  Barnes  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  East 
River  Suspension  Bridge,  June  8,  1879,  and  has  since 
received  two  re-appointments,  viz.,  in  1881  and  1883. 
He  prepared  a  description  of  the  great  structure,  which 
was  published  with  illustrations,  and  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation. He  has  been  for  several  years  a  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Library,  on  Montague  street,  and  is  now  its 
vice-president. 

Gen.  Barnes  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Oxford  Club,  which  was  organized  at  his  residence  in 
1880,  and  was  its  first  president,  which  office  he  held, 
by  re-election,  for  two  subsequent  terms.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  committee  of  eminent  gentlemen  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  receive 
the  French  and  German  military  delegates  to  the  great 
National  centennial  celebration  of  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown,  during  the  summer  of  1881;  and  the  military 
arrangements  of  that  reception  were  under  his  especial 
charge.  In  November,  1883,  he  was  unanimously  ten- 
dered the  colonelcy  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  which 
he  was  obliged,  owing  to  other  duties,  to  decline; 
under  great  pi-essure,  however,  he  subsequently  recon- 
sidered, and  was  elected  to  the  position  March  28th, 
1884.  With  his  commission  as  Colonel,  his  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  was  alsQ  renewed  by  brevet. 
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Gen.  Barnes  is  a  member  of  Lafayette  Post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  a  director  (from  its  or- 
ganization) of  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  Insurance 
Co.,  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  the  Tehuantepec 
Railway,  the  Stationers'  Board  of  Trade,  and  one  of 
"the  council"  of  the  Hamilton  Club;  also  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Art  Association,  The  Long  Island  Histori- 
cal Society,  The  New  England  Society,  and  of  the 
Brooklyn  Citizens'  League;  is  a  director  of  the  Brook- 
lyn City  Hospital,  and  was  president,  for  a  year,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives;  also,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Howard  Literary  Association;  of  the 
Euterpe  Musical  Sociable  (of  which  he  was  president, 
1878-9).  When,  in  1869,  the  Adelphi  Academy,  orig- 
inally a  private  school,  was  purchased  by  a  number  of 
citizens  and  placed  under  a  board  of  trustees.  Gen. 
Barnes  was  (and  is)  one  of  that  board,  and  for  several 
years  acted  as  its  secretary. 

Gen.  Barnes'  church  connections  have  been  with  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  and 
with  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  un- 
der the  pastorates   of   Drs.   Lansing,  Budington,  and 


McLeod.  He  has  always  been  active  in  Sunday-school 
and  mission  work,  and,  in  1874,  was  elected  snperin- 
tendent  of  the  Willoughby  Avenue  Mission  School  which 
he  served  in  that  capacity  for  four  years.  In  1882  he 
was  unanimously  elected  superintendent  of  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Church  Sunday-school,  but  declined.  He  has 
also  been  on  the  musical  committee  of  the  Clinton  Ave- 
nue Congregational  Church  for  many  years. 

On  the  27th  October,  1863,  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
Mr.  Barnes  was  married,  in  Dr.  Cuyler's  Church  to 
Josephine  E.  Richardson,  daughter  of  H.  A.  Eichard- 
son,  Esq.  The  young  couple  dwelt  at  first  at  No.  9 
Lefferts  street,  but  in  November,  1866,  purchased  the 
house,  182  Cumberland  street  (Washington  Park) 
where  they  have  ever  since  resided.  Their  children 
are:  Harriet  J.,  bom  1864;  Mary  Grace,  bom  1867, 
died  1873;  and  Alfred  Victor,  bom  1870. 

Gen.  Barnes  has  made  two  extended  tours  in  Europe 
with  his  family,  in  1873  and  1888.  In  1870,  he  visited 
California,  and  published  his  observations  in  a  series  of 
papers  for  the  New  York  Home  Journal,  entitled  "  On 
the  Pacific  Rail,"  over  the  signature  of  "  Barnacle." 


EDWIN    BULKLEY. 


Edwtn  Bulkley,  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  Dimon 
Bulkley,  was  born  at  Southport,  CJonn.,  December  2d,  1817, 
and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Eev.  Peter  Bulkley,  who  settled 
in  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1635,  being  obliged  to  leave  England  on 
account  of  his  non-conformity  to  the  requirenaents  of  the 
English  Church,  and  who  was  of  the  tenth  generation, 
from  Robert  Bulkley,  who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  King 
John. 

About  1643,  several  of  the  sons  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley 
settled  in  Fairfield  county,  of  which  Southport  is  one  of  the 
towns.  Most  of  Mr.  Bulkley's  early  ancestors  were  engaged 
largely  in  the  shipping  business,  at  a  time  when  American 
ships  held  the  supremacy  on  the  high  seas.  His  grandfather, 
Eleazer  Bulkley,  in  the  year  1788,  founded  the  firm  of  E. 
Bulkley  &  Sons,  which  continued  in  business  in  New  York 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

At  an  early  age,  leaving  his  native  town,  he  came  to  JNew 
York,  where,  after  a  few  years  of  business  experience  as  a 
clerk,  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  connection  with 
Hiram  Gookin  and  Jeremiah  L.  Cross,  he  founded  the  whole- 
sale paper  house  of  Cross,  Bulkley  &  Gookin.  He  continued 
in  the  paper  business  until  his  death.  The  firm  name  changed 
to  Bulkley,  Dunton  &  Co.  in  the  year  1865,  and  has  been  so 
known  since,  his  two  sons,  after  his  death,  taking  his  place 
in  the  firm. 

In  the  year  1865,  in  connection  with  the  late  Colonel  Alvah 
Crocker,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  other  capitalists,  he  started 
the  then  small  viUage  of  Turner's  Falls,  which,  by  the  devel- 
opment of  its  unsurpassed  water  power  and  natural  advan- 
tages, has  since  become  a  thriving  town. 

Besides  being  instrumental  in  founding  the  Montague 
Paper  Company  and  Keith  Paper  Company,  in  that  place,  he 


was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  John  Russell  Cutlery  Com- 
pany and  the  Crocker  National  Bank,  all  of  which  undertak- 
ings were  carried  to  a  successful  completion.  He  was  also 
largely  interested  in  other  undertakings,  principally  in  New 
England,  among  them  the  Winnipisiogee  Paper  Company, 
at  Franklin,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Russell  Paper  Com- 
pany, at  Lawrence,  Mass. ,  of  both  of  which  he  was  President 
for  many  years,  and  several  other  mills,  to  all  of  which  he 
devoted  the  untiring  energy  and  steadfast  endeavor  charac- 
teristic of  the  man. 

He  came  to  Brooklyn  to  reside  in  the  year  1846.  He  was, 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  and  always  gave  liberally  of  his  means  to 
the  different  charitable  organizations  and  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  city. 

As  a  man,  he  was  of  a  quiet  disposition,  obtaining  a  degree 
of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  his  home  circle  which  others 
are  accustomed  to  seek  vainly  in  public  life.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  fine  judgment  in  selecting  skillful  workmen 
or  men  to  fill  positions  of  trust;  and,  in  times  of  financial  un- 
certainty, his  practical  expenditure  of  time  and  means  were 
often  more  helpful  than  the  pleasurable  theories  often 
advanced  by  others  of  less  characteristic  decision  and  energy. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  at  his  old  homestead 
at  Southport,  July  7th,  1881,  at  the  age  of  63. 

He  left  a  widow  and  six  children— two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  At  the  time  of  Jiis  death,  besides  being  director 
and  ofacer  in  the  several  large  corporations  in  his  own  line 
of  business,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
the  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Co,  and  the  Southport  National 
Bank. 
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HENRY    C.    HULBERT. 


Henby  C.  Hulbeet,  at  present  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  H.  C.  Hulbert  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  for  over  30 
years  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  is  a  descendant  of  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Hulbert  (or  Hurlbut),  the  ancestor  of  the  Hurlbut 
family  of  Connecticut,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
England,  in  1598,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1630.  In 
1636  he  was  an  ofilcer  of  the  first  company  that  garrisoned 
the  fort  a,t  Saybrook,  Conn. ;  served  and  was  wounded  m  the 
Pequot  war,  and  later,  settled  in  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  where 
he  died,  about  1673,  aged  75  years.  From  his  second  son, 
John,  born  1638,  and  who  settled  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
through  his  third  son,  Ebenezer,  born  1638,  and  his  son, 
Ebenezer  M,*  who  died  in  1777,  and  his  son,  Amos,  born  in 
1752,  and  died  at  Lee,  Mass.,  in  1835,  and  his  son,  Amos  Oeer 
Hulbert,  born  in  1799,  at  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  and  now  liv- 
ing, at  the  age  of  85,  at  Lee,  Mass.,  was  descended  Henry 
Cai-  ton  Hulbert,  and  two  daughters,  Maryette,  who  died  at 
age  of  4  years,  and  Julia,  who  married  Dr.  E.  Wright,  and  is 
now  residing  at  Lee,  Mass. 

Henby  G.  Hulbert  was  born  at  Lee,  Mass.,  December  19, 
1831,  and  attended  the  old  Lee  Academy  until  13  years  of 
age.  He  then  began  his  mercantile  career  in  his  native  place 
by  entering  the  general  store  of  Wilham  Taylor.  After  six 
months  he  returned  to  school  at  the  Lee  Academy,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  16  years  of  age.  Early  in  1848,  he  re- 
entered the  store  of  WiUiam  Taylor  as  junior  clerk.  In  May, 
the  same  yearj  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  dry  goods  store 
of  Plunkett  &  Hulbert,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. ,  then  accounted 
the  largest  dry  goods  establishment  in  Berkshire  county, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  serving  in  turn  as  errand 
boy,  salesman,  and,  the  last  year,  having  been  carefully  in- 
structed in  accounts,  acted  as  book-keeper  and  cashier. 

♦Ebenezer  2d,  was  a  large  property-holder  and  shipping  merchant  in 
Chatham,  or  Portland,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.  He  traced  back  the 
family  to  England,  and  found  the  true  spelling  of  the  name  was 
Evlbert.  He,  at  that  time,  adopted  the  ancient  form,  which  has 
been  continued  by  his  descendants. 

His  mother  was  Cynthia  Bassett,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Bassett  and  Dymojje,  both  early  settlers  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
and  who  migrated  from  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  to  Lee,  Mass.,  about  1770. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Bassett,  who  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  in  1621.  Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
(daughter  of  Sylvanus  and  Thankful)  Dymohe,  cousins;  thereby  being, 
as  she  was  very  proud  of  claiming,  "  a  double  Dymoke,"  a  descendant 
of  the  very  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Dymoke,  in  which  was 
vested  the  hereditary  championship  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England. 

The ofloe  of  Eoyal  Champion  is  a  very  ancient  one.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  William  the  Conqueror;  and,  since  1377,  has  been  attached  to 
the  manor  of  Sorivelsby,  then  held  by  the  Marmion  family.  There 
beingnomaledescendant,  a  Tournament  was  called,  the  successful 
Knight  to  marry  Margery,  the  daughter,  and  continue  the  office.  Sir 
John  DeDyraoke  was  the  fortunate  Knight,  and  his  descendants  have 
Bince  held  the  honorable  position  to  the  present  time,  through  some 
twenty  generations.  The  late  Sir  Heury  Dymoke,  Bart.,  acted  at  the 
coronation  of  William  the  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

^''f^°'^<=8  's  attached  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Scrivelsby,  which 
18  held  by  the  ancient  tenure  known  as  "grand  sergeantry,"  in  which 
one  holds  lands  of  the  King  by  service  which  he  has  to  perform, 
ine  Benice  by  which  Scrivelsby  is  held,  is  that  the  Lord  thereof  shall 
De  the  King's  Champion.  The  duty  of  the  Champion  being  "at  the 
coronation  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  England,  when  the  Sovereign  is  at 
amner  to  ride  cap-a-pie  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  by  the  proclama- 
tion ol  a  herald  make  a  challenge  that  "if  any  man  shall  deny  the 
«.mg  or  Queen's  title  to  the  Crown,  he  is  there  to  defend  it,"  and 
ne  throws  down  his  gage.  This  being  done,  the  King  or  Queen  drink 
mm  and  send  him  a  covered  gilt  cup,  full  of  wine,  which  tl^e 
Champion  drinks,  having  the  cup  for  Ws  fee. 


During  the  last  year  of  his  clerkship  at  Pittsfield,  he  had  a 
great  desire  to  try  his  fortune  in  New  York,  to  which  his 
father  strongly  objected.  Neither  the  offer  of  capital  to  em- 
bark in  business  in  his  native  town,  nor  the  representation 
that  only  three  out  of  a  hundred  succeeded,  deterred  him 
from  his  project,  his  reply  being  that  he  intended  to  be  one 
of  the  three.  To  quiet  the  boy,  his  father  bid  him  go  and 
see  what  he  could  do,  feeling  there  was  but  a  slight  chance 
of  his  procuring  a  situation. 

On  a  stormy  day,  in  February,  1851,  having  procured 
letters  of  recommendation  and  introduction  to  the  firms  of 
Cyrus  W.  Field  &  Co.,  and  White  &  Sheffield,  he  started  for 
New  York  in  search  of  employment.  The  next  morning,  un- 
expectedly, he  met  Mr.  Edward  S.  May,  of  the  firm  of  E.  & 
S.  May,  paper  manufacturers,  of  Lee,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  warehouse  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  &  Co.,  then  a  power  in 
the  paper  trade. 

Upon  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Field  by  Mr.  May,  and  the 
presentation  of  his  letters,  Mr.  Field,  with  his  characteristic 
promptness  and  suavity,  said:  "I  have  no  place  for  you.  I 
know  your  father.  You  are  of  good  stock,  and  if  you  need 
New  York  references,  refer  to  me." 

He  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  call  on  Mr.  Field  again;  for, 
with  Mr.  May,  he  proceeded  to  the  office  of  White  &  Shef- 
field, then  a  leading  house  in  the  trade,  where,  after  a  few 
moments'  conversation,  he  was  requested  to  call  at  13  M. 
Prompt  to  the  minute  he  entered  the  office,  and,  during  the 
conversation  which  ensued,  Mr.  Sheffield  asked  him,  "what 
is  your  intention  in  coming  to  New  York  ?  "  The  reply  was 
promptly  made:  "If  you  give  me  a  position  in  your  house,  I 
intend  to  make  myself  so  useful  that  you  will  give  me  an 
interest  in  your  concern."  Pleased  with  the  boy's  evident 
honesty  and  determination,  he  made  him  a  proposition  to 
come  for  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum. 

He  returned  the  next  day  to  Lee,  consulted  with  his  father, 
accepted  the  position,  and,  after  arranging  his  matters  in 
Pittsfield,  on  March  17,  1851,  with  $10  given  him  by  his 
father,  and  $5  by  his  mother,  with  a  tearful  request  that 
if  he  needed  money  at  any  time,  to  send  to  her,  but  which, 
fortunately,  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  do,  he  started 
forth,  determined  to  work  his  way  upward  without  assistance, 
if  industry  and  perseverance  could  accomplish  it.  Determined 
to  live  within  his  income,  he  (with  a  boy  from  his  native  town) 
engaged  board  in  Willoughby  street,  Brooklyn,  occupying  an 
attic  bed-room,  with  only  three  light  of  glass  in  a  sliding 
window,  one  chair,  and  small  wash-stand.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, managed,  with  his  friend,  to  obtain  a  larger  room  at  a 
moderate  price,  but  always  managed  to  live  within  his  in- 
conae,  and  save  a  little.  On  the  19th  of  March  he  entered  the 
employ  of  White  &  Sheffield  as  office  and  outside  boy. 

Although  the  youngest  clerk  in  the  house,  Mr.  Hulbert  was 
not  long  in  making  his  usefulness  felt.  While  in  Pittsfield  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  being  at  the  store  from  7  A.  M.  until 
10  to  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  hours  of  from  8  A.  M.  to  6 
P.  M.  seemed  short  to  him.  He  was  the  first  one  at  the  store 
and  the  last  one  away.  Having  no  acquaintances,  he  was 
early  to  bed;  and  in  the  morning,  refreshed  and  ready  for  his 
day's  work,  brought  to  his  business  all  the  energy  of  a  New 
England  boy,  willing  to  wca'k  in  any  department  where  he 
could  be  of  use  to  his  employers. 

In  December  the  same  year,  the  book-keeper  and  cashier 
was  taken  sick,  and  the  firm  were  discussing  how  and  what 
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should  be  done  to  keep  up  the  work  and  get  out  the  semi- 
annual account  of  sales.  Young  Hulbert,  hearing  the  conver- 
sation, volunteered  to  do  the  vfork.  His  oflfer  was  received 
with  incredulity  at  first;  the  idea  that  the  youngest  boy  could 
fill  the  place  of  the  highest  salaried  man  in  their  employ 
seemed  absurd;  but  as  nothing  better  could  be  done,  he  was 
bid  to  try  and  see  what  he  could  do,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
with  his  experience  as  book-keeper  and  cashier  at  Pittsfield, 
he  proved  himself  competent,  and  the  work  was  done  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  aU  concerned;  and  from  this  time  on  he 
was  pushed  forward,  acting  as  naost  needed  by  the  firm,  in 
selling,  buying,  negotiating,  etc. 

Soon  after,  a  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between 
White  &  Sheffield  and  Cyrus  W.  Field  &  Co.,  the  feeling  ran 
so  high  that  the  latter  returned  unanswered  the  letters  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Sheffield  directed  Mr.  Hulbert  to  take  a  letter  in 
person  to  Mr.  Field  and  settle  the  matter.  Entering  Mr. 
Field's  office  and  presenting  Mr.  Sheffield's  letter  to  Mr. 
Field,  the  latter  read  it  and  passed  it  to  his  partner,  who, 
having  read  it,  returned  it  to  Mr.  Field,  who,  without  a  word, 
directed  his  confidential  clerk  to  return  the  same  to  White  & 
Sheffield.  Mr.  Hulbert,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silent,  sug- 
gested at  this  point  that  a  settlement  was  no  doubt  desired  by 
all  parties,  but  that  it  could  never  be  reached  by  returning 
letters  unanswered.  "Are  you  empowered  to  settle  this  mat- 
ter,'' asked  Mr.  Field,  sharply.  Mr.  Hulbert  rephed  he  was, 
and  forthwith  entered  into  the  discussion,  which  residted  in 
settling  the  affair  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  and 
from  this  time  he  was  entrusted  vpith  many  matters  requiring 
careful  and  dehcate  manipulation.  He  advanced  rapidly  in 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  so  valuable 
did  he  become,  that  January  1st,  1855,  less  than  four  years 
from  the  time  he  obtained  his  position  as  youngest  boy,  he 
was  given  an  interest  in  the  profits  in  lieu  of  a  salary.  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1856,  at  the  age  of  24  years,  he  was  admitted  a 
partner  in  the  concern,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to  J.  B. 
Sheffield  &  Co. ,  thus  fulfilling  his  promise  made  Mr.  Sheffield, 
in  1851,  that  he  intended  to  make  himself  so  valuable  they 
would  give  him  an  interest  in  their  firm. 

September  13th,  1854,  at  the  age  of  23  years,  Mr.  Hulbert 
was  married  to  Miss  Susan  R.  Cooley  (step-daughter  of  Wm. 
Porter,  Esq.,  Attorney-at-Law^,  of  Lee,  Mass.  He  was  then 
on  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  year  and  was  worth  less  than  $300, 
but  he  had  no  fear  of  his  ability  to  furnish  a  good  support. 
Two  years  later  Mrs.  Hulbert  became  a  confirmed  invalid, 
unable  to  even  turn  herself  in  bed,  and  for  three  years  re- 
mained in  this  most  helpless  condition,  and  it  was  over  seven 
years  before  she  was  restored  to  fuU  health  again.  The  ex- 
penses incurred  taxed  the  pluck  and  resources  of  the  young 
merchant  to  the  extreme,  and  though  the  panic  of  1857  swept 
away  a  portion  of  his  profits,  he  managed  to  preserve  his 
financial  credit  intact. 

During  the  crisis  of  1857  he  went  West,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  his  house  by  making  settlements  and 
opening  new  accounts;  his  office  knowledge  enabling  him  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  financial  condition  of  his 
customers. 

On  January  1,  1858,  the  term  of  the  co-partnership  of  J.  B. 
Sheffield  &  Co.  expired,  and  Mr.  Hulbert  declined  to  renew 
it,  although  offered  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on  his  former 
interest.  In  March,  1858,  a  settlement  with  J.  B.  Sheffield 
&  Co.  having  been  effected,  he  formed  a  new  co-partnership 
with  his  cousin,  Milan  Hulbert,  of  Boston,  as  general  partner, 
and  Otis  Daniell,  of  the  same  place,  as  special  partner.  The 
name  of  the  new  firm  was  H.  C.  &  M.  Hulbert,  its  capital 
was  $40,000,  and  the  principal  business  it  proposed  to  carry 
on  was  the  sale  of  paper  makers'  supplies,  the  sale  of  paper 


being  only  a  secondary  object.  H.  C.  Hulbert  was  then  only 
26  years  old.  Immediately  on  the  formation  of  the  firm  he 
went  to  Europe  to  make  connections  for  purchasing  paper- 
makers'  materials,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  valuable  exclu- 
sive agencies,  which  the  house  retains  at  the  present  day 
He  returned  in  October,  1858,  and  opened  a  house  at  83  John 
street.  Thus  began  the  firm  of  H.  C.  &  M.  Hulbert,  which 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  and  honorable  career  to  the  time  of  its 
dissolution  in  1873. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  election  Mr.  Hulbert  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  news  reached  Liverpool  the  day  after  he  had 
sailed  for  New  York.  It  was  not  until  the  steamship  arrived 
off  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  pUot  had  brought  some  papers  on 
board,  that  he  became  aware  of  the  fact.  Mrs.  Hulbert,  who 
was  standing  beside  him  as  he  glanced  over  the  papers,  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter.  "Nothing,"  he  rephed,  "except 
that  there  is  the  biggest  kind  of  a  panic  in  New  York." 
During  the  crisis  of  1857,  Cyrus  W.  Field's  partners  suspended 
while  he  was  on  the  way  from  Liverpool  to  this  city,  and  the 
recollection  of  that  circumstance  at  this  time  not  unnaturally 
caused  Mr.  Hulbert  the  gravest  anxiety.  When  the  ship 
reached  her  pier  the  first  representative  of  his  house  that  he 
met  was  a  small  boy.  "Well  Johnny,"  said  he,  what  is  the 
news?"  "Oh,  nothing,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "  except  every- 
body's 'busting.'"  "What!  have  we  'busted,'  Johnny?" 
"Oh,  no,  sir  !  We  ain't  that  kind."  Mr.  Hulbert  said  after- 
wards that  the  relief  afforded  by  the  boy's  answer  was  inex- 
pressible. Going  from  the  steamer  direct  to  the  Astor  Home, 
and  leaving  his  wife  with  the  remark  that  he  might  not  be 
home  until  late,  he  went  to  his  warehouse,  and,  before  leaving, 
made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  exact  condition  and 
every  detail  of  the  firm's  finances,  and  the  next  day  was  at 
his  post  planning  and  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  The 
house  never,  even  during  the  trying  times  of  1861-62,  received 
any  financial  aid  from  its  special  partner,  or  asked  a  financial 
favor  from  any  of  its  creditors. 

At  this  time,  H.  C.  &  M.  Hulbert  were  doing  business  with 
Goodwin  &  Sheldon,  paper-makers,  near  Hartford.  Some  of 
their  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  old  Hartford  Bank, 
which,  taking  a  sudden  fit  of  uneasiness,  sent  to  inquire  about 
the  Hulberts,  of  Leonard  Church,  who  had  been  president  of 
the  Lee  Bank,  at  Lee,  Mass.,  but  had  afterward  removed  to 
Hartford.  Mr.  Church  rephed,  "I  do  not  know  how  much 
money  they  have  ;  but  I  know  the  boys  and  the  stock  they 
come  from,  and  if  you  have  any  of  their  paper  that  you  don't 
want,  I  wUl  take  it,  less  interest."  The  bank,  itisneedlesB 
to  add,  did  not  part  with  the  paper. 

Goodwin  &  Sheldon  eventually  failed,  owing,  among  others, 
H.  C.  &  M.  Hulbert  and  David  Leavitt,  well  known  for  years 
as  the  president  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  who  was  a 
connection  of  Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Hulbert  had  secured  his 
claim  by  a  special  agreement,  but  when  he  met  Mr.  Leavitt 
in  Hartford,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement,  the 
latter  disputed  the  vaUdity  of  this  agreement.  Mr.  Hulbert 
said  he  was  wUling  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
their  lawyers,  so  the  pai-ty  adjourned  to  Mr.  Hulbert's  room 
in  the  hotel,  where  the  legal  gentlemen  proceeded  to  argue 
the  question.  Mi-.  Hulbert's  lawyer  cited  a  precedent  which 
Mr.  Leavitt's  lawyer  declared  was  not  in  a  parallel  case.  The 
former  began  to  argue  that  it  was  a  parallel  case,  when  Mr. 
Hulbert  suddenly  interrupted  him  by  saying :  "Allow  me  to 
suggest  that  you  ask  one  question,  and  that  is,  in  what  respect 
the  paraUel  does  not  hold  ?"  His  lawyer  saw  at  once  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  pressing  that  question^  and  the  other 
side,  finding  that  it  was  not  as  easy  to  demonstrate  as  w 
deny,  yielded  within  three  minutes.  Mr.  Hulbert  therefore 
got  his  money.    This  transaction  greatly  pleased  Mr.  Leavitt, 
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notwithstanding  that  he  lost  money  by  it;  and  returning  to 
New  York  in  the  same  train  with  Mr.  Hulbert,  he  said : 
"Hulbert,  do  you  get  as  much  accommodation  as  you  want 
at  the  American  Exchange  Bank  ?  " 
"    "Not  always,"  repUed  Mr.  Hulbert. 

"Well "said  Mr.  Leavitt  (who  was  its  former  president), 
"if  they  don't  treat  you  liberally  let  me  know  and  I  wiU  see 
you  are  well  cared  for." 

On  May  1, 1861,  the  firm  moved  from  83  John  street  to. 13 
Beekman  street,  where  it  remained  for  twenty  years.  On 
January  1, 1862,  Mr.  Daniell  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness to  the  general  partners,  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  giving 
them  three  years,  to  pay  in  instaUments  without  requiring 
any  security  whatever.  Notwithstanding  that  the  firm  sus- 
tained heavy  losses  from  the  panic  of  1861,  Mr.  Daniell  re- 
ceived, ia  addition  to  his  original  capital,  a  handsome  share 
■  I;  of  profits, 

On  the  first  of  January,  1872,  Milan  Hulbert  withdrew 
from  the  firm.  H.  C.  Hulbert  then  took  into  partnership 
Joseph  H.  Sutphin  and  George  P.  Hulbert,  and  the  name  of 
the  firm  was  changed  to  H.  C.  Hulbert  &  Co.  Both  of  these 
young  gentlemen  had  been  clerks  in  the  house  from  boyhood, 
and  the  latter  was  a  cousin  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  George 
P.  Hulbert  died  before  the  close  of  1872,  and  the  other  part- 
ners have  continued  under  the  same  firm  name.     Up  to  this 


date  the  credit  of  the  house  ranks  as  high  as  that  of  any  firm 
in  the  trade. 

Mrs.  Hulbert  died  in  August,  1883,  leaving  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Susan  C,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jos.  H.  Sutphin 
(Mr.  Hulbert's  only  partner);  the  younger  daughter,  Caroline 
Beardsley  Hulbert,  was  born  October  5,  1870. 

Mrs.  Hulbert  was  for  many  years  the  treasurer  of  the 
Brooklyn  Industrial  School  and  Home  for  Destitute  Children, 
in  which  she  always  took  a  deep  interest.  Mr.  Hulbert  is 
also  one  of  its  avdisors. 

Mr.  Hulbert  has  never  sought  office  or  allowed  his  name  to 
be  used  except  with  the  strongest  and  best  corporations  in  the 
country. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  a  director  in  the  Importers' 
and  Traders'  National  Bank  of  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  South  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  as  well 
as  of  several  other  companies. 

January  1,  1880,  Mr.  Hulbert  shook  off  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness, which  he  had  borne  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and,  with 
his  family,  started  on  a  pleasure  trip  for  England,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Athens,  Constantinople  and  the  Continent,  return- 
ing to  New  York  in  September  the  same  year,  since 
which  time  he  has,  as  usual,  been  managing  his  various  in- 
trests. 


AARON    D.    FARMER. 


Aaeon  D.  Faehek. — There  are  in  the  United 
States  nearly  10,000  newspapers,  and  probably  twice 
that  number  of  printing  offices  for  the  production  of 
every  class  of  printing,  from  a  business  card  to  an 
encyclopedia;  and  in  every  one  of  these  offices,  to  every 
printer  employed  therein,  the  name  of  the  firm  of 
Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  is  as  a  household  word.  This 
house  was  established  in  1810;  and,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  was  owned  by  Elihu  White,  and  located 
at  the  corner  of  Lombard  and  Thames  streets.  New 
York. 

Aaron  D.  Farmer,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
now,  and  for  many  years  past,  the  owner  of  this  time- 
honored  enterprise,  was  born  in  Bolton,  Tolland  county. 
Conn.,  in  January,  1816. 

In  1830,  he  came  to  New  York,  and  entered  Elihu 
White's  type  foundry,  then  located  as  above  stated, 
where  his  efficiency  in  the  manufacturing  department 
was  recognized,  and  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
same.  Charles  T.  White  &  Co.  were  the  successors  of 
Ehhu  White,  and  were  superseded,  in  1857,  by 
Farmer,  Little  &  Co. 

Of  the  present  members  of  the  house  it  can  be  said 

that  they  are  all  active  workers  and  practical  men  in 

their  trade;  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  having  been 

or  more  than  half  a  century  continuously  connected 

with  the  business,  to  numerous  details  of  which  he 

gives  his  personal  attention,  though  past  the  age 


at  which  a  less  active  man  would  have  relinquished 
his  cares  to  younger  heads  and  hands. 

Mr.  Farmer  is  exceedingly  strong  and  well  pre- 
served, mentally  and  physically,  and  the  enterprise  of 
his  younger  years,  the  influence  of  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  his  cel- 
ebrated house,  seems  to  be  unimpaired  by  the  passage 
of  time.  He  is  a  Republican  in  political  faith,  though 
in  no  sense  of  the  term  a  politician,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  an  attendant  upon  the  services  of  old  St. 
Anne's  church,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  its  various  - 
interests.  He  married  Sarah  Burns,  of  New  York, 
and  has  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The  latter,  Mr. 
William  W.  Farmer,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  and  from  early  youth  has  accus- 
tomed himself  to  the  various  processes  of  type  manu- 
facture, and  is  now  practically  conversant  with  the 
entire  range  of  knowledge  in  this  special  department; 
surpassed,  perhaps,  by  his  father  only,  who  is  often 
called  upon  by  type  founders  of  long  experience  as  an 
expert  in  many  nice  questions,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  arise  concerning  type  and  its  manufacture. 

The  firm  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.  employ  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  hands,  and 
make  all  descriptions  of  plain  and  ornamental  types, 
borders,  rules,  dashes  and  ornaments,  besides  making 
their  own  tj^pe-casting  machines,  steel  punches,  mat- 
rices, and  other  necessary  appointments  to  a  first-class 
type  foundry. 
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DANIEL    C.    ROBBINS. 


Daniel  C.  Robbins,  of  the  -well-known  firm  of 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  wholesale  druggists  and  manu- 
facturing chemists,  was  born  at  Roslyn,  New  York,  in 
the  year  1815.  He  engaged  in  the  drug  business  as  an 
assistant  in  an  apothecary  establishment  in  the  year 
1826,  and  continued  in  this  pursuit  until  April  1st,  1833, 
when  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  firm  of  Olcott 
&  McKesson,  who  had  commenced  the  wholesale  or 
jobbing  trade  in  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  in  the  month 
of  January  previous.  Mr.  Robbins,  while  engaged  in 
this  establishment,  continued  his  studies  in  pharmacy; 
and  graduating  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  year  1836,  was  admitted  into  partnership  with 
Charles  M.  Olcott  and  John  McKesson  in  the  year  1841. 
The  new  firm  took  the  title  of  Olcott,  McKesson  &  Co., 
and  commenced  business  by  purchasing  the  stock  and 
good  will  of  David  Pratt,  the  successor  of  the  old  house 
of  Warren,  Pratt  &  Co.;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
purchased  the  premises  and  building  at  127  Maiden 
Lane,  to  which  they  removed  on  the  1st  of  May,  1842. 

The  warehouse,  with  stock  and  fixtures,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  2d  of  July,  1850,  but  the 
premises  were  rebuilt  within  a  few  months,  and  a  new 
partnership  established  by  the  same  partners,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Olcott,  McKesson  &  Robbins. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Olcott,  the  senior  partner,  died  in 
August,  1853,  and  the  business  was  continued  by 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  which  has  continued  to  be  the 
firm  title  of  the  house.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Olcott's 
assistant  in  the  financial  department  of  the  business, 
was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  January,  1854.  John 
McKesson,  Jr.,  was  admitted  in  1865,  William  Hull 
Wickham  in  IS'/O,  and  Charles  A.  Robbins,  son  of  D. 
C.  Robbins,  in  18Y6,  all  of  whom  had  been  previously 
connected  with  the  house  as  assistants  in  various 
capacities.  To  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  trade, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  increasing  business, 
Messrs.  McKesson  &  Robbins  built,  in  1855,  a  large 
business  warehouse,  which  is  situated  on  Fulton  street, 
near  William  street.  The  building  is  a  brick  structure 
with  a  front  on  Fulton  street  of  50  feet,  and  comprises 
Nos.  91  and  93  Fulton  street,  and  80,  82  and  84  Ann 
street,  with  an  area  of  a  little  over  60  by  120  feet, 
with  5  stories  in  front  on  Fulton  street  and  6  stories  in 
the  rear  on  Ann  street,  with  basement  and  vaults  and 
subcellar,  making  a  total  of  50,000  square  feet  of  floor 
room  on  the  premises. 

As  this  main  building  in  time  came  to  be  wholly 
required  for  the  display  of  stock  and  for  the  execution 
of  orders,  the  storage  of  goods  was  mainly  accomplished 
in  three  other  and  separate  buildings.  From  the  incon- 
venience  arising  from  this  want  of   concentration  of 


stock,  and  the  necessities  of  an  increasing  business  the 
firm  built,  in  1879,  an  adjoining  building,  50  by  120 
feet,  thus  doubling  their  former  space. 

The  principal  part  of  this  additional  extension,  50  by 
120  feet,  is  now  occupied  by  extensive  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions. In  addition  to  their  extensive  importing,  dis- 
tributing and  manufacturing  business,  McKesson  & 
Robbins  are  considerable  exporters  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  firm  has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  trade, 
and  with  every  improvement  in  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy, as  well  as  in  mercantile  business.  They  have 
aimed  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  profession, 
and  their  success  in  these  endeavors  is  generally  admit- 
ted. They  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  well-known  medicinal  and  officinal  specialties  which 
are  widely  used  and  approved.  They  were  the  first  to 
introduce  into  general  use  the  capsulation  of  quinme 
and  other  medicinal  drugs,  whereby  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians  have  been  rendered  less  obnoxious  without 
interfering  with  their  efficacy;  while  such  a  perfect  divi- 
sion and  combination  of  materials  is  eJBEected  that  every 
capsule  or  pill,  as  these  are  frequently  called,  is  abso- 
lutely certain  to  contain  the  actual  amount  in  the 
formula. 

The  importance  of  this  can  be  readily  appreciated 
where  active  poisons  are  prescribed,  and  it  has  almost 
revolutionized  the  dispensing  of  medicines.  In  mer- 
cantile transactions  in  the  purchase  of  crude  drags,  the 
same  care  and  foresight  has  been  manifested;  and  this 
distinguished  house,  which  is  the  growth  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  steady  application  and  development,  possesses 
superior  facilities  and  a  most  enviable  reputation  where- 
ever  known.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  important  locality  where  it  is  not  known,  because 
the  drug  trade  is  the  least  circumscribed  of  all  pursuits. 
All  the  most  important  remedies  in  the  crude  or  nat- 
ural form  are  indigenous  to  special  countries;  as,  for 
example,  quinine,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
remedies,  is  the  product  of  the  cinchona  tree,  which 
only  grows  at  a  high  elevation,  while  it  is  the  special 
remedy  for  the  depressing  malarial  diseases  which  pre- 
vail in  low  countries.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said 
that  the  science  and  the  practice  of  medicine  is  similar 
in  all  civilized  countries,  as  a  constant  exchange  of 
remedies  and  of  collective  experience  takes  place. 
The  profession,  also,  of  medicine,  while  it  may  not  be 
said  to  hold  a  superior  place  among  other  prof essions,  is 
really  one  of  the  most  important,  because  it  cannot  be 
circumscribed  by  any  future  progress.    Wars  may 
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cease,  the  practice  of  law  may  be  greatly  limited,  and 
the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  race  improve,  or  the 
cultivation  of  its  powers  become  less  difficult,  and  there- 
fore less  important;  but  the  province  of  the  physician 
will  never  he  less  needful,  for  all  the  great  problems  of 
Hrth  and  life  and  death  can  never  be  diminished;  they 
can  only  be  more  appreciated  as  civilization  advances. 
Among  the  truths  which  pertain  to  human  life,  none 
is  better  understood  among  intelligent  observers  than 
the  fact  that  as  all  the  savage  races  disappear  when 
placed  in  contact  with  civilized  life,  the  continuance  of 
civilized  life  is  hardly  possible  without  the  care  of  medi- 
cal science  and  those  sanitary  provisions  which  increase  in 
importance  with  the  increase  of  population  everywhere. 


Mr.  Robbing  was  married,  and  became  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  in  the  year  1846.  He  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  surrounded  with  all  those  attractions  for  which 
Brooklyn  is  justly  famous  as  a  city  of  model  American 
homes.  He  is  an  old  and  highly-esteemed  citizen,  and 
has  always  evinced  a  warm  interest  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city  whei'e  he  resides.  He  is  an 
able  contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  profession;  and 
has  earned  a  degree  of  learning,  experience  and 
literary  ability  in  the  improvement  of  his  profession, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  commercial  questions  in  which 
the  public  is  greatly  interested,  which  gives  him  a 
deserved  reputation  in  the  business  circles  of  the 
metropolis  as  well  as  in  the  country  at  large. 


LEWIS    T.    LAZELL. 


Me.  Lewis  T.  Lazell,  senior  member  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Lazell,  Marsh  &  Gardiner,  wholesale 
dealers  in  drugs  and  druggists'  supplies,  at  No.  10 
Gold  street,  New  York,  and  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  is  descended  from  Huguenot  stock,  and 
was  born  in  Bellingham,  Massachusetts,  February  19, 
1825. 

The  first  of  the  name  of  Lazell,  in  America,  came  to 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  163 Y.  The  family  re- 
mained in  that  State,  and  many  of  the  name,  in  succes- 
sive generations,  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Hingham,  and 
of  Bridgewater.  Joshua  Lazell,  great-grandfather  of 
Lewis  T.  Lazell,  lived  at  Bellingham,  Massachusetts, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  American  cause  in  the  Revolution, 
and  was  at  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  hut  is  thought  not  to  have  participated  in  that 
historical  engagement. 

Joshua  Lazell  had  children  named  Warren,  Daniel, 
John,  Lavinia  and  Elias.  John,  one  of  these,  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  became  a  judge,  and  was  known  as  a 
prominent  man  m  his  time.  Daniel  was  a  farmer  at 
Bellingham,  and  was  a  leader  among  the  Baptists  of 
that  locality,  long  holding  the  office  of  deacon  of  the 
old  Bellingham  Baptist  Church.  He  died,  leaving 
children  named  Warren,  Jonathan  E.,  Nathan,  Lorinda 
and  Caroline.  Jonathan  E.  Lazell  became  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  and  at  one  time  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Brooklyn.  Warren  Lazell  passed 
lus  early  life  on  a  farm,  and  later  became  a  New  Eng- 
land schoolmaster.  He  married  Miss  Sophia  Thurber, 
and  not  long  afterward,  when  Lewis  T.  Lazell,  his  eld- 
est child,  was  an  infant,  removed  from  Bellingham  to 
Worcester,  where  he  became  known  as  a  school  teacher, 
and  later  as  a  bookseller. 

Lewis  T.  Lazell  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
Worcester;  and,  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  book-store  of  Clarendon  Harris,  who 
IS  Btiil  Uving,  and  a  highly  esteemed  resident  of  that 


city.  Soon  afterward,  Warren  Lazell  became  the 
owner  of  another  book-store;  and,  in  1842,  his  son  began 
to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  He  was 
then  seventeen  years  of  age.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Troy,  New  York,  and  for  a  year  was  employed  in  a 
factory  there.  In  1845,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  re- 
turned to  Worcester,  where  he  associated  himself  with 
an  apothecary  named  David  Scott,  Jr.,  and  engaged  in 
the  drug  trade. 

Five  years  after  thus  beginning  the  career  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  make  the  business  success  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Lazell  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  continued  the  business  as  sole  proprietor 
until  1855;  when  he  removed  to  New  York,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Edward  H.  Marsh,  a  former  clerk  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  bought  the  jobbing  trade  of  Haskell,  Merrick 
&  Bull,  at  No.  10  Gold  street,  where  he  has  since  been 
located;  his  partners  in  the  transaction  being  Mr.  Marsh 
and  Mr.  Freneau  Hunn,  a  former  employe  of  Messrs. 
Haskell,  Merrick  &  Bull.  Mr.  Hunn  retired  from  the 
firm  on  account  of  ill-health,  in  January,  1860,  and 
died  not  long  afterward.  At  the  date  mentioned,  Mr. 
Warren  B.  Gardiner  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and 
the  house  then  became  known  as  that  of  Lazell,  Marsh 
&  Gardiner.  Mr.  Gardiner  retired  in  January,  1881, 
and  the  business  has  since  been  continued  under  the 
same  firm  name.  Mr.  Alfred  N.  Andrus  became  a 
partner  in  the  concern  in  July,  1883.  This  business, 
which  Mr.  Lazell  and  his  associates  began  on  a  small 
scale,  has,  despite  the  periods  of  financial  distress 
through  which  it  has  passed,  been  very  successful,  and 
having  been  enlarged  and  increased  five-fold,  the  trade 
of  the  firm  now  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Politically,  Mr.  Lazell  is  a  Republican,  but  the  de- 
mands of  his  business  have  been  so  unremitting  upon  his 
time  and  energies,  that  he  has  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  devote  more  than  passing  attention  to  public 
affairs,  though  taking  the  interest  of  an  earnest  and 
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well-informed  citizen  in  all  questions  affecting  our  na- 
tional existence  or  the  public  prosperity.  In  religious 
belief  be  adheres  to  the  faith  of  his  family,  and  has 
long  been  a  member,  and  for  twenty-five  years  a  trus- 
tee, of  the  Pierrepont  Street  Baptist  Church  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  married  Miss  Ellen  Stone,  second  daughter  of 
Daniel  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
has  four  daughters. 

Among  sportsmen,  Mr.  Lazell  has  a  wide  and  envi- 
able reputation;  and  he  has  long  been  an  ardent  and  in- 


defatigable disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  is  recognized 
as  an  enthusiastic  angler.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Ognossoc  Angling  Association,  of  Franklin 
county,  Maine;  and  spends  the  month  of  September 
each  year,  fishing  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  Pine  Tree 
State.  An  earnest,  devoted  adherent  to  any  cause  he 
espouses,  he  is  regarded  by  those  interested  in  this  clnh 
and  by  others  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact 
in  connection  with  business,  social,  religious,  charitable 
or  public  interests,  as  at  once  generous  and  helpful. 


JEREMIAH    J.    RAPPF.LYEA 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Polkert  Eapi^elyea  and  Agnes  De  Bevoise, 
his  wife.  He  was  born  Pebruary,  15th,  1813, 
in  the  old  Rappelyea  house,  built  by  his  great-grand- 
father and  situated  on  Cripple  Bush  Road,  Walla- 
bout.  He  was  educated  in  the  small  red  school-house 
situated  on  the  same  road  at  a  point  where  Flushing 
avenue  now  crosses  Lee  avenue ;  and  whicli  was  tlie 
same  building  in  which  liis  uncle  and  guardian,  Gen. 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  started  a  Sunday  school  in  the  year 
1830,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Lee  Avenue 
Sunday  School.  In  this  same  red  school-house  was 
afterwards  held  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
public  schools  in  the  city,  presided  over  by  the  late 
Samuel  C.  Barnes,  and  known  as  No.  4.  After  receiv- 
ing a  common-school  education,  he  entered  the  grocery 
store  of  Ralph  Malbone,  which  then  occupied  the  point 
now  or  lately  occupied  by  the  Long  Island  Savings 
Bank. 


He  there  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
prominent  down-town  people,  such  as  Domonie  John- 
son, Bergen  Stryker,  and  others.  He  was  employed 
there  some  time  as  clerk,  until  his  guardian  thought  it 
better  that  he  should  return  to  the  farm,  and  there  he 
remained  until  he  moved  from  the  old  house;  being  the 
last  Rappelyea  who  lived  there,  as  it  was  shortly  after- 
wards torn  down  on  account  of  its  age.  j  During  hia 
residence  in  the  old  house,  he  married  Ann  Pilliag. 
They  then  moved  with  their  three  children  to  the 
house  he  had  built  on  the  upper  portion  of  his  farm, 
where  he  led  a  quiet  farmer's  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Brooklyn  Horse  Guards,  until  trouble  arose  in 
regard  to  foreigners  in  the  ranks;  when  he  took  sides 
with  the  foreigners,  Hilliard,  Dobson,  McLeer,  Pilling 
and  others,  and  helped  form  the  Washington  Horse,  of 
which  company  he  was  made  Pirst  Lieutenant,  the  only 
public  office  he  ever  held.  He  died  May  6th,  1868,  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year. 
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HISTORY 

OF    THE 

MEDICAL     PROFESSION 

OP  THE 

City   of   Brooklyn, 

1822-1884. 


IN  pages  414  to  418,  we  recorded  the  History  of 
the  Medical  Profession    in  Kings  County,   from 
its  earliest  known  beginnings    to  the  formation, 
in  1822,  of  the  Kings    County  Medical  Society. 
We  now  proceed  to  trace   the   history  of   this    So- 
ciety, and  the  profession  generally,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.* 

Kings  County  Medical  Society.  —  In  1837  the 
society  ordered  three  hundred  copies  of  their  by-laws 
printed.  It  may  be  stated,  in  passing,  that  evidence  ex- 
ists indicating  that  in  1822,  and  again  in  1829,  the 
society  had  its  constitution  printed.  At  this  last  date 
there  were  thirty-six  active  members  belonging  to  the 
society.  In  1836  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  State  Soci- 
ety was  adopted,  and  in  1848  the  code  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  From  its  formation,  in 
1822,  till  the  repeal  of  that  power  by  the  Legislature 
in  1881,  the  Kings  County  Society  conferred  sixteen 
licenses  to  practice  medicine. 

Among  the  many  men  who  have  belonged,  and  now 
belong,  to  the  profession,  there  are  but  very  few  who 
have  violated  their  faith  as  physicians  and  their  honor 
as  men.  The  vast  majority  have  followed  their  calling 
in  the  full  spirit  of  its  nobility;  have  met  and  combat- 
ted  disease  and  death  without  fear  and  without  pre- 
sumpiion;  and  many,  far  more  than  can  be  estimated, 
have  not  only  given  their  time  and  strength  in  work,  in 
medical  charities,  but  have  contributed  as  well  the 
liard-earned  fees  obtained  from  wealthier  patients  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  suffering  in  the  homes  of 
poverty  and  woe.  Faithfully  working  in  their  chosen 
fields  of  labor  till  the  hour  came  for  their  departure, 
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they  have  left  but  small  record  of  their  toil  behind 
them  as  individuals.  In  a  profession  where  disease  and 
death  are  the  enemies  that  must  be  met,  many  have 
contracted  the  contagion  which  they  were  seeking 
to  overcome,  and  have  died  in  harness.  In  a  busi- 
ness that  is  not  over  lucrative,  most  of  its  followers 
have  reached  their  end  poor,  and  left  their  families 
without  competence.  While  their  individual  records 
are  not  voluminous,  their  work  in  the  abstract  has  small 
need  of  a  historiographer.  The  limits  of  this  work 
render  it  impossible  to  mention  more  than  the  few  of 
those  who,  by  their  abilities  either  in  discovery  or  by , 
their  contributions  to  medical  literature,  have  become 
leaders  in  the  profession ;  but  leaders  in  any  cause  are 
useless,  unless  sustained  by  the  rank  and  file  ;  while 
leaders  direct,  armies  fight  battles.  Among  the  few 
names  that  may  be  mentioned  is  that  of 

De.  MA.THEW  Wemdell,  first  Vice-President  and  sixth. 
President  of  the  Society  He  came  to  Brooklyn,  from  his 
birthplace,  Albany;  having  been  a  student  with  Dr.  Hyde, 
of  Bethlehem,  N.  Y  He  became  a  licentiate  in  1804,  and, 
entering  into  partnership  with  Dr.  Charles  Ball,  in,  or  about 
1806,  he  opened  an  office  at  the  corner  of  Sands  and  Fulton 
streets.  The  Doctor  was  a  practitioner  in  the  days  when  Calo- 
mel, Jalap  and  blood-letting  prevailed;  and,  when  it  is  said 
that  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  a  statement  that  he  believed 
in  the  efficacy  of  that  treatment  is  unnecessary.  Dignified, 
courteous,  and  with  great  natural  ability,  to  which  he  had 
added  by  study,  he  obtained  and  retained  a  large  practice. 
For  many  years  he  was  Health  Officer  of  the  city,  and,  in 
hours  of  pestilence,  as  well  as  quiet,  displayed  keen  executive 
ability.  The  end  of  his  life  was  somewhat  sad.  He  exceeded 
the  allotted  age  of  man  by  some  eleven  years.  Under  the 
long-continued  strain,  his  mind  had  weakened,  and  he  be- 
came a  devotee  to  the  form  of  gambling  known  as  "policy." 
His  end  came  from  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  July,  1860. 


Dr.  Adrian  Vanderveer,  born  in  Flatbush,  December  21, 
1796,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Cornells  Vanderveer,  who 
settled  in  the  village  in  1683.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college; 
and,  when  16,  entered  Columbia  College,  graduating  with 
a  very  creditable  record  in  1816.  He  studied  medicine  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  being  also  an 
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office  student  of  the  late  emiaent  surgeon,  Dr.  Wright  Post. 
In  1819,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  graduated  as  M.  D., 
and  entered  upon  a  practice  which  ere  long  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Kings  county.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  Society,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  that  body, 
and  became  its  seventh  president,  holding  that  office 
during  the  years  1837-38.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  note 
that  he  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Henry  were  the  only  members 
of  the  society,  at  its  organization,  who  were  graduates 
from  a  medical  college,  the  other  members  being  licen- 
tiates. In  the  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832,  Dr. 
Vanderveer  was  appointed  Health  Officer  of  Flatbush.  In 
1838,  he  abandoned  general  practice  and  confined  himself  to 
a  special  branch  of  the  profession,  contemporaneously  with 
Dr.  Sabine,  of  New  York.  This,  of  course,  aroused  some  op- 
position from  his  medical  brethren  ;  but,  persevering  in  his 
ideas,  he  eventually  accomplished  great  success,  patients  vis- 
iting him  from  all  over  the  country  and  from  abroad.  He 
also  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from  distinguished 
English  and  Continental  surgeons  and  physicians,  seeking  ad- 
vice in  his  speciality,  and  informing  him  of  the  marked  suc- 
cess of  his  method  in  the  cases  they  had  sent  to  him  for  treat- 
ment. His  success  was,  indeed,  remarkable ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  no  record  of  his  cases  was  kept,  and  that  he  never 
published  anything  on  the  subject.  With  an  office  at  Flat- 
bush  and  another  in  Brooklyn,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  attend  to  all  who  applied  to  him.  Long  before  office 
hours,  a  line  of  carriages  was  in  waiting  in  front  of  his 
office;  and  from  his  Brooklyn  office  he  was  seldom  able  to 
return  until  long  after  midnight.  Had  he  not  been  possessed 
of  an  iron  constitution,  as  well  as  untiring  energy  and  an  in- 
domitable will,  he  could  not  have  accomplished  his  work. 
But  twelve  years  of  this  labor  ended  in  an  attack  of  paralysis 
in  1850;  and,  though  he  rallied  from  it,  and  associated  with 
him  his  nephew  and  student,  Dr.  John  R.  Vanderveer,  yet 
he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  relinquish  practice  entirely. 
He  died  July  5,  1857,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  In  1833,  he  was 
medical  adviser  to  the  village  Board  of  Health;  in  1825,  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  he  organized  the  Reformed  Church  Sabbath 
School;  was  its  superintendent  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
an  elder  for  many  years.  He  was  a  thorough  Bible  student, 
well  versed  in  theological  lore;  and  especially  interested  in 
horticulture,  his  garden  being  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  from  all  climes.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  de- 
cision, clear  intellect  and  sound  judgment.* 

Contemporary  with  Dr.  Vanderveer,  for  many  years, 
vi'as 

Dr.  John  Barrea  Zabeiskie,  son  of  Rev.  John  L.  Zabriskie 
and  Sarah  Barrea  de  1  a  Montagnie,  born  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y . , 
April  20,  1805;  removed  with  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  six, 
to  Millstone,  N.  J.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  a  private 
tutor;  and,  when  sixteen,  entered,  as  junior,  Union  College, 
where  his  father  had  been  a  msmber  of  the  first  class  which 
graduated  in  1797.  At  college  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Hon.  John  A.  Lott ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
college  course, -began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Wm.  McKeesick,  attending  two  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  He  became 
a  licentiate  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society  in  1827,  but  not 
being  satisfied  with  this  license,  he  took  a  final  course  of  lec- 
tures and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
April  6th,  1837.  He  began  practice  in  New  York  rity ;  but,  in 
1830,  when  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Rapelyea  moved  to  Brooklyn,  Za- 
briskie took  his  place  in  New  Lots,  where  his  peculiar  tal- 
ents, affable  manners  and  remarkable  professional  skill  soon 
brought  him  into  an  extensive  practice  in  the  county,  al- 
though the  field  was  already  occupied  by  eminent  physicians. 


In  1829,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Society.  He  held  at  different  times  the  o&ce  of  secretary 
censor  (1833),  delegate  to  the  State  Medical  Society  (1830)' 
and  president  of  the  County  Society  in  1839.  Deeply 
engaged  as  he  was  in  professional  duties,  he  found  time 
to  devote  to  the  public  weal.  In  1847,  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Flatbush  School  District,  which  at  that  time 
and  till  1852,  included  the  present  New  Lots ;  and  it  was 
one  of  his  acts  that  created  School  District  No.  3,  embrac- 
ing the  territory  of  Cypress  Hills  and  East  New  York.  He 
was  a  man  of  peculiarly  diversified  talent,  and  his  hours  of 
relaxation  vyere  devoted  to  the  scientific  pursuits  of  music 
botany,  horticulture,  etc.  He  was  interested  in  photography, 
and  took  pictures  by  the  camera  long  before  it  came  into 
general  use;  he  experimented  with  electricity  and  galvanism 
and  left  many  plaster  casts  of  groups  and  medallions  of  his 
own  modelling.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  (vol.  xii.,  1846);  early  discov- 
ered the  virtues  of  Sanicula  Marilandica  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea  (St.  Vitus'  Dance);  was  appointed  by  the  Kings 
County  Medical  Society  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  "  Medical 
Topography  of  Kings  County  "  (see  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Med. 
Soc,  1838);  was  physician  in  charge  of  the  Kings  County 
Alms-house ;  member  of  the  Flatbush  Board  of  Health,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Erasmus  Hall  Academy ;  an  elder  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  at  one  time  surgeon  of  the  241st  Regi- 
ment, N.  Y.  State  Militia.  No  man  in  the  town  was  wider 
known,  more  gsnerally  respected  and  deeply  lamented.  He 
died  in  his  forty-third  year  (1850),  from  contagious  disease, 
which  he  had  contracted  in  his  professional  labors.* 


We  have  already  spoken  of  Dr.  FKAifcis  H.  Dubois, 
of  New  Utrecht.  In  1832,  his  son,  James  E.  Dubois, 
graduated  from  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  joined  the  father  in  practice.  After 
his  father's  death  in  1834,  James'  practice  was  too 
large  for  the  attention  of  one  physician,  but  he  con- 
tinued alone  till  1848,  when  he  toolc  Dr.  Bekiee  in 
partnership.  This  arrangement  lasted  hut  two  years, 
when  Dr,  Berier's  health  broke  down.  In  1850,  Dr. 
John  Ludlow  Crane  took  the  place  left  vacant,  and 
this  last  partnership  was  continued  till  September, 
1856,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  both  Dr. 
Dubois  and  Dr.  Crane,  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other,  from  yellow  fever  contracted  at  the  bedside  of 
patieTits  in  the  epidemic  of  that  year.  Then  followed 
Dr.  Caepentee,  who  had  removed  from  Fort  Hamilton 
to  New  Utrecht.  Dr.  Hubbaed  was  the  first  resident 
physician  of  Gravesend,  from  about  1855  to  1865,  when 
he  removed  to  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Dr.  R.  L.  VanKmbk 
settled  at  Gravesend  in  1863,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
L.  I.  College  Hospital,  and  has  secured  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  community.  In  1880,  Dr.  James  F.  Mor- 
gan came  from  Jersey  City  and  settled  at  Sheepshead 
Bay,  and  is  doing  well  there.  In  1877  or '78  a  Dr. 
Gallup  settled  in  Gravesend  for  about  two  years. 

In  the  name  of  Dr.  Geoegb  Gilfillan,  the  older 
residents  of  Brooklyn  will  recognize  one  who  was 
known  to  all  by  reputation,  and  endeared  to  many  by 
friendship.  ■  

*  111  these  sketches  we  have  been  indebted  to  Bev.  E.  G.  Stboho>  o 
Flatbush ;  and  to  Dr.  P.  L. Sohenck's  "Zabriskie  Homestead. 
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George  Gilpillan,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1797,  early  chose  medi- 
cine as  his  field  of  labor,  and  began  preparation  for  that  study 
by  acquiring  a  thorough  classical  education.  Ere  he  could 
enter  the  Medical  School  at  Glasgow,  however,  his  father  met 
with  such  severe  business  reverses  as  changed  all  the  family 
nlans.  George,  with  an  elder  brother,  came  to  America  to 
begin  the  struggle  tor  sustenance.  Still  following  his  predi- 
lection for  the  medical  profession,  George  became  a  clerk  in  a 
drugstore,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Sands  and  Jay  streets,  de- 
termining to  remain  there  until  he  had  accumulated  sufficient 
means  to  permit  study  and  graduation  from  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  During  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1832  the  physicians  of  Brooklyn  were  too  few  in  number  to 
hopefully  combat  the  disease.  Dr.  George  Gilfillan  left  the 
drug  store,  and  though  not  yet  a  graduate,  joined  in  the  at- 
tempt to  stay  the  plague.  For  his  voluntary  risk  of  life  in 
this  labor  for  others  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  Drs. 
Wendell  and  Ball.  His  conduct  brought  him  into  prominence, 
and  when  he  graduated  two  years  later  he  at  once  entered 
upon  a  large  practice.  '  At  first  he  located  on  the  corner  of 
Sands  and  Jay  streets,  later  moving  to  the  corner  of  Main 
andYork  streets,  where  he  continued  in  practice  almost  till 
the  close  of  his  Mfe.  Dr.  Gilfillan  was  a  member  of  the  Kings 
County  Medical  Society,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society.  He  never  married.  He  died  in  1 879  at  the 
ripe  age  of  83  years. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  view 
the  field  and  conditions  of  medical  practice  in  the 
Brooklyn  of  1841.  Remsen  street  was  not  open  be- 
yond Henry,  and  but  two  houses  stood  near  its  ter- 
mination. From  the  junction  of  Henry  and  Remsen 
streets  an  unbroken  view  over  cultivated  fields  could 
be  had  as  far  as  Washington  street.  The  settled  sec- 
tions of  the  city  were  about  Fulton  and  Catherine 
ferries.  Within  this  small  area  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  Cox's,  on  Orange  street;  Second  Presby- 
terian, Dr.  Spencer's,  on  Clinton  street;  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  in  Nassau  street;  the  First  "Reformed  Church, 
a  little  west  of  the  present  location;  the  East  Baptist, 
Dr.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor's,  then  at  the  corner  of  Barbarin 
(Lawrence)  and  Tillary,  and  a  German  church  in  Henry 
street, furnished  spiritual  consolation  to  the  inhabitants; 
while  their  physical  ills  were  attended  to  by  Drs.  Wen- 
dell, George  Gilfillan,  Rowland  Willsher,  Van  Sin- 
deren,  Rapelye,  Garrison,  Fanning,  Hyde,  F.  W.  Ost- 
rander,  W.  G.  Hunt,  King,  Marvine,  Mason,  Cooke, 
McClellan  and  Benjamin.  Not  a  single  public  build- 
ing existed,  and  the  total  population  reached  but  five 
and  twenty  thousand. 


Charles  S.  Goodrich  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in 
1803;  graduated  from  the  Pittsfield  Medical  College  in  1837, 
and  began  practice  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Some  years  later  he  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn.  In  1847-'48-'49,  and  agam  in  1858-'59, 
he  was  connected  with  the  Health  Department,  either  as 
Health  Cfficer  or  President.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  United 
Mates  Consul  at  Lyons,  France,  by  President  Fillmore.  On 
g    ■'etui-n  to  America  he  again  resumed  active  practice  in 

rooklyn,  ajid  remamed  engaged  in  his  professional  work  till 
me  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  then  wenc  to  the  front  as.sur- 
geon  ot  102d  Reghnent,  New  York  Volunteers,  and  remained 
"u  wie  close  of  hostilities.    After  the  war  Dr.  Goodrich  never 


resumed  practice,  but  lived  quietly  in  Brooklyn  tUl  his  death 
in  1883.  He  was  a  member  and  at  one  time  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  but  never  joined  the 
County  Society. 

Charles  E.  Isaacs,  born  in  1811,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  1833.  Almost  his  first  labor  in  profes- 
sional life  was  the  medical  ovex-sight  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  of 
Indians  in  their  transfer  across  the  Mississippi,  a  duty  to 
which  he  was  assigned  by  President  Jackson.  In  1841  he 
formed  one  of  fifty  candidates  who  sought  admission  into  the 
United  States  Army  Medical  Staff.  Of  this  number  but  six 
passed  the  examination,  and  Dr.  Isaacs  stood  first  among  the 
six.  He  resigned  from  the  service  in  1845,  and  joined  with  Dr. 
Wm.  H.VanBuren  in  estabhshing  a  private  naedical  school  in 
New  York  city.  In  1847,  he  began  private  practice  in  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y.,  with  Dr.  T.  G.  Catltn.  Six  months  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Health  Officer  of  Staten  Island,  but  resigned 
the  position  within  a  month  and  returned  to  Dr.  Catlin.  In 
1848  he  was  chosen  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  r  position  which  he 
filled  to  his  own  honor  and  the  great  benefit  of  the  school.  In 
1857  Dr.  Isaacs  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  there  remained  till 
his  death  in  1860.  Shortly  thereafter  he  delivered,  by  request,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  surgical  anatomy,  at  the  Brooklyn  City 
Hospital,  which  was  received  with  great  favor.  He  oojo- 
tributed  many  articles  to  medical  and  a  few  to  general  litera 
ture;  one  on  the  "Structure  and  Function  of  the  Kidneys  " 
being  translated  and  republished  in  France  and  Germany. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  So- 
ciety ;  one  of  the  founders  and  successively  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  N.  Y.  Pathological  Society  :  an  active 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicme,  and  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Kings  County  Hospital.  By  the  profession  he 
was  considered  "  the  first  living  anatomist  in  the  world." 
Malaria,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  in  his  system  during 
his  army  service,  constantly  crippled  the  energy  and  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  splendid 
professional  life;  but  it  did  not  diminish  the  sweetness  of  his 
most  lovable  disposition,  nor  the  charms  of  a  cultivated  and 
refined  mind. 


Db  Witt  Clinton  Enos  was  born  in  Madison  county,  N.Y., 
in  1820.  Obtaining  his  preliminary  education  at  the  De 
Euyter  Institute,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
James  Whitford,  of  De  Ruyter,  and  graduated  from  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1845. 
For  a  time  he  practiced  in  New  York  City,  but  removed 
to  Brooklyn  in  1849.  Dr.  Enos  was  one  of  the  Visiting 
Sui'geons  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  and  held  the 
chair  of  Anatomy  at  the  long  Island  College  Hospital. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society, 
and  was  president  of  that  body  in  1863.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
of  the  N.  Y.  Pathological  Society.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
monographs,  chiefly  on  surgical  topics.  His  death  occurred 
December  14,  1868,  from  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arter- 
ies. 


Richard  Crbsson  Stiles  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1830; 
took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Yale,  in  1851,  and  three  years  later 
that  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Eu- 
rope he  continued  his  studies  for  three  years  longer.  On  his 
return  to  this  country  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Physi- 
ology in  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  shortly  after  to  the 
same  chair  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  at  Pittsfleldj 
Mass.    In  the  term  of  1861,  "63,  he  was  lecturer  on  Physiology 
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at  the  N.  Y.  College  of  PhysiciaDS  and  Surgeons.  In  1863  he 
entered  the  army  as  a  surgical  volunteer,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  charge  of  the  military  general  hospital  at  Pittsburg, 
Perm.  The  next  year  he  joined  Hancocli's  corps  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  as  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  Caldwell's  Division. 
In  1864  he  came  to  Brooklyn  and  was  appointed  Resident 
Physician  to  the  Kings  County  Hospital,  which  position  he 
held  till  1866,  when  he  was  app  Dinted  at  first  Registrar  of 
Vital  Statistics,  and,  later,  Sanitary  Superintendent  for  the 
Brooldyn  District  of  the  Metropolitan  Health  Department. 
He  remained  in  the  Health  Office  till  the  Metropolitan  Board 
was  abolished  by  the  Legislature  of  1870.  While  there  he 
called  public  attention  particularly  to  the  defective  ventila- 
tion of  Public  buildings,  such  as  schools,  theaters,  etc.,  and 
especially  to  the  condition  of  tenement  house  hygiene, 
uniting  with  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  in  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject. Entering  with  his  usual  ability  into  the  investigation 
of  the  Texas  cattle  disease,  his  discovery  of  the  parasite 
which  caused  that  malady  gave  him  u.  widespread  scientific 
reputation;  and  Professor  HalUer,  of  Jena,  named  the  fungus 
Coniothecium  Stilesianum,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer.  Like 
many  others,  Dr.  Stiles  overworked  liimself,  and  shortly  after 
leaving  the  Health  Department  his  constitution  yielded  to 
the  undue  strain  which  had  been  put  upon  it.  Efforts  to  re- 
lieve his  ills  proved  fruitless,  and  he  died  at  Chester,  in  his 
native  State,  in  1873.  at  the  untimely  age  of  forty-three  years. 


N.  Gerhard  Hutchison,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Marshall, 
Saline  county.  Mo.,  June  3d,  1853.  He  was  the  sou  of  D;-. 
Joseph  C.  Hutchison  and  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Hutchison  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  His  grandfather,  on  his  father's  side,  was 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Hutchison,  of  Booneville,  Mo.,  and  on  his 
mother's  side,  the  Rev.  Amzi  Benedict,  whose  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Gen.  Solomon  Cowles,  of  Farmington,  Conn. 
His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued  in  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  at  Stuttgart,  in  Germany,  where 
he  was  fitted  for,  and  entered  into,  the  Real  Schule.  After 
his  return,  in  1871,  he  was  a  private  pupil  of  Prof.  Plymp- 
ton,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  in  1872  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  his  father's  office. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  he  attended  tne  course  of  lectures 
given  in  the  Long  Island  College,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1875,  and  received  his 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  graduation  he  was 
for  a  short  period  one  of  the  Assistant  Physicians  in  Kings 
County  Hospital,  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.  He,  also,  in  1874,  made 
two  voyages,  as  an  assistant  surgeon,  on  board  of  one  of 
the  steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line,  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool. 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  he  opened  an  office  in  Brooklyn, 
and  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  soon  ap- 
pointed Attending  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Orthopedic  In- 
firmary, Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and  also 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Twenty-third  Regiment. 

His  success  as  a,  practitioner  was  speedily  assured.  He 
evinced  great  enthusiasm  for  the  profession  of  his  choice; 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  his  cases;  published  a  very 
creditable  essay  upon  one  of  them,  and  was  distinguishing 
himself  by  energy  and  fidelity. 

His  last  patient  was  a  child  suffering  from  diphtheria, 
upon  whom  he  performed  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 
He  bestowed  upon  the  case  constant  attention,  and  was 
unremitting  in  his  watchfulness  night  and  day.  Con- 
tracting the  disease,  however,  himself,  he  experienced  it  iu 
its  most  aggravated  form;  and  after  four  days  of  intense 


suffering,  he  died  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1877.  Jnjj 
before  the  last,  he  called  for  tracheotomy,  in  the  last  words 
he  ever  spoke,  and  it  was  performed  for  him  by  Dr.  Bush- 
more,  in  the  hope  of  affording  him  temporary  relief. 

The  funeral  services,  held  at  his  father's  residence,  on  tlie 
13th  of  April,  were  conducted  by  his  ])astor,  the  Bev.  Wm 
Ives  Budington,  D.  D.;  and  the  interment  took  place  in 
Greenwood  on  the  same  day. 

His  grave  is  on  Southwood  avenue,  at  the  intersection  of 
Oakwood  and  Dell  avenues.  The .  headstone  bears  the  in- 
scription, "  Faithful  unto  death." 

Charles  H.  Giberson  was  bom  at  Bath,  New  Brunswick 
in  1833.  He  studied  at  the  country  school  at  his  home;  later 
at  the  Florence  school  at  Woodstock,  the  Seminary  at  Ered- 
eric^on,  and  the  training  school  at  St.  Johns.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  continued 
that  occupation  at  intervals  during  his  studies.  In  1857,  he 
began  the  study  of  dentistry,  and  received  a  diploma  from  a 
Boston  dental  college. 

Having  long  been  interested  in  medical  science,  he  began 
the  study  of  that  subject  with  Dr.  Hiram  Dow,  of  Frederic- 
ton,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vei-mout  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  On  coming  to  New  York  to  continue  hia 
studies,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  staff  of  Charity  Hospi- 
tal, and  served  in  that  institution  till  his  appointment  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  October, 
1861.  Dr.  Giberson  remained  in  the  navy  seven  years, 
serving  through  the  civil  war,  during  three  years  of  which 
he  was  with  Farragut's  squadron  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  November,  1868,  he  resigned  his  position  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Brooklyn.  For  a  time.  Dr.  Gib- 
erson served  in  the  out-dooirdeijartment  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  and  subsequently,  for  several  years,  on  the 
curgical  staff  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Women.  In  1876, 
he  was  appointed  Attending  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City 
Hospital,  and  held  that  position  till  his  death.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders,  the  first  president,  and  many  years  Secre- 
tary of  the  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society,  and  the  fat 
meeting  of  that  body  was  held  in  his  office. 

In  1S73,  he  was  orator  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  So- 
ciety at  its  semi-centennial  anniversary.  For  four  years  he 
was  delegate  from  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  to  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  and  iu  1878  was  elected  a 
permanent  member  of  the  latter.  He  contributed  manj 
articles  to  medical  literature,  on  both  surgical'  and  medical 
topics. 

On  the  evening  of  April  14,  1879,  he  was  stiicken  with 
peritonitis,  and  died  from  that  disease  five  days  later. 


It  is  not  alone,  however,  by  the  labors  of  its  individ- 
ual members  tliat  the  Kings  County  Society  has 
progressed  in  the  nobler  duties  of  an  advancing 
profession.  As  a  body,  it  has  accomplished  much  for 
the  furtherance  of  seientiiio  aims  and  charitable  deeds. 

The  Society's  Medical  Library  and  Publica- 
tions.—In  September  1867,  a  committee,  composed  of 
Drs.  C.  L.  Mitchell,  J.  C.  Hutchison,  J.  T.  Conkling,  S. 
Fleet  Speir  and  W.  W.  Keese,  reported  a  resolution 
favoring  the  creation  of  a  public  reference  library  of 
medical  literature,  by  the  purchase  of  standard  medi- 
cal works,  on  condition  that  the  Long  Island  Histori- 
cal Society  add  a  similar  amount  to  the  fund  and 
the  charge  of  the  nucleus  thus  formed— phy- 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  its  benefits 
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to  become  members  of  the  society.  Through  the  efforts 
mainly  of  Drs.  Enos,  Mitchell  and  Reese,  this  plan  was 
adopted.  |1,000  was  collected  and,  with  a  similar 
amount  from  the  Historical  Society,  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  medical  works.  In  1869,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Enos, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  De  Witt  C.  Enos,  who  had  died 
suddenly  at  the  close  of  1868,  gave  her  iate  husband's 
library,  consisting  of  815  bound  and  74  unbound 
volumes,  together  with  a  number  of  pamphlets,  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  library,  which  by  1870,  had 
increased  to  1570  volumes.  Apart  from  this  collection, 
the  Society  had  for  years  held  some  books  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  free  medical  library;  but  the  effort  to  increase 
the  number  was  not  pushed  with  vigor,  till  four  or  five 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  work  was  begun  in 
earnest ;  subscription  lists  were  circulated  among  the 
members  for  their  aid  ;  the  appeal  was  generously 
answered,  and  a  goodly  number  of  books  and  journals 
were  bought.  In  1878,  Dr.  Samuel  Hart  gave  his 
library  to  the  Society,  and  added  materially  to  the 
collection.  The  exchange  list  of  the  Proceedings  is 
also  of  excellent  aid  ;  the  most  valuable  medical  jour- 
nals arc  constantly  on  file  and  open  for  reference  to 
members  of  the  society,  and  are  in  constantly  increasing 
use  by  a  largo  number  of  readers. 

Another  of  the  Society's  methods  of  advancing  medi- 
cal thought  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  papers 
read  and  discussed  in  that  body.  This  work  was  agi- 
tated by  some  of  the  most  active  members  as  early  as 
1875,  and  took  form  by  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of 
the  Proceedings  in  March,  1870.  From  the  start,  its  cir- 
culation has  been  1,000  copies,  and  its  exchange  list  now 
numbers  122  journals.  On  March  3d,  1870,  a  party  of 
medical  men  met  at  the  office  of  one  of  their  number,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  Pathological 
Society.  "With  the  idea  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  Kings  County  Medical  Society,  the  then  President 
of  that  organization,  Dr.  R.  C.  Stiles,  was  requested  to 
announce  the  intention  at  the  next  regular  meeting  and 
to  invite  all  interested  to  join  in  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Health,  then  in  the  County 
Court-house  on  March  22,'  1870.  Eleven  physicians 
met  on  the  22d,  and  resolved  to  organize  as  the 
Pathological  Section  of  the  Medical  Society.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  in  various  place's  ;  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  Charles  Giberson,  one  of  its  founders, 
at  Dr.  E.  C.  Stiles'  office,  and  later  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital.  Its  transactions  were  at  first  published  in 
the  JV:  T.  Medical  Journal;  for  a  time  after  its  origin 
they  were  published  in  the  Proceedings;  then  for  a 
time  they  had  no  regular  publication  ;  but  at  present 
are  again  published  in  the  Proceedings.  ~  The  section 
now  has  a  membership  of  eighty  and  a  fine  pathological 
museum  which  is  stored  in  the  Long  Island  College 
ospital.  i  The  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  is 
^monthly  journal,  devoted  to  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Anatomy,  edited  and  published  by  Drs.  L.  S.  Pilcher 


and  G.  R.  Fowler.  It  was  established  under  the  title 
of  The  Annals  of  the  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society, 
in  January,  1880,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  scien- 
tific work  of  the  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society  of 
Brooklyn,  an  association  then  active  but  now  nearly 
defunct;  but  in  1881  it  was  transferred  to  its  present 
editors. 

While  thus  steadily  advancing  the  scientific  study  of 
medicine,  the  Society  had  found  time  for  other  good 
deeds.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1861,  it  resolved  to  render 
gratuitous  professional  services  to  the  families  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  service  during  their  absence,  and  this 
duty  was  faithfully  observed  during  the  four  years  that 
followed,  and,  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  volunteers, 
for  a  still  longer  period.  After  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  profession  volunteered  to  go  to  the  front  and  ren- 
der the  professional  services  so  much  needed  at  that 
time.  When  Chicago  was  swept  by  the  fire  of  1871, 
the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  raised  $1,338  for  the 
relief  of  the  medical  men  of  that  afflicted  city,  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  its  members  ;  again,  in  1878, 
when  many  of  our  southern  cities  were  stricken  by  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic,  the  society  raised  $547  for  the 
relief  of  the  families  of  medical  men  who  were  among 
its  victims.  At  its  foundation,  the  society  had  nine 
members  ;  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  active  members,  and  now  nearly  four 
hundred. 

The  Epidemics  which  have  visited  Kings 
County. — Brief  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
early  epidemics  that  brought  death  to  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  terror  to  all  residents  in  the  County;  it  remains 
to  dwell  more  fully  on  the  topic.  As  early  as  1680, 
sma,ll-pox  was  introduced  into  the  province  of  New 
York  and  swept  off  many  colonists.  Time  and  time 
again  it  re-appeared,  till,  in  1739,  the  disease  was  so 
prevalent  that  the  Provincial  Assembly  adjourned,  first 
to  Greenwich  village,  and  later  sine  die,  to  avoid  spread- 
ing the  contagion.  In  1702  a  new  disease,  described 
as  similar  to  the  plague  and  believed  to  have  been  yel- 
low fever,  was  brought  to  New  York  in  a  vessel  from 
St.  Thomas,  and  this  malady  gained  such  a  firm  hold, 
that  official  action  by  Governor  Geo.  Clinton,  placing 
vessels  from  southern  ports  in  quarantine  became  ne- 
cessary in  1743.  In  1755  and  1769  a  disease  called 
Angina,  was  prevalent  on  Long  Island.  It  was  not 
until  1804,  however,  that  a  systematic  record  was  kept 
of  epidemic  diseases.  In  that  year,  yellow  fever  was 
introduced  into  Kings  county,  the  first  case  occurring 
on  August  22d.  Seventeen  were  stricken  with  the 
disease,  and  of  these  six  died.  Again  yellow  fever 
gained  a  hold  in  the  county  in  1809.  The  popul.ation 
of  Brooklyn,  when  its  force  was  spent  at  that  time,  was 
4,500.  The  disease  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of 
three  months;  twenty-eight  died  from  the  fever  and 
none  of  these  exceeded  thirty  years  of  age. 
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As  early  as  182-2,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Brooklyn 
village  passed  an  ordinance  imposing  a  fine  of  $25 
upon  any  one  who  should  bring  a  sick  person  into  the 
city  limits,  without  a  written  permit  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board;  or  who  failed  to  report  to  him  within 
six  hours  of  its  outbreak  any  sickness  of  a  transient 
guest,  within  Brooklyn,  from  August  1st  to  Novem- 
ber 1st.  In  spite  of  this,  the  summer  of  1823  brought 
another  outbreak  of  yellow  fever;  and,  in  the  population 
of  some  8,000,  nineteen  were  taken  sick,  and  ten  died 
of  the  disease.  The  year  following  (1824),  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  establishing  a  Health  Department, 
and  under  it,  as  has  alreadj^  been  mentioned,  J.  G.  T. 
Hunt  was  appointed  Health  Officer,  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $200.  No  epidemic  attacked  the  city  from  1823  till 
1832.  In  the  latter  year,  Asiatic  cholera  made  its 
appearance  in  the  early  part  of  July,  and  lasted  for 
fourteen  weeks,  reaching  its  climax  during  the  third 
week.  The  number  of  deaths  from  the  disease  was  274 
in  a  population  of  17,000.  Cholera  occurred  again  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1849,  beginning  early  in  June.  It 
lasted  seventeen  weeks,  reaching  its  climax  during  the 
tenth  week,  and  swept  off  C50,  out  of  a  population  of 
90,000.  Once  again  in  1854,  this  dread  epidemic  made 
its  periodical  appearance  in  Brooklyn,  the  first  case  oc- 
curring on  May  29th,  in  the  5th  "Ward,  at  255  John  street. 
It  lasted  three  and  twenty  weeks,  reached  its  height 
on  the  ninth  week,  and  swept  away  678  people  out  of  a 
population  of  150,000.  During  this  epidemic  a  chol- 
era hospital  was  opened  on  Lafayette  Avenue,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchison  ;  170  patients  were  ad- 
mitted to  it,  and  of  these  97  died.  In  all  these  epi- 
demics of  cholera,  the  highest  death  rate  was  in  adults, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  In  1850,  yellow 
fever  again  appeared  in  Kings  county,  brought  prob- 
ably by  infected  material  thrown  overboard  from  the 
fever-stricken  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  quarantine, 
from  within  a  few  yards  of  Long  Island,  across  to  the 
Staten  Island  shore.  Its  ravages  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  8th  Ward  and  the  Bay  Ridge  Shore  to 
Fort  Hamilton  ;  seventy-four  people  were  attacked 
within  the  limits  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  these  thirty-nine 
died.  It  was  in  combatting  this  epidemic,  that  Drs. 
Dubois  and  Crane  of  New  Utrecht  lost  their  lives. 

From  1824  to  1866,  the  Department  of  Health  existed 
as  created  by  the  legislative  act  of  the  former  year. 
In  1866,  the  Metropolitan  Health  Department  was  cre- 
ated and  Brooklyn  was  made  a  district;  but  this  system 
was  too  cumbrous  to  be  effective,  and  it  was  abolished 
by  the  Legislature  of  1870.  Since  that  time,  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  has  been  under  the  care  of  its  own  Health 
Department  in  all  sanitary  matters.        v 

Among  the  medical  men  connected  with  the  Health 
Department  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Hunt,  have  been  Drs. 
Chas.  S.  Goodrich,  Matthew  Wendell,  T.  L.  Mason,  J. 
T.  Conkling,  R.  Cresson  Stiles,  Henry  R.  Stiles,  James 
Crane,  Andrew  Otterson,  and  J.  H.  Raymond. 


Of  the  living  physicians  who  have  aided  medical  pro- 
gress in  this  county,  only  brief  mention  can  be'made  • 
and  in  selecting  from  the  many  eminent  names  the  few 
that  can  be  noticed,  we  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
services  they  have  rendered,  and  the  honors  they  have 
received. 


Samuel  G.  Aemour,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa. 
He  graduated  from  Franklin  College,  Ohio,  in  1839,  winning 
a  distinguished  competitive  honor  in  that  institution,  while 
quite  young.  He  received  the  title  of  LL.  D.,  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1872.  He  completed  his  medical  studies  at  the 
Missouri  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis.  In  1847,  soon  after  his 
graduation,  he  delivered  a  special  course  of  lectures  on 
Physiology,  at  the  Rush  Medical  College  in  CMcago;  and, 
since  then  has  been  a  professor  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Missouri  Medical  College,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  now  holds  the  chair  of  ' '  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine"  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  cf 
which  he  is  Dean  of  Faculty.  In  the  course  of  a  busy  pro- 
fessional life,  Dr.  Armour  has  found  leisure  to  contribute 
many  valuable  pajiers  to  medical  literature,  and  ranis  very 
high  both  as  a  wi-iter,  lecturer  and  practitioner. 


Daniel  Atees,  a  native  of  New  York,  after  taking 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Pi-inceton  College,  graduated  from 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  University  in 
1843.  After  serving  a  term  on  the  house  staff  of  BeUevne 
Hospital,  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1845.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  and  was  a  visit- 
ing surgeon  at  that  institution,  from  1846  to  1853.  With 
others  he  joined  in  the  organization  of  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  and  was,  until  1882,  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology 
and  Chnical  Surgery  there.  During  the  Civil  'Wax,  Dr.  Ayres 
served  as  a  medical  director  or  corps  surgeon.  In  1870,  he  was 
appointed  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital;  and  is, 
at  present,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Seney  Hospital.  In 
1856,  the  degi-ee  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Wes- 
leyan  Umversit}^ 

Alexander  J.  C.  Skene  was  bom  in  Scotland ;  studied 
medicine;  graduated  from  the  Long  Island  College  Hospi- 
tal in  18C3,  and  served  in  tlie  army  dming  the  Civil  War, 
and,  at  its  close,  returned  to  Brooklyn  and  began  private 
practice.  Entering  upon  the  field  of  Gynecology  as  his 
special  study,  he  has  added  much  to  the  Hterature  of  that 
subject,  both  by  monographs  and  more  extended  works;  and, 
as  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  and  Pi-ofessor  of  Gynecology 
in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  he  has  given  both  theoreti- 
cal and  clinical  instruction.  He  was  President  of  the  Kmgs 
County  Medical  Society,  1874-'76:  he  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Charles  Jewett  was  horn  in  Maine.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  receiving  his  first  degree  in  1864,  and  A.M. 
in  1867.  For  several  yeai-s  after  Ids  graduation,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  Physical  Sciences  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 
In  1871,  he  graduated  M.D.  from  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  and 
Sm-geons,  N.  Y'.,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  Professor  of 
Physical  Sciences  in  the  Adelphi  Academy;  has  been  a  lai-ge- 
contributor  to  medical  periodicals;  President  of  Kmgs  County 
Medical  Society,  1880-1883  ;  since  1880,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Children,  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
and  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  in  the  same 
institution  ;  Physician-in-Chief  of  Department  of  Children  s 
Diseases  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Academy  of  Medicine. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 
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Lewis  S.  Pilcher  was  bom  in  Michigan.  He  tooli  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  from  the  Michigan  University,  in  1863.  Enter- 
ing the  army,  he  served  through  the  war;  and,  at  its  close, 
entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Michigan  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1866.  The  following  year,  he 
became  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  remaining  in 
the  service  till  1872,  when  he  resigned,  and  settled  in  Brook- 
lyn in  piivate  practice.  From  that  time  till  1882,  he  lectured 
on  Anatomy  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  Dr. 
Pilcher  has  contributed  several  monographs  to  medical  litera- 
tare,  his  most  important  articles  being  on  Fi-actures  at  the 
Wrist  Joint,  Croup  ami  Tracheotomy,  and  a  ' '  Treatise  on  the 
Ti-eatment  of  "Wounds."  He  was  appointed,  with  Dr.  Purdy, 
of  New  York,  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  Seney  Hos- 
pital, anfl  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  that  institution. 


Jarvib  S.  Wight  was  born  in  New  York.  After  taking 
his  degi'ee  in  Arts  at  Tuft's  College,  Mass.,  in  1861,  he  gradu- 
ated M.D.  from  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  in  1864. 
Till  the  close  of  the  war,  he  served  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  army.  Returning  to  Brooklyn,  in  1865,  he  held,  for  some 
time,  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  Later,  he  became  one  of  the  Visiting  Surgeons  to 
that  institution,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Smgery.  He  has  contributed  many  articles  to  medical  journals. 


Among  the  older  physicians  who  have  gained  prominence 
in  the  profession,  but  of  whom  space  forbids  an  extended  no- 
tice, stand  the  names  of  John  Ball,  Wm.  H.  Thayer,  C.  E. 
MoClellan,  I.  H.  Barber,  and  Alex.  Cochran,  of  Brooklj^n; 
J.  L.  Andrews,  of  East  New  York;  H.  L.  Bartlett  and  J.  L. 
Zabkiskie,  of  Flatbush  ;  S.  J.  Brady,  C.  H.  Schupps,  and  L. 
W.  Palmer,  of  the  Eastern  District,  and  R.  E.  Van  Gibson, 
of  Greenpomt.  Of  these.  Dr.  Bartlett  is  Attending  Physician 
to  the  Penitentiary,  and  a  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Kings 
County  Hospital;  Dr.  Brady,  a  Visiting  Surgeon  to  the  Eastern 
DistrictandSt.Catherme's  Hospitals,  and  Dr.  Zabriskie,  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Kings  County  Hospital.  Among  those 
who  have  been  prominent  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
stand  the  names  of  B.  A.  Seour,  Andrew  Otterson,  J.  T. 
CoNKLiNQ,  Jas.  Crane,  and  J.  H.  Raymond,  as  Commis- 
sioners, and  James  Watt,  F.  H.  Stuart,  and  R.  M.  Wyckofp, 
Tars. 


Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  Philadelphia,  in  1842.  For  many  years  he  was  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Navy.  After 
settUng  in  Brooklyn,  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  Visiting  Physi- 
cian to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital.  He  has.  been  one  of  the 
State  Quarantine  Commissioners,  and  for  some  years  the 
editor  of  the  Sanitanan. 


Ajnong  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  who  have 
gamed  prommence  in  special  work,  stand  the  names  of  Drs. 
m  W.  Rockwell  and  Geo.  R.  Fowler,  in  Surgery, 
ihe  former  is  Visiting  Surgeon  to  St.  John's,  and  Chief  of 
department  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery  at  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
^  ,  the  latter  Chief  of  Department  of  Fractures  and  Dis- 
locations at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  the  most  earnest  advo- 
of  antiseptic  Surgery  among  our  surgeons.      In  the 


field  of  Nervous  Diseases,  Drs.  L.  C.  Gray  and  John  C.  Shaw 
are  eminent.  Dr.  Gray  for  a  long  lime  lectured  on  this 
subject  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  is  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Nervous  Diseases  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  and 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 
and  Electro-Therapy,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Dr.  Shaw  is 
Superintendent  of  the  Kings  County  Insane  Asylum. 


Drs.  Samuel  Sherwell  and  T.  R.  French  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose.  The 
former  is  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Brooklyn  City  and  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospitals;  the  latter  Consulting  Laryngotomist  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital. 


Drs.  J.  S.  Pbout  and  A.  Mathewson  were  both  largely 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  and 
both  are  Attending  Surgsons  to  that  institution.  Dr.  Prout 
was  President  of  the  County  Medical  Society  in  1879.  Dr. 
Mathewson  is  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  and  Ear  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Among  those  who 
have  taught  medical  classes,  or  are  still  engaged  iii  that 
work,  are  Drs.  B.  F.  Westbrook,  J.  A.  McCorkle,  and 
J.  D.  Rushmore.  Dr.  Westbrook,  for  many  years,  taught 
Anatomy  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  is 
now  Chief  of  Department  of  Diseases  of  the  Thorax 
in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Dr.  McCorkle  was  for  manj- 
years  chemist  to  the  Toard  of  Health,  and  is  now  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  a'  and  a  Visiting  Physician  to,  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital;  while  Dr.  Rushmore  holds  the  Chair 
of  Surgery  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  is  At- 
tending Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City,  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospitals.  All  of  these  men  have  contributed 
many  articles  on  their  specialties  to  medical  literature. 


George  G.  Hopkins  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1868.  He  is  Visiting  Surgeon  to  St.  John's, 
and  has  been  recently  elected  one  of  the  Council,  and  a  Con- 
sulting Surgeon  to  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  is 
now  President  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society. 


The  following  authorities  have  been  consulted  : 
Stiles'  History  of  Srooklyn;  Early  Settlers  of  Kings 
County,  by  T.  G.  Beegbn;  Documents  relating  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  Neio  York,  and 
Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
E.  B.  O'Callaghan;  Thompson's  History  of  long 
Island;  Minutes  of  Common  Coimcil  of  Brooklyn; 
Revolutionary  Incidents  of  Suffolk  and  Kings  Coim- 
ties,\)j  Henky  Ojstderdonk,  Jr. ;  Proceedings  of  the 
Kings  County  Medical  Society;  The  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Physicians;  papers  by  Drs.  Toner, 
Hutchison,  Schenck,  and  others.  Dr.  Lbwis  S. 
Pilcher  has  also  rendered  us  much  valuable  assist- 
ance. Above  all,  we  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  R.  M. 
Wyckopf,  who  cheerfully  gave  the  use  of  his  valuable 
notes  on  the  Medical  History  of  the  County  to  assist  in 
this  work. 
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JOSEPH  CHRTSMAN  HUTCHISON,  LL.D. 

A  leader,  not  only  in  the  professional  circles  of  his  adopted 
city,  but  foremost  among  tliose  surgeons  whose  attainments 
have  reflected  credit  upon  the  American  name,  is  Josepli 
Chrisman  Hutchison.  His  father,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hutchison, 
of  Scotch-Irish  exti-actioa:  his  mother,  Mary  Chrisman,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  were  residents  of  Old  Franklin,  How:;rd 
county.  Mo.,  where  he  was  born,  February  22,  1827.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  commenced 
his  medical  studies  at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  erjoying,  me  mwhile,  the  valuable 
private  instruction  of  Drs.  Gerhard  and  Peace.  Graduating 
M.D.,  in  1848,  he  passed  four  years  in  practice  in  his  native 
state,  and,  in  1853,  came  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained, and  where  he  has  acquired  that  reputation  which 
now  crowns  his  long  and  active  career.  Of  the  honors 
which  his  profession  can  confer,  Br.  Hutchison  has  had  an 
ample  share.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Society,  of  which  lie  was  President  in  1864 ;  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  President  in 
1867  and  1868  ;  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  Presi- 
dent in  1871 ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, and  its  Vice-President  in  1869,  1870  and  1871;  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  State 
Medical  Societies ;  corresponding  member  of  the  Boston 
Gynecological  Society  ;  a  delegate  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  to  the  Internafonal  Medical  Congress  of  1867, 
at  Paris;  and  to  that  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1875  ;  a  delegate  from  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical 
Society  to  the  laternatio  lal  Medical  Congress  of  1876,  at 
Philadelphia;  and  to  that  at  London,  in  1881.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society  ; 
and,  in  1880,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  field  in  which  Dr.  Hutchison  has  especially  gained  his 
laurels  is  that  of  operative  surgery,  and  his  record  is  full  of 
notable  cases.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1854,  he  was 
Physician-in-charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Cholera  Hospital ;  he 
has  been,  since  1857,  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital, 
and,  for  a  number  of  years,  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Orthopedic  Infirmary,  of  which  ho  was  the  founder.  He 
is  also  Consulting  Surgron  to  the  Kings  County,  St.  John's, 
and  St.  Peter's  Hospitals.  In  1854,  '55  and  '56,  he  was  Lec- 
turer on  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  from  1860  to  1867, 
Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  resigning  the  chair  in  the  latter  year. 
In  1873,  '74  and  '75,  he  was  Health  Commissioner  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  is  regarded 
by  the  members  of  his  profession,  causes  his  opinion  and 
experience  to  be  sought,  also,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  sanitary  and  medical  interests  of  the  city. 

He  has  been  a  diligent  writer,  as  well  as  worker ;  and, 
among  some  of  his  more  important  publications,  may  be 
■mentioned  thoee  on  "Dislocation  of  the  Femur  into  the 
Ischiatic  Notch"  (disse  tion);  a  "  Treatise  on  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,"  for  f-chool  use  ;  "Acupressure,"  a  Prize  Essay  of 
t:ie  New  York  State  Medical  Society;  "Lectures  on  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery,"  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  published  1880  ;  reports  on  "The  Removal 
of  the  Upper  Maxillary  and  Malar  Bones,  without  External 


Incision  ;  "  Excision  of  t'.ie  Eatire  Ulna ; "  "  Ligation  of  the 
External  Iliac  Artery,  for  Femoral  Aneurism ; "  on  "Rapid 
Lithotrity  ; ''  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Femoral  Aneiuism  by 
Laying  Open  the  Sac  "  (method  of  Autyllus),  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Hutchison  married,  in  1849,  Susan  H.,  daughter  of 
Rev.  A.  and  Martha  (Cowles)  Benedict,  of  Farmington,  Conn. 
They  have  had  four  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  N.  Grer- 
hard  Hutchison,  M.D.,  whose  biography  will  be  found  on 
page  890.  His  death  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  was  a 
great  son-ow  and  loss,  both  to  his  parents  and  his  profession; 
mitigated  only  by  the  splendid  example  which  it  furnished, 
of  heroic  sacrifice  to  professional  duty. 


SAMUEL  FLEET  SPEIR,  M.D. 

Samuel  Fleet  Speir,  M.  D.,  a  prominent  physician  of 
Brooklyn,  was  born  in  that  city,  April  9,  1838.  His  parents 
were  Robert  and  Hannah  (Fleet)  Speir.  His  father,  Robert 
Speir,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  for  many  years  was 
successfully  engaged  in  that  city  in  mercantile  pursuits;  and, 
having  acquii-ed  a  competence,  retired  from  active  business 
in  1856.  His  mother,  liee  Hannah  S.  Fleet,  was  a  daughter 
of  Samuel  Fleet,  who  came  to  Brooklyn  from  Suffolk  county, 
Long  Island,  in  1819,  and  erected  what  for  many  years  was 
knovim  as  the  "  Fleet  Mansion,"  located  on  the  comer  of  Ful- 
ton and  Gold  streets.  This  homestead  has  been  replaced  by 
a  block  of  substantial  stores,  which  were  erected  by  tlie 
'■  Fleet  Estate,"  and  is  now  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city, 
which  has  grown  from  a  population  of  five  thousand  in  1819, 
to  over  a  half  a  million  in  1883  (see  engraving,  page  895). 

Samuel  Fleet,  the  grandfather  of  S.  Fleet  Speir,  was  a 
lineal  descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from  Captain 
Thomas  Fleet,  who  was  the  American  ancestor  of  the  Fleet 
family,  and  who  came  to  this  country  about  1650,  and  settled 
at  Northport,  near  Huntington,  Long  Island.  The  English 
patronymic  was  Fleetwood,  the  latter  part  of  the  name  hav- 
ing been  dropped  by  Captain  Thomas  Fleet  on  iiis  arrival  in 
uhis  country.  His  father  was  Sii  William  Fleetwood,  an  ad- 
miral in  the  English  navy,  and  a  person  of  prominence  in  his 
day.  A  brother  of  Captain  Thomas  Fleet  (or  Fleetwood),  ne'« 
Charles  Fleetwood,  who  died  at  Stoke-Newington,  England, 
in  1693,  occupied  a  large  share  of  public  attention  during  his 
lifetime.  In  1645,  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  was 
one  of  a  body  of  commissioners,  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
king.  He  subsequently  became  an  adherent  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  took  an  active  and  leading  part  during  the  days  of 
the  Protectorate,  both  in  military  and  civil  affairs.  He  mar- 
ried for  a  second  wife  the  widow  of  Ireton,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cromwell.  Captain  Thomas  Fleet,  previous  to  coming 
to  this  country,  was  an  officer  in  the  British  navy  and  pos- 
sessed of  ample  means.  He  became  one  of  the  original  pat- 
entees of  Huntington,  Long  Island,  and  greatly  increased  his 
fortune  after  locating  at  that  place.  His  descendants,  mostly 
natives  of  Suffo'k  and  Queens  counties,  are  a  numerous  body, 
and  have  during  the  past  two  centuries  been  extensive  land- 
holders in  these  localities. 

Samuel  Fleet  Speir  obtained  his  education  at  the  Polytech- 
nic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  and  also  under  the  guidance  of  a 
private  tutor. 

Electing  to  follow  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  be^an  Ins 
studies  pertaining  thereto  in  1857;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
matriculated  in  the'  Medical  Department  of  the  University  ot 
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New  York,  from  which  he  was  graduated,  in  1860,  with  the 
highest  honors,  being  the  winner  of  the  "  Mott  Gold  Medal " 
and  the  "  Van  Buren  Prize."  He  became  also  the  recipient 
of  the  "  Wood  Prize,"  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  Desiring  to  still 
fui-ther  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  he 
repaii-ed  t»  Europe,  where  he  spent  some  eighteen  months  at- 
tending the  various  hospitals  and  cliniques,  thus  acquiring 
much  valuable  information  both  in  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
use  of  Plaster  of  Paris  splints  was  brought  to  his  notice  dur- 
ing this  time;  and  Dr.  Speir,  recognizing  the  vast  importance 
of  their  application  to  the  thousands  of  the  wounded  in  our 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  then  at  its  height,  hastened  home,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1863,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Sanitaiy  Commission,  ha  visited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  for  several  months,  and  particularly  at  the  Battle  of 
Seveu  Pines,  rendered  valuable  service  in  superintending  the 
applying  of  Plaster  of  Paris  splints  to  the  wounded,  by  which 
their  transportation  or  removal  was  accomplished  with  much 
less  suffering  and  a  greater  degree  of  safety. 

In  1863,  he  returned  to  Brooklyn  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  The  year  following  he  again  vis- 
ited Europe  for  the  pm-pose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  de- 
partments of  ophthalmology  and  otology.  Upon  his  retm-n, 
his  abilities  in  these  specialties  were  recognized  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  his  services 
were  secured  as  surgeon  to  that  institution. 

A  laa-ge  and  increasing  practice,  both  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, through  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  combined  with 
an  eager  desire  and  a  ready  power  to  keep  pace  with  the  won- 
derful progress  which  has  been  made  in  his  profession  during 
tliis  period,  has  placed  Dr.  Speir  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
practitioners  ui  Brooklyn. 

Devoted  to  his  caUing,  he  has,  from  the  period  of  his  en- 
trance to  the  profession,  notwithstanding  the  labors  inciden- 
tal to  a  large  family  practice,  found  time  to  contribute  to  its 
literature,  various  papers  of  note  and  value.  In  1863,  his  spe- 
cial experience  in  a  number  of  cases  of  jaundice  caused  him 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  at  variance  with  the  then  accepted 
theories,  pertaining  to  this  sickness.  He  promulgated  these 
views  in  a  monograph  on  the  "Pathology  of  Jaundice,"  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  the  same  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  1864.  In  1871,  he  contributed,  through 
the  Medical  Gazette  of  New  York,  a  valuable  series  of  papers 
on  the  "  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  the  Differential  Diagnosis 
of  Morbid  Growths,"  with  a  new  method  for  determining  the 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  cancers  and  tumors. 
The  subject  was  one  of  much  interest,  and  the  views  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Speir  in  his  writings  evinced  much  study  and 
careful  research,  as  also  the  ability  of  the  thorough 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

hi  this  same  year  (1871)  he  introduced  to  the  profession  "  a 
new  method  of  arresting  surgical  hemorrhage  by  the  artery 
constrictor."  This  appliance  was  designed  for  the  instanta- 
neous and  hermetic  closure  of  arteries,  without  the  use  of 
ligature,  or  other  foreign  substance,  being  left  in  the  wound. 
The  plans  in  vogue  at  that  time  for  the  arrest  of  arterial  hem- 
orrhage, were  ligature,  acupressure  and  torsion.  The  method 
employed  aud  suggested  by  Dr.  Speir,  combined  the  advan- 
tages of  each  of  the  old  methods  of  procedure,  and  has  proven 
beneficial  where  neither  of  the  previous  applications  could  be 
used  equally  as  well.  His  essay  on  this  subject  secured  to  him 
toe  ''  Merritt  H.  Cash  Prize  "  awarded  by  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society.  The  plan  of  procedure  has  also  been  embod- 
ied m  the  works  on  surgery  of  Professors  Gross  and  Hamilton, 
and  also  Bryant,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 

JJr.  Spier's  learning  and  skiU  in  his  profession  has  at  various 
™es  been  utilized  by  his  associates,  in  the  procuring  of  his 


services  for  the  several  institutions  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession in  Brooklyn.  He  has  served  as  Physician,  Curator,  and 
Microscopist  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  and  is  at  present 
surgeon  of  that  institution.  He  has  also  served  as  Surgeon  to 
the  Tumor  and  Cancer  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Dis- 
pensary. The  Long  Island  College  Hospital  has  enjoyed  his 
services  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

He  has  been  identified  with  the  various  societies  pertaining 
to  his  prvjfession,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  also  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety; a  member  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society, 
Kings  County  Medical  Society,  and  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  Association;  a  fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine;  and  he  was,  by  invitation,  a  member  of  the  "  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  "  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876. 

Thus,  while  on  the  professional  side,  full  attainments,  intel- 
ligence, a  ready  capacity  for  business  and  patient  investiga- 
tion have  placed  Dr.  Speir  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  his 
prudential  qualities,  liberal,  civic  and  social  relations  in  do- 
mestic life;  the  cultivation,  manners  and  bearing  of  a  gentle- 
man by  intuition,  render  him  a  favorite  in  the  society  of 
Brooklyn.  It  is  no  affectation  to  say  that  no  member  of  his 
profession  maintains  a  more  enviable  position  in  that  society. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  popular  French  writer,  with  much 
truth,  "that  professions  are  narrowing;  that  when  too  closely 
followed,  they  contract  instead  of  expand  the  intellect;  so  that 
outside  of  professional  knowledge  many  lawyers,  physicians 
and  clergymen  dwarf  their  nainds  by  too  close  confinement  to 
the  subtleties  and  technicalities  of  their  profession."  Hence, 
distinguished  professional  men  of  all  ages,  have  liberalized 
and  enlarged  their  minds  by  seeking  other  fields  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  by  directing  their  attention  to  matters  of 
relaxation  from  the  strain  and  confinement  of  their  calling. 

Dr.  Speir  seems  to  take  this  view  of  professional  life,  and 
relieves  the  tedium,  labor  and  confinement  of  his  large  prac- 
tice by  directing  his  attention  to  other  studies  and  other  sub- 
jects. As  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this,  he  is  the  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  most  attractive  country  seats  on  Long  Island.  His 
tasteful  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery  that  the  English 
naturalist  Shenstone  might  have  envied,  stands  on  a  gentle 
elevation  overlooking  the  lower  bay  of  New  York,  which  is 
said  to  rival  in  beauty  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Further  down  in  the 
opening  ocean  is  seen  the  fine  beach  of  Coney  Island,  with  its 
magnificent  structures;  while  opposite,  far  over  the  waters, 
appears  the  fertile  country  of  the  Jerseys. 

Dr.  Speir  has  given  his  attention  largely  to  the  cultivation 
of  domestic  and  exotic  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  exotics, 
nourished  and  sustained  in  winter  in  commodious,  well-ap- 
pointed conservatories,  are  transferred  to  his  grounds  in  the 
latter  days  of  spring,  giving  them  a  sort  of  oriental  beauty. 
As  one  wanders  through  these  grounds,  thus  embellished,  he 
can  easily  imagine  himself  in  some  tropical  clime  almost  as 
delightful  as  the  Hesperides. 

Dr.  Speir  has  also  devoted  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  the 
rarest  species  of  dogs.  In  his  kennels  can  be  found  the  finest  and 
most  valuable  of  the  canine  tribe,  some  of  them  being  almost 
priceless.  He  has  also  a  fine  stud  of  horses,  and  a  choice  herd 
of  Aldemey  cattle;  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  cultivates  a  lux- 
urious vegetable  and  fruit  garden. 

In  this  delightful  retreat,  Dr.  Speir,  like  Pliny  the  younger, 
in  his  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Mediterranean,  spends  much  of 
his  time  during  the  heated  summer  months;  although  it  is 
distant  six  or  seven  miles  from  his  town  residence,  a  pleasant 
and  easy  route  by  rail  renders  his  office  readily  accessible;  his 
professional  arrangements  are  such  that  none  of  his  numerous 
patients  are  neglected,  and  his  practice  is  uninterrupted- 
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Near  his  country  seat  is  that  of  his  father,  quite  as  pleasant 
and  attractive  as  that  of  the  son. 

In  1869,  Dr.  Speir  was  married  to  Frances  S.,  daughter  of 
Peter  Hegeman  of  New  York,  with  whom  his  marriage  re- 
lations have  been  pleasant  and  happy. 

As  a  friend,  Dr.  Speir  is  sincere  and  undeviating;  his  un- 
pretending maimers  and  fine  conversational  powers  render 
him  an  attractive  and  instructive  companion.  As  a  citizen, 
he  is  sedulous  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  community  in 
wliich  he  lives. 

As  he  has  not  yet  passed  the  limits  of  middle  life,  with  the 
pleasing  surroundings  we  have  described,  he  has  every  reason 
to  anticipate  a  long  and  prosperous  future. 

ALEXANDER  HUTCHINS,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Alexander  Hdtchins.  A.M.,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city,  January  24,  1835,  and  is  descended  from  New  England 
ancestry.  After  a  preliminary  course  at  the  Peekskill 
Academy,  he  entered  Williams  CoUege,  in  1853,  took  the 
Greek  oration  in  the  junior  year,  and  graduated  with  the 
valedictory  honors,  August  5,  1857.  In  1862,  he  took  the  ad 
eundem  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  studied  medicine  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  New  York  Medical  College,  in 

1860.  At  the  same  time  were  awarded  to  him  the  Van 
Arken  prize  and  a  special  degiee  in  the  department  of  Toxi- 
cological  Chemistry.  On  the  day  after  his  graduation,  Dr. 
Hutchins  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  Star  of  the  West, 
one  of  the  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Havana  steamers,  a 
position  which  he  held  four  months.  Later,  he  was  appointed 
House  Surgeon  in  the  BlackweU's  Island  Hospital,  and,  in 

1861,  received  the  appointment  of  Interne  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York.  In  July,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  a 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  served  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Naval  Hospital,  on  the  United  States  steamship  Wyan- 
dotte, on  the  Harriet  Lane,  flagship  of  the  Potomac  flo- 
tilla, and  afterward  on  the  Massachusetts,  supply  ship  to 
the  Atlantic  squadron,  till  July,  1863,  when  ill-health  ren- 
dered his  resignation  necessary. 

August  31,  1863,  Dr.  Hutchins  began  private  practice  at 
796  DeKalb  avenue,  Brookljm,  and  soon  afterward  became  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Kings  County,  and,  since 
1868,  has  been  continuously  connected  with  it  officially,  fill- 
ing the  office  of  President  during  three  successive  terms  (1876- 
1878).  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Proceedings,  the 
official  organ  of  the  society,  and  in  establishing  the  society's 
reading-room  and  library.  He  is  Visiting  Physician  to  the 
Brooklyn  Hospital;  Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital and  the  East  Brooklyn  and  Bushwick  Dispensary.  He 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  1874,  served  some  years  on  the  committee  on 
by-laws,  was  awarded  the  Merritt  H.  Cash  prize  for  1875,  on 
"  School  Hygiene,  with  reference  to  the  physiological  rela- 
tions of  age  and  sex  to  mental  and  physical  education,"  and 
was  elected  President  of  that  society  in  1883.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Hutchins'  principal  contributions  to  medical  literature  have 
been  papers  on  "  Nitrate  of  Amyl,"  "  Jaborandi,"  "  Apocy- 
num  Cannabinum  "  "Forced  Alimentation."  "  The  Parturient 
Dose  of  Ergot,"  and  "  Calcium  SaUcylate  in  the  Serous  Diarr- 
hceas  of  Infants." 

The  doctor  has  been  connected  with  St.  Matthew's  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  since  1863,  is  Superintendent  of  its 
Sunday-School,  and  a  member  of  its  vesti-y,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Brooklj-n  Sunda-- 
School  Union.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  East  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,     He  was  mai-ried,  in  1863, 


to  Mary  F.   Pelton,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  has  three 
daughters  and  three  sons. 


Dr.  homer  L.  BARTLETT. 

Dr.  Homer  L.  Bartlett  was  bom  in  Jericho,  Chittenden 
county,  Vermont.  His  father's  name  was  Elias.  He  was  a 
wealthy  and  highly  intelligent  New  England  farmer,  and  a 
descendant  of  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  of  Revolutionary  memory. 
His  mother's  name  was  Eliza  Wheelock,  a  descendant  of  the 
Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  an  early  missionary  to  the  Indians. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  early  education  at 
an  academy  in  his  native  village,  and  later  at  the  Academy 
of  Bakersfield,  N.  Y.,  then  under  the  care  of  J.  S.  Spaldini: 
a  most  successful  and  painstaking  educator.    At  school  he 
was  noted  for  his  pro6ciency  in  mathematics  and  the  natuval 
sciences,  and  especially  for  his  facility  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing.    In  the  weekly  debates  of  the  "  Debating  Society"  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  fore- 
most champions.     He  had,  in  common  with  most  New  Eng- 
land youths,  been  accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  the 
practice.     His  father,  being  the  possessor  of  large  landed 
property,  was  anxious  that  his  sons  should  be  farmers  lilce 
himself,  but  only  the  eldest  yielded  to  his  wish.  Homer  and 
his  younger  brother,  Edwin,  both  determining  to  keep  up  the 
family  name  of  a  "  race  of  doctors."    Accordingly,  after  hav- 
ing acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  classics  to  master 
the  technicalities  of  the  profession,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  early  friend  and  family  physi- 
cian. Dr.  J.  Hamilton,  in  his  native  village.    Shortly  after 
this,   Dr.   Hamilton  removing  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  his  student 
accompanied   him,  remaining  one  year;  in  the  meantime 
attending  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Albany  Medical  College. 
He  had  previously  attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  in 
the  College  of  Woodstock,  Vermont.    At  the  conclusion  of 
his  year  in  Albany,  by  the  advice  of  his  former  preceptor,  he 
went  to  New  York  and  entered  the  office  of  Professor  Willard 
Parker,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  splendid  career.    Hei'e  he 
found  ample  opportunity  for  acquiring  both  the  theoretical 
and  practical  branches  of  his  profession,  and  enthusiastically 
he  embraced  them.     In  the  winter  of  1854-'55,  he  attended 
his  third  course  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
N.  Y. ,  and  graduated  from  this  admirable  institution  in  1855, 
in  company  with  Drs.  Henry  D.  Noyes,  Greorge  F.  Shrady, 
Edward  W.  Lambert,  and  other  men  now  prominent  in  the 
profession.     After  his  graduation,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Kings  County  Hospital,  in 
Flatbush,  L.  I.,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Turner, 
one  of  the  best  read  and  most  efficient  superintendents  that 
institution  has  ever  possessed.     During  his  term  of  service,  in 
addition  to  his  usual  duties  in  the  Hospital,  he,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  D.  B.  Simmonds— afterwards  medical  missionary  to 
Japan — arranged  a  complete  anatomical  cabinet,  besides  pre- 
serving numerous  pathological  specimens.    Just  before  the 
close  of  his  service,  he  contracted  erysipelas  of  the  face  and 
head,  which  neai'ly  proved  fatal,  and  obUged  him  to  go  home 
for  the  summer  to  recruit  his  strength.    In  the  autumn  of 
1856,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Prof. 
Parker,  opened  an  office  in  Eighty-sixth  street.    Here  he  re- 
mained one  week,  when  he  was  sent  for  to  take  the  place  of 
Drs.  Dubois  and  Crane,  who  had  just  died  in  New  Utrecht  of 
yellow  fever.     This  call  coming  to  him  Uke  tlie  voice  of  God, 
he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  it.    Consequently,  with- 
out delay  or  hesitation,  he  closed  Ids  office  in  Yorkville  and 
removed  to  New  Utrecht,  although  the  fever  was  stiU  preva- 
lent.   There  he  remained  untU  the  f oUowing  spring,  when  lie 
removed  to  Flatbush,  where  he  still  resides.    On  his  return  to 
Flatbush,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  he  was  made  Consulting  Physi- 
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cian'to  the  Kings  County  Hospital,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, which  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  Physician  to  the 
Kings  County  Penitentiary.  He  originated  the  Health  Board 
o£  the  town  of  Flatbush,  of  which  he  was  Health  Officer  for 
twelve  years.  He  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
a  Police  Board,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society;  a  permanent 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  which  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Medical  Congress  held  in  London, 
August,  1881;  and  member  of  the  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  As- 
sociation. Like  many  professional  men.  Dr.  Bartlett  has  car- 
ried his  researches  beyond  the  strict  domain  of  his  profession- 
al pursuits.  At  one  time  he  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 
Freemasonry.  He  was  Master  of  his  own  Lodge  for  three 
yeai-s,  in  the  meantime  contributing  papers  and  giving  lec- 
tures on  various  subjects  connected  with  Masonry. 

In  hterary  pursuits,  Dr.  Bartlett  is  no  tyro.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daily  papers, 
as  well  as  to  medical  journals,  and  is  the  author  of  a  series  of 
"Sketches  of  Long  Island,"  some  of  them  strictly  historical, 
while  others  are  romances  from  old  legends.  In  1859,  Dr. 
Bai'tlett  was  married  to  Margaret  Strong  Scott,  daughter  of 
Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1876, 
leaving  four  children. 

Dr.  Bartlett's  residence  in  Flatbush,  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  is  named  "  Fenimore,''  after  J.  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  noveUst,  a  neighbor  and  a  life-long  friend  of  the  Scott 
family. 

DR.  CORNELIUS  OLCOTT. 
Bb,  COENBLlUS  Olcott,  M.  D.,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
physician  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1828.  He  comes  of 
an  old  and  honorable  English  family,  members  of  which 
in  ancient  times  held  high  rank  under  the  Crown,  and  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Olcott,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  en- 
gaged in  genealogical  research,  that  much  confusion 
prevailed  in  early  Colonial  times  as  to  the  orthography  of 
proper  names.  This  confusion,  or  rather  irregularity, 
was  not  peculiar  to  any  class,  but  seems  to  have 
been  more  or  less  general,  for  even  those  two  distinguished 
New  Englanders,  Endicott  and  Winthrop,  appear  to  have 
indulged  in  more  than  one  style.  The  present  spelling  of  the 
name  of  Olcott,  is  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  founder  of 
the  American  family  now  bearing  it;  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  his  autograph,  appended  to  a  legal  document  executed  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  22d,  1650  (and  preserved  in  the 
Colonial  records)  and  by  the  initial  T.  O.  on  his  seal,  a  wax 
impression  of  which,  affixed  to  the  will  of  Timothy  Hyde— a 
grandson  of  the  first  Thomas  Olcott— was  discovered  in  1845. 
According  to  the  learned  Col.  Henry  S.  Olcott,  the  American 
name  Olcott  is  a  more  modern  form  of  the  English  name 
Alcock,  variously  spelled  by  the  New  England  settlers.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are 
several  families  of  this  name,  all  of  whom  bear,  as  a  crest,  a 
cock,  in  some  cases  represented  as  crowing,  in  others  as 
silent  (with  the  motto  Vigilate--he  watching);  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  name,  which  some  say  is  of  Saxon  origin  and 
derived  from  cald  (German  aid,  alt)  meaning  old,  and  coc, 
meaning  a  male  bird.  In  a  work  entitled  "  Derivations  of 
Jfannly  Names,"  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Arthur  (father  of 
J     "^ident  of  the  United  States)  the  name  is  said  to  come 

rem  Bal  or  Al,  a  nickname  for  Henry;  and  Cock,  a  termin- 
ation meaning  little,  or  diminutive,  the  same  as  ot  or  kin; 
"ttle  Hal  or  Al.    The  first  member  of  the  family  of  whom  a 

etinite  account  has  come  down  to  his  descendants,  was  the 


distinguished  Dr.  Alcock,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  under 
Henry  VIL— a  man  who  shed  lustre  on  not  only  the 
name  of  his  family,  but  on  the  entire  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Rose's  Biographical  Dictionary,  published  in  London 
in  1848,  Lord  Chancellor  John  Alcock  was  born  at  Bevelny, 
Yorkshire.  He  completed  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and 
at  this  University  took  the  degree  c  f  Doctor  c  f  Laws.  In 
rapid  succession  he  was  Dean  of  Westminster,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Worcester,  and,  in  1486,  he  succeeded  Morton  in 
the  See  of  Ely.  His  secular  advancement  was  equally  rapid ; 
in  1463  ho  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls;  in  1470,  a  Privy 
Councillor  and  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Castile,  a  Com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  Lord 
President  of  Wales;  and  in  1472  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor 
by  Honry  VII.  His  skill  in  architecture  was  so  eminent  that 
the  King  appointed  him  Comptroller  of  the  Royal  works  and 
buildings.  His  Episcopal  palaces,  especially  that  of  Ely, 
were  improved  by  his  taste.  He  founded,  in  1486,  a  school 
at  Kingston-upon-Hull.  In  1496,  he  founded  Jesus  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  and  appropriated  to  its  use  a  house  for- 
merly occupied  as  a  nunnery  (that  of  St.  Rhodegund).  Ho 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  virtues  as  for  his  learning  and 
abilities.  Ho  died  at  Wisbeach,  October  1st,  1500,  and  was 
buried  in  a  beautiful  chapel  in  Ely  Cathedral,  built  by  him- 
self. He  wrote  various  works  in  Latin,  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, and  a  little  treatise  entitled,  in  allusion  to  his  own  name, 
"  OalU  Cantis  ad  Conf rates  Suos." 

In  1707,  another  of  the  family,  named  Nathan  Alcock,  is 
mentioned  as  an  eminent  scholar.  He  was  educated  primar- 
ily in  Lancashire;  afterward  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  under  Boerhaave,  Gaubins, 
Albinus  Gravesand.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  1737:  and,  in  1741,  he  was  iostituted  Master  of  Arti 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Thomas  Olcott,  the  founder  of 
the  American  family  under  considerafon,  an  ancestor  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was 
born  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  authorities  that  he  came  to  America  with  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  in  the  ship  Oriffln,  which  left  HoUand  'in 
July,  1633,  and,  after  a  passage  of  eight  weeks,  reached  New 
England  September  4th  following.  Some  two  hundred  pas- 
sengers came  by  this  vessel.  Governor  Winthrop  records  the 
event  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Mr.  Hooker  arrived  from  England  with  John  Cotton  and 
Mr.  Stone,  also  Ministers,  September  4th,  1633,  and  many 
other  men  of  good  estates.  They  got  out  of  England  with 
great  difSculty,  all  places  being  belaid  to  have  taken  Mr.  Cot- 
ton and  Mr.  Hooker,  who  had  long  been  sought  for,  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  High  Commission." 

These  emigrants  settled  at  Newtown,  now  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Mr.  Hooker,  being  of  an  independent  turn  of  mind, 
probably  seeking  to  escape  rivalry  with  Cotton,  formed  a  com- 
pany of  men,  women  and  children  from  Newtown  and  other 
settlements  on  the  seaboard  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  June, 
1685,  moved  westward  to  plant  a  new  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  According  to  the  belief  of  Nathaniel 
Goodwin,  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
valuable  genealogical  work,  entitled  "The  Descendants  of 
Thomas  Olcott,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn, 
Thomas  Olcott,  from  whom  sprang  the  Connecticut  branch 
of  the  Olcotts,  was  a  member  of  this  very  company,  and  one 
of  the  original  settlei's  at  Hartford,  then  called  by  the  In- 
dians Suckiaug,  but  named  Newtown  by  the  new-comers 
from  the  place  of  their  residence  in  Massachusetts,  and,  in 
February,  1687,  changed  to  Hartford.  Col.  Olcott,  who 
edited  a  revised  edition  of  Goodwin's  work,  says,  in  his  pref- 
atory remarks,  that  there  were  two  men  in  the  Massachusetts 
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colony  of  the  same  name,  one  of  whom  reached  the  country 
about  1630,  and  settled  in  Boston,  while  the  other  did  not 
come  until  several  years  later,  and,  in  1635,  settled  in  Hart- 
ford. It  is  likely  that  the  last  named,  who  was  the 
younger  of  the  two,  adopted  the  spelling  "  Olcott,"  since 
preserved  by  his  descendants  to  avoid  confusion  with 
his  namesake  and  possible  relative.  The  Hartford  settler 
had  been  educated  in  trade  in  Europe,  and  brought 
with  him  to  the  new  world,  the  experience  and  fruits 
of  successful  enterprise.  In  common  with  Edward  Hopkins, 
Richard  Lord,  William  Whiting  and  others,  he  engaged  in 
trade,  for  which  the  Connecticut  was  supposed  to  afford 
great  facilities,  especially  in  the  traffic  in  furs.  He  "first 
located  himself  on  the  east  side  of  the  public  (now  State 
House)  square,  in  Hartford.  Subsequently  he  purchased 
one  of  the  lots  assigned  to  Edward  Hopkins,  in  the  original 
distribution  of  the  town  among  the  first  settlers.  This 
lot  comprised  the  whole  square  fronting  on  Main  street, 
and  bounded  by  Pearl,  Trumbull  and  Asylum  streets.  On 
the  south-east  corner  he  erected  a  dwelling  for  his  own  occu- 
pation, which  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for 
several  generations."  Thomas  Olcott  was  a  man  of  excellent 
standing  in  Hartford,  and,  in  1640,  was  one  of  the  two  con- 
stables of  the  place.  He  died  in  1654,  at  the  age  of  45  years, 
probably,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  records,  while  on  a  visit 
of  business  to  Virginia.  He  disposed  of  his  property  by  will 
on  his  death-bed.  His  estate,  which  was  a  large  one  for  those 
days,  aggregated  nearly  £1,500.  He  left  a  widow,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Olcott,  whose  baptismal  name  was 
Abigail,  proved  fully  equal  to  the  management  of  the  estate 
and  family  left  in  her  sole  charge  by  the  death  of  her  husband. 
She  bought,  let  and  sold  lands,  loaned  money  on  mortgage 
security,  made  contracts  for  delivering  goods,  and,  from  all 
accounts,  carried  on  her  husband's  business  "like  one  to  the 
manor  born."  She  died  May  26,  1693,  aged  78  years,  and 
was  buried  with  her  husband,  in  the  public  burying  ground 
in  the  rear  of  the  Centre  Congregational  Church,  Hartford. 
In  this  burial  place  stands  a  plain  but  massive  shaft  of  stone, 
erected  "In  Memory  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Hartford," 
whose  names,  including  that  of  Thomas  Olcott  (here  spelled 
Alcott)  are  chiseled  in  its  surface. 

The  sons  of  Thomas  Olcott,  who  were  farmers,  resided  at 
Hartford,  and  were  all  men  of  consideration  in  the  colony. 
Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  admitted  a,  freeman  May  20,  1658, 
and  Samuel,  the  second  son,  on  May  13,  1664. 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  John 
Easton  Olcott  (bom  July  24,  1749),  son  of  Thomas  Olcott  of 
Stratford,  Conn.,  and  his  first  wife  Sarah  Eastcn,  daughter 
of  John  Easton  of  Hartford.  He  was  lineally  descended  from 
Thomas  Olcott  and  of  the  sixth  generation  of  the  name  in 
America,  and  married  Hannah  Sands  of  Hempstead,  Long 
Island.  For  some  time  after  his  marriage  he  resided  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  but  subsequently  both  he  and  his  wife  removed 
to  Cornwall,  Conn.,  where  they  died.  Their  oldest  son,  John 
Sands  Olcott,  born  in  the  last-named  place,  removed  to  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  but  subsequently  went  to  Jersey  City,  then  known 
as  Paulus  Hook,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  and  built  the  first  two  rope-walks  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  One  of  his  brothers,  Joseph  H.,  located  as  a 
planter  in  Louisiana  and  died  there  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Civil  War.  Another  brother.  Rev.  James  S.  Olcott, 
was  the  first  ordained  clergyman  who  oflaciated  in  Jersey  City, 
and  it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  first  church 
edifice  (Dutch  Reformed),  was  erected  in  that  city.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Batcheler,  of  England,  and  had  nine  children- 
eight  sons  and  one  daughter.  Sands  Olcott,  one  of  these 
sons,  went  to  New  Hope,  Penn.,  and  established  extensive 


manufactories.  He  was  a  born  inventor,  and  expended  sev- 
eral fortunes  in  carrying  on  his  plans  and  experiments.  One 
of  his  projects,  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  competing  with 
the  foreign  productions,  was  a  manufacture  of  linen  from 
fiax  grown  in  New  Jersey.  All  the  machinery  used  in  this 
work  was  of  his  own  invention.  At  one  time  he  had  five 
large  factories  in  successful  operation  in  New  Hope,  and  also 
the  largest  rope-walk  in  the  country.  Two  of  his  inventions 
have  become  widely  known— the  "  Equalizer,"  for  producing 
uniformity  in  thread,  used  in  nearly  every  cotton  factory, 
and  the  "Walking  Jack,"  extensively  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rope. 

The  youngest  of  these  sons.  Dr.  Cornelius  Olcott,  of  Brook- 
lyn, whose  portrait  appears  in  connection  with  this  sketch, 
received  his  early  education  at  the  academies  of  New  Hopei 
Penn. ,  and  Lambertsville,  N.  J.  He  returned  to  Jersey  City 
in  1848,  and  soon  afterwards  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
Havmg  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  training,  he  was 
graduated  in  1849  at  the  University  of  New  York,  with  the 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  estabhshed  himself  iu 
Brooklyn  in  March  of  the  same  year,  and  devoting  himself 
with  great  earnestness  to  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  surgery, 
soon  acquired  such  a  mastery  of  this  department  as  gave  him 
great  reputation  both  with  the  medical  profession  and  the 
general  public.  As  a  volunteer  surgeon  he  served  in  the 
Federal  army  under  McCleUan  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  under 
Grant  in  the  Fredericksburgh  campaign.  Since  the  war  ho 
has  devoted  himself  to  general  practice  in  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  has  earned  a  name  as  a  family  physician  and  a  sur- 
geon of  eminence  scarcely  second  to  any  other  in  the  State. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society,  and 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  chosen  calling. 
In  November,  1874,  Dr.  Olcott  performed  with  signal  success 
the  difficult  operation  in  midwifery,  technically  known  as  the 
' '  Cassarian  section. "  An  account  of  this  surgical  operation, 
the  first  successful  one  of  the  kind  ever  reported  in  BrooMyn 
or  New  York,  originally  appeared  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  April, 
1879.  It  was  subsequently  republished  in  pamphlet  form.  In 
surgical  cases  requiring  more  than  ordinary  skill,  his  services 
are  in  continual  request  by  his  brothers  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  and  he  has  performed  with 
marked  success  nearly  all  the  more  difficult  operations  of  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Olcott  was  the  original  pioneer  settler  of  Greenwood 
Lake,  and  it  is  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  this  beautiful 
resort  has  been  made  what  li  now  is.  In  1869,  being  attracted 
by  the  possibilities  of  the  spot,  he  purchased  an  extensivo 
tract  of  land  at  the  lake  and  built  a  cottage  and  began  other 
improvements.  The  sheet  of  water  now  known  as  Green- 
wood Lake  is  partly  of  artificial  construction,  some  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  having  been  flooded  after  having  been 
cleared  of  trees.  At  the  time  Dr.  Olcott  became  a  property 
owner  at  the  lake,  the  stumps  of  these  trees  projected  above 
its  surface,  but  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  these  unsightly 
objects,  and  having  first  drained  the  lake,  through  the  co- 
operation of  President  Randolph  of  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Canal,  he  had  the  objectionable  stumps  sawed  off  close  to  the 
roots.  This  undertaking— one  of  no  slight  magnitude— was 
conducted  entirely  under  his  supervision  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

Observing  the  success  of  Dr.  Olcott's  plan,  the  Greenwood 
Lake  Railroad  Company  (which  had  previously  tried  in 
several  ways  to  remove  the  stumps  in  another  part  of  the 
lake),  subsequently  adopted  it,  with  the  happiest  effect.  The 
change  wrought  by  this  proceeding  was  remarkable,  and 
the  lake,  which  had  heretofore  seemed— to  the  casual  oh- 
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server-to  possess  no  special  charm,  speedily  became  noted 
for  its  beauty.  In  a  short  time  pleasure-seekers  and  tourists 
began  to  be  attracted  to  it;  and  with  a  view  to  its  further 
development,  a  number  of  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  originated  the  Greenwood 
Lake  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Olcott  became  president. 
The  combined  efforts  of  this  club  resulted  in  very  elaborate 
improvements.  Besides  building  an  elegant  club-house  at 
Warwick  Woodlands,  the  Association  has  stocked  the  lake 
with  fisli;  and,  with  a  view  to  attracting  game,  has  planted 
wild  rice  through  the  swamps  and  low-lands  of  the  region. 
The  lake,  which  is  900  feet  above  tide-level,  is  situated 
partly  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  and  partly  in  Passaic  county, 
N.  J.;  and  the  Greenwood  Lake  Association  has  secured 
from  the  Legislatures  of  both  States  game  privileges  cover- 
ing an  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  mountain  land.  This 
region  is  now  pronounced  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
healthful  in  the  country.  Its  development  has  been  rapid, 
and  as  a  select  summer  resort  it  gives  promise  of  becoming 
in  time  a  powerful  rival  of  some  of  the  most  noted  watering 
places  of  the  present  day.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Olcott  to  state 
that  the  opening  of  this  region,  and  the  impetus  given  its 
development  was  largely  the  result  of  his  foresight,  enter- 
prise and  energy;  and  that  its  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  are  based  upon  operations  in  which  he  is  the  mov- 
ing spirit.  One  of  the  recent  results  of  the  developihent  of 
this  place  has  been  the  founding  there  of  the  American  In- 
atitute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  organized  to  promote  the 
broad  and' liberal  discussion  of  theological  questions;  the 
object  being  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  teachings  of 
Spencer,  Mill,  Huxley,  and  others. 

The  President  of  the  Institute  is  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Deems,  of  New  York  city,  and  Dr.  Olcott  has  been  con- 
nected with  it  since  its  inception.  Dr.  Olcott  possesses  a 
great  share  of  the  modesty  that  generally  accompanies 
superior  merit.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  profound 
thought,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  important  sub- 
jects, which,  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  writers. 
He  is  an  intelligent  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  his  ele- 
gant home,  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  parts  of  Brooklyn, 
are  to  be  found  many  beautiful  specimens  of  painting  and 
statuary,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value.  A  man  of 
large  heart  and  kindly  sympathies,  he  is  esteemed  in  the 
community  in  which  he  resides,  scarcely  less  for  his  unosten- 
tatious character  than  for  his  professional  learning  and  skill. 

Dr.  Olcott  married  Miss  Katherine  M.  Van  Duzer,  daugh- 
ter of  James  B.  Van  Duzer,  Esq.,  and  Letitia  Van  Winkle, 
his  wife,  of  New  York.  Three  children  were  bom  to  this 
marriage— Phihp  Gordon,  who  died  in  infancy;  Charles 
Augustus,  and  Ida  LUlian. 

Charles  Augustus  Olcott  adopted  the  profession  of  his 
father,  and  was  graduated  in  1875,  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
He  IS  now  Surgeon  to  the  Pbe  Department  of  Brooklyn, 
and  is  associated  with  his  father  in  general  practice.  Miss 
Ida  LiUian  Olcott,  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  rare 
mental  qualities,  although  not  adopting  literature  as  a  life 
work,  signalized  herself  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  by  a 
Merary  attempt  as  remarkable  as  it  was  successful.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  giving  to  the  English-speaking 
public  a  translation  of  a  work   entitled,   La  Morale  Nella 

Cr  f  i'''**'*''"'  ^'■°™  ^'^^  ^"^  °^  P™f-  Giacomo  Barzel- 
tw-.,  ™''«'''=«'  *he  American  edition  of  which,  under 
ne title  of  "Ethics  of  Positivism,"  she  edited  with  entire 
^nstaction  to  the  learned  ItaUan  author,  who  compliments 
labors  in  his  preface  to  that  edition  in  tei-ms  of  unquali- 


fied praise.  She  was  led  to  this  effort,  extraordinary  for  o  je  of 
her  years,  through  reading  in  one  of  Herbert  Spencer's  works, 
that  that  eminent  psychologist  regretted  Professor  Bar- 
zellotti's  book  had  not  been  translated  into  English;  and  mas- 
tering difficulties  that  would  have  discouraged  at  the  outset 
a  much  older  and  more  experienced  person,  brought  the 
translation  successfully  through  the  press,  in  her  extreme 
youth  braving  criticism,  from  which,  however,  the  merit  of 
her  labor  effectually  shielded  her.* 

THOMAS  P.  NORRIS,  M.  D. 

Thomas  P.  Noreis,  M.  D.— Few  men  in  Kings  county 
have  been  brought  more  conspicuously  before  the  public 
than  Dr.  Norris. 

He  is  conspicuous  not  only  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  but 
as  a  politician  and  civilian  who  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
several  official  positions  with  marked  ability;  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  logical,  erudite  and  elegant  writer, 
whose  productions  have  been  justly  and  widely  commended. 
As  a  statistical  writer,  we.  do  not  hesitate  to  say  he  stands 
pre-eminent,  as  his  contributions  in  that  department  of 
writing  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Brooklyn  papers,  and 
many  of  the  leading  maga2ines,  fully  illustrate. 

Thomas  P.  Norris  was  bom  December  33d,  1831,  at  the 
town  of  Rush,  fourteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. He  came  from  an  old  and  very  respectable  family  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  His  father  ranked  among  the  most 
noted  master  builders  and  contractors  of  his  time ;  he  was  a 
man  of  great  purity  of  character,  intelligent,  of  strong  feel- 
ings, and  a  sympathetic  nature.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the 
great  cholera  epidemic  in  1832,  leaving  a  widow  and  six 
children,  of  whom  Dr.  Norris  was  the  youngest.  His  mother, 
before  her  marriage,  was  a  Miss  Rogers,  of  Rogerstown,  Ire- 
land, a  descendant  of  one  of  those  old  aristocratic  families 
who  are  strongly  attached  to  their  homestead  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  primogeniture.  She  was  a  lady  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  force  of  character.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  guidance  and  management  of  her  sis  children 
imposed  a  great  responsibility  upon  her,  which  she  discharged 
with  praiseworthy  success.  As  she  possessed  in  her  own 
right  considerable  property,  and  received  from  her  husband's 
estate  a  handsome  allowance,  she  possessed  the  means  of 
rearing  and  educating  her  children  respectably.  A  few  years 
atter  the  death  of  her  husband  she  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  with  her  family,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Young  Norris  was  immediately  placed  at  the  parish  school 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  he  evinced  a  decided  love 
of  study,  and  where  he  showed  great  proficiency  as  a  scholar. 
Having  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered  a  large  drug 
house  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  became  a  proficient 
in  Materia  Medica,  which  prepared  him  to  commence  his 
medical  studies. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  forming  his  plans  for  the  future, 
and  vpith  great  industry  studying  for  the  medical  profession. 
In  the  winter  he  attended  lectures  at  the  medical  school  of 
the  New  York  University,  graduating  in  the  spring  of  1854; 
besides  the  regular  diploma,  he  received  a  degree  of  ' '  Honor," 
which — to  use  the  language  of  the  certifloate— "was  given  iu 
consideration  of  his  having  pursued  a  fuller  course  of  medical 
studies  than  is  usually  followed  by  students."  Not  long 
after  receiving  his  degree,  ho  was  appointed  Examin- 
ing Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  for  North-western 
Ohio,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  professional  duties.     Ho 


*  The  publishers  acknowledge,  with  the  highest  gratiflcation,  the 
obligations  they  are  under  to  a  gifted  and  aocomplished  friend  of 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  admirably  written  biography,  for  its  con- 
tribution to  the  History  of  King  County. 
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devoted  him5elf  to  them  so  intensely  that  his  health  became 
impaired,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign;  after  which  he 
went  to  Brooklyn,  the  home  of  his  wife.  Not  long  after  this 
she  died.  Her  death  was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  his 
mother. 

He  was  prosperom  and  successful  in  his  profession,  and 
had  attained  a  position  so  eminent,  and  an  influence  as  a 
practitioner  and  as  a  citizen  so  extensive,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  Marshals  in  taking  the  United 
States  Cansus  for  Kings  county,  a  trust  which  he  discharged 
so  satisfactorily  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  United  State.s 
Superintendent  Kennedy.  It  was  during  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  that  he  first  exhibited  his  rare  statistical  abili- 
ties, in  compiling  numerous  tables  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
various  interests  of  Kings  county.  These  were  apart  from 
the  regular  tables,  and  have  often  been  referred  to  as  matters 
of  authority.  Dr.  Soiles,  in  his  valuable  History  of  Brooklyn, 
embodied  many  of  these  tables  in  his  work.  These  produc- 
tions were  published  in  most  of  the  leading  journals.  Their 
merits  were  so  thoroughly  appreciated  that  they  brought  Dr. 
Norris  prominently  and  favorably  before  the  public. 

To  use  the  language  of  the  Brooldyn  Eagle,  "Dr.  Norris  is 
an  able  and  accomplished  statistician.  He  knows  all  about 
Brooklyn,  and  can  describe  almost  everything  it  contains; 
indeed,  he  ha:;  done  so."  The  Eagle  might  have  said  the 
same  of  Dr.  Norris  in  regard  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

He  was  nominated  by  the  Unionists  for  Coroner  and  elected 
by  a  large  majority.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this 
office  he  exhibited  such  high  professional  abilities,  united 
with  BO  much  judicial  acumen,  that  he  soon  stood  prominent 
among  the  coroners  of  the  state.  There  were  several 
terrible  accidents  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  investigation  of 


which  x-equired  the  highest  abilities  and  learning.  Among 
these  was  the  explosion  of  the  United  States  gunboat  "  Che- 
nango," in  April,  1864,  while  on  her  trial  trip,  whereby  thirty 
persons  lost  their  lives.  The  investigation  of  this  explosion 
before  Coroner  Norris,  was  long,  close  and  interesting.  It 
involved  the  consideration  of  many  abstruse,  scientific 
questions.  The  charge  of  Dr.  Norris  to  the  jury  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  exhaustive  judicial  and  scientific  pro- 
ductions on  record.  It  was  subsequently  published,  with  the 
other  proceedings,  by  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  of  New  York, 
in  book  form,  finding  a  welcome  place  in  the  best  law  and 
scientific  libraries  in  the  state  and  nation.  The  inquiry  into 
another  terrible  explosion— that  of  a  coal-oU  still,  led  to 
another  long  and  interesting  investigation  before  Dr. 
Norris,  as  coroner,  which  for  a  long  time  attracted  public 
interest. 

In  1874,  he  was,  without  any  previous  knowledge  or  solici- 
tation on  his  part,  nominated  and  elected  Commissioner  of 
Charities  for  Kings  County  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  one 
year  ;  he  was  afterwards  elected  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years. 

Dr.  Norris  brought  to  this  office  most  admirable  qualifi- 
cations, rendered  practical  and  profitable  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  duties  as  Coroner.  During  the  time  lie  held 
this  office,  $200,000  a  year  was  saved  to  the  county.  Sub- 
sequently, he  successfully  engaged  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  insane  of  the  county.  His  labors  in  that  di- 
rection aroused  much  public  attention,  and  were  highly 
commended  by  the  press  and  the  people. 

In  the  fall  of  1874,  Dr.  Norris  was  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  Poor  of  Kings  County,  entering  upon  his  duties  Janu- 
ary 1,  1875,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office  durmg  the 
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years  1875,  "?8  and  "77.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  held  at  Pough' 
keepsie,  June  8th  and  9th,  1875;  in  that  held  at  Saratoga, 
June  13tli  and  14th,  1876;  and  in  that  held  at  Binghamton, 
June  12th  and  13th,  1877.  His  speech  at  the  Convention  at 
Poughkeepsie,  on  the  subject  of  "Out-door  Relief  tothePoor," 
was  highly  commended.  He  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Convention  held  at  Binghamton,  June,  1877.  The  records  of 
those  conventions  bear  creditable  evidence  of  Dr.  Norris' 
ability  as  a  parliamentarian.  "We  have  already  alluded  to 
him  as  a  writer,  to  which  we  may  add  that  his  productions 
are  numerous,  and  are  read  with  avidity  and  profit. 

As  Dr.  Norris  is  comparatively  a  young  man;  his  expe- 
rience, his  learning,  his  well-matured  mind  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  give  promise  of 
future  usefulness  and  distinction. 


Dk.  GEORGE  WACKEEHAGEN. 
Dk.  Geoegb  Waokerhagen  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
October  28th,  1845.  The  name  of  Wackerhagen  consists  of 
two  German  words,  "Waoker,"'  vigorous,  brave;  and  "  ha- 
gen,"  to  hedge,  or  a  hedge.  His  father  was  George  Augustus 
Gerard  Wackerhagen,  a  native  of  Hanover,  Germany,  and 
a  nephew  of  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  Wackerhagen,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Wackerhagen  family  can  be  easily 
traced  back  several  hundred  years,  forming  an  interesting 
history  for  the  various  high  public  official  positions  in  church 
and  state  which  its  members  have  held.  The  Wackerhagen 
domain  at  one  time  composed  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Hanover,  Germany.  Dr.  Wackerhagen's  grandfather, 
Charles  Wackerhagen,  was  engaged  in  diplomatic  services, 
and  later  was  Postmaster-General  of  Harborg.  The  doctor's 
great-uncle,  George  Wackerhagen,  for  whom  he  was  named, 
was  a  distinguished  character  in  Germany.  He  was  born  in 
1778,  and  when  14  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Hanoverian 
Army  as  a  cadet ;  he  was  engaged  in  active  service  in  Fland- 
ers for  nine  years  ;  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1801 ;  after 
his  release  he  entered  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where 
he  completed  his  studies.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Anglo- 
German  Legion  which  formed  a  part  of  the  English  army  in 
Spain.  This  Legion  was  under  the  command  of  the  celebra- 
ted Sir  John  Moore.  He  entered  this  service  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  and  was  soon  promoted  to  Major.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  siege  of  Bay- 
onne  he  commanded  a  battalion  of  German  and  English. 
Dm-mg  the  siege,  the  French  broke  out  of  their  works,  attack- 
ing his  position ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  repeated  attacks,  he 
maintained  Us  position  until  the  enemy  were  largely  re-en- 
forced, and  Major  Wackerhagen  being  left  almost  alone,  and 
severely  wounded  in  two  places,  ordered  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  to  retire,  and  sank  senseless  to  the  ground.  The  enemy, 
seemgtheirobject  was  unattainable,  retired,  taking  with  them 
a  few  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Major  Wackerhagen. 
After  his  discharge  from  captivity,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel,  and  his  subsequent  history  was  hon- 
orable and  distinguished. 

When  old  enough.  Dr.  Wackerhagen  entered  Trinity  School 
on  the  Hudson,  where  he  obtained  a  thorough  practical  edu- 
tT"-   ^^'■ly  ia  life  he  had  evinced  a  decided  love  for 

e  snidy  of  medicine.    On  completing  his  classical  studies 

for^V  ^    ^'^''°™™®'^°®'^  preparing  to  enter  a  prof ession 

flndh  ^^'^^^  by  nature  especially  qualified.     We 

nun  gmng  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine  at 

°«  early  age  of  fifteen.    While  pursuing  it,  the  rebelHon 


broke  out,  and  the  young  student,  imbued  with  a  high  spirit 
of  patriotism,  enlisted  as  a  private. in  the  U.  S.  V.  S.  The 
Rebellion  had  then  been  in  progress  a  year.  He  soon  became 
a  well-drilled,  brave  and  competent  soldier.  In  his  first  en- 
gagement the  battalion  to  which  young  Wackerhagen  be- 
longed began  to  retreat,  when  he,  by  his  bravery  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  arrested  the  flight  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  restored 
order,  and  in  due  time  they  captured  the  breastworks  from 
behind  which  the  rebels  were  pouring  a  destructive  fire.  A 
number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  regiment  added  largely  to. 
its  laurels  and  to  those  of  young  Wackerhagen.  He  was 
then  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  Dr.  Wackerhagen  was  at 
the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  where  he  was  attacked  by  illness 
which  incapacitated  him  from  active  duty  for  a  time.'  On 
his  recovery  he  was  detailed  as  apothecary  at  the  U.  S.  G. 
Hospital  at  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  continued  the  study  of 
medicine  with  such  success  that  upon  examination  he  was  con- 
sidered entirely  competent  for  hospital  steward  in  the  regular 
H.  S.  Army,  to  which  place  he  was  duly  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  In  1866,  desirous  of  attending  medical 
lectures,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted, 
and  he  took  his  first  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  He  pursued  his  studies  and  attended 
lectures  until  1869,  when  he  graduated  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  and  entered  at  once  upon  active  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  time.  His  success  was  assured  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  medical  career,  and  though  still  a  young  man, 
he  has  made  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  in 
surgery. 

Dr.  Wackerhagen  is  an  able,  thoughtful  and  vigorous 
writer,  and  has  largely  enriched  the  literature  and  learning 
of  his  profession  with  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

The  following  are  among  his  contributions  to  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  which  gained  for  their  writer  much 
credit  in  and  out  of  the  profession:  "Case  of  Posterior 
Angular  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  with  Paralysis  of  the  Lower 
Extremities,  complicated  with  Permanent  Muscular  Contrac- 
tions." This  appeared  in  August,  1874.  In  October,  1874, 
he  contributed  an  article  on  "A  New  Method  of  Applying 
Plaster  of  Paris  for  Fracture  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg."  This 
was  his  own  discovery  and  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

Another  communication,  contributed  by  him  to  that  jour- 
nal appeared  in  the  September  number,  entitled,  "  An  im- 
proved Method  of  obtaining  Support  for  Fractured  Bones  of 
the  Extremities." 

In  January,  1875,  there  appeared  in  the  Neto  York  Medical 
Journal  an  able  and  thoughtful  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Wackerhagen  on  "  Free  Incisions,  with  Drainage-Tube,  vs. 
Paracentesis,  in  the  Ti-eatment  of  Pyothorax."  Many  cases 
are  referred  to  in  this  article  which  came  under  the  doctor's 
own  observation. 

.  In  November,  1880,  he  wrote  an  article  entitled,  "A 
Convenient  and  Rapid  Method  of  Removing  Plaster  of  Paris, 
when  applied  in  the  Form  of  a  Continuous  Roller,"  for  the 
same  journal.  In  April,  1881,  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Kings  County  Medical  Society  entitled  "A  Case  of  Plastic 
Surgery;  Ligation  of  Femoral  Artery  for  Popliteal  Aneur- 
ism;  Re-section  of  the  Hip-Joint."  This  production  was 
highly  commended. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  mention  all  the  productions  of 
his  pen.  In  October,  1872,  Dr.  Wackerhagen  invented  an  in- 
strument which  has  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.  This  was  a  vaginal  speculum.  He  is  also  the 
inventor  of  other  appliances  and  instruments  used  in  surgical 
operations,  which  have  met  with  the  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  profession. 
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Dr.  Wackerhagen  is  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medi- 
cal Society;  of  the  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society,  and  of  the 
New  York  City  Pathological  Society.  He  is  Consulting  Sur- 
geon to  the  Southern  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  to  which  place 
he  was  appointed  May  2,  1881.  He  was  united  by  marriage 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hazlett,  of  Brooklyn,  October  25,  1875. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Wackerhagen  is  a  man  of  unwearied 
industry,  extensive  mental  resources,  and  ardently  attached 
to  his  profession,  which  he  adorns  in  practice,  in  theory,  and 
with  his  pen. 

GEORGE  RYERSON  FOWLER. 

George  Ryerson  Fowler  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  1848.  His  father, 
Thomas  W.  Fowler,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  his  mother, 
Sarah  Jane  Carman,  were  both  born  on  Long  Island,  their 
ancestors  being  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  island. 
When  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  where  his  father  became  a  master  mechanic  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  The  circumstances  of  the  parents 
were  such  as  to  allow  their  son  only  a  public  school  educa- 
tion, of  which  he  availed  himself  at  the  town  school. 

It  was  the  early  desire  of  the  father  that  his  son  George 
should  become  versed  in  all  technical  knowledge  pertaining 
to  railroad  management.  With  this  end  in  view,  when  the 
boy  had  passed  the  different  grades  taught  at  the  town  pub- 
lic school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  placed  him  in  the  local 
office  of  the  company  by  which  he  was  himself  employed  to 
learn  telegraphy,  and  to  become  familiar  wit.h  the  general 
duties  of  a  station  agent.  Here  he  remained  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  entered  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  machine  shop  of  the  company.  Long  prior 
to  this  the  boy  had  evinced  a  taste  for  anatomical  study,  but 
agreeable  to  his  father's  wishes  he  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship with  the  company;  and  when  "out  of  his  time,"  as 
it  was  then  called,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  left  its  employ 
to  follow  his  own  plans  for  life.  About  this  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Clarence  Sterling,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  an  amateur  astronomer  and  earnest  scientific  worker, 
then  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  business.  He  succeeded  in 
making  an  arrangement  with  the  latter  gentleman  whereby 
the  knowledge  previously  acquired  in  the  machine  shop 
could  be  made  available  for  the  furtherance  of  Mr.  SterUng's 
business,  at  the  same  time  allowing  him  opportunities  for 
scientific  study.  In  this  latter  he  found  an  encouraging 
friend  in  Mr.  Sterling. 

After  a  year  of  hard  work  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
sufficient  funds,  saved  from  his  own  earnings,  to  enable  him 
to  matriculate  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New 
York,  and  begin  a  course  in  medicine.  In  the  meanwhile 
his  parents  had  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  with  them  he 
made  his  home  during  his  student  life. 

In  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Hamilton,  who  had  served  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  he  found  a  warm  friend,  who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  aspirations  of  the  young  student, 
and  who  encouraged  him  in  every  way. 

At  the  close  of  the  college  season,  he  found  himself  again 
without  funds.  Here  his  mechanical  education  and 
knowledge  of  telegraphy  both  proved  of  incalculable  value 
to  him;  for  he  was  offered,  and  at  once  accepted,  a  position 
with  William  Pitt  Phelps,  a  manufacturer  of  improved 
printing  telegraph  instruments,  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Brooklyn. 

What  with  this  engagement  and  a  short  period  subse- 
quently with  Mr.  Sterling  at  Bridgeport,  he  managed  to 
earn  the  money  needed  to  complete  his  course  at  Bellevue, 


from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine,  in  February,  1871. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  his  diploma,  Dr.  Fowler  en 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  in  the  Eighteenth 
Ward,  a  comparatively  new  portion  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  the  Twenty-first  Ward.  His 
mechanical  knowledge  led  him  into  a  fondness  for  the  sur- 
gical  jJortion  of  his  profession,  and  ample  opportunity  was 
soon  afforded  him  for  following  out  his  desire  to  devote 
himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  practice  of  that  branch. 
In  the  year  following  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  upon 
the  staff  of  the  Central  Dispensary,  which  position  he  held 
for  two  years;  and  then  only  resigned  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance from  his  office  to  the  Dispensary,  and  his  consequent 
inabiUty  to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  the  institution. 

In  1878,  he  was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  14th  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  upon  the 
staff  of  Col.  James  McLeer.  In  the  same  year  the  Brook- 
lyn Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society  was  organized,  of 
which  society  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  was  elected 
its  first  Secretary,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  its 
President. 

As  the  society  grew,  a  journal  for  the  pubUcatlon  of  its 
scientific  work  was  established,  with  the  title,  "Annals  of 
the  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society."  Of  this  he  was 
associate  editor;  and  when,  a  year  later,  a  wider  scope  was 
planned  for  the  journal — it  being  purposed  to  make  it  an 
exponent  of  work  in  its  special  field  wherever  done— Dr. 
L.  S.  Pilcher  and  Dr.  Fowler  became  its  editors;  the  name  of 
the  journal  being  changed  to  the  "  Annals  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery." 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Bushwick  and  East  Brook- 
lyn Dispensary,  in  1878,  he  was  appointed  its  first  visiting 
surgeon;  and,  upon  the  complete  organization  of  its  medical 
staff,  he  was  chosen  by  the  latter  body  as  its  presiding  ofBcer. 
In  1880,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Kings;  in  the  same  year  he  became  a  permanent  member  of 
the  former. 

In  1882,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Chai-ities  and  Correction  of 
Kings  County,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Kings  County 
Hospital  at  Flatbush.  As  a  pai-t  of  the  resolution  by  which 
this  appointment  was  made,  a  clause  was  inserted  directmg 
a  reorganization  of  the  consulting  staff,  and  a  conversion  of 
the  same  into  a  visiting  staff,  which  the  latter  hospital 
lacked.  The  latter  measure  met  with  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  consulting  staff,  as  at 
first  constituted,  and  in  the  following  year,  by  a  majority 
of  one,  the  Board  rescinded  the  resolution. 

In  1883,  he  was  appointed  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  St.  Mary's  General 
Hospital,  Brooklyn.  One-third  of  the  general  surgery  of 
this  institution  was  also  assigned  to  his  care.  During  the 
same  year  he  served  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings;  and,  in  1884,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  the  same  body  to  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society. 

In  1873,  he  married  Louise  R.  Wells,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Wells,  a  prominent  and  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Norristown,  Penn.,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
Sheriff  of  Montgomery  county.  Of  this  union,  four  chU- 
dren  were  born  :  Russell  S.,  George  R.,  Florence  G.,  ano 
Royal  H. ;  the  second  son  dying  in  infancy. 

He  became  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Bpwc^ 
church  in  1872,  and  for  several  years  served  upon  the  vestry 
of  St.  Matthew's  church  of  that  denomination. 
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Thisgentleman/who,  though  still  young,  has  achieved 
a  very  enviable  poBition  in  his  profession,  especially  in 
the  department  of  Psychology,  is  a  native  of  Braintree, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  born  April  21,  1850.  He  traces  his 
descent,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Richard  Man,  one  of  the 
original  "  Mayflower  pilgrims  "  of  1620;  and  who  lived 
near  "Mann  Hill,"  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  early  in  1655. 
Dr.  Mann's  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  was, 
dnring  a  long  and  useful  life,  a  Puritan  clergyman; 
and  was  settled  in  the  pastorate  of  Westminster,  Mass., 
for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  His  father,  Dr. 
Cyrus  S.  Mann,  is  a  physician  of  over  forty  years'  prac- 
tice, sixteen  of  which  have  been  spent  in  Brooklyn. 

It  may  he  said,  with  pardonable  pride,  of  the  Mann 
family  in  England  that  various  individuals  of  the  name 
were  honored  with  the  royal  favor  on  several  occasions, 
and  in  successive  reigns.  They  filled  important  oiKces 
under  government,  and  secured  the  public  confidence 
by  their  fidelity  to  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them,  their 
steady  loyalty  and  firm  attachment  to  civil  order,  in  op- 
position to  insurrection  and  revolution.  For  many 
years  the  king's  private  secretary  was  selected  from  this 
family. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Mann,  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
was  educated  mostly  under  private  tutors;  and  gained 
his  professional  education  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  city,  and  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  in  this  city,  graduating  from  the  latter 
as  Doctor  of  Medicioe  in  June,  18V0.  After  some 
years  of  hospital  practice  in  New  York,  mostly  in  the 
field  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  he  located  in 
that  city,  pursuing  his  specialty  with  much  energy  and 
devotion. 

In  ISVe,  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  work  on 
this  subject,  entitled  A  Manual  of  Psychological  Medi- 
cme,  which  fully  occupied  all  the  leisure  allowed  him 
hy  his  professional  duties,  until  1883,  when  it  was 
issued  from  the  press  of  P.  Blakiston  &  Son,  medical 
publishers,  of  Philadelphia.  Believing  that  Psycho- 
logical, or  Mental  Medicine,  should  occupy  a  position 
as  an  authoritative  science,  Dr.  Mann,  in  this  work,  has 
hent^  all  his  energies  to  its  elaboration;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  judges  as  Profs.  Skene  and  Armor  of 
this  city;  Prof.  Da  Costa,  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Flint, 
0  New  York,  and  many  other  eminent  physicians  who 
tendered  him  their  congratulations  on  the  completion 
ot  his  work,  he  has  achieved  a  decided  success.  In  a 
better  from  one  of  these  gentlemen,  which  we  have 
seen,  it  is  said:  «  Your  book  seems  to  me  of  great  value, 
well  calculated  not  only  to  bring  deserved  honor 


to  yourself,  but  also  to  the  name  of  American  medi- 
cine." 

In  addition  to  this  work,  Dr.  Mann  has  contributed 
to  various  medical  journals  the  following  valuable 
papers,  viz.:  to  the  London  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology,  "The  Brain,  in 
Health  and  Disease;"  "The  Psychological  Aspect  of 
the  Guiteau  Case"  (18V8);  "Codification  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  as  to  Insanity"  (ISYV);  "State  Medicine  and 
its  Relation  to  Intemperance  and  the  Inebriate;" 
"  Psychological  Aspect  of  the  Laros  Case,  on  the  trial 
of  Allan  C.  Laros,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  for  the  murder  of 
his  father  by  poison  ;  the  defence  being  based  upon 
the  allegation  of  Epileptic  Insanity; "  "  On  the  Treat- 
ment of  Blindness  and  Deafness  resulting  from 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,  by  the  constant  current  of 
Electricity  "  (1881) ;  "  Intemperance  and  Dipsomania  as 
related  to  Insanity  "  (1876) ;  in  the  Journal  of  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases,  "The  Pathology  and  Morbid 
Histology  of  Chronic  Insanity  "  (1877);  in  the  Alienist 
and  Neurologist  (1882),  "A  Case  of  Multiple  Abscess 
of  the  Brain,  etc.;"  in  the  Medico-Legal  Journal 
(1883),  "A  Plea  for  Lunacy  Reform;"  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Inebriety,  "A  Plea  for  a  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence of  Inebriety  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
clusions of  science  respecting  this  disease"  (1884); 
"The  Pathology  of  Inebriety"  (1883),  and  "Some 
Practical  Points  relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Ine- 
briety" (1883);  in  the  Am.  Psychol.  Journal,  1884, 
"The  Psychological  Aspects  of  the  Rowell  Trial;" 
and  other  papers  upon  Inebriety,  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  Opium,  the  Opium  Habit,  on  Brain-tissue 
Degeneration  and  Mental  Disease  as  a  result  of  over- 
stimulation of  the  brain  in  school-children  ;  and  on 
various  diseases  of  the  centric  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Mann  holds  views  in  regard  to  the  much 
mooted  subject  of  inebriety,  which  are  in  advance 
of  those  generally  accepted  by  the  public  and  by  the 
profession. 

In  a  work  recently  completed,  but  not  yet  published, 
on  Disease  of  Inebriety,  he  presents  a  phase  new  to 
literature,  and  of  the  greatest  practical  and  scientific 
importance,  viz.,  its  medico-legal  relations.  A  modi- 
fied responsibility  is  claimed,  in  this  work,  for  those 
whose  inebriety  depends  upon  a  neurotic  constitution 
inherited  from  their  ancestors  ;  and  a  careful  medical 
examination  is  claimed  for  those  who  commit  overt 
acts  during  the  continuance  of  this  disease,  which 
affects  the  intellect,  manners,  temper,  disposition, 
habits  and  character.     Dr.  Mann,  as  a  close  student  of 
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mental  science  and  inebriety,  expresses  himself  most 
energetically  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  co-operative 
public  sentiment,  as  a  practical  aid  in  stemming  the 
great  and  growing  tide  of  these  diseases.  He  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  early  recognition  and  repres- 
sion of  the  first  signs  of  these  diseases,  which  threaten 
family  deterioration. 

Upon  the  important  topics  that  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  insane.  Dr.  Mann  has  taken  an  advanced  po- 
sition ;  and,  in  concert  with  a  few  of  his  medico-legal 
friends,  has  been  endeav*ing  to  bring  about  some  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  condition  of  our  laws  relating  to 
those  mentally  diseased.  His  professional  labors  are 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  his  chosen  specialty.  Al- 
though the  field  of  his  labors  is  more  particularly  in 
New  York,  his  home  is  in  Brooklyn,  and  his  family 
reside  here. 

Dr.  Mann  is  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  County  Medical 
Society;  the  JST.  Y.  Medico-Leyal  Society,  where  his 
clear  and  incisive  papers  frequently  elicit  sharp  discus- 
sion from  both  the  doctors  and  lawyers  there  assem- 
bled; the  Am.  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates; 
the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  In- 
sane and  Prevention  of  Insanity ;  of  the  Am.  Numis- 
matic and  Archmological  Societies,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Am.  Geographical  Society. 

Dr.  Mann  was  married,  November  10,  18V0,  to  Miss 
B.  Busteed,  of  New  York,  neice  of  Hon.  Richard 
Kelly,  President  Fifth  National  Bank,  of  that  city  ; 
and  they  have  three  children.  Himself  and  family  are 
connected  with  the  P.  E.  Church  of  the  Reformation. 


CYRUS  S.  MANN,  M.  D. 
Ctkus  S.  Mann,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Worcester 
county,  Mass.;  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '41  at 
Dartmouth  College,  but  was  obliged  to  terminate  his 
course  of  study  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  received 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Harvard  University,  in  1 843  ; 
and,  in  1858,  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Leo'- 
islature.  In  1863  he  went  from  Newton,  Mass.,  to 
Louisiana,  as  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  31st  Mass. 
Volunteers.  In  1868  he  located  in  Brooklyn,  where, 
for  a  time,  he  was  connected  with  the  Board  of  Health 
as  Sanitary  Inspector,  and  where  he  now  resides  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  practice. 


RICHARD  M.  WYCKOFP. 
Richard  M.  Wtckoff,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
February  14,  1839,  was  educated  in  part  in  that  city, 
and  in  part  in  Marietta,  Ohio;  graduated  from  Amherst 
College,  in  1859;  studied  medicine  and  graduated 
from  Belle vue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1864;  was 


appointed  interne  at  Charity  and  Bellevue  Hospitals 
and  was  among  those  who,  while  on  duty  at  the  latter 
institution,  contracted  typhus  fever;  was  Acting  As- 
sistant Surgeon  on  the  hospital  transport  steamer 
S.  R.  Spaulding  in  1865.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
war  he  located  in  Brooklyn  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1870,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  January,  1884.  He  was 
one  of  the  attending  physicians  at  St.  Peter's  Hospital 
in  1875,  and  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Council  of  that 
hospital.  .  He  was  made  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1880 
after  due  service  as  delegate;  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent  N.  Y.  Med.  Hist.  Society  in  1882.  In  sanitary 
matters  of  Brooklyn,  he  has  been  attached  to  several 
health  administrations,  beginning  with  the  Metropohtan 
Department  in  1868,  Sanitary  Inspector  in  1872, 
Register  of  Vital  Statistics  in  1878,  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health  in  18S2. 


ARTHUR  MATHEWSON,  M.  D. 

Aethue  Mathewson,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1858,  and  from  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  New  York  in  1861 ;  en- 
tered the  United  States  Navy  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
immediately  after,  and  served  during  the  war  in  naval 
hospitals  and  in  the  squadrons  of  Farragut  and  Porter, 
being  present  at  the  engagements  of  New  Orleans, 
Vicksburg,  and  others.  Having  attained  the  rank  of 
Surgeon  in  the  regular  service,  he  resigned,  and  in 
1867  settled  in  Brooklyn,  devoting  himself  from  that 
time  to  the  specialties  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
and  spending  a  year  in  Europe  in  the  study  of  these 
branches  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  in  1868,  and  has  ever  since  been 
one  of  its  surgeons;  is  also  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, and  Surgeon  of  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
and  has  been  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  in  that 
college,  and  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  in  the 
Yale  Medical  School. 


JOHN  D.  RUSHMORE. 
John  D.  Rushmoee,  graduate  of  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1870;  Attending  Phy- 
sician to  Brooklyn  Hospital,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital;  Professor  of  Surgery,  Long 
Island  College  Hospital  ;  Member  of  the  New  York 
and  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  and  Otological 
Societies  ;  of  the  American  Otological  Society,  New 
York  State  Medical  Association,  and  American  Surgi- 
cal Association  ;  Permanent  Member  of  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  and  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 
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EDWARD  SEAMAN  BUNKER,  M.D. 

Edwaed  Seaman  Bunker,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Alexander  Coffin  Bunker  and  Mary  Powell  Seaman,  was 
born  in  Jerusalem,  Long  Island,  August  16,  1840,  at  the  old 
Seaman  homestead,  the  spot  where  the  first  white  man's 
house  in  that  township  was  built  by  Captain  John  Seaman, 
just  two  hundred  years  before  ;  Dr.  Bunker  being  eighth  in 
descent  from  that  settler,   of   Anglo-Danish  blood.      Two 
other  founders  of  the  family,  in  this  country,  were  George 
Bunker  (the  son  of  a  Huguenot  refugee,  in  England,  whose 
name  of  Boncoeur  became  Anglicized  into  its  familiar  form) 
and  John  Howland,who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  with  Gov- 
ernor Carver.    Howland  came  very  near  putting  an  end  to 
his  line  on  the  voyage,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  Bradford's  His- 
tory as  "  being  with  a  seele  of  ye  ship,  thrown  into  the  sea 
but  was  bald  up  by  ye  top-saile  halliards,  which  hung  over- 
board and  with  a  boat  hooke  and  other  means  got  into  ye 
ship,"  and  his  life  saved  to  become,  according  to  Bradford, 
"  a  profitable  member  both  of  ye  church  and  comonewealthe," 
being,  for  some  years,  Governor's  Assistant.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Tillie,  a  maiden  who  was  his  fellow  passenger  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  who  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  both 
father  and  mother  soon  after  the  eventful  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth.   The  legend  on  the  modern  tombstone  of  John  How- 
land,  on  Burial  Hill,  at  Plymouth,  to  the  effect  that  his  wife 
was  Governor  Carver's  daughter,  was  believed  by  his  descend- 
ants, until  Governor  Bradford's  book  (which  records  also  the 
Tillie  marriage)  informed  us  that  Governor  Carver  brought  no 
children  to  America.  Some  of  John  Howland's  (ten)  children 
went  to  Nantucket,  and  from  there  to  Long  Island. 

Among  the  noted  members  of  the  doctor's  family,  in 
early  days,  were  Thomas  Macy,  the  first  white  man  who 
lived  in  Nantucket ;  and  whose  exit  from  Salisbury  and 
residence  on  that  Indian-inhabited  island,  are  explained  and 
celebrated  by  Whittier  in  the  poem  of  "The  Exiles."  He 
fled  for  his  life  in  an  open  boat,  for  the  odious  crime  of  har- 
boring Quakers. 

"Far  round  the  bleak  and  stormy  cape, 
The  venturous  Macy  passed. 
And  on  Nantucket's  naked  isle. 
Drew  up  his  boat  at  last." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  Thomas  Maoy's  grand- 
son was  the  first  Quaker  in  Nantucket. 

Other  well-known  ancestral  names  are  Tristam  Cofiin,  one 
of  the  original  purchasers  of  Nantucket ;  Captain  Seaman, 
patentee  of  the  town  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island ;  Adrian 
Onderdonk,  author  of  several  Dutch  books  on  the  Early  Con- 
dition of  the  Settlers  ;  Robert  Williams,  patentee  of  Oyster 
Bay ;  Thomas  Powell,  of  the  Bethpage  purchase,  prominent 
in  government  councils,  until  he  refused  to  take  the  neces- 
^ry  oath  of  office,  "  having  scruples ; "  Edmund  Titus,  and 
Mary  Willets,  widely  known  as  a  preacher  among  Friends, 
and  nearer  our  own  time,  Ardon  Seaman,  his  maternal 
grandfather,  is  well  remembered  on  Long  Island  as  a  noted 
Quaker  preacher  and  vivacious  guest  at  the  "  Monthly  Meet- 
ing" dinner  table. 

In  fact,  the  doctor  has  every  claim  to  the  distinction  of 

birthright  Quaker  ; "  numbering  among  his  ancestry  most 
ot  the  prominent  early  Friends  of  Long  Island  and  Nantucket. 

He  was  educated  at  home,  under  the  loving  and  intelligent 
cai-eof  the  most  devoted  of  parents,  until  the  age  of  fifteen. 
J-he  judicious  training  of  the  family  circle  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  those  systematic  habits  of  study  which  have  made 
mm  an  accomplished  scholar. 

•iii!^!^™  ^^  entered  advanced  classes  in  the  Brooklyn 
and    Polytechnic    Institute,   from    which    he 


graduated  in  1857,  and  where  he  remained  for  ten  years  as 
tpacher  of  Latin  and  Greek.  During  the  years  of  his  devo- 
tion to  school  work.  Dr.  Bunker  founded  the  Adelphi  Acad- 
emy. 

He  was  indue -d,  however,  to  abandon  the  narrower 
limits  of  teaching  for  the  study  of  medicine,  graduating  with 
high  honor  as  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1871,  at  Bellevue, 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  his  father's  early  friend 
and  mother's  relation,  the  late  James  R.  Wood,  M.D.  He  was 
appointed,  soon  after.  Physician  to  the  Central  Dispensary 
and  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  where  he  was  afterward  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery,  and  in  1875  called  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics.  In 
1879  he  was  made  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Histology,  a 
position  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  a  severe  course 
of  study  in  1876,  under  the  greatest  living  pathologist,  Vir- 
chow,  in  Berlin;  where,  as  an  enthusiastic  American  student, 
he  won  the  notice  and  friendship  of  his  chief,  as  well  as  of 
such  men  as  Kiister,  Senator,  Gravitz  and  Von  Langenbeck. 
His  observations  and  experiences  abroad  prompted  him  on 
his  return  to  work  vigorously  to  secure  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  pathology  in  the  medical  institu- 
tions of  this  country  ;  and  it  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
his  earnest  efforts,  that  the  teachings  of  that  special  depart- 
ment are  to-day  obligatory  upon  the  medical  student. 

Dr.  Bunker  has  been  a  frequent  and  able  contributor  to  the 
various  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  has  served  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  both  literary  and  scientific  publications.  Among 
numerous  dissertations  on  subjects  of  interest  in  his  pro- 
fession may  be  mentioned,  "Earth  Dressings  in  SmaU-pox," 
"  Perineoraphy,"  "Veratrum  Viride  in  Puerperal  Eclamp- 
sia," and  "The  Touchstone  of  Professional  Worth,"  a  brilliant 
address  delivered  before  the  college  faculty  and  their  friends. 
His  most  notable  contribution  to  medical  literature,  how- 
ever, was  an  original  theory  of  the  "  Genesis  of  Inflamma- 
tion," a  paper  which  attracted  wide  attention. 

Varied  contributions  in  prose  and  verse,  to  more  popular 
journals,  show  great  originality  of  thought  and  fancy,  and 
justify  the  strong  leaning  which  the  doctor  had  at  one  time 
to  the  profession  of  literature. 

>  He  has  occupied  many  positions  of  trust  since  engaging  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Brooklyn;  Surgeon  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  to  the  Sheltering  Arms  Nursery,  to  the 
Lucretia  Mott  Dispensary,  etc.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  the 
National  Guard. 

His  only  brother,  Robert,  a  lad  of  uncommon  promise, 
died  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  married,  in  1860,  Alice  Loines, 
daughter  of  John  Loines,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn.  Of  their  four 
children,  three  are  living;  the  eldest,  Lucy,  having  died  in 
infancy.  Phcebe  was  born  in  1863,  Harold  in  1869,  and  Alice 
in  1879. 

Although  widely  known  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  Brooklyn,  the  doctor  is  still  an  eager  student,  acting  on 
his  own  statement  to  the  young  men  who  look  to  him  for 
instruction — "The  doctor  who  has  ceased  to  grow  is  fit  to  be 
buried."  He  is  a  cool  and  skilful  operator,  with  an  uncom- 
mon knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  medicine,  and  of  the 
delicate  and  complex  instruments  which  later  years  have 
brought  as  aids  to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Perhaps  the 
chief  factors  in  his  professional  success  have  been,  not  alone 
erudition  and  ready  wit,  but  a  faculty  for  generalization  and 
a  broad  humanity.  "His  success,"  as  Dr.  Holmes  said  of  a 
more  renowned  practitioner,  "has  been  won  without  special 
aid  at  starting,  by  toil,  patience,  good  sense,  pure  char- 
acter and  pleasing  manners;  won  in  a  straight,  up-hill  ascent, 
without  a  breathing  space." 
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THOMAS  LUDINGTON  SMITH,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. 

The  ancestry  of  the  subject  of  this  biography  were  of  Scotch 
origin,  and  settled  in  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  about  1680.  His 
father,  Jonas  Smith,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  was  a  public-spirited 
man  and  an  earnest  Whig,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  township  and  county.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Thomas  Ward,  who  won  his  military  title  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Jonas  Smith  and  Peninnah  Ward  were  married.  Their 
son  Thomas,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  August  3, 
1800,  at  their  home  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Orange  Academy  and  from  a  private 
tutor,  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  was  the  profession  ot  his  early  choice;  insomuch  that, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  regularly  entered  as  a  medi- 
cal student  with  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes,  of  Newark.  Three  years 
later,  in  1820,  he  went  to  New  York,  studying  there  with  Dr. 
J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  day,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In 
the  infancy  of  this  institution.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  student  and 
assistant,  and  holds  its  certificate,  dated  1823. 

He  had  previously  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  which  was  then  in  Barclay  street,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1832.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Orange,  practicing  his  profession  there  for  a 
time;  but,  in  1824,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  opened  an 
ofSce  in  Greenwich  street,  near  Murray. 

Possessing  a  constitution  which  was  never  very  strong,  his 
health  became  somewhat  impaired,  so  that  he  sought  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  dei'ived  from  a  sea  voyage,  and  applied  to  the 
Navy  Department  for  an  appointment  as  surgeon,  which  was 
granted  January  3,  1828.  Meanwhile  he  was  commissioned 
Surgeon  of  the  82d  Regiment,  S.  N.  Y.,  by  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton,  April  16,  1827.  His  commission  as  Surgeon's  Mate 
(now  called  assistant  surgeon)  bears  date  March  25, 1828,  and 
is  signed  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  was  as- 
signed to  duty  on  board  the  frigate  Hudson,  under  Comman- 
der John  Ord  Creighton,  for  the  Brazil  station.  In  August, 
1830,  while  on  that  station,  he  was  appointed  Acting  Surgeon, 
and  ordered  to  the  sloop  Vandalia ;  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  December,  1881,  and  was  ordered  to  the  receiving 
ship  Franklin,  at  New  York,  and  continued  on  duty  three 
years.  During  this  period  occurred  the  visitation  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  which  disease,  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Smith  was  called  on  to  face  for  nearly  three 
months ;  during  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  compelled  to 
be  on  duty  night  and  day.  In  September,  1834,  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  schooner  Boxer,  fitting  for  sea  at  Norfolk.  He 
sailed  from  that  place  early  in  November,  encountering  a 
terrific  gale  off  the  coast.  Although  she  received  some  dam- 
age, the  Boxer  continued  on  her  cruise  to  the  Pacific  station. 
Dr.  Smith  was  commissioned  Surgeon  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  February  7,  1837.  In  December,  1888,  he  joined  the 
frigate  Macedonian,  for  the  West  India  station.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1840,  the  squadron  sailed  north,  touching  at  Boston, 
Portland  and  Eastport ;  on  the  return,  the  Erie,  to  which  he 
had  been  transferred,  was  put  in  ordinary  at  Boston,  and  the 
officers  detached.  In  April,  1842,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
frigate  Congress,  and,  in  July,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean 
station,  where  he  continued  until  December,  1848,  when  the 
ship  was  ordered  to  the  Brazils.  While  there,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  fleet  seized  an  American  merchant  vessel  which  was 
endeavoring  to  run  the  blockade  with  a  cargo  of  beeves,  as  a 
speculation  of  the  famous  P.  T.  Barnum,  but  the  commander 
of  the  Congress  demanded  and  secured  her  release.  Dr. 
Smith  returned  to  the  United  States  in  March,  1845.  In  1846, 
was  on  the  receiving  ship  Pennsylvania,  at  Norfolk,  Va.'; 


was  attached  to  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  from  1847  to 
1849,  and  on  the  board  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
promotion  and  admission  into  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy. 
In  August,  1850,  he  joined  the  sloop  Saratoga  and  sailed  for 
the  coast  of  China.  Commodore  PeiTy  arriving  and  taking 
command,  the  Saratoga  was  made  one  of  the  Japan  expedi- 
tion. Surgeon  Smith  was  appointed  Fleet  Surgeon  and  or- 
dered to  the  flagship  Susquehanna,  where  he  continued  until 
March,  1854,  when  he  was  detached  to  joined  the  Saratoga  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  the  first  of  the 
following  September.  He  was  immediately  ordered  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  New  York,  and  continued  there  on  duty  until 
May  1,  1858.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1859,  he  received  orders 
for  the  Constellation,  as  Fleet  Surgeon  of  the  African  squad- 
ron under  Commodore  Inman,  and  sailed  in  July  for  Ma- 
deira and  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  returned  from  that 
squadron — invalided  on  account  of  his  eyes — to  the  United 
States,  August  28,  1861 ;  took  charge  of  the  Naval  Hospital, 
New  York,  from  January,  1862,  until  December,  1865 ;  was 
placed  on  leave  until  May  20,  1869,  when  he  was  put  on  duty 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  where  he  continued  until  187D, 
when,  with  other  retired  ofiBcers,  he  was  put  off  duty.  In 
March,  1871,  he  was  commissioned  as  Medical  Director  in  the 
Navy,  with  a  relative  rank  of  Commodore. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  service  in  the  Navy,  Dr. 
Smith  has  enjoyed  his  otium  cum  dignitate  in  his  pleasant 
home  in  Brooklyn.  Always  a  persevering,  dUigent  student, 
the  high  position  which  he  occupied  in  his  profession  for  so 
many  years  was  only  the  fitting  reward  of  his  attainments, 
His  acquirements  outside  of  his  profession  are  varied  and  ex- 
tensive, as  evidenced  by  a  choice  collection  of  rare  and 
standard  authors.  Thus,  possessed  of  a  well-stored  mind, 
broadened  by  travel  and  keen  observation,  the  Doctor  is  a 
most  interesting  companion,  and  his  home  abounds  in  sou- 
venirs of  his  world-wide  travels.  Natiurally  modest  and  re- 
tiring in  disposition,  his  gifts  and  graces,  his  many  good 
qualities  as  a  man,  are  little  known  outside  his  immediate 
circle  of  friends,  which  includes,  however,  many  of  the  best 
people  of  the  city.  His  marriage  with  Frances  Bowen  Lathrop 
was  celebrated  in  April,  1833;  her  death  occurred  in  March, 
1842.  In  1846,  he  married  Harriett  Bacon,  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Bacon,  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  the  issue  of  which 
marriage  was  one  daughter,  Eleanor  F.,  who  died  in  March, 
1877,  aged  29  years. 

The  Doctor  and  his  excellent  wife  are  attendants  at  Grace 
Church,  on  the  Heights,  and  are  given  to  good  works  and 
charitable  deeds.  Though  now  retired  from  active  life,  the 
Doctor  takes  a  quiet  but  deep  interest  in  naval,  municipal 
and  national  affairs.  Valuing  his  privilege  as  a  citizen  to 
assist  in  securing  good  government  for  city  and  nation,  he 
uses  his  influence  and  his  ballot  in  behalf  of  administrative 
reform  and  piu'ity. 

FERDINAND  W.  OSTRANDER,  M.  D. 
Ferdinand  W.  Osteandee,  M.  D.,  of  No.  95  Clark  street, 
Brooklyn,  was  born  on  Cherry  street,  New  York  city,  June 
4,  1804.  His  father.  Dr.  Ezekiel  O.  Ostrander,  and  mother, 
Sarah,  were  then  living  there,  his  mother  dying  dm-ing  his 
infancy .  When  but  three  yeaa-s  of  age,  he  was  taken  to  live 
with  his  maternal  grand-parents,  William  and  Sarah  Cieed,  of 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  with  whom  he  stayed  for  seven  yeai-s,  return- 
ing at  the  end  of  that  time  to  his  father,  then  residing 
at  Newtown,  L.  I.  He  then  attended  Walsh's  Grammar 
School,  Peaii  street.  New  York  city,  for  one  and  one-half 
years;  returned  to  Jamaica,  and,  for  a  period  of  five  years 
we  find  the  young  man  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of  Professor 
Eightenburgh.    After  finishing  his  course  at  the  academy, 
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he  pursued  for  two  years  the  studies  preparatory  for  admis- 
sion to  a  medical  college;  and,  on  reaching  his  twentieth 
year,  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York,  remaining  there  three  years;  and  then,  by  the  aid  of 
friends,  secured  his  diploma  from  the  New  York  State  Medi- 
cal Association.  The  young  physician,  in  the  year  1828, 
started  in  the  work  of  his  profession,  locating  on  Cranberry 
street  comer  of  Willow,  where  he  continued  his  practice  until 
1847  when  he  removed  to  his  present  home,  95  Clark  street. 
Dr.  Ostrander  was  married  to  Sarah  A .  Wright,  in  October, 
1833,  the  issue  of  their  marriage  being  five  children,  three 
daughters  and  two  sons,  four  of  whom  are  now  living.  One 
son  JohnW.,  is  associated  with  him  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  other,  Charles,  is  engaged  in  business  in  New 

York  city. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  Brooklyn  as  a  city.  Dr.  Ostran- 
der, for  a  year  or  more,  was  Health  Physician  of  the  village. 
In  the  unusually  long  duration  of  Dr.  Ostrander's  practice — 
fifty-six  years— he  has  witnessed  many  changes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  and  surgery,  and  the  growth  of  his  city.  When 
he  began  his  life's  work,  Brooklyn  was  but  a  village  of  8,000 
mhabitants,  and  the  only  paved  street  was  Fulton,  from  the 
Fen-y  up  to  Main.  Where  the  City  Hall  now  stands  was  a 
tavern,  kept  by  one  Duflon,  which  was  the  centre  for  all 


merry-makings.  Though  a  student  of  the  celebrated  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where  he  listened  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  great  Alexander  Stephens,  he  has  not  been  bound 
with  iron  bands  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Whatever  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  was  wisest  and  best,  he  has  fol- 
lowed; and  to  this  exercise  of  common  sense,  more  than  all 
else,  can  his  success  as  a  healer  of  disease  be  ascribed.  In  his 
long  life  as  a  physician— the  longest  of  any  other  consecutive 
practitioner  ia  the  county— he  has  seen  most  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  laid  in  their  graves,  among  which  might  be  mentioned 
Drs.  Ball,  Wendell,  Vandeveer,  Dubois,  Edmunds,  Cole, 
Fanning,  Garrison  and  Joseph  G.  T.  Hunt;  William  G.  Hunt, 
of  this  city,  being  the  only  cotemporary  now  living. 

Dr.  Ostrander,  when  young,  fell  from  a  horse,  receiving 
an  injury  to  his  right  arm,  which,  in  a  measure,  interfered 
with  the  practice  of  surgery.  From  this  fact,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  natural  bent,  he  early  confined  himself  to  physic 
and  obstetrics.  In  politics  Dr.  Ostrander  is  a  Republican, 
and  is  a  member  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Ostrander  is  truly  a  representative  of  the  old  school  of 
gentlemen— courteous,  affable  and  dignified,  with  the  neces- 
sary and  invaluable  faculty  of  inspiring  the  confidence  of  his 
patients;  and  his  success,  professionally  and  pecuniarily,  is 
the  just  result  of  a  life  fitly  spent. 


Rise  and  Progress  of  Homceopathic  Medicine 
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The  wonderful  growth  of  the  new  school  of  medicine 
in  the  United  States  has  no  better  exemplification  than 
its  history  in  the  county  of  Kings.  Its  advocates  look 
with  laudable  pride  upon  its  achievements  in  forty  years; 
and  gladly  note  the  number  and  standing  of  its  repre- 
sentative men,  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  its  sup- 
porters, and  the  nature,  number  and  variety  of  its  public 
and  semi-public  institutions,  as  compared  with  the  like 
features  of  its  old  and  more  venerable  sister,  the  old 
school. 

In  the  year  1825,  homoeopathic  medicine  came  to 
America  in  the  person  of  Doctor  Hans  B.  Geam,  who 
settled  in  New  York.  In  1833  the  first  attempts  were 
made  to  translate  its  text-books  into  English,  but  not 
until  1836  and  1838  was  this  done  so  as  to  attract  pro- 
fessional attention  to  their  merits  ;  whence' it  is  fair  to 
recognize  1840  as  the  commencement  of  its  almost 
uniTersal  extension. 

In  that  year  (1840),  Dr.  Egbert  Rosman,  from  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  and,  a  few  months  later,  Dr.  David  Baker, 
rem  New  York  city,  recent  converts  and  hearty  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  art,  located  themselves  in  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  commenced 


their  labor  of  hope.  They  were  typical  men,  each  well 
adapted  to  the  rank  he  selected  in  the  social  scale — 
Rosman  on  the  Heights,  and  Baker  in  Myrtle  Avenue, 
•where  each  drew  around  him  much  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  class  he  addressed. 

In  the  following  year  (1841),  Dr.  George  Coxe,  of 
Williamsburgh  (then  not  incorporated  with  Brooklyn), 
a  physician  of  eighteen  years'  standing,  avowed  his 
convictions  of  the  "better  way,"  and  boldly  faced  the 
consequences,  as  they  might  come,  from  his  professional 
associates  and  from  his  patients.  They  came  :  hate, 
contempt  and  ridicule  from  the  former,  of  course — it 
is  the  lot  of  all  who  proclaim  and  sustain  newly  dis- 
covered truth — and  fear,  then  hope,  love,  admiration 
and  increased  confidence,  as  time  went  on,  from  the 
latter. 

In  two  years  more  (1843),  Drs.  Rosman  and  Baker, 
in  Brooklyn,  were  joined  successively  by  Drs.  A. 
Cooke  Hull  and  P.  P.  Wells,  the  former  in  partner- 
ship with  Rosman,  the  latter  preferring  to  stand  alone. 
To  the  patient  and  successful  labors  of  these  five  gen- 
tlemen, homcEopathy  owes  much,  very  nj^ch,  of  the  ex- 
cellent consideration  it  has  since  enjoyed  ;  for,  by  them 
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were  formed  the  first  impressions  of  the  public  respect- 
ing the  new  mode  of  treatment ;  and  of  course,  in  some 
measure  the  acceptance  of  the  physicians  who  followed. 

Prosperity,  but  not  peace,  was  the  lot  of  the  pioneers. 
Their  successes  were  such  as  could  not  fail  to  draw 
upon  them  the  attention,  and  soon  the  envy  and  jealousy, 
of  some  who  were  quick  to  see  that  homoeopathic  ex- 
tension meant  allopathic  decadence. 

The  law,  then  as  now,  required  every  physician  to 
be  a  member  of  the  County  Medical  Society  where  he 
resided  ;  but  it  also  allowed  the  society  to  reject  by 
ballot  unworthy  applicants.  Just  here  the  antagonistic 
physicians  saw  their  opportunity.  Dr.  Rosman  had 
been  admitted  at  once.  The  danger  of  the  heresy  had 
not  manifested  itself  when  he  applied  ;  but  three  years' 
experience  and  two  additional  capable  physicians  were 
not  to  be  brooked.  Drs.  Hull  and  Wells  were  summoned, 
as  the  law  required,  to  apply  for  membership  of  the 
County  Medical  Society.  They  complied,  and  were 
promptly  rejected,  because  they  were  homoeopathists. 
Dr.  Wells  took  it  coolly,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  entire 
society.  Dr.  Hull  preferred  testing  the  right  of  the  so- 
ciety to  reject  him,  knowing  that  he  had  complied  with 
every  legal  requirement,  and  began,  on  principle,  a  suit 
at  law  for  his  rights.  He  won.  The  society  appealed 
through  sixteen  successive  years  till  the  highest  court 
was  reached.  The  doors  were  then  reluctantly  but  court- 
eously thrown  open  to  him.  Too  late  !  He  declined  the 
honor  that  he  contemned,  and  soon  took  his  seat  as 
President  of  the  Homoeopathic  County  Medical  Society, 
which  more  enlightened  legislation  had,  by  this  time, 
called  into  being. 

Dr.  a.  Cooke  Hull,  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  August  2d, 
1818,  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  surgeon.  Dr.  Amos  G. 
Hull ;  was  educated  at  Union  College,  and  graduated  in  1840, 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  city. 
Removing  to  Brooklyn  in  the  following  year,  he  commenced 
practice  as  a  Homoeopathist,  and  was,  at  various  periods, 
partner  with  Drs.  John  F.  Gray  (his  brother-in-law),  the  late 
Robert  Rosman,  the  late  John  Barker,  Dr.  J.  F.  Talmadge, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Sumner.  His 
qualities  both  of  heart  and  intellect  soon  won  for  him  a  signal 
success  in  securing  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  our 
most  cultured  and  accomplished  citizens  in  all  professions 
and  all  the  walks  of  life.  It  is  our  province,  however,  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  his  varied  labors  in  extra-pro- 
fessional spheres,  of  the  suggestive  brain,  the  helping  hand, 
the  guiding  taste,  which  assisted  at  the  inception,  progress, 
and  ultimate  success  of  nearly  every  institution  and  public 
enterprise  which,  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
crowned  the  city  of  Brooklyn  with  beneficent  and  far- 
reaching  influences.  Upon  his  monument,  as  upon  that  of 
the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  at  London,  buried  under  the 
matchless  dome  of  his  own  creation,  might  well  be  inscribed, 
Circumspice  te,  "Look  around  thee."  Dr.  Hull's  public 
memorial  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Athenceum,  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  the  Art  Association,  the  Kings  County 
Homoeopathic  Society,  the  Historical  Society,  the  Academy  of 
Music,  the  Brooklyn  Club,  all  of  which  efiforts  were  inaugu- 
rated by  him  and  his  intimate  friends.     He  performed  his 


professional  duties  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  science-  and 
then,  often,  when  he  should  have  sought  rest  for  the  morrow 
he  gave  his  time  and  energies  to  the  public  enterprises  of  the 
city.  This  was  his  recreation,  in  preference  to  parties  and 
the  usual  social  amusements.  He  died,  July  3d,  1868,  at  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  honored  as  a  man,  beloved  and  useful  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  respected  as  a  public-spirited,  far-seeing  citizen. 

But  to  return.  After  the  advent  of  Dr.  Wells,  no 
name  of  prominence  appears  in  the  annals  till  we  come 
to  that  of  Caeeoll  Dunham,  whose  various  attain- 
ments and  high  scholarship  have  won  for  him  a  Euro- 
pean, as  well  as  American  reputation.  Though  his  great 
achievements  were  effected  after  leaving  the  county  of 
Kings,  yet  Brooklyn  is  proud  to  have  claimed  him  from 
1849  to  1856,  when  his  health  obliged  him  to  move  to 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 

By  1850,  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh  boasted  four- 
teen homoeopathic  physicians  ;  all  respectable ;  all 
regularly  educated;  all  in  good  social  positions;  all  daily 
proving,  by  their  successes,  their  intelligence  and  ability 
to  cope  with  the  sicknesses  of  the  day.  They  were 
quite  the  peers  of  corresponding  men  in  the  old  school, 
yet  they  were  ignored  where  they  could  be  ignored, 
and  ostracised  whenever  ostracism  could  be  made  to 
reach  them.  In  its  collective  capacity,  the  Medical 
Society  refused  permission  to  consult  with,  or  in  any 
other  way  to  countenance  them.  No  one  dared  (there 
is  hardly  an  exception  known)  to  confer  With  them  even 
informally,  lest  the  offender  be  reported  to  the  society 
and  be  censured.  It  is  marvelous  at  this  day,  when 
the  relations  between  the  schools  are  so  different,  that 
such  bitterness  and  such  folly  should  have  obtained. 
Of  personal  comment,  detraction,  and  vituperation,  it  is 
not  fitting  to  speak  ;  but  of  public  acts,  let  a  single 
instance  be  cited,  to  show  the  animus  of  the  day. 

In  1854,  a  notable  effort  was  made  to  injure  homoeo- 
pathy by  proving  malpractice  against  one  of  its  physi- 
cians. In  that  year  the  child  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in 
Brooklyn  died  in  the  hands  of  a  homoeopathic  physician, 
under  circumstances  that  could  be  explained  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  afflicted  relatives  were  persuaded  to 
ask  for  a  legal  investigation,  and  the  coroner  of  the  day, 
a  bitter  partizan  of  the  old  school,  conducted  the  en- 
quiry. A  formidable  array  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York's*  most  prominent  physicians  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish that  the  child  died  from  neglected  intermittent 
fever  and  congestion  thence  resulting.  The  defence 
presented  the  history  of  the  case;  showed  that  the  chill 
had  subsided  steadily  till  it  was  a  mere  nothing,  when  the 
mumps  was  contracted  from  the  mother  and  presented 
the  premonitory  symptoms.  Then  instead  of  the  paro- 
tids swelling  as  usual,  the  disease  struck  upon  the  brain, 
causing  congestion,  convulsions,  hemorrhage  and  death. 
The  Coroner,  leading  the  prosecution,  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  such  retrocession  of  the  mumps,  when  the  de- 

*  Drs.  Willard  Parker,  Jos.  M.  Smith,  James  B.  Wood,  and  Alonzo 
Clai-k  from  New  York. 
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fence  read  from  their  own  old  school  authorities, 
Schcenlein  and  Rokitansky,  that  such  retrocession  was 
possible  ;  and  proved  themselves  very  probably  right, 
and  far  better  read  in  the  profession  than  any  who  had 
been  called  to  confront  them.  The  jury  imputed  no 
fault  to  the  attending  physician,  and  the  old  school 
was  baffled. 

The  vigor  of  "  Young  Physic,"  as  homoeopathy  has 
been  jocosely  called,  was  apparent  in  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  Pharmacy  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  its  medicines.  This  was  un- 
dertaken in  1850,  and  located  in  Court  street,  near  the 
City  Hall.  At  the  time  there  were  but  eight  recog- 
nized physicians  to  give  it  countenance;  and  seeing 
that  each  of  these  gentlemen  dispensed  his  own  medi- 
cines, it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  J.  T.  P.  Smith  was  either 
very  rash  to  open  a  store  with  but  eight  reliable  cus- 
tomers, or  else  very  "  enterprising  "  in  his  expectations 
of  the  growth  of  homoeopathy.  The  event  proved  that 
he  was  enterprising;  for  in  four  years  he  found  not 
only  permanency,  but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  his  quarters  to  meet  the  enlarged  demand  on 
his  services. 

Between  1850  and  1855,  thirty  new  homceopathic 
physicians  took  up  their  residences  in  the  two  districts, 
now  consolidated  as  one  city ;  and  it  was  during  this 
lustrum  that  the  first  "new  departure"  for  homoeo- 
pathy was  instituted.  By  it  the  new  school  was  to  as- 
sert its  claims  in  public,  as  it  had  heretofore  done  in 
private;  and  the  poor,  like  the  rich,  should  know  of  its 
excellences. 

Under  the  guardianship  of  Me.  Edwaed  W.  (the 
father  of  Dr.  CaeeollJ  Dunham,  President ;  John  N. 
Tatloe,  Vice-President ;  Alfebd  S.  Barnes,  Treas- 
urer; Theodore  Vibtoe;  Edward  Corning,  and  others 
of  equal  standing,  was  incorporated,  in  1852,  "  The 
Beookltn  Homceopathic  Dispensary,"  Mr.  J.  T.  P. 
Smith,  proprietor  of  the  pharmacy,  furnishing  its 
rooms  and  acting  as  its  Secretary.  The  history  of  this 
institution  is  especially  interesting  by  reason  of  its 
marked  success,  and  of  the  important  sequences  grow- 
ing out  of  one  portion  of  its  life.  Located  in  Court 
street,  near  the  City  Hall,  it  was  accessible  only  to  the 
physicians  of  the  Western  District,  who  with  an  unpre- 
cedented unanimity  gave  their  services  to  its  mainte- 
nance. The  records  of  the  first  six  months  show  the 
attendance,  in  pairs,  of  Doctors  A.  C.  Hull  and  G.  V. 
Niwcomb;  Robert  Rosman  and  R.  C.  Moffat;  S.  S. 
Guy  and  Carroll  Dunham;  0.  R.  King  and  J. 
Beyant;  John  Barker  and  B.  C.  Mact.  The  next 
year  shows  twenty,  viz.:  the  above,  with  J.  P.  Dins- 

MGEE, Zimmerman,  Jno.  Turner,  H.  May,  F.  G. 

Johnson,  A.  C.  Buekb,  E.  A.  Lodge,  S.  B.  Doty,  J. 
DwwN  and  Henry  Minton,  all  the  then  recognized 
physicians  in  the  district  but  one.  It  was  maintained 
wholly  hy  private  contributions,  the  city  withholding 
rts  aid  till  a  later  season.     Its  success,  shown  by  the 


appreciation  and  confidence  of  the  sick  poor,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  number  of  patients  treated.  Each 
year  from  1853  to  1861  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  25  per  cent,  over  the  preceding:  the  first  year, 
304;  the  last  named,  3,218  !  A  remai'kable  progress, 
when  the  difficulties  of  its  incipiency  are  considered. 
In  four  yeai's  (1857)  enlarged  accommodations  became 
necessary,  and  the  institution  was  moved  to  the  corner 
of  Court  street  and  State,  Dr.  Frank  Bond  becoming 
Resident  Physician. 

Dr.  Joel  Bryant,  was  born  in  Northport,  L.  I.,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1813;  spent  the  first  few  years  of  his  professional  life 
in.  his  native  village,  and  came  to  Brooklyn  in  October,  1850. 
Here  he  was  actively  engaged  in  practice — although  under 
almost  insuperable  conditions  of  physical  infirmity— until  his 
death,  Nov.  30th,  1868. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  Homoeopathy,  among 
which  was  the  excellent  work  on  the  practice  of  this 
school,  known  as  "  Bryant's  Pocket  Manual." 


Damel  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec. 
16,  1807;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  17th,  1878.  Under 
the  tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  also  a 
practitioner  of  the  Thompsonian  school,  extensively  known 
and  respected  throughout  the  New  England  States,  young 
Daniel  began  to  visit  the  sick  and  practice  the  healing  art  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen.  He  afterwards  attended  lectures 
at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  in  Boston,  from  which 
be  graduated,  and  practiced  several  years  in  Gloucester  and 
Boston.  About  1841,  he  was  attracted  by,  and  fiually 
adopted,  the  Hahnemanian  theory  of  cure,  and  in  1848  re- 
moved to  New  York  State.  For  nine  years  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Obstetrics  in  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College  of  New  York,  and  proved  a  most 
successful  teacher.  Ill  health  finally  obliged  him  to  remove 
to  Spring  Valley,  Rockland  county,  N.  Y,,  where  he  prac- 
ticed for  ten  years,  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  that  county.  Then  finding 
that  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  exposure  of  a  country  prac- 
tice, he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  subsequently  died. 
He  was  a  member  of  Plymouth  church;  an  excellent  physi- 
cian, a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  a  fine  musician,  a  me- 
chanical genius,  and  a  pure-hearted  man. 


Henry  E.  Morrill,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass., 
born  December  29th,  1813;  a  pupil  of  Philips'  Academy,  at 
Andover,  and  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.  After  leaving 
college,  he  taught  for  several  years  in  the  south;  studied 
medicine  at  Cincinnati  and  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1840,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

After  practicing  for  several  years  in  Ohio,  he  removed  in 
1847  to  Brooklyn,  to  engage  in  the  drug  trade;  became  in- 
terested in  Homoeopathy;  and,  in  1858,  resumed  practice  as 
a  thorough-going  Homoeopathist.  He  soon  became  very 
popular,  and  drew  around  him  a  large  clientage  and  many 
friends.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  was  a  Christian- 
unostentatious — distrustful  of  his  own  powers — but  respected 
by  all,  both  as  man  and  physician. 


Dr.  John  Barker,  of  whom  it  used  to  be  said  that  he 
was,  "  next  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  most  popular  man 
in  Brooklyn,"  was  born  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  but  passed 
most  of  his  youth  in  Ohio,  where  he  commenced  the  study 
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of  his  profession  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-two,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Friend  Cook,  a  relative  by  marriage.  He 
attended  one  course  of  lectures  at  Cleveland,  and  one  or 
more  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
being  at  the  time  a  pupil  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Sayre.  Ill  health  sent 
him  to  Wisconsin  before  his  graduation;  and,  in  1849,  he 
went  to  California,  from  which,  after  two  years  he  returned 
with  renewed  health,  and  graduated  at  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Having,  while  in  Cali- 
fornia, embraced  the  tenets  of  Homoeopathy,  he  at  once 
took  up  its  practice,  in  Brooklyn,  in  1853,  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  A.  Cooke  Hull;  but  in  1854,  severed  this  connection, 
and  entered  upon  a  career  with  a  success  which  was  uni- 
form and  quite  remarkable.  Indeed,  for  several  years  before 
his  death,  he  enjoyed  a  larger  and  choicer  practice  than  any 
physician  in  Brooklyn,  of  whatever  school.  He  died  April 
18th,  1868,  leaving  behind  him  a  memory  still  green  in  the 
hearts  of  his  patients,  friends  and  surviving  professional 
brethren. 


A  notable  and  gratifying  evidence  of  the  public  ap- 
preciation of  homoeopathy  requires  mention  here,  if  the 
chronology  of  the  school  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  extensive  distribution  and  sale  of 
homoeopathic  remedies  on  the  counters  of  the  old-school 
druggists  themselves.  As  early  as  1858,  the  third  year 
of  the  society,  the  secret  preparations  of  Dr.  F.  Hum- 
phreys were  advertised  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
"Homoeopathic  Specifics."  These  were  followed  in 
1875  by  counter  cases  of  legitimate  homoeopathic  medi- 
cines, put  out  by  BoERiCKB  &  Tafel,  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago,  the  leading  homoeopathic  pharmacists  of 
America.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  these  goods  at 
the  present  time,  that  there  is  hardly  a  respectable 
apothecary  of  the  old  school  in  the  country  who  does 
not  consider  them  part  of  his  necessary  stock  in  trade. 
This  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  naturally  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  old-school  physicians,  but  their  remons- 
trances were  met  by  the  reply  that  "  they  are  in  de- 
mand; and  we  would  just  as  lief  sell  them  as  any  other 
quack  (sic)  medicines  !" 

A  Homoeopathic  County  Medical  Society  or- 
ganized.— The  centennial  anniversary  of  Hahnemann's 
birth  occurred  in  April,  1 855,  and  was  commemorated  by 
social  gatherings  of  his  admirers  all  over  the  country. 
Those  of  Brooklyn  resulted  in  the  institution  of  regu- 
lar meetings  for  professional  discussions,  reports,  inter- 
changes, etc.,  etc.  It  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
wants  of  twenty-nine  active  and  painstaking  phy- 
sicians. Its  organization  was  the  simplest  possible.  No 
name  but  "meetings"  was  allowed;  no  officer  but 
secretary,  who  was  at  the  same  time  treasurer,  and,  if 
he  chose,  reporter.  This  formless  association  lived 
two  years,  and  died  in  giving  birth  to  the  County 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society. 

Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  association,  September 
3,  1857,  Dr.  MofiFat  stated  that  "several  homoeopathic 
physicians  of  unquestioned  respectability  had  been  an- 
noyed by  receiving  a  printed  summons  to  appear  before 


the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  (allopathic).  They 
were  required  to  show  their  diplomas,  that  the  society 
might  have  evidence  of  their  right  to  practice  medi- 
cine; threats  were  expressed  that  in  case  of  disregard- 
ing the  warning  herewith  conveyed,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
However  some  of  us  might  choose  to  disregard  these 
mandates,  there  were  still  others,  and  especially  novi- 
tiates in  our  ranks,  who  might  be  greatly  disturbed  by 
them.  *  *  *  We,  as  Homoeopathists,  are  author- 
ized to  form  our  own  county  societies,  that  would  he 
in  all  legal  respects  the  peers  of  those  now  existing. 
*  *  *  With  a  view  to  bringing  the  matter  in  due 
form  before  the  meeting,  Dr.  E.  T.  Richardson,  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  H.  Minton,  moved.  That  it  is  expedient 
to  form  a  '  Kings  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety." Thus  was  initiated  the  second  public  demon- 
stration of  the  new-school;  and  so  heartily  was  it 
seconded  and  carried  into  effect,  that  on  the  12th  of 
November  of  the  same  year  (1857),  the  present  "Ho- 
moeopathic Medical  Society  of  the  Cottnty  op 
Kings  "  was  legally  instituted,  De.  Robeet  Rosman, 
the  pioneer  homoeopathic  physician  of  Brooklyn,  being 
its  first  President.  Its  membership  was  at  once  twenty- 
nine,  and  embraced  every  recognized  homoeopathic 
physician  in  the  county. 

Thus,  in  seventeen  years,  Homoeopathy  had  passed 
from  non-existence  to  full  legal  status  and  recogni- 
tion. Its  adherents  felt  proud  of  their  achievements; 
and  considered  them  sure  indications  of  the  perma- 
nence as  well  as  of  the  acceptance  of  the  school  in 
Brooklyn. 

A  commendable  ambition  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
society.  All  desired  the  furthel-ance  of  the  school,  and 
counseled  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  Some 
urged  the  possession  of  power  and  place,  and  advocated 
the  persistent  claiming  of  appointments  in  the  gift  of 
the  city  and  state  authorities  as  rights.  Others,  and 
these  were  notably  the  seniors  and  the  graver  minds, 
said,  "  Our  real  strength  lies  in  our  sick-rooms.  Multi- 
tiply  these  ;  make  more  cures  ;  and  very  likely  later, 
but  far  more  surely,  we  will  be  called  on  to  discharge 
larger  and  more  responsible  duties."  The  wiser  coun- 
sels prevailed,  and  as  a  whole  the  professors  of  Homceo- 
pathy  pursued  their  business  interests  in  a  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  way,  that  was  at  once  the  source  and  evi- 
dence of  their  strength.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
were  invaluable  to  its  members.  It  gave  them  esprit- 
du-corps  and  served  as  an  exchange.  Novitiates  were 
welcomed,  encouraged,  supplied  with  information,  and 
were  made  to  feel  the  force  of  brotherhood.  Thus 
seven  more  years  of  patient  labor  passed  on,  and  by 
1864  no  less  than  eighty-five  Homoeopathic  physicians 
had  taken  up  their  abodes,  for  longer  or  shorter  time, 
in  Kings  county. 

The  nomceopathic  Medical  Society  of  Kings 
County,  thus  organized,  was  afterwards  incorporated 
under  the  general  law  to  further  professional  inter- 
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course  and  advance  Homoeopathy.  It  first  numbered 
29  members  ;  now  it  bas  80.  The  first  ofiicers  were  : 
R.  Rosman,  M.D.,  Pres.;  S.  C.  Handford,  M.D.,  Vice- 
Pres.  •  B.  C.  Macy,  M.D.,  Pec.  Sec;  E.  T.  Richardson, 
M.D.^  Cor.  Sec;  J.  P.  Dufiin,  M.D.,  7reas;  Drs.  P.  P. 
Wells,  A.  Cooke  Hull,  S.  S.  Guy,  Censors.  The  suc- 
ceeding Presidents  were  as  follows  :  P.  P.  Wells,  A.  C. 
Hull,  A.  Wright,  E.  T.  Richardson,  W.  Wright,  R.  C. 
Moffat,  J.  Barker,  A.  C.  Burke,  H.  Minton,  J.  B. 
Elliot,  W.  L.  R.  Perrine,  R.  C.  Moffat,  H.  E.  Morrill, 
W.  S.  Searle,  W.  M.  L.  Fiske,  G.  V.  Newcome,  H.  M. 
Lewis,  E.  Hasbrouck,  Charles  S.  Bonnell.  The  preseiil 
Board  is  as  follows  :  Drs.  Charles  S.  Bonnell,  Pres., 
W.  W.  Blackman,  Vice-Pres.;  John  L.  Moffat,  Pec 
Sec;  A.  B.  Campbell,  Cor.  Sec;  Hugh  H.  Smith,  R.  C. 
Moffat,  Necrologists.  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held 
at  44  Court  street,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month. 

The  Gates  Avenue  Homoeopathic  Dispen- 
sary was  established  and  incorporated  in  1867,  by 
certain  benevolent  laymen  and  physicians,  residents 
of  "the  Hill,"  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  who  could 
not  go  as  far  as  Court  street  for  help.  Rooms 
were  hired,  and  a  dispensary  with  the  title  as  above 
established,  where  Gates  avenue  diverges  from  Ful- 
ton. With  a  medical  staff  of  nine  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  as  appears  by 
the  latest  circular  issued,  the  number  of  patients  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  18Y9,  was  3,249,  and  of 
visits  made  to  homes,  241.  Present  Officers:  R.  D.  Bene- 
dict, President  (since  the  organization);  Peter  Not- 
raan,  Treasurer;  Volney  Aldridge,  Secretary;  J.  L. 
Keep,  M.D.,  Peter  Milne,  Jr.,  Eugene  D.  Berri,  Wm. 
B.  Boorum.  Medical  Staff  (from  organization) :  Drs. 
Sam'l  Talmage,  F.  E.  Robinson,  W.  S.  Terhune,  W. 
H.  Vyse,  Geo.  C.  Jeffery,  S.  H.  Keep,  D.  M.  Brown, 
Wm.  E.  Wamsley,  Ed.  Everitt,  E.  J.  Whitney,  J.  H. 
Osborn,  6.  W.  Newcomb,  H.  M.  Lewis,  S.  E.  Stiles, 
Wm.  C.  Bryant,  J.  L.  Monmonier,  A.  R.  Jarrett. 
Consulting  Staff  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (from 
organization):  Drs.  J.  L.  Keep,  J.  F.  Talmage,  M. 
Bryant,  A.  E.  Sumner,  J.  B.  Elliott,  G.  H.  R.  Bennett. 
Surgeon  Dentists  (from  organization):  E.  H.  Stelle, 
Edson  W.  Smith,  C.  H.  Glover,  M.  E.  Elmendorf,  J.  C. 
Monroe.  Present  Medical  Director,  J.  L.  Keep,  M.D. 
Home  Physician,  Samuel  Talmage,  M.D. 


John  Lester  Keep,  M.  D.— The  Keep  family  has,  for  the 
PMt  quarter  of  a  century,  been  somewhat  prominently  iden- 
tified with  Homoeopathy  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The 
father,  Dr.  Lester  Keep,  came  here  in  1860,  from  Fair  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  soon  acquired  a  very  excellent  practice;  and  his 
two  sons,  John  L.  and  S.  Hopkins,  commenced  their  profes- 
sional career  here. 

John  Lester  Keep,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born  at 
Jfau:  Haven,  Conn.,  March  18th,  1838;  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  schools  of  that  pleasant  town,  and  later  at 
■Lflettord  Academy  (Vermont);  and  finished  with  a  three  years' 
course  at  the  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  of  New 


Haven,  Conn.,  a  semi-military  school,  conducted  by  Gen. 
Wm.  H.  Russell. 

Plans  for  a  college  course  at  Yale  were  defeated  by  ill- 
health;  and  during  the  winter  of  1856  to  '57,  Mr.  Keep  taught 
school  at  Branford,  in  his  native  State.  The  summer  and 
autumn  of  1857  was  spent  by  him  in  the  Bahama  Islands, 
in  attendance  upon  his  father,  who  was  then  in  poor  health; 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  commenced  reading 
medicine.  During  the  following  winter  and  spring,  he  was 
in  Key  West,  Florida,  pursuing  his  studies  and  practicing 
some,  as  opportunities  offered.  In  the  autumn  of  1858,  he 
commenced  lectures  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  from  which  he  graduated  March  2d,  1860.  Re- 
turning immediately  to  Brooklyn,  he  entered  practice,  in 
partnership  with  his  father,  at  the  corner  of  Gates  and 
Vanderbilt  avenues.  In  1862,  he  served  awhile  as  surgeon 
on  one  of  the  old  "  Black  Ball  Line"  packets. 

In  1865,  he  attended  another  course  of  lectures  at  the  New 
York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  and  graduated  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1866.  In  1860  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Kings  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  secretary  for  two  years  or  more,  resigning 
in  1870.  He  joined  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy 
in  1867;  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Gates  Avenue 
Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  established  in  1867,  taking  med- 
ical charge  of  it  for  some  years.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  medical  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Hospital. 

Dr.  Keep  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  13th 
Regiment,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  December  1st,  1868  (his  commis- 
sion being,  we  believe,  the  first  ever  issued,  in  this  State,  to 
a  Homoeopathic  physician);  was  promoted  surgeon  of  the 
Fifth  Brigade,  December  14th,  1869,  and  resigned  February 
28th,  1872;  was  re-commissioned  surgeon  of  same  brigade, 
November  8th,  1875;  promoted  surgeon  of  Second  Di- 
vision, N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  March  18th,  1880,  and  was  honored 
for  "  long  and  faithful  service,"  with  the  brevet  of  Colonel, 
March  14th,  1883.  He  is  still  in  service,  on  the  staff  of  Ma- 
jor-General  James  Jourdan,  commanding  Second  Division, 
N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y. 

In  1877,  Dr.  Keep  removed  to  his  present  elegant  residence, 
at  460  Clinton  avenue,  and  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  large 
and  successful  practice.  Alert,  genial,  and  with  hosts  of 
friends  and  patients,  his  life-work  stretches  before  him,  sun- 
lit with  the  rays  of  hope  and  useful  endeavor. 


William  M.  L.  Fiske,  M.D.,  is  descended  not  only  from  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  honorable  New  England  families, 
tracing  its  pedigree  to  Symond  Fiske,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Stradhaugh,  parish  of  Laxfield,  county  of  Suffolk,  England, 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  Henry  IV.  and  VI.,  (from  A. 
D.,  1399,  to  A.  D.,  1422),  but  from  a  line  of  able  and  in  some 
cases  celebrated  physicians  extending  thi-ough  several  gener- 
ations. Phineas  Fiske,  an  emigrant  from  old  England  to 
New  England,  who,  with  his  sons  James,  John  and  Thomas, 
settled  at  Wenham,  Mass.,  was  the  pilgrim  father  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Fiske  in  America.  Dr.  John  Fiske,  son  of  John  Fiske, 
son  of  Phineas  Fiske,  was  a  celebrated  physician  of  Wenham, 
Mass.,  and  New  Milford,  Conn.  The  first  four  graduates  of 
Yale  College  were  his  descendants.  The  renowned  scholar  and 
divine.  Rev.  Phineas  Mske,  was  his  first  son.  Bbenezer,  the  an- 
cestor of  Dr.  William  M.  L.  Fiske,  was  his  second  son,  and 
John  and  Benjamin,  were  his  third  and  fourth  sons  respec- 
tively. Ebenezer  Fiske  was  his  father's  executor  and  become 
possessed  of  the  homestead  at  Milford,  and  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son  Ebenezer,  in  New  Milford,  in  1747.  Dr. 
Fiske's  great-grandfatlier,  Ichabod  Ebenezer  Fiske,  was  born 
in  New  Milford  the  same  year.     His  father  removed  to  Wal- 
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lingford,  Conn.,  soon  after,  and  subsequently  to  Stoughton, 
where  he  died  in  1790.    Ichabod  Ebenezer  Fiske  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1770,  was  married  in  1773,  and  became 
an  eminent  preacher  and  scholar,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
system  of  Grammar  which  in  its  time  attracted  much  atten- 
tion.    For  some  two  years  prior  to  his  death  in  1810,  he  was 
Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  Georgia. 
The  father  of   Dr.  William  M.  L.  Fiske  was  Almond  D. 
Fiske,  who  was  employed,  and  well  versed,  in  the  trade  in 
stoves  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  became  a  manufacturer 
and  inventor  of  note;  making  many  improvements  in  stoves 
and  projecting  the  now  ubiquitous  and  universally  used  base- 
burner,  which,  however,  was  not  perfected  until  after  his 
death.    He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  steam  engine  for 
use  in  foundries,  setting  one  up  in  his  ovm  foundry,  at  New- 
town, L.  I.,  about  1845,  which  was,  for  a  time,  an  object  of 
considerable  curiosity  to  numerous  visitors.     Mr.  Fiske  also 
invented  the  now  celebrated  Fiske  Metallic  Burial  Case,  of 
which  he  was  the  manufacturer  until  his  death,  in  1851.     On 
his  mother's  side.  Dr.  Fiske  is  descended  from  an  old  and 
liighly  respectable  family,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.     Harvey  Ray- 
mond, his  grandfather,  removed  from  Albany  to  New  York 
about  1830,  and  became  an  intimate  of  Daniel  Webster's, 
and  other  distinguished  men  of   the  day.     His  daughter, 
Phebe  Ann  Raymond,  married  Almond  D.  Fiske.     Their  son, 
William  M.  L.  Fiske,  was  born  in  New  York,  May  10,  1841. 
His  parents  subsequently  removed  to  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
where  his  father  owned  a  farm,  which  included  most  of  the 
present  village  of  Winfield.    There  Dr.  Fiske  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  private  school.     After  his 
father's  death,  the  family  removed  to  Chazy,  Clinton  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  later,  he  attended  the  Bakersfield  (Vt.)  Academy, 
and  theChamplain  Academy,  in  Clinton  county,  N.Y.,  where 
he  prepared  for  college  and  began  the  study  of  medicine.     Cii- 
cumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  seemed  to  necessi- 
tate at  least  a  temporary  abandonment  of  his  plan  of  obtain- 
ing a  collegiate  education  and  pursuing  his  medical  studies; 
and  he  went  to  New  York,  and,  during  an  interval,  was  em- 
ployed in  commercial  pursuits.    After  a  time,  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  his  resumption  of  the  study  of  medicine: 
and,  in  1859,  he  became  a  student  at  the  New  York  Medical 
College.    At  the  opening  of  the  new  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  Dr.  Fiske  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  as  a  stu- 
dent there,  following  Prof.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  who 
transferred  his  influence  and  services  from  the  New  Yoi-k 
Medical  College  to  the  new  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege.   Not  long  afterward,  Dr.  Fiske,  after  passing  a  competi- 
tive examination,  was  appointed  one  of  the  medical  physi- 
cians of  BlackweU's  Island  Hospital,  there  being  a  vacancy 
on  the  Bellevue  staff,  and  served  as  such  for  eight  months. 
In  1863,  in  the  interim  between  the  second  and  third  courses 
of  lectures,  he  made  application  for  appointment  upon  the 
medical  staff  of  the  47th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Volunteers;  but, 
there  being  no  vacancy,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A  of  that 
regiment,  as  a  private  soldier.    After  a  month's  service  in 
the  ranks,  he  was  appointed,  by  General  Morris,  to  act  as 
steward  at  the  convalescent  hospital,  at  FortMcHem-y;  and, 
a  few  week's  later,  became  acting  assistant  post  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  post  hospital,  and  served  in  such  capacity  until 
the  expiration  of  his  regiment's  three  months'  term  of  enlist- 
ment, when,  with  his  comrades,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service.    Returning  to  New  York,  he  again  entered  the  new 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,   and   graduated    in    its 
second  graduating  class— that  of   1863.     Immediately  after 
his  graduation,  he  entered  his  name  as  a  student  with  Dr. 
Albert  Wright,  of  Brooklyn,  and  began  the  study  of  Homoe- 


opathy, and,  in  1864,  graduated  from  the  New  York  Homce- 
opathic  College.  He  was  a  few  months  in  private  practice- 
then,  after  passing  an  examination  before  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, stationed  in  New  York,  he  was  appointed  acting 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  served  as 
such  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  war.  Dr.  Fiske  practiced  his  profession  two  years 
at  Aurora,  Illinois,  whence  he  removed  to  Rochester  N.  Y 
After  a  flve  years'  residence  there,  at  the  earnest  soHcitation 
of  his  old  preceptor.  Dr.  Albert  Wright,  he  abandoned  an  in- 
creasing practice,  and  returned  to  Brooklyn  to  become  Dr. 
Wright's  partner;  a  relation  which  continued  till  the  death  of 
Dr.  Wright,  in  1874,  the  added  opportunities  for  a  surgical 
practice  in  no  small  degree  influencing  him  to  make  the 
change.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Wright,  he  has  continued 
practice  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  his  residence  and  oflice  being  at 
No.  13  Bedford  avenue. 

Dr.  Fiske  associated  himself  with  the  chair  of  surgery  in 
the  Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  which  was  formerly 
maintained  on  Atlantic  avenue.  Upon  the  institution  of  the 
Brooklyn  Homceopathic  Hospital  he  became,  and  still  con- 
tinues, one  of  the  surgeons  on  its  staff;  and,  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Sumner,  in  1883,  was  unanimously  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, as  President  of  the  Staff  and  Medical  Director  of  the 
hospital.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  organizers  of  the 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  and  is  a  trustee 
of  that  institution.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
lecturers  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Brooklyn 
Maternity  and  of  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and  continued 
his  services  until  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  relinquish  them 
on  account  of  his  large  and  constantly-increasing  practice. 
He  is  a  member  and  an  ex-President  of  the  Brooklyn  Homoe- 
opathic Society,  a  member  and  an  ex- Vice-President  of  the 
New  York  State  Homoeopathic  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Fiske  has  been  a  remarkably  euccesbful 
one,  but  its  success  has  not  been  easily  won.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate reward  of  that  patient,  hopeful  industry  and  self-denial 
which  are  the  foundation  stones  of  all  advancement  in  any 
walk  of  life,  in  any  business  or  profession;  and  he  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  fortunes  the  influences  of  an  integrity  and  a 
steadfastness  of  purpose  which,  had  his  mind  inclined  to 
theology,  the  law  or  commercial  pursuits,  would  have  made 
him  as  eminent  as  a  clergyman,  an  attorney  or  a  merchant 
as  he  has  become  in  his  chosen  profession.  A  lover  of  his 
fellow  men  and  a  believer  in  human  liberty  and  human  pro- 
gress, he  has  been  a  life-long  adherent  to  the  principles  of 
true  Republicanism,  but  he  has  never  been  an  active  politi- 
cian. A  Presbyterian,  he  has  been  for  thirteen  years  an 
active  member  and  trustee  of  the  Ross  street  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  married  October  11th,  1865,  to  Miss  Julia 
P.  Sage,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  has  borne  him  four  sons. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  for  a  number  of  years,  and  until  compelled 
to  go  to  Florida  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  meteorological 
reporter  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  and,  after  his  removal  to  Florida,  he 
established  the  meteorological  station  at  San  Mateo,  in  that 
State. 


The     Brooklyn    Homoeopathic     Dispensary 

was  incorporated  December  S,  1852,  mainly  through 
the  benevolent  enterprise  and  energy  of  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Dunham  ;  the  trustees  for  the  first  year  he- 
ing  E.  W.  Dunham,  J.  G.  Arnold,  John  N.  Taylor, 
John  A.  Davenport,  S.  P.  Church,  Ed.  Corning,  Theo- 
dore Victor,  A.  G.  Allen,  A.  S.  Barnes ;  from  whom 
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ffere  chosen  E.  W.  Dunham,  President;  John  N.  Tay- 
lor Vice-President;  Alfred  S.  Barnes,  Treasurer;  to 
these  were  added  J.  T.  P.  Smith,  of  the  Pharmacy,  as 
Secretary.  Rooms  were  procured  at  No.  50  Court 
street,  and  opened  to  the  public  January  2,  1853.  Dr. 
B,  C.  Macy  became  resident  physician,  and  ten  of  the 
Homceopathic  physicians  of  Brooklyn  (increased  after 
the  first  six  months  to  twenty)  volunteered  their  services ; 
a  very  handsome  representation  of  the  practitioners  of 
that  school  of  medicine,  of  whom  there  were  only 
twenty-five  at  that  time  in  the  Western  District  of  the 
city.  About  the  year  1857  larger  quarters  became  ne- 
and  the  institution  was  moved  from  No.  50  to 
Court  street,  Dr.  Frank  Bond  becoming  resident 
ician.  In  1859,  aid  was  first  received  from  the  City 
and  State;  and,  in  1865,  the  trustees  were  enabled,  by 
the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  to  purchase 
the  three-story  and  basement  brick  building.  No.  186 
Atlantic  street,  which  was  thoroughly  and  admirably 
fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  a  dispensary. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  career  of  the  insti- 
tution, at  first  so  flourishing  and  so  gratifying 
to  those  interested,  seemed  to  receive  a  check. 
Wherever  the  fault  lay,  the  trustees,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles  A.  Townsend,  Esq.,  were  dissatisfied  ; 
and  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  then  resident 
physician,  entrusted  the  management  to  Doctor 
AiBEET  E.  SuMi^BK,  who  had  but  recently  (1863)  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  and  (while  interne  of  St.  Peter's 
Hospital)  given  indications  of  fitness  for  the  extraordi- 
nary career  he  subsequently  filled.  Under  his  admin- 
istration a  new  and  more  central  location,  at  178 
Atlantic  street,  was  occupied,  and  an  entire  reorgani- 
zation of  the  institution  effected.  The  patients  were 
assigned  to  separate  departments,  as  the  eye  and  ear, 
the  throat  and  chest,  etc.,  etc.,  and  special  physicians 
appointed  over  each.  The  departments,  at  first  four, 
but  afterwards  seven,  were  furnished  with  all  the  in- 
struments and  appliances  required  ;  the  apothecary's 
department  fully  supplied  with  medicines;  and  a  pro- 
fessionallibrary, belonging  to  the  institution,  presented 
every  requisite  for  study  and  for  reference,  needed  by 
the  attending  physicians.  The  success  was  all  that  the 
hmits  of  the  building  would  allow.  In  1864  the  num- 
ber of  patients  was  1,824;  in  1869,  it  was  10,260.  The 
state  official,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  all  in- 
stitutions receiving  aid  from  the  State,  reported  the 
Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  the  second  most 
perfect  in  the  State  in  equipment,  in  management,  and 
in  service.  February  9,  1871,  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Brooklyn  Homceopathic  Dispensary  and  Sospi- 

' '™  allowing  them  to  care  for  indoor  as  well  as 
outside  patients.  (See  History  of  Brooklyn  Homceo- 
pathic Hospital.) 

^  Bomceapathic  mspital-With  the  success  of  the 

JJispensary  the  friends  of  Homoeopathy  felt  that  the 

e  tor  a  hospital  had  come.    The  trustees,  under 


Chaeles  a.  Townsend,  Esq.,  President,  conferred 
with  their  friends  and  with  the  physicians  of  the  Dis- 
pensary; and,  later,  with  the  physicians  of  the  city  gen- 
erally. From  these  they  received  assurances  of  sym- 
pathy and  hearty  service,  and  taking  Dr.  Sumner  into 
their  counsel,  they  laid  their  plans  energetically  and 
wisely.  It  was  incorporated  in  1871,  under  the  present 
name,  with  powers  to  conduct  a  hospital.  A  Charity 
Ball,  February,  1871,  at  the  Academy  of  MusiCj  gave 
the  would-be  hospital  its  first  substantial  "lift;"  fol- 
lowed, as  it  was,  by  the  equally  attractive  Charity  Balls 
of  succeeding  years,  by  which  its  funds  have  been 
steadily  augmented.  In  1872  the  premises  previously 
occupied  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Cum- 
berland street,  near  Washington  Park,  were  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  |37,500,  and  after  such  alterations  as  were 
essential,  they  were  formally  opened  as  the 

Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  on  March  15, 
1873,  with  only  ten  beds  ;  and  the  first  patient  was  re- 
ceived on  the  3d  of  March  following.  Its  oflBcers 
were:  Chas.  A.  Townsend,  Pres.;  David  M.  Stone, 
Vice-Pres.;  John  P.  Atkinson,  Treas.j  James  R. 
Cowing,  Sec'y;  and  W.  W.  Goodkioh,  Counsel,  with 
some  twenty  others  of  Brooklyn's  first  citizens  as 
Trustees.  Its  medical  staff  consisted  of  ten  physicians 
and  three  surgeons  under  the  presidency  of  Doctor 
SuMNEE.  From  the  first  the  internal  administration  of 
the  hospital  was  entrusted  to  Sister  Mildred,  whose 
high  administrative  powers  and  untiring  zeal  more  than 
justified  the  anticipations  of  every  friend  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  1875,  the  annual  Charity  Balls  were  replaced 
by  annual  Fairs,  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 
which  socially,  as  well  as  financially,  have  proved  uni- 
formly successful.  Its  success  was  complete  from  the 
first,  and  its  prosperity  so  great  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the'  premises  became  a  duty.  In  1874-'75  an 
addition,  23  x50  feet,  four  stories  high,  including  base- 
ment, was  made  at  one  end,  in  which  a  children's  ward 
of  sixteen  beds,  was  located;  and,  in  five  years  more, 
(1880-81),  a  wing,  102x25  feet,  also  four  stories  high, 
including  basement,  at  the  other.  The  Atlantic  street 
Dispensary  was  transferred  in  1875  to  the  first-named 
portion,  where  it  is  still  carried  on;  presenting,  as  be- 
fore, seven  departments,  each  with  its  corps  (1,  2,  or  3, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  clinique)  of  attending 
physicians  or  surgeons. 

Adopting  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  the  day,  a 
Training  School  for  Nurses  T/f as  formed  in  1879.  It 
has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation,  some  of  its  gradu- 
ates being  among  the  foremost  of  that  growing  class 
of  most  useful  women.  Its  number  of  students  so  far 
is  twenty-two,  of  whom  eight  have  graduated. 

The  esprit-du-corps  of  the  medical  staff  provided  and 
furnished  an  ambulance  service  complete;  the  services 
of  which  were  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Health.  The 
wagon  (most  perfect  in  all  its  equipments,  of  the  three 
employed  in  the  city)  was,  together  with  horse,  harness. 
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stable  and  fittings,  quietly  procured  (in  1880)  by  the 
physicians  and  friends  of  the  hospital,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,  and  a  further  outlay  of  about  $800  a  year  for 
maintenance.  It  is  in  telephonic  communication  with 
Police  Headquarters,  and  is  provided  with  a  surgeon  and 
assistant,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  which  has 
also  assigned  to  it  the  Central  District,  a  biost  import- 
ant and  extensive  field  of  service. 

Associated  with  the  hospital,  for  furthering  its  inter- 
ests, is  a  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  consisting  of  sixty-eight 
of  Brooklyn's  best  representatives,  largely  wives  of 
the  trustees.  Its  province  is  to  conduct  entertain- 
ments, fairs,  etc.,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  added  to 
the  voluntary  contributions  by  which  mainly  the  hos- 
pital is  sustained. 

To  the  first  of  January,  1883  (nine  years  and  ten 
months),  there  have  been  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the 
hospital  2,353  patients. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  StrmfER  was  the  originator  of  this 
hospital,  and  its  medical  director  until  his  death  in 
1882  ;  C.  A.  Townsexd  was  its  President  ;  the  Sistee 
MiLDEED  its  Lady  Superintendent,  and  S.  E.  Stiles, 
M.  D.,  its  Resident  Physician  from  January,  1871,  to 
1884. 

The  government  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  forty- 
six  trustees,  the  officers  being  still  those  named  at  its 
opening.     (See  abQve). 

The  hospital  medical  and  surgical  staff,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  W.  M.  L.  Fiske,  consists  of  thirteen 
physicians  and  seven  surgeons. 

The  dispensary  medical  and  surgical,  staff,  under  the 
superintendency  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Boxnell,  consists  of  ten 
physicians  and  six  surgeons. 


AiBEET  E.  SuMNEE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Hartford, 
Corm.,  Nov.  28,  1840,  his  father  being  Hiram  F.  Sumner,  a 
weU-known  and  highly  esteemed  publisher  of  that  city. 
Young  Sumner  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  New  York  University  Medical 
Department.  After  graduation  he  became  Physicia,n  to  the 
Home  for  Incurables,  New  York  city;  served  during  the 
Civil  "War  for  eighteen  months,  as  Surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  then  associated  himself  with  the  late  Dr.  A. 
Cooke  Hull,  and  rapidly  gained  success  in  his  practice.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  interne  at  St.  Peters  Hospital;  then  became 
Medical  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  out  of  which 
grew  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  with  which  Dr.  Sumner's 
name  is  imperishably  coimected  as  that  of  its  originator. 
He  was  also  identified  with  the  Maternity;  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy;  of  the  New  York 
State  and  the  Kings  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Socie- 
ties; and  a  trustee  of  the  Homoeopathic  State  Insane  Asylum 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

"As  a  physician  he  stood  very  high;  as  a  diagnostician, 
he  was  clear  and  accurate;  in  prognosis,  prompt  and  reliable; 
in  treatment,  self-reliant  and  very  successful.  But  the  real 
clue  to  his  brilliant  professional  success  was  his  buoyant, 
genia,l  nature,  which  characterized  each  feature  and  move- 
ment, and  inspired  confidence  and  hope  in  every  sick  room 
which  he  entered. 


"In  his  daily  intercourse  with  patients  and  friends,  or  even 
with  strangers,  brain  and  heart  both  seemed  alert  with  sym- 
pathy, and  instinct  with  courage.  He  possessed  tact  with- 
out dissimulation,  and  energy  without  rashness.  Had  he 
not  been  an  admirable  physician  he  would  have  been  an  ad- 
mirable politician  of  the  better  sort.  Indeed,  few  physicians 
have  so  clear  an  idea  as  he  had  of  the  real  dignity  of  their 
professional  standing,  and  its  power  for  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  society.  Dr.  Sumner  was,  in  the  best  sense  a 
"  society  doctor,"  because  he  recognized  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  duty,  which  his  profession  imposed  upon  him 
to  promote  and  mould  all  those  various  social  iniiuences 
which  tend  to  the  conservation  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"It  was  this  feeling,  together  with  the  natural  genial  im- 
pulse of  his  disposition,  which  made  him  foremost  in  every 
public  improvement,  and  which  linked  his  earnest  labois  as 
well  as  his  name,  with  the  fortunes  of  so  many  medical 
literary  and  social  institutions  in  Brooklyn.  To  all  these 
movements,  his  "push,"  his  indomitable  pluck,  his  experience, 
and  vtride  social  acquaintance  and  influence,  rendered  him 
invaluable.  When  we  look  at  the  results— much  of  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  him — we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  they  were  compassed  within  a  period  of 
barely  twenty  years.  That  comer  building,  on  Clinton  and 
Joralemon  streets,  where  he  succeeded  the  lamented  Hull— is, 
indeed,  between  the  two,  identified  with  nearly  all  the  in- 
stitutions and  enterprises  which  have  beautified  and  adorned 
the  city,  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Hull's  man- 
tle, in  this  respect,  fell  worthily  upon  Sumner's  shoulders. 
The  traditions  of  the  house  were  handed  from  one  to  the 
other.  During  both  lives,  it  was  the  very  eroMe  of  Brook- 
lyn's later  intellectual  and  social  growth." 


New  Homoeopathic  Organizations. — The  opening 
of  its  third  decade  demonstrated  the  hold  Homoeo- 
pathy had  upon  the  public  mind,  by  the  hearty  interest 
of  its  advocates.  In  the  year  1871,  three  of  its  noblest 
and  most  successful  charities  were  initiated,  viz.:  the 
Brooklyn  Maternity,  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Nursery.  Of  the  second  we  have  just 
spoken;  the  first  and  third  must  needs  have  briefer, 
but  not  less  interesting  mention.  They  are  each,  the 
work  of  ladies,  and  .each  is  maintained  and  managed 
by  ladies  exclusively.  Their  names  announce  their  re- 
spective purposes. 

The  Brooklyn  Maternity  (first  called  "The  Brook- 
Homoeopathic  Lying-in  Asylum")  was  projected  in  1870 
to  repress  ipfanticide,  by  providing  an  asylum  during 
confinement,  and  Homoeopathic  care  for  the  unfortunate 
and  for  the  respectable  poor  as  well.  The  unfortunate 
were  to  be  restored,  if  possible,  and  to  be  helped  to 
recover  their  sense  of  self-respect.  The  success  of  the 
institution  was  beyond  expectation.  The  enlarging 
numbers  of  patients  demanded  large  accommodations, 
large  means,  and  more  co-workers.  Such  were  the 
wisdom  and  assiduity  of  the  ladies,  and  such  is  the 
munificent  charity  of  Brooklyn,  that  their  needs  were 
supplied  and  their  work  sustained,  aided  by  Dr.  A.  Ji- 
Sumner,  who  was  their  Medical  Du-ector,  in  addition 
to  his  great  labors  at  the  hospital.  This  first  Board  of 
officers  consisted  of  Mrs.  R.  C.  Moffat,  Mrs.  A.  Bortis, 
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Mrs.  C.  E.  Arbuckle,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coole,  Mrs.  Tobias 
New,  Miss  M.  A.  Downs.  In  the  second  year  they 
left  their  three-story  wooden  premises,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Lawrence  and  Willoughby  streets,  and  bought 
the  large  double  mansion,  46  and  48  Concord  street, 
where  their  inestimable  labors  have  been  wrought.  In 
addition  to  the  Lying-in,  a  Nursery  {i.  e.  a  baby  board- 
ing) department  became  necessary;  then,  of  necessity, 
a  Childs'  Hospital,  that  the  sick  might  be  properly  iso- 
lated* and  the  ladies  felt  that  the  circle  of  their  work 
was  complete.  But  no!  It  was  soon  seen  and  felt  that 
the  opportunity  to  establish  a  Training  School  for 
monthly  Nurses  was  too  good  to  be  overlooked,  and 
great  was  the  work,  filled  as  were  their  hands  already; 
yet  their  hearts  were  too  large  to  forego  the  opportu- 
ity.    So  the 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
the  first  in  America,  was  incorporated  and  insti- 
tuted, a  short  time  before  Bellevue,  in  IS'ZS.  The 
statistics  of  the  Maternity  are  marvelous;  no  public 
institution,  and  few  private  practitioners,  have  sur- 
passed them.  Patients  have  been  brought  into  its 
wards  from  the  slums  of  the  city,  from  the  streets, 
in  the  very  throes  of  labor,  with  diseases  variously 
complicating  the  condition  that  warranted  their  admis- 
sion; yet,  out  of  YSY  confinements  (the  whole  number 
as  shown  by  the  twelfth  annual  report,  1883),  there 
have  been  but  ten  deaths,  and  not  one  during  labor- 
Of  its  great  successes  in  restoring  the  unfortunate, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  From  the  Training 
School  sixty  capable  and  accomplished  nurses  have 
heen  graduated,  and  their  reputation  is  such  that  the 
school  has  no  superior. 

The  administration  of  the  Maternity  has  been  by  a 
board  of  forty  lady  managers.  The  office  of  First 
Directress  has  been  filled  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Moffat  (five 
years,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Sage  (three  years),  Mrs.  George 
Stannaed  (three  years)  ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Tobias  New 
(seven  years),  Mrs.  G.  Stannaed  (one  year),  Mrs.  G. 
W,  Gilbert  (three  years),  and  of  Treasurer,  Mrs.  W. 
T.  CooLE  (two  years),  Mrs.  Egbert  Shaw  (nine 
years).^  The  Medical  Staff  consisted  of  eight  physi- 
cians, including  a  resident,  all  appointed  annually.  The 
present  oiEcers  are  Mrs.  George  Standard,  First  Di- 
rectress;  Mrs.  J.  Howard,  Second  Directress;  Mrs. 
^■^.BsEBs,  Third  Directress;  Mrs.  George  W.  Gil- 
beet,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Egbert  Shaw,  Treasurer. 

The  Brooklyn  Nursery,  the  third  product  of 
the  same  year  (IBYl),  sprang  into  existence  by  the  de- 
termination of  some  earnest  ladies  who  hoped,  under 
the  greatly  lessened  infant  mortality  of  pure  Homffio- 
pathic  treatment,  to  found  an  asylum  for  "poor,  desti- 
tute^and  friendless  children  not  over  three  years  of 
»ge- '  It  provided  a  permanent  home  for  these,  and 
a  temporary  home,  where  children  can  be  placed  by 
Je  day,  ^eek,  or  month,"  while  their  parents  pursued 
eir  regular  vocations.    The  exceeding  charity  of  this 


work  speaks  for  itself.  It  enlisted  at  once  a  hearty 
body  of  workers,  whose  efforts  have  been  sustained  by 
liberal  contributions  pecuniarily,  and  by  professional 
services  from  corps  of  sympathizing  Homojopathic 
physicians.  Its  eleventh  annual  report  presents  the 
names  of  forty  managing  ladies,  with  Mrs.  E.  B.  Eol- 
LiNS,  First  Directress;  Mrs.  D.  Hustace,  Treasurer  ,- 
and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Aten,  Secretary,  and  the  names  of  ten 
physicians,  who  form  the  medical  staff.  No  statistics 
are  submitted  in  the  annual  report. 

The  Homoeopathic  Pharmacies.— The  "mis- 
sionary" aid  rendered  by  these  in  the  extension  of  the 
new  school  is  so  great  as  to  vie  with  that  of  the  physi- 
cians themselves,  and  they  cannot,  on  that  account,  be 
overlooked.  They  were  established  in  the  following 
order.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
homosopathic  medicines,  etc.,  excluding  the  fancy  arti- 
cles that  form  so  large  a  portion  of  stock  in  the 
apothecaries'  shops  of  the  old  school. 

1.  Mr.  J.  T.  P.  Smith,  in  1850,  in  Court  street,  near 
the  City  Hall.  Although  in  other  hands,  it  is  still  in 
■existence. 

2.  Mr.  L.  H.  Smith,  in  1868,  opened  the  second  at 
106  Court  street,  and  is  now  at  73,  in  the  same  street. 

3.  Mr.  J.  O.  Ngxgn,  like  his  predecessors,  clinging 
close  to  the  City  Hall,  opened  the  third  pharmacy  in 
1869,  under  very  favorable  auspices,  at  323  Washing- 
ton street.  In  May,  1873,  he  moved  to  444  Fulton 
street,  where  he  still  conducts  the  largest  homceopathic 
pharmacy  in  the  county. 

4-5.  Two  transient  and  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  in  1875  by  Mr.  St.  Charles  and  by  Mr.  Tiltgn. 

6.  In  the  same  year,  1875,  Mr.  Somers  made  a  suc- 
cessful effort  in  the  Eastern  District,  locating  in  Fourth 
street.  He  died  in  1880,  and  the  establishment  was 
closed. 

7.  In  1876,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hurlburt,  a  Homoeopathic 
pharmaceutist  of  New  York,  established  a  branch,  also 
in  Fourth  street.  This  is  still  successfully  maintained 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Hott. 

The  E.  D.  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  Associa- 
tion provides  for  the  Homceopathic  poor  of  the  Eastern 
District  in  a  building  constructed  especially  for  its  use 
at  Nos.  194  and  196  South  Third  street.  The  existence 
of  this  charity  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Dr. 
William  Weight,  one  of  the  first  practitioners  in  this 
part  of  the  city.  He  was  ambitious  for  the  extension 
of  the  school,  and  he  felt  that  the  poor  of  the  Eastern 
District  ought  to  have  all  the  advantages  that  could  be 
provided.  The  co-operation  of  his  fellow  practitioners 
and  of  some  of  Brooklyn's  best  citizens  was  secured, 
and  together  in  1872,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
organization  March  6th,  and  an  incorporation  March 
14th,  1872,  with  the  following  incorporators:  William 
Wright,  M.  D.,  Samuel  Godwin,  Edward  A.  Jones, 
James  Hall,  S.  C.  Hanford,  M.  D.,   Silvester  Tuttel, 
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James  A.  Bradley,  Andrew  B.  Hodges,  William  H. 
Hanford,  M.D.,  William  M.  L.  Fiske,  M.  D.,  George 
Nichols,  M.  D.,  John  Young,  M.  D.,  Carl  von  der  Luhe, 
M.  D.,  Mary  C.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Alice  Boole  Campbell, 
M.  D.,  Augustus  von  der  Luhe,  M.  D.,  James  A.  Falkner, 
Silas W.  Brainerd,  James  H.Ward,  M.D.,  Demas  Strong. 

The  first  officers  were  :  William  Wright,  M.  D., 
President  J  James  A.  Falkner,  Secretary,  and  William 
E.  Horwill,  Treasurer.  The  dispensary  is  located  in 
the  elegant  new  building  at  194  and  196  South  Third 
street.  Prosperity  and  a  constantly  enlarging  area 
attended  upon  faithful  and  successful  service;  and,  upon 
the  completion  of  their  present  quarters,  their  former 
rooms  were  abandoned  for  their  present  quarters, 
erected  specially  for  their  use. 

Officers  and  Teustees  :  James  Hall,  Pres.;  Hon. 
Demas  Strong,  George  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Vice-Presidents; 
William  E.  Horwill,  Treas.;  Samuel  S.  Martin,  Secy.; 
James  Hall,  Demas  Strong,  George  Nichols,  M.  D., 
William  E.  Horwill,  W.  M.  L.  Fiske,  M.  D.,  Albert  M. 
Kalbfleisch,  George  V.  Tompkins,  George  L.  A.  Martin, 
George  B.  Hooton,  Samuel  S.  Martin,  E.  C.  Wads- 
worth,  Trustees. 

Albert  Wright,  M.  D.  ,  born  in  Cambridge,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  1804,  and  died  December,  1874,  was 
one  of  a  farmer's  nine  children;  pursued  his  medical  studies 
under  Dr.  Jonathan  Dow,  of  White  Creek,  and  graduated 
from  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1831.  Until 
1849,  he  practiced  according  to  the  methods  of  the  old  school, 
mostly  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  and  then,  i-emoving  to  New  York 
city,  took  up  Homoeopathy  under  the  friendly  direction  of 
Dr.  John  F.  Gray  and  other  pioneer  practitioners  of  that 
school.  He  shortly  removed  to  Williamsburgh;  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  Kings  County  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  in  1857,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1860  and  1866,  and  which  he  frequently  represented  in 
the  State  Society.  He  was  an  uncompromising  believer  in 
Homoeopathy;  yet,  by  virtue  of  his  dignity  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  commanded  the  respectful  recognition  of  his  pro- 
fessional neighbors  of  the  old  school.  _  He  was  an  eminently 
religious  man,  a  Presbyterian;  but  always  unostentatious 
and  uncontroversial. 


The  Brooklyn  Woman's  Homceopathic  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary,  the  latest  Homoeopathic  char- 
ity, is  at  534  Myrtle  avenue.  Opened  in  June,  1881, 
as  a  "  Woman's  Dispensary,"  but  enlarged  and  incor- 
porated under  the  above  title  in  April,  1883.  Though 
yet  in  its  earlier  stages  it  has  treated  2,180  patients 
during  the  last  year,  and  will  prove  its  claim  to  the  confi- 
dence and  liberal  support  of  the  public  by  the  faithful- 
ness and  the  success  of  its  work.  Its  special  plea  for 
favor  rests  in  that  it  is  the  only  institution  where  women 
(and  children)  can  be  treated  exclusively  by  women, 
female  physicians  only  being  allowed.  It  was  pro- 
jected by  Dr.  Agnes  C.  Victor,  whose  efforts  were 
supported  by  Drs.  Alice  B.  Campbell,  Ida  B.  Hunt, 
Georgia  A.  Cassidy,  Helena  S.  Lassen,  Maey  C.  and 
Harriet  E.   Brown,   and    Fanny    R.    Coddington. 


These  physicians  have  called  to  their  aid  an  efficient 
board  of  managers,  also  ladies,  whose  officers  are 
Mesdames  D.  L.  Everitt,  Pres.;  C.  A.  Greene  Vice- 
Pres.;  E.  Smith,  Secy.,  and  W.  H.  Dakin,  Treas. 

The  Literature  of  Homoeopathy.  — Brooklyn's 
contributions  have  been  such  as  to  show  both  profes- 
sional scholarship  and  practical  usefulness.  The  mono- 
graphs of  Dr.  P.  P.  Wells,  on  Pontine  in  Medicine, 
Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Rheumatism,  Pneumonia,  In- 
termittent Fever,  Typhoid  Fever,  What  is  Homoeo- 
pathy f  and  Scarlet  Fever,  rank  deservedly  high  in  the 
profession.  The  last  two  have  been  translated  into 
German  and  Italian,  and  enjoy  an  European  reputa- 
tion. Besides  these  are  numerous  minor  Essays,  Prov- 
ings,  Dissertations,  etc.,  etc.,  from  his  pen,  that  have 
welcome  place  in  the  magazines  of  the  school.  Dr. 
Bryant's  Pocket  Manual,  Underwood's  Diseases  of 
Childhood,  and  Therapeutics,  and  his  Materia  Medica 
of  Differential  Potency.  Dr.  Minton's  Domestic 
Physician;  Uterine  Therapeutics,  and  Homoeopathic 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  (quarterly) ;  Searle's  A  New  Form  of  Ner- 
vous Disease,  loith  an  Essay  on  Erythroxylon  Coca. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  publications  thus  far;  but 
Lectures,  Reports,  Communications,  Essays,  Provings, 
Dissertations,  etc.,  etc.,  all  the  various  forms  of  medical 
utterances,  of  various  authorship,  are  presented  in  pam- 
phlet form  or  in  magazine  articles  too  numerous  for  men- 
tion. With  so  numerous  and  so  respectable  a  laity,  with 
charitable  institutions  so  varied  and  so  creditable,  it  is 
easy  to  infer  that  Homceopathy  has  advanced  in  accept- 
ance and  favor  with  the  public  so  as  to  be  in  all  respects 
socially,  as  well  as  legally,  the  peer  of  the  rival  school. 
The  obloquy  and  acrimony  with  which  it  was  formerly 
regarded  are  wholly  things  of  the  past.  In  private 
life  there  are  mutual  courtesies  and  tolerance  such  as  ob- 
tain between  gentlemen  of  difEering  religious  creeds. 
In  public  life  the  Homoeopathist  is  as  readily  appointed 
to  office,  if  his  claims  be  as  well  supported,  as  his  rival. 
In  some  of  our  semi-public  charities,  notably  in  the 
Home  for  Consumptives  and  in  the  service  of  the  Sea- 
side Home,  physicians  of  both  schools  work  side  by 
side,  the  patient  being  allowed  to  select  under  whose 
care  he  will  place  himself. 


David  A.  Gorton,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  the  town  of  May- 
field,  Fulton  county,  New  York,  November  33d,  1833.  He  is 
a  son  of  John  and  Joanna  (Sheldon)  Gorton,  and  descended  on 
his  feather's  side  from  Samuel  Gorton,  the  first  settler  ot 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  and  on  his  mother's  side  from  John  Eogers, 
the  martyr,  illustrious  progenitors  who  have  a  record  in  his- 
tory, and  to  whom  the  world  is  largely  indebted  for  its  omi 
and  religious  liberty.  Samuel  Gorton  was  bom  in  (.orton 
England,  about  1600,  and  was  self-educated  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree.  Prior  to  1636,  when  he  settled  in  Bp  ton^ 
Mass.,  he  was  a  clothier  in  London.  He  became  invojedin 
controversy  on  religious  questions,  removed  to  Flymouia 
became  a  preacher;  and,  though  bred  in  the  church  ot  wig 
land,  soon  developed  such  radical  views  that  a  charge 
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heresy  waa  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  banished  from 
the  colony.  With  a  few  followers,  he  went  to  Rhode  Island, 
then  recently  settled  by  exiles  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  but 
soon  got  into  trouble  for  opinion's  sake,  and  found  an  asylum 
with  Roger  Williams  in  Providence,  about  1641.  We  do  not 
propose  fully  to  enter  into  the  career  of  the  elder  Gorton,  but 
simply  to  «ay  that  his  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  the  rights 
of  man  involving  the  relations  of  the  religious  sects,  and,  in 
turn,  their  relations  with  their  Indian  neighbors,  kept  him 
busy  with  disputations  with  his  puritanical  neighbors  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  So  inflexible  was  his  purpose  and  so 
zealous  was  he  of  his  rights  to  an  independent  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  frequently  brought  in  conflict  with 
the  authorities,  civil  and  religious;  was  tried  for  heresy 
at  Boston,  and  came  near  suffering  martyrdom  for 
opinion's  sake.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  peace  and  quiet, 
and  he  had  lived  to  realize  all  the  rights,  civil  and  religious, 
for  which  he  had  contended. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  also,  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  elder  Gorton  discharged  many  important  civil 
offices,  and,  on  Sundays,  used  to  preach  to  the  colonists  and 
Indians.  He  died  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  latter  part  of  1677. 
During  his  active  career  he  wrote  and  published  many  con- 
troversial works,  among  them  the  following  :  "Simplicity's 
Defence  against  Seven-headed  Policy;"  "  An  Incorruptible 
key  composed  of  the  CXPsalme;"  "Salt-marsh  returned  from 
the  Dead;"  "An  Antidote  again  the  common  Plague  of  the 
World,"  and  "  Certain  copies  of  Letters  ;"  and  at  his  death 
left  an  unfinished  commentary  on  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  His  life  by  J.  M.  Mackie,  in  Sparks'  American 
Biography,  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our 
early  history.  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  was  born  about  1500 ; 
was  a  graduate  from  Cambridge  and  became  an  English 
clergyman,  and  later  assisted  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  in  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  into  English,  translating  the  Apocrypha 
unaided,  and  correcting  the  whole  for  the  press.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  theological  works.  His  career  was 
fuU  of  vicissitudes,  incident  to  the  unsettled  religious  status 
of  the  time;  and  finally,  having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
Catholics,  he  was,  after  much  persecution  and  long  imprison- 
ment, burned  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield,  February  4th,  1555. 
Several  of  his  grandchildren  removed  to  the  American  colo- 
nies and  from  one  of  these  is  Dr.  Gorton  descended. 

Dr.  Gorton  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  in  Fulton  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  attended  such  public  schools  as  were  then  in  vogue  in 
that  section.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  John  Sheldon,  to  learn  the  trade  of  carriage-maker; 
but,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  prospect  of  success  in  a 
mechanical  career,  he  ran  away,  two  years  later;  and  not 
long  afterwards  began  to  gratify  an  inclination  he  had  for 
some  time  felt  to  become  a  physician  by  studying  medicine, 
reading  without  a  perceptor  for  two  or  three  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered,  as  a  student,  the  office  of  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Adams,  an  old  school  practioner  at  New  Wood- 
stock, Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  about  four 
years,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
mrmacy,  old-school  Therapeuties  and  Chemistry.  Becoming 
skeptical  of  the  scientific  position  of  old-school  Therapeutics, 
whUe  observing  the  effect  of  its  medication  in  his  tutor's 
practice,  he  began  the  investigation  of  other  methods.  About 
tfiis  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail,  of  New 
sch    l^'*"^^^^^^"'^^  relentless  warfare  against  the  old 

1001  of  physic,  and  began  a  course  of  study  under  his  direc- 

n.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  entered,  as  a  student,  the 

found  rth   ^^Seic-Therapeutic  College,  which    had    been 

from  th  r         '^'^^^^'  ^""^  ^'^'"^  ^^"^  ^"^'  received  its  charter 

we  Ugialature,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1858.  It 


is  worthy  of  note  that  this  institution  was  the  first  medical 
institution  in  this  country  to  open  its  doors  to  women  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  men;  and  its  faculty  the  first  to  openly 
espouse  the  cause  of  medical  education  for  woman,  and  fight 
for  her  position  and  advantages  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Gorton  became  associated  with  Dr.  Trail  in  this  work, 
and  in  the  year  of  his  graduation,  1858,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  a  position  which  he  filled 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  also  House  Physician 
to  the  Infirmary  in  connection  with  the  College,  Curator  of 
the  College  and  Secretary  of  its  faculty.  During  this  period, 
he  wrote  much,  and  spoke  often  in  defense  of  hygienic  medi- 
cation, and  concerning  the  evils  of  drug  medication.  The 
study  of  Hahnemann's  Organon  of  Medicine  led  him  to  the 
adoption  of  Homoeopathy  in  1860;  and  to  his  resignation  from 
his  position  in  the  New  York  Hygeio-Therapeutic  College 
early  in  that  year.  Soon  afterward  he  removed  to  Newburgb, 
N.  Y. ,  and  took  a  practice  there,  then  recently  vacated  by 
Dr.  Carroll  Dunham.  There  he  engaged  in  active  work, 
meanwhile  diligently  studying  the  Homoeopathic  Materia 
Medica  and  the  practice  of  that  system.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Newburgh,  he  began,  under  tutors,  a  study  of  the 
classics,  and  ancient  and  modern  languages,  continuing 
until  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn. 

His  literary  career  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun  after 
his  coming  to  Brooklyn,  though  he  had  previously  been  a 
contributor  to  the  American  Homoeopathic  Review.  Now  he 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  United  States  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  and  the  National  Quarterly  Review; 
of  which  latter  publication  he  became  editor  in  1876,  having 
been  one  of  the  chief  contributors  since  1873,  writing  the 
heavier  articles. 

Among  Dr.  Gorton's  contributions  to  the  National  Quar- 
terly Review  may  be  mentioned:  "The  Responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Public  Health,"  "The  Decline  and  Rise  of 
Civil  Man-iage,"  "  The  Etiology  of  the  Atmosphere,"  "The 
Atheistical  Aspects  of  Physical  Science,"  "  The  Monism  of 
Man,"  "  Matter,  Life  and  Mind,"  "  The  Relation  of  Physical 
States  to  Mental  Derangement,"  "The  National  Interest  in 
the  Labor  Question,"  "The  Ethics  of  Civil  Governments," 
"  Physiology  of  Lunar  Light,"  "  The  Physics  and  Metaphy- 
sics of  Light,"  "The  Natural  and  Supernatural,"  "Divine 
and  Human  Agency."  The  department  of  "Reviews  and 
Criticisms  "  of  the  periodical  was  mostly  written  by  him. 
From  this  work  Dr.  Gorton  withdrew  in  1880,  his  health  pre- 
senting to  him  the  alternative  of  either  retiring  from  prac- 
tice, or  taking  a  less  active  part  in  literature.  Besides  his 
contributions  to  periodical  and  medical  literature  above  re- 
ferred to,  he  has  written  a  book  entitled  "  The  Drift  of  Medi- 
cal Philosophy,"  and  another  entitled  "Principles  of  Mental 
Hygiene,"  both  of  which  have  been  issued  by  well-known 
publishing  houses  and  were  well  received  by  the  public.  He 
is  now  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  Medical  Times  and  the 
Homoeopathic  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  and  has  written  many 
articles  on  political  economy  and  kindred  topics. 

Politically,  Dr.  Gorton  is  a  liberal  Republican,  and  his  sym- 
pathy is  wholly  with  the  struggling  classes.  Political  econ- 
omy has  long  claimed  his  earnest  attention,  he  having  some 
time  since  become  a  student  of  James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  Like  his  historically  celebrated 
progenitors,  he  is  strong  in  his  belief  and  is  willing  to  suffer 
if  need  be,  for  opinion's  sake.  His  religious  convictions  are 
strong,  and  he  is  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 

In  1855  Dr.  Gorton  married  Maria  F.,  daughter  of  Horatio 
S.  and  Harriet  (Betts)  Graham,  of  Delta,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he 
has  had  three  children:  Hattie,  born  in  1855,  Eliot,  born  in 
1863,  and  Annie,  born  in  1868. 
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S.  T.  BiEDSALL,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Newburgh,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  December,  15th,  1845.  His  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  great-great-grandfather 
was  a  pre-revolutionary  settler  of  Westchester  county.  Dr. 
Bird  sail's  father  owned  and  operated  a  farm  in  Orange  county, 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  as  a  farmer  boy,  mow- 
ing, hoeing  and  holding  the  plow  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  assisting  his  father  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall, 
and  attending  a  country  school  during  the  winter  months. 

After  completing  a  course  of  study  at  Oakwood  Seminary, 
in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y..  young  Birdsall  went  to  New  York 
city  in  1865,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  W.  M.  Pratt.  After  attending  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  and  another  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  in  the  foUowLag  February  graduated 
from  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  now 
known  as  the  Hahnemann  College,  as  the  "  honor"  man  of  his 
class,  receiving  the-entire  vote  of  the  Faculty  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

During  1868  he  returned  to  New  York  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  New  York  HomcBopathic  Medical  College, 
soon  afterwards  entering  into  partnership  with  his  former 
preceptor.  Dr.  Pratt.  He  was  married  in  June,  1869,  to  Miss 
S.  Josephine,  daughter  of  D.  S.  Haviland.  Esq.  of  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.  In  1871,  Dr.  Birdsall's  partnership  with  Dr.  Pratt  ter- 
minated, and  he  opened  an  ofBce  in  Brooklyn  as  an  adjunct 
to  his  New  York  practice.  Hs  practice  in  Brooklyn  increased 
so  rapidly  that  he  deemed  it  best  to  remove  to  that  city,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1874,  he  located  at  the  corner  of  Bedford  and 
Lafayette  avenues,  where  he  has  remained  to  this  time, 
conducting  a  large  general  practice,  and  making  a  specialty 
of  Gynepology.  Dr.  Birdsall  is  a  member  of  the  Kings  County 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  a  permanent  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Homceopathic  Medical  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy.  Owing  to  the 
extent  and  the  arduous  demands  of  his  private  practice,  the 
Doctor  has  never  associated  himself  with  the  management 
of  any  public  hospital  or  dispensary. 


John  Feelinghuysen  Talmage,  A.  M.,  M.  D.— This  ac- 
complished physician,  so  named  after  his  mother's  brother- 
in-law.  Gen.  John  Frelinghuysen,  was  born  March  11th, 
1833,  at  his  father's  pleasant  hillside  home,  "Mont  Verd," 
near  Somerville,  N.  J. 

His  father,  Thomas  Talmage,  a  farmer,  was  one  of  a  fam- 
ily of  twelve,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  served  well 
their  generation  in  various  spheres  of  activity,  and  died  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  church.  One  of  these  was 
Samuel  K.  Talmage,  D.  D.,  president  of  Oglethorpe  Univer 
sity,  Georgia;  another  was  the  father  of  four  sons,  who 
became  clergymen,  viz. :  James;  John,  a  distinguished  mis- 
sionary in  China;  Goyn,  and  T.  DeWitt,  the  widely  known 
and  popular  pastor  of  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle. 

John  F.  Talmage's  boyhood  was  passed  on  his  father's 
farm,  with  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  happy  home 
circle,  and  the  excellent  society  in  which  his  parents  moved. 
His  early  education,  commenced  at  the  village  academy, 
was  completed  under  the  invaluable  personal  tuition  of  his 
pastor,  Rev.  T.'W.  Chambers,  D.  D.,  himself  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Alexander  McClelland,  whose  tact  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion he  was  able  to  follow  in  his  own  teaching. 

In  1849,  young  Talmage  entered  as  Sophomore  at  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  and  was  duly  graduated  in 
1852,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  venerable  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen.  For  a  time,  after  leaving  college,  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages  in  a  (now  extinct)  col- 


lege in  Alabama,  and  while  in  that  State  became  first  ac- 
quainted, by  practical  observation,  with  the  tenets  of 
Homoeopathy.  This  also  revived  in  him  an  abeady  half- 
formed  resolution  to  select  medicine  as  his  life  profession 
Pursuing  his  medical  studies  for  six  months  with  Drs.  Bur- 
ritt  &  Gillson,  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  he  came  north  and  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  New  York  University. 

In  the  following  summer  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late  Dr.  A.  Cooke  Hull,  of  Brooklyn,  whose  office  he  en- 
tered as  a  student.  Pursuing  his  studies,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  eminent  abilities,  extensive  practice 
and  personal  sympathy  of  his  accomplished  intructor,  he 
made  rapid  progress,  and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1859 
from  the  University  Medical  CoUege.  After  a  further  period 
of  time  spent  in  enjoying  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Hull's 
office,  he  was  by  him  taken  into  partnership— a  relation 
which  existed  for  about  twelve  years.  After  Dr.  Hull's 
death,  in  1868,  Dr.  Talmage  naturaUy  succeeded  to  the 
larger  portion  of  his  practice,  atd  so  rapid  was  the  increase 
of  his  clientage,  that,  in  1870,  he  felt  obliged  to  seek  relief 
from  the  strain,  by  associating  with  him  in  practice,  his 
brother.  Dr.  Samuel  Talmage,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
University  Medical  School. 

In  1868,  Dr.  Talmage  married  Miss  Maggie  A.,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  New  York.  Graceful,  winning,  and  attractive  in 
person  and  manner,  warm  in  her  affections,  delicate  and  yet 
strong  in  her  enthusiasm  for  whatever  she  valued,  she  was 
well  fitted  to  be  a  favorite,  as  she  was,  in  society  at  large; 
but  it  was  as  daughter,  as  sister,  as  the  wife  early  married 
and  tenderly  cherished;  as  the  mother,  conscientious  and 
faithful,  far-sighted  and  wise  in  her  solicitudes,  that  she 
remains  in  the  memory  of  her  family  and  friends.  Her 
death,  July  7th,  1881,  was  most  deeply  felt  by  them ;  as 
also  by  the  various  charitable  interests  in  which  she  was 
interested. 

Ever  since  Dr.  Talmage  entered  upon  professional  life, 
his  practice  has  proved  so  increasingly  exacting,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  much  active  effort,  on  his  part,  in 
the  various  medical  and  public  charities,  enterprises,  etc.,  of 
the  day.  Yet  he  has  had  his  share  of  such  labors,  heing  at 
one  time  Physician  of  the  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum;  at 
another,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Women 
at  the  Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Dispensary;  Consulting  Physi- 
cian of  the  Brooklyn  Nursery,  and  Visiting  Physician  of  the 
Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Hospital;  and,  more  lately.  Surgeon 
of  the  Eleventh  Brigade,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y. 

F'rom  the  same  reason,  as  above  stated,  Dr.  Talmage  has 
not  made  frequent  or  large  contributions  to  the  medical  lit- 
erature of  the  day,  and  they  have  generally  been  in  theform 
of  clinical  observations.  But,  at  the  time  of  the  last  visita- 
tion of  Asiatic  cholera  to  this  country,  in  1866,  he  issued 
early  in  the  spring,  a  printed  circular  of  hints  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  his  patients;  which,  though  intended  only 
for  private  circulation,  found  its  way  into  the  press,  where 
it  was  largely  reprinted  with  most  favorable  commendation. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  a  vigorous  manhood.  Dr.  Talmage  is 
as  full  as  ever  of  professional  work;  his  practice  is  chiefly 
among  the  most  cultured  and  refined  families  of  the  city;  and 
he  enjoys  an  enviable  social  position,  the  result  of  a  oonstantiy 
growing  appreciation  of  his  signal  ability.  Skill  in  diagnosis, 
prognosis  and  therapeutics,  together  with  sound  judgment,  un- 
remitting attention  to  his  patients  and  fidelity  to  truth  and 
honor,  characterize  his  professional  record,  and  justify  the 
remark  of  an  eminent  Edinburgh  physician,  that  "in  an 
overcrowded  profession  there  is  always  room  for  brains. 
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History  of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine 

IN 

BROOKLYN. 


The  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  in  Brook- 

jyn_  _D,  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  was  the  pioneer  of  Eclec- 
tic Medicine  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  spring  of  1847;  being 
followed  within  two  years  by  Drs.  B.  J.  Stow  and  H. 
E.  Firth,  and  later  by  Samuel  W.  Frisbie  and  others. 
Of  these,  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Hadley  was  the  first,  and  H.  S. 
Firth  the  second,  in  the  present  eastern  District.  They 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  so-called  "  regular  " 
school ;  and,  finally,  October  1st,  1856,  organized  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Kings  County,  of  which 
Drs.  D.  E.  Smith,  Wm.  W.  Hadley,  A.  E.  Jackson, 
William  Barker,  and  H.  E.  Firth,  were  among  the 
earliest  and  most  active  members.  The  Brooklyn  Eclec- 
tics were  also  members  of  the  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn Medical  and  Pathological  Society,  which  met  semi- 
monthly in  New  York  City,  where  they  also  had  a 
chartered  medical  school,  entitled  Th%  Metropolitan 
Medical  College.  In  May,  1861,  the  Eclectic  Society 
of  Kings  County  was  reorganized  and  incorporated 
as  The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine;  and,  March 
15, 1866,  became  auxiliary  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  had  been  char- 
tered in  April  of  the  preceding  year,  taking  the  place 
of  the  former  State  Botanic  Society.  Of  this  State 
Society,  Drs.  D.  E.  Smith  and  Wm.  W.  Hadley,  of 
Brooklyn,  were  among  the  corporators;  and  since  then 
Drs.  Hadley,  D.  E.  Smith,  H.  E.  Firth,  and  H.  S. 
Firth,  in  the  order  named,  have  been  its  Presidents  ; 
Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  having  been  also  for  8  years  its  Treas- 
urer. Among  the  incorporators  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1865, 
Brooklyn  had  three  representatives,  viz..  Prof.  Wm. 
W.  Hadley,  Frank  W.  Taber,  Esq.,  and  D.  E.  Smith. 
It  was  in  this  College  that  Dr.  Hadley  held  the  chair 
of  Materia  Medica.  He  also  delivered  two  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  Central  Medical  College,  at  Syracuse, 
N'-  Y.,  in  1849  and  '50.  He  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1856, 
and  until  his  death,  December  19,  1869,  rendered  dis- 
tinguished services  to  his  profession,  not  only  as  a 
college  lecturer,  but  as  editor  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Medical  and  Pathological  Journal.  Both 
the  Mectic  Medical  College  and  the  IT.  S  Medical 
College  are  now  in  active  operation  ;  the  latter  broad 
and  liberal  in  its  scope,  and  fully  equipped  for  its  work 
ot  instruction  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
Ihere  are  now  about  45  eclectic  practitioners  iii 
rooklyn,  enjoying  their  full  share  of  practice  and 
pubhc  favor. 

ized  •°°'^^^"  Academy  of  Medicine  was  first  organ- 
<i  m  1856,  under  the  name  of  the  "Eclectic  Medical 


Society  of  the  County  of  Kings,"  with  eight  members  ; 
incorporated  under  its  present  name  in  1861,  and  re-in- 
corporated 1865,  for  the  following  purposes  :  To  inves- 
tigate all  methods  of  medical  practice,  without  preju- 
dice, and  to  adopt  the  best  remedies  for  or  means 
of  curing  disease,  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  and  that  without  regard  to  the  source  of 
methods,  remedies  or  means;  and  further,  to  associate 
together  for  the  promotionof  the  objects  here  indicated, 
and  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

In  May,  1866,  it  became  auxiliary  to  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  first 
officers  were:  D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Pres.;  H.  E.  Firth, 
M.  D.,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  T.  Burdick,  M.  D.,  Sec;  B.  J. 
Stow,  M.  D.,  Treas.  Presidents,  since  its  organization: 
1861,  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith;  1862,  Dr.  S.  W.  Frisbie;  1863, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Burdick;  1864,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hadley;  1865, 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton  ;  1866,  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  ;  1867, 
Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  ;  1868,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hadley  ;  1869,  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Tuthill  ;  1870,  Dr.  H.  C.  Cooper  ;  1871,  Dr.  H. 
S.  Firth  ;  1872,  Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  ;  1873,  Dr.  J.  E.  Dan- 
elson  ;  1874,  Dr.  C.  B.Tucker;*  1875,  Dr.  Napoleon 
Palmer  ;  1876,  Dr.  B.F.  Chapman  ;  1877,  Dr.  Chas.  E. 
Griswold;  1878,  Dr.  S.  M.  Hersey ;  1879,  Dr.  B.  J. 
Stow  ;  1880,  Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  ;  1881,  Dr.  Lewis  P. 
Grover  ;  1882,  Dr.  G.  P.  Carman.  The  present  Boakd 
OF  Officers  is  comprised  of  William  Barker,  M.  D., 
who,  as  Vice-President,  succeeded  H.  E.  Firth,  P?-es«- 
(^ewi,  at  the  latter's  death,  June  4, 1883;  H.  B.Smith,  ^ec. 
Sec;  L.  B.  Firth,  Cor.  Sec;  D.  E.  Smith,  Treas. 
Present  Board  of  Censors ;  J.  E.  Griswold,  M.  D. ;  G. 
A.  Cassidy,  M.  D. ;  H.  S.  Firth,  M.  D. ;  George  P.  Car- 
man, M.  D. ;  Lewis  P.  Grover,  M.  D. 

The  Brooklyn  Eclectic  Dispensary  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine,  Sep- 
tember 2d,  1868,  and  duly  incorporated  May  10,  1869. 
Joshua  P.  Powers,  President;  H.  E.  Firth,  Secretary; 
D.  E.  Smith,  Treasurer.  It  was  located  at  236  Myrtle 
Avenue,  until  its  removal.  May,  1881,  to  its  present  lo- 
cation, 144  Prince  street.  Mr.  Powers  died  in  March, 
1877,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  President, 
Frank  W.  Taber,  Esq.  The  dispensary  is  maintained 
by  a  small  appropriation  from  the  city,  and  by  do- 
nations from  the  benevolent.  Cases  treated  from  its 
organization  up  to  October  1,  1882,  107,671.  During 
the  year  commencing  October  1st,  1882,  and  ending 
September  30,  1883,  6,087  patients  received  treatment ; 
8,130  prescriptions  were  dispensed,  and  165  gratuitous 
visits. 

*  Did  not  serve. 
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Dennis  E.  Smith,  M.  D. — This  prominent  and  well-known 
physician  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1819,  being 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
When  he  was  but  two  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  his 
household  in  straitened  circumstances. 

The  educational  advantages  of  those  days  were  meagre, 
and  the  lad  was  able  to  enjoy  only  one  term  of  school;  but 
with  "  true  grit "  he  determined  to  have  an  education  at  any 
sacrifice.  He  therefore  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  study  and 
reading,  and  in  a  few  years  had  taught  himself  not  only  the 
English  branches,  but  Latin  also,  thus  early  evincing  the  en- 
ergy and  perseverance  which  have  so  distinctly  marked  his 
subsequent  career.  This  habit  of  study  he  has  retained 
through  all  his  riper  years,  and  thus  has  reared  a  firm  super- 
structure of  learning  upon  the  foundation  so  well  laid  in  his 
youth. 

He  early  desired  to  become  a  physician,  having  inherited 
a  love  of  the  profession  from  his  father,  who  was  a  physician 
before  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  borrowed  and  eagerly 
read  the  medical  works  of  neighboring  physicians;  when  six- 
teen he  was  much  troubled  about  his  lack  of  means  to  obtain 
a  professional  education,  but  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  the 
old  Latin  proverb — "Fiara  inveniam  aut  faciam" — so  he  reso- 
lutely acquired  the  necessary  sum  by  the  toil  of  his  hands 
and  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  entered  his  name  as  a  student 
with  Dr.  Wooster  Beach  of  New  York  City,  who  was  then 
an  eminent  physician  and  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  School 
of  Medicine.  Eclecticism  in  raedicine  is  a  philosophy  of  se- 
lection of  remedies  based  upon  the  principle  of  choosing  only 
that  which  is  proved  to  be  safe  and  good.  It  adopts  in  prac- 
tice whatever  is  found  most  beneficial,  and  changes  remedies 
according  to  circumstances  by  the  light  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge. 

In  1846  Dr.  Smith  graduated  from  the  Reformed  Medical 
College  of  New  York;  a  few  years  later  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Pennsylvania  Medi- 
cal University  of  Philadelphia.  In  1847  he  located  in  Brook- 
lyn, on  York  street,  in  the  Fifth  ward,  being  the  first  eclectic 
physician  to  settle  in  Brooklyn.  Here  he  remained  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  for  seventeen  years;  here  he 
is  still  honored  and  revered,  while  the  memory  of  his  faith- 
ful service  and  charitable  deeds  still  remains  in  many  a  hum- 
ble home.  In  1848  he  married  Miss  Joanna  V.  Baldwin,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  a  lady  well  suited  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife. 
Of  their  five  children  a  son  and  two  daughters  are  still  living. 
In  April,  1864,  Dr.  Smith  removed  to  a  newer  part  of  the 
city,  then  recently  built  up,  purchasing  the  house  No.  131 
Fort  Greene  place,  where  he  still  resides.  In  March,  1869, 
he  buried  his  wife.  In  July,  1873,  he  married  Miss  Jane  E. 
Bradley,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  whom  he  is  still  living. 
Dr.  Smith  has  always  loved  and  honored  his  profession. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  new  school,  and  the  first  in  the  City 
of  Brooklyn  to  plant  the  stakes  and  stretch  the  lines  of  eclec- 
ticism over  the  field  before  occupied  by  the  old  school.  His 
eminent  services  have  been  promptly  recognized  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  he  has  been  largely  and  influentially 
connected  with  medical  associations.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Kings,  in  1856,  and  has  been  chosen  its  president  at  two  dif- 
ferent times.  This  society  has  since  been  incorporated  as 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine.  Ever  since  its  forma- 
tion, twenty-six  years  ago,  it  has  held  instructive  monthly 
meetings,  at  which  papers  on  medical  topics  are  read,  and  in- 
teresting cases  reported  and  described.  It  now  numbers  forty 
members. 

Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  seven  physicians  who  signed  the 
call  to  the  eclectic  practitioners  of  the  state  to  meet  in  the 


Senate  chamber  at  Albany,  October  10, 1863,  to  organize  a 
State  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  Eighty-nine  physiciaM  re- 
sponded, and  the  society  was  organized  with  theo  fllowing 
officers:  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  President' 
Elisha  S.  Preston,  M.  D.,  of  Rochester,  Vice-President;  James 
T.  Burdick,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  Recording  Sec'y;  Jacob  Van 
Valkenburgh,  M.  D.,  of  Charleston  Four  Corners,  Correspond- 
ing Sec'y,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  from  Brooklyn, 
was  chosen  Treasurer,  to  which  ofiice  he  was  re-elected  nine 
successive  years,  and  in  1877  he  was  elected  its  President. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  chartered  April  32,  1863,  and  was  its  vice- 
president  many  years. 

Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  were  foremost  in  organizing 
the  Brooklyn  Eclectic  Dispensary  in  1868,  for  the  gratuitous 
treatment  of  the  city  poor  by  the  eclectic  method  of  treatment. 
The  institution  was  incorporated  May  10,  1869.  Di-.  Smith 
was  elected  its  first  treasurer  and  has  been  kept  ia  that  re- 
sponsible position  ever  since.  He  has  also  been  one  of  its 
visiting  physicians  from  the  first,  charitably  giving  his  time, 
means  and  medical  skiU  to  the  healing  of  the  poor,  without 
fee  or  hope  of  reward. 

At  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  held  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  1870,  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  a  permanent  mem- 
ber. He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  United  States  Med- 
ical College  in  New  York  city,  incorporated  May  28, 1878, 
and  also  a  trustee  since  that  time.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
liberal  institutions  in  the  country,  and  aims  to  teach  its  stu- 
dents all  that  is  known  in  medicine  and  kindred  sciences. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  has 
attaiued  the  Royal  Arch  Degree.  In  1862,  he  was  Master  of 
the  Long  Island  Lodge,  and  held  that  office  two  successive 
years.  He  officiated  as  Senior  Deacon  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  County  Court-house.  Dr.  Smith  has  been 
a  faithful  and  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  about  forty-two  years.  He  first  attended  the  old  York 
street  church,  and  was  a  member  of  the  building  committee 
which  erected  the  present  substantial  brick  edifice  in  1853. 
He  has  been  an  honored  trustee  of  the  church  for  twenty-five 
years.  Illumined  by  the  light  of  his  early  Christian  man- 
hood forty  3  ears  ago,  his  pathway  through  hfe  has  been  like 
that  of  the  j  ust,  which, ' '  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day." 

Dr.  Smith  has  been  a  very  successful  physician  and  has 
been  favored  with  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  can 
number  among  his  patrons  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Brooklyn  in  wealth  and  infiuence.  He  excels  in  diagnosis,  and 
is  careful  and  effective  in  treatment.  He  possesses  an  ener- 
getic and  persevering  nature,  of  great  executive  ability,  yet 
kindly  and  courteous  withal. 

Dr.  Smith  is  an  author  also.  He  pubUshed,  in  1867,  a  book 
of  336  pages,  entitled  "Leaves  from  a  Physician's  Journal," 
which  comprises  sketches  of  actual  scenes  and  incidents  in  his 
own  practice,  and  not  mere  pictures  of  fancy.  It  has  been 
highly  commended  by  the  critics.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
the  following  monographs  upon  professional  topics,  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  others  not  mentioned  here,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  different  yearly  transactions  of  the  State  or 
National  Society: — 

Pneumonia,  Its  Pathology  and  Treatment;  Macrotys  Bace- 
mosa,  Its  Properties  uniVsee;  la  SimiliaSimilibusCurantur 
a  Law  of  Cure?  The  Use  of  ^sculus  Hippocastamm.in 
Hsemorrhoids;  Asclej)ias  Tuberosa,  Its  Use  in  Pleurisy;  CM- 
era,  Its  History,  Pathology  and  Cure;  Cholera  Infantum,  and 
How  to  Treat  it  Successfully ;  Biliary  Calauli,  The  Causes 
and  treatment ;  Spermatorrhoea,  and  its  Effects  upon  the 
Community;  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Convulmns. 
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Division  Surgeon  U.  E.  K.  P. ;  President  of  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  Yorli. 


The  Therapeutic  Action  of  Remedies;  Olive  Oil  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Biliary  Calculi;  Chorea;  Eriodyction  Glutinosum;  The 
aistovj  and  Vsesot  Eucalyptus  Globulus;  Auxiliaries  in  the 
Treatment  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 


William  Henry  Bowlsby,  M.  D.,  of  East  New  York,  comes 
of  a  family  remarkable  for  longevity.  He  was  born  at 
liaJlston,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  March  3d,  1828.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  George  W.,  for  years  kept  the  hotel 
on  btate  street,  Albany,  where  many  of  the  Assemblymen 
warded  He  hved  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four  years; 
nis  aeath,  even  then,  resulting  not  from  sickness,  but  from 
mjunes.  His  grandmother,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Stiles 
:amily,  reached  eighty-eight  years,  and  his  mother  eighty- 
two  years;  while  his  father,  Moses  Stiles  Bowlsby,  though  a 
man  ot  strong  constitution,  died  when  only  forty-three  years 
of  age,  of  typhoid  fever.  J         J'  J 

In  1838,  his  parents  moved  to  Michigan;  his  father,  a 
Mlv,i!°^T^''i  ''^™S  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
^ichigan  Southern  Railroad.  He  worked  for  some  months 
witn  one  of  the  surveying  parties  (Henri  L.  Stuart,  late  of  the 
npyt'«it  '  '^'^  ^'®°  ^  member  of  the  party),  and  for  the 

in  tl! ^®f  ^ '^SJ^^'l  °°  *>'»  fathers  farm,  going  to  school 
teaohLr  -lu  His  evenings  on  the  farm  were  employed  in 
mostlv^'.""*v  ^'?,  brother  and  sister,  the  adult  neighbors, 
thrHm«\  w  *^  ^^^°'=b'  *°  "^^ad  and  write  English.  About 
DuL  tw  l^t*-*'  ^""^  ^^^  'i^^li^ff  art  received  their  first  im- 
who  w!r« Tf,     '^  association  with  a  person  named  Conklin, 

no  was  well  versed  m  the  medical  properties  of  roots  and 


herbs.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1843,  young  Bowlsby 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  not  liking  the  farm 
he  took  up  art,  for  which  he  had  hereditary  talent,  and  as  a 
landscape  and  portrait  painter  achieved  fair  success. 

In  1850,  he  founded  the  Hudson  Sentinel,  a  paper  still 
published  under  another  name.  Selling  the  Sentinel,  he 
engagt^d  in  daguerreotyping  and  photographing,  though  he 
still  continued  his  medical  studies,  graduating  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1863. 

During  the  following  year,  desiring  to  see  something  of 
the  war,  he  took  a  trip,  as  a  guest  of  his  old  friend.  Gen.  G.  A. 
Custer,  down  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  Valley.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  New 
York,  and  finally  established  himself  in  Brooklyn.  Soon 
after,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Female  Diseases,  also  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart  and  Lungs  in  the  Homoeopathic  Dispen- 
sary and  Hospital  in  Brooklyn.  He  received  a  very  flatter- 
ing testimonial  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Sumner,  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent. 

In  1868,  he  received  a  diploma  from  the  Eclectic  College 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  opened  anew  dispensary, 
of  which  he  was  made  Medical  Superintendent.  In  1876, 
he  was  appointed  Health  Officer  of  the  town  of  Flatlands, 
(which  includes  Bai-ren  Island,  the  island  being  given  up  as 
a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphates),  one  of  the  most 
important  districts  in  the  state.  Until  the  doctor's  appoint- 
ment, much  trouble  had  been  experienced  from  the  making 
of  this  unsavory  necessity,  but  under  his  conciliatory  ad- 
ministration the  manufacturers  willingly  complied  with  his 
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reasonable  requests;  and,  as  a  result,  this  island,  having  over 
1,000  population,  is  no  longer  an  unhealthy  place,  inspiring 
the  disgust  of  passers  by,  but  is  comparatively  healthful. 
On  account  of  other  duties  he  resigned  this  position  in  1883. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  several  other  medical  societies,  state  and  local, 
and  is  examiner  for  the  Endowment  Rank  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  also  for  life  insurance  companies.  He  has 
twice  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  in  1883  was  elected 
President,  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and 
County  of  New  York.  In  1878,  on  the  organization  in  Brook- 
lyn of  Division  No.  3,  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  office  of 
surgeon  to  the  rank  for  the  first  time,  was  created,  the 
doctor  being  appointed,  and  still  holding  the  position. 


During  his  proprietorship  of  the  Hudson  Sentind  he  mar- 
ried Cornelia  E.  Van  Aken,  of  Hudson,  by  whom  he  has  six 
daughters.  In  1873,  he  removed  from  Brooklyn,  purchasing 
his  present  home.  In  the  line  of  surgery,  he  has  operated 
with  entire  success  in  a  peculiarly  difficult  case  of  strangu- 
lated hernia ;  also  in  removing  an  entire  breast  for  cancer. 
Dr.  Bowlsby  is  also  a  regularly  constituted  Examiner  in 
Lunacy. 

As  a  physician,  he  is  kind  and  sympathetic;  as  a  surgeon 
judicious,  conscientious  and  feeling,  while  firm  and  fearless- 
and  to  these  necessary  requisites  are  due,  in  a  great  measure 
his  professional  and  pecuniary  success. 

In  politics  and  religion  he  is  a  liberal;  acting,  in  politics 
with  the  Greenback  party,  being  a  prominent  member. 


LIST  OF    PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 


In  addition  to  those  whose  biographies  are  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  in  the  following  chapter  on 
Medical  Institutions,  we  may  also  mention,  as  among  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  present  engaged  in  active 
practice  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  in  Kings  county: 


Andrews,  John-S New  Lots. 

Archer,  Henry  A Ill  S.  Oxford  street. 

Arnold,  John  H Flatbush. 

Ash  wood,  E.  P L.  I.  College  Hospital. 

Aten,  Henry  F 34  Hanson  place. 

Bom  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1829;  Grad.  Western  Reserve 
Coll.,  Cleveland,  O.,  1854;  practiced  at  Dedham,  Mass., 
1854  to  1865,  during  which  time  he  was  a  member  Mass. 
Med.  Soc.  ;  removed  to  Brooklyn  1865 ;  Asst.  Surg. 
U.  S.  A.,  at  2d  BuU  Run,  and  Asst.  Exam.  Surg,  of  Ex- 
empts, Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.;   specialty.  Gynecology. 

Baker,  Geo.  W 48  Bedford  avenue. 

Born  N.  Y.  State,  1837  ;  grad.  1862  from  Union  Coll., 
and  subsequently  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surg.;  located  in 
Brooklyn  1865  ;  Asst.  Surg,  at  Stanton  and  Harewood 
Hospitals,  Washington,  D.  C;  member  of  Kings  Co. 
Med.  Soc. 

Baker,  Jennie  Van  Holland. 

Wife  of  Milo  P.  Baker,  Jr.;  born  Wiliiamsburgh,  1851; 
ed.  and  grad.  N.  Y.  Med.  Coll.  for  Women,  1882,  re- 
ceiving the  gold  medal  for  the  year ;  member  Kings  Co. 
Med.  Soc. 

Baker,  Rich.  C 97  4th  st,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

Born  Margeretville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1852;  grad.  Ft.  Ed- 
ward Coll.  Inst,  about  1870;  and  Med.  Dept.  Univ..  City 
of  N.  Y.;  loc.  Bklyn.,  1875;  att.  Phys.  St.  Cath.  Hosp. 
and  Bklyn.,  E.  D.,  Hosp.  and  Disp. ;  chair  Dermatology 
in  both  ;  specialty,  Dermatology  ;  House  Phys.  Colored 
Home  Hosp.,  N.  Y.,  1874  to  1875  ;  has  been  mem.  Kings 
Co.  Med.  Soc. 

Bayles,  Havens  B 494  3d  avenue. 

Born  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  1857  ;  grad.  Coll.  Phys.  and 
Surg.,  1879;  loc.  Brooklyn,  May,  1879;  has  been  Res.  Surg. 
City  Hosp.,  Bklyn.,  and  Asst.  Phys.  Skin  and  Throat 
Dept.,  Bklyn.  Eye  and  Ear  Hosp. 

Beardsley,  Wm.  E 115  Clymer  street. 

Bennett,  P.  L 320  Warren  street. 

Bennett,  Jos.  B, I98  Columbia  street. 

Bennett,  N.  K. 

Born  Warwick,  R.  I.,  1831;  educated  Prov.,  R.  I.;  was 
ordamed  to  the  ministry,  vVesterly,  B,  I.,  1859  ;  after  14 
years  pastorate  in  Ist  Baptist  Church,  removed  to  Bklyn. 
m  1873,  for  the  study  of  med.;  memb.  Kings  Co.  Soc. 
1874;  Apoth  E.  D.  Disp.  for  two  and  a  half  years,  resign- 
ing position  only  to  gain  time  for  lectures  in  coll. ;  grad. 
N.  Y.  Hom.  Coll.,  1877;  mem.  Am.  Inst.  Hom.  1881. 


Bennett,  Wm.  H 188  Sixth  avenue. 

Blaisdell,  Silas  C 126  Sixth  street,  E.  D. 

Bonnell,  Charles  L. 

Bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1833;  grad.  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, A.B.,  1868;  and- A.M.,  1871;  studied  med.  at  Col- 
lege of  Phys.  and  Surg.,  N.  Y.,  and  Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll.,  Phila. ;  grad.  M.D.  at  latter,  1871 ;  connected  with 
Brooklyn  Hom.  Hosp.  Disp.  11  years;  memb.  Med.  Staff, 
Brooklyn  Maternity,  and  Lect.  N.  Y.  State  Training 
School  for  Nurses  from  1873  to  1878;  also  mem.  of  Med. 
and  Surg.  Staff  of  B.  Hom.  Hosp.,  and  Lecturer  in  its 
Training  School;  Sec.  Kings.  Co.  Hom.  Med.  Soc.  1877- 
'79;  Pres.  1883;  re-elected  1883;  permanent  mem.  of  Hom. 
Med.  Soc.  of  State  of  N.  Y. 

Bronson,  Chas.  H 462  Pacific  street. 

Brush,  George  W 2  Spencer  place. 

Buchaca,  E 168  Clinton  street. 

Burnard,  Henry  W 384  Jay  street. 

Campbell,  Alice  Boole. ...  114  S.  3d  street,  E.  D. 

Born  N.  Y.  City,  1836  ;  grad.  N.  Y.  Med.  Coll.  and 
Hosp.  for  Women,  1867;  loc.  Bklyn.,  April  19, 1867;  Cor. 
Sec.  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  her  Alma  Mater,  and  also 
of  Kings  Co.  Hom.  Soc. ;  one  of  the  founders  of  E.  D. 
Hom.  Disp.,  and  of  Myrtle  Avenue  Dispensary  for 
Women  and  Children. 

Cantrell,  Robt.  B 53  McDonough  street. 

Capron,  W.  J.  B East  New  York. 

Card  well,  George  A 96  Marcy  avenue. 

Carreau,  Joseph  A 203^  Bergen  street. 

Chace,  David  E 274  Bridge  street. 

Chapin,  Edward. 

Born  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  1847;  grad.  Oswego  State 
Normal  School,  1871;  grad.  Hom.  Med.  Coll.,  1878;  also 
served  as  Asst.  and  Apoth.  N.  Y.  Ophth.  Hosp^  °°*f  ^"^ 
Res.  Phyg.  Five  Points  House  of  Industry;  Ees.  ms- 
B.  Maternity  ;  also  at  one  time  mem.  of  Stafli^a  Leot, 
in  same  institution;  mem.  of  State  and  Co.  Hom.  Mea. 
Soc;  also  connected  with  Disp.  of  Brooklyn  Hosp.;  ^^ 
tending  Phys.  Seaside  Home,  Coney  Island. 

Clark,  Joseph  E 340  Clinton  street. 

Colton,  E.  G 311  Fulton  street. 

Conroy,  Wm.  E 586  Franklin  avenue. 

Born  Brooklyn,  1856  ;  grad.  Columbia  Coll.,  1S70,  anu 
Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.,  1880;  loc.  Bklj^n  1879;  House 
Surg.  St.  Peter's  Hosp.,  Brooklyn,  1878-79. 
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Conway,  John  F 388  Bedford  avenue. 

Corbin,  Job 943  Gates  avenue. 

Corcoran,  Jeremiah  J 409  Kent  avenue. 

Cort,  Lottie  A 88  Taylor  street,  E.  D. 

Born  N.  Y.  City,  1860  ;  rem.  Bklyn.  1870  ;  grad.  N.  Y. 
Med.  Coll.  and  Hosp.  for  Women,  1883. 

Crane,  James 163  Clinton  street. 

Health  Commissioner. 

Cruikshank,  Wni.  J 340  Jay  street. 

Darling,  Orlando  Gardiner,  688  Gates  avenue. 

Bom  Stnithtown,  L.  I.,  1833;  ed.  at  Col.  Coll.,  and  grad. 
CastletOQ  Med.  Coll.,  "Vt.,  1857;  practised  at  Smithtown 
until  1875,  when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn. 

DeSzigethy,  C.  A.  H 201  Clinton  street. 

DeLa  Vergne,  Mrs.  E. 

Born  in  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  1830  ;  grad.  Hydi-opathic 
Coll,  (at  that  time  the  only  one  open  to  women  in  N.  Y. 
city),  1855 ;  practiced  in  N.  Y.  four  years  ;  since  that 
time,  practiced  in  Brooklyn. 

Denison,  Rial  N 170  6th  avenue. 

Deming,  D.  P. 

D'Homergue,  Louis 178  "Washington  street. 

Dower,  Andrew  J 380  Union  street. 

Born  Ireland  1845;  grad.  Queen's  Coll.,  Cork,  1863,  and 
Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll.,  1878  ;  loc.  Brooklyn,  1873; 
Visiting  Phys.  to  St.  Mary's  Hosp.,  Dept.  of  Diseases  of 
Women;  mem.  Kings  Co.  Med.  Soc. ,  and  of  Pathologi- 
cal Soc. 

Dugan,  Edward  H 164  S.  4th  street,  E.  D. 

Dapre,  Josephine  A 34  Schermerhorn  street. 

Elliot,  Joseph  B. 

Bom  Sharon,  Conn.,  1831;  grad.  Yale  Coll.,  1843;  Asst. 
Phys.  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  for  several 
years. 

Firth,  Henry  S 203  S.  5th  street,  E.  D. 

Bora  at  Salem,  N.  J.;  grad.  Petersburgh  (Va.)  Med. 
Coll.;  practiced  in  New  York,  1849  to  1863,  when  he  rem. 
to  Bklyn;  has  been  Pres.  of  Eclectic  Med.  and  Path.  Soc. 
of  N.  Y. ;  of  N.  Y.  State  Eclectic  Med.  Soc,  1882  ;  four 
times  Pres.  of  Bklyn.  Acad.  Med.  (Eclectic) :  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  medical  press  of  his  school. 

Firth,  Lambson,  B 144  Prince  street. 

Born  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  1846  ;  grad.  N.  Y.  Eclectic  Med. 
Coll.,  1868;  House  Surgeon  Bklyn.  Eclectic  Disp.,  May, 
1869  to  present  time;  Cor.  Sec.  Bklyn.  Acad.  Med. 

Fleet,  Wm.  T 128  Second  place. 

Flick,  Otis  C 58  Concord  street. 

Flint,  Mrs.  D.  M.  N 200  Joralemon  street. 

Ford,  Nathaniel 514  Henry  street. 

n^-i^foo^*  Jefferson,  Me.,  Jan.  11,1814;  ent.  Bowdoin 
J  ,  "'  ^^'*  ^°  1832  (sophomore)  owing  to  ill  health  ; 
^ad.  Med.  Dep't  of  Bowdoin,  May,  1836 ;  practiced  at 
fot^P'^^?' Me.,  Nov.,  1836,  to  May,  1837,  Alna,  Me.,  Ap'l, 
iOiif,  to  July,  1854,  when  he  rem.  to  Brooklyn;  was  sev- 
eral years  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees  and  Consulting  Sur- 
geon of  Southern  Disp.  and  Hosp. ;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med. 
000  ;  served  as  volunteer  surgeon  several  weeks  at  Fred- 

ObsteS'        '  "'"^^''  *^^  ^-  ®-  ^^^-  ^°'^-'  specialty. 

French,  Thomas  R 469  Clinton  avenue. 

^allagher,  Thomas 420  Manhattan  avenue. 

Garside,  Wm.  B 372  Adelphi  street. 

Merf  r.if  f  *;^'.^''°'  Ohio,  Feb.  11,  1835 ;  grad.  Physio- 
Med.Coii.  of  Ohio,  1858;  grad.  N.  Y.  Hon?.  Med.  Coll. 
rem  Vn^n°*'w'^  ^'  Harrison,  O.,  at  Lexington,  Mass.; 
Sale,  nf  TO^  ^^^^'  ^^^^-  Bklyn.  Horn.  Disp.  (Dep't 
wseases  of  Women),  1868-1873;    Atten.   Phys    Bklyn. 

Med 'sf^ff  ??,*?''  ^i^^*  ye^i'S'  resigned  in  1881  ;  memb. 
"•  ^'an  Bklyn.  Maternity,  1873-1884;  Med.  Director  of 


same,  Jan.  1881-'84;  conn,  with  N.  Y.  State  School  for 
Training  Nurses,  1873-1883,  as  Lecturer  on  Physiology, 
and  since  1882,  on  Labor  and  its  Accidents;  memb.  K. 
Co.  Horn.  Med.  Soc.  ;  Am.  Inst.  Horn.;  Assist.  Surg.  4th 
Reg.  Ohio  Reserve  Militia,  while  in  the  field,  during  the 
Civil  Rebellion:  specialty,  Gynecology. 

Gillette,  Fidelio  B 128  Calyer  street. 

Born  at  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1833;  grad.  Union 
Acad.,  Cumberland,  N.  J.,  1853;  grad,  M.D.  Univ.  Penn. 
1856;  Asst.  Deputy  Health  Officer  (special)  Port  of  N.  Y., 
1857  to  1859;  practiced  Davistown,  N.  J,,  1859-1863; 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  1873-1879;  rem.  to  Brooklyn,  Feb.,  1879; 
memb.  Union  Co.  (N.  J,)  Med,  Soc. ;  City  Physician  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.;  Co.  Phys.  Union  Co.,  N.  J.,  1876-'77  ;  Asst. 
Surg.  9th  N.  J.  V.  August  20,  1863;  Surg.  Feb.,  1865;  A. 
A.  Surg.  U.  S.  A.  Sept.,  1865,  to  June  1,  1873. 

Gleavy,  John  J 391  Dean  street. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  1850  ;  grad.  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med. 
Coll.,  1873;  Visiting  Phys.  Cent.  Disp.  1872-'73  ;  memb. 
K.  Co.  Med.  Soc. 

GofF,  Emma 109  Fourth  street,  E.  D. 

Gray,  Landon  Carter Ill  State  street. 

Green,  Frank  B 200  Sixth  avenue. 

Griggs,  Stephen  C 143  Lefferts  place. 

Born  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  1819 ;  student  for  three  years 
at  Brown  Univ.  ;  grad.  Med.  Dept.  N.  Y.  Univ.  1849; 
practiced  DanielsonvUle,  Conn.,  1850-60  ;  when  he  came 
to  Brooklyn  ;  has  been  Phys.  to  Home  of  Friendless  Chil- 
dren, Orphan  Asylum;  Consulting  Phys.  to  Central  Disp. 

Griswold,  Charles  E 412  Gold  street. 

Born  at  Quincy,  111.,  March  34,  1846  ;  student  for  three 
years  at  Quincy  Coll. ;  grad.  Eclectic  Med.  Coll.,  N.  Y., 
1873;  grad.  U.  S.  Med.  Coll.,  1878,  of  which  he  is  Prof. 
Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.;  Pres.  Brooklyn  Acad.  Med.  for 
ten  years;  commenced  practice  in  B.  May  1,  1873;  enl. 
Co.  "B,"  11th  Reg.  Minn.  Inf.  Vol.,  August,  1864,  made 
Sgt.  Sept.,  1864;  disch.  July  17,  1865. 

Hallam,  Albert  C   56  Bedford  avenue. 

Born  Watertown,  Conn.,  June  23,  1844;  grad.  Yale 
Med.  Coll.,  1866;  located  in  Brooklyn  Jan.,  1866. 

Hands,  Wm.  C 128  India  street. 

Hanford,  Samuel  C 178  South  Fifth  street. 

Born  Greenfield,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  37,  1833; 
studied  at  Poultney  (Vt.)  Acad.;  grad.  Med.  Dept.  N.  Y. 
Univ.  1846  ;  located  in  Brooklyn,  1845 ;  Consult.  Phys. 
Bklyn.,  E.  D.,  Disp.;  memb.  Co.  and  State  Societies; 
specialty.  Medical  Electricity. 

Hanford,  Wm.  H 93  Division  avenue 

Born  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  August  10,  1824;  grad. 
Med.  Dept.  N.Y.  Univ.,  1846  ;  grad.  Cleveland,  O.,  1853  ; 
located  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  1849;  memb.  N.  Y,  State  and 
K,  Co,  H.  Med.  Soc's,  and  Am.  Instit.  Horn. 

Hasbrouck,  Everitt. 

Born  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  1840  ;  studied  med.  at  N.  Y. 
Hom.  Med.  Coll.  and  at  L.  I.  Hosp.  Coll. ;  grad.  M.  D. 
1865 ;  practiced  in  Ulster  Co.  until  1869;  was  Town  Clerk 
of  Plattskill,  1867  and  1868;  was  an  original  memb.  and 
first  Sec.  Ulster  Co.  Hom.  Med.  Soc.  from  its  org.  until 
his  rem.  to  Brooklyn,  in  1869  ;  is  a  mem.  (since  1869)  K. 
Co.  Hom.  Soc;  Rec  Sec.  1870-1877;  Pres.  for  three  years 
from  1879;  permanent  member  N.  Y.  S.  Hom.  Med.  Soc, 
1873  ;  2d  Vice-Pres.  1879;  1st  Vice-Pres.  1880  and  1882; 
Pres.  in  1883;  mem.  American  Instit.  Hom.,  1875;  Peed- 
ological  Sec.  1881. 

Henderson,  Alvin  C 1 64  North  Sixth  street. 

Hess,  Henry  S 188  Bushwick  avenue. 

Hersey,  S.  M 291  13th  street. 

Hill,  Isaac  E 435  Union  street. 

Hubbard,  Frederick  H. .  .52  Monroe  street. 

Born  Newark,  O.,  1847;  grad.  N.  W.  Union  Coll.  1864 ; 
grad.  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll.  and  Eclectic  Coll., N.Y. , 
1878;  Phys.  to  Dominican  Convent.  N.  Y.  city,  1878-'79  ; 
located  in  Brooklyn  1880;  served  as  private  two  years  in 
53d  111.  Regt. ;  has  published  The  Opium  Habit  and  Alco- 
holism, 1881. 
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Jacobi,  August 247  Ewen  street. 

Born  at  Rudolstadt,  Germany,  1838;  grad.  Coll.  of  that 

town  1859;  grad.  M.D.,  Gottingen,  1863;  located  Brooklyn, 

1873. 
Kissam,  Daniel  W 112  Prospect  street. 

Lansdell,  H.  S 7tli  avenue  and  9th  street. 

Little,  William  A 443  Bedford  avenue. 

Lung,  Jesse  B 20  Utica  avenue. 

Bom  at  Rush,  Pa.,  June  5,  1837;  grad.  Coll.  Phys.  and 
Surg.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  1877;  located  at  Brooklyn,  1863; 
served  as  private  for  three  months  in  Civil  Reb.;  Phys. 
to  Howard  Colored  Orphan  Society  for  eight  years;  Phys. 
Truant  Home,  four  years;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc. 

Malone,  Edward Ill  South  Second  street. 

Born  Ireland,  1833  ;  grad.  St.  John's  Coll.,  1853  ;  grad. 
Med.  Dept.  Univ.  N.  Y.  1858 ;  practiced  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1859;  loo.  in  B.  1860;  conn,  with  Black  well's  Isld. 
Hosp.  and  WUIiamsburgh  Disp.  1860  to  1865;  served  1863 
as  Surg,  on  Staff  11th  Brig.  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

Matheson,  A.  Ross 337  Union  street. 

Mathewson,  Arthur 139  Montague  street. 

McAulay,  E.  A 90  5th  street. 

McCorkle,  John  A 264  Clinton  street. 

McKinney,  Susan  S 178  Ryerson  street. 

Wife  of  Rev.  W.  G.  McKinney,  a  former  Miss,  to  the 
freedmen  in  North  Carolina;  Born  Brooklyn,  1847;  grad. 
N.Y.  Med.  Coll.  for  Women,  1870  (the  first  colored  lady 
graduate  in  America);  practiced  and  had  an  office  in 
Bklyn.  and  N.Y.  since  1870;  mem.  Kings  Co.  Horn.  Med. 
Soc.  since  1879;  mem.  Hom.  Med.  Soc.  State  N.  Y. ;  mem. 
Med.  Staff  Woman's  Hosp.,  N.  Y.;  mem.  Med.  Staff  of 
Woman's  Hosp.&Disp.,  Bklyn.,  and  Ti-eas.  of  the  Staff. 

Mead,  Byron  E 428  State  street. 

Mears,  John 258  Grand  avenue. 

Merritt,  W.  P 408  Ninth  avenue. 

Merritt,  John 22  Lafayette  place. 

Miller,  P.  H. 

Miller,  Francis  H Penn  ave.,  East  New  York. 

Born  Brooklyn,  1858  ;  House  Surg.  St.  Peter's  Hosp., 
1877-1878 ;  grad.  Med.  Dept.  N.  Y.  Univ.  1879,  and  lo- 
cated Brooklyn. 

Minton,  Henry. 

Born  Dover,  N.  J.,  1831;  grad.  Hom.  Med.  Coll.,  Pa., 
1853;  one  of  the  originators  Hom.  Disp. ;  volunteer 
Surg.  "Battle  of  the  Wilderness,"  1866;  founder  of  the 
Brooklyn  Lying-in  Asylum,  1871,  now  the  "Hom.  Mater- 
nity," JPres.  of  its  Med.  Staff,  1871;  rec'd  honorary  degree 
A.M.,  Blackburn  Univ.,  111.,  1873  ;  always  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  med.  soc.  and  journals;  ex-Pres.  Hom.  Med. 
Soc,  Co.  Kings  ;  ex-Vice-Pres.  State  Hom.  Med.  Soc.  N. 
Y. ;  senior  mem.  Am.  Inst.  Hom. ;  author  of  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  1865;  of  Uterine 
Therapeutics,  1883;  also  editor  of  Hom.  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  Visiting 
Phys.  Brooklyn  Hom.  Hosp. 

Munoie,  E.  H 63  Livingston  street. 

Born  Babylon,  L.  I.,  1852;  grad.  N.  Y.  Eclectic  Coll., 
1870;  located  in  Brooklyn,  1880. 

Moffat,  John  L 17  Schermerhorn  street. 

Born  Brooklyn,  1853;  B.  S.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1873;  M.D. 
N.  Y.  Hom.  Med.  Coll.  (fli-st  prize  for  general  standing), 
1877;  O.  et  A.  Chir,  N.  Y.  Opth.  Hosp.  Coll.,  1881;  Atten. 
Phys.  Bklyn.  Hom.  Hosp.  Disp.  since  1877;  1878  and  1879, 
Visitmg  Phys,  to  Seaside  Home  for  Children;  1878,  Lect. 
on  Anat.  to  the  Nat.  Acad,  of  Design  ;  1878  to  1883,  At- 
tendmg  Phys.  Brooklyn  Mat.,  and  Lect.  on  the  Care  of 
Children  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Training  School  for  Nurses  ; 
Associate  (1880),  and  Fellow,  1883,  N.  Y.  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Soc;  member  American  Institute  Hom.  since  1881; 
member  Am.  Hom.  Optha.  Otholo.  Soc  since  1881;  1883, 
Attend.  Phys.  Brooklyn  (late  Garfield)  Home  for  Con- 
sumptives. 

Moffat,  Reuben  C   17  Schermerhorn  street. 

Morrisey,  William  P 146  Milton  street. 


Mortimer,  William 116  Lorimer  street. 

Murray,  John   O'K 941  Herkimer  street. 

Mustoe,  J.  P 7th  street,  E.  D. 

Newman,  Robert  P 263  Washington  street. 

North,  Nelson  L 108  Ross  street. 

Born  Elba,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1830;  grad.  Coll.  Phvs  and 
Surg.  N.  Y.  City;  located  in  Brooklyn  March,  1854-  Phvs 
to  Williamsburgh  Disp.,  1854-'57;  Consult.  Phys.  to  Bame 
1857-1865;  Consult.  Phys.  to  Indust.  Home,  1871-  memb 
Am.  Med.  Assoc.  1865-'70;  Surg.  Metrop.  Police  i861-'69'- 
Surg.  Board  of  Eurolment  3d  Dist.  N.Y.,  1863-'64-  memb' 
N.  Y.  Acad.  Med.,  Kings,  Co.  Med.  Soc,  etc;  has  pub- 
lished Theory  of  Cause,  Course  and  Treatment  of  Inflam- 
mation, 1867;  Resume  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  1865,  and 
several  papers  of  value  in  the  Medical  Record  and  other 
professional  journals. 

Olcott,  CO 104  Bedford  avenue. 

Ormiston,  Robert 117  South  Elliott  place. 

Born  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.;  grad.  Univ.  Penn. 

1858;  located  in  Brooklyn  1859;  connected  with  Brooklyn 

Hospital  since  1870  ;  Bklyn.  City  Disp.  for  twelve  years; 

memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc,  and  with  13th  Regt.  N.  G.  S.  N. 

Y.  during  all  its  service. 

Owen,  Edward  W 539-541  Grand  street,  E.  D. 

Born  in  England ;  grad.  Castleton  Med.  College,  Vt., 
June,  1846  ;  practiced  in  N.  Y.  City  and  N.  J. ;  located 
in  Brooklyn,  1856  ;  Asst.  Surg.  Ifith  N.  Y.  Heavy  Artil- 
lery, one  year's  service  in  Va.;  memb.  Phys.  Mutual  Aid 
Assoc  of  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  A.  Judson 463  Bedford  avenue. 

Palmer,  Ernest 155  Clinton  street. 

Palmer,  Lucius  M 93  Fourth  street,  E.  D. 

Palmer, Warren  B. 

Born  Keyport,  N.  J.,  1857;  Grad.  Albany  Med.  Coll., 
1880;  Appointed  Surgical  Clinic  Hom.  Disp.,  Brooklyn, 
E.  D.,  1880;  which  chair  he  still  holds. 

Pardee,  Ward  C. 

Born  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1837;  graduated  Med.  Dep, 
Univ.  N.  Y.  City;  Grad.  Hom.  Med  CoU.,  Peim., 
1860;  practiced  until  1863  in  N.  Y.  city;  rem.  to  Monte- 
rey, Mex. ;  practiced  two  years;  returned  1866  to  practice 
in  Bklyn. ;  member  Kings  Co.  Hom.  Med.  Soc. 

Pendleton,  Edward 112  Fourth  street,  E.  D. 

Born  Stonington,  Conn.,  1834;  grad.  Med.  Dep'tUniv. 
N.  Y.,  1869;  located  in  B.,  1869;  memb.  K.  Ca  Med.  Soc; 
was  Hosp.  Steward,  47th  Reg't,  N.  Y.  Vols. 

Plympton,  Harry 151  Macon  street. 

Prendergast,  Patrick  J.  .  .518  Henry  street. 

Prout,  Jonathan  S 167  Clinton  street. 

Born  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1856;  where  he  grad.  M.  D. 
at  Nat.  Med.  Coll.;  practiced  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  served 
during  Civil  War,  as  a  reg.  med.  officer,  and  Surg.-in- 
Chief  of  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  In  1866, 
located  in  B. ;  has  served  on  staff  of  B.  Central  Disp,;  for 
several  yrs.  Surg.  B.  Eye  and  Ear  Hosp.;  memb.  Con- 
sult. Staff  K.  Co.  Hosp.;  lect'd  for  some  years  inL.L  toll. 
Hosp.,  and  is  memb.  of  its  special  staff;  memb.  of  K.  Oo, 
Med.  Soc,  in  which  he  has  held  different  offices;  perma- 
nent memb.  N.  Y.  State  Med.  Soc,  of  B.  Path.,  tlie  N.  Y. 
&  Am.  Ophthalmological  and  other  societies;  has  been  a 
contributor  to  several  med.  journals. 

Randolph,  William  H. ...  179  Herkimer  street. 

Born  Middletown.  N.  Y.,  1840;  grad.  M.  D.,  Univ., 
Mich..  1862;  located  in  B.  1866;  Res.  Phyn.  B.  City  Hosp,, 
1863-'3;  Act.  Ass.  Surg.  U.  S.  A.,  1863-'65. 

Rankine,  Isabelle  M 176  Taylor  street. 

Rappold,  Julius  C 750  Flushing  avenue. 

Born  Murchardt,  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  1836;  grad. 
Latin  School  of  M.,  1851;  grad.  Med.  Disp,  Univ.,  JN.  x., 
1861;  located  in  B.,  since  Dec,  1853;  memb.  K.  Co.,Mea. 
Soc,  since  1874;  Asst.  Surg.  38th  Regt.  N.  G.  b.  JN.  »- 
1861;  Asst.  Surg,  and  Surg.,  53d  Reg.  N.  Y.  Vols.,  Aug., 
'61,  Nov.,  '63. 
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Raymond,  Joseph  H 173  Joralemon  street. 

Born  in  B.  1845;  grad.  Wms.  Coll.,  1866;  grad.  L.  I. 
Coll.  Hosp.,  1868;  Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.  N.  Y.  city.  1869; 
commenced  practice  in  B.,  1873;  Visiting  Phys.  St.  Peter's 
HoBp.,  1876  and  '77;  Prof.  Phys.  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.  since 
1874;  member  K.  Co.  Med.  See.  since  1872;  Commissioner 
of  Health  since  1883. 

Read,  Henry  N 541  Henry  street. 

Rockwell,  Frank  W 6  Lafayette  avenue. 

Born  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  1843;  grad.  Amherst  Coll.,  1865; 
erad  Coll.  Phvs.  and  Surg.,  N.  Y.,  1868;  located  in  B., 
1869;  Phys.  K.  Co.  Hosp.,  1868-'9;  lecturer,  L.  I.  Coll. 
Hosp.,  1874-5;  Phys.  to  Sheltering  Arms  Nur,-ery, 
1871-80;  Surg,  St.  John's  Hosp.  since  1878;  Surg.  St. 
Mary's  Hosp.  since  1883;  Consult.  Surg.  Lucretia  Mott 
Diap.,  and  to  Hosps.  for  women  and  children;  also  to 
Sheltering  Arms  Nursery;  Pres.  Path.  Soc,  1877-79; 
memb.  K.  Co.'Med.  Soc;  perm.  memb.  N.  Y.  State  Med. 
Soc; specialty.  Surgery. 

Rockwell,  George  V 65  Downing  street. 

Rosman,  John  G- YO  Pierrepont  street. 

,  Frank  H 122  Sands  street. 

Bom  Cadiz,  O.,  1856;  ed.  Neely  Normal  College;  grad. 

Bellevue  Med.  Coll.,   N.   Y.,   1880;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med. 

Socy. 

,  John  H 750  Union  street. 

BomN.  Y.  City,  1833;  grad.  Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.,  N. 
Y.,  1847;  practiced  N.  Y.  city  and  New  Orleans;  located 
in  B.,  1868;  Med.  Exam.  N.  Y.  Eclec.  Life  Ins.  Co., 
1872-'3;  not  now  in  practice. 

Rotton,  Otto 20  Hanson  place. 

Seavle,  William  S. 

Born  Bradford,  Mass.,  1833;  grad.  Hamdton  Coll.  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  1855;  grad.  1859  Univ.  Penn. ;  located  in  Troy 
for  ten  years,  removed  to  Brooklyn,  1869,  where  he 
has  since  remained;  Pres,  State  Board  Exam,  in  Med. 
State,  N.  Y.;  Surg.  Bklyn.  Horn.  Hos. ;  member,  Horn. 
Soo.  State  N.  Y.,  fellow  of  Medico-Chirurgical  Soc.  N. 
Y.;  hon.  mem.  St.  Horn.  Med.  Soc,  Conn.;  Author  of 
work  entitled.  A  New  Form,  of  Nervous  Diseases,  and 
an  Essay  on  Erythroxylon  Coca. 

Shaw,  John  C 177  Schermerhorn  street. 

Sherfy,  J.  W 703  Fourth  avenue. 

Simmons,  Daniel 97  Lee  avenue. 

Born  Port  EUzabeth,  N.  J.,  1843;  removed  to  N.Y.  city  in 
youth;  1861,  enl.  in9th  N.Y.S.M.,  (83d  N.Y. Vols.) in  army 
of  the  Potomac;  disabled  by  gun-shot  at  first  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;  on  recovery,  was  in  hosp.  service 
two  years;  was  then  detailed  for  duty  in  War  Dept.,  ser- 
vmg  until  close  of  war;  resumed  studies  in  1869,  and 
grad.  N.  Y.  Hom.  Med.  Coll.  1873;  has  since  practiced  in 
N.  Y.  and  Brooklyn,  B.  D.,  having  offices  in  both 
cities;  mem.  N.  Y.  and  K.  Co.  Med.  Societies;  State  Hom. 
Med.  Soc,  and  Am.  Inst.  Hom. 

Skene,  Alex.  C 167  Clinton  street. 

Smith,  George  H Greene  avenue,  cor.  Eeid. 

Snell,  Isaac  K 13 1  Wilton  street. 

Spencer, Wm. E  182  Schermerhorn  street. 

P?i*"'?cfi'"*'^^^P^^^'  Pa-  I860;  grad.  Burlington,  (Vt.) 
T  T  'r^  ,,^'t?''^''-  ^- 1-  C°l^-  Hosp.,  1880;  Ambulance  Surg, 
ii  iqS? \^°^P-A^88''-'83;  •"'as  conn,  with  City  Hosp.  part 
rill?-'  Dem.  Histology,  L.  I.  CoU.  Hosp.;  Dep.  Child- 
ren s  Diseases  B.  City  Disp. ;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc. 

St.  Clair,  R.  Wallace 667  Willoughby  avenue. 

isS°"^A  J- 1-  S'^'  ^8*^!  ^■■a<i-  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll  , 
!« (4,  Attend.  Phys.  and  Exam.  Surg.  Order  Germania,  in 
«.  5^  and  Staten  Island,  1875-'78;  enl.  1861  in  130th  N. 
HmnI  J^''^®"®*^  *^  ^°^P-  steward  and  tel.  operator,  and 
Bcout,  made  several  ascensions  with  Prof.  Low  in  his  bal- 

wour,tT/"l*"?°°'^',^^'    ^^   fo"r    tunes    severely 
woundei:  disoh.  from  hosp.,  1864;  located  in  B.  1879. 
StafEord,  Frederick  E 187  Bedford  avenue. 


Stevhens,  Anna 195  Marcy  avenue. 

Born  N.  Y.  City,  1846;  grad.  Women's  Free  Med.  Coll., 
N.  Y.,  1876;  practiced  Winfleld,  L.  L;  located  B.,  1879; 
memb.  B.  Acad.  Med. 

Stiles,  S.  Edward 51  Greene  avenue. 

Born  N.  Y.  City,  1844;  grad.  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.,  1870; 
Res.  Phys.  B.  Homoeop.  Hosp.,  for  ten  years;  now  At- 
tending Physician  to  same;  memb.  N.  Y.  State  and  K. 
Co.  Hom.  Med.  Societies;  memb.  Microscopical  Soc. ;  lo- 
cated in  Bkyn.,  1870. 

Stuart,  Francis  H 123  Joralemon  street. 

Born  Loganspirt,  Ind.,  1846;  grad.  Dartmouth  Coll. 
1871;  and  hon.  degree  from  Hamilton  Coll. ;  grad.  L.  I. 
Coll.  Hosp.,  1873;  located  B.,  1874;  Phys.  St.  Peter's 
Hosp.,  1874-'75;  Adj.  Surg.  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp..  1876-79, 
and  now  Adj.  Phys.  10  same,  and  Lect.  on  Obstetrics; 
was  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  Board  of  Health,  1875- 
'78;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc. ;  memb.  Anat.  and  Surg.  Soc, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  Vioe-Pres.  and  novv  Pres. ;  has 
pub.  Operations  on  the  Perinceum,Use  of  Forceps:  Obstet- 
rics of  William  Harvey,  and  other  papers. 

Sullivan,  John  D 9  Decatur  street. 

BornN.  Y.  State,  1841;  grad.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Eng. 
et  Class  Instit.,  1865;  grad.  Med.  dep.  Univ.,  City  of  N. 
Y.  1867;  House  Phys.  Charity  Hosp.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1867 
-'68;  Res.  Phys.  Fever  Hosp.,  Apr.  1868-'69;  Atten.  Phys. 
St.  John's  Hosp.  for  boys  since  1869;  is  Visiting  Surg.  St. 
Mary's  Gen.  Hospital;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med,  Soc,  located  in 
B.,  April,  1869. 

Swalm,  William  F 118  Lafayette  avenue. 

Born  N.  Y.  city,  1837;  grad.  Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.,  N. 
Y.  city,  1859;  conn,  with  B.  City  Disp.;  Eye  and  Ear  Inf. 
(dep.,  heart,  throat  and  lung  diseases);  memb  K.  Co.  Med. 
Soc ;  Asst.  Surg.  14th  Reg.  N. G.S.N.  Y. ;  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Bull  Run;  in  charge  of  Gen.  Hosp.,  Wheeling,  Va., 
1862; mustered  out  with  the  15th  N.Y.  Surg.,  1865;  Surg.- 
Geueral  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  bv  appt.  of  Gov.  Robinson,  for 
unexpired  term  of  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr. 

Sweeny,  James 192  North  6th  street,  E.  D. 

Swift,  William 54  Lefferts  place. 

Talmage,  Samuel. 

Born  Somerville,  N.  J.,  1831;  ed.  S.  Acad.;  teacher  at 
Bound  Brook,  Peapack  and  Rawson;  grad.  Med.  dept. 
Univ.,  N.  Y.,  1870;  located  B. ;  was  House  Phys.  Gates 
ave.  Hom.  Disp.,  187U-1880;  is  Consult.  Phys.  B.  Nursery; 
memb.  K.  Co.  Hom.  Med.  Soc. ,  and  Del.  to  State  Soc. 

Terhune,  James  J 171  Adelphi  street. 

Born  1844.  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.;  grad.  L  L  Coll.  Hosp., 
1875;  (licentiate  from  Eclectic  Soc,  1871,  in  which  yr.  he 
located  in  B.);  terved  as  private  3d.  N.  J.  Cavalry,  and 
33d  N.  J.  Vols.,  for  3i  yrs. 

Terry,  Charles  H 540  Washington  avenue. 

Thallon,  William  M   167    Clinton    and    816    St. 

Mark's  avenue. 

T'orn  B.,  1858;  grad.  A.  B.,  B.  Poly  tech.  1877;  grad. 
Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.,  N.  Y.,  1880;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med. 
Soc,  and  of  B.  Path.  Soc 

Tucker,  Harrison  A   393  Clinton  street. 

Born  Norton,  Mass.,  March  18,  1833;  grad.  Penn.  Med. 
Univ.  (Phila.),  1865;  practiced  Foxboro,  Mass.,  1858-'64; 
located  B.,  1864;  Trustee  Eclectic  Disp.  since  1879,  and  V. 
Pres.,  1883;  memb.  B.  Acad.  Med.  since  1874. 

Ticknor,  Martin  A. 

Born  Westfield,  Mass.;  entered  Amherst  Coll.  1844;  on 
account  of  ill-health  did  not  grad.;  studied  and  practiced 
dentistry  several  years  in  Northern  N.  Y.,  but  being 
threatened  with  amaurosis,  was  obliged  to  abandon  it; 
studied  nied.  and  grad.  N.  Y.  Univ.  1854;  in  same  year 
rec'd  ad  eundem  degree  of  M.  D.,  Berkshire  Med.  Coll., 
Mass.;  mem.  Mass.  Med.  Soc;  settled  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N. 
Y. ;  Vice-Pres.  of  Med.  Soc.  of  that  Co.  In  1863,  loss  of 
eyesight  compelled  his  removal  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; 
after  a  few  months'  seclusion  was  able  to  resume  practice; 
1837  rem.  Brooklyn,  where,  despite  severe  and  repeated 
illnesses,  he  has  maintained  a  successful  practice. 
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Turner,  Joseph  Mott 413  Henry  street. 

Born  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1817;  grad.  Hamilton 
Coll.  1838;  practiced  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  1841-1844;  grad. 
Transylvania  Univ.,  Ky.;  located  B.,  Nov.,  1844;  memb. 
K.  Co.  Med.  Soc. ;  Fell.  Am.  Acad.  Med. ;  hon.  memb. 
Lexington  Med.  Soc,  Ky. 

Tuthill,  James  Y 100  Ft.  Greene  place. 

Born  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  1841:  grad.  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med. 
Coll.  1864;  practiced  Dover's  Plains,  N.  Y.,  1864-'67;  lo- 
cated B.,  1867;  memb.  Med.  Legal  Soc,  N.  Y. 

Tuthill,  S.  B 430  Lewis  avenue. 

Valentine,  John  F 150  Noble  street. 

Born  N.  Y.  city,  1856:  grad.  Coll.  Phys.  &  Surg.  N.Y., 
1879;  located  B.,  1879;  Visit.  Surg.  St.  Cath.  Hoap.,  and 
Visit.  Phys.  Wmsburgh  Disp.  and  Hosp.  Clinic  Diseases 
of  Child.;  Surg,  (rank  of  Major)  32d  Reg.  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

Vanderhuhe,  Margaret.  ...98  Fifth  street,  E.  D. 

Vanderveer,  John  R 301  Carlton  avenue. 

Born  Newtown,  L.  I.,  1829;  grad.  Univ.   City  N.   Y. 

1850.  and  M.  D.  from  same  1852;  practiced  Flatbush,  L. 

I.,  1852-53;  when  located  in  B.;  Treas.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc, 

1879-1883. 

Van  Home,  Jacob  P 12  Third  avenue. 

Van  Ness,  John 456  Bedford  avenue. 

Wade,  James  D 252  South  Ninth  street. 

Born  N.  Y.  city  1838;  grad.   Med.  Dept.  N.  Y.   Univ. 

1865;  located  in  B.  that  yr.;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc; 

enl.  as  private,  afterwards  commanded  Co.  F,  87th  U.  S. 

(col.)  Inf.  2  yrs. ;  served  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Ward,  James  H 60  Bedford  avenue. 

Watts,  Alfred  J 661  Bedford  avenue. 

Weeks,  Joshua  R 173  Sands  street. 

Born  N.  Y.  city,  1856;  grad.  Med.  Dept.  Univ.  City  N. 
Y.  1877;  located  B.,  1878. 

Waters,  E 281  Raymond  street. 

Wemmell,  A.  A. 

Born  N.  Y.  city,  1844;  ed.  Warwick  Inst.,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  studied  at  N.  Y.  Homoeop.  and  N.  Y.  Eclectic 
Med.  Coll. ;  grad.  latter,  1875  ;  founded  Horn.  Disp.  of 
East  N.  Y.,  1876  ;  Health  Officer  of  East  N.  Y.,  1880-'82; 
Surgeon  for  L.  I.  R.  R. ;  Police  Surg,  for  New  Lots,  etc. 

Westbrook,  Benj.  F 74  Clinton  street. 

Born  St.  Louis,  Mo  ;  rem.  to  N.  Y.  City,  where  he  at- 
tended the  Coll.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. ;  gi-ad.  L.  I.  CoU. 
Hosp.,  1874;  and  served  as  House  Phys.  and  Surg.;  has 
been  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path,  and  Lect.  Anatomy,  and  At- 
tending Phys.  Hosp.;  resigned  as  Lect.  on  Anat.,  1883; 
app.  Visiting  Phys.  to  St.  Peter's  Hosp.,  1880,  but  ob- 
liged, from  illness,  to  relinquish  it  in  a  few  months;  in 
1880-81  was  Atten.  Phys.  Sheltering  Arms  Nursery ;  in 
1878,  became  the  Pathologist  to  St.  Mary's  Hosp.  for 
Women,  and,  on  the  org.  of  the  St.  Mary's  Gen.  Hosp., 
became  one  of  its  Medical  Board;  Phys.-in-chief  to  the 
Dept.  Dis.  of  the  Chest;  has  published  a  paper  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Encephalon  {Annals  of  Anato.  and  Surg. 
Soc.  of  B.);  (1879)  a  paper  on  the  Treatment  of  Asthma 
(Proc.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc);  (1880)  with  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Kretzachman,  on  Chronic  Empyema  and  Amyloid  Degen- 
eration (Proc.  of  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc);  (1883)  on  Abstraction 
of  Blood  from  the  Right  Heart  {N.  Y.  Med.  Record); 
(1883)  a  lecture  on  Dyspnoea  (.Arch,  of  Med.,  vol.  X.,  Nos. 
2  and  3);  (1884)  a  lecture  on  Cough  as  a  Symptom  of  Dis- 
ease (Am.  Jo.  of  Neural,  and  Psych.);  besides  numerous 
contributions  to  the  proceedings  of  societies,  reviews, 
etc. ;  is  also  author  of  the  article  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Respiratory  Organs,  in  the  text-book  of  Histology,  edited 
by  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  of  New  York;  Jan.,  1884,  was 
elected  President  of  the  B.  Path.  Soc. 

Wheeden,  Thos.  J 54  Concord  street. 

Born  Baltimore,  Md.;  grad.  Univ.  Maryland;  grad.  M. 
D.,  same  Univ. ;  connected  with  Bd  of  Health,  Bklyn- 
was  in  charge  of  Marine  Hosp.,  Baltimore,  1869;  Surg' 
in  Navy  during  late  war;  located  B.,  1873. 


White,  G.  Ranking 380  Ninth  street. 

Born  Scotland,  1839;  grad.  Edin.,1863;  located  same 
yr.  in  B. ;  memb.  Kings  Co.  Med.  Soc. 

Wieber,  George 181  South  Fifth  street. 

Wight,  Jarvis  S 115  Pacific  street.  . 

Born  Centroville,  N.  Y.,  1834;  grad.  Tuft's  Coll  A  B 
1861,  and  A.  M.  1883;  grad.  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.  1864-  Asst' 
Surg.  U.  S.  A.  1865;  loc;  Brooklyn  1866;  in  L.  I.  CoU" 
Hosp.  Prof.  Mat.  Med.,  1870-'74;  Prof.  Surg.  andClinioai 
Surg.  1874-'81;  Prof.  Operative  and  Clinical  Surg.  1882-'3> 
and  Visit.  Surg.  Vol.  18th  Reg.  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y;  Hosp.' 
Steward  and  Asst  Surg. ;  has  pub.  a  work  on  Myodyn- 
amics,  and  some  75  original  articles,  lectures  and  scien- 
tific papers;  specialty.  Surgery. 

Williams,  May  S 395  Sixth  avenue. 

Willis,  Harrison 695  Lafayette  avenue. 

Wiltman,  Charles 686  Flushing  avenue. 

Woodruff,  Harlow  L.  D. . .  755  DeKalb  avenue. 

Bom  East  Pike,  N.  Y.,  1845;  grad.  Med.  Dept.  Univ 
N.  Y.,  1870;  located  B.  1871. 

Wray,  Geo.  B 13  Debevoise  street. 

Wunderlich,  Fred'k  W ...  145  State  street. 

Young,  Charles  F   326  Classen  avenue. 

Born  England,  1834;  grad.  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.,  1868; 
memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc. 

Zabriskie,  J.  L Flatbush. 

Zelhoeffer,  Charles 175  South  Fourth  street 
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Bradford,  R.  A 595  Fulton  street. 

Bodkin,  D.  G 92  Sands  street. 

Birdsall,  A.  H 544  Bedford  avenue. 

Cook,  Charles 133  Pacific  street. 

Candidus,  Papteleon 288  S.  9th  street. 

Freeman,  John 80  Hanson  place. 

Gray,  Landon  Carter 

Born  in  N.  Y.  city;  ed.  academically;  and  at  Columbia 
Coll. ,  and  thence  to  Univ.  of  Heidelberg  for  two  years ; 
took  a  course  at  the  Columbia  Law  School;  stud.  med.  at 
Bell.  Hosp.  Med.  Coll.,  grad.  1873:  appt.  Phys.  N.  Y. 
Disp.;  loc.  Brooklyn,  1875;  held  dept.  Nervous  and  Men- 
tal Disease  in  the  Out-Door  Department,  L.  I.  Coll. 
Hosp.;  Lect.  on  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  the  Nervous  System; 
Lect.  on  Mental  and  Nervous  Dsease ;  res.  in  1882,  and 
became  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Disease  in  the  N.Y. 
Polyclinic  Med.  School ;  is  Phys.  in-Chief  Dept.  Ment. 
and  Nerv.  Dis.,  St.  Mary's  Hosp.;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med. 
Soc;  K.  Co.  Path.  Soc;  N.  Y.  Neurol.  Soc;  Am.  Neurol 
Soc;  Editor  Am.  Jour,  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry; 
author  of  The  Tendon-Reflex :  its  Physiology  and  its 
Prevalence ;  the  Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  and  the  Motor  Tract  of  the  Cerebrum,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Hunt,  William  G 101  Pierrepont  street. 

Hunt,  J.  H 627  Bedford  avenue. 

Hutchinson,  Alex   796  DcKalb  avenue. 

Hyde,  Joel  W...., 

Born  Westbrook,  Conn.,  March  20,  1839  ;  son  of  Itev. 
Wm.  A.  Hyde,  a  Congregational  clergyman  of  some  dis- 
tinction ;  preparatory  ed.  at  Monson  and  Northampton, 
Mass.;  grad.  Tale  Med.  School,  in  1861,  having  previ- 
ously stud,  in  the  Acad.  Dept.  of  the  coll.;  served  during 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  as  a  Medical  and  Statt  umcer , 
at  one  time  had  full  charge  of  the  Point  Lookout  Brigaae 
Hosp.:  afierthewar,  came  to  Bklyn. ;  8  years  Attena. 
Phys.  Bklyn.  City  Orph.  Asylum  ;  1880,  elected  memb. 
Council  of  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.,  and  Sec.  of  the  msti  ution, 
1883,  app.  Chief  to  the  Dept.  Obstet.,  St.  Marys  Gen. 
Hosp. 
For  others,  see  Addenda  at  end  of  Volume. 


THE 


HOSPITALS,     DISPENSARIES 


AND 


SEMI-MEDICSL    INSTITUTIONS 


OF 


Kings   County   and   Brooklyn.* 


THE  BROOKLYN  CITY  HOSPITAL.— 
So  far  as  known,  the  first  proposition  to 
establish  a  hospital  in  this  city  was  made 
by  Dr.  Isaac  J.  Rapelyea,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  delivered  July  13th,  1835,  when  President 
of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society.  A  memorial 
and  petition  from  that  society  was  presented  to  the 
Common  Council  on  the  2oth  of  the  same  month,  but 
without  immediate  results.  In  1839,  public  attention 
was  sharply  called  to  the  need  of  a  hospital,  by  an  ac- 
cident in  Fulton  street,  near  City  Hall,  in  which  a  gentle- 
man from  Buffalo  had  his  leg  broken.  There  was  no 
place  to  which  he  could  be  carried,  for  care  and  treat- 
ment, except  the  alms-house,  four  miles  distant.  Hon. 
Cyrus  P.  Smith  witnessed  the  accident,  and  he,  with 
Mr.  Robert  Nichols,  had  the  stranger  conveyed  to  a  pri- 
vate house  near  by,  and  cared  for  at  their  expense. 
Their  active  efforts  to  establish  a  hospital  met  with 
apathy  and  discouragement.  At  first  they  attempted 
only  to  engage  physicians  and  surgeons  to  attend  such 
patients  as  should  be  taken  to  a  house  owned  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  Adams  street,  near  Johnson,  which  afforded  ac- 
commodations for  only  ten  or  twelve  patients.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Perry  and  others,  the  Common 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  August  Sth,  1839,  appro- 
priating $200  per  annum  to  the  support  of  the  hospital 
thus  established.  On  the  2d  of  September  following,  a 
staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  was  appointed,  and 
the  mstitution  was  organized,  with  a  body  of  rutes  for 
Its  management.  It  was  thus  continued  until  1844, 
when  the  appropriation  from  the  city  ceased,  being 
then  considered  not  warranted  by  the  city  charter.  But 
the  need  of  such  an  institution  was  by  this  time  appar- 
ent to  all.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn,  in  December,  1844,  by  the  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  A  large  public 
meeting  was  held  February  17th,  1845,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  secure  the  incorporation  of  a  hospital. 
■I  he  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
on  the  Sth  of  May  following,  naming  the  following  per- 
sons as  trustees  :  Robert  Nichols,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 


Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Peter  C.  Cornell,  John  Greenwood, 
Joseph  W.  Harper,  William  S.  Packer,  Edward  W. 
Dunham,  Augustus  Graham,  Henry  Sheldon,  Edgar 
Hicks,  George  Hall,  Edgar  J.  Bartow,  Hosea  Webster, 
Abiel  A.  Low,  Alfred  Edwards,  Elisha  D.  Hurlburt, 
George  S.  Howland,  Patrick  Mullen,  Nicholas  Luqueer, 
Joseph  L.  Hale,  John  H.  Smith. 

This  board  took  immediate  steps  to  raise  means  for 
the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings.  At  this  early  period  Augustus  Graham, 
Esq.,  manifested  his  interest  in  the  work  by  a  donation 
of  $5,500. 

In  October,  1846,  a  frame  dwelling  in  Jackson  street 
(now  Hudson  avenue),  near  Willoughby,  was  purchased 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Titus  for  $2,600.  This  small  building 
bore  the  sign,  "Brooklyn  City  Hospital."  Repeated 
and  persistent  efforts  were  made  to  interest  the  public 
and  secure  aid  for  enlarging  these  temporary  accommo- 
dations, but  with  poor  success.  At  length  a  better  day 
dawned.  July  4,  1848,  Augustus  Graham,  Esq.,  whose 
heart  was  in  the  work,  gave  bonds  and  mortgages 
amounting  to  $25,000  for  an  endowment  fund,  on  con- 
dition that  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  should  contribute 
an  equal  amount.  The  trustees  appealed  to  the  public 
for  contributions,  but  with  little  or  no  response  for  two 
years,  when  the  new  city  charter  went  into  effect, 
which  allowed  to  the  City  Hospital  the  sum  of  $2,000 
annually.  Inspired  by  this,  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
trustees  present  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  board,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1850,  started  a  subscription  with  about  $11,000, 
to  which  the  public  added  only  some  $4,000.  Mr. 
Graham  gave  $2,000  more,  and  generously  waived  the 
condition  annexed  to  his  gift  of  $25,000  in  1848. 

In  the  meantime,  thirty-seven  suitable  lots  had  been 
purchased  on  the  high  ground  adjoining  Fort  Greene 
(now  Washington  Park),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1850 
the  first  sod  was  removed  from  the  site  by  Mr.  Graham. 
He  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  hospital  building, 
June  11,  1851,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

*For  Homoeopathic  and  Eclectic  Institutions  seethe  history  of  these 
schools. 
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Fearing  that  the  lots  on  the  southern  line  of  the  hos- 
pital grounds,  fronting  on  De  Kalb  avenue,  would  be 
occupied  by  buildings  preventing  the  circulation  of  air, 
the  trustees  raised  among  themselves  money,  and  pur- 
chased and  enclosed  these  twenty  lots  with  an  iron 
railing  and  a  plantation  of  trees. 

The  edifice  is  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  The 
main  building  is  52  feet  wide  and  the  same  in  depth, 
and  four  stories  in  height.  To  this  have  since  been 
added  two  wings,  "74  feet  long,  56  feet  deep,  three  stories 
high;  also  an  extension  of  30  feet  in  length  and  the 
same  height  in  the  rear.  The  center  building  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  April 
29,  1852.  The  building  stands  on  high  ground  on 
Raymond  street,  north  of  De  Kalb  avenue.  The  large 
lawn  is  smoothly  graded  down  to  the  street  and  neatly 
kept. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  City  Hospital  are 
as  complete  as  scientific  construction  can  make  them. 
Particular  attention  was  given  in  building  to  secure 
perfect  wafming,  ventilation  and  drainage.  The  hos- 
pital has  accommodations  for  200  patients,  all  the  beds 
being  at  one  time,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
fully  occupied. 

The  airy  situation  of  the  hospital  has  rendered  it 
very  healthful,  and  for  many  years  the  United  States 
Marine  Department  made  it  a  receptacle  for  sailors, 
giving  a  good  support  to  the  institution.  After  the 
Government  had  erected  a  marine  hospital  for  the  care 
of  its  sailors,  the  withdrawal  of  this  support  threw  on 
its  trustees  the  necessity  of  a  renewal  of  their  private 
contributions.  The  large  majority  of  its  patients  are 
sent  to  it  by  the  public  authorities  of  Brooklyn,  an  an- 
nual payment  of  14,000  being  made  from  public  funds; 
but,  by  the  accounts,  this  payment  has  never  amounted 
to  more  than  the  one-third  or  the  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  patients. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  State  appropriated  several 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  this  institution,  and  the 
amount  was  faithfully  used  by  the  trustees  in  improv- 
ing and  enlarging  the  hospital  accommodations. 

In  1872  the  trustees  erected  a  brick  three-story 
building  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hospital  grounds,  near 
the  main  building,  for  an  Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  for  a 
Home  for  Trained  Nurses.  Means  for  this  improve- 
ment was  received  from  the  county,  for  eleven  lots  sold 
(1877)  for  the  enlargement  of  the  jail.  A  number  of 
private  apartments,  well-furnished,  for  pay  patients, 
were  added,  which  have  been  well  patronized. 

In  1874  the  aid  from  the  State  was  withdrawn.  An 
appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  met  with  scanty  re- 
sponses. There  were  some,  however,  who  contributed 
securities  in  trust,  retaining  the  income  during  their 
life,  the  principal  sum  to  revert  to  the  use  of  the  hospi- 
tal after  their  death.  About  $15,000  was  thus  given 
by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stook,  and  a  considerable  sum  by 
Robert  Nichols,  Esq.,  under  similar  conditions. 


The  hospital  has  a  children's  ward,  where  diseased 
deformed  and  crippled  children  are  treated.  Adjoining 
this  is  the  lying-in  ward. 

In  consequence  of  the  name  of  Brooklyn  Gity  Hos- 
pital in  the  charter,  and  because  of  the  authorities  con- 
tributing to  its  support  and  sending  patients  to  it,  the 
impression  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  that  the  hos- 
pital was  a  city  pauper  institution,  and  indebted  for  its 
maintenance  to  public  support,  instead  of  being  a 
private  institution,  established  and  maintained  by  its 
charitable  trustees.  This  belief  deprived  it  of  pecuniary 
aid  from  individuals  and  from  bequests.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  and  the  word  "  City  "  was 
stricken  out  and  Brooklyn  Hospital  is  now  its  name. 

Many,  also,  believed  that  an  endowment  would  be 
received  from  the  Union  Ferry  Company  in  conse- 
quence of  a  clause  inserted  in  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Ferry  Company,  in  1844,  by  the  then  lessees  of  the 
ferries,  Messrs.  LeRoy  and  Pierrepont,  requiring  that, 
at  the  winding  up  of  the  lease,  and  paynient  to  the 
stockholders  for  their  stock  at  par,  that  any  surplus 
should  be  paid,  as  a  free  gift,  to  the  Brooklyn  Hos- 
pital. 

When,  in  1854,  the  ferry  company  was  dissolved,  it 
was  found,  on  a  valuation  of  its  property  by  commis- 
sioners, that  there  was  not  a  surplus.  The  lessees  then 
transferred  their  lease  to  a  corporation,  formed  under 
the  general  laws  to  constitute  corporations,  to  estab- 
lish and  run  ferries.  Connected  with  this  charter  the 
trustees  also  executed  a  certificate  of  incorporation, 
containing  an  agreement  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  dividends 
to  stockholders,  and  the  par  value  of  their  stook  at  the 
termination  of  the  corporation,  in  1890,  and  any  sur- 
plus of  assets  that  might  then  remain,  was  to  be  paid 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital.  The  words 
free  gift  were  inserted  by  the  counsel  of  the  lessees  to 
prevent  the  hospital  having  any  claim  on  this  appro- 
priation of  the  surplus. 

A  difference  of  opinion  arose  among  the  trustees  of 
the  ferry  and  the  trustees  of  the  hospital,  as,  to  the 
legal  bearing  of  this  clause,  which  had  been  made  in 
good  faith  by  the  ferry  company.  It  was  referred  to 
eminent  council,  who  generally  agreed  that  under  the 
Act  of  Incorporation,  the  ferry  company  had  a  right 
to  run  ferries  only,  and  the  certificate  attached  to  the 
charter  was  not  binding.  Still,  as  a  legal  contest  was 
threatened,  and  a  claim  made  by  the  hospital  for  $100,- 
000,  a  compromise  was  made,  and  $75,000  paid  by  the 
ferry  company,  on  receiving  a  release  from  the  hospital 
of  all  further  claim,  on  the  ferry  surplus,  if  any  should 
remain  on  the  termination  of  the  charter. 

In  the  classes  of  patients  received,  no  distinction  is 
made  as  regards  color  or  nationality.  Not  only  chanty 
patients  are  treated,  but,  by  a  special  pro  vision  inserted 
in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  there  are  private 
wards  set  apart  where  those  who  wish  can  have  sp 
care  and  nursing  at  moderate  charges. 
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The  hospital  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  has 
included  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  medical 
profession,  and  a  high  standard  of  excellence  is  still 
maintained. 

Officers  :  P.  C.  Cornell,  President  and  Treasurer; 
Elias  Lewis,  Jr.,  Vice-President ;  Henry  P.  Morgan, 
Secretary ;  C.  V.  Dudley,  Superintendent ;  Drs.  J.  C. 
Hutchison,  D.  E.  Kissam,  S.  Fleet  Speir,  J.  D.  Rush- 
more,  Staff  of  Surgeons;  Drs.  Robert  Ormiston,  Alex. 
Hutchins,  Arthur  R.  Paine,  Samuel  Sherwell,  Staff  of 
Physicians;  James  Crane,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Physi- 
cian. 


EoBEET  Nichols,  born  in  1790,  in  New  York  city ;  edu- 
cated in  Connecticut;  at  the  age  of  15  became  a  mercantile 
clerk;  and  at  18  was  apprenticed  to  the  bakers'  trade,  and,  for 
a  short  time,  carried  it  on  in  Brooklyn,  but  was  burned  out  in 
1811  and  never  resumed  the  business.  In  December,  1812,  he 
became  captain's  clerk  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  1813, 
by  authority  of  Commodore  Lewis,  he  opened  a  recruiting 
rendezvous  for  seamen,  for  the  gunboat  flotilla,  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  was  made  purser  of  the  flotilla.  In  April,  1814, 
his  connection  with  the  flotilla  ceased,  and,  hearing  of  a  Col. 
De  La  Croix,  who  had  opened  a  military  school  in  New  York 
city,  Mr.  Nichols,  together  with  Chas.  I.  Doughty,  Joseph 
Dean,  and  other  young  men,  inspired  by  martial  ardor, 
formed  a  military  association,  waited  upon  the  colonel  and 
arranged  with  him  to  have  a  drill  master  sent  to  Brooklyn, 
to  exercise  them  in  the  manual  of  arms.  Such  was  their 
assiduity  and  attention  to  the  instructions  of  their  drill  mas- 
ter, that  when,  five  months  later,  the  militia  was  ordered  into 
service  at  Fort  Greene,  the  companies  commanded  by  these 
young  men  were  more  thoroughly  disciplined  than  others 
upon  the  ground.  The  year  1814  was  passed  by  Mr.  Nichols 
in  the  discharge  of  onerous  public  duties ;  was  Secretary  to 
Commodore  Lewis ;  kept  open  his  rendezvous,  where  he  re- 
cruited over  a  thousand  seamen;  and,  a  portion  of  the  time, 
commanded  a  company  in  camp,  on  Fort  Greene,  from 
which  he  was  not  absent  for  a  single  night,  for  nearly  three 
months.  His  company  (the  5th,  of  64th  regiment,  22d  brig- 
ade, N.  Y.  S.  Infantry),  was  esteemed  the  best  drilled  in 
this  division  of  the  army.  In  August,  1815,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Adjutant  of  the  3d  Eegiment  of  detailed  infantry, 
destined  for  service  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  but  the  force 
was  finally  not  called  upon  ;  Brigade  Quartermaster  of  22d 
Brigade,  April  12,  1816 ;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  March  4,  1817  ; 
Colonel,  with  rank,  from  July  19th  (in  place  of  Col.  Joseph 
Bean,  resigned),  August  23,  1823  ;  Brigadier  General,  44th 
Brigade,  March  27,  1837. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Nichols,  with  Andrew  Mercein,  Augustus 
Graham,  Joseph  Moser,  George  Hall,  and  other  good  men, 
became  a  pioneer  in  the  Sunday-school  movement  in  the  vil- 
lage. With  them,  also,  as  well  as  Thomas  Kirk,  F.  G.  Tucker 
and  George  S.  "Wise,  he  was,  in  1823,  active  in  the  founding  of 
the  Apprentices'  Library,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary. 
In  1824,  he  and  other  directors  of  the  library,  made  the  first 
radical  movement,  in  this  village,  in  the  temperance  cause, 
by  agreeing,  among  themselves,  to  refrain  from  offering 
liquors  to  visitors,  when  visiting  each  others  houses. 

Ihe  mterest  which  he  ever  felt  in  the  proper  education  of 
youth,  led  him  to  co-operate  in  every  effort  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  public  schools.    In  1826,  he  was  a  school  com- 

issioner,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
puDUo  school  system.  He  also  was  active  in  the  establishment 

tne  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  first  account- 


ant, keeping  its  books  gratuitously  for  one  year.  The 
Apprentices'  Library  building  having  been  sold,  and  the  books 
for  some  time  packed  away  out  of  sight,  the  society  was  re- 
organized by  Mr.  Nichols'  untiring  efforts  in  its  behalf, 
and  he  was  made  Vice-President.  It  was  shortly  after 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Graham,  upon  whose  demise,  in  1852,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  elected  President,  and  his  name  was  always  to  be 
found  on  its  working  committees.  In  1842,  also,  he  was 
Treasurer  of,the  City  Library  Association  ;  and,  in  1844,  was 
concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  out  of  which  subsequently  grew 
the  Brooklyn  City  Dispensary.  Of  the  former  society,  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  the  Dis- 
pensary, Vice-President  in  1847,  and,  during  the  following 
year,  President.  Of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  he  was 
offered  the  presidency,  but  declined  in  favor  of  others.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  office  of  Vice-President,  which  he 
held  until  1849 ;  was  Treasurer  from  1849  to  1853,  and  Vice- 
President  from  1852  until  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  ever 
considered  his  share  in  the  establishment  of  this  great 
charity,  as  the  proudest  honor  of  his  life,  and  neither  age  or 
ill-health  had  power  to  abate  his  interest,  or  his  efforts  in  its 
behalf.  To  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  his  visits  there 
were  regularly  paid  ;  and,  in  his  will,  he  devised  the  sum  of 
$9,000  to  the  institution.  The  Brooklyn  Gas  Light  Company, 
chartered  as  early  as  1824,  had  been  dormant.  In  1848,  on 
the  death  of  its  former  President,  Colonel  Alden  Spooner, 
Mr.  Nichols  was  elected  to  that  office.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, it  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  success.  At  the  close 
of  1861,  when  his  health  failed,  he  attempted  to  resign  his 
office.  His  wish  being  overruled  by  the  directors,  he  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  retain  his  position,  but  refused  to  receive 
the  salary  for  the  last  half  year. 

In  private  life,  he  was  the  light  of  the  household  ;  his  very 
presence  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness.  Much  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  rational  amuse- 
ment of  his  children,  to  whom  his  clear  good  sense  and 
amiable  temper  eminently  fitted  him  as  a  counsellor  and 
friend.  Even-tempered,  calm  in  his  utterances,  averse  to 
personal  gossip,  never  speaking  ill  of  any  one,  he  always  bore 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  others  with  patience  and 
courtesy. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1862,  Mr.  Nichols  died,  leaving  to 
the  city  a  rich  heritage  of  good  works,  and  to  the  young,  for 
whom  he  labored,  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 


St.  Peter's  Hospital,  occupying  a  large  portion 
of  the  block  bounded  by  Henry,  Warren,  Hicks  and 
Congress  streets,  was  projected  by  Rev.  J.  Fransioli, 
of  St.  Peter's  church.  In  the  execution  of  his  design, 
he  enlisted  the  services  of  a  number  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  who  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  gratuitous  care  of  the  poor  and  sick.* 
In  1864,  they  opened  the  hospital  in  the  double  dwell- 

*  The  order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis  was  founded 
and  organized  by  the  late  Rev.  Mother  Francisca  Schervier,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  Bhine,  Prussia,  about  the  year  1845,  and  as  the  titie  in- 
dicates, for  the  sole  object  of  caring  for  and  relieving  the  poor,  either 
at  their  homes  or  when  sicli  in  hospitals;  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
ancient  order  of  St.  Prancis,  the  great  lover  of  voluntary  poverty,  and 
faithful  imitator  of  the  Saviour  who,  when  on  earth,  chose  to  be  poor 
foroursakes. 

They  were  first  called  to  the  United  States  in  1858,  by  the  Most  Eev. 
John  Purcell,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  from  which  place  they  spread; 
having  now  eleven  hospitals  under  their  charge  in  different  States 
east  and  west— one  of  these,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 
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ing-house  at  the  corner  of  Hicks  and  Congress  streets, 
and  in  the  first  year,  besides  receiving  a  number  of 
patients  they  gave  a  temporary  home  to  more  than  two 
hundred  children  of  soldiers  who  were  away  in  the 
war. 

In  1865,  the  building  was  entirely  devoted  to  hos- 
pital purposes,  and  91  patients  received;  in  1866,  the 
hospital  was  incorporated;  in  1869  and  1870,  the  ad- 
joining houses  in  Congress  street  were  purchased  and 
opened  for  the  admission  of  patients,  but  the  accom- 
modations are  not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The 
Sisters  visit  the  homes  of  the  sick  poor,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  hospital,  receive  the  sick, 
or  those  suffering  from  injuries  and  accidents,  regard- 
less of  creed  or  color;  the  only  conditions  of  admis- 
sion being  sickness,  poverty,  and  a  vacant  bed  in  the 
wards. 

The  recent  purchase  of  property  in  Henry  street 
accommodates  thirty  beds  for  the  reception  of  chronic 
cases.  The  hospital  now  contains  150  beds,  and  has 
treated  15,000  charity  patients  up  to  July,  1883.  The 
field  of  this  hospital  is  the  whole  city  and  surrounding 
country,  and  it  is  mainly  dependent  upon  charitable 
contributions  for  support,  which  the  Sisters  solicit 
from  door  to  door. 

St.  Catharine's  Hospital. — This  institution  was 
originally  intended  only  for  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  on  Montrose  avenue.  Lots 
were  bought  in  1867  on  Bushwick  avenue  and  Johnson 
street  plank  road,  adjoining  the  present  depot  of  L.  I. 
R.  R.  This  location  proving  unfit  for  the  purpose, 
twenty-three  city  lots  on  the  old  "  Thursby  estate  " 
on  Bushwick  avenue  were  secured,  and  the  hospital 
organized  June  17,  1870. 

The  old  Thursby  homestead  was  arranged  to  receive 
patients,  and  thirty  beds  at  first  used,  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Dominic.  The  need  of  larger  accom- 
modations was  soon  felt,  and  a  new  building  com- 
menced in  1874;  finished  in  1876.  It  is  of  brick,  with 
stone  trimming,  is  172  feet  long,  and  about  40  feet 
wide.  It  contains  all  the  modern  improvements,  with 
accommodation  for  130  charity  patients  and  eight 
private  wards.  A  further  enlargement  is  contemplated. 
Twelve  hundred  patients  have  been  treated  since  the 
opening  of  the  hospital.  Its  originators  were  the 
Very  Rev.  M.  May,  V.  G.,  and  the  Ven.  Superior 
Sister  Saraphina  Stainer,  O.  S.  D.  The  institution  is 
mainly  supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

Consulting  Physicians  :  Heinrich  Lowenstein,  M. 
D.;  Heinrich  Riedel,  M.  D.  Directing  Physicians: 
Jakob  Fuhs,  M.  D.;  Karl  Zellhoffer,  M.  D.;  William 
Moitrier,  M.  D.;  J.  G.  Winklemann,  M.  D.  Directing 
Surgeons:  Samuel  J.  Brady,  M.  D.;  Heinrich  J. 
Hesse,  M.  D.;  Jas.  Peeley,  M.  D.;  Jno.  F.  Valentine, 
M.  D.  Dentist:  Dr.  August  Grosch.  Physicians: 
G.  Schmeker,  M.  D. ;  Chas.  G.  Kohler,  M.  D. ;  Hein- 
rich  J.  Hesse,  M.  D. ;  Jas.  L.  Kortright,  M.  D. ;  Aug. 
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L.  Hardrich,  M.  D.;  C.  Fulda,  M.  D.;  R.  C.  Baker, 
M.  D.;  Geo.  R.  Cutter,  M.  D.  E.  H.  Wi\s,oTi,  Home 
Surgeon. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital  occupies 
the  block  bounded  by  Pacific,  Henry  and  Amity 
streets,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  with  its  main 
front  on  Henry  street.  It  combines  a  Hospital,  a  Dis- 
pensary, a  Medical  School,  and  a  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

The  absence  of  an  institution  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  in  a  part  of  the  city  which  was 
making  rapid  strides  of  progress,  induced,  in  the  fall 
of  1857,  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  to  meet, 
in  order  to  discuss  the  proper  steps  to  overconie  the 
want  of  such  an  institution,  which  was  felt  every  day 
more  and  more.  An  organization,  under  the  name  of  the 
"St.  John's  Hospital,"  was  decided  on,  and  at  once  called 
into  existence.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1857,  this 
new  organization  took  charge  of  what  had  been  the 
German  Dispensary,  which  then  occupied  rooms  in  No. 
147  Court  street,  in  this  city.  On  the  23d  December, 
1857,  a  Hospital  was  opened,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  shortly  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital.  Under  this  name,  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Legislature  of  1858.  As  the  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Dispensary  were  entirely  m- 
adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  new  organization,  steps 
were  soon  taken  to  obtain  more  suitable  quarters,  and 
negotiations  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  the 
"  Perry  Mansion,"  a  handsome  private  residence,  occu- 
pying the  above  block,  and  consisting,  in  addition  to 
large  grounds,  of  a  brick  building,  two  stories  and 
basement  high,  with  two  wooden  wings,  used  as  con- 
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servatories,  and  a  number  of  minor  out-buildings.  The 
negotiations  led  to  a  successful  issue,  and  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property,  in  February,  1858.  As  soon  as 
the  necessary  changes  to  adapt  the  buildings  to  their 
new  purposes  were  made,  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital moved  into  its  new  quarters,  where  it  has  continued 
its  work  ever  since.  The  Medical  College,  however, 
wasnotfully  organized  until  1860,  when  the  first  full 
course  of  lectures  was  given,  at  the  close  of  which  21 
students  graduated. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital  occupies  to-day  a 
very  prominent  position  among  similar  institutions  of  this 
country;  it  rests  on  a  firm  and  substantial  basis;  and,  so 
far  as  human  foresight  goes,  there  is  every  prospect  of 
success  for  long  years  to  come.  The  institution,  how- 
ever, has  not  reached  its  present  prominent  position 
without  great  struggles;  and  its  doors  would  be  closed 


The  Long  Island  College  Hospital  could,  therefore 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  public  attention,  and  to  receive 
from  its  friends  the  necessary  assistance  to  carry  on 
the  good  work.  But  when  the  war  had  been  brought 
to  a  happy  close,  when  public  and  private  hospitals 
overflowed  no  longer  with  wounded  soldiers,  and  when 
the  great  number  of  surgeons  discharged  from  the 
army  had  to  find  their  practice  in  civil  life,  and  the 
prospects  of  young  men  devoting  themselves  to  the 
medical  profession  became,  in  consequence,  less  bril- 
liant, the  Long  Island,  with  other  institutions,  felt 
sorely  the  great  reaction  through  which  the  country 
passed.  Its  managers  were  soon  involved  in  a  severe 
struggle  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  for  its  support. 
It  was  then,  when  the  crisis  of  its  existence  arrived, 
and  the  lay^managers  were  ready  to  give  up  the  fight 
as  hopeless,  that  a  few  members  of  the  Council,  equally 
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to-day,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  few  courageous,  self- 
sacrificing  men,  who,  when  everybody  else  was  ready 
to  withdraw  from  the  field,  took  up  the  struggle  almost 
single-handed,  and  showed  what  faith  in  a  good  work 
can  do,  when  assisted  by  great  intelligence  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  aims  to  be  attained.  During 
the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  the  great  demand  for 
surgeons  and  nurses  on  the  part  of  the  government 
increased  enormously  the  call  on  all  medical  schools. 
The  Lon  gisland  College  Hospital  profited,  with  others, 
by  this  condition  of  affairs;  it  was  also  one  of  the  first 
private  hospitals  on  which  the  government  called  for 
assistance  when  its  own  hospitals  were  overflowing  with 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  It  commenced  to  receiye 
them  immediately  after  the  seven  days'  fight,  on  the 
Peninsula,  before  Richmond;  and,  from  that  time  till 
close  of  the  war,  there  was  always  a  considerable 
number  of  government  beneficiaries  within  its  walls. 


impelled  by  enthusiasm  for  their  profession,  and  by 
love  for  their  suffering  fellow-beings,  stepped  forward 
and  offered  to  continue  the  work  at  their  own 
individual  expense  and  risk.  These  men  were  Drs. 
Theodoee  L.  Mason,  Wm.  H.  Dudley,  and  Chauncet 
L.  Mitchell.  Dr.  Mason's  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution was  terminated  only  by  his  death,  a  few  years 
ago,  while  Drs.  Dudley  and  Mitchell  are  still  members 
of  the  Council.  Their  offer  was  accepted  ;  they  took 
charge  of  the  entire  management  of  both  hospital  and 
school;  and,  by  the  successful  manner  in  which  they 
carried  through  the  task,  proved  themselves  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race.  By  inspiring  others  with 
at  least  a  part  of  that  enthusiasm  by  which  they  were 
animated,  they  succeeded  in  raising  among  themselves 
and  their  friends  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  pay 
off  the  entire  debt ;  they  obtained  from  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  assistance  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  appro- 
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priation  for  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  and  matters 
began  soon  to  mend. 

In  1868,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  means 
which  the  institution  possessed  to  do  its  work.  In 
that  year,  a  new  three-story  wing,  32x65  feet,  was 
erected  on  the  grounds  fronting  on  Pacific  street,  in- 
tended principally  for  female  patients.  The  faith 
shown  by  its  erection  did  not  prove  a  false  one  ;  pros- 
perity followed  the  hard  struggles  of  previous  years. 
In  1870,  the  wooden  buildings  fronting  on  Amity  street 
were  supplanted  by  the  erection,  in  their  place,  of  a 
three-story  building,  1 28  feet  long,  by  32  feet  wide.  The 
western  part  of  this  building  contains  three  large, 
splendidly  lighted  and  ventilated  wards  for  the  hos- 
pital, each  30x50  feet,  with  the  necessary  bath-rooms 
attached  ;  in  the  eastern  part,  there  is  an  amphitheatre 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
300;  a  dissecting  room,  a  number  of  professors'  rooms, 
etc.  The  demand  which  the  ever-increasing  popularity 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  daily  wider-spreading  reputa- 
tion of  the  college  created,  obliged  the  addition,  in 
1874,  of  another  story  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Amity 
street  wing,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  dissect- 
ing hall. 

In  1875,  the  frame  gate-building  on  Pacific  street 
was  replaced  by  a  brick  building,  32x40  feet,  contain- 
ing a  janitor's  residence,  a  smoking  room  for  the  pa- 
tients, and  a  number  of  isolating  wards.  But  the 
greatest  improvement  was  reserved  for  the  summer  of 
1881,  when  the  two  one-story  wooden  wings,  which 
formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  centre  build- 
ing and  the  brick  buildings,  on  Pacific  and  Amity 
streets,  were  removed;  and,  in  their  place,  were  erected 
two  three-story  brick  buildings,  with  an  additional 
story  on  the  centre  building,  and  two  four-story  towers 
on  the  Henry  street  front.  These  towers  contribute, 
in  a  large  degree,  to  the  convenience  of  the  interior 
arrangements,  and  perhaps,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  to 
the  appearance  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  line  of 
buildings. 

These  different  improvements  cost  more  than  $100,- 
000;  and  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  is  to-day, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  one  of  the  best  arranged  hos- 
pitals and  colleges  in  the  land.  The  improvements 
supply  an  additional  lecture-room,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  seating  300  students  ;  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, fitted  up  with  the  latest  improvements,  and 
another  devoted  to  histological  researches  ;  a  number 
of  recitation  and  operating  rooms,  and  a  suite  of 
chambers  intended  for  the  private  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the"  faculty.  In  the  Hospital  proper  we  find  a 
new  surgical  ward,  42x30  feet,  to  be  used  principally 
for  the  treatment  of  the  large  number  of  accident  cases 
brought  daily  to  the  hospital  from  the  neighboring 
docks  and  factories ;  a  medical  ward,  40x40  feet, 
accessible  on  all  four  sides  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
air;  also  a  number  of  small  private  rooms  for  the  use 


of  patients  who  desire  greater  isolation  and  privacy 
than  the  general  wards  afford.  The  Long  Island 
Hospital  has  thus  supplied  a  place  where  a  stranger 
falling  sick  in  this  city,  need  have  no  fear  that  he 
will  be  on  that  account  deprived  of  all  the  comforts 
which  he  would  enjoy  at  home.  We  also  find  in 
the  hospital  new  offices  and  reception  rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  Regent  and  the  Warden;  a  reception  room  for 
patients,  who  apply  merely  to  have  wounds  dressed 
but  are  not  so  much  injured  as  to  make  their  stay  in 
the  hospital  a  necessity;  a  laundry  and  kitchen 
with  ample  store-rooms  and  dining-rooms.  On  the 
ground  floor  of  the  wing  north  of  the  center  building, 
on  Pacific  street,  is  the  Dispensary,  containing  two  large 
waiting  rooms  for  patients;  separate  toilet  rooms  for 
men  and  women;  a  room  for  the  dispensing  of  drugs, 
and  twelve  private  consulting  rooms,  each  one  fronting 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  and  enjoying  a  most 
ample  supply  of  light  and  air.  Gentlemen  of  promi- 
nence in  their  profession  attend  daily  in  these  rooms, 
and  treat  not  only  the  ordinary  medical  and  surgical 
complaints,  but  also  all  the  special  branches  of  medical 
science. 

The  Hospital  proper  now  contains  1Y5  beds;  diseases 
of  all  kinds  are  received,  with  the  only  exception  of 
those  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  character,  and  of 
diseases  of  the  mind,  when  the  same  are  not  the  direct 
result  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body.  If  the 
Hospital  excels  on  account  of  any  one  branch,  it  is  for 
the  great  number  of  surgical  cases,  especially  cases  of 
a  capital  character,  which  it  treats.  That  portion  of 
Brooklyn  in  which  it  is  situated  contains,  perhaps,  a 
greater  number  of  warehouses,  factories  and  docks,  than 
any  other  part  of  Brooklyn  or  New  York;  the  factories 
are  filled  with  the  most  complicated  machinery;  at  the 
docks  vessels  are  always  discharging  or  loading;  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  these  industries,  numerous 
and  serious  accidents  to  life  and  limb  happen  daily;  it 
can  not,  therefore,  excite  wonder  that  the  surgeons  of 
the  institution  find  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  an 
enormous  field  for  their  activity  and  skill.  The  number 
of  cases  treated  in  the  hospital  in  1883  was  2,557. 

In  the  Dispensary,  nearly  15,000  persons  are  treated 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  who  pay  between  25,000  and 
30,000  single  visits.  There  is  no  charge  for  medical 
attendance  in  any  part  of  the  Dispensary;  the  only  con- 
dition of  admittance  to  its  benefit  is,  that  the  persons 
applying  are  in  want  of  medical  advice  and  can  m  no 
other  way  obtain  it. 

The  Medical  College  connected  with  the  Hospital  was 
the  first  in  this  country  to  introduce  clinical  teachmg 
at  the  bedside  of  the  patient;  this  method  of  teaching 
has  continued  ever  since  one  of  its  most  distinguishmg 
features;  and  the  close  connection  between  hospital  and 
college  has  enabled  the  managers  to  mature  and  elabo- 
rate the  original  plan  to  an  extent  which  is  deemed  un- 
equalled by  any  other  school  in  this  country.    With 
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this  method  of  teaching,  in  later  years,  the  graded 
system  of  instruction  has  been  united;  a  great  step  in 
adrance,  as  it  enables  the  junior  student  to  confine 
himself  to  the  primary  branches,  whilst  the  senior 
classes  can  devote  their  time  to  the  higher  studies. 

There  are  two  terms  each  year;  the  "Preliminary 
Term,"  principally  intended  for  less  advanced  students, 
commences  at  the  end  of  September  and  closes  with  the 
beginning  of  the  "  Regular  Term,"  which  now  opens 
on  the  2d  of  January  each  year  and  continues  for  five 
months;  the  number  of  students  at  the  regular  term  of 
the  winter  of  1882-83,  was  154;  the  number  of 
graduates,  54.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  the 
number  of  graduates  is  893,  and  they  are  now  found 
not  only  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  also  in 
the  adjacent  and  even  distant  foreign  countries. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  accidents  happen- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,  the  Board  of  Health  stationed 
an  Ambulance  Surgeon  in  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  when  the  ambulance  system  was  first  intro- 
duced in  Brooklyn.  A  number  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  also  permanently  stationed  at  the  hospital, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  are  ready  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night  to  take  charge  of  severe 
cases  which  are  taken  there,  and  prescribe  for  them, 
until  the  regular  visiting  staff  can  be  summoned. 

In  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  great 
improvements  made  two  years  ago,  the  managers  intro- 
duced, on  their  completion,  the  system  of  trained 
nurses,  and  opened  a  school  where  this  class  of  nurses 
can  receive  a  thorough  education  by  practical  instruc- 
tion at  the  bedside,  and,  also,  by  lectures  delivered  by 
the  professors  attached  to  the  college.  There  is  but 
one  other  training  school  in  this  country — in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati — where  a  similar  close  connection  between 
hospital  and  college  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  man- 
agers so  complete  a  corps  of  instructors  and  lec- 
turers, of  thorough  training  and  long  experience  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.  At  the  head  of  the  Train- 
ing School  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  leading  New  York  schools,  of 
long  experience  in  her  profession,  has  been  placed. 
The  school  furnishes  at  present  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  nurses  for  the  requirements  of  the  hospital; 
and  also  sends  them  out  for  employment  iii  such 
private  families  as  may  have  occasion  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  services. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital  received,  formerly, 
a  small  annual  appropriation  from  the  state  ;  but  this 
\™  cut  off,  when  the  new  Constitution  forbade  the 
appropriation,  by  the  Legislature,  of  moneys  to  pri- 
vate corporations.  The  Hospital  receives,  from  the 
oity  of  Brooklyn,  |4,000  ;  the  Dispensary,  $1,500  per 
annum;  all  other  expenses  beyond  these  two  amounts,  so 
tar  as  they  are  not  covered  by  the  moderate  income 
erived  from  pay  patients,  are  borne  by  the  managers 
and  their  friends. 


The  management  of  the  institution  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Regents,  consisting  of  25  members, 
divided  in  five  classes,  each  class  serving  for  five 
years.  In  all  professional  matters,  the  "Council," 
consisting  of  not  less  than  four,  and  not  more  than  ten 
members,  who  hold  their  appointment  during  good 
behavior,  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  Regents. 
There  is  also  a  Faculty  of  the  Hospital  and  a  Faculty 
of  the  College,  who  form,  with  the  Council  in  their 
respective  departments,  a  "  Joint  Board,"  and  submit  to 
the  Regents  such  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
institution,  as  they  may  jointly  mature,  but  no  changes 
or  additions  can  be  made  unless  approved  and  ordered 
by  the  Regents.  The  Regents  have  also  the  power  to 
grant  and  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  and  Faculty 
of  the  College. 

The  first  Board  of  Officebs  consisted  of  Samuel 
Sloan,  Pres.j  Samuel  W.  Slocum,  Vice-Pres.;  Cornelius 
Dever,  Treas.;  C.  N.  Bovee,  Sec.  Samuel  Sloan  con- 
tinued President  until  March  28,  1864,  when  he  re- 
signed ;  and  Theodore  Polhemus,  Jr.,  was  elected  in 
his  stead.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Polhemus,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  May,  1865,  by  Joseph  Ripley,  who  continued 
in  the  presidency  until  May,  1866,  when  he  resigned, 
on  hie  removal  from  Brooklyn ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  J.  Yan  Nostrand.  The  latter  acted  till  April, 
1875,  when  he  resigned;  he  was  followed  by  Thomas 
H.  Rodman,  who  still  occupies  the  position. 

The  present  Officers  are:  Thos.  H.  Rodman,  Pres.j 
Reuben  W.  Ropes,  Vice-Pres. ;  Francis  E.  Dodge, 
Treas.;  Wm.  J.  Osborne,  Sec;  Wm.  H.  Dudley,  M.  D. 
President  of  the  Collegiate  Department;  Professor 
Samuel  G.  Armor,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ; 
Professor  Jarvis  S.  Wight,  M.  D.,  Registrar. 

Council:  William  H.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  Pres.j  Chaun- 
cey  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D. ;  George  G.  Hopkins,  M.  D.; 
John  L.  Zabriskie,  M.  D.,  Joel  W.  Hyde,  M.  D.,  Sec. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital  Dispensary,  form  but  one  cor- 
porate body,  and  have,  therefore,  but  one  set  of  ofiicers. 


Dr.  Theodore  Lewis  Mason,  was  born  in  Cooperstown, 
in  this  State,  in  1803.  After  a  tliorough  classical  education, 
under  the  tuition  of  his  grandfather,  he  began  his  medical 
education  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  studying  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  David  Hosack, 
and  took  his  degree  in  1825.  For  seven  years  he  practiced  at 
Wilton,  Conn.,  then  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  in  1834  moved  to  Brooklyn, 
where  he  began  the  labor  that  will  endear  his  name  as  long 
as  charitable  work  shall  be  recorded.  He  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  George  Marvin,  which  lasted  for  thirteen  years. 
When  Dr.  Mason  first  came  to  Bi-ooklyn,  no  provision  existed 
for  the  sick  poor  ;  he  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Cominon 
Council,  urging  some  action  on  their  part  in  the  matter,  in 
conformity  with  a  clause  in  the  city  charter  on  the  subject ; 
unsuccessful  at  that  time,  he  again  pressed  the  matter,  when 
the  Hon.  Cyrus  P.  Smith  became  Mayor  in  1839,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Common  Council  to  donate  a  small 
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sum  for  the  support  of  a  city  hospital.  This  institution  was 
called,  from  its  location,  the  Adams  Street  Hospital.  Dr. 
Mason  was  made  Senior  Surgeon  and  President  of  a  Board  of 
Managers,  who,  by  their  enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  demon- 
strated the  utility  of  the  hospital.  But  a  change  in  the  city's 
administration  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  and  the  institution  was 
closed.  The  good  accomplished  by  this  attempt  was  not  lost 
however,  and  Dr.  Mason  was  consulted  by  charitable  citizens, 
with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  new  hospital ;  the  liber- 
ality of  a  private  citizen  rendered  the  plan  feasible  and  the 
labor  was  begun.  Dr.  Mason  was  influential  in  the  framing 
of  the  charter  and  selection  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
medical  staff  of  the  new  institution.  As  Senior  Surgeon  he 
labored  in  this  hospital  work  till  failing  health  compelled  his 
resignation.  As  time  passed,  and  the  growth  of  Brooklyn 
became  an  assured  fact,  several  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
the  city,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Mason,  conceived  and  carried 
out  the  idea  of  establishing  a  hospital  and  medical  school, 
and  in  1858  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  was  organized. 
Dr.  Mason  was  elected  president  of  the  collegiate  department, 
and  by  successive  re-election  held  that  oflBce  until  within  a 
year  of  his  death ;  in  all,  a  period  of  one  and  twenty  years. 
Early  identified  with  the  movement  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
then  defective  sanitary  regulations  of  New  York  city  and 
Brooklyn,  Dr.  Mason  was  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
"Citizens'  Association  of  New  York,"  that  visited  the  Legis- 
lature of  1864  to  advise  and  aid  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
labor  of  his  life  was  the  vindication  of  his  belief  that  inebri- 
ety is  a  disease.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  early 
in  his  professional  career,  and  he  spoke  and  wrote  almost 
constantly  on  the  subject.  Among  his  many  monographs  on 
the  topic,  one  address — Inebriety  a  Disease — was  published  and 
circulated,  not  alone  here,  but  in  other  States  and  countries, 
and  in  Great  Britain  was  largely  quoted  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablishing of  inebriate  asylums  there.  By  his  efforts  the  Ine- 
briate Home  for  Kings  County  was  chartered  in  1866,  and  untU 
his  death  he  was  President  and  Consulting  Physician  of  that 
institution.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates,  was  elected  President 
of  that  body  in  1875,  and  held  the  office  for  several  years. 
Dr.  Mason  was  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety from  1834  till  his  death,  and  was  its  president  in  1842-'43; 
a  permanent  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society ;  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  ;  of  the  International  Medical 
Association,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  a  Resident 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  was  one 
of  the  fpunders,  a  life  member  and  director,  of  the  L.  I.  His- 
torical Society,  and  in  1874  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  His  long  and  useful  life  ended 
February  13,  1883,  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 


Wm.  Henry  Dudley,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  October,  1811,  of  English  parents ;  his  father  was 
Sheldon  Dudley;  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Evans  Dudley.  His 
early  education  having  been  completed  in  his  native  country, 
he  chose  the  medical  profession  for  the  pursuit  of  his  life,  and 
entered  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  in  1831. 
Graduating  from  there  in  1833,  his  desire  to  see  the  world  in- 
duced him  to  accept  a  government  appointment  in  the  "West 
Indies,  and  he  left  in  the  same  year  for  Jamaica,  where  he 
was  appointed  Health  Officer  and  Surgeon  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  at  Port  Maria.  Whilst  holding  that  oflice  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Kings  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Jamaica.  During  his  stay  in  the  island  he  married 
Emily  W.  Fitzgibbon  ;  in  1841  he  came  with  his  wife  on  a 
visit  to  this  country,  and  decided  soon  after  on  permanently 


remaining  here,  where  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  much  greater  opportunities  presented  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1843  Dr.  Dudley  received  a  diploma  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  •  in 
1843  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  and  made  that  city  his  permanent 
home. 

In  1851  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Curators  oftheNewYork 
Medical  College,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  several  years' 
he  was  also  elected  a  permament  member  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  took  an  active  pait  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital;  and 
later  in  that  of  the  St.  John's  Hospital,  of  which  organization 
he  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  professional  adviser  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

In  1859  his  wife  died;  he  married  again  (in  1861),  Charlotte 
G.  Duckwitz,  of  Brooklyn,  by  whom  he  has  three  children 
one  daughter  and  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  has  chosen 
the  profession  of  his  father,  while  the  second  is  studying  for 
the  law. 

Ever  since  coming  to  this  country.  Dr.  Dudley  has  steadfastly 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  for  which  medical 
men  are  generally  chosen,  or  even  to  accept  a  nomination  for 
a  position  strictly  within  the  medical  profession,  when  his 
doing  so  might  interfere,  in  the  least,  with  his  private  prac- 
tice. His  axiom  was  always,  that  he  belonged  to  his  patients, 
and  that  anything  which  tended  to  divert  his  attention  from 
them  to  other  matters  or  other  pursuits,  was  an  injustice  to 
those  who  placed  their  health  and  their  well-being  in  his 
care.  When  we  consider  this  leading  principle  of  his  hfe,  we 
are  not  astonished  at  the  great  and  rare  success  which  he 
has  achieved  as  a  practitioner;  nor  do  we  wonder  at  the  love 
and  veneration  which  is  felt  for  him  by  those  whose  fami- 
lies he  has  visited  in  the  dark  hours  of  sickness,  giving  them 
not  only  the  benefit  of  the  great  resources  of  his  profession, 
but  becoming  to  them  a  friend,  such  as  is  never  more  needed 
than  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  adversity.  If  Dr.  Dudley 
has  deviated,  in  one  thing,  from  his  great  principle  of  liv- 
ing only  for  his  patients,  it  is  in  his  connection  with  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  its  organi- 
zation at  a  time  when  his  ordinary  pursuits  were  perhaps  not 
sufficient  to  divert  his  mind  from  a  great  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained. He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Council, 
and  was  also  elected  to  the  Board  of  Eegents,  when  a  change 
in  the  charter  made  medical  men  eligible  thereto.  In  1881, 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Mason,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Collegiate  Department  and  he  fills  that  posi- 
tion to  this  day.  From  the  day  when  the  institution  was  called 
into  existence  to  the  present  moment,  Dr.  Dudley  has  not 
only  largely  contributed  to  its  financial  support,  but  he  has 
also  watched  over  it  and  its  inmates  with  a  fatherly,  never- 
failing  and  never-tiring  care.  And,  if  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital  is  to-day  in  a  flourishing  condition,  anda  great  future 
before  it,  it  is  principally  owing  to  him.  He  never  despaired 
in  the  darkest  hour,  and  never  lost  his  faith  in  the  final  suc- 
cess of  a  work  which  has  almost  become  a  part  of  himself. 


Chauncey  L.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  M.  D. -In  the  long  list  of 
Brooklyn's  eminent  physicians,  no  name  stands  higher  than 
that  of  Chauncey  L.  MitcheU.  For  nearly  forty  years,  from 
a  time  when  the  city  scarcely  had  outgrown  its  village  stage, 
until  it  stands  third  in  the  Union  in  population,  with  corres- 
ponding accessions  in  wealth,  intelligence  and  whatever  goes 
to  make  up  a  great  community,  he  has  pursued  here  n 
chosen  profession,  with  untiring  industry,  unflagging  zea , 
and  rare  success.  .  ~ 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  bom  in  New  Canaan,  in  the  State  ot  w  " 
necticut,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1813.    He  is  of  F"""^ 
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descent;  his  ancestors  from  Halifax,  England,  landed  In  Bos- 
ton, August  ITth,  1635,  and  have  been  residents  of  this 
country  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half.  His  father,  Minott 
Mitchell,  was  an  able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  and  for  many 
years  a  leader  of  the  Bar  of  Westchester  county,  New  York. 
His  mother,  Eliza  Leeds  Silliman,  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut family  whose  name  appears  so  often  and  so  honor- 
ably in  the  literary  and  scientific  history  of  the  country.  It 
may  have  been  due  to  hereditary  tendencies  in  the  direction 
of  intellectual  activity,  acquired  from  both  the  paternal  and 
the  maternal  side,  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  could  read 
fluently  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  that  at  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  studying  Latin.  He  was  sent  to  the  New  Canaan 
(Connecticut)  Academy,  where  he  prosecuted  the  studies  pre- 
paratory tor  entering  college,  until  their  near  completion,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years.  Two  more  years  were  passed  at 
other  like  institutions,  and  the  next  four  in  studying  law 
under  his  father's  supervision.  Having  arrived  at  a  suitable 
age,  his  academic  studies  were  revised  under  a  private  tutor, 
such  others  as  were  necessary  were  completed,  and  he  en- 
tered the  junior  class  in  Union  College  in  1831.  His  standing 
in  aE  departments  during  his  collegiate  life  was  among  the 
first,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  he  was  appointed  class 
orator.    He  was  honorably  graduated  in  1833. 

Of  the  learned  professions,  for  one  of  which  his  father  had 
designed  him,  he  selected  that  of  medicine;  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice  is  fuUy  proved  by  a  conspicuous  success,  which 
could  have  been  achieved  only  with  the  aids  of  a  singular 
mental  adaptiveness  to  the  work,  no  less  than  the  special 
training  which  he  brought  to  it. 

In  order  to  secure  this  training,  for  which  a  liberal  educa- 
tion had  furnished  a  broad  foundation,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  was  matriculated  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
thoroughness  and  zeal  which  have  characterized  his  whole 
career,  especially  marked  this  period  of  it.  He  studied  under 
Professor  Joseph  M.  Smith,  whose  intelligent  and  stimulating 
instruction  perhaps  never  met  with  heartier,  more  sympa- 
thetic, or  more  fruitful  co-operation.  An  economist  of  time 
and  a  niggard  of  recreation,  the  student  found  his  chief 
pleasure  in  books  and  demonstrations;  and  early  morning  and 
late  night  found  him  at  his  work.  In  this  early  experience 
and  these  severe  labors,  such  as  few  care  to  encounter,  and 
fewer  still  are  able  to  bear,  the  future  practitioner,  with 
patient  painstaking,  marked  out  the  lines  of  his  remarkable 
professional  success. 

When  Dr.  Mitchell  was  a  student,  the  opportunities  for  sci- 
entific education  in  this  country  were  far  more  limited  than 
they  now  are.  Therefore,  after  he  had  received  his  degree 
from  the  New  York  CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
1836,  he  resolved,  in  conformity  with  his  purpose  of  equip- 
pmg  himself  as  completely  as  possible  for  his  life  work,  to 
continue  his  studies  abroad.  Accordingly,  in  1837,  after  a 
Wl  term  of  service  as  walker  and  resident  physician  in  the 
New  York  Hospital,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  The  next  two 
years  were  spent  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  most  of 
the  time  in  Paris,  where  he  improved,  to  the  full,  the  teaching 
ot  the  great  professors  gathered  there,  and  of  the  then  un- 
equalled school  of  the  French  hospitals. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  he  began 
practice  m  the  city  of  New  York.  He  also  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Northern  Dispensary,  then  located  in  Fourth 
reet  where  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Cammann  in  the 
jpartment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs  Not  long 
0^17  ^T.  '""^^^  *°  ^^^  Professorship  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
^Wleton  (Vermont)  Medical  College.  The  duties  of  this 
position  were  in  the  direct  line  of  the  specialty  which  had 


engaged  his  attention  in  Europe.  The  chair  which  he  filled 
successfully  until  1845,  enabled  him  not  only  to  share  his 
acquired  knowledge  with  others,  but  to  push  his  special  sci- 
entific investigations  still  further. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Mitchell  transferred  his  practice  from  New 
York  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  among 
his  local  contemporaries. 

The  more  important  part  of  the  history  of  Brooklyn  has 
been  made  during  Dr.  Mitchell's  life  and  work  in  it.  Almost 
all  of  its  public  institutions  of  significance  and  value  have 
been  born  and  have  matured  within  his  observation,  and  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  some  of  them,  he  has 
contributed  time,  labor  and  money,  unostentatiously  but  lib- 
erally. For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Kings 
County  Medical  Society,  serving  for  three  terms  as  its  Presi- 
dent, and  been  always  actively  concerned  in  its  advancement. 
He  is  a  member  also  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine; 
of  the  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men. 
He  belonged  to  the  first  Board  of  Visiting  Physicians  of  the 
Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dispensary  and  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital. He  is  still  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  latter  and 
of  its  Board  of  Regents.  He  is  a  consulting  physician  of  St. 
John's  Hospital,  and  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Men.  He  has 
represented  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  in  the  State 
Medical  Society;  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention, 
which  formed  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  for 
several  years  represented  in  the  latter  the  Kings  County 
Medical  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  among  the  original  members  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  and  is  stUl,  as  he  has  been  for  years, 
one  of  its  trustees. 

While  he  has  long  been  a  conscientious  and  consistent  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  he  lays  more  stress  upon  a  practical  Chris- 
tian life,  and  is  a  severe  and  critical  judge  of  his  own  conduct 
in  that  relation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims (Dr.  Storrs,  Pastor),  and  was  one  of  its  founders. 

As  in  professional,  so  in  political  afifairs;  Dr.  Mitchell  comes 
to  his  conclusions  after  mature  deliberation,  and  his  convic- 
tions, when  formed,  are  strong  and  earnest.  He  is  not  a 
politician,  but  is  an  attentive  observer  of  the  affairs  of  the 
City,  State  and  Nation,  and  has  decided  opinions,  to  which, 
upon  occasion,  he  gives  expression  with  intelligence  and 
candor.  He  is,  however,  above  all  things  a  professional  man, 
and  the  steadfastness  with  which  he  has  put  his  chosen  call- 
ing before  other  interests,  largely  explains  his  mastery  of  it. 
His  methods  are  conservative  and  cautious,  rather  than  radi- 
cal or  innovating,  but  he  is  fully  abreast  of  the  learning  of 
the  time,  and  his  patients  never  fail  to  get  the  benefit  of  later 
studies  and  discoveries. 

Among  his  friends,  Dr.  Mitchell  is  a  cultivated  and  com- 
panionable man;  and,  as  a  citizen,  he  is  generous,  public- 
spirited  and  influential. 

He  has  been  thrice  married;  in  1843,  to  Caroline  L.,  daugh- 
ter of  B.  F.  Langdon,  Esq.,  of  Oastleton,  Vt.;  in  1857,  to 
Frances  E.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Rome, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.;  and,  in  1875,  to  Kate  M.,  daughter  of 
J.  M.  Van  Cott,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


St.  Mary's  General  Hospital,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  St.  Mark's  avenue,  between 
Rochester  and  Buffalo  avenues,  is  the  outcome  of  a  less 
pretentious  institution,  namely,  St.  Mary's  Female 
Hospital,  incorporated  in  1868,  and  first  located  at  247 
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Clinton  street.  The  plot  of  ground  on  which  the 
building  stands — ^being  an  entire  block,  with  a  frontage 
on  St.  Mark's  avenue  of  VOO  feet,  and  running  along 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  avenues  225  feet  to  Prospect 
place — was  purchased  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Loughlin, 
in  1878.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  October  18th, 
1879;  and  the  present  structure,  the  western  wing — 
(about  one-third  the  entire  building),  extending  165  feet 
on  St.  Mark's  avenue  and  225  feet  in  the  direction  of 
Prospect  place — was  formally  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  December  I'Zth,  1882;  though  owing  to  nu- 
merous applications,  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit 
many  patients,  principally  surgical,  during  the  three 
or  four  weeks  preceding. 

The  hospital,  as  it  now  stands,  can  accommodate 
from  250  to  300  patients.  The  architect  was  P.  C. 
Keely. 

The  incorporators,  constituting  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
are:  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Loughlin,  Rev.  E.  J.  O'Reilly, 
Jno.  D.  Keiley,  Jr.,  John  J.  Kiernan,  Dr.  John  Byrne 
and  James  Clyne,  together  with  three  members  of  the 
order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  all  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

In  the  fall  of  1882,  the  present  structure  being  near 
completion,  the  Trustees  confided  to  Dr.  John  Byrne 
the  responsible  duty  of  effecting  such  a  professional 
organization  as  he  deemed  most  consistent  with  a 
thoroughly  practical  working  of  the  institution,  and 
one  worthy  the  largest  hospital  in  the  city. 

To  this  end  Dr.  Byrne  summoned  to  his  aid  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Brook- 
lyn, to  whom  he  submitted  his  views,  the  main  novelty 
of  which  consisted  in  his  proposition  to  make  this  a 
hospital  of  specialties,  and  thus  not  only  the  better 
promote  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity,  but  supply 
a  long-felt  want,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  entire  profession. 

The  result  of  repeated  conferences  was  the  nomina. 
tion  of  the  following  gentlemen,  who  constitute  the 
present  faculty,  and  whose  appointments  were  duly  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 

Consulting  Staff.— ASw»-(/eows  .•  Jarvis  S.  Wight, 
M.  D.;  John  S.  Andrews,  M.  D.  Physicians :  Alex. 
Hutchins,  M.  D. ;  Avery  Segur,  M.  D.;  Edward  Malone, 
M.  D.;  William  Wallace,  M.  D. 

Faculty  of  the  Hospital. — John  Byrne,  M.  D.,  M. 
R.  C,  S.  Ed.,  Dep.  of  Gyuecology  and  Fresident  of  the 


Faculty.  Frank  E.  Rockwell,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Genito- 
urinary Surgery;  Samuel  Santoire,  M.D.,  Dep.  of 
Diseases  of  the  Joints  ;  Charles  Jewett,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of 
Diseases  of  Children  ;  George  R.  Fowler,  M.D.  DeD 
of  Fractures  and  Dislocations;  Benjamin  P.  Vest- 
brook,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Diseases  of  the  Thorax;  George 
R.  Kuhn,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal 
Viscera;  Joel  Wilbur  Hyde,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Obstetrics; 
Landon  Carter  Gray,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Mental  and  Ner- 
vous Diseases  and  Electro-Therapy,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty:  Arthur  Matthewson,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Dis- 
eases of  Eye  and  Ear ;  William  E.  Griffiths,  M.  D. 
Dep.  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Associate  Visiting  Staff. — J.  C.  Schapps,  M.  D.  ■ 
J.  C.  McEvitt,  M.  D.;  Walter  J.  Corcoran,  M.  D.;  Geo! 
R.  Westbrook,  M.  D.;  G.  V.  P.  Convery,  M.  D.;  X  k. 
Ray,  M.  D.;  Herbert  S.  Williams,  M.  D.;  Louis  Kuhn, 
M.  D. ;  Glen  D.  Butler,  M.  D. ;  John  D.  Sullivan,  M.  D.; 
Charles  H.  Terry,  M.D. ;  A.J.  Dower,  M.D. ;  John 
Harrigan,  M.  D.;  Joseph  E.  Smith,  M.D. ;  Isaac  H. 
Piatt,  M.  D.;  Charles  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.;  J.T.  McGay, 
M.  D. ;  Joseph  A.  Kene,  M.  D. ;  W.  J.  Brandt,  M.  D.; 
J.  F.  O'Connell,  M.D.;  Thomas  A.  Joye,  M.D.;  Job 
Corbin,  M.  D.;  A.  W.  Ford,  M.  D. 

Thomas  R.  French,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Laryngologist; 
Alexander  H.  P.  Leuf,  M.  D.,  Pathologist;  Joseph  H. 
Hunt,  M.  D.,  Curator  and  Microsoopist. 

Resident  Staff. — C.  E.  Dority,  M.  D. ;  F.  6.  Curtis, 
M.  D. ;  F.  E.  Tieste,  M.  D.;  B.  J.  Hammill,  M.  D. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  is  non-sectarian  in  the  strictest  X 
sense  of  the  term,  neither  creed  nor  color  being  an 
obstacle  to  admission;  and,  while  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  well-furnished  private  rooms  for  both  sexes,  and 
wards  for  patients  whose  means  permit  of  a  mod- 
erate compensation  for  board  and  treatment,  yet  the 
average  proportion  of  free  patients  is  not  less  than 
80  per  cent.  It  is  supported,  thus  far,  wholly  by 
voluntary  contributions.  A  commodious  ward  has 
been  set  apart  for  children's  diseases.  There  is  also  an 
efficient  ambulance  service. 

The  clinical  work  of  the  hospital,  both  medical  and 
surgical,  is  open  to  the  entire  profession.  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  organize  an  out-door  department  to  meet 
the  wants  of  this  out-lying  district,  so  soon  as  the 
necessary  means  can  be  provided. 


John  Byrne,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was 
born  at  Kilkeel,  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  October  13, 
1835.  His  father,  Stephen  Byrne,  who  was  an  extensive  and 
successful  merchant,  sent  his  son,  at  an  early  age,  to  a  lead- 
ing classical  seminary  at  Belfast.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he 
became  the  pupil  of  a  celebrated  classical  and  mathematical 
preceptor.  Rev.  William  Craig,  a  Moravian  minister,  in  his 
native  town.  Having  thus  received  a  thorough  preliminary 
education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  as  a  pupd  f 
Dr.  Daniel  Murray,  a  prominent  general  practitioner,  m 
Belfast.  He  matriculated  at  the  Royal  institution  of  tha,t 
city  in  1843,  where  he  completed  his  first  "  annus  medious, 
comprising,  in  addition  to  practical  pharmacy  and  chemistry, 
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lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  hospital  attendance, 
and  dissections;  such  course  being  recognized  and  required 
by  the  curricula  of  the  various  British  colleges.  During  the 
succeeding  five  years,  his  professional  studies  were  pursued 
in  the  Universities  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the 
last  session  having  been  spent  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1846.  His  professional  career  opened  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  charge  of  a  temporary  fever  hospital  in  his  native 
country,  during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  in  1846-'47.  His  se- 
lection for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  this  respon- 
sible position,  was  based  mainly  on  his  unusually  large  hos- 
pital experience,  amounting  to  over  four  years'  actual 
attendance.  By  the  introduction  of  important  sanitary  mea" 
sures,  and  the  systematic  general  management  of  this  in- 
stitution, the  mortality  during  his  service  was  remarkably 
reduced,  so  much  so  as  to  call  forth  flattering  commendations 
from  British  government  officials,  and  a  handsome  testi- 
monial from  the  local  public  authorities.  He  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn  in  1848. 

In  1853,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  professional  associations, 
he  graduated  at  the  New  York  Medical  College,  then  located 
in  East  Thirteenth  street.  '  He  was  one  of  the  originators  and 
active  founders  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  in  1856. 
An  extensive  general  practice  of  fifteen  years  found  him  in 
1860  eminently  qualified  to  adopt  any  one  of  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine  or  surgery  as  a  specialty,  and  he  selected 
diseases  of  women  as  the  branch  most  congenial  to  his  tastes. 
In  1868,  through  the  assistance  of  a  few  charitable  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  he  organized  St.  Mary's  Female  Hospital  in  Dean 
street,  to  which  he  was  appointed  Surgeon-in-Chief ,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  the 
accommodations  having  been  found  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  increasing  demands  of  that  class  of  sufferers  for  whose 
special  benefit  the  institution  was  established,  the  construc- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  General  Hospital  was  decided  on,  and  the 
building  commenced  in  1879. 

On  account  of  the  widespread  reputation  obtained  by  the 
former  institution,  through  his  untiring  efforts  and  the  active 
co-operation  of  his  professional  associates,  the  incorporators 
and  trustees  of  the  new  enterprise  entrusted  to  him  the  or- 
ganization of  its  present  medical  and  surgical  staff. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  able  papers,  and  numerous  peri- 
odical contributions  on  subjects  connected  with  gynecology, 
besides  monographs,  prominent  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, "  Researches  and  observations  on  Pelvic  Heematocele  " 
(1862);  "Clinical  Notes  on  the  Electric  Cautery  in  Uterine 
Surgery"  (1872);  "Amputations  and  Excisions  of  the  Cervix 
Uteri,"  etc.  (1877). 

He  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  science  of  elec- 
tro-physics, and  to  his  experimental  researches  in  this  depart- 
ment the  profession  is  indebted  for  the  very  complete  galvano- 
cautery  apparatus  which  bears  his  name. 

He  is  a  feUow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine; 
member  and  late  president  of  the  New  York  Obstetrical  So- 
ciety; fellow  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society;  late 
^imical  Professor  of  Uterine  Surgery  in  the  Long  Island 
ouege  Hospital;  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
cmtion;  member  of  the  New  York  State  and  Kings  County 
leaical  Societies;  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  St.  Mary's  Female 
^spital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  department  of  Gynecology, 
Mttesidentof  the  Faculty  of  St.  Mary's  General  Hospital. 


U\^  ^^^^'^^^^^  Episcopal  Hospital.-Upon  the 

gn  land  on  the  block  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
«eets  and  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues,  stands  this 


new  hospital,  which  Mr.  George  I.  Seney  presented  to 
that  denomination.  The  central  building  fronts  on 
Sixth  street,  and  is  92  by  156  feet,  and  four  stories  in 
height;  the  architecture  is  that  of  the  Renaissance;  the 
material  is  mainly  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  with 
trimmings  of  brown  stone.  It  is  entirely  fire-proof. 
Its  cost  is  $300,000.  The  hospital  is  intended  to 
accommodate  about  300  patients.  There  will  be  two 
2-story  pavilions,  one  on  each  of  the  main  buildings, 
and  40  feet  distant,  to  be  used  as  wards.  There  will 
also  be  six  smaller  detached  buildings,  including  a 
mortuary  chapel,  dissecting-room,  engine-house,  etc., 
which  are  not  yet  (1884)  built.  The  buildings  are  con- 
structed on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  discoveries  in  science  and  medicine. 

St.  John's  Hospital. — See  our  sketch  of  The 
Church  Charity  Foundation. 

The  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  was 
established  April  15th,  1868,  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Johnson  streets,  by  a  number  of  benevolent 
citizens.  Its  success  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, more  spacious  accommodations  were  soon 
needed,  and  the  fine  brick  building.  No.  190  Washing- 
ton street,  having  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  AprU, 
1869. 

It  was  established  as  a  purely  benevolent  institution. 
Year  by  year  its  work  increased,  till,  in  1881,  larger 
accommodations  were  found  indispensable,  and  the 
Juvenile  High  School  building,  100  Livingston  street, 
was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $47,500  and  converted  into 
a  hospital. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  hospital  more  than 
40,000  cases  have  been  treated,  and  this  work  has  been 
wholly  gratuitous.  Clinical  instruction  has  been  given 
daily  in  this  institution,  to  such  medical  students  as  have 
chosen  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

S.  B.  Chittenden  was  President  of  the  hospital  from 
its  establishment  until  1882.  The  present  olficers  are: 
E.  E.  Squibb,  President;  C.  D.  Robbins,  Vice-President; 
A.  D.  Wheelock,  Treasurer;  F.  H.  Colton,  M.  D., 
Secretary;  Chas.  Meyer,  Superintendent. 

Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives. — Early  in 
the  summer  of  1881,  half  a  dozen  philanthropic  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Brooklyn  sent  out  a  call  to  the 
benevolent  people  of  the  city  to  meet  in  the  parlors  of 
Plymouth  Church,  to  consider  the  great  need  of  a  home 
for  consumptives.  It  had  been  found  that  the  doors  of 
all  hospitals  were  closed  against  this  class  of  sufferers, 
and  that  the  alms-house  alone  was  accessible  to  them. 
Certain  cases  of  peculiar  need  appealed  to  the  hearts  of 
the  few  who  issued  the  call,  and  who  were  gladdened 
by  the  response  of  about  fifty  persons,  mostly  ladies, 
from  various  churches  in  the  city.  This  meeting  was 
followed  by  others  of  increased  numbers,  resulting  in  a 
speedy  and  permanent  organization.  It  was  resolved 
not  to  limit  this  new  enterprise  by  making  an  asylum 
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for  one  class  only,  but  to  found  one  home  in  the  city 
whose  doors  should  be  broad  enough  to  admit  any  one, 
irrespective  of  creed,  color,  sex  or  nationality;  and 
further,  not  to  restrict  it  to  consumptives  only,  but  to 
admit  to  its  consolations  such  other  sick  as  might  be 
unable  to  find  entrance  elsewhere.  Therefore,  in  due 
time,  the  society  was  incorporated,  under  the  name  of 
the  Garfield  Memorial  Home,  with  a  charter  wherein 
the  declared  object  was  to  provide  a  comfortable  home 
for  invalids,  especially  consumptives. 

An  ordinary  dwelling  house  on  Washington  avenue 
was  rented  by  the  society  in  August,  1881.  A  matron 
was  secured,  one  nurse  and  one  steward.  The  house 
was  soon  filled;  and,  from  the  very  first,  need  was  felt  of 
more  room.  In  April,  1882,  the  trustees  purchased  the 
building  now  occupied,  at  No.  219  Raymond  street, 
where  there  are  beds  for  twenty-nine  patients,  each  fitted 
with  a  wire  woven  mattress  and  hair  mattress  above. 
This  seemed  a  real  necessity,  so  emaciated  is  this  class, 
and  often  long  confined  to  their  beds.  To  most  of  them 
such  a  luxury  was  beyond  anything  hoped  for.  Food 
of  the  most  nutritious  kind  is  furnished,  the  one  item 
of  milk  amounting  to  thirty  or  forty  quarts  per  day. 

It  is  just  to  say  that  this  institution  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday.  For  a  long  time  he  gave 
not  only  his  money  but  himself  to  it.  Without  his 
efforts  it  would  not  have  been.  The  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission  have  remembered  it  with  their  pleasing  charity. 
Several  persons  have  furnished  rooms  in  the  building; 
and,  in  one  case.  Dr.  Scudder's  Church  has  furnished 
an  entire  ward.  The  physicians,  who  represent  both  the 
Homoeopathic  and  Allopathic  schools  of  medicine,  have 
rendered  their  services  gratuitously,  and  religious 
services  have  been  held  regularly  at  the  home. 

Keith  Home,  for  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  No. 
883  St.  Mark's  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— May  1,  1874, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Keith,  who  had  been  for  several  years  an 
instructor  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Persons,  opened  a  home  at  the  corner  of  Madi- 
son street  and  Tompkins  avenue,  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  feeble-minded  persons,  and  those  who  suffer 
from  nervous  diseases.  The  new  home  had  accommo- 
dations for  six  patients.  Dr.  Jerome  Walker,  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  diseases  of  children,  was  made  consulting 
physician.  In  1876,  Dr.  John  C.  Shaw,  a  specialist  in 
nervous  and  mental  diseases,  was  also  made  a  consult- 
ing physician;  and,  in  1878,  the  institution  was  removed 
to  its  present  location.  During  the  first  five  years,  24 
patients  were  treated  at  the  Home.  In  1 879,  the  Home 
was  removed  to  its  present  location,  and  entitled  the 
Keith  Home.  In  1880,  a  license  to  receive  insane  pa- 
tients was  granted  to  Mrs.  Keith,  by  Dr.  John  Ordro- 
naux,  the  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

In  May,  1880,  Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  formerly  of 
the  Flatbush  Insane  Asylum,  was  appointed  resident 
physician  of  the  Home,  Drs.  Walker  and  Shaw,  still 
acting  as  consulting  physicians.     Since  then,  the  Home 


has  received  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  insanity  of  a 
mild  type,  and  also  patients  suffering  from  nervous  af- 
fections. The  capacity  of  the  Home  was  limited  to  15 
patients,  and  none  but  females  are  received.  It  is  not 
a  benevolent  institution;  derives  no  pecuniary  aid  from 
any  city,  county  or  state  fund;  and,  therefore,  does  not 
receive  any  "  charity  "  or  indigent  patients. 

During  the  past  four  years,  35  patients,  mostly  incur- 
able, have  been  admitted.  Present  Boaed  or  Officees: 
Mrs.  Lydia  Keith,  Manager;  Archibald  Campbell, 
M.  D.,  Mesident  Physician  j  Jerome  Walker,  M.  D, 
and  John  C.  Shaw,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Physicians. 

The  Brookl}'n  City  Dispensary  (incorporated 
March  5,  1850),  commenced  operations  August  10th 
1846,  at  first  in  the  old  Jackson  house,  in  Hudson 
street,  near  Lafayette  street;  and,  a  few  years  after,  ob- 
tained the  use  of  one  of  the  basement  rooms  of  the 
City  Hall,  where  they  remained  until  the  city  officials, 
having  a  wholesome  dread  of  contracting  some  con- 
tagious disease,  agreed  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  institu- 
tion if  removed  to  some  other  place.  The  hack  com- 
pounding-room  of  Bailey's  drug  store.  No.  269  Wash- 
ington street,  was  its  next  refuge;  then  the  first  floor 
of  No.  107  Pineapple  street,  the  whole  of  which  was 
finally  absorbed  by  its  increasing  demands;  and,  finally, 
by  the  exertions  of  the  president,  Thomas  Clarke,  and 
the  trustees,  sufiioient  money  was  raised  to  purchase 
and  furnish  the  premises  on  Tillary  street,  between 
Fulton  and  Washington  streets.  This  building— of 
brick,  25  by  45  feet  in  size,  most  admirably  arranged 
and  equipped  for  its  specific  uses,  and  attended  daily 
by  an  energetic  and  faithful  corps  of  experienced  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  with  a  resident  apothecary,  full 
set  of  instruments,  apparatus,  etc. — presents  a  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  institution 
when  living  here  and  there,  in  basements  and  hired 
houses;  when  the  attending  physicians  were  obliged  to 
use  their  own  private  cases  of  instruments,  and  ofteS 
pay  for  medicines  themselves;  when  the  patients  were 
all  sent  to  some  convenient  drug  store,  where  the  drag- 
gist  was  allowed  five  cents  for  each  prescription  made 
up  for  them;  when  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Benson,  B.  W. 
Delamater  and  others  of  the  trustees,  carried  on  the 
dispensary,  for  months  at  a  time,  out  of  their  own  pri- 
vate means.  The  City  Dispensary  has  trained  many 
prominent  physicians  for  the  useful  positions  which 
they  afterward  occupied  in  the  public  estimation. 

In  1888,  there  were  8,995  different  persons  who  re- 
ceived gratuitous  medical  treatment  at  the  dispensary 
—5,741  females  and  3,254  males,  4,614  being  natives  of 
the  United  States— to  whom  14,338  prescriptions  for 
medicine  were  supplied  free  of  charge. 

Trustees:  John  J.  Stud  well,  Robert  S.  Bussing, 
Alexander  Forman,  Aaron  L.  Reid,  John  M.  Knox,  Jr., 
Samuel  Rowland,  Chas.  E.  Bell,  Jr.,  John  N.  Qmrk, 
Charles  M.  Field,  Frank  Lyman,  Frederick  Cromwell, 
J.  H.  Armington,  Alexis  C.  Smith,  W.  W.  Henshaw, 
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Charles  Griffen,  R.  S.  Bussing,  Jr.,  John  D.  Chase, 
James  W.  Elwell,  George  I.  Seney,  William  M. 
Thomas,  Henry  Rowland,  Arthur  W.  Benson,  George 
"W.  Mead,  Thomas  Clark,  Jr.,  Frank  S.  Benson. 

Officers,  1884  (all  of  whom  have  served  con- 
tinuously for  sixteen  years):  'William  W.  Henshaw, 
Pm.  ■  Aaron  L.  Reid,  First  Vice-Pres.;  John  N.  Quirk, 
Second  Vice-Pres.;  Robert  S.  Bussing,  Sec;  John  J. 

Studwell,  I'reas. 
Medical  Staff:  Dr.  J.   B.  Jones,  department  for 

treatment  diseases  of  females;  Dr.  W.  F.  Swalm  and 
Dr.  John  Merritt,  heart,  throat  and  lungs;  Dr.  N.  A. 
Robhins  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Lewis,  surgical  cases;  Dr.  F. 
Hoyt  and  Dr.  L..Criado,  nervous  and  digestive  diseases; 
Dr.  W.  E.  Spencer  and  Dr.  L.  McPhail,  diseases  of 
children;  Dr.  A.  W.  Brewster,  eye  and  ear  diseases; 
Dr.  A.  Haslett,  skin  diseases ;  Dr.  N.  A.  Robbins,  (this 
department  established  in  1857)  teeth  and  vaccination. 
Dr.  N.  A.  Robbins,  Apothecary. 

The  Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary  was  opened 
August  1st  at  Flatbush  avenue,  near  ITevins  street,  and 
incorporated  August  7th,  1855.  Its  founders  were  : 
Josiah  West,  Jas.  Van  Dyck,  Wm.  Swift,  Wm.  B. 
Dodge,  Thos.  L.  Magagnos,  Wm.  H.  Hallock,  Alex. 
H.  Curtenden  and  D.  Tompkins  Gray.  It  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  its  present  location,  312  Raymond 
street.  It  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  is  managed  by  a 
BoAKD  OF  Trustees  comprising  (1882-3)  Jos.  S.  Spin- 
ney Col.  M.  Bennett,  W.  B.  Maddox,  Jas.  Rorke,  Wm. 
E.  Hines,  John  H.  Ireland,  N.  H.  Clement,  Hugh  Boyd, 
Theophilus  Olena,  Lowell  Talbott,  George  V.  Brower, 
Dr.  Isaac  H.  Barber,  Edward  Daly,  Wm.  J.  Gelston, 
Benjamin  Liniken,  George  L.  Morse  and  Nathaniel 
Beggs. 

Officers  (1882) :  Wm.  E.  Hines,  Pres.;  Dr.  Isaac  H. 
Barber,  First  Vice-Pres.;  Geo.  L.  Morse,  Second  Vice- 
Pres.;  N.  H.  Clement,  Treas.;  George  V.  Brower,  Sec. 
Woman's  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  48  Oebe- 
Toise  place,  near  DeKalb  avenue,  was  organized  in 
October,  1881,  and  incorporated  1882.  Mary  A.  Dixon 
Jones,  M.  D.,  in  her  extensive  practice,  observing  the 
great  and  general  suffering  of  women  who  could  com- 
mand the  best  medical  skill,  and  surround  themselves 
with  every  comfort  that  love  and  money  could  supply, 
was  led  to  consider  how  intolerable  were  the  sorrows  and 
burdens  of  the  mm^  poor  women  of  the  city,  burdened 
with  the  same  physical  ills,  and  yet  wholly  unable  to 
command  medical  help,  or  one  of  the  many  comforts 
which  go  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  more  fa- 
vored sisters. 

Dr.  Jones  tried  to  secure  a  bed  in  the  New  York 
Woman's  Hospital  for  a  needy  Brooklyn  woman,  in 
^ay,  but  could  not  be  accommodated  until  the  next 
October.  Impressed  by  these  and  other  similar  cases, 
01  the  great  necessity  for  such  a  refuge  for  women  in 
rooklyn,  Dr.  Jones  became  a  leader  and  most  earnest 
worker  in  the  establishment  of  this  organization. 


When  the  institution  was  first  organized,  a  dispen- 
sary was  opened  at  81  Raymond  street,  and  was  well 
patronized.  Many  most  pitiful  cases  needed  imme- 
diate hospital  accommodations;  and  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  such  must  be  provided,  either 
by  renting  or  purchasing  a  more  suitable  house.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  an  opportunity  offered  to 
purchase  a  four-story  brick  house,  with  basement, 
having  twenty-four  rooms,  at  48  Debevoise  place. 

On  the  10th  day  of  January,  1883,  the  first  patient 
was  admitted.  It  is  one  of  the  special  objects  of  this 
Hospital  to  take  poor  women  and  restore  them  to  health 
and  to  capabilities  of  labor.  The  Board  of  Managers 
see  the  necessity  of  making  yet  more  extended  ar- 
rangements for  the  accommodation  of  these  sick  people. 
The  Mission  of  the  Dispensary  and  Hospital  is  to  help 
suffering  women  and  children.  During  the  past  year 
over  1,500  visits  of  the  sick  have  been  made  to  the 
Dispensary. 

Medical  Board. —  Consulting  Staff:  J.  H.  Hobart 
Burge,  M.  D.,  Frank  W.  Rockwell,  M.  D.,  John  Byrne, 
M.  D.,  Arthur  Mathewson,  M.   D.,  Surgeons  ;  Landon 
Carter   Gray,  M.  D.,   Francke   H.    Bosworth,    A.  M. 
M.  D.,   James   Watt,   M.    D.,   Prof.   B.    F.    Dawson 
M.  D.,    Physicians  ;  Attending   Physicians  :  Mary  A 
Dixon  Jones,  M.  D.,  W.  B.  Mathewson,  M.  D.,  A.  H. 
P.  Leuf,  M.  D.,   Charles   N.    D.  Jones,  B.    S.,  M.   D 
Dispensary  Physicians  :  Mary  A.  Dixon  Jones,  M.  D 
Wm.  B.  Mathewson,  M.  D.,  A.  H.  P.  Leuf,  M.  D.,  John 
C.  Lester,  M.  D.,  Chapin   Minard,  M.  D.  The  Dispen 
sary  is  open  daily  for  the  reception  of  patients.    The  dis 
pensary  building  is  in  most  thorough  repair.  The  wards 
have  been  remodeled.     Since  January,  1883,  one  thou- 
sand patients  have  been  attended  to,  at  the  Dispensary. 
Oeficees  (1883)  :    Mrs.   E.  M.   Sandford,  Pres.;  Mrs 
Mary  Lewis  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Hoagland,  Vice-Pres. ;  Mrs. 
Geo.    Stannard   and  Miss  M.    D.    Jones,  Secretaries; 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Resseguie,  Treas. 

The  Lucretia  Mott  Dispensary  and  Infirmary^ 
No.  315  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  organ- 
ized October  31,  1881,  and  soon  after  incorporated,  to 
afford  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  women  and 
children,  by  women  physicians.  It  first  numbered 
seven  members;  now  seventeen.  Its  Trustees  were: 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Manning,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Goodenough,  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Bourquin,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Field,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Williams, 
Dr.  Aaron  Wright  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Bunker.  The  work 
of  the  dispensary  has  largely  increased  and  met  with 
great  success.  Oppicees  (1883):  Dr.  Aaron  Wright, 
Pres.;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Manning,  Vice-Pres.;  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Williams,  Sec.;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Goodenough,  Treas.;  Mr. 
Nathan  Comstock,  Counsel. 

Eastern  District  Dispensary.— In  1851,  Captain 
Samuel  Grove,  a  philanthropic  gentleman,  agitated  the 
question  of  establishing  a  dispensary  in  Williamsburg. 
A  few  moderately  successful  meetings  were  held,  and 
a  small  sum  of  money  was  collected.     The  result  of 
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the  meetings  was  that  the  lower  rooms  of  the  frame 
building  on  the  north-east  corner  of  South  First  and 
Fifth  streets,  were  rented,  and  Dr.  Hardcastle  opened 
the  Williamsburg  Dispensary  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1851.  The  first  physicians  who  treated  patients  at  the 
dispensary  were  C.  H.  Schapps,  E.  N.  Colt,  T.  Marseills 
and  B.  F.  Bassett.  Captain  Grove  remained  president 
of  the  Dispensary  Association  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

After  the  annexation  of  Williamsburg  to  Brooklyn, 
the  name  of  the  dispensary  was  changed  by  substitut- 
ing "  Eastern  District "  for  "  Williamsburg."  Captain 
Grove  was  an  honest,  earnest  worker;  but  it  was  left 
for  ex-Senator  Strong,  who  has  been  president  of  the 
trustees  for  many  years,  to  build  up  and  enlarge  the 
institution,  and,  consequently,  increase  its  usefulness. 
To  the  ability  and  tact,  combined  with  energy,  which 
he  brought  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
executive  officer,  much  of  the  success  of  the  institution 
is  due.  After  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  the 
building  became  too  small  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  who  applied  for  relief. 

In  1860,  the  three-story  brick  building  at  No.  165 
Fourth  street  was  leased  from  the  city  at  a  nominal 
rent,  and  was  modestly  fitted  up.  After  a  lapse  of 
several  years,  a  hospital  department,  containing  eight 
or  ten  beds,  was  fitted  up  on  the  second  floor  for  the 
reception  of  accident  patients.  Dr.  Samuel  Brady  was 
the  head  surgeon,  and  he  yet  retains  that  position.  An 
ambulance  was  also  attached  to  the  institution,  and  the 
young  surgeon,  with  the  steward,  occupied  the  upper 
floor,  where  the  cooking  was  done  also.  With  the  in- 
crease of  manufacturing  industries  on  the  water  front, 
including  sugar  and  oil  refiners,  the  number  of  acci- 
dents to  workingmen  also  increased  to  such  a  large  ex- 
tent, that  the  building  was  altogether  too  small  to 
accommodate  them.  Most  of  the  patients  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  City  and  Long  Island  College  Hospitals, 
until  St.  Catharine's  Hospital,  on  Bushwick  avenue 
(one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of  Brooklyn 
hospitals),  was  established.  The  Eastern  District  pa- 
tients were  then  taken  there. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Strong  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing the  trustees  of  the  Eastern  District  Hospital  with 
the  necessity  of  a  larger  building,  suited  to  the  grow- 
ing population  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  patients. 

Ground  was  purchased  as  a  site  on  South  Third 
street,  below  Fourth  street;  and,  after  much  discussion 
and  many  delays,  the  present  handsome  building  was 
erected.  The  new  structui-e  was  built  on  a  rather 
unique  plan,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  commo- 
dious hospital  in  Brooklyn.  The  main  building,  front- 
ing on  South  Third  street,  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  the  two  wings  connected  with  it  are  two  stories 
high  each.  On  the  ground  floors  of  the  wings  the  sev- 
eral clinics  and  the  apothecary's  room  are  located;  and 


the  second  floors,  as  well  as  a  floor  in  the  main  build- 
ing, are  devoted  to  hospital  purposes.  There  are  about 
forty  beds  in  the  building.  There  is  a  room  for  each 
clinic,  and  the  physicians  attend  for  an  hour  at  the 
same  time. 

During  the  thirty -two  years  that  Dr.  Hardcastle  has 
been  connected  with  the  institution,  he  has  faithfully 
and  well  discharged  his  duties  as  apothecary  and  den- 
tist. He  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  Southern  Dispensary  and  Hospital  was 
first  projected  by  an  association  of  individuals  in  1873. 
In  1874,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  above  title 
though  the  hospital  department  was  never  established. 
The  dispensary  was  first  located  on  the  corner  of 
Sackett  and  Court  streets,  in  rooms  over  a  store.  After 
its  incorporation  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location 
at  the  corner  of  Court  street  and  Third  place. 

Nathaniel  Ford,  M.  D.,  was  the  first  President;  fol- 
lowed, in  succession,  by  Edward  P.  IngersoU,  D.  D., 
James  Wall,  M.  D.,  and  the  present  President,  Benja- 
min Richardson. 

At  first,  the  dispensary  was  maintained  by  contribu- 
tions from  a  few  citizens.  Since  its  incorporation  it 
has  had  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  state  of 
$1,000,  and  this  has  defrayed  its  expenses.  Officers 
(1883):  B.  Richardson,  Pres.;  H.  E.  Dubois,  Hce- 
Pres.;  M.  D.  Lawrence,  Sec.;  David  T.  Trundy,  Trm. 
Trustees  :  B.  Richardson,  H.  E.  Du  Bois,  B.  H.  Buell, 
Rev.  E.  J.  O'Reilly,  M.  D.  Lawrence,  John  Bennett, 
Theodore  Ritter,  E.  W.  Mascord,  W.  L.  Harris,  David 
T.  Trundy,  Olaf  F.  Anderson,  Fred.  Webster,  JohnE. 
Wilmarth,  John  R.  Greason  and  N.  B.  Gardner. 

Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  No. 
942  Myrtle  avenue,  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of 
two  incipient  organizations,  the  history  of  which  is  as 
follows  :  June  15,  1876,  a  few  citizens  met  in  St.  Bar- 
nabas' Church,  Bushwick  avenue,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishing  of  a  dispensary  in  the^  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  A  committee  of  six,  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  a  permanent  organization,  presented 
a  report  at  a  meeting  held  Feb.  2,  1877,  which  report 
was  adopted  ;  and  the  "  Bushwick  Dispensary  Associa- 
tion "  was  thereupon  resolved  into  existence.  Standing 
committees  on  finance  and  charter  were  appointed,  and 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  ninety  dollars  were 
made. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Novemhei^ 
1877,  Dr.  F.  L.  Tetamore,  and  a  few  friends,  opened 
rooms  on  DeKalb,  near  Nostrand  avenue,  for  a  Mission 
Sabbath  School.  Shortly  after,  they  fitted  up  a  num- 
ber of  beds,  where  destitute  young  men  could  m 
lodgings.  Places  of  employment  for  such  were  sought, 
and  in  some  instances  found;  and,  besides  these  benev- 
olent undertakings,  the  establishing  of  a  dispensary 
was  planned,  and  actually  began  the  work  of  minister- 
ing to  the  sick  poor  on  December  10th. 
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The  medical  staff  consisted  of  the  following  :  Dr. 
WilliamB,  President;  Dr.  Hunt,  Secretary,  and  Messrs. 
Fowler,  Sizer,  Hamilton,  Crutchley,  King  and  Evans. 
The  work  grew  so  rapidly  upon  them  that  they  cast 
about  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  organization;  and,  in 
seeking  persons  to  become  incorporators  of  the  "  East 
Brooklyn  Dispensary,"  they  learned  of  the  steps  which 
had  already  been  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  "  Bush- 
wick  Dispensary."  This  resulted  in  a  preliminary 
conference,  at  the  house  of  John  M.  Phelps,  of  a  few 
friends  of  each  organization.  On  the  evening  of  Feb. 
13  1878,  a  more  general  meeting  of  the  friends  of  both 
organizations  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  which  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  both 
dispensaries  under  the  name  of  Bushioick  and  East 
Brooklyn  Dispensary.  At  subsequent  meetings  offi- 
cers were  elected,  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
adopted.  A  charter  meantime  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  medical  staff  had  reorganized  ;  an  apothecary  had 
been  secured,  and,  on  March  1,  IS^S,  the  dispensary 
was  opened  at  942  Myrtle  avenue,  with  the  following 
OracBRS  (IBVQ-'SO) :  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  Pres.;  Darwin 
R.  James  and  Hosea  0.  Pearce,  Vice-Presidents;  Jud- 
son  C.  Watson  and  John  S.  Norcross,  Secretaries; 
Frederick Herr,  7Vea«.  Ofpicbks  (1882-88):  Henry  O. 
Pearce,  Pres.;  John  L.  Nostrand,  First  Vice-Pres.; 
Frederick  Herr,  Second  Vice-Pres.;  Eugene  P.  Barnes, 
Rec.  Sec;  William  Valentine,  Oor.  Sec;  A.  Howell 
Topping,  TVeas. 

The  Brooklyn  Sanitarian  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary, 103  Lawrence  street,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  labors  of  T.  S.  Wilcox,  M.  D.,  and  was  organized 
with  seven  members,  December  6th,  1879  (incorporated 
nine  days  later),  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  destitute. 

The  first  managers  were:  George  Wilson,  John 
Francis,  T.  S.  Wilcox,  M.  D.,  Col.  Thos.  Carroll,  Robt. 
L.  Garretson,  F.  M.  Wilcox  and  Wm.  H.  Tintle.  The 
house,  103  Lawrence  street,  was  purchased,  hospital 
beds  supplied,  and  a  dispensary  opened  January  1st, 
1880,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wilcox,  who  has  since  been  House 
Physician  and  General  Superintendent.  A  donation  of 
ll,000  from  Dr.  T.  S.  Wilcox  was  accepted. 

After  an  unsatisfactory  effort  to  organize  a  medical 
staff  from  the  different  schools  of  practice,  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  board,  declaring  the 
practice  in  this  hospital  to  be  that  of  the  Homoeopathic 
school;  with  discretionary  powers  by  the  resident 
physician  to  use  such  remedies  as  in  his  judgment 
should  be  most  beneficial  to  each  particular  case. 

The  first  Officers  were:  George  Wilson,  President; 
John  Francis,  Vice-President;  Thomas  Carroll,  Treas- 
«w;  Prank  M.  Wilcox,  Secretary;  Robert  L.  Garrett- 
8on,  Counselor.  The  succeeding  presidents  were: 
Joseph  E.  Weeden,  1880;  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  1881; 

r.  William  Harris,  1882;  Rev.  B.  F.  Reeve,  1883. 
fie  other  Officers  for  1 88.S  are  as  follows :  Wm.  S.  Ford, 
yice-President;  Rev.  G.  DeB.  Stoddard,   Secretary; 


Wm.  P.  Walsh,  Treasurer;  A.  L.  Martin  and  Henry  A. 
Hine,  Counselors;  Miss  Melissa  M.  Balcom,  Matron  and 
Manager  since  the  opening  of  the  institution.  The 
Board  now  numbers  26  members. 

Ninety-seven  cases  were  treated  in  the  hospital  in 
1883,  and  3,470  in  the  dispensary,  at  a  total  cost  of 
|2,999  ^.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  hospital  is  the 
privilege  that  a  patient  can  be  attended  by  his  own 
physician  while  in  the  hospital,  this  being  the  only  in- 
stitution in  Brooklyn  in  which  such  a  privilege  is 
allowed. 

Medical  and  Subgical  Staff:  Samuel  Eden,  M.  D., 
Surgeon;  N.  A.  Robbins,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon; 
G.  C.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  C.  H.  Bronson,  M.  D.,  William 
Barker,  M.  D.,  H.  G.  Treat,  M.  D.,  and  Henry  Riedt, 
DD.  S.,  Dental  Surgeon. 

This  active  and  useful  institution  has  never  received 
a  dollar  from  the  city,  except  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
excise  moneys,  amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  dollars  yearly.  The  balance  of  its  support 
comes  from  private  sources. 

There  are  ten  patients  at  present  in  the  house,  which 
has  but  ten  regular  beds,  with  means  of  extemporising 
as  many  more  extra.  Estimates  are  being  made  to 
enlarge  this  hospital  at  once  to  double  its  present 
capacity. 

The  Brooklyn  Diet  Dispensary. — In  Decem- 
ber, 1875,  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  by  appoint- 
ment in  the  parlors  of  Mrs.  George  Stannard,  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  the  question  of  relief  for  the  sick 
poor.  They  decided  to  organize  a  society  under  the 
name  of  the  Piet  Relief  Association.  Although  they 
collected  only  a  little  more  than  fifty  dollars,  they 
went  forward,  feeling  confident  that  the  money  would 
come  when  the  nature  of  the  work  should  be  under- 
stood. At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1876,  a  constitution  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  ProoMyn  Piet  Dispen- 
sary Association,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  object, 
viz.,  to  dispense  to  the  sick  poor  such  diet  as  their 
physicians  may  prescribe,  and  furnish  it  to  them  free  of 
charge.  Their  first  principle  of  action  Was  economy  in 
expenditure  and  promptness  in  payment,  the  aim  being 
to  do  the  most  good  with  the  least  money.  The  next 
principle  was  freedom  from  sectarianism,  both  in 
theology  and  medicine.  They  resolved  to  make  uo 
distinctions  of  creed,  color,  school,  or  nationality;  to 
ask  only,  "  Is  the  patient  worthy  of  aid,  and  in  need 
of  it  ?"  A  room  was  hired  at  49  High  street,  and  the 
first  "  diets  "  were  issued  on  the  17th  of  January,  1876, 
One  of  the  first  rules  adopted  in  regard  to  diets  was, 
"  All  definite  orders  of  physicians  must  be  filled." 

From  a  modest  beginning  the  work  has  increased  to 
a  well-organized  society,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  in  1877,  and  acknowledged  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  completeness  of  a  perfect  system  of 
charity  in  any  large  community. 
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It  has  matured  so  rapidly  that,  although  just  entering 
upon  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence,  it  has  organized 
three  branches,  all  of  which  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  Main  dispensary  being  at  21  DeKalb  av- 
enue; the  Fast  branch  at  574  Gates  avenue;  the  South 
at  293  Sackett  street,  and  the  Williamshurgh  branch  at 
194  Conselyea  street. 

Each  branch  is  in  charge  of  a  directress  and  a 
matron,  both  of  whom  are  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  managers.  A  visitor  is  employed  by  the 
board  to  call  upon  those  who  receive  diets;  and  if,  in 
any  case,  a  doubt  as  to  character  exists,  it  is  reported 
to  the  Investigating  Committee,  who,  after  further 
visitation  and  inquiry,  decide  on  its  merits,  and,  if 
found  unworthy  of  aid,  the  patient  is  cut  oflE  from  the 
list  and  the  doctor  is  notified  of  the  result. 

The  society  has  in  the  past  year  (1883),  reached  3,659 
patients,  which  called  for  10,347^  pints  of  beef  tea, 
1,312  pints  of  mutton  broth,  30,428  eggs,  25, 123i  pints 
of  milk,  and  other  delicacies  suitable  for  a  sick  room. 
The  sales  of  beef  tea  have  amounted  to  $530.95. 

Officers  (1882-83):  Mrs.  Geo.  Stannard,  President; 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Fisher,  Vice-President;  Hon.  J.  W.  Hunter, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Dike,  Assistant  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Fithian,  Recording  Secretary ;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Stevenson,    Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Far- 


ley, Directress  Main  Dispensary;  Mrs.  J.  0.  Bedell 
Directress  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary;  Mrs.  H.  Jessop 
Directress  South  Brooklyn  Dispensary;  Mrs.  W.  R 
Taylor,  Directress  Williamsburg  Dispensary. 

(Omitted  from  its  proper  place  on  page  890.) 
Wm.  K.  Brown  was  born  in  Boston  in  1807.  Deciding  on 
medicine  as  a  profession  he  graduated  from  Dartmouth  (Han- 
over Medical  College)  in  1829 .  For  a  time  lie  practiced  in  Port- 
land, and  then  tried  Philadelphia;  but,  dissatisfied  with  his 
attainments,  he  went  to  Europe  early  in  1840,  and  studied  for 
some  time  under  Velpeau,  Andral  and  Dubois.  Eetuming  in 
December,  1841,  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  and  located  on  the 
corner  of  Henry  and  Remsen  streets,  afterward  removing  to 
Henry  and  Montague,  where  he  remained  in  practice  for  two 
and  thirty  years.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  professional  life 
he  preferred  surgery;  and,  as  early  as  1830,  while  in  Portland, 
he  tied  the  carotid  artery.  Shortly  after  removing  to  Brooli- 
lyn  he  was  called  out  of  town  one  night,  to  treat  a  girl  whose 
legs  had  been  crushed  by  a  train  on  the  Long  Island  Eaih-oad. 
Time  was  valuable  and  instruments  lacking.  With  a  pocket 
knife  and  meat-saw,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  with  a 
brakeman  for  an  assistant,  he  successfully  performed  the 
operation  of  amputation.  He  held  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
patients  during  the  many  years  of  his  life.  In  his  leisure 
hours  he  amused  himself  by  the  study  of  insect  hfe,  but  he 
left  little  Uterary  record  of  his  work.  Dr.  Brown  was  long  a 
member  of  the  County  Medical  Society  and  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  An  injury  to  his  head,  caused  by  a 
fall  from  a  horse  car,  eventually  caused  his  death  in  1879. 


PHARMACEUTICAL   ASSOCIATIONS,    ETC. 


The  Kings   County  Pharmaceutical  Society 

was  organized  in  1877.  Its  object  is  the  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  qualification  among  pharmacists,  and 
the  protection  alike  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

The  first  President  was  George  Close,  followed  in 
succession  by  L.  E.  Nicot,  William  De  Forest,  Edward 
A.  Sayre,  and  the  present  President,  Robt.  Blacke;  the 
other  Officers  for  1883-4  are:  L.  D.  Sheets  and  John 
MacDonald,  Vice-Presidents,  Charles  R.  Paddock,  Sec. 
and  Treas. 

The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Pharmacy,  was  or- 
ganized July  19,  1879,  and  incorporated  under  chapter 
502,  N.  Y.  laws  of  that  year.  Its  object  is  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  medicine  and  poisons  to  competent  pharma- 
cists, and  to  examine  and  register  the  same.  It  is  com- 
posed of  five  members,  two  of  whom  are  physicians, 
and  three  pharmacists.  The  first  Officers  were:  G.  M. 
Baker,  M.  D.,  Pres.;  L.  E.  Nicot,  Sec.  Present  Offi- 
cers: Wm.  P.  De  Forrest,  Pres.;  L.  E.  Nicot,  Sec. 

Among  the  prominent  pharmaceutists  of  Brooklyn, 
we  may  mention  the  following: 

Albert  Black 264  Bridge  street. 

Established  1854;  member  of  Common  Council  seven 
years,  serving  as  president  two  terms. 


Louis  E.  Nicot 67  Union  avenue. 

Druggist;  established  1871;  member  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation from  1882  to  1887;  elected  Examiner  and  Secre- 
tary of  "  Kings  Countv  Board  of  Pharmacy,"  1879;  re- 
elected 1882;  was  President  Kings  County  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society;  now  represents  Fifth  CongressioDal  District 
in  New  York  Republican  State  Committee. 

Richard  Lauer 365  Pacific  street. 

Importer  of  drugs;  estabhshed  1864,  in  New  York; 
Supervisor,  1880-'81;  Excise  Commissioner,  1882-'83. 

Thomas  M.  Lahey 146  Smith  street. 

Apothecary;  established  1854,  in  New  York;  removed 
to  Brooklyn  1857;  gi-aduate  of  Queens  College,  Galway, 
Ireland,  1851. 

Hermann  A.  Miller 204  Columbia  street. 

Druggist;  established  1859,  Brooklyn. 
George  S.  Phillips 39  Fleet  place. 

Pharmacist;  established  1854;  first  colored  man  estab- 
lished as  a  druggist  in  Brooklyn. 
J.  C.  Ubert Division,  corner  Lee  avenue. 

Druggist;  established  1883,  in  Brooklyn;  born  1883,  in 
Wisconsin. 
Van  Brunt  Wyekoflf 622  Third  avenue. 

Drugs,  paints,  oils,  hardware,  etc.;  born  May  25th, 
1830,  in  Wyckoff  Homestead;  established  1853,  at  \U  miru 
avenue,  removing  from  there  to  present  address. 


THE 


PROFESSION    OF    DENTISTRY 


IN 


Kings   County   and   Brooklyn, 


IT  is  our  intention  simply  to  place  before  our  readers 
a  purely  local  history  of  dentistry  in  Kings  county 
from  its  birth,  about  fifty  years  ago,  up  to  the 
present  time.    Its  beginnings  being  entirely  the 
aggregated  results  of  the  individual  labors  of  its  earlier 
practitioners,  we  are  naturally  led,  at  first,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  lives  of  these 
Pioneers  of  Dentistry   in    Kings   County. — 

Hezekiah  N.  Steatton  was  born  in  Phillipston,  Mass. ,  in 
July,  1832;  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  came  to  Brooklyn,  and 
under  the  careful  tuition  of  Dr.  George  Wood,  studied  dent- 
istry for  three  years.  He  then  opened  an  office  at  139  Atlan- 
tic avenue,  above  a  confectionery  and  bakery  store,  estab- 
lished by  his  brother  a  short  time  before.  Here  Dr.  Stratton 
practiced  for  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  a  fine 
and  costly  residence  was  finished  at  the  corner  of  Clinton 
and  Pacific  streets,  where  he  added  another  twelve  years  to 
his  active  professional  life,  and  died  "  in  the  traces,"  Feb  15, 
1869,  Dr.  Stratton's  initiation  into  dentistry  is  worthy  of 
mention,  as  being  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Early  in  1843,  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Dr.  Geo. 
Wood  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  patient.  After  a 
very  short  absence,  Dr.  Wood  returned,  saying  quietly, 
"There's  a  dollar  quickly  earned."  "  So  soon,"  cried  young 
Sti-atton;  then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "this  is  the  busi- 
ness for  me."  The  words  were  prophetic;  it  was  the  business 
for  him.  Men  of  his  stamp  are  rarely  met  with.  He  combined 
a  marked  intellectual  ability  and  energy  with  a  noble  heart 
and  frank,  genial  temperament.  His  charities  were  number- 
less; for  many  years  he  gave  his  services  gratuitously  to  the 
six  hundred  orphans  in  St.  Paul's  Parish,  on  Court  street; 
to  the  Convent  attached  to  St.  James'  Church  on  Jay  street, 
and  the  Cloistered  Nuns  at  the  Villa  de  Sales,  at  Bath,  L.  I. 
Attending  his  funeral  were  the  representatives  of  many  char- 
ities in  which  he  had  been  actively  interested. 


Gboege  a.  Cooper  was  bom  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1833, 
m.  """""'^'i^d  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Brooklyn  in 
045,  after  several  years  of  practical  training ;  he  died  at 
fli8  residence  in  Adelphi  street,  in  1870.  His  professional  in- 
coTJT^^™™^^^'''^^^^^'  ^^^  the  enviable  reputation  ac- 
(•J  1.  .™  ^^  ^^^  brothers  in  the  profession,  flattering 
tHough  It  was,  fell  far  short  of  his  deserts. 


Geoeqe  Wood  was  born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  July  34,  1813. 
ne  age  of  sixteen,  after  having  learned  the  masons'  trade 


at  Groton,  he  came  with  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  to 
Brooklyn,  where  the  family  settled  in  the  Fifth  Ward.  Here 
he  soon  obtained  employment  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store, 
over  which  the  Wood  family  lived.  Two  years  passed  in 
this  laborious  occupation,  when  an  opportunity  was  offered 
to  George  by  his  elder  brother  Charles,  who  was  practicing 
in  New  Hampshire,  to  study  dentistry  with  him.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  for  a  year  the  brothers  traveled  about  the 
New  England  States  together;  when  George  returned  to 
Brooklyn,  and,  thinking  the  grocery  business  more  lucrative 
than  dentistry,  opened  a  store,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
for  four  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  love  for  the  profession 
which  he  had  abandoned  grew  stronger,  and  ultimately 
forced  him -into  the  office  of  Martin  K.  Bridges,  with  whom 
he  studied  one  year.  Then,  on  Fulton  street,  near  Concord, 
he  opened  a  modest  office  and  began  a  professional  career  of 
unprecedented  success.  Dr.  George  Wood  has  been  so  va- 
riously spoken  of  and  criticized  by  the  press  and  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  that  a  correct  estimate  of  the  man  is  perhaps 
impossible.  Such  names  as  charlatan,  quack,  etc.,  have  fre- 
quently been  applied  to  him,  let  us  hope,  unjustly.  All, 
however,  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
man.  His  will  was  indomitable,  and  his  self-reliance  and 
assurance  inspired  him  with  a  courage  almost  heroic.  His 
practice  for  many  years  was  purely  experimental;  his  mode 
of  treatment  severe  ;  and  in  the  mechanical  branch  his  suc- 
cess was  not  phenomenal.  "  Hit  or  miss"  seemed  to  be  the 
motto  of  this  reticent  and  unsocial  man,  who  never  spoke 
thoughtlessly,  and  had  no  intimacies. 

Jambs  E.  Miller  was  born  January  7,  1830,  in  the  town 
of  Somers,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  and  his  early  years 
were  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Quaker  district.  He  received  his  education  at  the  district 
academy  of  his  native  village;  and,  being  of  an  ambitious 
and  industrious  temperament,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1839, 
when  quite  a  young  man,  and  accepted  an  offer  from  Wil- 
liam Healy,  a  brother  Quaker,  to  teach  in  the  school  under 
the  Friends'  meeting  house,  corner  of  Clarke  and  Henry 
streets.  Here  he  remained  six  months,  when  he  opened,  on 
his  own  responsibility  entirely,  a  school  on  Fulton  street,  op- 
posite Pierrepont.  While  engaged  in  this  occupation,  a  little 
incident  occurred  which  shaped  the  course  of  his  future  life. 
Happening  to  require  the  services  of  a  dentist,  he  consulted 
Dr,  Martin  K.  Bridges,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
profession  in  this  city.  As  young  Miller  was  seated  in  the 
operating  chair,  the  thought  of  studying  dentistry  found  ex- 
pression in  the  words  :  "  Why  can't  I  do  this  ?"    He  made  a 
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proposition,  which  was  accepted,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  after  his  duties  as  tutor,  he  would  re- 
pair to  his  instructor,  in  whose  office  he  spent  the  balance  of 
his  time,  paying  from  his  slender  earnings  for  the  privilege. 
He  soon  made  rapid  strides  in  his  chosen  work,  and  opened, 
in  the  spring  of  1843,  an  office  in  Squire's  Building,  on  Atlantic 
avenue,  between  Hicks  and  Henry  streets.  Here  he  remained 
for  three  years ;  thence  moved  to  pleasanter  quarters  on 
the  corner  of  Pacific  and  Henry  streets,  where,  for  ten  years, 
a  very  successful  practice  rewarded  his  efforts.  In  1855,  the 
Doctor  moved  to  the  corner  of  Henry  and  State  streets,  and 
lived  there,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  until  June  6,  1883, 
when  he  died  of  pneumonia,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  associated  in  business,  at  different  periods,  with  Dr. 
Charles  Miller,  Dr.  D.  H.  Mumford,  the  late  Dr.  Carlton 
Jones,  Dr.  H.  G.  Mirick,  Dr.  C.  D.  Cook,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Haskins,  Dr.  E.  H.  Miller,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Allen.  Probably  no  one  man  in  the  city  had 
a  larger  or  wider  circle  of  friends.  People  came  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  advice  and  counsel,  which  was 
freely  given,  without  money  and  without  price.  Dr.  Miller 
was  active  in  many  public  reforms,  especially  in  reference  to 
cruelty  to  animals  ;  was  a  vegetarian  in  the  very  strictest 
sense  ;  a  religious  revolutionist  of  marked  type  ;  a  great 
reader  and  deep  thinker ;  erratic  at  times,  and  dogmatic 
generally,  but  always  generous-hearted,  high-principled,  and 
of  sterling  character.  Many  years  ago  he  severed  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  distinctive  dress, 
however,  he  continued  to  wear.  His  funeral  services  were 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  that  sect. 


Martin  Kjnsley  Bridges  was  born  in  Hardwiok,  Mass., 
August  1,  1800.  The  early  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a 
farm,  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  near  the  border  line 
of  Canada.  Here,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
he  worked  as  a  farmer,  and,  in  the  winter,  attended  the  dis- 
trict school  in  Craftsbury,  three  miles  away.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  prompted  by  the  nomadic  spirit  which  never  wholly 
left  him,  he  moved  to  Moriah,  a  small  town  in  the  heart  of 
the  iron  district  of  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  bordering  Lake 
Champlaiu.  Here  young  Bridges  obtained  employment  in 
the  country  store  of  the  place,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
years,  when  an  opportunity  was  given  him  to  take  charge  of 
one  of  the  small  lake  steamers  plying  between  Port  Henry 
and  St.  Albans.  One  season  on  the  water  satisfied  him  that 
his  time  might  be  better  employed,  and  he  removed  to 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  accepting  there  a  clerkship  in  a  general 
store.  This,  however,  did  not  long  satisfy  his  ambitious  na- 
ture ;  and,  when  a  better  opportunity  offered  itself,  he  gave 
way  to  the  impulse  of  his  roving  disposition  and  went  to  Rut- 
land, Vt.  There  he  was  employed  by  a  certain  Mr.  Page, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  country  store  of  the  place,  owned  a 
small  factory,  to  which  the  hero  of  this  sketch  had  access, 
and  made  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  develop  his  taste 
for  mechanics,  which  was  recognized  in  him  at  an  early  age. 
Here,  too,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the  Rutland  Academy 
for  three  terms,  securing  to  himself  a  solid  educational 
foundation,  for  which  he  never  ceased  to  be  grateful.  He 
remained  in  this  place  eight  years,  was  married,  and  buried 
his  only  son  there.  Here,  too,  the  thought  of  dentistry  as  a 
profession  was  suggested  to  him,  and  he  spent  his  hard- 
earned  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  books  which  treated  of  the 
subject,  bought  a  few  instruments,  made  many  himself, 
and  began  studying  in  a  quiet  experimental  way.  He  had 
always  been  an  adept  with  tools,  and  was  possessed  of  in- 
ventive genius  of  no  mean  order,  which  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  this  new  venture. 


In  1836,  he  went  to  Saugerties,  where  he  remained  one 
year  in  the  office  of  Hiram  B.  Lathrop,  an  experienced  prac- 
titioner. In  the  fall  of  1887  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  where  at 
the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Hicks  streets,  he  opened  a  modest 
office.  Thus  far,  the  practical  results  of  his  untiring  labors 
and  years  of  study  were  discouraging.  Presently,  however 
all  was  changed  ;  the  ability  of  the  man  was  at  last  recog- 
nized a.nd  acknowledged ;  his  practice  grew  marvellously. 
At  this  time,  Brooklyn  could  not  claim  40,000  inhabitants' 
the  Heights  were  scattered  masses  of  barren  rocks,  rudely 
fenced  in  ;  and,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  doctor's 
office,  a  pair  of  bars  adorned  the  roadside,  through  which 
the  cows  from  the  Packer  farm  were  driven  to  and  from 
pasture.  For  many  years  Dr.  Bridges  occupied  the  unpre- 
tentious quarters  in  which  he  first  settled ;  then,  moving 
with  the  tide  of  civilization,  opened  offices  at  (old  number) 
109  Henry  street,  where,  in  September,  1853,  he  died,  young 
in  years  comparatively,  but  old  in  the  experiences  of  a  life 
that  had  been  full  of  changes,  both  of  place  and  fortune. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  brain-softening 
superinduced  by  overwork.  For  many  years  The  Dental 
Mirror,  published  for  gratuitous  circulation,  was  edited  by 
him;  an  interesting  sheet  largely  made  up  of  quotations  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  of  dentistry,  and  of  advertisements. 
The  benevolent  disposition  of  the  man  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
this  quotation,  which  appears  conspicuously  on  The  Mirror 
for  1843:  "  Two  hours  in  each  week-day,  from  seven  to  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor 
without  charge." 

In  1841,  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  and,  for  many  years,  was  the  only  repre- 
sentative in  the  Society  from  Kings  county.  His  charitable 
nature  was  largely  developed  ;  he  was  actively  interested  in 
many  prominent  benevolent  societies ;  gave  freely  his 
thought,  time  or  money,  as  the  demand  might  be ;  and  died 
regretted  alike  by  rich  and  poor ;  his  friends  were  legion ; 
foes,  he  had  none. 

John  Scott  was  born  in  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1813.  As  a  boy,  he  was  precocious,  and  evinced  an 
earnest  desire  for  knowledge.  He  began,  at  seventeen,  the 
study  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  in  New  Haven,  where  he 
remained  several  years;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  hav- 
ing given  up  the  study  of  medicine,  began  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  Seymour,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  1840. 
At  about  this  time,  the  necessity  for  a  collegiate  course  was 
largely  felt  by  the  profession.  Young  Scott,  recognizing  the 
desirability  of  such  a  course,  went  to  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1843  ;  and,  an  opportunity 
offering  itself  the  following  year,  he  came  to  Brooklyn  and 
opened  an  office  at  193  Atlantic  avenue,  near  Court  street 
Here  he  took  the  practice  of  Dr.  Hammond,  who  was  in- 
fected with  the  gold  fever,  and  had  gone  to  California,  where, 
a  few  years  later,  he  died,  regretted  by  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  continent.  The  house  in  which  Dr.  Scott  had  located 
was  quite  pretentious  for  those  days  ;  the  parsonage  of  the 
Pacific  Street  Methodist  Church  was  next  door ;  and  a  long 
row  of  high-stoop  brick  houses  opposite,  gave  an  air  of  un- 
questioned elegance  to  the  neighborhood.  The  year  follow- 
ing the  advent  of  Dr.  Scott,  the  first  line  of  street-cars  m 
Brooklyn  was  introduced  on  Court  street,  or  Fulton  street; 
the  clumsy  stages  still  rattled  along,  and  the  tunnel  under 
Atlantic  avenue  was  still  a  thoroughfare.  In  1849,  Dr.  boot 
moved  to  367  Fulton  street,  near  Tillary;  and,  six  years  later, 
purchased  a  house  at  357  Washington  street,  where  the  M 
twenty  years  of  his  busy  life  were  spent,  and  where  he  die  , 
January  31,  1888.     Dr.  Scott  was  one  of  the  organizers  oi 
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the  Brooklyn  Dental  Society ;  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
mental  and  physical  power,  social  to  a  fault,  and,  like  many 
others  of  similar  temperament,  earned  and  lost  several  com- 
petences. Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  continued  in  the 
practice  which  circumstances  would  not  allow  him  to  relin- 
quish.   

A  history  of  dentistry  cannot  Le  written  through 
biographical  sketches  of  individual  practitioners,  how- 
ever conspicuous  they  may  have  been  in  the  profession. 
It  is  only  through  a  careful  study  of  its  societies  and 
associations  that  we  can  gain  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  growth  of  the  profession  among  us,  and  of  its 
wonderful  development,  within  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  from  a  trade  to  a  profession.     To  this  end  we 
must  direct  our  attention  to  facts  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  organization.    In  the  primary  stages  of  Ameri- 
can dentistry,  the  profession  (if  such  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  call  it)  was  peculiar,  but  not  singular,  in  the 
fact  of  its  strong  conservatism.     This  state  is  common 
to  all  bodies  numerically  small  and  scientifically  de- 
ficient, as  were  the  pioneers  in  the  profession.     Under 
•   such  conditions,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
processes  and  agencies  are  jealously  guarded  in  secrecy; 
and  the  approach  of  inquiry  and  investigation  is  viewed 
with  a  watchful  and  forbidding  eye.     Knowledge  that 
is  possessed  under  such  conditions  is  naturally  regarded 
as  the  property,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
alone.    The  dental  horizon  began  to  clear  about  the 
year  1837,  when  was  instituted  in  New  York  city  an 
association  of  dentists  under  the  title  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Denial  Surgeons.  This  body  was  short-lived; 
we  have  no  records  of  its  doings,  objects,  or  date  of  be- 
ginning or  ending.    It  was,  however,  the  father  of  all 
future  organizations  throughout  the  country.  The  seed 
sown  by  Dr.  Horace  H.  Hayden  in  1831,  has  borne  an 
extraordinary  return,  not   alone  in  the  number  of  so- 
cieties scattered  over  the  land  (the  total  membership 
of  which  to-day  is  more  than  seventeen  thousand) ;  but 
in  the  standing  of  these  bodies  of  representative  men. 
The  scientific  ability,  local  prestige  and  reputation  for 
probity  and  diplomacy,  which  was  possessed  by  these 
men,  was  recognized,  however,  at  Albany,  in  1868,  when 
the  Dental  Bill  was  framed,  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, fought  for,  and  passed. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  H.  N.  Strat- 
ton,  was  organized  in  Brooklyn 

"  The  Lonff  Island  Association  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons —the  first  dental  society  organized  in  Kings 
county.  The  preamble  is  terse  and  epigrammatic,  viz.: 
'This  society  is  organized  for  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  dental  science,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  sentiment  of  respect  among  dental  practitioners." 
ihe  Constitution  provided  that  "  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee shall  have  been  practicing  dentists  in  good  stand- 
ing for  at  least  five  years;"  that  "  the  yearly  subscrip- 
wn  shall  he  three  dollars,  payable  in  advance;"  that  a 
member  might  be  expelled,  «  providing  always,  the  ac- 


cused shall,  after  an  impartial  hearing,  have  failed  to 
exculpate  himself;"  that  "  the  Treasurer  should  give  se- 
curity for  the  trust  reposed  in  him;"  that  "members  of 
the  association  shall  not  take  students  for  a  less  term 
than  two  years,  &c."  The  first  board  of  officers  of  this 
association  was  as  follows,  in  the  order  named:  D. 
H.  Mirick,  Recording  Secretary;  G.  A.  Cooper,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  James  E.  Miller,  Treasurer;  Martin 
K.  Bridges,  Librarian.  Examining  Committee:  J. 
Branique,  J.  P.  Fredericks,  and  James  E.  Miller.  Execu- 
tive Committee,  B.  S.  Lyman,  A.  H.  Griswold  and  C.  B. 
Hammond.  The  organization  was  of  a  purely  social 
nature;  a  light  repast  was  eaten,  amid  jocular  repartee 
and  good-natured  merriment.  Later  on,  however,  the 
dinners  grew  more  pretentious,  more  elaborate;  notably 
those  given  by  Dr.  Stratton,  who,  at  this  time  occupied 
rooms  above  the  baking  establishment  conducted  by 
his  brother  on  Atlantic  avenue.  Disaffection  among  the 
simpler-minded  or  perhaps  less  fortunate  members  fol- 
lowed this  innovation;  and,  as  nothing  was  done  to  pro- 
mote the  "  Science  of  Dentistry,"  the  society  adjourned 
sine  die  after  an  existence  of  about  two  years. 

Services  of  Brooklyn  Dentists  in  the  Civil  War. 
— During  an  interval  of  several  years,  dentistry  lan- 
guished throughout  the  country;  organization,  except 
for  "  the  rank  and  file  "  was  scarcely  thought  of;  the 
shadow  of  a  great  war  was  upon  us ;  local  interests  were 
forgotten;  the  nation's  safety  was  the  engrossing  theme. 
Dr.  F.  W.  DoLBBAEE,  inspired  with  feelings  worthy  the 
cause,  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  mustering  troops 
for  the  159th  New  York  Volunteers,  which  regiment 
under  command  of  General  E.  L.  Molineux,  joined 
General  Banks  at  New  Orleans,  and  met  with  fatal  dis- 
aster at  Bayou  Teche,  Louisiana. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Fredericks  served  as  Commissary  at 
Washington,  and  later  on  at  New  Orleans;  and,  shortly 
after  the  war,  died,  regretted  in  social  and  military 
circles.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Brush,  in  1861,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  joined  the  48th  New  York;  he  was  soon 
made  Second  Lieutenant  and  commissioned  to  the  2d 
South  Carolina,  afterwards  known  as  the  34th  United 
States  Colored  Troops;  this  regiment,  together  with 
many  others,  was  organized  by  General  Hunter,  who 
commissioned  white  officers,  by  order  of  Secretary  of 
War,  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  educate  the  colored 
troops,  not  alone  in  the  art  or  artfulness  of  war,  but  in 
reading,  writing  and  spelling.  The  spelling-book  kept 
company  in  the  belt  with  the  bayonet  and  pistol;  and, 
so  eager  were  these  dusky  pupils  for  knowledge,  that 
the  night  was  turned  into  day  by  huge  camp  fires, 
about  which  they  clustered,  anxiously  scanning  the 
mysterious  ciphers  of  the  alphabet  by  the  uncertain 
light.  Dr.  Brush  graduated  from  the  ranks  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  Captain. 
In  writing  up  the  War  Record  of  Kings  county 
dentists,  we  are  pleased  to  give  space  to  Di-.  E.  H. 
Dickey,  ^\xo  served  with  the  First  New  Jersey  Light 
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Artillery,  Battery  "  B,"  a  Newark  organization  of  no 
mean  notoriety.  During  his  eighteen  months  of  active 
service.  Dr.  Dickey  attended  to  the  needs  of  the  men 
professionally.  Upon  a  stump,  or  any  other  conveni- 
ent substitute  for  a  dental  chair,  the  patient  was  seated, 
the  instruments  were  scattered  ready  at  hand  upon  the 
ground,  and,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  or  more  in- 
terested spectators,  the  work  of  torture  began.  The 
Doctor  tells  his  army  experiences  with  pardonable  pride ; 
he  served  his  country  actively;  his  professional  know- 
ledge was  very  largely  augmented,  and  into  his  purse 
fell  day  by  day  from  ten  to  fifteen  bright  gold  dol- 
lars. 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  Biddle  enlisted  August,  1862,  in  Com- 
pany "  D  "  of  the  139th  New  York  State  Volunteers; 
with  this  regiment  he  served  through  the  war,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  in  July,  1865,  unscathed  and  a 
Corporal. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Bisbee's  war  experiences  are,  no  doubt, 
similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Biddle  ;  he  having  joined  Com- 
pany "  C  "  of  the  139th  New  York  State  Volunteers  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  After  three  long  years 
of  varying  fortune,  a  period  crowded  with  incidents 
(never  other  than  interesting  when  narrated  by  the 
doctor),  upon  his  discharge,  and  return  to  Brooklyn, 
he  began  at  once  the  study  of  dentistry  with  Dr.  Mi- 
rick. 

These  few  names,  whose  army  service  we  have  re- 
corded, are  all  among  the  profession  in  Kings  county 
who  participated  actively  in  the  late  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

In  1861,  a  desire  for  co-operative  union  among  all 
the  professions  was  felt.  In  dentistry,  this  found  ex. 
pression  and  definite  shape,  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
at  the  residence  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Allen  in  West  Eleventh 
street.  New  York  city,  at  which  place  was  organized 
(by  Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  who  had  come  but  recently 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio) 

The  New  York  Dental  Society.— This  associa- 
tion, after  it  was  instituted,  met  in  the  Cooper  Union, 
and  was  not  in  any  sense  local.  It  stretched  its  gene- 
rous arms  across  both  the  North  and  East  rivers  to 
sister  cities,  gathering  within  its  hospitable  embrace  all 
those  who  chose  to  accept  the  principles  shadowed 
forth  in  its  constitution.  Among  the  members  of  this 
society  were  many  Brooklyn  practitioners,  who,  one  year 
later  with  kindliest  feelings,  but  because  of  greater  con- 
venience, thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  to  Brooklyn; 
where,  at  the  ofiice  of  Dr.  O.  E.  Hill,  then  at  276  Ful- 
ton street,  was  organized,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June, 
1862, 

The  Brooklyn  Dental  Association,  with  the 
following  Board  oe  Ofpiobes:  W.  C.  Parks,  President; 
A.  H.  Hawes,  Vice-President;  John  Allen,  Treasurer; 
Wm.  B.  Hurd,  Secretary.  The  origmal  membership 
of  this  society  was  thirteen ;  composed  chiefly,  strange 
as  it  may  seen,  of  New  York  dentists.      This  number 


was  not  materially  augmented  during  the  short  and  un- 
eventful life  of  the  association,  covering  as  it  did  a 
period  of  perhaps  four  years,  through  the  last  half  of 
which  it  languished,  and  ultimately  died  from  sheer 
neglect.  This,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  the  members  of  the  society  became  too  fully 
occupied,  professionally,  to  allow  them  opportunity  to 
attend  properly  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them. 

The  year  following  the  dissolution  of  the  above 
society  marks  a  new  epoch  in  dental  good-fellowship 
in  Kings  county;  for,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Milk 
113  Henry  street,  was  organized,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  December,  1867, 

The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Dental  Science  and 
Art— First  Opficees:  H.  G.  Mirick,  President;  Chas.D. 
Cook,  Vice-President;  E.  L.  Childs,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Wm.  Jarvis,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  I.  C. 
Monroe,  Treasurer.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
felt  among  the  members  of  this  organization,  because 
of  the  length  and  pretentiousness  of  the  name,  which 
was  changed  on  January  4,  1869,  to 

The  Brooklyn  Dental  Society,  by  which  it  is 
now  known.  During  the  first  year  of  this  society  the 
State  Dental  Law  went  into  effect,  a  fact  due  (not  a 
little)  to  perfect  organization  and  unanimity  of  purpose 
among  the  members.  At  this  time  all  were  workers  ; 
the  minds  of  the  society  were  pregnant  with  new  pro- 
jects; visionary  formulas  took  shape;  experimental  ideas 
were  advanced  and  developed;  the  leaven  of  the  whole 
society  was  a  keen  desire  to  elevate  the  beneficent  as 
well  as  social  and  scientific  side  of  the  profession. 
After  many  lengthy  and  exhaustive  discussions  at  the 
regular  and  special  meetings,  an  entirely  novel  and  very 
praiseworthy  enterprise  was  started,  namely  a  Dental 
Infirmary,  which  was  opened  at  260  Washington  street 
on  the  morning  of  January  10th,  1870.  The  time  of 
the  members  was  so  apportioned  that  each  devoted  one- 
half  a  day  a  month  to  the  charitable  venture,  thus  in- 
suring the  attendance  of  one  or  more  experienced  prac- 
titioners at  all  times.  For  two  years,  this  infirmary 
was  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  BrooUyn  Dental 
Society;  after  which  time,  the  expenses  having  largely 
increased,  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  contribute  $1,500 
annually,  from  the  funds  set  aside  for  State  Infirmaries. 
This  request  was  acceded  to;  and,  for  two  years 
longer,  the  worthy  poor  were  treated  gratuitously  ; 
clinics  were  held  daily;  much  experimental  work  was 
done.  But,  through  lukewarmness,  lack  of  interest  or 
some  other  inexplicable  cause,  the  greatest  monument 
that  the  Brooklyn  Dental  Society  ever  reared  to  its 
honor,  succumbed  to  circumstances.  Thus  died  the 
only  Dental  Infirmary  ever  founded  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Society  was  duly  incorporated  under  the  Laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  17,  1869 ;  the 
official  documents  filed  at  Albany,  April  5th,  1869. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
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Dental  Association  was  adopted.  Nothing  of  special 
moment  occurred  until  March  13,  1882,  when,  in  con- 
iunotion  with  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society,  a 
Library  and  Reading  Room  was  established  at  Ever- 
ett Hall,  No  398  Fulton  street.  The  original  society 
numbered  but  twelve;  the  present  membership  is  forty- 
five.  Opfioebs  :  James  H.  Race,  Pres.;  J.  B.  Brown, 
Fte-Pres.;  L.  G.  Wilder,  Rec.  Secy.;  W.  H.  Johnston, 
Cor.  Sec;  F.  C.  Walker,  Treas.;  W.  M.  Ramsdell, 
Librarian. 

The  Presidents  of  this  organization,  both  as  the  Brook- 
lyn Society  of  Dental  Science  and  the  Brooklyn  Dental 
^ociefy,  have  been  as  follows  :  H.  G.  Mirick,  1867-8; 
C.  D.  Cook,  1868-'9  ;  O.  E.  Hill,  1869-"70  ;  G.  A.  Mills, 
1870-1 ;  A.  H.  Brockway,  187l-'2  ;  William  Jarvie, 
Jr.,  18'72-'3  ;  W.  T.  Shannon,  1873-'4  ;  William  E. 
Elmendorf,  1874-'5  ;  W.  H.  Atkinson,  1875-'6  ;  H.  G. 
Mirick,  1876-'7;  0.  E.  Hill,  1877-'8  ;  C.  D.  Cook,  1878- 
'80;  J.E.  Monroe,  1880-'l;  A.  H.  Brockway,  1881-'2. 

On  December  17, 1867,  in  response  to  an  informal  call, 
a  convention  of  delegates,  representing  the  several  den- 
tal societies  of  the  State,  met  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  confer 
as  to  the  advisability  of  securing  from  the  Legislature 
a  law  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry.  A  law  was 
finally  drafted  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  April 
7tli,  1868,  and  passed.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Brooklyn  Dental  So- 
ciety which  was  very  actively  represented  at  Albany. 

This  law  secured  the  perfect  organization  of  the  den- 
tal profession,  and  its  legal  recognition ;  and  gave  "  The 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  authority  to 
issue  legal  diplomas  to  all  applicants  who  should  be 
found  worthy.  On  application  made  by  the  Dental  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
amendment  was  passed,  giving  to  the  Society  the 
authority  to  confer  with  its  diploma  the  degree  of 
"  Master  of  Dental  Surgery  "  (M.  D.  S. ),  in  evidence  that 
its  possessor  has  not  only  passed  the  rigid  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  Board  of  Censors  in  compliance 
with  the  law,  but  is  qualified  for  and  actually  engaged 
in  regular  and  successful  practice. 

In  March,  1878,  a  Mr.  Garvin,  a  resident  politician  of 
the  famous  Sixth  Ward  of  New  York,  introduced  into 
the  Assembly  an  amendment  to  sectioi  9  of  the  dental 
law  passed  April  7, 1868,  necessitating  all  dentists  to  be 
eolkge  graduates,  and  to  hold  diplomas  testifying  to 
that  fact.  This  was  clearly  a  stroke  at  the  dental  pro- 
fession, the  majority  of  whose  older  and  more  promi- 
nent practitioners  had  made  themselves  proficient 
through  early  apprenticeships  and  long  years  of  active 
experience;  these  men  were  recognized  masters  of  their 
profession,  yet  had  never  been  subjected  to  qualifying 
examinations,  or  received  diplomas  from  any  society, 
board  or  college.  Owing  to  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
dentists  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  the  bill  failed  to 
pass.  In  May,  1878,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  bill  was 


unanimously  endorsed,  and,  through  Senator  Lippit,  in- 
troduced before  the  Legislature,  where  it  became  a  law 
June  20,  1879.  (Chap.  540  of  the  Laws  of  that  Session), 
which  provided  that: 

"  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice  Dentistry 
in  the  State  of  New  York  for  fee  or  reward,  unless  he  shall 
have  received  a  proper  diploma,  or  certificate  of  qualification 
from  the  State  Dental  Society,  or  from  the  faculty  of  a  repu- 
table dental  or  medical  college,  recognized  as  such  by  said 
society;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
persons  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Dentistry  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  that 

■ '  Every  person  practicing  Dentistry  within  this  State  shall, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  register  in  the 
ofiice  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  located. 

In  order,  also  to  protect  those  already  in  practice, 
through  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  above  enactment, 
another  law  (Chap.  376,)  was  passed  May  26,  1881, 
affording  them  a  further  opportunity  for  registration. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  was  engaged  iu  the  regular 
practice  of  dentistry  within  this  state  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  who  was 
entitled  to  registration  as  a  dentist  as  provided  by  the  third 
section  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  entitled  "An  act  to  reg- 
ulate the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  state  of  New  York,"  but 
who  failed  to  cause  his  name  to  be  registered  as  therein  pro- 
vided, and  who  shall  make  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
county  in  which  he  registers,  his  afiidavit  to  the  affect  that 
he  was  so  engaged  in  such  practice  of  dentistry  and  so  enti- 
tled to  registration,  may,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  cause  his  name,  office  and  post-oflSce  address  to 
be  registered  in  the  county  clerk's  office  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  said  third  section  of  said  act,  and  such  registration 
shall  have  like  force  and  effect  as  if  made  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  said  section  of  said  act.  Any  person  who  shall 
wilfully  make  and  file  a  false  affidavit  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing such  registration  shall  be  subject  to  conviction  and 
punishment  for  perjury. 

§  3.  -  Every  person  hereafter  authorized  to  practice  den- 
tistry within  this  state  shall,  before  commencing  to  practice, 
register  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  where  he  intends  to 
commence  the  practice  of  dentistry,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose,  his  name,  office  and  post-office  address,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  society,  college  or  other  authority  from 
which  he  has  received  his  diploma  or  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion to  practice  dentistry. 

§  3.  The  clerk  of  any  county  shall  be  obliged,  upon  the 
payment  to  him  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  to  make  the 
registry  of  any  person  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of 
this  act,  which  sum  the  clerk  is  entitled  to  collect  and  receive 
from  the  person  registering. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Kings  County  Dental  Society.— The  Dental  Law 
provides  that  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  eight  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  shall  be  organized  a  society 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Dental  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  Under  this  provision  Kings  county 
is  embraced  in  the  Second  District  Society,  which  in- 
cludes the  following  counties,  viz:  Richmond,  Suffolk, 
Queens,  Kings,  Westchester,  Orange,  Rockland,  Put- 
nam and  Dutchess.  The  County  Society  was  organized 
on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1868.     The  first  Officers 
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were:  W.  B.  Hurd,  President;  G.  A.  Mills,  Vice-Presi- 
dentj  Wm.  Jarvie,  Jr.,  Recording  Secretary;  H.  G. 
Mirick,  Treasurer;  L.  S.  Straw,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. Thirty-eight  members  were  enrolled  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  the  present  membership  is  sixty-five.  Officbes  : 
E.  H.  Dickey,  President;  W.  A.  Campbell,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; .Tno.  J.  Pitts,  Recording  Secretary;  L.  G.  Wilder, 
Treasurer;  P.  C.  Walker,  Corresponding  Secretary;  P. 
W.  Dolbeare,  librarian.  The  society  has  practically 
demonstrated  since  the  beginning  of  its  existence  the 
wisdom  of  organization,  and  the  benefits  that  invaria- 
bly follow  in  the  wake  of  co  operative  union  and  har- 
mony. 

De.  .G.  F.  Reese,  has  discovered  and  patented  a  com- 
position for  making  artificial  dentures  ;  many  advan- 
tages are  claimed  for  this  foundation  by  the  inventor. 
De.  Thos.  O.  Oliver  is  known  to  the  profession 
through  his  plastic  fillings  of  Frenoh  alloy,  amalgam, 
and  gutta  percha,  all  of  which  rank  high  in  excellence. 
De.  a.  N.  Chapman  has  recently  invented  an  in- 
genious device  for  fastening  artificial  teeth  to  the 
plate.  De.  W.  K.  Noethall,  one  of  the  pioneer  den- 
tists of  Brooklyn,  discovered  and  introduced  the  use  of 
arsenic  for  the  devitalization  of  the  pulp  in  the  tooth, 
and  generously  advertised  his  discovery,  the  importance 
of  which  was  immediately  recognized,  and  the  use  of 
arsenic  for  the  purpose  named  became  universal.  The 
most  valuable  invention  claimed  for  Kings  county  is 
that  made  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Watts,  who  discovered  and 
patented,  in  1853,  a  method  by  which  gold  can  be  crys- 
tallized, and,  in  that  state,  used  with  far  better  results 
for  all  dental  purposes  than  in  the  foil.  Many  and  ex- 
tremely various  were  the  tests  applied  to  the  new  form 
of  gold,  all  of  which  resulted  favorably,  thus  demon- 
strating practically  the  merits  of  the  discovery.  Ob- 
jections were  thus  almost  immediately  overcome,  and 
the  profession  generally  endorsed  and  used  crystal,  or 
spone  gold,  as  it  was  at  times  called.  With  its  intro- 
troduction  a  new  era  was  opened  in  dentistry,  in  the  • 
restoring  with  gold  of  broken  and  lost  portions  of  (and 
occasionally  even  whole  crowns  of)  teeth;  the  value  of 
this  invention  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Something  like  an  approximate  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  profession  and  its  extraordinary  growth  may  be 
had  from  the  following  facts  :  One  hundred  years  ago 
the  United  States  was  possessed  of  but  one  dentist,  an 
Englishman,  John  Woofendaleby  name,  who  remained 
in  this  country  less  than  two  years,  when  he  returned 
home.  In  1873,  there  were  12,000  dentists  in  America. 
Now  there  are  17,000.  Brooklyn  to-day  claims  193 
active  practitioners.  The  consumption  of  gold  for 
professional  purposes  is  enormous.  It  is  variously  esti- 
mated that  from  one  to  three  tons  is  used  annually  in 
packing  the  teeth  of  the  American  people.  A  certain 
Kings  county  statistician  recently  prophesied,  after 
careful  mathematical  deduction,  that,  in  the  twenty-first 
century,  all  the  gold   in   the   country  will   be   in  the 


graveyards.  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Drs. 
O.  E.  Hill,  D.  H.  Mirick  and  C.  D.  Cook  for  the 
very  generous  assistance  they  rendered  the  compiler  of 
the  above  historical  sketch. 


De.  Geoegb  W.  Fkaim. — The  name  Fraim  was  originally 
spelled  Fraime.  By  diflferent  branches  of  the  family  in 
America  it  is  now  variously  spelled  Fraime,  Fraim,  and 
Frame.  Three  brothers  of  the  name,  all  English  Quakers 
came  to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  them  locating  in  what  is  now  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  another  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  third  elsewhere 
in  the  then  sparsely  settled  country,  presumably  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  family  of  Hoflfnagle  was  very  eaily  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  one  of  the  name  purchased  property 
which  was  conveyed  to  him  directly  from  William  and 
Thomas  Penn.  A  portion  of  the  property  mentioned  wasthe 
plot  known  as  the  old  Fraim  homestead,  in  Lancaster,  the 
families  of  Hoffiuagle  and  Fraim  having  intermarried,  and 
which  was  continuously  in  possession  of  ancestors  and  rela- 
tives of  Dr.  George  W.  Fraim  until  about  fifteen  yeare  ago. 
Members  of  both  families  mentioned  were  participants  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  1813-'14,  bearing  arms  in 
defence  of  American  liberty;  and  it  is  not  without  a  sense  of 
just  pride  that  Dr.  Fraim  points  to  the  fact  that  he  is  de- 
scended from  patriot  stock. 

Dr.  George  W.  Fraim  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. ,  above  mentioned,  April  14th,  1834,  and  is, 
accordingly,  about  fifty  years  old  at  this  time.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Lan- 
caster, and,  later,  graduated  from  the  old  Franklin  Academy 
of  that  place,  since  merged  in  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. While  yet  young,  he  entered,  as  a  student,  the  office 
of  Dr.  John  Waylan,  of  Lancaster,  a  dentist,  who  was  in  his 
day  one  of  the  most  successful  and  celebrated  in  the  United 
States.  Graduating  in  dentistry  in  1857,  he  at  once  began  to 
look  about  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  settle  and  practice 
his  profession.  He  stopped  a  short  time  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  removed  thence  to  Philadelphia.  From  Philadelphia,  in 
1859,  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  resided  continuously 
since,  having  his  office  on  Fulton  street,  between  Concord 
and  Johnson  streets,  and,  since  1878,  at  No.  301  Fulton  street. 

In  his  profession,  Dr.  Fraim  has  ever  been  a  leader  and  an 
innovator,  never  a  passive  imitator,  and  always  abreast  if 
not  in  advance  of  the  times.  All  departments  of  dentistry 
have  received  his  careful  attention,  and  all  of  its  details 
have,  in  his  hands  and  under  his  conscientious  study,  been 
so  improved  as  to  combine  to  the  advancement  of  the  whole. 
To  the  literature  of  his  profession  he  has  devoted  much 
thought  and  care,  and  in  all  assemblages  of  dentists  at  which 
he  has  been  present,  he  has  been  recognized  as  an  authority 
upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  profession.  A  man  of  gen- 
erous impulses,  he  has  done  more,  probably,  than  any  other 
one  old  practitioner  in  Brooklyn  to  aid  young  men  of  promise 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  dentistry,  and  establish 
them  firmly  in  its  practice.  These  young  men  have  been 
successively  his  pupils,  his  partners,  and  later,  when  they 
were  endeavoring  to  establish  independent  practices,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  most  careful  solicitude,  and  often  of  a  Uberality 
without  which  some  of  them  would  have  found  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  succeed.  Among  the  many  whom  he  has  at  different 
times  so  assisted,  have  been  several  of  bis  nephews,  from 
which  fact  is  derived  the  familiar  inscription  on  his  signs  of 
"  Fraim  &  Nephews."  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Praam's  dental 
library  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  coun- 
tj-y.    He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Em'ope,  and  states,  with 
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evident  pride,  that  in  no  country  is  dentistry  on  so  high  a 
plane  as  in  the  United  States,  especially  as  regards  its  litera- 
ture and  mechanical  appliances,  and  useful  and  important 


In  1863,  Dr.  Fraim  married  Miss  Mary  Leviness,  who  died 
within  a  year  thereafter.  He  was  again  married,  in  1864,  to 
Miss  Helen  Spencer,  who  died  in  November,  1877,  leaving 
one  son,  who  is  still  living. 

Kindly  and  generous  in  his  impulses.  Dr.  Fraim  is  liberal 
and  charitable  in  his  estimate  of  his  fellow-men,  willing  to 
recognize  truth  in  whatever  guise  it  may  come,  and  hating 
hypocrisy  and  shams  of  all  kinds  with  a  hatred  that  amounts 
to  an  abomination.  In  politics,  he  is  what  may  be  aptly 
termed  a  conservative  Democrat.  There  is  no  Question 
worthy  the  notice  of  any  thoughtful  citizen,  involving  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Union  and  the  world  at  large, 
that  does  not  receive  his  studious  consideration;  but  he  is 
not,  as  men  are  usually  styled,  a  politician.  He  has  never 
Had  any  desire  for  public  office,  and  the  demands  upon  him 
M  his  profession  have  been  so  exacting  as  to  leave  him  no 
time  to  mmgle  in  other  men's  scrambles  for  place;  and,  even 
naa  his  Hfe  been  one  of  leisure,  the  inclination  to  so  engage 

ouM  still  have  been  wanting.  His  career  has  been,  and,  so 
ongashis  hfe  is  spared,  wiU  be,  a  busy  one,  profitable  not 
a  one  to  him,  but  to  his  fellows,  and  whoUy  devoted  to  the 
profession  he  has  so  long  adorned. 

befaVlir'"^  *''°"'  ^'^^  ^'•oo'^^yn  Sunday  Eagle,  of  Octo- 
^^,  1881,  18  a  most  fitting  life  sketch  of  Dr.   Salmon 


be  il°^^  ^«^i<lent  of  this  city,  and  one  who  was  entitled  to 
ipiated  as  a  pioneer  Brooklynite,  though  not  born 


here,  died  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  in  the  house  on  the 
south-west  corner  of  Hem-y  and  Montague  streets.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  character,  remarkable  natural  ability,  and 
fine  literary  attainments ;  and  all  who  knew  the  late  Dr. 
Salmon  Skinner  in  his  prime,  were  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  possessed  no  small  share  of  that  indescribable 
and  indefinable  gift  generally  designated  as  genius.  He  was 
always  an  originator,  never  an  imitator;  and  disregarding 
beaten  tracks,  old  plans  of  action  and  well-worn  lines  of 
thought,  would  always  strike  out  fresh  trails,  that,  in  practi- 
cal mechanics  alone,  resulted  in  many  brilliant  successes. 
He  was  born,  March  6,  1818,  in  Coeymans,  Albany  county, 
this  state,  and,  while  young,  received  a  thorough  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

"  When  quite  a  young  boy,  his  health  not  being  robust,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  school,  and,  at  the  early  age  of  14,  he 
shipped  on  board  a  whaler,  and  went  on  a  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn,  to  cruise  in  search  of  oil  and  bone  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  On  his  return,  his  health  was  so  much  improved 
that  he  decided  to  give  up  a  sea-faring  life;  and,  while  wait- 
ing to  find  an  opening  in  life,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
President  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  ever  afterward  remained 
his  warm  and  steadfast  friend.  Young  Skinner's  adoption 
of  the  profession  of  a  dentist  was  the  result  of  a  casual  sug- 
gestion made  by  a  female  relative.  He  had  saved  up  $250 
from  the  pay  he  received  on  board  the  whaler,  and  with  that 
money  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and  paid  it  over  to  the 
then  leading  dentist  of  that  city,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  profession  he  had  decided  to  adopt.  At 
that  time,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the  science  of  dent- 
istry was  in  its  infancy.  The  merits  of  vulcanized  rubber 
as  material  for  plates,  were  unknown.     The  only  substance 
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DR.  SALMON  SKINNER'S  RESIDENCE,  CORNER  HENRY  AND 

MONTAGUE   STREETS, 

Erected  1843,  and  occupied  iy  him  In  1846. 

then  used  for  that  purpose  was  gold,  and  the  instruments 
used  were  exceedingly  clumsy  contrivances,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  present  day.  The  pupil  soon  acquired  all 
the  knowledge  his  instruction  was  able  to  impart,  and  he  had 
not  been  in  Philadelphia  many  months  before  he  was  able  to 
give,  instead  of  receive,  instruction;  for  the  reason  that  his 
remarkable  mechanical  and  inventive  genius  then  developed 
itself.  He  returned  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  in  this  state, 
where  he  opened  an  office  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  His  success  was  so  immediate  and  great  that 
before  he  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  he  had  made  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  building  of  two  houses ;  and  had  ajso 
accumulated  suflScient  capital  to  enable  him  to  remove  to 
Brooklyn.  He  came  to  this  city  forty  years  ago,  and  located 
in  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Hicks  and  Cranberry  streets. 
Brooklyn  at  that  time  was  merely  a  village.  The  lady  who 
rented  the  house  to  Dr.  Skinner  said  she  desired  to  leave  it 
because  it  was  too  much  in  the  city,  and  she  wanted  to  move 
out  into  the  suburbs.  She  moved  out  to  the  corner  of  John- 
son and  Fulton  streets,  wliich  was  a  portion  of  the  suburbs 
of  Brooklyn  in  those  days.  Dr.  Skinner's  Brooklyn  friends 
and  patrons  at  that  time  were  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Broad- 
head,  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  James  Freeland, 
Henry  Sheldon,  Peter  Hofiiman,  and  others  whose  names 
will  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  city.  Dr.  Skinner  did  not  remain  for  any 
great  length  of  time  on  the  corner  of  Hicks  and  Cranberry 
streets ;  but,  like  his  landlady,  moved  out  into  the  suburbs 
and  commenced  to  practice  his  profession  in  the  house  on  the 
corner  of  Montague  and  Henry  streets,  then  called  Montague 
place.  That,  and  the  two  adjoining  houses,  were  the  only 
buildings  then  erected  there.  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  just  beginning  his  wonderfully  successful  career,  and 
preached  in  a  small,  white  frame  building,  supported  on  brick 
pillars,  and  located  about  two  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
house  where  Dr.  Skinner  had  hung  his  shingle  out. 

"  The  Wall  Street  Ferry  had  not  then  been  estabHshed. 
Montague,  and  other  streets  in  that  neighborhood,  were 
little  better  than  common  dirt  roads,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  lived  almost  within  shouting  distance  of 
the  Fulton  Ferry. 


"Dr.  Skianer  experienced  no  diCaculty  in  building  up  a 
good  practice,  and  his  reputation  as  a  skillful  dentist  spread 
so  fast  and  far,  that  he  had  not  been  settled  in  Brooklyn 
many  months  before  he  had  rendered  professional  services  to 
almost  every  prominent  man  in  the  county.  They  ever 
afterward  remained  his  warm  friends,  and,  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  no  man  in  the  county  had  a  wider  or 
more  influential  circle  of  friends.  He  was  then  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  church  of  his  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  ■ 
and  when  the  project  was  first  entertained  of  building  the 
Reformed  Church,  on  the  Heights,  Dr.  Skinner  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  enterprise. 

"  His  practice  increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  a  number  of  assistants,  and  had  often  as  many  as 
eight  students  under  his  care.  Many  of  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  dentists  in  this  and  other  cities  graduated 
from  his  office.  Dr.  Skinner  was  often  called  upon  to  testify 
as  an  expert,  and,  on  one  such  occasion,  when  asked,  'are 
you  a  graduate  of  any  college  ? '  he  replied,  with  considera- 
ble warmth :  '  why,  the  colleges  graduated  from  me.'  After 
many  years'  close  and  hard  work,  the  doctor's  health  became 
impaired,  and  he  was  ordered  to  the  island  of  Cuba  to  re- 
cuperate. Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  who  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Dr. 
Skinner,  engaged  him  to  act  as  the  special  correspondent  of 
that  journal,  and  his  letters  from  Cuba,  over  the  nom  de 
plume  of  'Amigo,'  attracted  wide  attention,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  literary  ability  displayed,  but  also  by 
reason  of  the  intelligent  and  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  that  portion  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
were  treated.  His  friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Bennett  were 
maintained  up  to  the  time  of  that  gentleman's  death,  and  his 
son,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Herald,  was  one  of  the 
doctor's  most  steadfast  adherents.  In  poUtics,  the  late.  Dr. 
Skinner  was  a  Democrat  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and 
year  in  and  year  out,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
was  always  elected  a  delegate  to  the  different  National  and 
State  conventions.  His  last  active  participation  in  political 
affairs  was  at  the  Charleston  Convention,  in  1860.  Dr.  Skin- 
ner was  the  inventor  of  a  fire-escape,  which  is  now  in  use  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  in  the  eastern  states ;  and  all  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  American  Institute 
Fair,  wiU  doubtless  remember  seeing  a  gas  cooking-stove  of 
his  invention,  the  burners  of  which,  unlike  other  stoves,  are 
on  the  top  instead  of  underneath.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
exhibiting  his  stove,  and  explaining  its  merits,  that  he  con- 
tracted the  cold  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

"  One  of  the  enterprises  with  which  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased wm  always  be  connected,  is  the  Cypress  Hills  Ceme- 
tery, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  it  is  there 
that  he  was  buried." 


Dr.  David  Salmon  Skinner.— It  is  a  faUacious  thought 
that  the  death  of  one  of  intrinsic  worth  is  an  irreparable 
loss.  As  in  nature,  annihilation  is  impossible,  so  it  is 
of  the  mental  outcome  of  a  truly  original  man.  His 
thought  will  find  embodiment.  Often  years  pass  before 
this  is  proven;  the  good  seems  to  have  been  extinguished  with 
the  death;  but  Dr.  Sabnon  Skinner  left  one  in  whom  the 
speedy  realization  of  the  aspirations  of  his  better  nature  was 
obtained. 

Dr.  David  Salmon  Skinner,  the  subject  of  this  biogi-aphi- 
cal  sketch  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  comer  of  Hicks  and 
Cranberry  streets,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1844,  and  has  re- 
sided in  Brooklyn  almost  continuously  ever  since.  His  educa- 
tion was  received  from  such  well-known  insti'uotors  as  Lyman 
Cobb,  of  spelling-book  fame;  James  Monteith,  the  compiler  ot 
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various  school  works;  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  the  eminent 
'agtronomer;  and  the  attention  he  then  gave  to  his  studies  has 
been  of  great  value  ever  since,  for  his  culture  and  refinement, 
joined  to  most  genial  manners,  have  always  been  the  "  Open 
Sesame"  to  the  friendship  and  admission  of  the  charmed 
circles  of  the  best  society.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, although  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  aU  military  afEairs,  and  was  for  a  short  time  asso- 
ciated with  the  lamented  Ellsworth.  He  assisted  in  raising  a 
company  for  the  New  York  Legion,  U.  S.V.,  and  then  served 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
for  a  short  time.  Dr.  Skinner  joined  the  famous  Seventh 
Regiment,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  in  1863,  and  served  with  them  in 
the  Draft,  Election  and  Orange  Riots,  being  complimented 
by  a  letter  from  his  company  for  his  services  in  the  last-named 
and  most  bloody  encounter  with  the  mob.  He  was  elected  a 
life  member  of  the  Veteran  Association,  and  still  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  all  the  public  and  private  affairs  of  the  active  regi- 
ment. 

When  31  years  old  he  joined  the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  has,  with  characteristic  thoroughness,  attained 
the  highest  rank,  but  lately  entering  the  thirty-third  degree; 
and  m  a  few  months  wiU  be  elected  to  life  membership  in  his 
odge,  as  he  will  then  be  a  veteran  in  that  institution.  The 
wmtidence  reposed  in  his  integrity  and  good  judgment  has 
Been  manifested  by  his  election  to  various  high  offices,  at  dif- 
erent  times,  by  companies  and  associations  with  which  he 

as  connected;  and,  although  proffered  nominations  for  poUt- 


ical  offices,  he  has  always  declined  the  honor,  preferring  to  re- 
main in  private  life,  and  give  that  attention  to  the  profession 
of  dentistry  that  his  large  and  influential  practice  requires. 
The  Doctor,  at  an  early  age,  evinced  decided  journalistic  abil- 
ity, and  for  many  years  has  edited  the  society  and  dramatic 
departments  of  some  of  our  leading  papers,  his  articles  being 
notable  for  their  crispness,  pungency  and  analytical  acumen. 
As  a  dentist,  he  takes  the  highest  rank,  it  being  his  constant 
effort  to  do  the  best  work  in  his  profession;  and  his  patrons, 
among  our  most  cultured  and  wealthy  people,  have  secured  to 
him  a  fine  competence. 

In  private  life,  he  is  truly  an  enjoyable  man,  fond  of  all  re- 
fining enjoyments;  a  steady  patron  of  the  music  and  arts, 
and  one  with  whom  conversation  is  both  a  pleasure  and 
profit. 

Among  the  prominent  dentists  of  Brooklyn  we  may 
mention  the  following: 
Charles  W.  Harreys,  108  4th  street,  E.  D. 

Estabhshed  1867,  86  4th  street.  In  1877,  removed  to 
present  address,  110  4th  street. 

C.  A.  Marvin,  D.D.S.,  169  Clinton  street. 

Established  1853  ;  president  of  various  local  Dental 
Societies  ;  was  Member  District  Board  of  Censors  ;  Pres. 
State  Dental  Society;  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry 
in  New  York  College  of  Dentists,  four  years  ;  and  con- 
nected with  N.  Y.  Odontological  Society  from  its  organ- 
ization. 
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EARLIER  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN 
KINGS  COUNTY.— The  earlier  begin- 
nings of  Education,  both  in  its  public  and  pri- 
vate  form,  in  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  stated  in  our  chapter  on 
the  Mistory  of  Education  in  Kings  County  (pages  409 
to  418),  and  in  the  History  of  ihe  Department  of  Public 
Education,  by  Hon.  T.  G.  Bbegen,  Esq.  (pages  609  to 
618);  as  well  as  in  the  histories  of  the  several  county 
towns  presented  in  this  volume. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  the  ^nVate  schools  which, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  have  flour- 
ished within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn, 
we  have  a  larger  subject  than  we  are  able  to  compass 
within  the  space  allowed  to  us.  Their  number  has  been 
extraordinary;  their  merits  and  demerits  we  do  not  feel 
competent  to  discuss. 

A  few  names  stand  clearly  out  in  the  memories  and 
approval  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Foremost  among 
them  was  John  Betnon,  whose  school  was  located 
on  Nassau  street,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  that 
street  and  Washington  street — then  a  pleasant  tree- 
shaded  neighborhood  of  dwellings.  Beynon  is  char- 
acterized as  "  a  freethinker,  a  great  admirer  of  Thomas 
Paine,  but  an  excellent  scholar  and  good  teacher,  al- 
though he  possessed  a  hot  temper  and  not  much  suavity 
of  manner."  He  was  considered  as  an  estimable  citizen; 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  and 
Suppression  of  Vice  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  formed 
in  1815;  and  it  was  at  his  school-house  that  the  meeting 
was  called  by  Messrs.  Snow,  Mercein,  Herbert  and 
others,  in  1816,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Brooklyn  Sunday  School  Union  ;  so  that,  despite 
his  "  f  reethinking  "  tendencies,  we  must  consider  Beynon 
to  have  been  one  of  the  solid,  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
respected  by  the  best  men  of  the  village. 

He  was  succeeded,  at  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Seabuet,  formerly  his  assistant,  and  who  patched 
up  an  old  meeting-house  (which  originally  belonged 
to   the    "Independents,"  afterwards  to  the  Episcopa- 


lians), which  adjoined  the  northerly  side  of  the  burial 
ground  of  St.  Ann's  Episcopal  Church  (and  which  is 
now  covered  by  the  block  of  stores  called  "  St.  Ann's 
Buildings),  and  used  it  as  a  school-room.  Here  he  kept 
a  classical  and  English  school  of  great  excellence,  in 
which  many  of  our  oldest  citizens  received  their  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Seabury  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  a  thorough  teacher.  He  was  widely 
esteemed  for  his  scholastic,  theological  and  editorial 
abilities.  John  Swinburne,  his  assistant,  was  also  a 
conscientious,  methodical  teacher,  and  an  excellent  dis- 
ciplinarian. He  afterwards  conducted  a  classical  sem- 
inary of  high  reputation,  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Of  a  later  date  (1840-60  ?)  was  Mr.  B.  W.  Dwight, 
who  kept  a  school  on  the  south  side  of  Livingston  street, 
between  Sidney  place  and  Clinton  street.  About  1846, 
it  was  the  principal  school  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  D.  is 
characterized  by  Gen.  A.  C.  Barnes  "as  well  remem- 
bered for  his  brisk  ways,  his  lectures  to  the  boys  on  the 
practical  subjects  of  life,  and  for  his  long,  lithe  bamboo 
stick,  tipped  with  a  button,  for  thumping  the  crania  of 
inattentive  or  mischievous  pupils  in  the  remote  corners 
of  the  school-room.  He  had,  also,  a  trick  of  seizing  of- 
fending youth  by  the  hair,  gently  twitching  it  at  first, 
and  inquiring  if  the  process  hurt.  Repeating  the  act 
with  gradually  increasing  force,  until  tears  of  agony 
stood  in  the  victim's  eyes,  he  would  assure  him  that  the 
teacher  was  a  still  greater  sufferer  from  the  high  crimes 
committed  by  those  under  his  charge.  Prof.  Dwight 
made  classical  study  a  prominent  feature  of  his  curri- 
culum. Prof.  D.  P.  Holbrook  was  his  first  assistant, 
and  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  boys  by  his  gentle 
manners  and  patient  faithfulness  as  a  teacher." 

Julius  R.  Pomekot  for  several  years  kept  a  private 
school  for  boys,  at  65 .  Henry  street.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Daniel,  and  the  school  was  remoyed 
to  a  small  building  in  Willow  street,  near  Pierrepont, 

A.  B.  Moeehousb's  school  for  young  ladies  in  Clin- 
ton street,  near  Sackett,  was  very  popular  for  many 
years  in  South  Brooklyn. 
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Among  other  private  schools,  which  will  occur  to 
the  minds  of  many  Brooklynites  of  recent  generations, 
were  the  Lawrence  Institute  for  young  ladies  in  John- 
son street,  kept  by  the  Misses  Lawrence;  and  Prof. 
J.  C.  Ovbehiskr's  school,  in  the  Hamilton  Building, 
which  was  chiefly  a  fitting  school  for  college  for  young 

men. 

The  Packer  Collegiate  Institute.— The  first  en- 
dowed institution  for  female  education,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  the  Albany  Female  Academy.  It  was 
founded  by  Chancellor  Kent,  John  V.  Henry,  Gideon 
Hawley  and  others,  in  1811,  and  incorporated  in  1821. 
A  similar  institution  was  subsequently  founded  in  the 
metropolis,  under  the  name  of  Rutgers  Female  Insti- 
tute—now Rutgers  College. 


attendance  of  pupils  six  hundred.  On  January  1st  of 
that  year  the  school  building,  with  its  library,  chemi- 
cal and  astronomical  apparatus,  natural  history  collec- 
tions, etc.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Before  the  flames 
were  extinguished,  the  use  of  rooms  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  was  tendered  and  accepted,  and  the  school 
was  not  interrupted  for  an  hour.  Within  three  days, 
and  while  the  smoke  from  the  ruins  was  still  ascending, 
Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Packer  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  trustees,  stating  that  her  late  husband,  William  S. 
Packer,  had  desired  to  found  an  educational  institu- 
tion, and  that  she,  as  his  representative,  proposed  to 
carry  out  his  wishes.  She  therefore  offered  to  re-estab- 
lish the  institution  on  a  more  permanent  and  solid  basis; 
and  dedicate  it  for  all  time  to  the  advancement  of  f e- 


PACKBR  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  JORALEMON  STREET,  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 


In  1844  thejBrooklyn  Female  Academy  was  founded 
by  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  this  city,  and  incorpo- 
rated by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  during  the  same  year. 
It  was  modelled  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  others;  and  A. 
Crittenden,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  during  twenty  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  became 
Its  first  principal. 

Two  brick  buildings  were  erected  on  Joralemon  street, 
between  Court  and  Clinton;  the  main  one,  in  which 
^ere  all  the  school  apartments,  was  V5  by  100  feet  and 
lour  stories  in  height;  the  other,  a  boarding  house,  was 
50  feet  square  and  also  four  stories  high.  The  Acad- 
emy was  formally  opened  May  4th,  1846.  Its  career 
was  prosperous  until  1853,  when  its  revenue  from  tui- 
lon  alone  had  reached  |20,000  per  annum,  and  its  daily 


male  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  Art  and  Sci- 
ence, on  condition  that  the  stockholders  would  transfer 
their  ownership  in  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  to 
found  a  similar  institution  for  the  education  of  young 
men.  She  wrote:  "What  I  contemplate  in  this  is  to 
apply  $65,000  of  Mr.  Packer's  property  to  the  erection 
of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  my  own  sex  in  the 
higher  branches  of  literature,  in  lieu  of  that  now  known 
as  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy."  The  condition 
which  she  imposed  was  accepted  by  the  trustees;  and 
the  corporators  consented  to  transfer  their  interest  to  a 
school  for  boys,  under  the  title  of  the  Brooklyn  Col- 
legiate and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Institution  was   chartered  by  the   Legislature, 
under  the  name  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute.    In 
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a  subsequent  letter,  Mrs.  Packer  expressed  her  thanks 
for  the  honor  conferred  on  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
in  giving  his  name  to  the  institution,  and  proposed  to 
add  $20,000  to  her  former  donation,  to  further  aid  the 
trustees  in  the  erection  of  a  building  which  should  be  a 
token  of  the  refined  and  elevated  influences  to  be  found 
within  its  walls.  This  sum  of  $20,000  was  never  called 
for. 

The  erection  of  the  present  building,  on  the  site  of 
the  one  destroyed,  was  at  once  commenced;  and  it 
was  formally  opened  on  the  9th  of  November,  1854.  It 
exceeds  the  former  one  in  size  by  one-third,  and,  with 
the  grounds,  has  an  estimated  value  of  $200,000.  This 
edifice,  in  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  design,  and  in 
the  convenience  of  its  arrangements,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  college  edifice  in  the  country.  It  has  a  tower 
for  the  support  of  a  telescope,  resting  on  a  deep  foun- 
dation, and  surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome.  Its 
chapel  is  of  the  early  English  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000.  It  has  a  lec- 
ture room,  laboratory,  cabinet,  library,  gymnasium,  etc., 
etc. 

The  endowment  of  this  school  by  its  liberal  patron 
was  made  on  the  express  condition  that  all  profits  aris- 
ing therefrom  should  be  faithfully  applied  to  its  further 
improvement,  and  for  enlarging  and  improving  its  facil- 
ities for  instruction. 

There  are  ten  Packer  scholarships,  determined  by  the 
faculty;  eight  endowed  scholarships,  and  ten  grammar- 
school  scholarships,  the  incumbents  of  which  are  se- 
lected, by  competitive  examination,  from  among  the 
graduates  of  the  Central  Grammar  School  of  Brooklyn. 
In  1882,  gratuitous  instruction  was  given,  which,  at 
regular  tuition  rates,  would  have  amounted  to  more 
than  $3,000. 

Aid  has  been  received  by  this  institution,  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $30,000. 
The  present  endowment  is  about  $42,500. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  been: 
John  Skillman,  George  Wood,  Seth  Low,  G.  G.  Van 
Wagener,  and  the  present  President,  A.  A.  Low,  who 
has  held  the  position  since  1858. 

Alonzo  Crittenden,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  was  President 
of  the  Institute  from  its  beginning  until  his  death, 
January  23,  1883.  He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Berk- 
shire county,  Mass.,  April  7,  1801.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  Union  College,  and  was  noted  for  the  assid- 
uity and  devotion  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies. 
He  graduated  in  the  class  of  1824,  and  went  to  fill  a 
responsible  position  in  the  Albany  Female  Academy. 
Subsequently  appointed  principal  of  that  institution, 
he  remained  until  1845,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  which  was  burned  Janu- 
ary 1,  1850.  Through  Prof.  Crittenden's  promptness 
the  school  was  re-established  almost  immediately.  The 
growth,  prosperity  and  advancement  of  "Packer" 
engrossed  Prof.  Crittenden's  time  and  attention,  and 


was  the  principal  study  of  his  life.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  have  there 
been  educated.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
vast  influence  of  such  an  institution  and  such  a 
man.  He  attained  the  highest  rank  and  distinc- 
tion as  an  upright,  skillful  educator  and  adminis- 
trator. Alert,  punctual,  judicious  and  firm  in  his 
headship,  he  directed  numerous  and  accomplished 
teachers,  kindled  the  studious  zeal,  and  won  the  affec- 
tionate confidence  and  regard  of  his  pupils.  He  also 
found  time  to  assist  struggling  genius  and  to  encour- 
age talent.  Many  a  young  man  owes  to  his  thought- 
fulness  and  generosity  the  word  which  has  helped  him 
on  to  success.  Prof.  Crittenden  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  as  an  educator,  citizen 
and  man,  was  respected  and  esteemed  wherever 
known. 

Professor  Daewin  G.  Eaton  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Faculty  in  place  of  Professor  Alonzo 
Crittenden,  deceased,  but  was  compelled  to  decline  he- 
cause  of  poor  health.  Prof.  Eaton  has  been  connected 
with  the  Packer  Institute  since  1851,  or  a  period  of 
thirty-one  years,  and  has  occupied  the  chair  of  higher 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  with  peculiar  ability. 
His  ripe  scholarship  and  excellent  financial  knowledge, 
as  well  as  his  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  chemist,  are 
known  all  over  the  Union;  and  his  laboratory  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence.  His  lectures 
and  researches  in  astronomy  have  also  been  delightful 
contributions  to  both  scientific  and  general  knowledge, 
and  have  won  the  commendation  of  the  most  eminent 
specialists. 

Prof.  Teuman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D.,  the  present  Pres- 
ident, was  graduated  from  Rochester  University  in 
1864,  and  held  the  chair  of  English  Literature  and 
Belles-lettres  in  Vassar  College  for  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  its  existence.  He  also  re-wrote  Shaw's  Man- 
ual of  English  Literature,  the  well-known  text-book. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day,  and 
prominent  in  the  lecture  field. 

BoABD  OF  Teustbes,  1883.— A.  A.  Low,  Peter  C. 
Cornell,  Arthur  W.  Benson,  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott,  R. 
P.  Buck,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Henry  P.  Morgan,  Bryan 
H.  Smith,  Tasker  H.  Marvin,  "William  S.  Packer,  A.  S. 
Barnes,  Ripley  Ropes,  Henry  Sanger,  A.  B.  Bay  lis; 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  ex-offido;  Pres- 
ident, A.  A.  Low;  Treasurer,  Abram  B.  Baylis,  Jr.; 
Secretary,  Henry  P.  Morgan. 


William  S.  Packbb  was  born  in  Albany  county,  in 
the  year  1800.  He  was  left  at  an  early  age  entirely  de- 
pendent on  himself,  but  this  was  only  a  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion, and  he  was  noted,  even  in  boyhood,  for  his 
energy,  self-reliance  and  perseverance.  In  early  man- 
hood, he  established  himself  in  the  fur-trade  m  Albany, 
and  founded  the  house  of  Packer,  Prentice  &  Co.,  after- 
wards removed  to  New  York.    His  rare  sagacity,  his 
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strict  integrity  and  his  readiness  to  help  younger  men, 
who,  like  himself,  had  their  own  way  to  make,  gave 
him  an  enviable  reputation  among  men. 

On  retiring  from  business  in  1840,  he  came  to  Brook- 
lyn to  reside,  and  from  that  time  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  this  city,  entering  heartily  into  all  plans 
for  public  improvement.  A  man  of  broad  views,  he 
believed  in  the  future  of  Brooklyn,  and  devoted  time, 
influence  and  money,  to  aid  in  establishing  institutions 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  and  of  the  Brooklyn 
Female  Academy,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the 
building  of  various  churches.  The  population  of 
Brooklyn  at  that  time  was  less  than  40,000.  The  vil- 
lage character  still  belonged  to  it,  though  it  had  been 
organized  under  the  form  of  a  city  government  a  few 
years  before. 

All  the  important  institutions  and  public  works, 
which  have  since  been  commenced  or  accomplished 
here,  were  then  still  in  the  future,  and  the  residence 
in  the  place  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Packer,  who,  though 
modest  and  unobtrusive,  had  foresight,  courage,  en- 
terprise, and  influence  with  men,  and  who  used  his 
means  with  intelligent  liberality,  was  therefore  a 
matter  of  public  importance.  It  opened  before  him  a 
quite  unusual  opportunity  of  usefulness,  which  he 
gladly  improved,  and  his  energetic  public  spirit,  with 
that  of  others  with  whom  he  was  associated,  has  had 
its  worthy  and  splendid  memorial  in  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  city.  He  died  at  the  close  of  1850, 
and  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  opened  in  1854, 
was  built  by  his  widow  with  the  desire  of  associating 
his  name  with  some  permanent  public  good. 


Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  136,  138  and  140 
•Montague  Place.— This  institution  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  was  established  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Gray, 
LL.  D.,  in  1851;  and,  nine  years  later,  passed,  on  his 
death,  into  the  hands  of  the  present  principal  and  pro- 
prietor, Charles  E.  West,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  the 
Principal  of  the  well-known  Rutgers  Female  College, 
in  New  York  city,  during  its  palmiest  days. 

Dr.  West  has  devoted  himself  for  some  forty  years 
to  the  important  subject  of  female  education,  studying 
the  matter  in  all  its  branches  and  bearings,  and  ascer- 
tammg,  by  a  comparison  of  the  systems  of  instruction 
employed  in  America  and  Europe,  the  most  suitable 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  his  aim.  By 
close  application,  and  by  giving  himself  over  altogether 
to  his  subject  with  commendable  zeal,  he  has  succeeded 
m  accomplishing  his  purposes. 

The  seminary  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  eligible 

streets  in  Brooklyn,  near  the  East  River,  and  within  a 

tew  mmutes  of  New  York.    The  edifice  is  seventy- 

nve  feet  front,  sixty-three  in  depth,  and  five  stories  in 

eight     The  school-rooms   are   large   and  well  ven- 

"ated.    The  remainder  of  the  building  is  occupied  as 


a  residence  for  the  principal  and  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  young  ladies  from  abroad. 

The  seminary  is  divided  into  two  departments, 
junior  and  senior,  each  of  which  is  subject  to  subdi- 
vision. The  course  of  study  comprises  mathematics, 
science,  and  English,  ancient  and  modern  languages;  and 
the  pupils  also  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  excellent  library, 
and  choice  art-collections  accumulated  by  Prof.  West 
[whose  modesty  alone  has  placed  an  insuperable  bar  in 
the  way  of  our  speaking  of  him,  and  of  his  works,  in 
the  manner  which  we  desire. — Editoe.J 

The  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute.— After  the  burning  of  the  Brooklyn  Female 
Academy  in  1853,  and  the  generous  desire  of  Mrs. 
Packer  to  found  and  endow  an  institution  in  its  stead,  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  the  insurance  received 
on  the  burned  building,  and  the  sale  of  its  site,  con- 
stituted a  fund  to  be  returned  to  the  stockholders,  or, 
vrith  their  consent,  to  be  transferred  to  an  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  boys  and  young  men.  A 
few  days  after  the  fire,  Messrs.  James  How,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Thorne,  Edward  Anthony,  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Luther  B. 
Wyman  and  John  H.  Prentice,  held  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  the  latter  and  selected  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  April  3, 1853,  Messrs. 
L.  B.  Wyman,  George  S.  Howland,  R.  S.  Tucker,  J. 
E.  Southworth,  Isaac  H.  Frothingham,  John  T.  Mar- 
tin, H.  R.  Worthington,  D.  S.  Landon,  C.  S.  Baylis, 
J.  C.  Brevoort,  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  S.  B.  Chittenden, 
James  How,  and  J.  O.  Low,  were  chosen  Trustees,  to 
which  Board,  H.  B.  Claflin,  J.  L.  Putnam,  and  Chas. 
R.  Marvin,  were  shortly  afterwards  added.  January 
20th,  1854,  Isaac  H.  Frothingham  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board;  Josiah  O.  Low,  its  Secretary;  John 
T.  Martin  having  been  previously  chosen  Treasurer. 

January  31st,  1854,  the  present  site  of  the  institute 
on  Livingston  street,  103  feet  wide  by  150  feet  deep, 
was  purchased,  and  soon  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  was  commenced. 

About  the  middle  of  September  following  the  insti- 
tute was  opened,  with  the  following  Faculty: 

John  H.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President;  Geo. 
W.  Collord,  Latin  and  Greek;  Richard  S.  Smith, 
Mathematics;  Chas.  S.  Stone,  Natural  Sciences; 
Jean  Gustave  Keetels,  French  and  German;  R.  R. 
Raymond,  Rhetoric  and  English;  E.  C.  Seymour, 
Principal  of  Acad.  Department ;  John  C.  Overhiser 
and  Nathan  Ballard,  Instriictors. 

Dr.  Raymond,  who  left  the  Polytechnic  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  Vassar  College  (which  position  he 
held  till  the  time  of  his  death),  was  succeeded  by 
David  H.  Cochean,  Ph.  D.,  one  of  the  most  thorough 
teachers  and  accomplished  scientists  of  the  day. 

Brooklyn  Juvenile  High  School.— This  school 
was  organized  in  May,  1854,  by  Misses  A.   S.  Dobbin 
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and  S.  E.  Rogers,  at  189  Wastington  street,  opposite 
the  Brooklyn  Institute.  It  slowly  but  steadily  increased 
in  numbers,  until  its  accommodations  became  entirely 
too  small,  and  the  principals,  in  1865,  purchased  three 
lots  of  ground  on  Livingston  street,  near  Court,  and  at 
once  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious 
building,  forty-six  feet  front  by  seventy-eight  feet 
deep,  and  three  stories  high.  This  building  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  pupils,  in  April,  1866;  and  one  year 
afterward,  finding  their  play-ground  too  limited,  they 
purchased  two  lots  of  ground  running  through  to 
Schermerhorn  street.  The  entire  cost  of  the  grounds 
and  building  was  $48,600.  The  school  was  designed, 
especially,  for  the  thorough  instruction  of  boys  under 


T.  J.  Ellinwood  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Lockwood 
and  the  new  edifice  was  opened  for  use,  February  4th' 
1868;  the  old  quarters  being  kept  as  a  preparatory  de- 
partment. 

The  academy  progressed  rapidly;  and,  its  importance 
being  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood 
where  it  was  located,  a  movement  was  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Lockwood  to  place  it  upon  the  firm  and  eiiduring 
basis  of  a  public  endowment  and  incorporation.  In 
June,  1869,  therefore,  the  property  was  sold  toMessrg. 
William  S.  Woodward,  Buckley  T.  Benton,  Alfred  S. 
Barnes  and  others,  for  the  sum  of  $100,000,  and  in 
August  following  the  property  was  dedicated  to  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  public.     The  institution  was  duly 


ADELPHl   ACADEMV. 


twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education. 

The  Adelphi  Academy,  Lafayette  avenue,  corner 
of  Hall  street,  was  started  at  336  (old  number) 
Adelphi  street,  in  February,  1863,  by  Aaron  Chadwick 
and  Edward  S.  Bunker,  both  of  whom  had  been  long 
connected  with  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  They  sold 
out,  shortly  after,  to  Mr.  J.  Lockwood,  who  opened  in 
September,  1863,  with  eleven  pupils;  and  so  rapid  was 
the  growth  of  the  school  that  larger  quarters  were  found 
at  Nos.  338  and  340  Adelphi  street,  and,  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1867  (the  pupils  at  that  time  being  over  three 
hundred),  the  corner-stone  of  a  large  and  elegant 
school  building  was  laid  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  ave- 
nue and  St.  James  place.    During  the  same  summer,  Mr. 


incorporated,  with  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Trustees,  Dr. 
Budington,  President.  Disagreements  with  the  new 
Board  of  Trustees  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  who  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague  as 
Principal,  from  October  10,  1870  to  1875,  followed  by 
Prof.  Stephen  G.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  to  1883.  The  school 
has  collegiate,  academic,  preparatory,  art  and  music  de- 
partments, with  a  spacious  room  for  physical  exercise. 
The  building  consists  of  the  main  edifice  and  two 
wings.  The  western  wing  was  erected  in  1871,  at  an 
expense  of  $40,000,  which  was  donated  for  the  purpose. 
The  eastern  wing  was  built  in  1879,  through  the 
liberality  of  Messrs.  Charles  Pratt  and  H.  W.  Wheeler. 
The  basement  is  fitted  up  as  a  calisthenium  and 
gymnasium. 
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The  curriculum  of  study  embraces  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  primary,  preparatory,  academic,  and 
collegiate  institutions;  and  both  sexes  are  admitted  to 
all  the  grades  of  instruction. 

The  Principals  of  this  academy  have  been:  John 
Lockwood,  till  May,  1870;  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  from 
September,  1870,  to  June,  1875;  Stephen  G.  Taylor, 
from  September,  1875,  to  June,  1883,  and  A.  C.  Perkins, 
Ph.D.,  the  present  principal.  The  average  attendance 
has  come  to  be  730. 

In  1873,  the  Adelphi  annual  course  of  lectures  was 
inaugurated,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

Lockwood's  Academy  (for  both  sexes)^  139  and 
141  South  Oxford  street. — Mr.  John  Lockwood,  after 


set  on  foot  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion that  -would  meet  the  wants  of  Catholics  in  this  re- 
spect. The  foundations  of  the  College  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  were  laid  in  the  summer  of  1868,  and  the  build- 
ing was  opened  for  educational  purposes  Sept.  5,  1871. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Landry,  C.  M.,  was  first  President,  serving 
from  the  opening  until  January,  1876.  Rev.  P.  M. 
O'Regan,  C.  M.,  succeeded  him,  and  held  the  position 
until  September,  1877,  when  Rev.  A.  J.  Myer,  C.  M., 
was  appointed.  Rev.  J.  A.  Hartnell,  C.  M.,  followed 
him  in  January,  1882,  and  still  fills  the  office. 

This  institution,  the  only  Catholic  institution  in  the 
diocese  possessing  the  privileges  of  a  university,  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  the  thoroughness 


ST.  JOHN'S  E.  C.  COLLEGE,  WILLOUGHBT  AVENUE,  CORNER  OP  LEWIS  AVENUE. 


Ms  retirement  from  the  Adelphi  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder,  was  requested,  at  a  public  meeting, 
by  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  to  open  another 
school  in  the  neigTborhood,  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  which  had  given  such  prosperity  and 
fame  to  the  Adelphi  Academy;  and  the  present  name 
was  then  proposed.  Agreeably  to  that  invitation,  and 
Tfith  all  but  two  of  his  former  grade  teachers,  he 
opened  the  school,  which,  within  three  years,  reached 
»•>  aggregate  attendance  of  375  pupils.  It  is  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  s  intention  to  secure  its  incorporation. 
St.  John's  College.- One  of  the  principal  objects 
isHop  Loughlin  had  in  view  in  calling  the  priests  of  the 
Ungregationof  the  Mission  into  his  diocese,  was  to 
Acco  d  *''°^'*'  yoitt  facilities  for  a  higher  education. 
Mor  mgly,  soon  after  their  arrival,  measures  were 


of  its  training  in  the  higher  branches  of  education.  To 
keep  their  colleges  on  a  level  with  the  best  colleges  of 
the  state;  to  fit  young  men  for  a  successful  and  honor- 
able career  in  business,  in  professional  pursuits,  or  in 
the  holy  ministry,  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  those 
connected  with  this  institution. 

The  Brothers  of  St.  Francis'  Monastery  have  founded 
and  now  conduct  several  educational  institutions  in 
Brooklyn,  which  well  deserve  mention. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  founded  three  orders  during  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  first  called  of  Friars 
Minors,  who  were  principally  priests;  the  second  called 
of  Poor  Clares  for  women;  and  the  third  order  for 
men  and  women.  The  Brothers  in  Brooklyn  belong  to 
the  Third  Order,  whose  primary  object  is  to  instruct 
youth   in   the   principles  of   their  religion,  and  in  the 
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branches  of  education  proper  for  business,  and  for  the 
learned  profession. 

The  first  house  of  the  order  in  this  country  was  es- 
tablished at  Loretta,  Pa.,  where  the  Brothers  conduct  a 
college,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  several  schools.  The 
Brooklyn  house  was  commenced  in  1858.  In  1859,  a 
building  on  Baltic  street,  near  Court,  was  purchased  for 
a  school,  and  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Brothers.  It 
had  been  previouly  used  for  a  short  time  as  a  public 
school,  and  also  as  a  place  of  worship.  This  became 
known,  from  that  time,  as  St.  Francis'  Academy,  and  it 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  monastery  and  college  which 
takes  its  place.  It  has  a  frontage  of  125  feet  on  Baltic 
street,  and  extends  through  the  block  to  Butler  street. 

Although  Catholic  education  is  not  yet  systematised 
throughout  the  Union,  it  is  virtually  established ;  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  its  successful  develop- 
ment and  results,  seem  from  a  Catholic  standpoint,  to 
be  phenomenal.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative 
poverty  of  its  supporters,  yet,  owing  to  their  generosity, 
the  Brothers  have  been  able  to  make  great  improve- 
ments both  in  the  appearance  of  the  college  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  its  working. 

In  1871  Bro.  Jerome,  the  present  superior,  who  had 
been  about  five  years  at  the  head  of  affairs,  extended 
and  raised  the  old  building,  and  added  a  new  wing 
larger  than  the  old  one,  with  the  additions,  and  had  the 
name  changed  to 

St.  Francis'  College,  a  title  by  which  it  has  since 
been  known.  The  course  of  studies  pursued  embraces 
the  mathematics  in  their  various  departments,  English 
Literature,  Rhetoric,  Mental  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  The  modern 
languages  are  joined  to  the  classical  in  the  collegiate 
course,  and  to  the  commercial  in  the  business  course. 
Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution  are  made  special- 
ties. The  number  of  students  attending  the  college  at 
present  is  250;  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  number  are 
day  scholars,  the  remainder  are  boarders.  The  build- 
ings and  ground  cost  about  $115,000,  and  the  apparatus 
and  library  about  $10,000  more.  The  philosophi- 
cal and  chemical  instruments  are  of  the  most  improved 
kind;  a  good  supply  of  standard  works  on  science  and 
history  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  well-approved 
volumes  on  fiction:  these  supply  the  more  advanced 
students  all  the  information  they  require,  while  suitable 
reading  matter  is  also  provided  for  the  younger. 

The  Franciscan  Brothers  in  Brooklyn  conduct,  be- 
sides St.  Francis'  College, 

St.  Leonard's  Academy.— Early  in  the  vacation 
of  1880,  Bro.  Fidelis,  with  the  approbation  and  encour- 
agement of  the  most  prominent  residents  of  the  East- 
ern District,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  location  for  a 
dwelling  and  school  at  190  South  Fourth  street.  It 
opened  with  30  boys,  but  the  number  steadily  increased 
to  75,  and  the  classes  increased  from  two  to  four.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  every  available  space  was  utilized  to 


meet  the  growing  demands  for  admission.  In  April  of 
that  year  a  more  spacious  building  was  purchased  and 
the  present  location,  a  lot  adjoining  Nos.  138  and  140 
South  Fourth  street,  was  purchased.  The  site  is  healthy 
and  exceedingly  respectable  ;  the  play-grounds  afford 
most  ample  means  of  recreation  to  the  pupils'  hours  of 
recess.  Another  large  building  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  which  will  contain  all  the  recent  improve- 
ments, both  sanitary  and  educational,  of  the  first-class 
college.  As  the  primary  object  of  the  academy  is  to 
impart  a  thorough  commercial,  scientific  and  clas- 
sical education,  the  religious  belief  of  all  is  duly 
respected.  The  course  embraces  all  the  branches 
of  both  a  business  and  collegiate  education.  A 
rigid  examination  in  all  these  studies  is  exacted  he- 
fore  the  honors  of  the  Academy  are  received.  This 
institution  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  thorough  of  its 
kind  in  the  city. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  the  Brothers  conduct  two 
other  academies  and  seven  parish  schools  in  the  city. 
They  will  be  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  opened  : — 

St.  Peter's  Academy,  Hicks  and  Warren  streets, 
was  given  to  the  Brothers  in  September,  1870.  Eev. 
Father  Fransioli,  Pastor.     Pupils,  700. 

St.  Patrick's  Academy,  on  Kent  avenue,  near 
Myrtle,  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Father  Fitzpatrick  in 
1870.  The  Brothers  took  charge  of  it  the  following 
year.     The  number  of  pupils  is  875. 

St.  Joseph's  School,  in  connection  with  the  church 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  Dean  street,  near  Van- 
derbilt  avenue.  The  number  of  pupils  (male)  is  500. 
It  was  built  by  Father  O'Neil,  and  had  been  a  few  years 
in  operation  before  the  Brothers  took  charge  in  1859. 

School  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  in  Debevoise place, 
built  by  Rev.  Father  McKenna.  The  Brothers  took 
charge  in  1861,  at  its  completion.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  450. 

St.  Mary's  School,  "Star  of  the  Sea,"  on  Nel- 
son and  Court  streets,  was  built  by  the  Eev.  Father 
Cassidy  in  1868.  The  Brothers  took  charge  of  it  im- 
mediately.  Pupils,  530. 

St.  John's  School.  21st  street,  near  Fifth  avenue, 
was  opened  by  the  Brothers  in  February,  1870,  by 
Rev.  Hugh  Maguire,  Pastor.    Number  of  pupils,  350. 

St.  Charles'  School,  Sydney  place,  was  taken  in 
September,  1870  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Freel  being  Pastor.  This, 
as  well  as  the  last  school,  was  in  operation  before  that 
time.     Number  of  pupils,  350. 

St.  Anne's,  on  Front  street  and  Gold,  built  by  Rev. 
Father  Gleason,  in  1873.  The  Brothers  have  charge  of 
it  since  that  time.     The  number  of  pupils  is  500. 

In  1882,  the  Brothers  went  to  the 

School  of  the  Assumption,  in  York  street,  near 
Jay.     The  number  of  pupils  is  300. 

In  these  schools,  a  business  course  is  given;  m  St. 
Patrick's  and  St.  Peter's  Academies,  elocution,  music 
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and  a  few  other  extras  are  added.  Most  of  the  others 
have  one  or  more  of  these  branches  taught. 

The  Brothers  have  two  outside  branches,  one  in 
Rondout,  N.  T.,  and  the  other  in  Minnesota. 

Academy  of  the  Visitation,*  B.  V.  M.,  209  Clin- 
ton avemie,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Loughlin  in  1855, 
and  in  1863  was  incorporated  as  the  "Female  Institute 
of  the  Visitation." 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Sisters  pursued  the 
work  of  education  in  their  first  home  on  Johnson  street, 
corner  of  Pearl  street.  In  May,  1880,  the  Institute  was 
removed  to  the  residence  known  as  the  "  Halsey  Home- 
stead," 209  Clinton  avenue,  where  a  flourishing  school 
for  young  ladies  is  maintained. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  VISITATION. 

The  new  building,  now  in  course  of  erection,  is  of 
Jersey  free-stone,  with  a  frontage  of  220  feet;  the 
chapel  is  in  the  centre,  with  the  convent  and  academy 
on  either  side.  Designed  in  all  the  simplicity  of  monas- 
tic mediaeval  art,  it  presents  an  'exterior  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  imposing,  and  will  add  another  feature  of  in- 
terest to  a  neighborhood  already  unrivalled  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  Villa  de  Sales, 
was  established  in  1864,  at  Bath,  and,  in  1865,  it  was 
removed  to  Parkville;  in  1869,  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  above  title.  In  1877-'8,  a  large  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  Institute,  on  Summer  street, 
between  Stone  and  Rockaway  avenues,  was  opened 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  September,  1877,  as  a 
home  and  school  for  boys.  The  Sisters  who  reside  here 
also  teach  the  church  school  attached  to  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  Church,  on  Broadway. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  834  Pacific  street;  estab- 
lished about  1878;  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Agnes'  Academy,  396  Sackett  street.  Full 
academic  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph. 

•The  Order  of  the  Visitation  was  founded  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
fflsnop  and  Prince  of  Geneva.  Tlie  first  house  of  the  institute  was  at 
m.rt!!-^'n'f,f r°''"  ^''^  institute  was  erected  into  a  reguiar  monastic 
Z  tV  !„  ''  ^°P'  ^^"'  ^-  ™e  order  rapidly  extended,  so  that  In 
esatnan  60  years  from  the  first  foundation,  there  were  130  monasteries, 
wl «;,!?.?'?  °'  *''"  ^'■'^"  <"  "»«  Visitation  into  the  United  States 
Mi88  All     T  1  ■■''^°°*'''^  ^**''  -A-rohbishop  of  Baltimore,  and 

was  fminl^  t  n  ^®  ^'■'*  monastery  of  the  Visitation  In  this  country 
™  WMded  at  Georgetown,  Md.,  December  28, 1816. 


Deane's  Academy,  418  Carleton  avenue. — Prof. 
Alfred  T.  Deane  taught  in  the  Bermudas  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Coming  to  Brooklyn  about  1870,  he  opened  a 
school  for  the  usual  educational  branches,  with  pi-imary 
department  and  special  department  for  penmanship. 

The  College  Grammar  School,  Hamilton  Build- 
ing, was  organized  September,  1849,  by  Rev.  E.  B. 
Tuttle.  There  are  five  departments,  viz. :  preparatory; 
junior,  senior,  or  business  class;  classical  and  scientific. 
The  Rev.  Levi  Wells  Hart,  A.  M.,  of  Yale  College,  is 
the  present  Principal.  Physical  culture  is  secured  by 
gymnastic  appliances  and  military  drill. 

The  Athenaeum  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Girls;  established  1869.  Geo.  K  Bigelow,  A.  M., 
Principal. — Has  three  departments,  viz. :  preparatory, 
sub-collegiate  and  collegiate.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  for 
many  years  bead  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  school  systems  and  methods  of  instruction  in  vogue 
in  this  country  and  Europe. 

Greene  Collegiate  Institute,  for  young  ladies  and 
children,  277  Vanderbilt  avenue,  was  established  by 
the  Carmen  Sisters  (so-called),  in  1863,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  located  on  Clermont  avenue,  between  De 
Kalb  and  Franklin  avenues.  It  was  removed  to  277 
Vanderbilt  avenue,  where  it  now  is,  four  years  ago. 
It  has  always  been  a  school  of  superior  reputation, 
the  three  Carmen  Sisters  conducting  it  with  very  fine 
success.  In  1883,  it  was  purchased  by  the  present 
proprietor  and  principal.  Rev.  Harris  R.  Greene,  A.  M., 
and  now  has  sixty -five  or  seventy  pupils,  ranging  from 
five  to  twenty  years  of  age.  It  offers  a  full  and  com- 
plete course  of  study — preparatory,  academical,  colle- 
giate— and  has  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers. 

Brooklyn  Preparatory  School,  Music  Hall;  estab- 
lished 1879,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Carpenter.  Dr.  S.  G.  Tay- 
lor became  co-principal  in  1883.  Five  grades  of  instruc- 
tion, including  primary  and  intermediate  departments. 

Friends'  School,  in  Friends' Meeting  House,  Scher- 
merhorn  street;  established  about  twenty  years  ago, 
under  the  care  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Charles  C.  Taylor,  163  Clymer  street. 

Nassau  Institute,  429  Classon  avenue;  established 
1867;  has  collegiate,  academic,  primary  and  kinder- 
garten departments.  Misses  M.  R.  Hotcbkiss  and  K. 
L.  Maltby,  principals. 

Stern's  School  of  the  Languages,  177  and  178 
Montague  street;  established  1880,  as  a  branch  of  Prof. 
Sigmon  M.  Stern's  school  in  New  York  city. 

Clinton  Avenue  Institute,  corner  of  Greene  street; 
established  about  1876.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Graham  and  Miss 
J.  W.  Chandler,  principals. 

The  Misses  Crawford's  School,  28  First  Place; 
established  1871;  separate  primary  department. 

Miss  Whitcomb's  School,  191  Clinton  street;  col- 
legiate and  primary  departments,  and  special  courses 
of  study. 
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St.  Luke's  Academy,  163  Carlton  avenue.  Rev. 
J.  H.  Raden,  director.  English,  French  and  German 
instruction,  and  kindergarten  department. 

Prospect  Heights  Institute,  448  5th  street;  es- 
tablished 1876.  Mrs.  Carter,  principal.  Instruction 
in  English,  modern  languages  and  music. 

Prospect  Heights  Juvenile  High  School,  56  St. 
Mark's  avenue.  Miss  Hall,  Principal.  Established  1883. 
Kindergarten  department. 

Christiansen  Institute,  207  Schermerhorn  street; 
established  in  1872,  360  State  street,  by  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Stacker  {n'ee  Christiansen),  Principal,  Primary  and 
intermediate  departments. 

Mrs.  C  P-  Lane's  School,  479  Classon  avenue; 
established  1883.  Primary  and  intermediate  depart- 
ments. 

J.  Deghuee's  Institute,  170  Pacific  street.  Eng- 
lish, German  and  French  school  for  boys. 

Adelphi  Institute,  182  Adelphi  street.  Primary 
school  for  boys  and  girls.     Miss  E.  Miller,  Principal. 

Miss  Round's  Young  Ladies'  School,  525  Clin- 
ton avenue.  Primary,  intermediate  and  academic  de- 
partments. 

Miss  S.  M.  Kennedy's  French  and  English 
School,  211  Carroll  street;  established  about  1874. 

St.  Francis'  College,  Baltic  street,  near  Court. 
Classical,  scientific  and  commercial  departments.  Board- 
ing and  day  school. 

Mrs.  Harvey's  School,  148  Pierrepont  street.  Pri- 
mary department  for  boys  and  girls. 

Cheneviere  Institute,  153  Schermerhorn  street; 
opened  in  1865.  Prof.  W.  A.  Flamm.  English, 
French  and  German  boarding  and  day  school  for 
young  ladies  and  children. 

Brooklyn  Hill  Institute,  350  Washington  avenue. 
Boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies.  Prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  course.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker,  princi- 
pal. 

Mrs.  C  Whittaker's  School,  33  Lincoln  place;  es- 
tablished 1879.     Kindergarten  department. 

Prospect  Park  Institute,  HO  Prospect  place. 
Scientific  and  classical  departments.  R.  D.  Dodge, 
Principal. 

Chadwick  and  Pye's  Preparatory  School  for 
boys,  42  Court  street;  established  several  years. 

Irving  Academy,  established  1872.  Academic 
and  primary  departments.  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man taught. 

R.  Heinmann's  German  and  English  day  school, 
110  Hoyt  street. 

Miss  Hartt's  School  and  Kindergarten,  333  Adel- 
phi street. 

Mrs.  Roberts'  German-American  day  school  for 
young  ladies  and  children,  154  Montague  street.  Five 
departments,  including  kindergarten. 

Miss  A.  Zarn's  German,  English  and  French  In- 
stitute, for  young  ladies  and  children,  i7l  Warren  street, 


Madame  Giraud's  French  and  English  school  for 
young  ladies  and  children,  399  Gates  avenue. 

Miss  Cuthbert's  School;  young  ladies  and  cMl- 
dren,  126  High  street. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ferris'  Boarding  School  for  chil- 
dren, 749  Bushwick  avenue. 

Bedford  Institute,  for  young  ladies  and  children 
241  McDonough  street.     M.  Purdy,  Principal. 

Mrs.  Maynes'  Art  Institute  and  Kindergarten, 
63  St.  Felix  street. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Dixon,  school  for  boys  and  girls,  39 
Schermerhorn  street. 

Mme.  E.  Simonson's  German,  English  and 
French  School;  young  ladies  and  children;  254  Warren 
street.     Kindergarten  department. 

Miss  Forbes'  School  for  young  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, 174  Macon  street. 

Mr.  Dunne's  School  for  boys,  Athenaeum  Build- 
ing; established  1876. 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Adams,  119  Quincy  street.  Primary 
and  intermediate. 

The  Brooklyn  Froebel  Kindergarten;  estab- 
lished in  autumn  of  1877,  in  Fulton  street,  and  removed 
to  76  Montague  street  a  year  after;  for  the  last  five 
years  it  has  been  located  at  its  present  place,  210  Clin- 
ton, south-west  corner  of  Atlantic  street.  It  is  eon- 
ducted  by  the  Misses  M.  and  E.  F.  Sharpe. 

Miss  Mynens'  German,  English  and  French  School, 
for  young  ladies  and  children,  193  State  street;  estab- 
lished 1869. 

E.  M.  H.  School  for  Boys,  2  Lafayette  avenue. 
Prof.  Cole,  Principal. 

Miss  E.  F.  Sievwright's  School  for  boys  and 
girls,  624  Lafayette  avenue. 

Miss  Wilson's  English,  German  and  French 
School,  for  young  ladies  and  children,  386  Waverly  ave. 

Brooklyn  Conservatory  of  Music,  No.  les  State 
street.— In  1866,  Professor  J.  W.  Groschel  founded 
this  institution,  which  is  now  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Louise  Groschel  and  Mrs.  S.  Groschel- Chadick, 
his  daughters. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  branches  of 
music,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  private  and  in 
classes,  including  piano,  cultivation  of  the  voice,  violin, 
violoncello,  harmony  and  composition. 

Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bedford  ave- 
nue and  Fulton  street. 

MoUenhauer's  College  of  Music,  73  Livingston 
street;  established  1868. 

The  Business  Colleges,  which  form  so  marked  a  fea- 
ture of  modern  education,  and  which  are  devoted  to 
the  especial  training  of  those  who  are  preparing  for 
business,  or  commercial  careers,  are  four  in  num- 
ber, viz: — 

Browne's  Business  College,  304  Fulton  street; 
established  I860  ;   contains  business,  preparatory  and 
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writing  departments,  under  the  care  of  its  Principal, 
T.  R.  Browne,  A.  M. 
Wright's    Business    College    and    Eclectic 

Academy,  Broadway,  corner  of  Fourth  street,  Brook- 
lyn, E.  D— Established  1873,  by  Henry  C.  Wright,  its 
present  Principal,  is  the  largest  private  educational 
institution  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn,  and  has 
between  three  and  four  hundred  students  annually. 
The  studies  pursued  are  arranged  in  three  divisions — 
commercial,  classical  and  academic. 

Kissick's  Business  College,  192-4  Pulton  street. 
Business,  classical  and  mathematical  departments. 

The  Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  College,  Charles 
Claghorn,  principal  and  proprietor,  was  established  in  the 
fall  of  1861,  in  the  Hamilton  Building,  its  present  location. 
The  windows  overlook  the  open  park  surrounding  the  City 
Hall,  thus  securing  to  the  spacious  study-rooms,  with  their 
high  ceilings,  the  purest  air  and  the  best  light. 

The  design  of  the  institution  is  to  fit  young  men  for  what- 
ever duties  may  come  to  them  in  business,  commercial,  or 
professional  life;  and,  although  the  instruction  is  special,  arid 
has  reference  to  certain  attainments  as  preparatory  to  cer- 
tain positions  and  labor,  the  entire  course  of  training  aims  at 
symmetrical  development,  and  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
mental  powers  and  give  a  broad  and  substantial  culture. 

The  association  of  business  colleges  originating  with 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  Stratton,  and  re-organized  under  the  title  of 
the  International  Business  College  Association,  comprises 
the  most  extended  and  complete  effort  of  this  kind  in  the 
world.  The  association  comprises  not  less  than  forty  sep- 
arate and  distinct  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, having  a  representative  in  all  the  largest  commercial 
cities  on  the  continent,  extending  from  Portland  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Montreal.  This  is  a 
co-working  association  in  an  important  sense,  although  each 
school  thereof  is  entirely  independent  as  to  its  own  manage- 
ment, and  dependent  for  its  support  on  its  own  patronage. 

The  studies  pui-sued  in  these  colleges  are,  first,  book-keep- 
ing in  all  its  ramifications  and  applications;  commercial 
law,  as  covering  every  phase  of  personal  rights  and  busi- 
ness customs;  commercial  arithmetic  ;  commercial  corres- 
pondence; political  economy;  civil  government,  and  in  sev- 
eral schools  the  modern  languages,  particularly  French, 
German  and  Spanish. 

The  plan  of  intercommunication,  as  between  the  different 
colleges  of  the  association,  was  in  a  great  measure  developed 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Brooklyn  College,  and  the  extent  to 
which  correspondence  is  carried  on  between  the  students  in 
these  colleges,  may  be  better  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  no  less  than  one  hundred  letters  are  daily  received  by 
the  Brooklyn  College  from  the  nearer  institutions,  namely: 
WewTork,  Boston,  Albany,  Trenton,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
lunore.  These  letters  contam  shipments  of  goods-repre- 
sentative merchandise  in  the  shape  of  cards,  with  the  kind 
ana  quantity  of  goods  printed  thereon-to  be  sold  on  ac- 
count of  the  shipper,  or  joint  account  of  the  shipper  and 

ne  consignee,  or  to  fill  orders  of  purchase  from  the  person 

0  wnom  shipped;  also  account  sales  of  consignments,  which 

Zl       '^''*  ^""^  '°^'*'  "^"^  ^"^  ret™i8  '^  the  way  of  drafts, 
n^ks,  or  current  money;  and,  in  fact,  embracing  all  the 

Dondl     "''^H  '^*^«°*i°'i'  characteristic  of  business  corres- 
^  uenceandbusmess  transactions  between  leading  houses 

^  '<»  «nticiamg  the  work  of  the  student,  and  has  the  ad- 


vantage  of  promoting  wholesome  competition  between  the 
students  of  the  separate  institutions,  and  in  every  way 
serves  to  liberalize  and  quicken  the  mind  and  prepare  the 
aspirant  for  that  wider  field  of  usefulness  which  awaits 
him. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  College  is  as  follows:  The  sessions 
are  held  five  days  of  the  week,  commencing  at  nine  in  the 
morning  and  closing  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  students 
are  expected  to  be  prompt  and  regular.  The  first  hour  of  the 
morning  is  devoted  to  lessons  in  writing,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  minutes  given  to  roll  call;  brief  lectures  or  hints 
from  the  professors,  and  sometimes  readings  and  recitations 
by  the  students.  Great  stress  is  put  upon  writing.  There  is 
a  severely  practical  character  to  the  writing  practised  in  this 
College,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  established 
styles  of  the  best  business  houses  anywhere.  The  institution 
has  a  constant  and  increasing  demand,  from  merchants  and 
others,  for  clerks  and  accountants,  owing  principally  to  the 
fast  that  nowhere  else  can  one  be  so  sure  of  finding  well- 
trained  business  writers.  In  the  College  proper  there  are  two 
departments:  one  the  initiatory  or  theoretical;  the  other  the 
advanced  or  practical.  In  the  first  department,  the  theory  of 
accounts  is  thoroughly  taught  in  a  series  of  exercises  adapted 
to  that  end,  and  presenting  every  phase  and  bearing  of  busi- 
ness affairs;  of  gains  and  losses;  of  adjustments  between 
partners;  and  all  the  intricate  questions  and  applications 
which  are  so  apt  to  trouble  the  brain  of  a  neophyte. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  accounts  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  other  branches,  viz.,  arithmetic,  commercial  law, 
modern  languages,  etc.,  are  carried  on  'pari  passu.  From 
three  to  six  months  are  spent  in  these  preliminary  studies, 
when  the  student  is  advanced  to  the  practical  department. 
This  department  is  simply  a  miniature  business  world.  Very 
little  teaching  is  done  here.  The  student  is  supposed  to  have 
received  his  theoretical  education,  and  to  have  entered  upon 
business  Ufe,  where  his  theories  are  to  be  put  in  practice.  In 
the  practical  department  he  begins  as  a  small  merchant;  is 
furnished  with  capital  sufficient  for  his  business,  and  is  in- 
structed generally  how  to  proceed.  The  details  of  his  trans- 
actions he  is  expected  to  carry  out  himself.  A  thorough 
working  bank  is  in  operation,  and  he  must  negotiate  his 
loans,  make  his  collections,  and  keep  his  deposits  therein. 
He  conducts  his  business  to  its  conclusion;  declares  gains  or 
losses;  closes  up  his  books,  and  holds  his  capital  for  some 
other  department  of  trade. 

He  thus  goes  on  from  one  sort  of  trade  to  another,  until 
he  has  covered  the  leading  business  enterprises  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is  then  advanced  to  a  position  in  a  large  jobbing 
house,  where  he  is  made  familiar  with  all  the  routine  of  pur- 
chasing and  selling,  and  all  the  details  requisite  in  real  busi- 
ness. He  fills  here  all  positions,  from  the  lowest  subordinate 
to  the  highest  or  manager's  position .  He  is  then  advanced 
to  the  merchandise  emporium  or  general  agency,  which  holds 
the  key  to  the  entire  workings  of  the  business  community, 
and  gives  a  practical  illustration  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. He  passes  regularly  through  the  transportation  office, 
where  he  gets  a  practical  idea  of  the  rates  of  transportation, 
and  the  minute  details  and  manipulations  required;  through 
the  various  kinds  of  commission  and  shipping  houses  and  post 
office;  through  the  bank,  where  all  his  previous  knowledge  is 
tested  by  the  severest  financial  calculations  and  applications. 
He  commences  as  a  runner;  is  advanced  to  the  positions  of 
collection  clerk,  bill  clerk,  discount  clerk,  receiving  teller, 
paying  teller,  individual  book-keeper,  general  book-keeper 
and  cashier.  The  transactions  in  the  bank  are  as  complete 
and  perfect  as  those  in  any  actual  working  institution,  as  it 
is  the  financial  agent  of  the  entire  business  community,  re- 
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ceiving  deposits,  paying  out  on  checks,  discounting  paper, 
collecting  paper,  and  regulating  all  the  financial  matters  be- 
tween the  students  of  the  College  where  he  is  located  and 
those  of  corresponding  institutions.  As  the  final  test  to  his 
proficiency,  he  is  put  in  charge  of  all  the  ofiices  as  general 
superintendent,  and  is  made  responsible  for  the  entire  work- 
ings of  the  community;  while  in  the  practical  department, 
which  occupies  from  six  to  nine  months,  and  often  a  year, 
the  student  is  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  students 
in  the  co*working  institutions  of  the  other  cities,  as  before 
intimated.  The  practical  department  bears  the  aspect  of  an 
industrious,  thriving,  ambitious  business  community.  Each 
student  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  business  man,  and 
regards  himself  thus;  he  forgets  that  he  is  a  mere  pupil',  but 
assumes  and  feels  the  dignity  of  his  position,  as  one  who  is 
managing  his  own  affairs;  his  attitude  and  conversation  are 
business  like;  he  has  no  thought  of  his  transactions  being 
other  than  real;  and,  for  all  purposes  of  training,  the  system 
is  as  thorough  and  severe  as  could  be  adopted  in  connection 
with  real  life. 


Chaeles  Claghoen,  the  proprietor  and  presid- 
ing genius  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Mass., 
November  13th,  1836.  His  ancestors  were  Scotch,  and 
many  of  them  -were  noted  as  ship-builders  and  seamen. 
A  branch  of  the  original  family  came  to  America,  and 
settled  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Col.  George  Claghorn,  an 
uncle  of  Mr.  Claghorn's,  was  the  builder  of  the  frigate 
"  Constitution,"  known  historically  as  "  Old  Ironsides," 
and  also  of  the  first  American  whaler  that  doubled 
Cape  Horn.  She  was  a  vessel  of  185  tons  burthen,  was 
named  the  Rebecca,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Cornelius  Grinnell,  father  of  the  late  Moses  H.  Grin- 
nell. 

When  quite  a  young  man,  and  while  being  employed 
during  the  day,  Mr.  Claghorn  organized  a  class  of  com- 
panions for  mutual  improvement  during  leisure  eve- 
nings, giving  special  attention  to  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping. Forming  the  acquaintance  of  a  government 
clerk  who  had  formerly  been  stationed  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Va.,  as  an  accountant,  Mr.  Claghorn  went  under 
his  practical  tuition,  with  such  success  that  he  soon  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  a  good  business  education, 
which  was  finished  at  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business 
College  at  Albany,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  student  to  enter.  He  became 
so  proficient  in  keeping  accounts  that,  when  he  after- 
wards caught  the  then  prevalent  western  fever,  and 
went  to  Illinois  to  seek  his  fortune,  he  was  able  to  se- 
cure and  retain  a  good  position  as  clerk  in  a  general 
frontier  store. 

Mr.  Claghorn,  however,  soon  embarked  in  business 
for  himself,  and  during  the  period  of  its  continuance 
his  services  as  an  accountant  were  in  frequent  demand. 
One  call  to  which  he  responded  was  from  Mr.  M.  L. 
Sullivant,  who  owned  a  farm  in  Illinois  of  26,000  acres, 
all  under  cultivation.  On  this  farm  the  proprietor  kept 
2,500  head  of  cattle,  and  at  the  same  time   (during  the 


late  war)  the  United  States  Government  had  3,000  head 
of  horses  pasturing  there.  One  hundred  horses  were 
employed  in  working  the  farm,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  young  accountant  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
these  animals,  each  by  its  name,  stating  on  what  sec- 
tion of  land  each  was  employed  each  day,  the  amount 
of  work  done,  and  other  pertinent  facts.  At  night  he 
had  to  call  the  long  roll,  and  the  foreman  of  each  of 
the  several  gangs  of  teamsters  and  workmen  came  to 
him  and  rendered  his  report.  These  facts  are  men- 
tioned to  show  the  immense  scale  upon  which  farming 
was  carried  on  in  the  West,  as  well  as  to  indicate  one 
of  the  influences  which  tended  to  give  Mr.  Claghorn 
the  broad  and  liberal  views  on  general  matters  which 
are  characteristic  of  him. 

Aft^-  a  varied  and  valuable  experience  in  business 
life  in  the  West,  with  his  health  impaired  by  constant 
application,  yet  with  all  the  energy  which  has  since 
manifested  itself  so  conspicuously,  Mr.  Claghorn  came 
to  New  York  in  1865,  and  became  a  partner  with  Mr. 
S.  S.  Packard,  in  the  management  of  the  Commercial 
college  there,  his  practical  experience  in  business  affairs 
ensuring  the  success  of  the  enterprise  with  which  he 
connected  himself. 

The  aim  of  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege to  place  business  education  on  a  higher  plane  than 
it  had  before  occupied,  to  broaden  its  scope,  to  make 
a  larger  place  for  it  in  the  educational  field,  and  to 
make  the  college  itself  superior  to  all  other  institu- 
tions in  the  same  line  of  work,  having  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  realized,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  secure  the 
Brooklyn  College,  provide  it  with  equal  faciUties,  the 
same  course  of  study  and  methods  of  discipline,  Snd 
to  make  the  two  institutions  co-operative  in  work; 
accordingly,  the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  college 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Claghorn,  in  Febraary, 
1875,  who  entered  on  the  duties  which  he  has  prose- 
cuted with  increasing  success  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Claghorn  comes  of  the  good  old  New  England 
stock,  and  is  a  fair  representative  of  its  virtues  and  its 
peculiarities.  His  father  was  born  in  Bryant's  town 
of  Cummington,  Mass.,  and  had  the  rugged  experience 
of  those  who  had  to  scratch  a  subsistence  out  of  the 
stony  soil  of  that  hilly  country.  He  was  a  captain  of 
militia,  and  a  soldier  for  a  brief  space  in  the  war  of 
1812.  His  family  were  reared  in  the  humblest  and 
most  frugal  way,  and  the  boys  early  developed  a  talent 
for  work.  Charles  was  the  ambitious  boy,  and  when 
he  sought  for  broader  fields  he  took  with  him  the 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift  that  had  marked  his  early 
training.  He  inherits  a  hopeful  nature,  and  bravely 
encounters  obstacles  that  would  discourage  more  timid 
souls.  He  has  also  the  rare  faculty  of  making^  other 
people  see  through  his  eyes,  and  his  optunism  is  con- 
tagious. 

He  has  a  particular  hold  on  young  men,  and  the 
confidence   which  he  inspires  he  holds  through   all 
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vicissitudes.  His  pupils,  whom  he  always  makes  his 
friends  never  "go  back"  on  him,  and  he  is  able, 
through  their  loyalty,  to  hold  his  own  in  the  midst  of 
competition,  and  through  his  own  loyalty  to  the  right 
to  keep  himself  and  his  institution  at  the  head. 

He  is,  above  all  things,  practical,  and  this  order  of 
mind  is  stamped  upon  his  methods  of  instruction. 
His  aim  seems  ever  to  be  to  have  his  pupils  carry 
away  with  them  those  substantial  acquirements  which 
he  knows  to  be  immediately  available  in  business;  and 
if  they  get  the  essentials  of  business  training,  he  does 
not  trouble  himself  much  about  the  non-essentials. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Claghorn  is  a  Republican.  He  is 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Revenue  Reform 
Club.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  Brooklyn  and  its 
development,  and  especially  in  the  city's  various  chari- 
table objects  and  institutions.  He  was  married  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  in  1862,  to  Martha  S.  HoUiday,  of 
that  city.    He  is  a  member  of  Plymouth  Church. 


Among  the  leading  educators  of  this  city  may  be 
mentioned  the  following : 

J.  Q.  Allen 1611  Pacific  street. 

E,  Bush 239  Hewes  street. 

T.  R.  Browne 304  Fulton  street. 

Geo.  M.  Bigelow Atlantic  street,  c.  Clinton  st. 

Chas.  H.  Carpenter 177  Fort  Greene  place. 

Jas.  Cruikshank 206  South  Oxford  street. 

Chas.  Claghorn 44  Court  street. 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Business  College. 

C.  T.  Clow Unionave.,  n.  South  Third  st. 

Richard  Crony City  Hall. 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

John  K.  Dunn 173  Atlantic  avenue. 

L.  Dunkley,  Jr 165  Adelphi  street. 

E.  R.  Duyckinck South  Fourth,  n.  Seventh  st. 

A.  T.  Deane 418  Carleton  avenue. 

D.  G.  Eaton 170  Joralemon  street. 

Packer  Institute. 

Benjamin  Edson 83  St.  Mark's  place. 

^''^^  Ford Fifteenth  st.,  n.  Fourth  ave. 

C.  Warren  Hamilton East  ISTew  York. 

School   Commissioner    for   the    County  Towns,   and 
Author  of  the  History  of  New  Lots  in  this  work. 

Alfred  E.  Ives 14  Clinton  place. 

W.  M.  Jelliffe 196  Sixth  avenue. 

M.  C.  Lawrence 193  Madison  street. 

■  ^-  ^^^is 116  Fort  Greene  place. 

James  Priddy,  Principal.  .996  LaFayette  avenue. 

Eve  ma  L.  Petty 113  Rutlege  street. 

!;f^P'^°le 668  Carroll  street. 

Utian  Brothers 256  Pearl  street;  250  Jay  st. 

7i     J*'^^**«'  Principal,  199  Spencer  street, 
i  ilfi'  ^^'*'  P'-ii'cipa],  138  Montague  street. 
^^■^1^™ Flatbush. 

■  ^-  ^'^^"-"^ 192  Fulton  street. 


Anna  J.  Moore Clinton  and  Myrtle  avenues. 

Kate  E.  McWilliams 4  Bedford  avenue. 

Principal. 

G.  A.  F.  North Wyckoff  av.,n.  Atlantic  av. 

Peter  Rouget 402  Pacific  street. 

C.  Rounds 525  Clinton  avenue. 

With  schools  for  dancing  Brooklyn  is  well  supplied. 
C.  H.  Rivers'  Academy,  175  Court  street. 

Charles  H.  Rivers.— That  the  future  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  its  youth  is  an  established  truism.  A  land  in  which  the 
children  are  reared  in  ignorance  and  vice,  be  it  slowly  or 
rapidly,  inevitably  ends  in  futility.  No  sound  idea  can  come 
from  a  brain  fed  by  an  unsound  body.  It  is  one  of  the  grati- 
fying signs  of  the  times  that  the  attention  paid  to  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  our  young  is  steadily  increasing; 
the  food  they  should  eat,  the  physical  exercise  they  should 
take,  and  the  hours  devoted  to  study  or  to  play,  are  carefully 
planned  and  laid  out  by  physiologists  and  specialists.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  education  of  a  human  being  more  difficult  to 
attain,  or  more  valuable  when  acquired,  than  that  expressed 
by  the  term,  fine  manners.  No  single  acquisition  is  so  ready 
a  passport  to  the  best  circles  in  commercial,  professional  or 
socia  Uife.  The  liistory  of  the  past  records  no  time  when 
dancing,  properly  conducted,  has  not  been  thought  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  in  forming  correct  deportment. 

The  teaching  of  dancing,  in  the  hands  of  one  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  true  spirit  of  his  art,  means  vastly  more  than 
the  mere  mechanical  correctness  of  step,  or  easiness  of  move- 
ment. He  understands,  that  while  temporary  pleasure  is  the 
superficial  result  usually  sought  by  the  pupil,  that  beyond 
this,  intrusted  to  his  care,  is  the  bodily  and  mental  health, 
and  in  a  large  degree  the  molding  of  the  habit  of  thought, 
mode  of  speech,  and  manner  of  carriage  of  the  scholar.  In  a 
large  degree  the  essential  qualifications  for  a  teacher  of 
■'dancing  and  deportment"  are  possessed  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Rivers,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Rivers  was  born  in  the  town  of  Newburgh,  Orange 
county.  New  York,  January  20th,  1830.  His  father,  Ebene- 
zer,  was  born  at  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  and  resided  there  for 
many  years;  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  New- 
burgh, living  there  untU  her  decease,  aged  84  years.  At  16 
years  of  age,  being  naturally  ambitious  to  earn  his  own  way 
through  life,  he  began  as  clerk  in  the  dry-goods  establishment 
of  Burns  &  Owen,  New  York  city;  then  to  Brink  &  Russell, 
Canal  street,  and  finally  with  Arnold  &  Constable,  Canal 
street,  of  the  same  city;  when,  in  1853,  owing  to  failing  health, 
and  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  threw  up  this 
closely  confining  business,  came  to  Brooklyn,  andin  what  was 
then  caUed  the  "  White  House,"  Nos.  383  and  285  Fulton 
street,  commenced  his  present  profession.  In  1854,  he  changed 
to  Montague  Hall,  where  the  Phoenix  building  now  stands, 
which  was  then  the  principal  dancing  hall  in  the  city,  re- 
mained there  one  year,  and  the  five  years  next  ensuing  was 
in  the  Halsey  Buildings,  355  Fulton  street.  In  1863,  he  re- 
moved to  Schermerhorn  street,  corner  Court,  and  in  1867, 
came  to  his  present  fine  location.  No.  175  State  street,  corner 
Court.  Mr.  Rivers  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his  chosen 
profession.  He  has  charge  of  the  departments  at  Packer  and 
Nassau  Institutes,  besides  many  kindergartens  and  private 
societies.  The  average  yearly  attendance  of  scholars  at  his 
rooms  is  500,  and  he  instructs  200  privately  during  the  same 
time;  and  teachers  of  dancing,  from  the  principal  cities  of  the 
states,  come  to  him  diu-ing  the  summer  months  for  additional 
instruction. 
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CHARLES  H.  RIVERS. 


The  secret  of  Mr.  Rivers'  success  is  two-fold — natural  fitness 
and  indefatigable  energy.  As  a  father,  he  realizes  the  import- 
ance of  correct  moral  precepts,  mental  and  physical  growth, 
and,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  knows  the  advantages  of  an  easy 
address.  His  efforts  have  been  well  rewarded,  as  his  patrons 
comprise  the  best  of  our  people.  Mr.  Rivers  has  a  family  of 
eight  children,  three  of  whom — Charles  H. .  Jr. ,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  Harry  F.,  of  New  York  city,  and  Wm.  Pitt,  of  Brooklyn — 
are  engaged  as  teachers  of  dancing;  the  balance,  with  his  es- 
timable wife,  n&a  Maria  H.  Philips,  whom  he  married  in  1855, 
are  enjoying  the  pleasui-es  of  a  comfortable  home  in  Brooklyn. 


S.  Baron's,  177  Montague  street,  established  1868. 
J.  T.  Uris  &  Son,  611  Fulton  street. 
Weinlander's,  232  Carroll  street. 
Prof.  W.  A.  French's,  182  Gates  avenue. 


Frank  Dodworth's,  198  Washington  street,  a 
branch  of  the  well-known  school  in  New  York  city. 

Riding  Academy. — This  institution  was  established 
in  March,  1866,  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  who 
were  interested  in  horseback  riding.  A  large  briek 
building  was  erected  at  470  Pacific  street,  covering 
six  lots,  and  fitted  up  with  amphitheatre,  waiting 
rooms  and  stables.  In  1880  it  was  enlarged.  In  1881, 
the  controlling  interest  was  secured  by  Alexander  de 
Gerlach,  who  has  since  retained  the  management. 
Some  40  horses  are  used,  and  lessons  are  given 
throughout  the  year.  The  very  best  people  are  pa- 
trons of  the  school,  which  annually  teaches  a  large 
number  of  pupils. 


FISH   CULTURE   ON    LONG  ISLAND, 


By    EUGENE    G.    BLACKFORD, 

JV.  Y.  State  Fiish  Commmloner. 


BROOKLYN    MARKETS,    Etc. 


FEW  localities  of  equal  size  offer  to  the  lover  of 
field  sports  so  many  inducements  for  excursions, 
away  from  the  incessant  turmoil  and  routine  of 
city  life,  in  search  of  "  fin  and  feather,"  as  do 
the  waters,  woods  and  fields  of  Long  Island.  This  is 
especially  true  for  those  who  find  their  enjoyment  in 
gathering  from  the  depths  "  off  shore  "  specimens  of 
those  choice  and  delectable  food-fishes — the  striped  and 
sea-bass,  the  bluefish,  the  Spanish  mackerel,  the  sheeps- 
head,  weakfish,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  the  Island  has  been  cele- 
brated, even  from  those  much  belauded  "  good  old  col- 
ony times,"  for  that  prince  of  fine  fish-fellows,  the 
brook  trout.  In  fact,  the  Island  seems  to  have  been 
especially  designed,  in  the  primitive  ordering  of 
things,  as  a  grand  fish  domain,  since  its  form  is  a 
very  excellent  diagrammatic  representation  of  a  fish, 
with  head  seemingly  bent  on  searching  out,  with 
fish  inquisitiveness,  the  secrets  of  our  metropolitan 
harbor  and  city;  and  the  entire  coast-line  is  ragged 
with  bays  and  inlets,  some  small  and  some  of  vast  ex- 
tent, into  which  flow  the  waters  from  numerous  streams 
which  arise  along  the  central  portion,  or  ridge,  of  the 
Island,  and  which  extend  from  thence  into  the  sea 
along  either  side.  These  inlets  and  bays  offer  rich 
feeding  grounds  for  the  hordes  of  sea-fishes  which 
wander  along  the  coast,  and  afford  fine  camping  locali- 
ties for  the  luscious  oyster;  and  the  streams  and  lake- 
lets, with  their  abundance  of  crustacean,  vegetable  and 
insect  life,  present  unrivalled  facilities  for  the  growth 
of  fresh-water  species.  The  Island,  as  a  whole,  may 
he  considered,  almost  literally,  a  vast  spring  bed.  It 
18  composed  principally  of  sand  and  loam,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clay  and  boulder  drift;  and 
the  water  from  the  ocean,  which  is  forced  in  upon 
all  sides,  with  steady  and  great  pressure,  rises 
among  the  little  particles  of  rock  debris,  to  meet 
the  accumulated  deposits  of  fallen  rain,  and  then 
bubbles  out  in  countless  rills  and  rivulets  of  soft  water, 
01  crystal  purity  and  almost  icy  coldness,  which  form 
the  feeders  of  the  Island  streams.    The  requisite  con- 


ditions— an  abundant  supply  of  cold  water  and  plenty 
of  food — are  thus  seen  to  exist  for  the  maintenance 
and   growth   of   trout,  as   well   as   other  fish,  and  so 
abundant  and  palatable  is  the  food,  and  so  excellent  the 
water,  that  among  gourmands  the  trout  of  Long  Island 
rank  as  the  first  of  their  species.     During  the  early 
history  of   the   Island,  these   streams  were   free  to  all 
who  wished  to  cast  their  lines  in  such  pleasant  places, 
and  the  fish  themselves  were  somewhat  favored  in  be- 
ing allowed,  for  the  most  part,  free  access  to  the  sea; 
but  later  the  best  fishing  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
private  or  semi-private  streams,  or  ponds  formed  by 
damming  the  streams,  and  thus  enclosing  or  caging  a 
large  or  small  number  of  fish.     These  fish  were  thus 
prevented,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  escaping,  and  were 
maintained  in  the  ponds  by  transplanting  from  outside 
waters  and  by  natural  breeding.     The  fishing  in  these 
localities  was  confined  either  to  the  owners  of  the  adja- 
cent property,  who,  in  most  cases,  were  also  the  owners 
of  the  ponds  or  streams,  or  a  certain  sum  was  demanded 
for  the  privilege  of  trying  one's  skill  in  enticing  the 
wily  prey  from  its  quiet  abode.     Some  of  these  pre- 
serves, and  the  streams  flowing  from  them  into  the  sea 
— and  which,  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  could  not  be 
guarded  against  the  fly  or  worm  of  whomsoever  wished 
to  fish  them — have  in  the  past  attained  almost  world- 
wide celebrity;  and  few  of  our  old-time  veterans  of  the 
rod  but  feel  the  anglers'  thrill,  and  fight  again  their 
piscatorial  battles,  when  Snedecor's  and  Carman's,  or 
the  ponds  near  Patchogue,  Moriches  and  Smithtown 
are  mentioned.     But  those  days  of  sport  soon  passed 
away.     Trout  are  among  the  very  first  of  our  fishes 
to  disappear  before  the  advance  of  civilization.     This 
is  due  to  two  facts :  first,  they  are  a  very  desirable  table 
fish,  and  are  accordingly  much  sought  after  by  every 
man  or  boy  who  can  wield  either  a  split  bamboo,  a 
wire  snood,  or  the  proverbial  pole  and  line,  with  a  bent 
pin  at  the  end,  as  instrument  of  capture;  and,  secondly, 
the  clearing  up   of   the   land   destroys   their  lurking 
places,  transforming  the  dark,    Jeep  holes,    or  pools, 
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through  which  the  water  is  wont  to  flow  with 
a  quiet  swirl,  into  mud  holes  ;  the  rippling  water 
reaches  into  bare  sand-bars,  and  lets  the  full  glare 
of  day  in  upon  the  hitherto  semi-secret  recesses 
of  the  pathway  of  tlie  brooklet.  From  these  causes 
the  ponds  and  streams  gradually  lost  their  attractions 
for  the  angler,  until  after  Messrs.  Remy  and  Gehin,  of 
France,  in  1849,  and  Messrs.  Garlick  and  Ackley,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1853,  had  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  propagating  the  trout  by  artificial  means, 
and  thus  maintaining  by  human  aid  the  supply  which 
the  fish  themselves,  unassisted,  could  not  do.  Under 
natural  conditions,  about  five  per  cent,  of  eggs  as 
laid  by  the  parent  fishes  may  bring  forth  young  fish, 
and  this  is  oftentimes  a  large  percentage;  but  by  the 
new  method  it  was  found  to  be  possible  to  hatch  from 
the  ova,  taken  by  hand  from  the  fishes  themselves  and 
impregnated  artificially,  as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent, 
of  young;  and  by  feeding  these  artificially-bred  young- 
sters with  proper  kinds  of  food,  and  keeping  them  in 
large  and  carefully  constructed  ponds,  it  was  possible 
to  raise  a  goodly  share  of  them  to  maturity. 

A  new  era  seemed  thus  to  open  to  the  lovers  of  the 
trout.  Ponds  which  had  become  depleted  by  over- 
fishing were  again  brought  into  service,  and  new  ponds 
were  formed  all  over  the  country.  Long  Island  was 
inoculated  from  end  to  end  with  the  new  doctrines  of 
•  "ponds'  rights,"  and  "rights  to  trout;"  Brooklyn,  Ros- 
lyn,  Foster's  Meadows,  Oyster  Bay,  Cold  Spring, 
Smithtown,  Sag  Harbor,  Brook  Haven,  Patchogue, 
Islip,  Babylon,  Freeport,  and  Hempstead,  each  had 
their  hatcheries  and  preserves,  and  furnished  grand 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  toothsome  favorite;  and 
probably  the  largest  trout  ever  taken  on  Long  Island, 
belongs  to  this  period  of  trout  enthusiasm.  It  was 
taken  in  Smithtown  river  about  1869,  and  weighed  six 
pounds.  But  for  successful  trout  raising,  there  must 
be  something  more  than  money  with  which  to  build 
ponds,  and  cold  water  to  fill  them;  and  with  rare  ex- 
ception, the  ponds  instituted  during  the  time  of  the 
trouting  fever,  caused  by  brilliant  illusions  as  to  the 
great  profits  which  must  necessarily  accrue  from  arti- 
ficial trout  breeding,  were  abandoned,  because,  as 
they  were  managed,  it  was  found  that,  from  a  market 
point  of  view,  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  and 
most  of  those  who  went  into  the  undertaking  had  no 
other  end  in  view  than  the  dollars  and  cents  to  be 
gained  by  the  venture,  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  prac- 
tical details  of  this  kind  of  culture,  of  course  did  not 
gather  any  great  harvest. 

There  was  no  difiiculty  in  hatching  the  fish  and  in 
raising  them,  but  it  cost  more  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  get  them  into  condition  for  market  than  they 
brought  when  there.  This  was  due  largely  to  a  lack 
of  the  right  kind  of  experience  and  a  close  study  of 
natural  methods  of  growth  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular localities  where  the  propagation  was  undertaken. 


A  very  marked  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  breeding  preserves  of  the  South 
Side  Sportsman's  Club,  near  Islip.  The  club,  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  trout-breeding  excitement,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  old  and  famous  establishment 
of  Snedecor's  on  the  Connetquot  river,  and  after  trying 
for  some  time,  but  without  much  evidences  of  succesB 
to  breed  trout  in  large  numbers,  they  called  for  as- 
sistance upon  Mr.  Seth  Green,  who  had  been  doing  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  this  direction  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  near  Rochester.  Mr.  Green  came  on  and 
inspected  the  river  and  ponds,  and  told  the  members 
what  must  be  done  to  attain  success.  He  also  fur- 
nished them  with  a  man  supposed  to  be  capable  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  result.  But  the  result  was  no 
more  satisfactory  than  before,  until  Messrs.  Benkard, 
Rowland,  Redmond  and  Clark,  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  club,  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  engaged  a  new  man,  who  knew  very  little  about 
fish  work,  but  could  and  did  do  just  as  the  committee 
desired  him  to,  and  from  that  time,  which  was  about 
the  year  1879,  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  from  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  sporting  point  of  view,  has  been 
remarkable.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  effort 
of  the  kind  in  the  annals  of  trout  culture.  The  club, 
of  which  the  late  Recorder  Hackett  was  a  permanent 
member,  now  controls,  including  what  it  owns,  about 
five  thousand  (5,000)  acres  of  territory,  with  from 
five  to  six  miles  of  ponds  and  streams.  The  prop- 
erty includes  commodious  club-houses,  stables,  kennels, 
hatching  and  breeding  houses,  and  careful  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  California  or  Rainbow  trout  as 
well  as  to  the  eastern  variety,  and  the  club  finds  that, 
of  the  two,  the  Western  form,  is,  if  anything,  prefera- 
ble to  the  Eastern,  for  both  food  and  sport,  since  it 
grows  faster,  is  quite  as  fine  in  flavor,  and  is  fully  as 
gamey  when  subjected  to  the  tantalizing  mercies  of  the 
angler's  delicate  tackle. 

There  are  now  in  the  ponds  of  the  club,  trout  of 
four  and  five  pounds  in  weight,  which  were  hatched  on 
the  premises  from  eggs  received  from  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  four  years  ago,  and  so  abund- 
ant has  been  the  supply  of  fish  that  some  years  the  club 
has  sent  as  many  as  three  thousand  (3,000)  pounds  to 
market.  These  sales  represent  the  surplus  fish  over 
and  above  those  needed  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
100  ardent  and  enthusiastic  fishermen  who  form  the 
club.  The  club  has  also  been  quite  successful  in  rais- 
ing the  Kennebec  and  land-locked  varieties  of  the  sal- 
mon, although,  as  yet,  very  little  time  or  attention 
has  been  given  in  these  directions. 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  striking  example  of  an  old  and 
celebrated  stream,  failing  to  meet  the  expectations  and 
requirements  under  one  kind  of  management,  but,  under 
another,  yielding  rich  results.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
executive  committee  deserve  great  credit  for  working 
out  this  problem  to  so  satisfactory  an  ending,  and  the 
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Club  is  to  be  congratulated  on  possessing  an  executive 
committee  competent  to  show  to  the  world  of  fish-cul- 
turists  in  so  gratifying  a  manner,  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  good  sense,  judicious  feeding  and  soft 
water  are  combined  in  the  manipulation  of  trout  eggs 
and  the  management  of  the  growing  fish.  Such  a  com- 
bination of  conditions,  when  they  can  be  found  to- 
gether, are  very  desirable  in  all  efforts  in  fish  culture; 
and  of  the  three,  soft  water  has  more  to  do  with  suc- 
cess in  trout  propagation  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
for  even  as  "  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,"  soft 
water,  other  things  being  conceded,  turneth  out  fish. 

Some  attention  has  also  been  given  upon  the  Island 
to  other  species  of  fish  than  those  belonging  to  the 
salmonidsB  family.  Among  these  fishes,  the  black  bass 
has  been  most  prominent,  because  it  undoubtedly  ranks 
next  to  the  trout,  among  inland  fishes,  as  a  game  species, 
and  for  table  use.  Most  of  the  bass  which  have  been 
introduced  have  been  placed  in  the  ponds  and  lakelets 
of  the  centre  and  eastern  end  of  the  Island,  and  the 
M  thus  transplanted  have  been  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  since  the  black  bass  does  not  need  human 
interference  in  its  domestic  arrangements,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  comparatively  few  species  of  fish  that 
guards  its  nest  and  eggs,  during  the  breeding  season, 
against  outside  intruders;  and,  accordingly,  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  young  hatch  out  than  with 
the  trout,  which  leaves  its  eggs,  after  they  are 
deposited,  largely,  if  not  entirely,  unprotected  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  its  many  enemies.  In  some, 
at  least,  of  the  cases  of  the  fish  thus  introduced,  the  re- 
sults have  been  very  satisfactory.  In  Lake  Ronkon- 
koma,  the  small-mouthed  variety  of  the  black  bass  was 
introduced  about  1874,  and  during  the  past  year  (1883) 
great  numbers  have  been  taken  with  hook  and  line,  and 
much  sport  has  thus  been  afforded.  Some  of  the  fish 
thus  taken  weighed  as  high  as  five  to  eight  pounds,  and 
the  last-mentioned  one  (that  which  weighed  eight 
pounds)  is  now  represented,  by  its  prepared  skin,  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  in 
Brooklyn. 

At  Montauk  Point,  some  of  the  ponds  contain  white 
perch,  which  afford  fair  fishing;  and  the  German  carp 
has  been  introduced  at  various  points  upon  the  Island 
within  the  past  year  or  two.  The  especial  value  of  this 
last-named  fish  ia  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  little  care  re- 
quu-ed  inits  cultivation.  It  is  largely  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  will  live  in  localities  where  few  other  kinds  of  fish 
will  thrive,  such  as  semi-stagnant  ponds,  ditches,  &c., 
Tfhere  there  ia  a  moderate  depth  and  little  motion  in  the 
water,  moderate  temperature,  mud  and  vegetation.  In 
favorable  situations,  they  have  been  known  to  attain  to 
a  weight  of  five  or  six  pounds  in  one  season.  Very 
little  mterest  has  been  manifested,  until  within  a  year 
or  two,  in  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  food 
species  of  the  coast  waters.  This  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  fishermen  resent  any  inter- 


ference with  what  they  consider  their  vested  rights — 
the  privilege  of  gathering  indiscriminately,  and  at  all 
seasons,  from  the  vast  supplies  of  the  ocean,  and  liberty 
to  make  use  of  those  implements  of  capture,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  the  most  readily  circumvent  their 
prey  and  fill  their  vessels  and  pockets. 

Many  of  the  men  and  some  intelligent  ones,  too, 
claim  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
fresh-water  species,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  man,  by 
any  means  at  his  disposal,  to  materially  diminish  the 
number  of  fishes  which  swarm  the  ocean.  This  ques- 
tion is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  hasty  generaliza- 
tion ;  it  requires  a  vast  amount  of  careful,  systematic 
study  before  a  safe  conclusion  can  be  reached.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  species, 
after  apparently  having  been  fished  out,  will  suddenly 
appear  in  incredible  numbers,  and  it  may  even  happen 
that,  during  most  of  a  season,  the  catch  of  some  particular 
fish  will  be  so  light  that  the  entire  time  spent  in  fishing 
seems  thrown  away,  when  suddenly  .the  waters  will  be 
actually  alive  with  this  particular  species,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  catch  will  nearly  compensate  for  months 
of  idleness. 

But  even  admitting  this  to  be  true,  statistics  show  that 
it  pertains  almost  entirely  to  those  species  which  spawn 
in  the  open  sea,  and  not  to  those  which  come  into  the 
bays,  inlets  and  rivers  of  the  country  to  deposit  their 
ova;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  extended  statistics 
would  show,  and  perhaps  may  be  made  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  that  much  of  the  irregularity  of  the  catch,  and 
the  consequent  irregularity  of  profit,  is  due  to  an  actual 
diminution  of  the  "  off-shore  "  fishes,  consequent  upon 
indiscriminate  and  wasteful  fishing.  This  is  the  view 
of  some  at  least  of  those  who  advocate  the  necessity 
of  the  artifical  propagation  of  the  sea-fishes;  and  many  of 
the  fishermen  are  forced  to  admit  to-day  that  they  can- 
not make  the  money  or  catch  the  number  of  fish  they 
could  years  ago.  Those  species,  which  are  of  parti- 
cular interest  to  the  people  of  Long  Island,  because 
quite  common  in  our  waters,  and  hence  more  especially 
worthy  of  careful  attention,  are  the  striped  bass,  the 
Spanish  mackerel,  the  blue-fish,  the  cod,  the  flounder 
and  the  oyster. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  large  striped  bass,  of  from 
30  to  50  pounds  in  weight,  are  caught  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Freeport;  and,  in  the  fall,  specimens  are  taken  off 
Montauk.  Point,  weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  75 
pounds.  About  1871,  8,000  pounds  of  these  fish  were 
taken  at  a  single  haul  at  Montauk;  and  in  1881,  4,000 
pounds  were  taken  at  a  single  haul  at  the  same  place. 
In  July  and  August,  Spanish  mackerel  are  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Gravesend  and  the  Great  South 
Bays.  But  where  formerly  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
could  be  taken  per  day,  one  hundred  pounds  per  day 
now  in  Gravesend,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per 
day  in  the  Great  South  Bay,  would  be  a  good  yield.  In 
the  spring,  flounders  are  taken  at  various  points  along 
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the  south  coast,  although  the  principal  gathering  point 
is  at  Amagansett,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  The 
Long  Island  flounder  is  considered  much  superior  to 
those  from  other  points,  and  it  has  not  been  uncommon 
in  past  years  to  receive   at  New  York,  through   the 
agency  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  ten  tons  of  floun- 
ders per  day.     Cod-fish  are  taken  along  the  entire  south 
coast  of  the  island,  from  the  1st  of  November  until 
severe  cold  weather  and  storms  prevent  farther  fishing. 
This  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  food-fishes,  and  off 
Rockaway  as  many  as  twenty  tons  have  been  taken  in  a 
single  day.    Blue-fish  are  spring  and  summer  fishes,  and 
afford  great  sport  in  their  season,  when  there  are  any 
in  the  water  to  be  taken.  The  following  synopsis  of  blue- 
fish  catching  in  the  Great  South   Bay,  is  taken  from 
lorest  and  Stream  of  August  9,  1883.     "  187V-78,  fish- 
ing 7  times,   catch  194  fish,  average  28  fish  each  day; 
1879,  9  times,  catch  470  fish,  average  52  each  day;  1880, 
7  times,  catch  267  fish,  average  38  each   day;  1881,  8 
times,  catch  56  fish,  average  7  each  day;  1882,  6  times 
and  no  fish."    The  above  records,  as  will  be  seen,  per- 
tain more  particularly  to  fish  upon  the  south  side  of 
the   Island,   but  some,  if  not  all  of  these  fish,   were 
formerly   abundant  on  the   north  side  of  the   island; 
but  as  a  rule  they   are   absent   or   very  scarce  there 
at  present.     Just  what  has  caused  this  scarcity,  and 
what  are  the  reasons  for  the  growing  rarity  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  fishes  all  around  the  island,  may  be  ques- 
tions which  might  receive  numerous  answers,  as  cer- 
tainly many  causes  have  been  in  operation  during  the 
past  decade  or  longer,  tending  in  this  direction;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  Commissioners  of  Fisher- 
ies of  the  State,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  came  to  this  con- 
clusion some  time  ago,  and  in  1881,  Mr.  Fred  Mather 
was  sent  to  look  over  the  island  for  a  place  which  would 
be  suitable  for  the  prosecution  of  such  work  as  in  all 
likelihood  would  be  required  to  be  done  at  a  sea-side 
hatchery.     Mr.   M.  reported  upon  a  location  at  Cold 
Spring  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  and  in  1882, 
the   Commissioners    made   arrangements    to  locate   a 
hatching-house  there.     This  has  now  been  in  operation, 
with   Mr.    Mather  as   superintendent,    since   January, 
1883,  but  only  very  recently  has  any  work  been  under- 
taken upon  the  sea  fishes.     This  work   will,   however, 
without   doubt,   be   carried  on  somewhat  extensively 
this   coming   season   and   more   vigorously  in    future 
years,  as  arrangements  have  now  been  made,  whereby 
salt-water  is  brought  directly  from  Cold  Spring  harbor 
into  the  hatching-house.     Something  will  also  unques- 
tionably be  done  in  the  direction  of  oyster  propagation, 
since  the  oysters  of  Long  Island  waters  form  one  of  our 
most  valuable  sources  of  food  supplies;  and  their  exter- 
mination is  merely  a  question  of  time,  if  nothing  is  done 
to  prevent  the  waste  and  protect  the  extensive  oyster 
beds.     Perhaps  the  only   effort   ever  made  on  Long 
Island  by  a  private  individual  in  the  direction  of  the 


cultivation  of  any  of  the  sea  fishes,  was  made  last  season 
(1882)  by  Mr.  Donnelly  of  Gravesend.  He  caught 
about  75  small  striped  bass  and  placed  them  in  a  large 
pen  constructed  in  one  of  the  streams  flowing  into 
Gravesend  Bay.  For  a  time,  nothing  was  seen  qf  them- 
and  finally,  thinking  they  had  escaped  in  some  manner 
from  the  pen,  a  seine  was  dragged  in  the  enclosure  and 
at  the  first  haul  some  40  of  the  bass  were  taken,  when 
it  was  found  that  there  had  been  an  average  increase  in 
weight  of  about  J  of  a  pound.  This  was  very  gratifying 
to  Mr.  D.,  as  the  fish  were  very  small  when  they  were 
penned,  and  it  offers  an  instructive  example  for  others 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  caging  this  fine  fish. 
Very  interesting  results  may  be  expected  if  Mr.  D.  is 
able  to  keep  them  until  they  are  large  and  old  enough 
to  breed. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here  the  oc- 
currence of  white-bait  along  the  shores  of  the  Island,  and 
especially  at  Gravesend  Bay.  This  dehcate  little  titbit 
was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  fish-loving 
public  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford  in  1878,  and  was  served 
in  this  country  at  a  special  white-bait  dinner  at  the 
Manhattan  Hotel,  Coney  Island,  on  May  15  th,  1878. 

It  is  now  regularly  placed  on  sale  at  the  Fulton 
Market  in  New  York,  during  the  spring  months,  and 
meets  with  a  ready  sale. 

Fish  culture  on  Long  Island  can  boast  thus  far  of 
success,  only  in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  trout 
and  black  bass,  with  excellent  intentions  in  more  ex- 
tended fields.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  during  the  next 
decade,  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  for  success  in 
these  progressive  efforts  may  be  more  than  realized. 


Eugene  G.  Blaoktord,  New  York  State  Msh  Commissioner. 
— Our  times  have  origmated  a  class  of  men,  limited  .in  num-. 
ber,  peculiar  to  American  enterprise  and  intelligence.  While 
actively  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  they  have  applied  a 
knowledge  and  experience  therein  obtained  to  purposes  of 
the  highest  pubUo  importance.  No  person  stands  more  prom- 
inent and  more  useful  in  this  class  than  Eugene  G.  Black- 
ford, one  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  i7ie  leading  fish  dealer  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

First  and  always  a  business  man,  he  is  also  conspicuous 
for  his  efforts  in  scientific  and  practical  pisciculture  (or  fish- 
culture).  He  has  applied  his  intelligence  with  great  compre- 
hensiveness to  the  study  of  fish  and  their  propagation  by 
artificial  means;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  rare  enterprise, 
has  sought  a  supply  of  every  variety  of  wholesome  fish- 
food  for  the  markets  and  our  tables.  Scientific  men  and  in- 
stitutions look  to  him  for  information,  statistics,  and  speci- 
mens, and  through  his  business,  he  makes  the  same  knowledge 
of  immediate  and  practical  benefit  to  the  people.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  two  such  relations  as  this  can  exist,  and  when  they 
do,  the  individual  who  creates  them  is  certain  to  be  of  marked 
and  unusual  character. 

Eugene  G.  Blackford  was  bom  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
8,  1839.  His  father,  Gilbert  L.  Blackford,  was  a  carriage 
builder  at  that  place,  and  finally  removed,  with  his  family, 
to  New  York,  and  entered  into  other  busmess.  Both  a 
grandfather  and  a  great-grandfather  of  our  subject  were 
Baptist  ministers.    He  was  an  infant  when  his  father  re- 
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oved  to  New  York,  and  his  entire  career  has  been  passed 
in  this  city  and  Brooklyn. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  into  the  office  of  Captain 
Asa  W.  Welden,  in  South  street,  who  conducted  a  ship- 
brokerage  business.  The  old  gentleman  sought  to  give 
Eugene  a  commercial  education,  and  was  much  distressed 
when  he  accidentally  discovered  that  the  youngster  kept  in  a 
secret  place  certain  materials  and  appliances  for  chemical 
experiments.  In  fact,  Eugene  had,  even  then,  a  love  for 
Bcience,  and  especially  chemistry,  and  continued  to  turn  his 
attention  so  much  in  that  direction  that  he  was  declared  by 
the  old  captain  unfit  for  a  business  life,  and  discharged. 
About  this  time  Eugene  also  took  some  lessons  in  water- 
color  painting.  He  was  three  years  and  a  half  in  the  employ 
of  Captain  Welden. 

However,  he  found  that,  whatever  tastes  of  this  nature  he 
might  have,  be  would  be  obliged  to  follow  some  business 
occupation.  He  passed  several  years  as  a  freight  clerk,  con- 
nectedwith  the  Hartford  steamboats,  and  then  served  with 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Eailroad  Company.  After  this  he 
was  two  years  with  A.  T.  Stewart,  at  the  great  store,  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Chambers  street.  Mr.  Blackford  attrib- 
utes much  of  his  success  in  business  to  the  training  he  re- 
ceived in  Mr.  Stewart's  establishment. 

His  next  employment  was  as  book-keeper  for  Middleton, 
Carman  &  Co.,  fish  dealers  in  Fulton  Market.  When  he  left 
them  he  began,  business  for  himself  in  the  market,  and  he 
has  continued  it  up  to  this  time.  He  began,  rather  unexpect- 
edly to  himself,  by  having  a  stand  offered  to  him  on  very 
favorable  terms.  He  had  only  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  in 
cashjbut  he  was  allowed  to  pay  for  the  stand  at  his  convenience. 

He  at  once  threw  his  whole  energy  and  tact  into  the  busi- 
ness. From  one  stand  it  has  grown  to  thirteen,  doing  an 
unmense  retail  business,  under  the  sole  name  of  Eugene 
G.  Blackford.  Opposite  the  market,  in  Beekman  street,  is  the 
firm  of  Blackford  &  Co.,  wholesale  fish  dealers  and  commis- 
sion merchants;  at  barge  7,  foot  of  West  Tenth  street,  is 
stili  another  firm— Blackford  &  Stringham,  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  in  oysters  and  clams.  Blackford  &  Co.  are 
agents  for  the  Ohalker  Shad  Co.,  and  the  Dennison  Shad  Co., 
of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  receive  a  large  part  of  the  catch  of 
the  Connecticut  river.  The  Blackford  Fish  Company,  E.  G. 
Blackford,  treasurer,  lease  five  miles  of  the  shore  at  Mon- 
tauk,  Long  Island,  and  fish  are  sent  daily  to  Fulton  Market. 

For  many  years  the  Fulton  Market  was  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated condition,  from  absolute  age  and  decay.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Blackford  an  appropriation  of 
1180,000  was  obtamed  to  rebuild  the  structure,  which  is  now 
completed.  The  buUding  occupies  an  entire  block,  and  is 
206  feet  by  171  feet  and  161  feet,  and  in  its  remodeled  form  is 
an  imposing  building  of  brick.  The  building  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  public  edifices  ever  erected  in 
New  York. 

At  the  corner  of  South  and  Beekman  streets,  Mr.  Black- 
fwd  has  fitted  up  the  most  magnificent  series  of  fish  stands, 
oflices,  etc,  to  be  seen  in  the  world.    The  purchase  of  the 
light  m  the  stands  and  fixtures  represents  an  outlay  of 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars.    Entering  from  the  general 
market,  you  are  struck  by  a  large  mirror  of  plate-glass,  occu- 
pying a  window  twenty  feet  high.    On  each  side  are  win- 
ows  of  stamed  glass,  containing  numberless  handsome  de- 
igns of  aquatic  flowers,  fishes,  and  amphibious  beasts.    At 
wnvenient  places  are  tanks  of  glass  and  Portland  marble, 
ontaining  live  brook  trout  and  other  choice  fish  and  plants, 
some  flsh-hatching  jars  are  shown  young  trout,  and  the 
e  and  strange  aa;oZo«  from  the  aquaria  of  M.  Carbonnier, 
«f  Paris,  though  of  Mexican  parentage. 


The  stands  for  the  display  of  fish  have  marble  tops,  and  are 
otherwise  elaborately  finished.  All  the  upper  finishing  is  in 
hard  wood  and  glass,  and  the  elegant  offices,  cooling-room, 
and  other  apartments  are  all  finished  in  the  same  manner. 
Taste,  art  and  utility  have  all  been  applied  here,  literally 
"  without  regard  to  expense."  In  such  a  place  as  this  one 
sees  and  appreciates  fish  as  in  no  other,  and  it  is  also  one  in 
which  you  at  once  conclude  that  the  proprietor  is  a  man  of 
both  refined  taste  and  large  liberality. 

One  of  the  fine  towers  of  the  building  is  also  leased  by 
Mr.  Blackford,  and  will  be  prepared  for  advanced  research 
in  all  departments  relating  to  fish.  He  has  one  of  the  best 
libraries  on  this  subject  ever  collected,  and  it  will  be  placed 
here  for  the  use  of  all.  Models  and  paintings  of  rare  fish 
and  everything  useful  for  the  student  of  ichthyology,  vsdU 
form  parts  of  the  collection. 

Few  persons  realize  the  value  of  the  sea  and  inland  fish- 
eries. Those  of  the  entire  world  reach  an  aggregate  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  In  1873,  the  sea 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  were  reported  at  over  eleven 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  mackerel,  herring, 
shad,  white  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  sold  in  the  coast  and  lake  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  is  over  seven  millions.  The 
amount  of  fish  sold  in  Fulton  Market,  from  March,  1879,  to 
March,  1880,  was  something  over  thirty-four  millions  of 
pounds.  The  sales  at  this  port  have  now  reached  forty-five 
millions  of  pounds,  and  the  sales  at  Fulton  Market  are 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  During  the  year  1880,  Mr. 
Blackford's  statistics  show  the  sale  in  the  New  York  markets 
of  1,330,000  shad.  The  total  amount  of  Hudson  Eiver  shad 
sold  was  445,000,  about  half  of  the  entire  catch  of  the  river. 
In  two  years  there  were  53,609,000  young  shad  placed  in  this 
river  alone  by  the  State  Ilsh  Commissioners. 

As  we  have  stated,  Mr.  Blackford  is  the  leading  dealer. 
In  his  ice- vaults  can  be  seen  tons  upon  tons  of  frozen  fish 
that  he  can  keep  perfectly  fresh  for  years.  He  has  a  freez- 
ing station  in  Canada,  where  the  salmon  are  frozen  as  fast 
as  they  are  caught.  They  are  then  packed  in  refrigerator 
cars,  and  sent  to  New  York.  Shad  and  pompano  do  not 
keep  well.  Spanish  mackerel,  according  to  Mr.  Blackford, 
"the  best  fish  in  the  world,"  are  frozen — each  wrapped  in  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  Frogs  come  mainly  from  Canada. 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  frogs'  legs  are  often  sold  daily  at 
Mr.  Blackford's  stands.  In  the  eel  tanks  10,000  pounds  of 
eels  can  be  seen  at  one  time,  which  fish  is  now  raised  for 
market.  Mr.  Blackford  sells  all  the  terrapins  he  can  obtain, 
and  is  the  largest  receiver  of  green  turtles,  of  which  piles  in 
a  frozen  condition  can  be  seen  in  his  vaults. 

He  introduced  the  salmon  from  the  Eestigouche  river,  the 
catch  of  which  he  largely  controls,  and  sells  in  Fulton  Mar- 
ket, in  forty-eight  hours  after  they  are  caught.  He  imports 
sole  and  turbot  in  the  refrigerators  of  ocean  steamers  from 
England.  He  holds  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  fish  of 
the  American  waters  are  the  best  that  swim. 

In  November,  1881,  9,  very  extraordinary  catch  of  striped 
bass  was  made  by  theBlackford  Fishing  Company,  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  L.  I.  Some  4,000  pounds  of  fish  were  captured 
(the  larger  proportion  weighing  from  50  to  75  pounds  each), 
while,  perhaps,  as  many  more  escaped  from  the  nets. 

In  August,  1881,  Mr.  Blackford  received  the  first  live  gou- 
ramie  ever  received  in  the  United  States,  having  been  sent  by 
M.  Carbonnier,  of  Paris.  The  color  of  this  fish  is  a  beautiful 
blue,  with  yellow  spots.  It  was  sent  immediately  to  Professor 
Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Later  Mr. 
Blackford  received  a  black  bass  from  Georgia  which  weighed 
fifteen  pounds.  It  was  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
be  preserved  in  the  shape  of  a  plaster  cast.    In  January,  1883, 
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he  received  from  Bremen  two  tin  cans  containing  sixty  blue 
carp. 

Some  of  the  American  fish  inti'oduced  to  the  New  York 
public  by  Mr.  Blackford  have  become  popular.  Among  these 
is  the  red  snapper  from  Florida.  This  fish  has  received  its 
scientific  name  from  him,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  let- 

"  WAsmNGTON,  May  19,  1878. 
"  Mt  Dear  Mr.  Blackford  : 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  red  snapper  has 
never  been  scientifically  described.  I  had  suspected  it  for 
some  time,  and  a  thorough  examination  by  Dr.  Bean  and 
myself  confirms  it.  We  have  been  looking  for  a  namesake 
for  you,  and,  if  you  consent  to  be  godfather,  this  beautiful 
fish  shall  be  Lutjanus  Blackfordii — Goode  &  Bean.  I  am  glad 
to  have  a  share  in  such  a  memorial  of  your  services  to  ichthy- 
ology. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"  J.  Brown  Goode." 

Mr.  Blackford  wets  the  first  to  discover  that  we  had  in 
American  waters  a  fish  identical  with  the  famous  English 
white-bait.  In  1875  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  grand 
April  trout  exhibition,  which  now  annually  draws  crowds  to 
behold  the  display,  many  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Specimens  of  trout  from  distant  countries  and 
many  of  our  States,  and  of  cultivated  trout  from  all  the  lead- 
ing fish  culturists  and  fish  commissioners  of  the  United  States, 
are  displayed.  The  last  exhibition  cost  Mr.  Blackford  $2,500, 
besides  a  great  deal  of  labor.  A  beautiful  and  highly  artistic 
invitation  to  the  "Grand  Opening  of  the  Trout  Season"  is 
issued  by  Mr.  Blackford.  The  exhibition  lasts  three  days,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  "  sights  "  of  New  York. 

It  was  in  1872  that  Mr.  Blackford  began  to  give  attention  to 
the  history  and  propagation  of  fish.  He  then  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  who  became  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries  in  1871.  The  American  Fish  Culturists'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  of  which  he  became  a  prominent 
member,  and  has  for  seven  years  been  the  treasurer.  At 
the  annual  meetings  important  papers  are  read,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation has  accomplished  much  for  fish  culture.  "White-bait 
in  American  Waters  "  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Blackford  at  the  annual  meeting,  March  25,  1879.  An  annual 
fish  dinner  also  takes  place,  and  at  the  one  held  in  the  Cen- 
tennial grounds,  October  6,  1876,  the  menu  included  some 
fifty-eight  varieties  of  fish  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Mr. 
Blackford  undertook  the  immense  work  of  collecting  and 
preparing  the  fish.  The  first  line  of  the  biU  of  fare  reads: 
"  Green  Turtle,  a  la  Blackford."  He  was  also  in  charge  of 
the  fish  exhibit  at  the  Centennial. 

We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Blackford  is  a  great  caterer  for 
fish  dinners,  whereat  he  can  also  make  a  good  "after-din- 
ner "  speech.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ichthyophagous 
dub,  which  has  an  annual  dinner  composed  of  fish  strange 
to  the  palate  as  well  as  that  of  an  edible  kind.  Here  are 
some  of  the  former  from  a  menu  before  us:  "  Consomme,"  of 
shark-fin  a  la  ohinoise;  Razor  clams  farcis,  a  la  Nelson  ;  Tar- 
teletts  of  horse-shoe  crabs,  a  la  Belle  Helene,"  etc  ,  etc. 

In  May,  1879,  Mr.  Blackford  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Robinson  one  of  the  four  Fish  Commissioners  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  has  served  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  use- 
fulness. The  twelfth  annual  report  has  just  been  sent  to  the 
Legislature.  The  state  hatching-house  is  at  Caledonia,  and 
is  in  a  flom-ishing  condition.  The  operations  in  shad-hatch- 
ing on  the  Hudson  River  usuaUy  commence  about  May  15, 
and  the  work  is  continued  until  about  the  1st  of  July.  A 
fishing  camp  is  established  at  some  point  below  Albany. 
The  netting  must  be  done  in  the  night  time,  as  shad  never 
spawn  in  the  daylight.    It  is  hoped  this  year  to  turn  off  from 


6,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  fry.  Under  a  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1879,  Commissioner  Blackford  was  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  streams  of  Long  Island,  and  to 
take  reasonable  steps  for  the  propagation  of  trout.  After 
much  search,  Commissioner  Blackford  secured  eight  acres  at 
Cold  Spring  at  the  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar  a  year  for  ten 
years.  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  held  January  11 
1883,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  establish  a  hatchery  at  Cold 
Spring,  and  appropriatmg  $3,000  to  equip  and  conduct  it 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioners  Blackford  and  Roose- 
velt. 

In  February,  1882,  an  interesting  experiment  of  stripping 
the  cod-flish  of  the  spawn  was  made  at  Fulton  Market.  Mr, 
Blackford  suggested  the  matter  to  Professor  Baird,  and  took 
efficient  means  to  carry  the  plan  to  success.  Two  employees 
of  the  United  States  Commission  came  from  Washington  for 
the  work,  which  was  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
Blackford.  By  March,  over  eleven  millions  of  eggs  had  been 
obtained  and  forwarded  to  Washington.  After  hatching,  the 
fish  were  placed  in  the  water  near  Fortress  Monroe. 

Mr.  Blackford  collected  and  shipped  one  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  of  exhibits  to  the  International  Fishery  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  Berlin  in  1880.  He  received  a  silver  medal  for 
his  own  exhibit,  as  he  did  at  the  Centennial.  He  sent  a  fine 
exhibit  for  the  Fish  Exhibition  which  opened  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  April  12,  1882.  We  could  give  many  other  particu. 
lars  of  Mr.  Blackford's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  fish  interests 
generally,  but  space  wiU  not  permit  it. 

He  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  Miss  Frances 
L.  Green,  of  New  York,  and  has  three  children.  Their  mar- 
ried life  has  been  a  very  happy  one.  He  was  baptised  and 
married  by  the  same  clergyman,  the  late  Rev.  Ira  B.  Stew- 
ard. He  joined  a  Baptist  church  at  an  early  period,  and  is 
now  a  prominent  member  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Brooklyn.  During  1876,  1877,  and  1878  he 
was  president  of  the  Sunday-School  Association  of  the  East- 
ern District  of  Brooklyn.  He  acted  as  grand  marshal  of  the 
largest  Sunday-school  parade  in  the  world,  being  composed 
of  25,000  children  and  teachers  in  solid  column.  He  has  re- 
sided in  Brooklyn  for  many  years.  He  is  also  a  liberal  friend 
of  the  Howard  Mission  and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Blackford  is  of  an  erect  and  full  figure.  Hia  head  is 
large  and  his  features  are  refined  and  expressive.  His  manners 
are  easy,  self-possessed  and  sincere.  To  be  a  gentleman  is 
natural  to  him,  and  he  appears  as  one  under  all  circum- 
stances. No  man  comes  more  in  contact  with  opposite 
classes  of  his  fellow-men,  and  no  one  can  better  adapt  him- 
self to  each  individual.  He  is  frank,  courteous,  and  good- 
natured,  always  showing  that  consideration  for  others  which 
commands  it  towai-d  himself.  His  kindness  of  heart,  and 
his  constant  desire  to  please  and  oblige,  endear  him  to  those 
who  know  him  intimately,  and  impress  the  most  casual  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  world  he  is  pre-eminently  a  popular 
man  with  the  high  and  the  humble;  while,  in  his  private 
walks,  he  is  beloved  for  manifold  virtues  and  thoughtful 
evidences  of  personal  regard.  In  his  home  he  extends  a  lib- 
eral hospitality,  brightened  by  his  own  cheerful  nature,  and 
made  charming  by  his  surroundings  of  comfort  and  luxuij. 

His  Ufe,  yet  in  its  full  vigor,  has  been  remarkable  for  its 
well-directed  efforts  and  success.  No  matter  where  you  see 
him  he  is  found  a  busy  and  useful  man.  Alert  in  all  private 
enterprise,  and  eager  to  promote  the  public  good,  he  has  made 
integrity  and  morality  the  rule  of  his  whole  career 

Benjamin  W.  West,  Commission  Merchant,  of  No.  1  Fm- 
ton  Fish  Market,  New  York  city,  was  bom  at  Long  Branch, 
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Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15th,  1835.  Mr.  West's 
father,  Elisha,  as  well  as  his  paternal  grandparents,  were 
residents  of  the  same  county,  his  father  for  many  years 
keeping  a  hotel  there.  During  the  early  period  of  his  life 
he  received  a  common  school  education,  and  when  thirteen 
years  old  came  to  New  York  to  help  his  father,  who,  with 
his  partner,  Mr.  Wooley,  had  a  fish  stand  in  Fulton  Market. 
Benjamin  made  the  trip  in  a  charcoal  schooner,  and  landed 
at  the  foot  of  Gouverneur  street.  His  pay  was  twenty  shil- 
lings a  week,  out  of  which  sixteen  shillings  went  for  board. 
The  young  man  worked  hard,  sleeping  in  the  office  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  always  de- 
voted to  work;  and  his  wages  gradually  increased,  until  in 
1853,  he  was  earning  seven  dollars  per  week.  Then  only 
eighteen  years  old,  he  resolved  to  consummate  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  any  man  or  woman— to  take  a 
partner  for  life  in  the  great  struggle  for  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  successful  men;  so,  in  November,  1853,  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  W.  Conk,  whose  age,  by  a  striking  coincidence, 
corresponds  exactly  with  his  own. 

Hie  following  spring,  Mr.  West  formed  a  partnership  with 
J.  Pearsall,  the  firm  name  being  J.  Pearsall  &  Co.  This  ar- 
rangement lasted  but  one  year,  when  Mr.  Pearsall  sold  his 
interest  to  Madison  Benjamin,  at  which  time  (1855),  the 
present  firm  name  of  Benjamin  &  West  was  established. 
*••  Madison  Benjamin  died  in  1876,  when  his  brother, 
™a8ki,  took  his  place  m  the  firm. 
Mr.  West  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Fulton  Fish- 
ongers'  Association,  organized  in  1869  ;  and,   with  the  ex- 

tarv^^'Tf  **  ^'*  *^°  ^^^^  "^  '*®  existence,  has  been  its  Secre- 
y-   The  business  of  this  firm  has  had  a  remarkable  growth. 


They  have  purchasing  agents  in  Portland,  Oregon;  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Richabucto,  British  Provinces,  and  other  fish  centres, 
and  own  many  vessels  besides  those  that  hail  to  them.  The 
statistics  showing  the  bulk  handled  in  this  world-renowned 
market  are  astonishing,  and  to  Mr.  West  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  statement  of  facts:  From  March  1st,  1878,  to 
March  1st,  1879,  there  was  handled  under  the  roof  of  Fulton 
Market,  as  follows:  33,529,960  pounds  of  weighed  fish; 
2,317,763  mackerel,  sold  by  the  piece;  661,594  shad,  sold 
by  the  piece,  and  46,451  gallons  of  scallops;  and  for  March 
1st,  1879,  to  March,  1st,  1880,  35,278,186  pounds  weighed  fish; 
3,827,324  mackerel  sold  by  the  piece;  953,439  shad,  sold  by  the 
piece,  and  36,445  gallons  of  scallops.  One-fourth  the  fish  sold 
in  the  market  are  cod-fish. 

There  is  not  only  a  greater  variety  of  fish  handled  than  in 
any  other  market  in  the  world,  but  more  pounds  are  sold, 
and  money  received  therefor,  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States. 

The  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey,  Newark,  Phila- 
delphia, all  draw  their  supplies  from  this  focal  point.  A 
daily  fish-train,  under  the  supervision  of  this  market,  runs 
from  Boston  to  New  York  via  the  New  England  Railroad, 
for  the  transportation  of  its  supplies. 

There  are  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels  off  the  coasts  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts  and  the  Provinces,  each  employing 
ten  to  fifteen  men,  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  seventy-one 
vessels  are  now  being  constructed. 

There  are  seventy  vessels  owned  and  run  exclusively 
by  this  market.  Fish  are  not  so  plentiful  as  thirty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  Mr.  West's  theory  that  the  fish,  being  of  a  shy 
nature,  are,  by  the  many  steamers,  constantly  plying   our 
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waters,  frightened  from  their 'olden  haunts;  but  any  alarming 
diminution  of  the  supply  is  a  problematical  question  of  the 
future. 

Three-quarters  of  the  globe  is  inhabited  by  the  finny  tribe, 
and  our  fast-increasing  railroad  facilities  solve  the  question 
of  transportation  from  hitherto  inaccessible  points;  even 
now,  salmon  from  Oregon  are  offered  for  sale  in  Fulton 
Market,  only  seven  days  after  shipping. 

Benjamin  W.  West  has  been  successful.  Gifted  natur- 
ally with  a  body  capable  of  much  strain;  a  mind  acute, 
resolute  and  comprehensive,  and  with  clear  judgment,  his 
selection  of  his  calling  was  particularly  fortunate,  illustrating 
well  the  famous  apothegm  of  Napoleon: 

"  The  tools  to  the  man  that  can  use  them." 

In  business  life  he  has  but  one  idea — ^the  completion  of  a 
weU-done  day's  work.  In  private  life  none  more  than  he 
enters  with  zest  into  healthy  enjoyments.  Either  at  his  fine 
home.  No.  128  St.  Mark's  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  his 
cottage,  "West  Lawn,"  Long  Branch,  life  presents  to  him 
and  his  estimable  wife,  only  its  happy  side.  Their  married 
life  has  been  blessed  with  the  advent  of  two  children,  Sarah 
Lillian,  bom  July  24th,  1854,  and  Frank  M.,  born  July  3d,  1859. 
The  former  was  married  June  5th,  1872,  to  Albert  M.  Rogers, 
and  the  latter  was  married  April  16th,  1879,  to  Ada  M.  Funk. 

Samuel  Leon  Stoker  was  born  19th  February,  1843,  on 
Prospect  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and,  during  the  early  years 
of  his  life,  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  When 
16,  he  came  to  Fulton  Market,  and  began  work  for  $6  per 
week,  his  duties  being  to  sweep  the  office  and  run  errands ; 
being  thus  employed  by  the  firms  of  Kingsland  &  Comstock, 
H.  C.  Rogers  &  Co.,  and  Geo.  F.  Rogers.  In  1867,  Mr.  Storer 
started  in  the  fish  business  for  himself,  occupying  quarters 
on  the  old  Fulton  Fish  Market  grounds,  where  he  staid  until 
1869,  when  the  present  market  was  erected  by  the  Fulton 
Fish-Mongers'  Association,  of  which  he  became  a  charter 
member.    He  has  from  that  time  occupied  Stand  No.  16. 

Mr.  Storer's  father,  William  B.,  was  from  1821  to  1863,  the 
year  of  his  death,  a  well  known  oysterman  of  Fulton  Market ; 
and  his  mother,  vee  Annie  Rankin,  is  now  living  in  Brook- 
lyn. In  1863,  Mr.  Storer  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  De- 
lano, who  was  a  worthy  helpmate  during  their  years  of 
wedded  life.  In  March,  1882,  he  suffered  the  great  bereave- 
ment of  her  death.  Mr.  Storer's  two  sons,  Willie  B.  and  Alba 
C,  aged  respectively  16  and  14,  bright  and  active  lads,  are 
now  attending  Dr.  Holbrook's  Military  Academy,  at  Sing 
Sing.  In  addition  to  the  Fulton  Market  stand,  Mr.  Storer 
owns  the  North  River  Fish  and  Game  Co.,  Pier  24,  North 
River,  and  is  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  B.  Weaver  &  Co., 
Stand  Nos.  310  and  311,  Washington  Market— doing,  with  his 
different  places,  the  largest  fish  business  in  the  city.  His 
houses  for  cold  storage  are  at  No.  226  Front  street.  New  York 
city.  For  13  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  Fulton  Market  Fish-Mongers'  Association,  and  is  now 
its  Vice-President  and  its  heaviest  stockholder.  He  also  owns 
a  dozen  fishing  smacks,  which  are  constantly  engaged  plying 
the  waters  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  of  his  customers; 
and  is  the  President  of  the  East  River  Chemical  company. 

Mr.  Storer  is  made  on  a  generous  scale,  physically  and 
mentally.  His  physique  is  unusually  fine,  being  6  feet  li 
inches  in  height,  and  weighing  232  lbs.,  with  not  an  ounce  of 
superfluous  flesh.  His  brain  is  active,  and  his  judgment 
quick  in  maturing,  and  remarkably  accurate.  His  eminent 
success,  with  theSe  endowments,  could  but  be  expected.  His 
love  for  hunting  and  fishing  does  not  lessen  with  increasing 
years  and  added  business  interests ;  but  he  enters  into  these 
ennobling  sports  with  as  much  zest  as  a  quarter  of  a  century 


ago.    His  impulses  are  all  generous,  which,  with  his  genial 
manners,  make  him  a  most  companionable  of  men. 


Samuel  B.  Miller,  wholesale  commission  fish  dealer  No. 
7  Fulton  Market,  New  York  city,  was  born  at  Hempstead] 
Queens  county,  Long  Island,  March  13th,  1820.  His  fa^ 
ther  was  a  weaver;  but,  in  1827,  came  to  Fulton  Market 
and  from  then  until  1851,  the  year  of  his  death,  was  engaged 
in  the  fish  trade.  When  but  13  years  of  age,  Mr.  Miller  came 
to  this  market  and  began  work  for  his  father,  with  whom  he 
staid  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  ambitious 
lad  made  oath  "  never  to  work  for  wage  agaJnfor  a  man  on  the 
land,"  and  boldly  struck  out  for  himself  as  a  dealer  in  fish. 

This  occupation  he  has  followed  ever  since;  and,  April  Ist, 
1884,  completed  his  fifty-first  year  as  a  fish  merchant.  In 
1851,  his  brother  Charles — a  prominent  citizen  of  Brooklyn, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  October,  1873,  was  an  Al- 
derman of  that  city,  representing  the  First  Ward— became  a 
partner,  remaining  in  the  firm  untU  his  death.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Miller  gave  an  interest  in  his  business  to  his  two  sons, 
Ernest  M.  and  Clarence  T.,  which  they  still  retain;  though 
the  original  firm  name — S.  B.  Miller — remains  unchanged, 

Mr.  Miller  was  married  in  1841  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Van 
Mater,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  five  of  them— three 
daughters  and  two  sons — now  living.  Mr.  Miller  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  Father  of  the  Fulton  Fish  Market,  being  the 
oldest  dealer  there,,  and  has  seen  the  commencement  of  the 
business  career  of  every  other  member.  He  is  rich  in  remi- 
niscences connected  with  this  famous  market.  From  him  we 
learn  that,  while  now  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties  of  eatable  fish  sold  in  this  Market,  fifty  years  ago 
there  were  but  six  or  eight.  Oysters  were  then  a  staple 
article.  Prices  averaged  about  as  now.  The  old  market  was 
merely  a  platform,  and  the  marketmen  were  forced  to  trans- 
act their  dealings,  in  all  weather,  without  covering.  In 
1869,  the  fish  dealers  of  the  market  secured  a  charter  from 
the  state  of  New  York,  empowering  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  of  New  York  city  to  lease  the  bulkhead  and 
one-half  the  slip  to  the '  'Fulton  Market  Fish-Mongers'  Associa- 
tion," for  the  purpose  of  building  and  sustaining  a  public 
market.  A  stock  company  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000— Mr.  Miller  being  a  charter  member— and  the  bulk- 
head leased  for  ten  years,  paying  therefor  $5,000  annually. 
The  cost  of  the  present  ten-year  lease  being  $6,500  yearly,  the 
present  building,  at  a  cost  of  $135,000,  was  erected.  The 
building  is  193x64  feet,  with  193  feet  water  front,  and  is  en- 
tirely over  water,  being  supported  by  274  spiles,  and  is  one  of 
the  strongest  frame  edifices  in  the  state.  Annual  rentals  are 
paid  by  all  members;  250,000  lbs.  fish  are  daily  handled  there. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  man  possessing  many  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  success.  His  ability  to  endure  long  physical  strain 
is  remarkable;  whUe,  coupled  with  this  is  a  keen,  far-seeing 
mind  and  strict  integrity.  He  expects  the  same  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and,  while  positive  and  quick  in  his  business  life,  he  is 
a  most  genial  man.  He  has  the  rare  faculty  of  inspuing 
both  affection  and  respect  in  all  with  whom  he  comes  m 
contact;  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  his  financial  success 
has  been  commensurate  with  his  intrinsic  worth.  He  has  for 
13  years  been  President  of  the  Fish-Mongers'  Association, 

In  politics,  Mr.  MUler  acted  with  the  Whigs  until  the 
breaking  out  of  our  late  war,  from  which  time  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  voting  for  city  offlcere, 
it  is  the  man  he  seeks  to  honor,  not  the  party.  Mr.  Miller, 
while  still  a  hard  worker,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  those  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  a  few  years  smce 
erected  a  fine  summer  viUa  at  Essex,  Conn.,  at  which  Jus 
family  pass  the  summer  months. 
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"From time  immemorial,"  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Stubs'  History  of  Brooklyn,  the  lower  end  of  old 
Perry  (now  Fulton)  street  was  largely  occupied  by  the 
butchers  who  slaughtered  and  dressed  their  beeves,  and 
transported  them  to  New  York  in  row-boats  or  "  peria- 
guas."  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
the  old  public  market  stood  here  near  the  middle  of  the 
street,  as  described  on  pages,  107  to  110  of  this  History. 

Prior  to  1826,  there  was  no  public  market  for  the 
Bale  of  meats,  fish  or  vegetables  in  Brooklyn.  Those  pur- 
chasing, bought  direct  from  the  farmers,  who,  with  their 
immense  carts,  gathered  on  the  commons,  near  what  is 
now  York  street.  In  1826,  the  village  fathers  caused 
the  erection  of  a  building,  suitable  for  the  sale  of  these 
necessities;  and,  in  1827,  it  was  completed.  It  was 
located,  with  frontage,  on  York  street,  and  bounded  by 
James,  Mercein  and  Garrison  streets,  and  was  generally 
known  as  the  James  Street  Market.  27  butchers,  2 
fishermen  and  10  women  hucksters  were  engaged  there. 
Of  the  former,  the  names  of  such  old  citizens  as  Jas. 
Titus,  Jno.  F.  Garrison,  Jno.  Furnley,  Jno.  Doughty, 
Samuel  Talhert,  David  Reynolds,  Edward  Crummey, 
Henry  Crummey  and  Leonard  Klein  are  familiar.  Of 
these,  Henry  Crummey  and  Mr.  Klein  are  alone 
living.  Mr.  Crummey  still  follows  the  same  business, 
and  is  the  oldest  butcher  in  the  county.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  stands  leased  them  of  the  village,  and  also 
paid  a  nominal  sum  for  a  license.  It  was  illegal  for 
meat  to  he  sold  at  any  other  place  in  the  village.  The 
meat  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment, was  light : 

Average  weekly  slaughter,  beeves 40 

hogs 35 

"  "  "         sheep  and  lambs 90 

"  "  "         veal,  in  season 20 

The  market-men  used  to  buy  their  supplies  at  the 
Bull's  Head,  on  the  Bowery,  near  Bayard  street.  New 
Tork  city;  the  cattle  mainly  coming  from  Putnam, 
Dutchess  and  Westchester  counties.  In  1873,  the 
market  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  Bridge. 

Thirty  years  ago  an  average  of  50  wagon  loads  of 
vegetables,  during  the  season,  came  daily  to  the  York 
street  market.  When  the  farmers  were  driven  to  find 
new  quarters,  the  lower  end  of  Fulton  street  proved  to 
he  the  most  central  location,  and  still  is.  Last  year 
(1883),  over  a  hundred  loads  found  sale  daily  in  this  and 
he  contiguous  streets.  In  early  times  a  charge  of 
10  cents  for  each  wagon  was  collected  by  clerks  ap- 
Pomted  for  that  purpose.  Among  these  were  Pat 
Ward  and  Mr.  Herron.  In  1882,  this  charge  was  in- 
"leased  to  25  cents.    Matt  Malloy  was  appointed,  and 


still  continues  to  be,  the  collector  for  the  district  em- 
braced in  the  Second  Ward,  and  the  matter  seems  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  alderman  of  that  Ward. 

(Copy  of  Market  Ticket.) 
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MARKET   REVENUE   RECEIPT.  £ 

Paid  25c.,  1§§4.  '^ 


Fulton   Street,   York   Street,  and   the  adjoining 

corners,  Broolilyn.  ^ 

a: 

Keep  in  Sight  until  Leaving  the  Mabket.         S 
9S  re  8S  SK  12  OZ  6i:         81 


The  crowd  in  Fulton  street  is  getting  so  great  that 
market  wagons  are  not  allowed  there  during  the  busy 
hours;  and  the  owners  cannot  understand  why  they 
are  not  allowed  to  use  the  space  under  the  arches  of 
the  bridge,  where  ample  accommodations  could  easily 
be  made. 

The  Atlantic  Market,  built  about  1830,  was  at  the 
foot  of  Atlantic  avenue,  the  water  coming  under  the 
building.  In  1846,  this  was  sold  to  the  Union  Perry  Co., 
and  is  now  used  by  them  as  an  Engine  House.  In  1848, 
premises,  north-west  corner  of  Atlantic  avenue  and 
Hicks  street,  were  rented,  the  dimensions  being  25  feet 
wide  by  150  feet  deep,  and  eight  meat  and  two  vegetable 
stands  were  opened. 

The  two  vegetable  stands  were  kept  by  Mrs.  McCar- 
roll  and  Mrs.  Watson,  the  latter  of  whom  is  now  alive, 
aged  81  years.  There  was  also  one  fish  stand,  run  by  Luke 
McLaughlin,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  McLaugh- 
lin, ex-Register.  In  1849-'50,  the  present  market,  south- 
east corner  of  Atlantic  avenue  and  Hicks  street,  was 
erected  by  Jacob  Frost,  and,  March  8th,  1850,  was 
opened.  Richard  Dunn,  of  this  city,  bought  the  first 
pair  of  cattle  killed  for  this  market,  and  sold  the  first 
pound  of  beef  retailed  there.  The  weight  of  the  cattle 
was  1,500  pounds  and  the  cost,  $108.  There  were  32 
stands,  occupied  in  part  by  Messrs.  Dorset,  Lowery, 
Mclntyre,  McMannis,  Bennett,  Curry,  Nevins,  Fisher, 
Weeks,  Oswald,  Bumpford,  Hawes,  Dwyer,  Mackie, 
Martin  and  Dunn.  The  completion  of  the  L.  I.  R.  R., 
from  Greenpoint  to  the  foot  of  the  avenue,  in  1844, 
made  it  the  central  point  for  sale  and  purchasing  of 
meats  and  farm  products. 

In  1859,  the  property-owners  concerned,  by  purchase, 
got  steam  removed  from  the  street,  and  the  railroad  was 
changed,  in  1862,  to  Hunter's  Point.  The  sales  at  this 
market,  owing  to  the  opening  of  so  many  private  ones, 
as  the  city  grew,  are  not  so  large  as  formerly.  There  was 
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no  change  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business  until 
1883,  when  one-half  of  the  market  was  leased  to  the 
Brooklyn  Beef  Company. 

The  BrooMyn  Beef  Company,  Commission  Mer- 
chants in  Chicago  Dressed  Beef,  Atlantic  Market, 
Nos.  74  and  76  Atlantic  street,  received  its  first  invoice 
of  beef,  and  opened  to  the  public,  August  13th,  1883. 
The  cattle  are  slaughtered  at  Chicago,  by  G.  F.  &  E.  C. 
Swift,  whose  daily  business  is  1,500  head.  Their 
manager  in  this  city  is  W.  H.  Noyes,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  those  facts.  He  reports  the  results 
satisfactory  in  all  respects.  After  allowing  for  escape  of 
animal  heat,  the  carcases  are  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars 
to  this  city,  the  trip  taking  three  days.  The  first  week 
they  engaged  in  business  here,  they  sold  100  head  of 
cattle;  the  second,  200  head;  and  are  now  selling  800 
head  weekly.  In  February,  1884,  they  opened  a  branch 
at  Williamsburg,  which  now  has  a  trade  of  200  head 
weekly. 

There  are  killed  in  Brooklyn,  weekly:  1,150  head  of 
cattle,  average  weight,  V50  lbs.;  3,500  head  of  sheep  and 
lambs;  600  calves,  from  March  to  July:  200  calves, 
from  July  to  December;  75  calves,  from  December  to 
March.  A  large  portion  of  the  city's  consumption  is 
purchased  in  the  New  York  city  markets.  No  hogs 
to  any  amount  are  slaughtered  in  Kings  county. 

Brooklyn  has  long  felt  the  need  of  a  public  market, 
where  its  retail  trade  can  be  furnished  with  those  sup- 
plies of  provisions  for  which  it  is  yet  so  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  city  of  New  York.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Long  Island  produce  is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for 
years,  passing  directly  past  the  doors  of  the  Brooklyn  re- 
tailers and  consumers,  and  over  the  ferries  to  New  York, 
simply  because  it  finds  no  suitable  place  here,  where  it 
can  be  received  and  held  for  distribution  among  our 
own  community.  Brooklyn  desires  to  be,  and  naturally 
is,  the  depot  for  the  sale  of  large  and  valuable  island 
products;  and  its  population  could  probably  dispose  of 
it  all,  with  the  proper  management.  Yet  it  goes 
over  to  New  York,  passing  by  the  very  doors  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  really  designed,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
follow  it  and  then  purchase  it  in  a  very  deteriorated 
condition,  and  at  a  largely  enhanced  price.  Brooklyn's 
citizens  thus  lose,  also,  the  benefits  of  the  trade  which 
would  naturally  result,  if  the  farmers  had  the  op- 
portunity of  spending  among  them  the  money  received 
from  the  sales  of  this  produce.  The  Prospect  Park 
Commissioners,  in  1869,  urgently  recommended  that 
the  City  Park,  in  the  Wallabout,  bounded  by  Park  and 
Flushing  avenues,  and  Navy  and  Park  streets  (always  a 
desolate,  unattractive  place,  and  eminently  unsuitable 
for  the  purposes  of  public  recreation),  be  converted  into 
a  public  market. 

Within  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  renewed  agi- 
tation by  marketmen,  retailers  and  others,  and  in  the 
public  press  of  Brooklyn,  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  public  market  in  this  locality,  which  shall  be  com- 


mensurate with  the  wants  of  this  great  city.    In  an 
article  discussing  the  project,  the  Eagle  says: 

"  If  the  city  is  to  have  a  market  it  becomes  important  to 
know  what  Long  Island  farmers  are  likely  to  bring  there  to 
sell.  The  dairies  would  send  3,000,000  quarts  of  milk,  1  000  - 
000  pounds  of  butter,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  dieese. 
The  articles  could  be  greatly  increased.  Suffolk  county's 
dairy  interests  are  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  they  could 
be  made  to  exceed  these  of  Queens  without  much  efforts  in 
the  preparation  of  pasture  lands.  There  are  in  Queens  7,500 
cows,  and  15,000  acres  of  pasture.  Suffolk,  on  the  other  hand 
has  50,000  acres  of  pasture  land  and  only  9,000  cows.  That  is 
at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  half  acres  to  each  cow.  It  needs  but 
the  addition  of  stock  in  Suffolk  to  increase  the  milk  supply  to 
6,000,000  quarts  and  the  butter  supply  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.  In  the  vegetable  line,  these  two  counties  market  an- 
nually 5,000  bushels  of  peas,  2,000  bushels  of  beans,  and 
Kings  county  produces  about  as  much  more.  Potatoes  form 
the  staple  crop.  The  yield  of  Kings  county  farms  is  about 
600,000  bushels;  of  Queens,  800,000,  and  Suffolk  475,000  bush- 
els. The  orchards  yield  338,000  bushels  of  apples,  and  20,000 
gallons  of  cider  are  manufactured.  The  grapes  sent  to  mar- 
ket weigh  200,000  pounds.  Kings  county  farmers  do  not  en- 
gage extensively  in  poultry  breeding,  but  this  is  an  extensive 
industry  in  the  other  counties.  Queens  markets  $75,000 
worth,  sending  800  lambs  and  3,500  poultry  and  $60,000  worth 
of  eggs;  Suffolk,  $85,000  worth  of  poultry  and  $10,000  worth 
of  eggs.  The  quantity  of  dressed  meat  sent  from  farms  to 
market  is,  in  Suffolk,  1,000  lambs  and  11,000  swine.  A  good 
many  more  are  slaughtered  for  home  consumption.  To  these 
crops  are  to  be  added  such  other  products  as  cabbage,  par- 
snips, carrots,  celery,  beets,  spinach,  rhubarb,  asparagus, 
cauliflower,  tomatoes,  turnips  and  corn.  A  great  hay  mar- 
ket would  be  an  important  feature  of  the  Wallabont  system, 
The  city  could  secure  honest  weight;  for  consumers  are  being 
swindled  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  every  ton. 
Stablemen  insist  on  being  feed,  and  the  speculator  takes 
double  the  sum  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  purchaser.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  secret  about  it.  Kings  county 
does  not  produce  half  as  much  hay  as  is  consumed.  Queens 
has  50,000  tons  of  hay  to  spare  every  year,  and  Suffolk,  65,- 
000  tons.  Suffolk  is  more  essentially  a  hay-growing  district 
It  costs  less  to  produce  hay  and  market  it  than  any  other 
crop.  Brooklyn  gets  nearly  the  entire  crop.  King  shas  9,110 
acres  in  farms;  Queens  has  117,686  acres;  and  Suffolk,  156,760 
acres,  with  250,000  acres  waiting  to  be  tilled.  The  gross  sales 
annually  are:  Kings,  $1,000,000;  Queens,  $3,185,000;  Suffolk, 
$1,600,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  those  three  agricultural  coun- 
ties can  furnish  the  products  of  a  market  business  represent- 
ing $5,825,000  annuaUy.  It  is  claimed  that  the  present 
yield  can  be  increased  six-fold.  The  above  synopsis  does  not 
include  the  fisheries.  The  product  of  the  ocean  and  bay,  not 
including  oysters,  is  estimated  at  half  a  milUon  dollars  an- 
nually. A  great  part  of  these  products  would  find  their  way 
to  the  Wallabout.  The  oysier  industry  represents  a  miUion 
dollars  a  year,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  oyster  crop  would 
go  to  the  Wallabout.  During  the  winter  season  the  cod-fish 
catch  amounts  to  hundreds  of  tons,  but  taking  the  busi- 
ness the  year  round,  and  calculating  the  various  species,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  fish  market  is  equal  to  250  tons  a 
week.  , 

The  market  fee  in  New  York  is  25  cents  per  day  for  eacli 
wagon,  and  the  farmers  of  Long  Island  pay  into  the  mmi- 
cipal  treasury  over  $100,000  each  year.  A  business  of  $iu,u»", 
000  could  be  carried  on  in  a  market  at  the  WaUabout,  witmn 
two  years  from  the  date  of  its  estabUshment." 
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Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum.— In  the  summer  of  1832,  the 
city  was  visited  by  the  cholera;  and,  aniong  the  disastrous 
consequences  to  be  laid  to  its  account,  was  the  homeless  con- 
dition of  a  number  of  children  whose  parents  died  of  the 
epidemic.  Their  forlorn  state  excited  the  sympathy  of  some 
good  people,  who,  after  consultation,  proceeded  to  act  in  the 
matter  by  organizing,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1833,  the  Brooklyn 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 
Among  the  ladies  engaged  in  the  work  were  Mrs.  Charles 
Richards,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davison,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Butler  and 
Mrs.   P.  W.    Radclifle.  ^^^=^ 

They  were  aided  by  the  s-    -  _  ~-^ — 

Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  who  had 
that  year  taken  charge  - 

of  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Judge  EadcliflEe,  Adrian 
Van  Sinderen,  Esq., 
Judge  Lefferts,  and  other 
gentlemen.  The  first 
residence  of  the  Society 
was  the  old  Jackson 
house,  on  the  Heights. 
It  stood  on  the  bank,  a 
httle  north  of  the  Hne  of 
Pierrepont  street,  and 
was  entered  fromWillow 
street  by  a  lane  bordered 
with  Lombardy  poplars, 
that— passing  by  a  vege- 
table garden,  lying 
where  the  roadway  of 
Columbia  Heights  runs 
—led  around  to  the  west 
side  of  the  house.  It 
was  a  Dutch  mansion, 
the  lower  part  of  stone, 
the  upper  of  scalloped 
wooden  shingles,  low-pitched  and  some  60  feet  in  length,  and 
was  of  ante-Eevolutionary  War  date.  The  front,  with  its 
tnree  entrance  doors,  was  toward  the  river,  and  of  the 
interior  there  are  still  relics  in  some  blue  and  white  tiles 
jmthe  flre-places,  preserved  by  a  family  in  the  neighbor- 

boMd  ^^^  °*  *^^  Asylum  at  this  time  were  in  charge  of  a 

ters    f .  ™^"^'^^  ladies,  who  superintended  domestic  mat- 

of  a'7-      ^^^™  weU-known  gentlemen  acted  in  the  capacity 

iaovisory  Board.    Fourteen  boys  and  twelve  girls  consti- 
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tuted  the  family  during  the  first  year ;  $837.69  paid  the  bills, 
and  one  cow  supplied  milk  for  the  household.  It  seems  as  if 
the  managers  of  fifty  years  ago  had  an  easy  task,  but  there 
are  more  to  bear  the  heavier  burden  of  to-day.  The  Asylum 
has  now  a  host  of  friends,  who  give  to  it  systematically. 
The  boys,  objects  of  solicitude  in  this  generation,  were  gener- 
ally so  in  that.  It  was  as  difficult  to  keep  them  busy,  when 
tempted  to  roU  down  the  bank  to  get  at  the  river  (Furman 
street  not  then  being  opened),  as  it  is  to  keep  their  success- 
ors from  scaling  the  wall,  to  reach   the   ponds   near   by. 

"Times  are  changed," 
but  neither  boys,  nor 
other  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems in  managing,  are 
changed  with  them. 

In  1839,  the  main  part 
of  the  Cumberland  street 
building,  long  occupied 
by  the  Society,  was  com- 
pleted ;  in  1851  it  was 
added  to,  affording  then 
accommodation  for  130 
children. 

Dr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Gough 
lectured  for  the  cause ; 
Fanny  Kemble  read,  and 
Jenny  Lind  sang  for  it. 
Once  a  month  Dr.  Bud- 
dington  preached  the 
children  a  sermon,  which 
they  unfeignedly  en- 
joyed. Now  and  again 
they  had  the  delight  of 
a  picnic,  or  Christmas 
treat,  or  anniversary 
feast,  where  the  aim  of 
their  entertainers  evi- 
dently was^to|[asoertain  how  much  cake  the  orphans  could  eat. 
The  population  of  Brooklyn,  numbered  in  1833  at  20,000, 
gained  apace,  and  the  necessity  of  a  still  larger  Asylum  long 
pressed  on  the  Managers,  who  had  to  deny  many  worthy  ap- 
plicants. At  length  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand,  and  a 
number  of  lots  were  secured  at  the  corner  of  Atlantic  and 
Kingston  avenues.  On  December  Ist,  1870,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  present  building  was  laid,  and  vigorous  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  enterprise  were  made  thenceforward  by  all  con- 
nected with  it.  The  ladies  developed  new  talent  as  financiers; 
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the  gentleman  gave  and  asked  others  to  follow  the  example. 
It  was  not  easy  to  provide  for  the  heavy  expense  incurred, 
and  yet  it  was  punctually  done.  Every  exigency  was  met, 
every  dollar  paid  when  it  was  due.  The  work  was  carried  in 
this  prudent  way  to  its  conclusion;  and  on  "  opening  day," 
June  15tih,  1872,  the  Society  was  relieved,  by  the  kindness  of 
a  watchful  benefactor,  from  a  mortgage,  its  only  remaining 
liability.  The  building  stands  in  the  center  of  the  grounds, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  model,  not  only  of  exterior  architectural 
beauty,  but  of  taste  and  adaptation  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments. _  Its  cost  was  $210,000;  it  has  ample  accommodation 
for  400  orphans,  but  additional  room  is  already  needed.  The 
institution  is  supported  by  an  endowment,  bequests,  and 
specific  donations,  and  by  contributions  from  the  charitable. 

During  the  half  century,  four  ladies  have  filled  the  office 
of  Directress  :  Mrs.  Charles  Richards,  Mrs.  Phcebe  Butler, 
Mrs.  James  L.  Morgan,  and,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  Mrs. 
John  B.  Hutchinson,  whose  care  for  the  children's  welfare  in 
body  and  soul  takes  no  rest.  It  is  estimated  that,  from  the 
beginning,  the  Ay  slum's  aid  has  been  given  to  nearly  5,000 
children,  through  whom  its  influence  is  now  sown  broadcast 
in  the  land.  Many  of  them  have  returned  to  their  friends 
and  been  heard  of  no  more.  A  number  are  known  to  have 
been  useful  and  respected  in  the  various  departments  of  life, 
from  preachers  and  teachers  down  to  the  humblest  vocations. 
One  of  the  boys,  so  crippled  that  he  was  limited  in  his  exer- 
tions for  a  livelihood  to  selling  papers,  did  this  in  an  honest 
way  that  gained  him  favor,  and  enabled  him  to  lay  by  $700, 
which  at  his  death  he  left  to  the  Asylum,  with  the  words, 
"  To  the  Orphan  Asylum  I  am  indebted  for  all  that  I  am  and 
all  that  I  have;  it  has  been  both  father  and  mother  to  me." 
With  those  placed  in  homes  selected  for  them,  correspond- 
ence, as  far  as  practicable,  is  maintained  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Adoption  and  Indenture  Committee,  and  frequent 
letters  come,  telling  of  contentment  and  gratitude. 

The  Officehs  for  1884  are  as  follows  :  First  Directress,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Hutchinson;  Second  Directress,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Field; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Sherwood;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  V.  Sampson;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Peter  Palmer. 
The  Board  of  Advisors  consists  of  Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  J. 
B.  Hutchinson,  Abraham  WyckofE,  Franklin  Woodruff,  C. 
M.  Field,  Jonathan  Ogden,  A.  H.  Dana,  J.  G.  Morgan,  F.  A. 
Crocker,  J.  W.  Elwell,  J.  W.  Mason  and  J.  L.  Truslow.  The 
Board  of  Finance  consists  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Mason,  A.  H. 
Dana  and  J.  W.  Elwell.  The  Counsel  for  the  association  is 
A.  H.  Dana. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  was  organized  in  1879 
with  the  following  officers  :  Seth  Low,  President ;  Alfred  T. 
White,  Secretary;  Darwin  E.  James,  Treasurer. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  are: 

1.  To  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  benevolent  societies, 
churches,  and  individuals  of  Brooklyn,  that  they  may  work 
with  an  understanding  of  the  exact  conditions  and  needs  of 
every  case. 

2.  To  obtain  and  diffuse  knowledge  on  aU  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  so  that  all  relief  may  be 
of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  case,  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  best  possible  manner. 

3.  To  encourage  thrift,  self-dependence  and  industry 
through  friendly  intercourse,  advice  and  sympathy,  and  to 
aid  the  poor  to  help  themselves  rather  than  to  help  them  by 
alms,  raising  them  as  speedily  as  possible  above  the  need  of 
relief. 

4.  To  prevent  imposition,  and  to  diminish  vagrancy  and 
pauperism  and  their  attendant  evils. 

This  Society  seeks  to  aid  aU  benevolent  societies,  churcheg 
and  individuals  to  attain  the  highest  aims  of  charity  and 


thereby  the  truest  welfare  of  the  poor.  It  neither  solicits 
or  receives  funds  for  the  purpose  of  ahns-giving. 

The  Society  consists  of  the  following,  ex-officiis:  The  Minis- 
ters of  all  Churches,  the  Mayor,  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Charities  for  Kings  County,  the  Commissioner  of  Charities 
of  Kings  County,  the  Heads  of  City  Departments,  and  Cap- 
tains of  Police  Precincts  ;  of  the  officers,  managing  boards 
and  agents  of  all  charitable  organizations,  and  all  physicians 
who  are  connected  with  dispensaries,  or  do  gratuitous  service 
among  the  poor.  Membership  is  obtained  by  any  who  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  Bureau.  District  Conferences 
are  established  in  each  Ward  with  an  Executive  Committee, 
who  keep  a  register  of  aU  needy  cases  in  their  district,  and 
assist  in  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor.  Mr  Low  was  suc- 
ceeded as  President  by  Alfred  T.  White. 

The  Officers  for  1883-'84  are  as  follows:  Manly  A.  Ruland, 
President;  I.  H.  Cary,  Jr.,  Itec.  Secretary;  Darwin  R.  James, 
Treasurer;  Geo.  B.  Buzelle,  Oen'l  Secretary ;  M.  Bennett,  E. 
D.  Berri,  J.  O.  Carpenter,  I.  H.  Cary,  Jr.,  S.  B.  Chittenden, 
Jr.,  G.  B.  Forrester,  D.  R.  James,  D.  A.  Kendall,  F.  T.  King, 
M.  A.  Ruland,  A.  F.  Smith,  F.  F.  Underbill,  J.  D.  WeUs, 
D.D.,  A.  T.  White,  Executive  Committee. 

Evangelical  Home  for  the  Aged. — The  friends  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Aid  Society  determined  to  build  a  home  for 
the  aged.  They  bought  14  city  lots  on  the  south-west  comer 
of  Bushwiok  avenue  and  Fairfax  street.  They  rented  the 
house,  No.  79  Himrod  street,  for  their  immediate  use,  and 
the  comer-stone  of  the  new  Home  was  laid  October  15, 1883. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  1883,  the  new  building  was  occu- 
pied. The  house  is  large  and  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
Society.  It  now  contains  48  inmates.  Those  desirous  of  en- 
tering the  Home  as  inmates  are  required  to  pay  $500,  if  able. 
If  not  able,  they  pay  according  to  their  means;  the  majority 
being  received  entirely  without  money.  The  institution  is 
supported  by  the  charitable  among  the  German  Evangelical 
Churches.  The  Offioees  for  1883-'4  are  as  follows:  Eev.  J.  M. 
Wagner,  President;  Rev.  J.  Weber,  Secretary;  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Miller  is  First  Directress;  Mra.  M. 
Wied,  Second  Directress;  Mrs.  E.  Hehr  and  Mrs.  M.  Krapf, 
Secretaries;  Mrs.  P.  Achterrath,  Treasurer. 

The  Brooklyn  Home  for  Aged  Men.— In  1877,  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Brinkerhofl,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Wilbur  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Whiton 
found,  in  what  had  purported  to  be  a  Faith  Home  for  old 
men,  in  Grand  avenue,  near  Atlantic,  seven  aged  men  in  a 
suffering  condition.  They,  with  five  others  who  became  in- 
terested in  the  work,  cared  for  these  men  during  five  months 
at  their  own  expense.  In  1878,  they  became  incorporated 
under  the  above  name.  Soon  after  their  incorporation,  Mr. 
Frederick  Mai-quand  presented  to  the  Society  the  undivided 
half  of  the  house  in  which  the  Home  was  established— 84 
State  street.  This  house  was  valued  at  $10,000.  To  it  these 
men  were  removed,  and  others  have  been  added,  till  it  is  now 
quite  full.  Its  present  capacity  is  twenty.  Mrs.  Mary  G. 
Brinkerhoff  was  the  first  President,  followed  by  the  present 
President,  Mrs.  Lucien  Birdseye.  The  other  Ofhcbbs  for 
1883-'4are:  Mi-s.  H.  W.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  John  Winslow,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Kibbe,  Mrs.  J.  H.  WiUiams,  Secre- 
taries; Mrs.  J.  N.  Bergen,  Treasurer. 

The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  (108  Livingston  street)  was  formed  in  1843.  The 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
Seth  Low,  184a-'52;  John  H.  Brower,  pro  tem,  Stephen 
Crowell,  1854-'56;  George  Hall,  1857-'63;  E.  W.  Ropes,  18M 
to  1884.  The  General  Agents,  during  the  same  period, 
have  been:  Stephen  Ci-owell,  184B-'53;  Samuel  G.ArnoW, 
1853 ;  Luther  Eames,  1854-'60;  Eev.  Samuel  Bayhss,  trom 
1861  to  October  13, 1876,  when  David  H.  Hawkins  was  electea. 
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Mr  Hawkins  died  in  Spring  of  1879,  and,  on  October  13th  of 
Lv.  \  ™ar  Albert  A.  Day  was  elected,  and  continues  to  fill 
the  office.  This  Association  aims  to  improve  the  condition  ot 
the  poor,' morally  as  well  as  physically,  by  relieving  their 
immediate  necessities,  and  by  giving  them  such  advice,  re- 
lief or  encouragement  as  the  several  cases  seem  to  require. 
Accordingly,  it  usuaUy  excludes  from  its  benefits  those  of 
intemperate,  or  conflrmed  vicious,  or  indolent  habits  ;  those 
who,  from  disease,  imbecility,  old  age,  or  other  causes,  are 
likely  to  be  permanently  dependent  (such  persons  would  be 
better  cared  for  in  various  pubUc  institutions),  as  well  as  such 
as  are,  or  ought  to  be,  provided  for  by  relatives,  churches 


men  of  wealth  and  influence,  each  of  whom  has  a  district 
containing  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  families,  which  he  can- 
vasses thoroughly  during  the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January.  The  work  of  distribution  is  carried  on 
through  an  experienced  corps  of  paid  Ward  agents  (under 
the  superintendence  of  the  General  Agent),  who  visit  each 
applicant  and  investigate  the  case  before  giving  an  order  for 
assistance. 

The  Association  has  its  own  storehouses,  and  purchases  the 
supplies  disbursed  at  wholesale.  The  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Report  shows  such  disbursements  made,  at  a  cost  of  8^  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods  disbursed.     From  six  to  eight 


fffiST  BTJILDING  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION.    (Id  rear  of  present  one). 

or  other  associations  with  which  they  may  be  connected ; 

recent  emigrants  (who  properly  come  under  the  care  of  the 

Uimmissioners  of  Emigration);  and  those  whose  long-con- 
mued  poverty  render  them  unquestionably  fit  subjects  for 
M  Superintendents  of  the  Poor.  In  fact,  it  aims  to  confine 
K  labMs,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  those  whose  poverty  is 

tauaedby  temporary  reverses,  which  they  may  rise  above; 
a  those  whose  condition  may  be  elevated  by  judicious 

MBtanoe  and  advice.    The  society  has  no  permanent  fund, 

tiona  *''*'''^^^  "P*""  ^'^"^^^  contributions.     The  collee- 

ns are  inade  by  voluntary  unpaid  solicitors,  usually  well- 

ffliown  residents  of  the  district  where  they  solicit,  and  often 


THE  PRESENT  BUILDING,  108  LIVINGSTON  ST. 

thousand  families  are  assisted  each  year.  During  the  past 
six  years,  a  very  thorough  and  accurate  system  of  business, 
in  all  the  details  of  this  work,  has  been  inaugurated  and  is 
now  maintained.  The  last  Annual  Report  shows  a  disburse- 
ment for  the  current  year  of  over  $29,000. 

The  original  Officers,  in  1843,  were:  Seth  Low,  Pres.; 
C.  P.  Smith,  John  Greenwood,  Henry  C.  Murphy,  "William 
Rockwell,  Henry  N.  Conklin,  Vice-Presidents;  Abraham 
Halsey,  Treas.;  James  How,  Rec.  Sec;  Stephen  Crowell, 
Cor.  See.  and  Gen.  Agt,  ofiice,  Brooklyn  Institute,  Wash- 
ington street;  with  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  five 
representatives  from  seven  Wards,  and  eight  elected  members. 
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THE  GRAHAM  INSTITUTION. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Respectable  Aged 
Indigent  Females,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home  Cor  more  familiarly  as  the  Graham  Institution),  and 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  poor  gentlewomen  who  had  been 
unfitted,  by  previous  culture  and  refinement,  to  accept  will- 
ingly the  public  asylum  provided  by  the  State  for  the  poor 
indiscriminately,  was  first  suggested  in  1850.  At  a  public 
meeting,  held  at  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox's  church,  in  January, 
1851,  the  project  took  a  definite  form;  a  building  site,  corner 
of  Washington  and  DeKalb  avenues,  valued  at  $4,000,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  John  B.  Graham,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
a  proper  building  would  be  completed  within  sixteen  months 
from  that  time  ;  Mr.  Graham  offering,  during  the  meantime, 
to  furnish  relief  at  their  own  homes,  to  all  applicants  for  ad- 
mission. The  co-operation  of  twenty-six  different  (orthodox) 
congregations  was  secured,  and  the  enterprise  was  thus 
placed  on  an  unsectarian  basis.  A  charter  was  obtained,  the 
building  commenced,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1851.  The  architect's  report,  read  on  that  oc- 
casion, stated  that  the  edifice  would  accommodate  ninety  old 
ladies,  and  would  contain  a  chapel,  hospital,  committee- 
rooms,  etc.,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $23,000;  Mr.  Graham  pledg- 
ing himself  for  its  completion  in  1853,  and  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  personal  application  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 
The  Society  failing,  however,  to  raise  the  sum  within  the 
stipulated  time,  Mr.  Graham,  with  his  accustomed  liberality, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  undertaking,  and  carried  it 
on  to  completion,  at  a  cost  of  $39,044.95.  He  then  presented 
it  to  the  Society,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  its  beneficent  uses 
on  the  36th  of  October,  1853.  Mr.  Graham's  original  gift  to 
this  Society  was  $13,044.95,  together  with  his  time,  labor,  and 
many  smaller  but  valuable  aids  to  its  success.  It  was  his  re- 
peatedly avowed  intention  to  build  handsome  dwellings  upon 
the  two  side  lots,  and  give  the  rents  of  the  same,  yearly,  to 
the  institution;  and  also,  to  free  the  building  from  debt,  by 
an  already  prepared  deed  to  that  effect.  But  whilst,  with  pen 
in  hand,  calling  upon  his  clerk  to  hand  him  this  deed,  death 
closed  his  fingers  in  its  icy  grasp.  This  left  the  managers 
under  very  discouraging  circumstances,  struggling  through 
each  year,  as  best  they  could,  with  scarce  a  hope  left  for  the 
relief  of  the  institution,  and  dependent  upon  the  uncertain 
support  of  public  charity.  In  the  year  1855,  it  was  thought 
best  to  appeal  to  the  public,  through  the  pastors  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches  represented  by  the  management,  for  the 


means  wherewith  to  cancel  the  mortgage  and  its  accumu- 
lated interest.  This  plan  proved  entirely  successful,  and  the 
institution,  since  that  time,  has  been  crowned  with  success 
sufficient  to  promise  its  permanent  and  honorable  position 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  charities  of  Brooklyn.  In  1868 
the  sum  of  $5,000,  given  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Wm.  H. 
Gary,  furnished  a  nucleus,  which,  with  additions  of  various 
sums  from  individuals,  both  living  and  deceased,  formed  a 
permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  inmates.  With  the  exception  of  $1,500  from 
the  State  Legislature,  no  aid  was  received  from  any  public 
body  ;  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  have  been  its  de- 
pendence. 

The  Presidents  of  the  institution  have  been:  Mrs.  Dr.  Cox. 
Mrs.  Lansing,  Mrs.  Buckley,  Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Mrs. 
Webster,  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Stone. 

The  other  Officees  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Theo.  Polhemus, 
Jr.,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur Buit, 
Secretaries;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Washington,  Treasurer. 

The  Flower  and  Fruit  Charity  was  organized  May,  1874, 
"  to  distribute  fruits,  flowers  and  other  deUcacies,  with  suit- 
able reading  matter,  personally,  among  the  sick  poor  in  hos- 
pitals, asylums  and  their  own  homes."  It  numbered  about 
twenty  members  originally,  which  is  the  present  aver- 
age. 

The  first  Officees  were:  Miss  Badger,  President;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Lester,  Jr.,  Vice-President;  Miss  A.  Mali,  Secretary.  Every 
Monday,  from  9  to  11  o'clock,  the  ladies  meet  in  the  basement 
of  the  Brooklyn  Library  building,  arrange  the  contributed 
flowers  in  small  bouquets,  and  carry  them,  with  fruit,  maga- 
zines or  newspapers,  to  the  hospitals  for  distribution.  At  Christ- 
mas, the  inmates  of  all  the  hospitals  are  presented  with  cards 
and  oranges,  while  the  wards  are  decorated  with  greens. 
The  charity  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  money  and  supplies,  and  the  work  performed  by 
ladies. 

Its  Officers  for  1883-'4  are:  Miss  A.  Mali,  President;  Miss  J, 
Duckwitz,  Vice-President;  Miss  C.  Lane,  Secretary;  Miss  Kate 
Crane,  Treasurer. 

Faith  Home  for  Incurables.— In  1871,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  of 
New  York,  opened  an  asylum  for  incurables  of  both  sexes  in 
Harlem.  This  was  soon  afterward  removed  to  Grand  avenue, 
near  Atlantic,  in  Brooklyn,  and  subsequently  to  the  comer 
of  Putnam  and  Grand  avenues.  In  April,  1875,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy transferred  this  chai-ity  to  Mrs.  Eev.  WiUiam  E.  Martin; 
and  by  her  it  was  soon  transferred  to  Misses  E.  F.  and  A.  H. 
CampbeU.  In  1877,  "it  was  removed  to  Lexington  avenue, 
near  FrankUn,  where  it  remained  three  years.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  the  institution  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name,  which  sufficiently  indicates  its  object. 

The  institution  has  been  supported  wholly  by  voluntair 
unsolicited  contributions.  In  1876,  a  donation  of  seven  dol- 
lars was  made  toward  a  buildmg  fund.  In  1881,  this  funa 
had  increased  to  $8,000,  about  $4,000  of  which  was  a  legacy. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year,  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes  donated  to  the 
home,  land  on  the  corner  of  Classon  avenue  and  Park  plMe, 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  elegant  and  com- 
modious building  which  stands  there.  In  addition  to  ms 
donation  of  the  land,  he  paid  about  $17,000  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  this  structure,  which  cost  about  $32,000.  Of  this, 
about  $7,000  were  donated  by  others.  The  home  has  accom- 
modations for  fifty  patients.  Most  of  the  rooms  m  the  inst  - 
tution  have  been  furnished  by  individuals  "^  churches, 
and  they  are  named  after  those  furnishing  f^  J  ., 
Officers  for  1888-'4  are  Eev.  Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  P»-«« 
James  M.  Ham,  Treasurer;  S.  B.  ChUds,  M.  D., 
Emily  F.  Campbell  and  Abby  H.  Campbell,  JfaMaffOT. 
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TheBrooklynNursery.— In  the  spring  of  1871,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Kollins,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Aten,  Mrs.  Charles  Rushmore,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
i'awrence,  Mrs.  A.  a.  Houghton  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Seaman, 
wtha  few  others,  interested  themselves  in  forming  a  tem- 
porary home  for  infants  and  young  children  of  working  people, 
Where  they  would  receive  kind  care  during  working  hours. 

(•  w-^t  ^  Adelphi  street  was  secured,  an  Industrial  School 
MtaWished,  and  a  charter  granted  the  Institution  as  The 
Trr  ^'^'^''^  Industrial  School  and  Nursery.    Soon  after, 

6  Industrial  School  was  discontinued,  and  a  new  charter 
ftantedto  TheBrooklyn  Nursery.  In  June,  1871,  the  institu- 
yZ  ""!?  "P^"'^'^-  130  children  were  cared  for  during  the  first 
«ws"  M  M  °™°™S ^ere:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Rollins,  First  Direc- 
Alex    A  ^''^am,    Second   JDireetress;   Mrs.   G.    W. 

Mrs  ^^\'^^^^  ^^«<iiress;  Mrs.  Charles  Rushmore,  Treas.; 
Three  v  j^'^^'™'  ■^«-  ^««-''  Mrs.  H.  F.  Aten,  Cor.  Sec. 
tere  at  W  Vsf*^''  *^®  Nursery  was  removed  to  larger  quar- 
andlnf=  I.  ^"^ospect  place.  In  1883,  the  house  was  sold 
where  fh"^  °°  Herkimer  street,  near  Kingston  avenue, 
ber  14th  isTrT'*°™  °*  *^^  ""^"^  buUding  was  laid  Septem- 
.  i»8<J.    This  building  is  substantially  constructed,  on 


the  plan  of  the  letter  T,  with  a  front  of  58  feet  on  Herkimer 
street,  and  a  wing  45  by  58  feet  in  the  rear.  It  is  faced  with 
pressed  bricks,  relieved  by  bands  of  terra  cotta;  is  four  stories 
in  height,  with  a  basement  containing  the  culinary  and 
laundry  apparatus.  The  first  floor  is  used  as  the  parlor,  recep- 
tion and  sewing  room;  the  upper  floors  are  occupied  by  dormi- 
tories, matron's  room,  and  lavatories.  Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  ventilation  and  precautions  against  fire.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  about  |30,000.  The  Officers  for 
1883-'4  are  as  follows :  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rollins,  First  Directress; 
Mrs.  G.  C  Wood,  Second  Direciress;  Mrs.  D.  D.  Barker,  Third 
Directress;  Mrs.  D.  Hustace,  Treasurer;  Miss  J.  Thompson, 
Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Aten,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. 

Brooklyn  Benevolent  Society. — The  late  Cornelius  Heeney, 
Esq.,  gave,  for  charitable  purposes,  151  lots  of  land  lying  be- 
tween Hicks,  Columbia,  Congress  and  Henry  streets,  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn.  He  directed  that  the  income  from  this 
property  should  be  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  one- 
fifth  for  fuel,  one-tenth  for  clothing  for  poor  children  attend- 
ing school,  1350  for  a  teacher  for  poor  children,  and  the  re- 
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mainder  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  orphan 
children,  from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  1845,  the  Benevolent  Association  was  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  trust.  The 
devise  yields  from  $32,000  to  $35,000  per  year,  which  is  ap- 
portioned among  the  poor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
principally.  The  Officers  for  1883-'83  are  Et.  Eev.  John 
Loughlin,  Pres.;  ConoUy  Roddy,  Treas.;  John  McGreevey, 
Sec'i/.  The  Standing  Committee  is  Andrew  Dougherty, 
Chairman;  Kiernan  Egan,  Jno.  McGreevey,  Hon.  W.  H. 
Murtha.    William  Kelly,  Agent. 


THE    BAPTIST   HOME. 

The  Baptist  Home,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  9,  1869.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  Home  was  first  urged  by  Alexander 
McDonald,  with  whom  Francis  D.  Mason  co-operated  actively 
and  efficiently.  These  gentlemen  contributed  $25,000  toward 
the  building  fund,  but  neither  lived  to  see  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building.  The  object  of  the  Home,  as  set  forth 
in  its  charter,  is  to  furnish  "  an  institution  where  the  deserv- 
ing infirm  and  needy  members  of  the  Baptist  churches  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  *  *  *  may  be  provided  with  a  com- 
fortable home,  support,  and  employment,  medical  and  other 
necessary  care,  with  the  religious  and  church  privileges 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  as  members  of 
their  respective  churches."  The  corner-stone  of  the  Home 
was  laid  October  22,  1873,  and  the  building  was  dedicated 
June  22,  1875.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  basement 
and  pavilion.  It  is  112  feet  in  front,  on  Greene  avenue  (corner 
of  Throop),  and  has  an  average  depth  of  about  45  feet ;  the 
cost  was  $81,500.  The  current  expenses  of  the  Home  are 
defrayed  by  contributions  from  churches  and  individuals. 
Edward  Adams  bequeathed  to  the  Home  $5,000,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Bertine,  $15,000.  Officers  (1883-'84) :  Wm.  Rich- 
ardson, Pres.;  Fred'k  C.  Linden,  Treas.;  Geo.  B.  Forrester, 
Sec'y. 

The  Church  Charity  Foundation  of  Long  Island. — This, 
as  the  name  imports,  is  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  sev- 
eral institutions  for  different  classes  of  beneficiaries  to  which 
the  charity  of  the  church  may  be  extended.  Its  origin  is 
due  to  the  late.  Eev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.D.,  when  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  on  the  Heights  (to  whom  had  fallen  the 
charge  of  three  orphan  children  of  a  communicant  of  his 
parish);  and  a  few  noble-minded  and  generous  ladies,  among 
whom  were  Mrs.  Richards,  Mrs.  Pierrepont,  Mrs.  Hastings, 
and  others.  These  ladies,  in  1850,  rented  a  small  building  in 
Love  lane  (which  had  been  occupied  by  Harry,  once  a  slave 
of  Samuel  Jackson),  and  there  gathered  a  few  aged  women, 
supplying  their  wants  from  day  to  day,  and  watching  over 


them  with  affectionate  care.  This  enterprise  enlisted  the 
interest  of  others,  and  led  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1851,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trimty 
at  which  steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  the  Church 
Charity  Foundation,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  gen- 
eral act,  April  14,  1852. 

The  charity  contemplated,  1st,  the  establishment  of  a  home 
for  aged  indigent  persons,  at  first  of  females,  but  in  course 
of  time,  of  aged  men  and  aged  married  couples;  2d,  an 
orphan  house,  for  the  protection,  support,  and  education  of 
indigent  orphan  and  half -orphan  children,  and  such  other 
children,  without  distinction,  as  shall  have  been 
left  in  a  destitute  and  unprotected  condition ;  3d 
the  establishment  of  a  hospital  and  infirmary  for 
the  sick  and  helpless  ;  4th,  a  training  house  for  the 
instruction  in  nursing  of  the  sick,  of  such  minister- 
ing women  as  may  desire  to  work  for  the  afflicted, 
not  only  in  the  departments  of  this  foundation,  but 
in  other  charitable  or  penal  institutions  of  the  city, 
among  the  poor  in  their  abodes,  and  in  cases  of 
contagious  disease,  or  in  times  of  pestilence;  5th,  a 
home  and  bethel  for  seamen  aiid  boatmen,  and  their 
families.  Besides  these,  a  provision  is  made,  au- 
thorizing the  receiving  and  executing  of  any  trust 
for  charitable  uses  ;  it  being-  intended,  under  this 
comprehensive  arrangement,  to  enable  any  benefac- 
tor to  establish  charities  and  supply  wants,  not  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  society  parti- 
cularly foreseen,  but  which  the  future  growth  of 
the  city  might  render  desirable,  and  a  riper  experi- 
ence in  benevolence  might  discover  and  provide  for.  In  1857, 
the  Society  purchased  23  city  lots,  at  the  corner  of  Albany  ave- 
nue and  Herkimer  street,  and,  in  1858-'59,  erected  thereon  a 
house  and  chapel,  of  sufficient  capacity  for  25  aged  people  and 
40  orphans.  For  the  first  twelve  years,  the  care  of  this  num- 
ber was  the  work  of  the  Society. 

In  1871,  a  separate  house  for  the  aged,  of  both  sexes,  was 
erected.  This  was  120x45  feet,  four  stories  in  height.  About 
the  same  time,  a  dispensary  for  the  poor  was  opened,  fol- 
lowed, in  a  few  months,  by  an  embryo  hospital,  which  was 
established  in  the  new  home.  In  1873,  a  separate  house, 
35x70  feet,  was  erected  for  a  hospital,  which  was  opened  on 
St.  John's  day  (December  27th)  of  that  year,  and  was  named 
St.  John's  Hospital.  The  grounds  were  enlarged  by  the  pur- 
chase of  35  additional  lots,  and,  in  1877,  was  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  larger  building,  140  feet  on  Atlantic  avenue,  by 
95  feet  on  Albany  avenue,  and  five  stories  high.  This  build- 
ing was  completed  at  an  expense  of  $90,000.  It  is  massive 
and  elegant,  and  contains  140  beds.  Herein  are  provided  the 
most  skillful  physicians  and  surgeons,  the  personal  care  of 
devoted  deaconesses,  and  the  consolations  of  the  church, 
where  services  in  a  chapel  opening  into  every  ward,  are 
heard  by  all.  A  resident  physician  and  a  chaplain  are  also 
included  in  the  staff  of  workers. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  Long  Islana 
Church  stands  in  complete  working  order,  rising  grandly  at 
the  intersection  of  the  broadest  avenue  in  our  city,  and  a 
rapidly  developing  thoroughfare,  with  its  massive  basement 
of  smoothly-dressed  sandstone,  its  lofty  walls  of  fine  bnoK, 
its  ample  lights  for  rooms  or  wards,  its  great  ^'"dow  ° 
stained  glass,  with  its  wide  and  high  corridors,  its  sunny  ana 
elegant  private  rooms,  its  clean  and  capacious  wards,  i^ 
manifold  appliances  for  comf ori.  and  health,  and  ^ts^P" 
convenient  and  handsome  chapel,  altogether  constitutmga 
Hospital,  pronounced  by  experienced  observers  as  um 
passed  in  its  adaptation  to  its  purposes  by  any  sunuar 
tution  in  the  country. 
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The  construction  of  the  Hospital,  including  its  furniture, 
has  added  not  less  than  $113,000  to  the  previously  existing 
possessions  of  the  Foundation  ;  and  competent  persons  esti- 
mate that,  as  it  stands,  finished,  fitted,  and  furnished,  it 
could  be  replaced  for  not  less'than  $150,000. 

The  endowments  consist  of  amounts  variously  contributed 
and  permanently  invested  for  the  purposes  of  the  Founda- 
tion. General  endowment,  $66,119 ;  hospital  endowment, 
$13,127.93;  total,  $78,246.93.  The  real  property  of  the 
Foundation  is  valued  at  $268,000 ;  to  this  add  the  endow- 
ments, $8,346,937,  and  legacies  to  be  received,  $7,500,  gives 
as  total  amount  of  assets,  $853,746.93.  The  significance  of 
these  figures  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  united  charities, 
from  a  feeble  beginning,  have  accumulated  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000  a  year,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  annual  contributions  for  expenses  approx- 
imate a  sum  equal  to  the  unincumbered  value  of  the  property. 

From  its  very  beginning,  this  work  has  drawn  to  itself  such 
interest  and  liberality  as  to  stamp  it  unmistakably  with  the 
seals  of  necessity  and  popularity.    For  five  years  the  Hos- 


ing the  last  nine  years,   the  beneficiaries  of  the  Founda- 
tion have  averaged:  aged  people  50;  orphans,  80;  sick,  25. 

Its  first  Presidents  were :  Rev.  Francis  Vipton  B.D 
who  served  three  years;  Rev.  W.  H.  Lewis,  D.D.,  who 
served  four  years;  Rev.  Thomas  Guion,  D.D.,  who  served 
three  years;  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.D.,  who  served  by 
election  until  his  connection  to  the  bishopric  of  L.  I,  in  1869' 
since  which  he  has  been  President,  ex-officio. 

Oppicers  in  1884  were:  Rt.  Rev.  N.  Littlejohn,  Pres.; 
Charles  Hall,  D.  D.,  Vice-Pres.;  Carlos  A.  Butler,  Esq..  See'y'; 
and  Edwin  Beers,  Treas. 

The  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society.— This  Society  was 
originated  at  the  house  of  Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  on  the 
evening  of  January  13,  1866.  Its  objects  are  :  "  The  protec- 
tion, care  and  shelter  of  friendless  and  vagrant  youth;  fur- 
nishing them  with  food,  raiment  and  lodging;  aiding  and 
administering  to  their  wants;  providing  them  with  occupa- 
tion; instructing  them  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  in 
the  rudiments  of  education;  and  endeavoring  to  make  them 
virtuous  and  useful  citizens." 
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pital  work  has  been  supported  by  the  income  from  its  endow- 
ments, and  the  contributions  to  its  purposes.  It  has  also 
attracted  for  building  purposes,  in  the  same  period  of  five 
years,  at  the  annual  rate  of  $20,000.  Further,  it  has  received 
by  voluntary  contributions,  often  of  the  most  affecting  asso- 
ciations, the  furniture,  and  even  the  decorations  of  offices, 
roomis  and  wards,  to  the  value  of  more  than  $12,000.  Its 
absolute  freedom  from  debt  has  enabled  the  Foundation  to 
have  its  first  consecrated  chapel  on  unincumbered  ground. 
As  might  be  expected,  such  a  spontaneously  developed  energy 
has  exerted  effects  instantly  appreciable  upon  the  older 
activities  by  its  side.  Beds  in  the  Orphan  House  have  been 
generously  endowed;  aud  large  sums  have  been  devised,  by  a 
will  now  in  probate,  to  each  of  the  three  great  works  of  the 
Institution,  which  bequests  are  known  to  have  been  prompted 
by  the  unflagging  persistence  shown  by  the  prosecutors  of 
the  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  Foundation  has  always  maintained  an  excellent 
primary  school  for  the  orphans,  and  it  has  a  chaplain  to  caie 
for  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  inmates.     Dur- 


The  foremost  citizens  of  Brooklyn  have  served  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  story  of  the  Society  is  one  of  con- 
stant, and  vigorous  growth.  Wm.  A.  Lawrence,  as  general 
superintendent,  organized  the  work;  and  the  generous  gifts 
of  Frederick  Marquand,  Chauncey  Rose,  H.  B.  Claflin,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  and  many  others,  with  the  most  careful  business 
management,  have  kept  the  Society  above  pressing  want.  It 
has  constantly  reached  out  for  more  work,  year  by  year.  Its 
first  institution.  The  Newsboys'  Home,  61  Poplar  street,  was 
opened  September  1st,  1866.  The  special  reUef  department 
began  work  June  1st,  1867,  furnishing  homes  and  work  for 
children.  Two  Industrial  Schools  organized  the  same 
year. 

By  September  1st,  1867,  another  Home  was  in  full  operation 
at  139  Van  Brunt  street.  South  Brooklyn. 

Within  another  yeai-,  the  Newsboys'  Home  proved  too 
small,  and  the  adjoining  house  and  lot,  57  Popla^^f f^'' 
were  bought  and  fitted  up.  During  the  same  year-Octooer 
31,  ISQB-the  Semng-macMne  School  for  girls  was  organizea, 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since. 
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The  departments  of  work  conducted  up  to  1872  were  :  Two 
Newsboys'  Homes;  a  Special  Relief  Department;  Sewing- 
Machine  School,  two  Industrial  Schools,  and  two  Night- 
Sohools  for  Boys.  In  the  summer  of  1873,  Mr.  Lawrence  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  a  series  of  excursions  for  mothers 
and  ehUdren  to  the  sea-shore. 

Oa  April  1st,  1873,  Mr.  Lawrence  resigned  the  general 
Buperintendence  of  the  Society,  and  Richard  D.  Douglass 
was  appointed  to  the  position. 

The  picnics  for  mothers  and  children  were  continued  dur- 
ing the  Bummer  of  1873,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wm.  Kirkby, 
the  work  having  largely  increased.  Mr.  Douglass  assumed 
the  conduct  of  the  "Fresh  Air  Fund  Excursions"  in  1874, 
and  carried  them  on  each  summer,  until,  in  1876,  by  the 
munificence  of  Alfred  T.  White,  who  presented  a  new  build- 
ing, fully  furnished,  to  the  Society,  the  Seaside  Some  for 
Children  was  opened  at  Coney  Island.  From  the  small  be- 
ginnings of  two  or  three  mothers,  sent  to  the  sea-shore  to 
board  for  a  few  days  for  the  benefit  of  their  babies'  health, 
the  work  has  assumed  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics :    (See,  also,  page  197). 


TEAR. 

NO. 

WEEKS 
OPEN. 

NO. 
CHILDREN 
RECEIVED. 

NO. 
MOTHERS 
RECEIVED. 

TOTALS. 

1876 

1577       

10 
13 

13 
13 
13 

mi 

13 
18 

619 
1,601 
1,921 
2,423 
2,821 
3,152 
3,168 
8,383 

214 

565 
648 
805 
1,051 
1,083 
1,202 
1,218 

833 
2,166 

1818 '••• 

18IB 

2,569 
3,228 
3,872 

1881                 

4,235 

1882 

4,370 

1883 

4,601 

Total 

19,088 

6,786 

25,-74 

On  January  1st,  1881,  the  Society,  in  addition  to  its  other 
work,  estabhshed  a  Day  Nursery  for  young  children,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Industrial  School,  in  Van  Brunt  street. 
This  Society  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  William  A.  Lawrence,  general  superintendent  for  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  life,  and  William  Kirkby,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Newsboys'  Home  from  its  foundation  till 
July  4th,  1880,  when  the  Master  called  him  to  a  higher  ser- 
vice. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  served  as  Presidents  of  the 
Society  ;-Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  James  R.  Taylor,  Dwight 
Johnson,  Henry  R.  Jones,  Charles  A.  Denny,  James  P.  Wal- 
lace and  Michael  Snow.  Oeneral  Superintendents:  Wm. 
Appleton  Lawrence,  from  1866,  for  seven  years;  Richard  D. 
Douglass,  from  1878  to  the  present  time,  ten  years.  Super- 
intmknt  of  Newsboys'  Home,  Wm.  Kirkby,  from  September 
iBt,  1866,  to  his  decease,  July  4th,  1880  ;  since  which  time 
Mrs.  Wm.  Kurkby  has  been  in  charge. 

The  Van  Brunt  Street  Home  was  maintained  for  boys  un- 
til 1867,  when  it  was  found  best  to  concentrate  work  at  Pop- 
lar street,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  the  Industrial 
Sohool.  E.  Whitney  conducted  this  Home  as  Superintend- 
ent up  to  the  date  of  closing  the  Home,  as  a  lodging  house 
tor  boys.  Miss  M.  H.  Robinson  continues  to  serve  as  Princi- 
pal of  the  Industrial  School. 

The  breaxith  and  scope  of  the  work  of  this  Society  is  best 

own  by  the  following  statistics,  which  represents  only  a 
part  of  the  work  done  by  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  So- 
ISfifi  ;T  *®  commencement  of  its  work,  September  1st, 
1*6,  to  November  1, 1883,  a  period  of  17  years  and  2  months  : 
dren  ^  ^^^^  *<>  eood  homes  in  the  country;  6,160  chil- 
n  sent  to  good  homes  in  the  city;  7,581  giris  taught  on 
ewing  machine  ;  10,334  boys  taken  in  from  the  streets  ; 

arti ir*  ,     ^""^  °"^''^*"  ^«^'  to  the  Seaside  Home;  37,018 
o'esot  clothing  distributed  to  chUdren;  558,593  lodgings 


furnished  to  street  boys;  1,611,036  meals  furnished  to  the 
hungry;  $60,139.93  received  from  the  boys,  in  part  payment 
for  their  food  and  shelter. 

The  Society  has  erected  a  new  Newsboys'  Home  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  model  Home  for 
this  kind  of  work.  A  cut  of  this  building  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  notice. 

The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  founded  by 
the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  incorporated  March 
8th,  1865.  It  is  located  on  Willoughby  avenue,  between 
Classon  and  Graham  avenues.  The  objects  of  the  Order  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  to  provide  for  and  educate  orphan 
and  destitute  children ;  to  visit  the  sick  in  their  homes,  and 
convicts  in  prisons  and  jails  ;  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
hospitals,  infirmaries  and  other  charities. 

This  convent  was  commenced  in  1863,  and  completed  in 
1863.  It  was  buUt  of  brick,  with  a  height  of  four  stories,  a 
front  of  160  and  a  depth  of  36  feet ;  with  wings  from  either 
end  extending  to  the  rear,  each  135  feet.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  airy,  and  the  buUding  is  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
poses, having  a  capacity  for  200  inmates,  and  school  accom- 
modations for  more  than  600  pupils.  The  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  receipts  from  a  select  school,  by  the  labor  of  its 
inmates,  by  donations,  and  by  aid  from  the  city.  Its  prop- 
erty is  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $140,000. 

Home  for  the  Aged,  in  charge  of  The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor. — This  order  was  founded  at  St.  Servan,  in  Brittany,  in 
1840,  by  Abbe  le  PaiUeur,  a  young  priest.  The  work  was 
commenced  by  two  laboring  girls,  aged  respectively  18  and 
16,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  aged  and  in- 
firm poor.  From  this  modest  beginning  the  order  spread 
till,  in  1880,  it  numbered  188  houses,  23  of  which  were  in 
America.  The  first  house  in  this  country  was  opened  in 
Brooklyn. 

In  1868,  Rev.  Ernst  M.  Lelievre  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  here,  and  on  the 
13th  of  September,  seven  Little  Sisters  took  possession 
of  three  adjoining  houses  at  608  DeKalb  avenue,  capable  of 
sheltering  about  forty  old  people.  In  about  eighteen  months 
they  secured  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  corner  of  Bushwick 
and  DeKalb  avenues,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  one 
wing  of  the  present  Home.  By  the  aid  of  an  appropriation 
from  the  Legislature  in  1870,  they  were  enabled  to  build  the 
central  part,  containing  the  chapel,  and  afterwards  the  east- 
ern wing. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  180  feet 
long  by  72  deep;  well  supplied  with  cooking  and  laundry 
fixtures,  vsdth  accommodations  for  375  old  persons,  which 
number  is  kept  quite  full. 

Every  day  two  Sisters  call  at  the  various  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  private  houses,  collecting  broken  victuals,  cofiEee 
grounds,  tea,  old  clothing,  etc.  The  butchers,  grocers  and 
provision  dealers  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the 
Home. 

A  branch  Home  has  been  established  on  Fifth  avenue,  at 
the  corner  of  31st  street,  where  a  new  building  is  in  process 
of  construction,  similar  to  the  one  on  DeKalb  avenue. 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (the  Order  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd).  The  Order  was  first  established  in 
1561  at  Angers,  in  France,  by  the  venerable  John  Eudes,  and 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1843.  The  object  of 
the  order  is  the  reformation  of  fallen  women  and  the  pre_ 
servation  of  young  girls  in  habits  of  virtue.  After  reclama. 
tion,  if  they  desire,  they  are  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  live  in  retirement.  The 
institution  also  provides  for  unmanageable,  vicious  children, 
and  for  orphans.     The  house  was  established  in  Brooklyn, 
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May  8th,  1868,  in  a  brick  building  on  Henry  street,  near 
Atlantic.  In  May,  1873,  they  removed  to  the  corner  of 
Atlantic  and  East  New  York  avenues.  In  1873,  a  new  and 
larger  building  was  commenced  at  the  comer  of  Dean  street 
and  Rockaway  avenue,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Sisters 
and  a  large  number  of  inmates.  The  grounds  occupied  by 
the  estabhshment  comprise  an  entire  square.  At  this  house, 
many  who  desire  to  reform  present  themselves;  others  are 
placed  in  it  by  friends,  or  by  the  authorities.  Schools  for  the 
younger  inmates  are  constantly  maintained.  Fifty  sisters 
are  here  at  present  engaged  in  this  good  work. 

The  Female  Employment  Society. — This  beneficent  organ- 
ization was  originated  in  March,  and  incorporated  April  19,  in 
1854,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  remunerative  employment  to 
poor  women.  It  originally  numbered  six  officers  and  thirty- 
four  managers,  which  number  has  since  been  retained.  The 
first  BOABD  OF  Officers  was  composed  of  Mrs.  Luqueer,  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Low,  Mrs.  Catlin,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Odell,  Mrs.  P.  Eomeyn, 
and  Miss  M.  Lord.  Mrs.  Low  has  been  the  President  from 
the  first. 

The  Society  owns  the  building.  No.  93  Court  street  (its 
head-quarters),  and  gives  employment  to  many  poor  women 
at  more  remunerative  rates  than  they  would  obtain  else- 
where. Aside  from  the  sale  of  the  work  manufactured  by 
these  poor  women,  the  association  is  supported  by  charity. 
Free  instruction  is  given  in  needle- work  and  in  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine.  Cases  of  sickness  and  destitution  among 
the  employees  receive  prompt  attention.  Tlie  Offickrs  for 
1883-84  are:  Mrs.  A.  A.  Low,  Pres.;  Miss  Peet,  Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs.  WUliam  Brooks,  Sec;  Miss  Star,  Asst.  Sec.;  Miss  A.  A. 
Bidell,  Treas.;  Miss  Baltzell,  Asst.  Treas. 

The  Good  Samaritan. — ^WhUe  travelling  in  Norway,  in 
1873,  Mr.  M.  S.  Beach  observed  the  practical  working  of  an 
association  for  supplying  food,  ready  cooked,  to  the  poor,  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  similar  enterprise  here.  After  his  return,  the  matter  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Beach  and  several  other  benevolent  citi- 
zens, among  whom  were:  A.  S.  Barnes,  F.  A.  Schroeder,  D.  D. 
Wickes,  Alexander  Ager,  Alanson  Trask,  John  S.Ward,  Tas- 
ker  H.  Marvin,  S.  V.  White,  A.  P.  Strout,  Jam^es  E.  Kelsey, 
Robert  Foster  and  S.  N.  Stebbins.  The  result  was  the  organi- 
zation on  the  25th  of  January,  1877,  of  an  association  under 
the  above  name.  The  object,  as  set  forth  in  the  original 
articles  of  Association,  was  to  furnish  food  and  lodging  to 
the  needy  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  house  was  first  opened  at  35  Willoughby  street,  and  in 
the  following  May  was  removed  to  45,  in  the  same  street.  In 
1880  the  present  building  was  erected,  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  Samaritan,  on  the  corner  of  Willoughby  and  Jay  streets. 

The  Association  is  now  established  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  and  during  the  year  1881,  the  Nassau  Branch  was  es- 
tablished on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Washington  streets. 

Tiiis  institution  supplies  a  great  desideratum.  The  poor 
are  here  furnished  with  food  and  shelter,  at  prices  barely  re- 
munerative, without  feeling  that  they  are  the  recipients  of 
charity.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  example  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  establishment  is  being  followed  elsewhere.  A.  S. 
Barnes  is  President  of  the  Association.  The  other  Officers  for 
1883-'84  are:  S.  N.  Stebbins,  Vice-Pres.;  F.  D.  Blake,  Sec'y; 
Moses  S.  Beach,  Treas. 

The  Greenpoint  Home  for  the  Aged  was  incorporated  Nov. 
20, 1882,  with  the  following  Managers:  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dougherty, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Clarke,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Cornell,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Church, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Sha£Eer,  Mrs.  C.  Broad,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Barnhai-t,  Mi-s. 
L.  R.  Broad,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Corwith,  Mrs.  J.  E.  VanWoert,  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Manson,  Mrs.  S.  Clarke,  Miss  A.  Anderson,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Finkel,  Mrs.  E.   M.  Taylor,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Calkin,  Mrs,  E,  F. 


Briggs,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bradley,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Jenkins  and  Mrs  A 
S.  Nutting.  Of  these,  Mrs.  B.  Finkel  was  President;  Mrs.S 
E.  Dougherty  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Broad,  Vice-Presidents'; Mis  G 

E.  Bradley,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  Secretaries;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Church 
Treasurer ;  and  this  board  of  officers  has  since  been  re-elected! 
The  organization  origiaally  numbered  22,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  40.  May  1st,  1882,  the  house  at  69  Dupont 
street  was  rented,  and  formally  opened  June  15th;  it  now 
contains  9  inmates  with  accommodations  for  as  many  more. 

German  Ladies'  Association.— The  German  element  of  our 
population  is  mostly  self-supporting,  but  occMionally  a  case 
deserving  of  charity  is  f  oUnd.  In  1874,  an  association  was 
formed  among  the  German  ladies  of  the  Western  District,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  poor  Germans.    Its  President  was  Mrs, 

F.  A.  Dreyer,  and  Vice-President  Mrs.  H.  Strybing.  The  as- 
sociation added  to  its  numbers  until  it  now  has  150  members. 
In  1877,  it  was  incorporated.  It  is  entirely  a  voluntary  work, 
and  depends  upon  contributions  for  support.  It  aims  to  help 
the  needy  only  until  they  can  help  themselves.  Its  members 
visit  personally  the  families  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
give  help  as  needed.  Over  5,000  cases  have  been  reached 
since  the  association  began  its  work.  The  present  Ofhcees 
are:  Mrs,  H.  Strybing,  Pres.;  Mrs.  B.Westermami,Fice-Pres.; 
Mrs.  W.  Polmayder,  Eec.  Sec.;  Mrs.  P.  Lichtenstein,  Sec. 

The  Helping  Hand. — In  the  winter  of  1871,  several  ladies, 
mostly  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
formed  a  relief  association  to  aid  temporarily  the  worthy 
poor. 

An  investigating  committee  was  appointed,  and,  after 
several  efforts,  an  organization  perfected  July  24, 1871,  Its 
objects  were:  1st.  To  establish  a  charity  foundation.  3d,  To 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  3d.  To  instruct  women 
in  useful  employment.  4th.  To  give  temporary  relief  in 
cases  of  need.  5th.  To  establish  evening  and  industrial 
schools.  6th.  To  distribute  contributions.  The  first  Trustees 
were:  Stephen  Ballard,  Colin  Campbell,  J.  T.  Duryea,  Richard 
B.  Duane,  James  W.  BlweU,  H.  H.  Lamport,  Curtis  L.  North, 
E.  B.  Rollins,  J.  S.  Stearns,  Edmund  Titus,  Wm.  H.  Smith, 
Henry  G.  Richardson,  James  WiUson.  The  first  Boakd  of 
Officers  were:  Jas.  W.  ElweU,  Pres.;  H.  B.  Spelman,  John 
French,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Scudder,  Mrs.  H.  Dickinson,  Mrs,  H, 
Dollner,  Fice-Pres,;  Andrew  Smith,  iJec.  Sec;  MissMeacham, 
Cor.  Sec;  H.  H.  Lamport,  Treas.  In  1874,  the  Helping 
Hand  added  a  Dispensary  to  its  other  aids,  with  Dr.  Scudder 
as  the  first  physician  in  charge.  Since  his  decease.  Dr. 
Archibald  Campbell  has  held  the  position.  The  Officess 
for  1883-"84  are:  Jas.  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  A.  S.  Barnes,  Rev.  T, 
B.  McLeod,  Hon.  J.  F.  Pierce,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  F.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  Eec  Sec;  Miss  M.  A.  Berry,  Cor.  Sec;  Mrs,  A.  P.  Strout, 
Treas.  The  Trustees  are:  J.  W.  Elwell,  A.  S.  Barnes,  J.  F. 
Anderson,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Pierce,  D.  D.  Ives,  F.  G,  Smith,  A.  P, 
Strout,  W.  T.  Gregg,  J.  Mix,  C.  D.  Wood,  Rev.  E.  J.  Haynes. 

The  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Managers  forl883-'84  are: 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Pierce,  Pres.;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hemmenway, Fice-Pres. 
Mrs,  W.  F.  Swalm,  Mrs.  L  N.  Thatcher,  Secretaries;  Mrs.  A 
Strout,  IVeas. 

The  Home  for  Friendless  Women  and  Children  of 
Brooklyn.  In  1868,  Mrs.  Catharine  Duryea  Elwell  became 
interested  in  three  poor  women  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail, 
who  had  been  punished  for  crimes  growing  out  of  mtem- 
perate  habits  ;  and,  on  their  discharge,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving them  from  a  relapse  into  intemperance  and  from  idle 
habits,  she,  with -three  of  her  friends,  determined  to  main- 
tain them  until  occupation  and  homes  could  be  found  or 
them.  Finally,  rooms  were  taken  on  Canton  street,  near  w 
Jail,  Mr.  James  Elwell  paying  the  rent  for  six  months,  Mi^ 
the  four  friends  contributing  the  necessary  furniture. 
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experiment  proved  so  encouraging  that,  before  long,  eight 
women  and  two  children  were  added  to  the  little  family  on 
Canton  street.  In  May,  1869,  the  infant  Society  rented  a 
small  frame  house  on  Bergen  street,  to  "establish  a  refuge 
for  all  who  desired  to  reform,  and  offer  them  opportunities 
to  lead  a  better  Ufe."  156  women  and  69  little  children  were 
sheltered  in  1869.  A  few  months  later,  the  Society  was  in- 
formally organized:  Mrs.  J.  P.  El  well,  Pres.;  Miss  Meacham, 
Sec.  The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  April  4,  1870,  in 
Dr.  Cuyler's  church.  That  same  month,  a  larger  house  on 
Bergen  street  was  taken  and  rapidly  filled.  In  that  year,  400 
women  and  children  were  admitted,  and  more  than  48,000 
meals  furnished,  but  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  Society 
wa^  discouraging.  It  was  sustained  solely  by  the  bounty  of 
friends.  The  need  of  more  system  became  apparent.  Accord- 
ingly the  Society  was  incorporated  April  28,  1870,  by  the 
following  corporators  :  Elvka  C.  Jackson,  Catharine  Duryea 
Elwell,  Carrie  E.  Brett,  Sarah  M.  Trask,  Martha  B.  Cutting, 
Carrie  McDonald,  Lizzie  G.  Meacham,  Elizabeth  L.  Rosman, 
'Maria  W.  Heaton,  Stella  Mitchell,  Sarah  S.  Cooper,  Adriana 
Genung,  Ann  E.  Martin,  Sarah  B.  Baylis,  Urania  B.  Hum- 
phrey, Laura  C.  Douglass,  Elizabeth  W.  Wyckoff,  Letitia  W. 
Allis,  Mary  E.  Hartt,  AUitta  Duryea,  Ellen  Woolsey,  Abigail 
Bulkeley,  Mary  S.  Delamater,  Janet  Tiney,  Ella  C.  Knowl- 
«)n,  Ann  Brown,  Sara  A.  Pryor,  A.  J.  Eaton,  Harriet  L. 
Packer,  Mary  White,  Frances  M.  Allen,  Margaret  S.  Barnes, 
m!T  ^^®^'*°'''  ^^"^y  ^-  Stone,  and  Caroline  O.  Bogart. 
*1«,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State,  $19,000  more  col- 
and  the  present  home  on  Concord  street  was  pur- 


chased for  130,000,  and  was  furnished  and  occupied  May,  1871. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  fiUed  to  its  utmost  capacity^  with 
an  annual  average  of  about  600  inmates.  More  than  10,000 
different  women  and  children  have  been  sheltered  by 'the 
home  since  its  organization. 

The  Officers  for  1883-'84  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  "W.  S.  Packer, 
Pres.;  Mrs.  D.  S.  Landon,  First  Vice-Pres.;  Mrs.  S.  V.  White' 
Second  Vice-Pres. ;  Mrs.  D.  G.  Eaton,  Treas.;  Mrs.  J.  S.  T.' 
Stranahan,  Mrs.  John  D.  Rushmore. 

The  Brooklyn  Howard  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.— This 
charity  grew  out  of  the  need  that  was  felt,  by  the  freed 
women  who  came  Korth,  of  homes  for  their  children.  By 
the  advice  of  Gens.  O.  O.  Howard  and  C.  H.  Howard,  an  as- 
sociation was  formed  in  1866,  in  New  York,  which  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  incorporated,  September  7, 
1868,  under  the  above  name.  The  buildings  are  situated  on 
Dean  street,  near  Troy  avenue,  where  the  Society  owns  sev- 
eral lots.  There  are  accommodations  for  about  100  children. 
A  day-school  and  a  Sunday-school  are .  maintained.  The 
Officers  for  1883-'84  are:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Cooper,  First  Directress  ; 
Mrs.  A.  Gladiator,  Second  Directress;  Mrs.  M.  Augusta 
Johnson,  Treas.;  Miss  F.  Richards,  Miss  G.  Cooper,  Secre- 
taries; Rev.  W.  P.  Johnson,  Supt.  and  Gen.  Agent. 

The  Home  Association  for  Working  Women  and  Girls 
was  first  organized,  in  1879,  as  a  voluntary  society,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  Mrs.  John  McLeod, 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Partridge,  Mrs.  C.  Benson,  Mrs.  Geo.  Stannard] 
and  Miss  Carrie  Pratt.  The  object  of  the  association  is  the 
furnishing  of  a  homelike  boarding-place  for  working  women 
and  girls  at  a  price  proportioned  to  their  wages.  The  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  in  1879,  and  in  its  work  it  has  been 
very  successful  Its  location  has  been  several  times  re- 
moved to  enlarge  its  accommodations.  It  is  now  (1884) 
located  at  No.  175  Hall  street.  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Parsons  was 
President  from  the  incorporation  of  the  association  until 
1883,  when  Mrs.  H.  D.  Partridge  was  elected;  the  other  Offi- 
cers for  1883-'84  are:  Mrs.  Geo.  Stannard,  Vice-Pres.;  Mrs. 
Jas.  H.  Taft,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Etta  Adams,  Secretaries;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Lewis,  Treas.;  Miss  C.  A.  Pratt,  Auditor. 

Sheltering  Arms  Nursery.— In  April,  1870,  Mrs.  Rev.  J.  A. 
Paddock  conceived  the  idea  of  affording  to  the  poor  mothers 
of  St.  Peter's  (P.  E.)  congregation,  facilities  for  pursuing 
their  daily  labor  by  providing  a  place  where  their  infants 
could  be  cared  for  during  the  day.  The  experiment  was 
made,  and  it  gave  promise  of  success.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  ladies  from  the  different  parishes  met  and  or- 
ganized, at  first,  a  day  nursery.  A  house  in  Pacific  street,  was 
rented,  and  the  nursery  established  there.  During  the  next 
year  the  society  was  incorporated  under  the  above  title,  and 
permanent  inmates  were  received.  In  the  same  year,  larger 
quarters  were  procured  in  Warren  street.  Thence  the 
nursery  was  removed,  successively,  to  Atlantic  avenue,  Lex- 
ington avenue;  and,  in  1877,  to  its  present  quarters,  157  Dean 
street,  near  Hoyt.  A  building  was  purchased  here,  at  a  cost 
of  $13,000.  In  1880,  this  was  burned  out,  but  at  once  rebuilt. 
In  1878,  it  became  a  diocesan  charity.  It  has  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes  and  discouragements,  but  its  permanence 
and  usefulness  have  become  well  assured.  The  object  of  this 
charity  is,  not  to  encourage  idleness,  but  to  aid  those  who 
are  willing  to  labor  for  their  support.  The  first  Officers 
were:  Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Paddock,  Pres.,  1870-'81;  Mrs. 
D.  L.  Dodge,  Vice-Pres.;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Caswell,  Sec'y;  Mrs.  A. 
Hallett,  Treas.  Present  Officers  :  Mrs.  John  A.  Nichols, 
Pres.  Lady  Managers:  Mrs.  William  B.  Kendall,  Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hardy,  Se&y;  Mrs.  John  Norton,  Treas.  About 
fifty  infants  and  small  children  are  now  in  the  institution, 
which  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $50,000  for  its  support. 
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HEBREW   ORPHAN   ASYLUM. 


The  Hebrew  Orphan  Society  of  Brooklyn  originated  from 
a  gathering  of  charitable  Hebrews  to  provide  a  home  for  or- 
phans from  Brooklyn.  An  organization  was  perfected  and 
the  society  incorporated  in  August,  1878.  A  house  was 
rented  on  the  comer  of  Stuy  vesant  avenue  and  McDonough 
street.  The  asylum  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  orphans 
January  7,  1879,  and  sixteen  children  received.  Before  the 
expiration  of  two  years  the  need  of  larger  accommodations 
"was  felt,  and  at  a  meeting  April  17,  1881,  it  was  resolved  to 
purchase  grounds  on  McDonough  street,  near  Stuyvesant  av- 
enue, 120  by  200  feet,  for  the  sum  of  $12,500.  The  trustees 
resolved  to  erect  a  new  building,  70  by  100  feet,  of  which  the 
comer-stone  was  laid  June  26,  1883.  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
trimmings,  and  three  stories  in  height.  The  managers  have 
deemed  it  a  wise  policy  to  educate  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
boring public  school.  The  asylum  owes  much  to  the  efforts 
of  Ernst  Nathan,  who  has  been  its  President  from  the  first. 
The  other  Officers  for  1883-'4  are:  S.  Goodstein,  Vice- 
President;  G.  Merzbach,  Secretary,  and  M.  Bruckheimer, 
Treasurer. 

The  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  of  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  was 
organized  Jime  24,  1868,  with  36  members,  and  was  designed 
to  assist  the  poor  and  needy  through  a  well-regulated  system 
of  relief.  All  applications  are  investigated  by  a  committee, 
and  the  worthy  are  assisted  with  food,  clothing  and  fuel.  Its 
first  Officers  were:  M.  Kessel,  Pres.;  Moses  May,  Fice-Pres.; 
Isaac  Strauss,  Sec.;  Philip  Strauss,  Cash.;  S.  Kaufman,  A. 
Nova,  M.  Benjamin,  N.  Bernstein,  S.  Moog,  A.  H.  Sonn, 
Directors.  The  society  has  meetings  semi-annually;  the 
committee  on  relief  and  charity  meets  every  month.  The 
society  derives  its  income  from  the  dues  of  members  and 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  charitable.  The  Officers 
for  1884  are  as  follows:    M.  Kessel,  Pres.;  M.  May,    Vice- 


Pres.;  H.  Stettheimer,  See.;  Philip"  Strauss,  Cash.;  N.  Bern- 
stein, I.  Igelheimer,  D.  Urlach,  D.  Wollmar,  I.  Weinberg, 
Directors. 

The  Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Association  and  Home 
for  Destitute  Children  (No.  217  Sterling  place,  between  Flat- 
bush  and  VanderbUt  avenues),  was  organized  in  1854,  and 
incorporated  in  1857.  Its  object  is  to  form  and  support  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  home  for 
destitute  children  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  smaU  honse 
in  Concord  street,  in  which  the  children  were  first  gathered 
by  the  Association,  afforded  too  limited  accommodation,  and 
fourteen  lots  of  ground  were  purchased  on  what  is  now  Ster- 
ling place,  although  at  time  of  purchase  there  were  no  paved 
streets  and  no  bmldings  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

In  1861  the  Home  for  Destitute  Children  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  115,000.  In  1874  a  wing  was  added  to  this 
building  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes.  In  1880  the  work 
had  so  far  outgrown  the  utmost  capacity  of  this  Home,  for 
the  accommodation  of  applicants,  as  to  render  it  neceseary 
to  remodel  the  entire  building.  This  was  done,  and  a  mw 
wing  was  added;  the  whole  being  ready  for  occupation  in  1883. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  architect,  it  is  pro- 
posed at  some  future  time  to  erect  a  new  westerly  wing  m 
place  of  the  old  one,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  for  want 
of  funds.  When  this  change  shaU  have  been  made  the  com- 
pleted building  will  appear  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  As  it  stands  on  an  eminence  commandmg  a  new 
of  Prospect  Park,  and  also  of  the  Bay  of  New  Tork,  it  w  a 
prominent  object.  The  situation  is  both  airy  and  healtmai, 
and  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  home  for  the  little  ones  who  neea 
the  pure,  fresh  air  which  this  site  furnishes. 

Six  Industrial  Schools  have  been  established  and  suPP^ 
by  this  association.    They  are,  at  present  date,  m  the  locau 
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ties  here  given,  and  their  order  of  establishment  is  as  follows: 
No.  1,  Concord  street,  opposite  junction  of  Prince  street;  No. 
2,  Fourth  street,  near  Smith  street;  No.  3,  in  the  Home,  Ster- 
ling place,  between  Flatbush  and  Vanderbilt  avenues;  No.  4, 
No.  391  Van  Brunt  street;  No.  5,  Throop  avenue,  between 
Myrtle  and  Flushing  avenues;  No.  6,  Franklin  avenue,  near 
Myrtle  avenue. 

'  In  these  schools  the  children  receive  an  elementary  course 
of  mstruotion  and  good  moral  and  religious  training.  A 
suit  of  new  clothing  is  provided  for  every  child,  and 
dinner  is  given  daily  in  their  respective  schools.  This  pro- 
vision is  made  so  as  to  enable  the  children  to  attend,  for  none 
are  admitted  who  have  sufBcient  clothing  and  food  prepared 
by  their  parents;  and  no  child  who  can  attend  the  public 
school  is  allowed  to  remain  here.  The  children  are  taught 
to  sew  by  ladies  who  visit  the  schools  for  that  purpose;  every 
school  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  from  the 
board  of  managers.  The  children  in  the  Home  building  are 
those  whose  parents  cannot,  for  various  reasons,  provide  a 
shelter  for  them.  In  some  cases  their  relations  pay  a  nom- 
inal board  toward  their  support.  Some  of  the  children  are 
surrendered  to  the  association,  and  others  are  taken  entirely 
on  charity  The  older  children  assist  in  the  light  work  of  the 
house,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary  routine 
of  household  labor.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew;  and 
"kitchen  garden  "instruction  has  been  introduced,  so  as  to 
prepare  them  to  take  places  for  domestic  service. 

The  work  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
benevolent  persons.  Managers  are  appointed  from  the  vari- 
ous churches,  and  contributions  are  taken  up  by  the  man- 
agers in  their  respective  churches.  Nearly  every  Protestant 
church  in  Brooklyn  is  represented  by  one  or  more  managers 
in  the  Home.  The  board  at  present  consists  of  about  one 
bundred  and  fifty  ladies.  An  annual  fair  adds  to  the  rev- 
enues of  the  association.  The  Presidents  have  been,  in  suc- 
cession: Mrs.  Fisher  Howe,  Mrs.  Jesse  Smith  and  Mrs.  J. 
«rwm;  the  latter  is  still  the  President  of  the  Board. 

Orphans  and  half-orphans  are  not  received  in  the  Home 
or  Destitute  Children,  but  are  referred  to  the  Orphan  Asy- 
nm  th,s  being  an  arrangement  made  to  distinguish  the 

ork  of  the  two  institutions.    The  Industrial  School  work, 
owever,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  charity,  and  its 
"enevolence  is  distributed  throughout  the  whole  city  by  the 
^cnools,  which  are,  as  to  locality,  widely  separated  from  each 
«r.T-l  ^^  always  been  a  favorite  charity  in  the  city, 

and  rts  growth  has  been  very  rapid. 


The  Industrial  School  and  Home  of  Brook- 
lyn, E.  D.*— Previous  to  1854,  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation for  the  care  of  poor  children  existed 
among  the  local  churches  in  Williamsburgh. 
In  February,  1854,  Mrs.  Harriet  Brown,  im- 
pressed by  the  degraded  condition  of  poor  chil- 
dren, and  anxious  for  their  reformation,  per- 
sonally solicited  the  sum  of  $600,  and  called  a 
meeting  of  friends  in  the  parlors  of  the  New 
England  Congregational  Church,  Feb.  20th. 

The  organization  of  the  society  was  per- 
fected, with  Mrs.  Brown  as  chairman.  It  was 
determined  to  have  a  school  in  the  old  North 
American  Hotel,  on  North  Second  street,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  The  session 
commenced  March  7th,  1855,  with  eleven 
pupils,  Mrs.  Fister  being  the  teacher.  Mrs. 
Van  Houghton  was  the  first  matron. 

In  1860,  the  association  was  incorporated  for 
the  following  purposes  :  "To  cause  the  chil- 
dren of  the  school  to  receive  elementary 
English  instruction;  to  teach  habits  of  neatness  and  order; 
to  instruct  in  domestic  duties;  to  provide  food  and  clothing, 
and  procure  places  of  employment  for  the  children  when 
they  arrive  at  a  suitable  age." 

The  nine  Trustees  for  the  first  year  were:  James  Hall,  Rob- 
ert Dunken,  George  Ricard,  John  Broach,  Isaac  M.  Haly, 
Richard  B.  Hunt,  John  A.  Brady,  M.  D.,  Joseph  H.  VanPe 
Water,  and  George  W.  Edwards.  Some  years  later,  the 
Home  was  removed  to  the  old  public  school  building,  corner 
of  Fifth  and  South  Third  streets. 

In  1866,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  aid. 
The  first  directress,  Mrs.  Lyons,  fought  a  brave  battle  in  the 
interest  of  the  school.  She  was  a  leading  spirit;  not  only  in 
this  institution,  but  in  all  works  of  charity  and  public 
spirit,  her  sympathies  were  quickest  and  her  hand  strongest. 
She  asked  others  for  nothing  which  she  herself  was  not 
willing  to  give.  She  led  where  she  desired  others  to  follow. 
During  the  war  for  the  Union,  she  gave  to  the  stricken 
soldier  the  same  systematic  and  vigorous  aid  as  here  to  the 
child  of  poverty  and  want.  She  had  taken  this  institution 
into  her  heart  of  hearts,  and  voluntarily  went  to  Albany 
to    secure   the  needed  appropriation   for   this   institution. 
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While  she  used  no  artifice,  no  unworthy  or  undignified 
methods,  she  omitted  no  proper  effort  that  could  con- 
tribute to  her  success.  She  knew,  the  members  personally, 
and  literally  sat  down  before  and  in  the  Capitol  until  the 
bill   was   passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  giving  the 
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school  $10,000,  upon  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be  raised 
by  private  subscription,  which  was  duly  fulfilled.  Mr. 
George  Ricard  presented  four  lots  in  North  Second  street,  on 
which  to  erect  a  new  building;  but,  in  1869,  the  plan  was 
changed ;  the  Pease  estate,  in  South  Third  street,  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  large  substantial  building  occupied.  In 
1877-78,  a  wing,  costing  $33,000,  was  added  to  the  Home,  the 
funds  for  which  were  raised  principally  through  the  efforts 
of  the  lady  managers. 

The  association  now  numbers  about  450  life  members.  The 
first  Board  of  Officers  was:  Richard  B.  Hunt,  Pres.;  Geo. 
W.  Edwards,  Sec;  John  Broach,  Treas.  The  succeeding 
presidents  have  been  :  Nicholas  Wyckoff  and  Benjamin  Wil- 
son. The  first  directresses  have  been:  Mrs.  Robert  Duncan, 
Mrs.  E.  Lyon,  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Howell. 

The  Officers  for  18t!3-'84  are:  Board  of  Trustees— Ben- 
jamin  W.  Wilson,  Pres.;  Lewis  P.  Nostrand,  Viee-Pres.; 
George  H.  Fisher,  Sec;  John  Broach,  Treas.;  Benjamin  H. 
Howell,  Cornelius  L.  Johnson,  George  B.  Cole,  John  T.  Wood- 
ruff, Edward  S.  Seeley.  Board  of  Managers — Mrs.  B.  H. 
Howell,  First  Directress;  Miss  S.  F.  Snow,  Second  Direct- 
ress; Miss  J.  A.  8.  Schapps,  Pee.  Sec;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Kortright, 
Cor.  Sec;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Wade,  Treas. 

The  Industrial  Restaurant  and  Training  School  was  or- 
ganized in  1878,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  A.  Ten- 
ney.  The  aim  of  its  managers  was  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
street  begging,  by  furnishing  work  to  be  done  on  the  prem- 
ises, to  men,  women  and  children,  for  meals,  cooked  food  to 
carry  home,  groceries,  clothing  and  coal. 

The  work  furnished  for  men  has  been:  sawing,  splitting 
and  delivering  wood.  The  work  for  women  and  children 
has  been:  house  cleaning,  laundry  work,  sewing  and  rug- 
making. 

A  fair  amount  of  labor  only  has  been  required,  and  people 
liave  been  urged  and  aided  to  find  work  outside.  An  appli- 
cant to  the  institution  is  allowed  to  work  three  hours  per 
day,  for  which  he  receives  payment  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  hour  in  meals,  or  food  to  carry  home. 

A  weekly  visitor  is  sent  to  poor  families  to  relieve  their 
wants,  provide  them  with  work,  and  see  that  the  children 
attend  some  school. 

The  restaurant  cares  for  children  during  the  day  while  the 
mother  goes  out  to  work;  loans  money  on  furniture;  pur- 
chases coal  at  reduced  rates  for  the  poor;  lodges  men  at  10 
cents  per  night;  a  free  evening  reading-room,  free  baths, 
and  washing,  in  exchange  for  work.  It  also  teaches  the 
proper  way  to  perform  work. 

In  1882,  the  Industrial  Restaurant  moved  to  its  present 
site.  No.  112  Lexington  avenue.  It  is  supported  entirely  by 
charity;  any  person  paying  5  cents  per  week  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  and  is  entitled  to  send  all  applicants 
for  aid  to  the  restaurant. 

The  Officers  for  1883-'84  are:  Mrs.  A.  Tenney,  Pres.;  Mrs. 
H.  W.  St.  John,  Vioe-Pres.;  Mrs.  George  L.  Carrington, 
Sec;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Ross,  Treas. 

The  Orphan  Home  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
was  established  in  1861,  and  soon  afterwards  incorporated,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  educating  orphans,  from 
the  congregation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  There  are  about  30  inmates  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  Officers  were:  Very  Rev.  M.  May,  J.  Bert- 
ges,  J.  Zimmer,  and  J.  Raber. 

The  Board  is  the  same  for  1883-'84,  with  the  addition  of  F. 
J.  Berlenbeauer  and  L.  Groeser. 

St.  Phebe's  Mission,  at  No.  10  Lafayette  street,  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  1882,  and  adopted  a  constitution 
May  30th.     Its  object  is  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the 


sick  and  the  destitute;  especially  to  the  inmates  of  the  County 
buildings  at  Flatbush,  of  the  Penitentiary,  the  City  Jail,  and 
the  Naval  and  City  Hospitals.  To  this  end,  women  workers 
and  trained  nurses  are  engaged,  who  are  known  as  St.  Phebe 
Associates.  During  the  past  year,  over  1,000  visits  were 
made  to  these  various  institutions  by  the  Sisters.  The  Mis- 
sion is  supported  entirely  by  charity.  The  first  Board  of 
Managers  was  as  follows  :  Miss  Harriette  Low,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Seaman,  Miss  C.  King,  Mrs.  Hugh  Allen,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Ivins,  Miss  Peck,  Mrs.  Samuel  Cox,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Carter 
Mrs.  Alexander  Hutchins,  Mrs.  Washburne.  The  Officers 
have  been  and  are  as  follows:  Miss  Harriette  Low,  Pres.- 
Mrs.  Augustus  Ivins,  Sec;  Miss  Cornelia  King,  Treas.  The 
present  Board  of  Managers  is  as  follows  :  Miss  Harriette 
Low,  Miss  King,  Mrs.  Seaman,  Mrs.  Ivins,  Mrs.  A.  Hutchins, 
Mrs.  S.  Cox,  Mrs.  Peck,  Mrs.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Snively,  Mrs.  Conklin  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
ard. 

The  Christian  Union  for  Chinese  Work.— This  organiza- 
tion has  for  its  object  the  education,  elevation  and  protection 
of  the  Chinese  residents  in  our  city.  The  rooms  of  the  so- 
ciety are  located  at  991  and  993  Fulton  street,  and  are  open 
every  week-day  afternoon  and  evening,  with  religious  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  evening.  On  Monday  afternoon,  there  is  a 
Union  school  session  at  the  Moravian  Church,  Jay  street,  near 
Myrtle  avenue.  The  President  of  the  society  is  Mr.  Andrew 
A.  Smith,  who  has  been  very  active  in  assisting  the  Chinese  in 
their  business  affairs;  seeking  redress  for  them  when  robbed 
and  abused  by  civilized  Americans,  and  in  many  other 
ways  endeavoring  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity means  something.  The  other  Officers  of  the  so- 
ciety are  :  H.  E.  Pease,  Vice-Pres.;  Rev.  E.  S.  Walle,  Sec; 
W.  D.  Gleason,  Treas.  The  Trustees  are:  Messrs.  A.  S. 
Barnes,  S.  L.  Parsons,  A.  D.  Matthews,  Charles  Tremaine, 
Miss  Shirley,  Mrs.  Wyman,  Miss  Pleier,  Mrs.  Belph,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Sizer,  Mrs.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Culbertson,  and  Mrs.  Harris. 

The  First  Brooklyn  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  organized  early  in  1874,  and  incorporated  in 
1880.  It  is  connected  with  the  New  York  State  organization 
as  well  as  the  Woman's  National  Christian  Temperance  UnioB. 
Its  Officers  are  as  follows:  K.  E.  Cleveland,  Pres.;  Miss  M. 
E.  Winslow,  Cor.  Sec;  Mrs.  Myra  J.  Denley,  Pec.  Sec.;  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Jacobs,  Treas. 

A  haU  seating  400,  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Jay  streets, 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Union,  with  branches  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Union  provides  pleasant  and  attractive 
reading  rooms,  where  meetings  are  held  every  evening  and 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  Sunday  evening  temperance  meet- 
ings are  held  in  the  theatres  and  places  of  amusement.  The 
work  of  the  Union  includes  the  visitation  of  families,  reliev- 
ing distress,  circulating  temperance  literature,  andgathermg 
children  into  schools.  Regular  visits  are  paid  to  the  Ray- 
mond street  Jail  and  to  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary,  and 
the  families  of  prisoners  axe  cared  for  when  necessary.  Work 
among  children  is  carried  on  by  means  of  two  flourishmg 
schools,  numbering  about  300  pupils.  The  Union  has  expended 
in  its  work,  isince  March,  1874,  $21,252.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Johnson 
was  its  President  for  the  first  eight  years. 

The  Christian  Rescue  Temperance  Union  originated  in 
the  weekly  meetings  of  a  few  children  to  promote  the  cause 
of  temperance,  and  assist  poor  families  in  the  neighborhood. 
An  organization  was  formed  June  15, 1879,  at  196  15th  street. 
South  Brooklyn,  with  six  members.  The  memberahip  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  and  the  society  did  so  much  good,  that  it 
was  incorporated  in  August,  1883,  with  a  view  to  erect  a  haU 
and  reading-room.  It  now  consists  of  about  80  adult  mem- 
bers and  1,500  youths  and  chUdren.    Weekly  meetings  are 
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held  for  business  and  instruction.  They  are  carefully  trained 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  give  occasional  con- 
certs to  raise  funds  for  current  expenses  and  charity.  Some 
fifteen  families  have  been  supported  each  vcinter,  and  large 
Quantities  of  provisions  distributed  at  Christmas.  The  so- 
ciety publishes  a  weekly  paper—"  Our  Banner."  A  gospel 
temperance  prayer  meeting  is  held  every  Sunday  by  the  mem- 
bers. The  first  Board  of  Officers  comprise  the  following 
names:  Mrs.  J.  Duer,  Mrs.  Updegrove,  Mrs.  Seabury,  Mrs. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Cleverley,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Mr.  C.  G.  Johnston, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Duncome.  The  Officers  first  chosen  have  been 
retained  in  oflSce  and  are  as  follows:  Adult  Department— C. 
G.  Johnston,  Pres.;  William  Cleverley  and  G.  P.  Spooner, 
Semtanes ;  William  Whitehead,  Treas.  Young  People's  De- 
portoenf-Mrs.  J.  Duer,  Pres.;  Mrs.  J.  Johnston,  Sec  ;  C.  G. 
Johnston,  Treas. 

The  Sailors'  Coffee-House  Company.— This  is  an  association 
which  grew  out  of  a  desire  to  benefit  sailors  by  establishing 
a  cheap  and  good  hotel,  conducted  on  temperance  principles, 
for  the  accommodation  of  sea-faring  men  when  on  shore. 
The  following  philanthropic  citizens  procured  its  incorpora- 
tion January  21st,  1880:  George  L.  Pease,  Ferdinand  Van 
Sicklen,  Edward  H.  Litchfield,  Wm.  G.  Low,  Thomas  D. 
Williams,  H.  E.  Pierrepont,  Jr.  A  stock  company  was 
formed  with  a  capital  of  |30,000.  The  buildings  341  and  243 
York  street,  adjoining  the  Navy  Yard,  were  rented,  and  an 
eating  and  lodging  house  opened.  Prices  were  fixed  as  low 
as  expenses  would  warrant,  and  still  the  work  is  partly  car- 
ried on  by  voluntary  aid.  The  Officers  for  1883-'«4are: 
William G.  Low,  Pres.;  George  L.  Pease,  Seo'y.;  H.  E.  Pierre- 
pont, Jr.,  Treas. 

The  Woman's  Work  Exchange  and  Decorative  Art  So- 
ciety of  Brooklyn  (formerly  known  as  The  South  Brooklyn 
Employment  Society)  oiigmated  in  efforts  made  in  1872-73,  by 
a  philanthropic  gentleman  connected  with  the  Sunday-school 
of  Christ  Church,  in  Clinton  street,  near  Harrison,  to  find  work 
for  his  Bible  class;  particularly  for  a  crippled  girl  who  had 
no  means  of  liveUhood.  At  first  a  small  circle  were  interested 
in  his  projects,  but  afterward  many  of  the  ladies  connected 
with  Christ  Church  promoted  and  sustained  the  endeavor. 
later  in  the  movement,  other  churches  in  South  Brooklyn 
assisted  it  under  this  name  with  contributions,  until  there 
was  an  organization  which  had  rooms  at  the  corner  of  Clinton 
and  Warren  streets,  and  gave  employment  to  seamstresses 
and  also  trained  classes  of  girls  in  needle- work. 

The  first  Board  of  Officers  consisted  of  Mrs.  Nehemiah 
Knight,  Pres.;  Miss  R.  Da  Costa,  Fice-Pres.;  Miss.  I.  E. 
Buckmaster,  Treas.;  Miss  M.  I.  Adams,  Sec;  Mrs.  A.  Thomp- 
son, Directress. 

In  1878-'79,  the  Woman's  Work  Exchange,  for  the  sale  of 
articles  of  use  or  beauty,  which  should  be  made  by  women 
who  wished  to  dispose  of  them,  was  established  and  united 
with  the  S.  B.  E.  Society;  and  the  two  societies,  under  the 
same  Board  of  Management,  took  up  their  abode  at  123  At- 
lantic street,  where  they  still  remain. 

The  first  Board  of  Officers,  after  the  union  of  the  two  so- 
cieties, was  as  follows:  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Clapp,  Pres.;  Miss  Ee- 
Mca  Da  Costa,  Vice-Pres.;  Miss  M.  I.  Adams,  Treas.;  Mrs. 
^™°-  L.  Ford,  Cor.  Sec;  Miss  M.  H.  Post,  Pec  Sec 
J^'^K^he  South  Brooklyn  Employment  Society  passed  out 

OMtence,  and  the  name  of  the  association  was  changed  to 

M  Woman's  Work  Exchange  and  Decorative  Art  Society  of 
J  *f '  ^''''='1  represents  its  present  aim  and  function, 
and  i'^^  ,^^  Srown  from  a  handful  of  members  to  a  large 
needlp!^"  I  fellowship;  and  paintings,  decorated  china, 
DlaofiH  •  "T".  ®'^*'™'d«'^y.  Piokles,  preserves  and  cake,  are 
in  their  rooms,  and  sold  for  the  advantage  of  the  con- 


signors. These  articles  cover  a  wide  range  of  ingenuity,  in- 
dustry and  esthetic  taste,  and  the  intentions  of  the  Society 
seem  to  meet  the  public  approval  and  patronage.  There  are 
also  painting  and  drawing  classes  under  the  wing  of  the 
Decorative  Art  Society,  which  foster  talent  and  encourage 
good  work. 

The  Business  Women's  Union  was  organized  by  the 
Brooklyn  Women's  Club,  and  incorporated  Nov.  7,  1871.  Its 
object  was  to  provide  a  home  for  self-supporting  women  of 
good  character,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  and  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  information.  The  first  Officers  and  Managers 
were:  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Field,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Clarke, 
Vice-Pres.;  Miss  Kate  Hillard  and  Miss  Laura  F.  Beecher, 
Secretaries;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Holley,  Treas.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Parsons, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Potts,  Miss  A.  Coleman,  Miss  S.  M.  Glover,  Mrs. 
H.  Brigham,  Mrs.  R.  Bunker,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Chambers,  Mrs.  S. 
Eppendorf,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Howland,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rowley,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Hines,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Dike,  Managers. 
The  first  Board  of  Advisors  was:  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  H.  B. 
Clafiin,  J.  Willetts,  F.  Woodruff,  M.  S.  Beach.  A  boarding 
house  was  opened  at  No.  80  Willoughby  street  in  1871,  as  a 
home  for  self-supporting  women.  The  demand  for  larger 
accommodations  determined  the  society  to  purchase  the 
property,  which  was  done  for  $15,000.  |33,000  more  was 
spent  in  alterations,  which  fitted  the  house  to  receive  about 
50  boarders. 

From  the  beginning,  the  house  has  paid  its  current  ex- 
penses. The  rate  for  permanent  boarders  is  from  |3.75  to 
$5.25  per  week.  A  Women's  Employment  Bureau  has  also 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  Home.  The  present 
board  (1883-'84)  consists  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Field,  Pres.;  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Clarke,  Vice-Pres.;  Mrs.  W.  V.  Tupper,  Cor.  Sec;  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Glover,  Eec  Sec;  Mrs.  A.  Forman,  Treas.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Par- 
sons, Mrs.  M.  E.  Rowley,  Mrs.  J.  Sterns,  Auditors.  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Manning,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Howland,  Mrs.  R.  Bunker,  Mrs.  M. 
U.  Lewis,  Mrs.  S.  EUinwood,  Mrs.  A.  Coggeshall,  Mrs.  M. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  L.  Fisk,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Jewell,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Holley, 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Beecher,  Miss  J.  Keese,  Mrs.  C.  Wood,  Managers; 
The  Advisory  Board  is  as  follows:  C.  A.  Field,  H.  B.  Clafiin, 
R.  H.  Manning,  C.  C.  Dike,  A.  Forman. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  — 
Through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Bergh,  the  New  York  Society 
for  P.  C.  T.  A,  was  incorporated  April  10,  1866,  by  a  number 
of  the  best  citizens  of  that  city.  Its  objects  were  stated  "to 
be  the  providing  of  effective  means  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  throughout  the  United  States,  the  enforc- 
ing of  all  laws  for  the  protection  of  animals,  and  the  procur- 
ing the  punishment  of  all  persons  violating  such  laws." 
From  this  beginning,  branch  organizations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  37  states  and  territories,  and  Canada.  The  Society 
now  numbers  over  500  members.  The  first  Officers  were  : 
Henry  Bergh,  Pres.;  J.  T.  Hoffman,  Peter  Cooper,  D.  D. 
Hicks,  W.  H.  Aspinwall,  MarshaU  O.  Roberts,  H.  W.  Bel- 
lows, James  Brown,  George  T.  Trimble,  Moses  Taylor,  and 
H.  B.  Oaflin,  Vice-Pres'ts.  The  Society  was  vested  with  full 
power  to  carry  out  its  specific  objects,  and  has  been  most 
successful  in  securing  humane  treatment  to  animals,  not 
alone  in  our  large  cities,  but  throughout  the  country.  Hos- 
pitals for  diseased  animals,  and  an  ambulance  service  for 
disabled  ones,  are  now  numbered  among  our  city  institu- 
tions. The  Brooklyn  Agency  of  above  Society  was  started 
October  31,  1881,  with  J.  R.  Pye,  Superintendent.  During 
the  first  year,  301  arrests  were  made,  271  convictions  secured, 
871  disabled  animals  relieved  from  labor,  and  439  humanely 
destroyed. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
— On  December  13,  1880,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  at  the 
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residence  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Claflin,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  society  for  the  care  of  helpless  children.  Within  two 
weeks  an  office  was  opened  at  199  Montague  street,  the 
above  name  given  to  the  Society,  and  active  operations  were 
begun.  In  the  first  ten  months,  361  complaints  were  lodged 
at  the  office,  and  160  children  rescued  from  misery.  The  first 
Officers  were:  Henry  R.  Jones,  Pres.;  H.  B.  Claflin  and  W. 
B.Leonard,  Viee-Pres'ts.;  Alexander  Munn,  Sec;  and  Geo. 
S.  Pease,  Treas.  The  same  board  of  officers  have  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  During  the  year  ending  October, 
1883,  653  complaints  were  lodged  at  the  Society's  office,  by 
citizens,  or  the  police,  and  344  children  removed  from  brutai 
parents  or  guardians,  and  placed  in  homes  or  institutions ; 
189  cases  were  prosecuted,  and  177  convictions  obtained.  The 
aim  of  the  Society  is  to  prosecute  those  who  abuse  little  ones; 
who  send  children  into  the  street  to  beg;  who  would  force 
girls  into  lives  of  degradation;  who  would  place  their  offspring 
in  situations  dangerous  to  health;  who  maliciously  commit 
friendless  waifs  to  jail,  or  who  attempt  to  debauch,  dissipate, 
or  in  any  way  wrong  the  most  helpless  of  our  race. 

Zion  Relief  Association  (Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  of 
Zion  Church). — This  organization  was  perfected  December  7, 
1869,  to  afford  a  free  home  to  the  aged  poor  of  Zion  A.  M. 
E.  Church  of  New  York,  and  to  others,  upon  such  terms  as 
the  trustees  should  recommend.  September  20,  1873,  the 
trustees  of  Zion  Church  were  authorized  to  purchase  prop- 
erty for  the  erection  of  such  a  home,  and  soon  after  bought 
the  property  on  Dean  street,  between  Albany  and  Troy  av- 
enues, for  $4,800,  and  expended  $3,350  for  alterations  and 
repairs.  Accommodations  were  provided  for  fifteen  inmates, 
which  number  has  since  increased  to  twenty-one. 

Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Charities'  Aid  Associa- 
tion for  the  Kings  County  Institutions. — A  central  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  State  Charities'  Aid  Association,  formed 
in  May,  1872,  having  its  office  in  New  York  City,  has  for  its 
objects — 1.  To  promote  an  active  public  interest  in  the  New 
York  State  Charities.  2.  To  make  the  present  pauper  system 
more  efficient,  and  introduce  reforms.  In  connection  with 
this  organization,  local  visiting  committees  are  formed  in  the 
various  counties  in  the  State.  In  June,  1873,  a  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Library,  in  Brooklyn,  to 
organize  a  local  visiting  committee  for  the  public  institutions 
of  Kings  county,  at  which  Mrs.  Stranahan  presided.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting,  October  14,  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted.  The  first  Officers  were:  Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stran- 
ahan, Pres.;  Mrs.  Wm.  Ives  Buddington,  First  Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Field,  Second  Vice-Pres.;  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Ford, 
Cor.  Sec;  Mrs.  Elliston  L.  Perot,  Rec  Sec 

Committees  were  appointed  on  Infants'  "Wards,  on  Hospi- 
tals, and  on  Alms-houses.  The  work  of  the  committee  has 
been  productive  of  much  good  since  the  year  of  its  organiza- 
tion. Public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  the  public  wards,  and  abuses  corrected.  The 
Board  of  State  Charities  is  supported  entirely  by  volunteer 
contribution,  and  the  arduous  duty  devolving  upon  the  vari- 
ous committees  in  Kings  county  have  been  performed  as  a 
labor  of  love.  Mrs.  Stranahan  has  been  the  President  since 
1873.  Officers,  1883-'4,  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stran- 
ahan, Pres.;  Mrs.  Fisher  Howe,  First  Vice-Pres.;  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Bobbins,  Second  Vice-Pres.;  Mrs.  John  Vanderbilt,  Cor.  Sec; 
Miss  Dora  Robinson,  Rec  Sec;  Mrs.  David  Morrison,  Asst. 
Sec;  Miss  Lillie  Brown,  Treas. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  to  the  Public  Institutions.— 
In  1860,  Mrs.  Fellows,  the  wife  of  a  disabled  presbyter  of  the 
church,  began  to  visit  the  city  jail,  hospitals,  etc.,  with  her 
husband,  who  performed  such  duties  as  required  a  clergy- 
man.   April  1,  1869,  Mrs.  Fellows  was  appointed  by  the  Mis- 


sionary Committee  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Long  Island  to  be 
"  Missionary  in  Charge  and  to  the  prisons  and  public  institu- 
tions in  Kings  county,"  with  a  stipend  of  $400.  A  month 
before,  she  had  been  appointed  Missionary  to  the  aty  Hospi- 
tal and  jaU,  with  a  salary  of  $150.  May  23, 1871,  she  was  re- 
appointed. At  the  same  time,  Miss  Eliza  J.  Coakley  was  ap- 
pomted  "  Missionary  to  the  public  institutions  at  Flatbush." 
After  1872,  Mrs.  Fellows  continued  her  work,  though  her 
salary  was  no  longer  paid.  Testimony  to  her  faithful  ser- 
vices can  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Missionary  Commit- 
tee. Since  1872,  the  Missionary  Committee  has  devoted  |400 
annually  to  this  work  among  the  public  institutions. 

The  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Association.— It  was 
the  custom  in  New  York  and  London  to  take  collections  on 
the  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  year,  in  public  places 
in  behalf  of  the  hospitals.  In  December,  1881,  Messrs.  Wm. 
G.  Low,  I.  H.  Frothingham,  and  Wm.  M.  Richards,  were 
appointed  a  committee  by  the  City  Hospital,  to  introduce  the 
custom  into  Brooklyn.  An  organization  was  formed,  and  a 
constitution  adopted  May  16,  1883,  having  for  its  object  "  to 
draw  out  benevolent  gifts  for  hospital  purposes,  by  bringing 
the  claims  of  these  charities  simultaneously  before  the  public; 
to  stimulate  personal  donations  and  church  collections  on 
appointed  days  ;  to  obtain  and  distribute  the  gifts  of  those 
who  aid  the  general  object  of  hospital  charity."  It  com- 
prised the  following  gentlemen,  viz. :  Mr.  WUliam  G.  Low, 
Mr.  Isaac  H.  Frothingham,  and  Mr.  WiUiam  M.  Richards, 
for  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Rodman,  for 
the  Long  Island  College  Hospital;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Townsend, 
Mr.  David  M.  Stone,  and  Hon.  William  W.  Goodrich,  for  the 
Homceopathic  Hospital ;  Dr.  R.  C.  MoiBfat,  for  the  Eomceo- 
pathic  Maternity ;  Mr.  Aaron  Field,  for  the  Brooklyn  Home 
for  Consumptives ;  Mr.  WUliam  H.  Fleeman,  Mr.  Alexander 
E.  Orr,  and  Mr.  Carlos  A.  Butler,  for  St.  John's  Hospital; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Vandewatei:,  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Fisher,  and  Hon.  Sigis- 
mund  Kaufmann,  for  the  Eastern  District  Hospital;  Hon. 
Samuel  Booth,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  Mr.  Demas  Strong,  Mr. 
John  N.  Stearns,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  for  the  Bureau 
of  Charities;  together  with  the  following:  Mr.  Lorin  Palmer, 
Mr.  Bernard  Peters,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Snively,  D.  D.,  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Tibballs,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ager,  the  Rev.  C. 
Cuthbert  Hall,  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  the  aty  of  Brooklyn, 
the  Postmaster  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Resident 
Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities;  and  such  other 
gentlemen  as  may  hereafter  be  elected  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

First  Officers  :  William  G.  Low,  Pres.;  Alfred  T.  White, 
Vice-Pres.;  C.  Cuthbert  Hall,  Sec;  William  M.  Richards, 
Treas.  William  G.  Low  (es^officio),  Alexander  E.  Orr, 
Thomas  H.  Rodman,  William  W.  Goodrich,  George  H.  Fisher, 
Executive  Committee.  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 
(ea;-o.^cto),  the  Postmaster  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  {ex-offlcfio), 
the  Resident  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  {ex- 
officio),  Bernard  Peters,  Charles  A.  Townsend,  Carlos  A. 
Butler,  Aaron  Field,  Distributing  Committee. 

The  first  collection,  December,  1883,  amounted  to  $4,351.22; 
in  1883,  it  reached  nearly  $6,000.  Officers  for  1884:  WU- 
liam G.  Low,  Pres.;  William  H.  Fleeman,  Vice-Pres.;  C. 
Cuthbert  Hall,  Sec;  W.  M.  Richards,  Treas.  Exeeuhw 
Committee:  WiUiam  G.  Low,  A.  E.  Orr,  Thomas  H.  Rod- 
man, WilUam  W.  Goodrich,  and  John  W.  VandewatM. 
Distributing  Committee:  The  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Post- 
master, the  Resident  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  ChantiM, 
and  Messrs.  Bernard  Peters,  Charles  A.  Townsend,  Carlos  A. 
Butler,  and  Aaron  Field. 

The  Brooklyn  Indian  Association  was  organized  Decem- 
ber 4,  1882,  in  the  Lafayette  avenue  Presbyterian  churcB. 
Its  object  is  :  1st,  to  awaken  Christian  public  sentiment  to 
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the  abolition  of  all  oppression  of  Indians  within  our  national 
limits,  and  to  the  granting  them  the  same  protection  of  law 
that  other  races  enjoy  among  us ;  3d,  to  aid  educational 
and  mission  work  for  and  among  Indians. 

The  general  lines  of  work  pursued  are,  as  in  the  parent 
society,  the  circulation  of  literature  adapted  to  the  Asso- 
ciation's object;  the  circulation  of  memorials  to  Congress  on 
behalf  of  Indians ;  the  securing  popular  meetings  and  arti- 
cles in  the  press  which  shall  promote  the  growth  of  right 
sentiment  concerning  our  national  and  individual  duty  to 
Indians,  and  the  adoption  of  such  other  measures  as  seem 
fitted  to  further  the  ends  desired. 

The  number  of  members  has  increased  from  17  to  60.  The 
names  of  the  first  Officers  are:  Mrs.  A.  B.  Smith,  Pres.; 
Mrs.  M.  "W.  Huntington,  Sea.;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Conklin,  Treas.; 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Iderstine,  Mrs.  J.  Hamblet,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Woolworth, 
Mrs.  William  Moses,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Burtis,  Vice-Pres'ts.  A  num- 
ber of  public  meetings  have  been  held,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  society,  which  have  been  addressed  by  those  who  thor- 
oughly understand  the  present  condition  and  means  of  the 


The  Inebriates'  Home  for  Kings  County,  oflace  401  Pearl 
street  (see  page  563a),  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  on  May  9,  1867. 

The  object  was  to  devise  means  for  the  saving  and  redemp- 
tion of  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors;  and 
to  afford  an  asylum  for  them,  where  they  would  be  removed 
from  the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  and  receive  medical 
and  humane  treatment.  It  was  found  by  experience  that  the 
commitment  of  inebriates  to  jail  not  only  did  no  good,  but 
great  harm  both  to  the  drunkard  himself,  and  ultimately  to 
society.  The  degradation  of  the  prison  seemed  to  dispel 
all  hopes  of  a  reformation.  These  facts  being  laid  before 
the  legislature,  the  act  of  incorporation  was  secured,  and 
twelve  per  cent,  of  the  excise  tax,  and  all  of  the  fines  paid 
in  the  county  for  infringement  of  the  excise  law,  were  set 
apart  for  its  use. 

A  block  lying  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues,  and  54th 
and  55th  streets,  was  purchased  ;  a  temporary  home  secured 
at  the  corner  of  Bushwiok  avenue  and  Chestnut  street,  and 
operations  were  commenced  on  the  10th  of  October,  1867. 
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Western  Indians.  The  result  has  been  manifested  in  an  in- 
creasing public  opinion  favoring  a  change  in  the  Indian  ques- 
tion. The  present  Officers  are:  Mrs.  George  Stannard,  Sres.; 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Huntington,  Sec;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gilbert,  Treas.; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Berry,  Mrs.  S.  L.  M.  Prentice,  Mrs.  Geo.  Watson, 
Mrs.  Annie  C.  Field,  Mrs.  D.  R.  James,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Woodbridge  Rearing,  Vice-Pres'ts. 

The  Wayside  Home  is  an  association  formed  March  5, 
1880,  by  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  home  for  homeless  women,  and  for  helping  them 
to  procure  employment.  It  commenced  with  15  members, 
Md  now  numbers  35.  The  first  Officers  were  as  follows: 
Mrs.E.  P.  Pettengill,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Field,  Vice-Pres.; 
MissC.  E.  Coflan,  Sec;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Shepherd,  Asst.  Sec;  Mrs. 
JS.  a.  Lawson,  Treas. 

f^lf'T''^^^°'^  ^^®  ^^^^  incorporated,  and  secured  a  com- 
ortawe  house  at  No.  352  Bridge  street.  The  accommoda- 
"ons  are  hardly  sufficient,  and  efforts  have  already  been  be- 

iSfio^.o/^'"""^  "^"'^  commodious  quarters.  The  officers  for 
1883-  84  are  the  same  as  given  above. 


During  the  first  two  years,  there  were  received  361  patients, 
including  41  re-admissions,  and  37  patients  so  re-admitted. 
Of  these,  160  were  men,  and  101  women.  Of  the  whole 
number,  25  were  boarders,  the  others  being  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  institution  free;  though  some  have  contributed 
by  labor  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  support.  The  total  cost 
of  maintenance,  including  all  house  expenses  and  salaries  of 
officers,  was  |47.77  for  each  person. 

By  an  amended  charter,  the  grant  of  twelve  per  cent,  of 
the  excise  money  was  withdrawn,  and  an  annual  grant  of 
$10,000  substituted.  The  want  of  a  new  and  improved  build- 
ing was  severely  felt.  The  sum  of  $200,000  was  provided  out 
of  the  receipts  under  the  excise  law,  for  the  construction  of 
such  a  building,  which  was  converted  into  U.  S.  bonds.  The 
site  was  removed,  from  the  position  previously  indicated,  to  a 
place  near  Fort  Hamilton,  known  as  "  Beautiful  View,"  on 
the  Eidgeside  road,  where  far  superior  advantages  and  accom- 
modations could  be  obtained.  First  Presidents :  Hon.  Geo. 
Hall,  Hon.  Jas.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Theodore  L.  Mason,  M.  D., 
Geo.  G.  Herman,  Esq.    Officers,  1884,  are  as  follows  :  Geo. 
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G.  Herman,  Esq.,  Pres.;  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Thomas,  Treas.;  Capt. 
Joseph  W.  Eichardson,  Sec.  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Thomas  and  Geo. 
G.  Herman,  Esq.,  Trustees. 

The  Truant  Home  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  (Juvenile 
House  of  Industry)  was  established  in  1854,  under  "  an  Act 
to  provide  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  idle  and  truant 
children,"  passed  in  April,  1853.  It  was  at  one  time  located 
in  the  old  Penitentiary,  on  the  Clove  road;  but  the  J.  T. 
Snediker  Hotel  property,  on  the  Jamaica  plank  road,  near 
Jamaica  village  (eleven  acres),  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000,  and  in  tbe  rear  of  this,  a  large  brick  building,  three 
stories  in  height,  was  erected  for  school  purposes  and  dormi- 
tories. The  hotel  was  used  as  a  cooking  and  dining  place,  and 
residence  of  the  operatives.  On  two  sides  of  the  school  building, 
was  erected  a  high  fence,  enclosing  a  play-ground  of  about  an 
acre.    No  changes  have  since  been  made  in  these  buildings. 

This  Home  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  restraining, 
educating,  and,  if  possible,  reclaiming  idle  and  vagrant  chil- 
dren. To  this  Home  vagrant  children  were  committed  by 
magistrates,  on  complaints  by  parents  or  others.  Here  they 
were  kept  during  periods,  varying  from  one  to  five  or  more 
years. 

After  the  passage,  by  the  Legislature,  of  the  Compulsory 
Education  Law  in  1874,  the  Board  of  Education  in  Brooklyn 
organized  the  Bureau  of  Attendance,  which  consists  of  a 
superintendent  and  six  agents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  are  carried  out.  The  children 
found  by  these  officers  in  the  condition  of  vagrants,  or  non- 
attendants  at  school,  are  committed  to  the  Home,  where 
their  education  and  well-being  are  looked  after.  Since  the 
establishment  by  this  Bureau  of  Attendance  of  schools,  one  in 
the  eastern  and  one  in  the  western  district  of  the  city,  where 
a  portion  of  the  non-attendants  at  other  schools  are  sent,  the 
commitments  to  the  Home  by  this  Bureau  have  been  fewer 
than  before.  The  average  number,  through  this  Bureau  and 
by  the  police.'ia  more  than  two  hundred  annually.  The  super- 
intendent and  teacher  for  1883-'4  is  Joseph  "Wagner. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes  was  established  at  Fordham  in  the  fall  of  1869. 
During  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  institution  was  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  exertions  of  its  lady  directresses;  for, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  parents  of  the  pupils  were,  for 
the  most  part,  poor,  and  could  contribute  but  little  toward 
their  support. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  was  opened  in  Brooklyn  a  branch 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  numerous  deaf-mutes 
of  that  city  the  advantages  of  a  day  school.  As  the  house  at 
Fordham  was  at  that  time  considerably  crowded  (the  addi- 
tion not  having  yet  been  built),  some  of  the  larger  girls  were 
removed  to  the  branch  house  at  Brooklyn.  Others,  who  had 
entered  the  school  as  day  pupils,  now  asked  to  be  admitted 
as  permanent  inmates,  and  the  house  (a  rented  one)  was  soon 
found  to  be  too  small.  After  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  purchase  one  which  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  some  50  or  60  inmates.  The  large 
and  elegant  residence  of  Mrs.  Christina  Jones,  No.  510  Henry 
street,  was,  about  this  time,  purchased.  A  few  weeks  after 
this,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  institution  was  empow- 
ered to  receive  county  pupils  ;  two  years  later  the  institution 
was  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  similar  institutions 
in  the  state. 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn  was  founded  in  1839.  Mr.  Peter  Turner,  to  whose 
zeal  the  Society  was  deeply  indebted  for  its  success,  was 
chosen  first  President,  holding  the  position  for  three  years 
(the  longestterm  allowed  by  the  constitution),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  J.  S.  Thorn.     On  May  6,  1834,  the  Society  was 


incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  under  the  title  of  Th  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Orphan  Society  in  the  Village  of  BrooUm  ■ 
the  names  mentioned  in  the  act  being  those  of  J.  Sullivan 
Thome,  Thomas  Mooney,  John  Sweeney,  Peter  Turner  and 
Charles  Brady.  The  charter  was  applied  for,  at  this  time  in 
order  that  the  Society  might  receive  a  legal  transfer  of  a 
house  and  lot  oflfered  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  John  Walsh' 
and  in  this  house,  188  Jay  street,  the  first  asylum  was  opened 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Some  years 
after,  Mr.  Cornelius  Heeney  generously  donated  to  this  So- 
ciety ten  lots  of  ground  on  Congress  street;  and,  at  his  deSth 
in  1848,  bequeathed  the  income  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
large  estate  for  the  support  of  the  orphans.  The  donation  of 
lots  enabled  the  Society  to  build  their  first  asyliun,  that 
fronting  on  Congress  street  (now  known  as  St.  Paul's  Indus- 
trial School),  for  male  children,  and  the  one  fronting  on 
Clinton,  on  the  same  lots,  for  females.  In  1851,  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  Female  Asylum,  doubling  its  size,  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000;  and,  in  1858,  a  further  addition  of  a  building,  155 
by  35  feet,  and  five  stories  high,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  con- 
necting with  the  Male  Asylum  on  Clinton  street.  In  1858,  a 
new  building  was  erected  for  males,  comer  Willoughby  and 
Bedford  avenues,  at  a  cost  of  about  $27,000,  and  accommo- 
dating 350  children.  The  building  had  a  front  of  120  feet, 
and  two  wings,  72  feet  deep,  and  the  grounds  attached  com- 
prised 14  acres.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Nov.  9, 
1863,  248  children  being  asleep  within  its  walls  when  the  fire 
broke  out,  and  a  snow  storm  raging  without.  Three  children 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  children  were  immediately  re- 
moved; the  girls  to  the  building  on  CUnton  and  Congress 
streets,  and  the  boys  to  a  house  on  the  comer  of  Jay  and 
Chapel  streets,  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  though  their  means  and  sources  of 
income  were  at  this  time  very  limited,  then  purchased  the 
grounds  bounded  by  St.  Mark's  place,  Albany  and  Troy  ave- 
nues, and  Warren  street,  one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
healthy  locations  in  the  city.  On  these  grounds,  in  1868, 
they  commenced  the  erection  of  the  present  Asylum,  now 
known  as  "St.  John's  Home  for  Boys."  It  is  a  massive  struc- 
ture, four  stories  high,  and  solidly  built  of  blue-stone.  It 
is  170  feet  front,  with  wings  each  170  feet  deep,  and  three 
stories  above  the  basement  in  height.  St.  John's  Home  was 
opened  in  1870,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
There  are  now  in  this  institution  over  700  orphan  boys,  who 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon  the  charitably 
disposed  public  for  maintenance  and  support.  It  has  accom- 
modation for  800  boys,  and  is  valued  at  $300,000. 


COENELIUS  Heknet,  a  native  of  Queens  County,  Ireland, 
came  to  America,  in  1784,  being  then  about  30  years  old.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the  Delaware 
coast,  and  passengei-s  and  crew  were  rescued  by  oyster  boats 
plying  their  vocation  in  the  bay.  The  oyster-men  however, 
demanded  a  dollar  a  head  for  their  services,  which  amount 
Heeney  did  not  have.  It  was  promptly  given  him  by  a 
Quaker  fellow-passenger,  who  would  not  give  his  name  (which 
young  Heeney  enquired,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  repayment), 
simply  saying,  "  whenever  thou  seest  a  fellow  creature  in 
want  of  a  dollar,  as  thou  art  now,  give  it  to  him,  and  thou 
wilt  have  repaid  me,"  a  circumstance  which  made  alastmg 
impression  upon  Mr.  H.  's  mind.  Mr.  Heeney  first  found  em- 
ployment in  Philadelphia,  and  then  in  New  York,  where  he 
entered  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Backhouse,  where  John  Jacob  Astor 
then  served  as  a  porter.  In  course  of  time,  Mr.  B.  retired 
from  business,  and  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Heeney  and  Astor. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  after  a  few  years,  and  Mr, 
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Heeney  entered  the  fur  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  In  order  to  secure  a  debt  of 
130,000,  he  took  a  large  property  in  South  Brooklyn,  which 
rose  on'his  hands  to  a  value,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  of  over 
1200  000.  This  he  subsequently  made  his  summer  residence. 
He  lived  and  died  a  bachelor,  yet,  by  his  disposition,  was 
peculiarly  adapted  for  domestic  enjoyment,  affable  in  dis- 
position, fond  of  joke  and  repartee,  warm-hearted  and  social. 
His  doors  were  ever  open  to  a  friend  and  acquaintance,  and 
never  dosed  on  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  His  house  was 
ever  filled  with  orphan  children,  whom  he  educated  and 
provided  for;  and  many  of  his  female  protiges  married  into 
most  respectable  families  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  where 
their  descendants  now  occupy  enviable  positions  in  society. 
His  Brooklyn  property  contained  a  fine  orchard,  and  during 


mas,  also,  he  used  to  collect  all  the  poor  children  in  the 
vicinity,  and  give  to  each  a  cake  and  piece  of  silver.  Though 
rarely  mingling  in  politics,  he  onced  served  a  term  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  many  anecdotes  are 
related  concerning  his  shrewdness  and  good  nature.  To  the 
Brooklyn  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  he  gave,  in  1829, 
an  endowment  of  |18,000;  about  the  same  time  he  generously 
extended  a  helping  hand  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  New  York; 
donated  the  ground  for  St.  James's  and  St.  Paul's  churches,' 
Brooklyn;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Half  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York,  and  contributed  largely 
to  several  of  the  charitable  associations  of  that  city.  Al- 
though his  Brooklyn  property  increased  in  value  with  almost 
fabulous  rapidity;  yet,  at  his  death,  3d  of  May,  1848  (at  the 
age  of j  ninety-four  years),  his  estate  was  worth  little  more 
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the  active  years  of  his  life,  he  was  in  the  habit,  every  summer, 
of  marshaling  the  little  orphan  children  of  the  New  York 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  marching  with  them  through  Broad- 
way and  across  the  river  to  the  orchard,  where  he  had  men 
employed  to  shake  the  trees  and  pull  cherries,  apples  and 
each  kind  of  fruit  in  its  season,  while  the  children  ate  and 
wed  on  the  grass.  He  also  purchased  wood  and  distributed 
ca  P°/"^' Sratuitonsly  giving  to  each  what  they  could 

voIa  ^''°^  ^  humorous  delight  in  seeing  the  loads  they 

M  assume,  it  being  their  custom  to  divest  themselves 
or  J^  Tf  ^^^  ^""^^^  ^*  ^°°'^  ^3  sonie  intervening  fence 
toT  °r™<=*'<"i  concealed  them  from  his  view,  in  order 
ckZHZ"^^'^'  ^^  ^'ijoyment  of  the  artifice  being  in- 
IS?.-^'  knowledge  he  had  of  its  performance,  and  the 

''  to  hide  what  he  instantly  connived  at.     At  Christ- 


than  $15,000.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  his  donations 
and  expenditures  for  benevolent  purposes,  during  his  life- 
time, was  not  far  short  of  $100,000.  His  residuary  estate 
(after  proper  provision  made  for  relatives  and  friends),  was 
devised  as  follows:  The  annual  income  of  one-fifth,  to  be  ap- 
propriated every  year  towards  supplying  the  poor  of  Brook- 
lyn with  fuel  during  winter.  The  annual  income  of  one-tenth, 
to  be  appropriated  towards  supplying  poor  children  in  Brook- 
lyn, who  go  to  school,  with  shoes,  and  with  such  other 
articles  of  clothing  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
health  and  comfort  during  the  winter.  The  sum  of  $250 
annually  for  employment  of  a  teacher  to  instruct  poor  chil- 
dren in  Brooklyn  in  the  elements  of  an  English  education. 
The  residue  to  the  Brooklyn  Catholic  Half  Orphan  Asylum;  a 
portion  to  be  expended  in  erecting  additional  buildings.     If 
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anything  intervened  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  this  be- 
quest, it  was  to  go  to  the  New  York  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. By  a  codicil  to  this  wUl,  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
Brooklyn  Benevolent  Society,  all  the,  residuary  estate  was 
given  to  that  association.  Some  lots  in  New  York,  adjoining 
the  New  York  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  were  given  to  that 
institution,  after  the  death  of  parties  to  whom  he  devised 
them  as  legatees. 

St.  Joseph's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  located  at  the  corner 
of  Willoughby  and  Sumner  avenues,  is  also  under  control  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  and  in  the  immediate  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  In  the  summer  of  1869  the  corner- 
stone was  laid,  and  it  was  fully  completed  in  October,  1873, 
when  380  children  were  transferred  to  it  from  St.  Paul's  Fe- 
male Orphan  Asylum,  in  Congress  street.  The  present  num- 
ber is  about  725.  It  is  a  very  commodious  and  handsome 
building,  five  stories  in  height,  with  a  front  on  Willoughby 
avenue  of  224  feet,  and  a  width  of  62  feet.  It  is  constructed 
of  Philadelphia  brick  and  brown-stone  trimmings.  In  the  rear 
is  a  chapel,  102  by  43  feet.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam, 
and  has  all  the  modern  improvements  for  institutions  of  this 
kind.  This  Asylum  is  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity. It  has  ample  play-grounds  for  the  children,  who  now 
number  about  600.  A  day-school,  for  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood,  has  a  daily  attendance  of  about  300.  The 
asylum  is  valued  at  $150,000 

St.  Paul's  Industrial  School. — This  institution  is  self-sus- 
taining, and  contains  at  the  present  time  about  300  inmates, 
who  are  educated  in  all  household  duties,  and  in  needle-work 
of  every  kind.  Estimated  value  of  building  and  grounds, 
$150,000. 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  is  President 
of  the  Society,  and  is  well  and  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Shanahan,  First  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Theophilus  Olena, 
Second  Vice-President ;  Andrew  Walsh,  Treas.;  M.  E.  Moore, 
Sec;  P.  J.  O'Connor,  Asst.  Sec.  The  present  Board  of  Direc- 
tors consists  of  Messrs.  L.  P.  Bodkin,  Arthur  E.  Marsh,  John 
Cunningham,  John  McDerraott,  J.  H.  Newman,  Daniel 
Bradley,  James  Cassidy,  Wm.  Murtha,  Bernard  McCaffrey, 
Arthur  McGerald,  Thos.  Horan,  Chris.  Greay,  Wm.  Bishop, 
Thos.  Green,  Jas.  McDonnell. 

St.  Vincent's  Home,  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  poor  and  friendless  boys,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  July,  1869,  by  the  following  gentlemen,  who  were 
also  the  first  managers:  Right  Rev.  John  Loughlin,  Very 
Rev.  John  F.  Turner,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Friel,  Richard  Ternan, 
John  Lane,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Code,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Francis  Curran,  Thomas  Horan,  Matthew 
Boylan,  Charles  J.  O'Reilly,  Patrick  H.  Quinn,  Thomas 
O'Brien,  Jr.,  Bernard  Bogen,  James  K.  O'Mahony,  Charles 
McConnell,  Thomas  Halpin,  Michael  Lowry,  James  Ormond, 
Michael  Philbin,  Michael  Kirwin,  John  M.  Farrell,  William 
Orr,  William  Brown  and  Thomas  Farrell. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  provide  a  home  for  the  care, 
and  Christian,  moral  and  mental  instruction,  of  friendless 
and  destitute  boys;  to  rescue  them  from  evil  associations; 
provide  a  home  and  lodging-house  for  them;  establish  an 
evening  and  Sunday  school,  and  to  provide  teachers  for  their 
benefit  and  instruction;  and  to  lodge  and  instruct  as  many 
boys  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  and 
shielded  from  the  vices  of  evil  associations,  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  useful  and  respectable  citizens,  and  en- 
able them  to  earn  an  honest  and  honorable  livelihood. 

In  1869,  the  present  house.  No.  7  Poplar  street,  and  that  in 
its  rear.  No.  10  Vine  street,  with  the  space  between  the  two 
for  a  play-groimd,  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  and 


the  builduigs  altered  and  adapted  to  the  society's  purpose. 
The  institution  is  under  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Managers 
composed  of  prominent  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, and  the  work  of  the  institution  is  largely  done  by  the 
St.  Vincent's  Home  Ladies'  Society,  whose  Oppicees  (1884) 
are:  Mrs.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  Pres.;  Mrs.  E.  Brophy,Mrs.  J, 

E.  DaUon,  Secretaries;  Miss  M.  A.  Strain,  Treas.  The  Home 
is  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Rev.  Maurice  Hickey 
and  nearly  8,000  boys  have,  thus  far,  enjoyed  its  benefits! 

Rooms  for  Voluntary  Relief  Work  (No.  59  Smith  street, 
near  Sohermerhom). — This  is  a  private  charity,  organized 
and  mainly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Clark.  In  his  efforts  to 
aid  the  deserving  poor,  Mr.  Clark  investigated  their  condition 
thoroughly,  so  that  he  soon  found  himself  asked  to  distribute 
the  benefactions  of  others.  Therefore,  about  the  year  1868, 
he  established  rooms  where  contributions  of  food,  clothing 
and  furniture  might  be  received  and  whence  they  might  be 
distributed.  He  also  opened  a  shop  where  repairs  are  made 
to  cast-off  shoes  and  clothing  by  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  out  of  employment  and  earning  nothing.  The  shop  pro- 
fits pay  the  expenses  of  the  charity;  so  that  money  contribu- 
tions go  wholly  to  the  poor.  Mr.  Clark  also  maintains  an 
Employment  Bureau. 

The  Williamsburgh  Benevolent  Society  meets  every  Sat- 
urday at  the  school-house  of  the  Williamsburgh  Turn  Verein, 
61  Meserole  street,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  worthy 
poor.  After  investigation,  money,  groceries,  shoes,  meat, 
etc.,  are  given  to  the  deserving  poor,  averaging  about  40 
cases  per  week.  A  large  Christmas  celebration  in  gifts  is 
made  annually  for  700  children.  The  Society  was  organized 
in  1874  by  eight  gentlemen  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  previously, 
maintained  several  orphans  by  the  proceeds  of  cigar  tips  sent 
to  Europe  to  be  manufactured  into  snuff.  The  number  of 
members  has  increased  to  132,  with  the  following  Officers  : 

F.  V.  Voigt,  Pres.;  M.  Lindhorn,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  Amthor,  Rec. 
Sec;  F.  Huene,  Oor.  Sec;  M.  Grossarth.  Treas. 

The  Emerald  Association  was  organized  in  January,  1839, 
in  the  Second  Ward  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  York  and  Pearl 
streets.  The  first  Officers  were :  J.  Colgan,  Pres.;  J.  How- 
ard, Secy.;  and  W.  Hughes,  Treas.  The  chief  object  of  this 
association  is  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Oi-phan  Asylum;  the  total  amount  thus  far  raised  and  pre- 
sented by  this  society  to  that  worthy  charity  is  $40,000.  The 
present  Officers  are:  J.  C.  Kelly,  Pres.;  B  .Leary  and  J.  S. 
Donovan,  Vice-Presidents;  T.  F.  Skelley  and  W.  H.  Kiernan, 
Secretaries  ;  and  J.  Hanley,  Treas.  The  annual  ball  given  by 
this  association  is  the  recognized  event  of  the  season  among 
socially-inclined  Roman  Catholics. 

The  German  Roman  Catholic  "Orphan  Home"  (of  Holy 
Ti-inlty),  Graham  avenue,  near  Montrose,  was  started,  in  1861, 
by  Rev.  M.  May,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  or- 
phans connected  with  the  German  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Father  May  was  the  first  President,  and  still  holds  the  office^ 
The  other  Officers  were :  John  Bertger,  Vice-Pres.;  Jacob 
Timer,  Sec;  John  Raber,  Cashier;  John  Maerr,  Asst. Sec.  The 
sameBoai-d  continued  until  1883,  when  F.  J.  Berlcabath  be- 
came Vice-Pres.,  and  Louis  Gfiaeren,  Asst.  Sec  The  number 
of  members  of  the  Society  is  twenty-five.  The  orphans  were 
first  cared  for  in  a  dwelling-house  procured  for  the  purpose , 
afterwards  the  present  brick  structure,  50  by  50,  '"^as  ereotea. 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  About  50  childi-en  are  supported  m  im 
Home,  and  150  in  all  have  bee^  maintauaed  smoe  the  mstii 
tion  was  opened.  The  county  of  Kings  now  Paf^  ;°'^  ^ 
support  of  340  orphan  wards,  who  are  distributed  in  the  li- 
ferent houses  maintained  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Donuni 
one  in  Amity  ville,  Suff.  Co..  one  in  the  18th  Ward,and  one 
Astoria,  L.  I. -there  being  no  room  in  the  mam  Home. 
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THE    (DUTCH)    REFORMED    CHURCH. 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  BROOKLYN,  as  has 
been  stated  in  the  Eeclesiastical  History  of  the 
County  of  Kings  (page  337),  terminated  its  collegiate 
relations  with  the  other  congregations  of  the  Dutch 
Town,  in  the  year  1802;  and  Rev.  John  Barent  Johnson,  of 
Albany,  was  called  to  its  pastorate,  but  died  in  March,  1803, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  popular  preachers  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  that  time.  Of 


FIRST   REFORMED    CHURCH 


BROOKLYN. 


courteous  manners,  an  amiable  and  generous  spirit,  he 
mingled  freely  whh  all  classes  of  people,  and  was  au  admira- 
ble pastor.  "  He  left  an  excellent  name  behind  him,  and  his 
gittB  and  graces  were  gratefully  remembered  " 

March  4th,  1807,  the  consistory  determined  to  erect  a  new 
stone  edifice,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  about  the  15th  of 
^ay,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Lowe.  The  buildmg  was  completed 
(at  a  cost  of  $13,745.53)  and  dedicated  December  23d,  1807; 


it  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  lane  now  known  as  Jorale- 
mon  street,  somewhat  back  from  the  site  of  the  present 
church,  and  was  a  very  substantial  and  heavy  looking 
building. 

The  next  Pastor  was  Rev.  Selah  Strong  Woodhull,  D.  D. 
During  his  charge,  the  trustees  of  this  church  secured  its 
incorporation  December  18th,  1814,  with  the  following 
ofiSciary  :    Elders,  Fernandus  Suydam,  Walter  Berry,  Jere- 

miah  Johnson,  John  Lefferts.    Deacons, 

Jeremiah  Brower,  Lambert  Schenck, 
Abraham  De  Bevoise,  Abraham  Rem'^en. 
Mr.  Woodhull  in  1825,  became  a  professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick,  and  also  in  Rutger's  College, 
but  died  Feb.  27,  1826. 

His  successors  were:  Revs.  Ebenezer 
Mason,  1826;  Peter  P.  Rouse,  Oct.  13, 
1828;  Maurice  W.  Dwight,  1833.  The 
congregation  had  then  so  increased  that 
the  consistory  resolved  to  erect  the 
present  building.  It  was  built  by  Laf  ever 
&  Gallard,  architects,  under  the  following 
building  committee:  Jeremiah  Johnson, 
Leffert  Lefferts,  Samuel  Smith,  John  S. 
Bergen,  John  Skillman,  Garret  Bergen, 
Theodorus  Polhemus  and  John  Schenck. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  22d  of 
May,  1834,  by  the  senior  elder,  Abraham 
A.  Remsen,  and  the  edifice  was  finished 
and  consecrated  on  the  7th  of  May,  1835. 
When  so  far  completed  that  the  congre- 
gation could  worship  in  it,  the  old  one 
was  taken  down.  The  pew  owners  in 
the  old  church  were  allowed  the  cost  of 
their  pews  in  sittings  in  the  new  building. 
It  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  building, 
with  an  imposing  colonnade  of  eight 
columns  on  both  front  and  rear. 

In  May,  1843,  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson 
resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  church, 
which  office  he  had  held  for  the  space  of  fifty  years.  May 
1st,  1855,  Mr.  Dwight  resigned  the  pastorship  of  the  church, 
although  he  remained  in  the  congregation,  preaching  a  part 
of  the  time  for  them,  until  his  death. 

The  subsequent  Pastors  were:  Revs.  Acmon  P.  Van  Qiesen, 
installed  Nov.  4,  1855;  Alphonso  A.  Willetts,  D.  D.,  June, 
1860;  Joseph  Kimball,  D.  D.,  installed  Nov.  21,  1865,  died 
December,   1874;   Henry  R.  Dickson,  October,   1875,   died 
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March,  1877;  David  N.  Vanderveer,  September,  1878,  to  the 
present  time. 

A  few  years  ago  this  church  established  a  mission  in 
Wyckoff  street,  near  Third  avenue.  Lots  were  purchased, 
and  a  chapel  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $18,000. 
The  mission  and  the  school  have,  from  the  first,  been  pros- 
perous. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  church  has  still  in  use  a  por- 
tion of  a  communion  service,  which  was  presented  by  Maria 
Baddia,  in  1684.  The  original  Dutch  records  of  the  church, 
made  by  Dominie  Selyns  in  1660,  are  still  preserved. 

The  Ref.  Prot.  Dutch  Church  of  Bushwick,  was  organ- 
ized in  1654;  pa.rt  of  the  communion  service  bears  the  date 
1708,  and  there  is  also  a  receipt  for  a  church  bell,  dated  1711. 
The  first  edifice  was  of  octagonal  form,  with  a  very  steep 
roof  terminating  in  an  open  belfry,  the  whole  resembling  a 
hay-stack  (see  page  337).  The  congregation  furnished  them- 
selves with  benches  and  chairs  until  1795,  when  a  gallery  was 
erected  and  the  ground  floor  furnished  with  pews. 

The  people  of  Bushwick  constituted  a  part  of  the  col- 
legiate church,  and  were  ministered  to  by  the  Pastors  of  the 
five  Dutch  towns,  Revs.  Freeman  and  Antonides  being  the 
first,  and  preaching  here  alternately  every  third  Sabbath. 
Rev.  Peter  Low  was  installed  in  1787  as  a  collegiate  Pastor, 
with  Rev.  Martinus  Schoonmaker  of  Flatbush.  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Bassett  succeeded  him  in  1811.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1829;  remodeled  in  1876.  In  1878,  a  new 
Sabbath-school  building  was  erected,  seating  1,200  scholars. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Meeker  was  installed  Pastor  in  1824,  and 
served  until  1876.  He  was  the  son  of  Benj.  Meeker;  was 
born  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  17,  1799,  grad.  Columbia 
Coll.,  1821;  licensed  to  preach  in  1834.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Powell,  1876-'83,  and  Rev.  Robert  H.  Barr, 
1883-84.  The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  464,  and 
the  Sabbath-school  numbers  1,200. 

The  Second  or  Central  Reformed  Church  (Church  on  the 
Heights),  commenced  in  1836  as  a  mission  in  the  Lyceum,  un- 
der Mev.  John  Oarretson.  March  8d,  1837,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Classis  of  Long  Island,  a  church  of  eleven  members 
was  organized;  its  first  consistory  being  Jacob  Talhnan  and 
"Walter  Bicker,  elders,  and  Cornelius  C.  Stryker  and  Joseph 
Hegeman,  deacons.  In  November,  1837,  Mr.  Garretson  re- 
signed. 

In  February,  1838,  a  call  was  extended  to  Mr.  Henry  P.  Tap- 
pan,  which  was  accepted;  but  his  examination  not  being  sus- 
tained in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Classis,  a  schism  oc- 
curred, from  which  originated  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  church. 
In  June,  1839,  the  consistory  purchased  lots  for  |9,750,  on 
Henry  street,  near  Clark,  on  which  they  proceeded  to  erect 
an  edifice  (now  occupied  by  the  (Zion)  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  congregation),  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid 
September  16th,  1839.  The  building  was  completed  in  May 
following,  at  a  cost  of  |14,740,  and  dedicated  June  8d,  1840, 
the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Brodhead, 
D.  D.,  who,  the  same  month,  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  the 
duties  of  which  he  accepted  in  April,  1841.  He  resigned  in 
October,  1846,  at  which  time  the  congregation  numbered  one 
hundred  and  thirty  families  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
communicants,  and  the  church  debt  had  been  reduced  from 
$33,000  to  about  $9,000.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1847,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Malcolm  N.  McLaren  was  called, 
but  resigned  in  July,  1849,  and  was  followed  by  the  cele- 
brated iJew.  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  Bethune. 

November  24th,  1850,  the  corner-stone  of  a  larger  and 
more  imposing  house  of  worship  was  laid,  on  Pierrepont 
street,  near  Monroe  place.  This  edifice  was  afterward  known 
as  the  Church  on  the  Heights,  and  the  church  was  reorgan- 


ized under  that  name.  Dr.  Bethune's  ministry  was  a  period 
of  great  prosperity  and  activity  in  this  church,  there  being 
300  families  in  attendance  and  445  members  in  communion 
whose  contributions  during  his  pastorate  amounted  to  nearly 
$155,000,  in  addition  to  which  were  three  mission-school 
enterprises  (viz.,  the  Bethesda  and  Myrtle  avenue  schools 
and  Summit  street  chapel  and  school),  besides  a  flourishing 
home  school  and  Bible  class. 

Ministry:  Revs.  John  Garretson,  183^'Sll;  Jacob  Brodhead, 
1840-'46;  Geo.  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.,  1847-'60:  James  Sells, 
D.  D.,  1860-'67;  Zachary  Eddy,  D.  D.,  1867-'72;  Jos.  Inglis, 
D.  D.,  1872-'77;  S.  S.  Mitchell,  D.  D.  1877-'80;  JRev.  Alfred 
J.  Button,  1881-'84. 
The  church  was  renovated  andrefltted  in  1875. 
The  Bedford  Avenue  Reformed  Church,  formerly  the 
Fourth  Street  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  near  South  Second, 
was  the  flrst  of  that  denomination  erected  in  the  village  of 
Williamsburgh,  and  the  third  within  the  Umits  of  the  present 
city  of  Brooklyn.  The  village  was  then  confined  mostly  to 
the  lower  parts  of  Grand  and  North  Second  streets;  its  only 
bouse  of  worship  was  a  Methodist  chapel  on  North  Second; 
the  old  Reformed  Church  in  Bushwick  accommodated  the  de- 
nomination for  many  years.  At  length  the  immediate  and 
prospective  necessity  for  a  new  church  was  felt,  and  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  erect  a  chapel  on  Fourth  street,  near 
South  Second,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  September 
28,  1828,  by  John  A.  Meserole  (a  patriot  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  most  generous  donor  to  the  enterprise),  with  appropri- 
ate exercises  by  Dr.  Brodhead,  of  New  York,  and  the  Eevs. 
Jacob  Schoonmaker,  of  Jamaica,  and  S.  H.  Meeker,  Pastor 
of  the  congregation. 

The  house  was  dedicated  July  26,  1829;  sermon  by  Dr. 
Brodhead,  from  II  Cor.,  vii,  16.  Peter  Wyckoff,  Peter  Mese- 
role, Abraham  Meserole,  Abraham  Boerum  and  James  M. 
Halsey  were  chosen  trustees.  Immediately  upon  its  organi- 
zation, the  church  obtained  the  services  of  Rev.  James  Dem- 
arest,  who  served  for  the  first  six  months  as  a  missionary, 
and  partly  at  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 
His  congregations  were  small  at  first,  as  the  church  edifice 
was  remote  from  the  village;  Fourth  street  being  then  but  a 
farmers'  lane,  rough,  uneven,  and  studded  here  and  there 
with  stumps  and  trees  of  the  original  forest.  Mr.  Demarest 
labored  with  great  fidelity  and  success  for  nearly  ten  years, 
resigning  in  May,  1839,  and  was  followed  in  October  by  Rev. 
WilUam  Howard  Van  Dorn. 

In  the  winter  of  1848-'9  the  church  was  enlarged,  repaired 
and  modernized,  largely  at  the  expense  of  Messrs.  Abraham 
Meserole,  Abraham  Boerum,  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  and  others. 
In  1849,  Mr.  Van  Dorn  resigned,  and  Rev.  Job  Halsey  served 
as  stated  supply.  November  13, 1849,  Rev.  Elbert  S.  Porter 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  which  he  resigned  in  1883,  after  a 
long  and  useful  service  of  thirty-four  years. 

In  July,  1865,  the  old  church  edifice  on  Fourth  street  was 
sold  and  a  number  of  lots  bought  on  Bedford  avenue,  corner 
of  Clymer  street,  on  which  was  erected  a  large  and  elegant 
edifice  of  brick,  with  stone  facings.  It  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  in  its  appointments  of  any  m 
the  city,  and  was  dedicated  October  17,  1869. 

Dr.  Elbert  S.  Porter  has  been  identified  with  the  later 
growth  of  the  Eastern  District  as  much  as  any  other  one 
man.  He  is  a  native  of  Hillsboro,  Somerset  county,  N.  J;, 
and  was  at  school  atOvid,N.y.;  at  a  grammar  school  m 
Broome  street.  New  York,  and  at  SomerviUe  Academy.  JN.  ■>■, 
grad.  from  Princeton  Coll.,  in  1839,  and  from  the  Newmu^- 
wick  Theol.  Sem.  thi-ee  years  later.  His  first  charge  wa^  at 
Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  gathered  a  congre- 
gation, organized  a  church,  and  a  handsome  edifice  was  duu  . 
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In  the  autumn  of  1849,  Dr.  Porter  accepted  a  call  to  the 
First  Keformed  Church  of  Williamsburgh,  and  commenced 
his  long,  active  and  useful  pastorate.  In  addition  to  his 
church  work,  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Intelligencer  for 
sixteen  years,  and  always  a  prolific  writer  for  the  press;  he 
wrote  voluminous  letters  from  Europe,  in  1879,  for  publica- 
tion and  on  his  return  delivered  an  interesting  series  of  lec- 
ture's. A  contemporary  said  of  him:  "  Dr.  Porter  is  emi- 
nently a  prophetic  writer,  exerting  a  great  influence.  All 
his  faculties  are  under  good  discipline  and  control.  He 
knows  just  where  and  when  to  strike  to  annihilate  an  adver- 
sary." He  has  also  written  numerous  poems  and  hymns  of 
high  literary  quality. 

"Dr.  Porter's  intellect  is  both  comprehensive  and  subtle, 
logical  and  poetical;  he  is  broad  in  his  views,  and  outspoken, 
yet  cautious  and  politic;  doctrinal,  yet  rhetorical ;  a  conserva- 
tive progressive,  and  a  progressive  conservative.  The  value 
of  his  words  is  seen  in  the  frequency  with  which  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  speak  upon  public,  educational,  religious  or 
charitable  topics." 
He  resigned  his  charge  in  October,  1883. 
The  Third  or  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  (at  Gowanus), 
formerly  located  on  the  corner  of  Forty-third  street  and  Third 
avenue,  had  its  inception  at  a  meeting  held  June  27,  1838. 
The  building,  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  was 
completed  and  dedicated  on  the  34th  of  June,  1840.  Minis- 
try;  Eev.  C.  C.  Van  Arsdale  (supply),  1840;  Eev.  Samuel  M. 
Woodbridge,  1841-'51;  Eev.  J.  M.  Eowland,  1852-'3;  Eev.  John 
H.  Manning,  1854-'73. 

From  May,  1843,  to  January,  1850,  services  were  held  by 
the  Pastor;  Eev.  S.  M.  Woodbridge,  alternately  in  this  church 
and  in  the  North  Church  of  Gowanus,  on  Third  avenue,  be- 
tween Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets,  and  which  had 
been  purchased  by  the  consistory,  in  May,  1843,  from  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn.  (See  sketch  of 
North  Dutch  Eeformed  Church.) 

The  South  Refoi-med  Dutch  Church  lost  a  large  portion  of 
its  members  and  supporters  during  the  yellow  fever  of  1856, 
and  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  its  very  existence  must  be 
abandoned,  but  the  few  who  were  left  rallied  to  its  support, 
and  it  became  again  prosperous.  Subsequent  Pastors  :  Eev. 
Henry  V.  S.  Meyers,  1874^'81;  Eev.  A.  D.  W.  Mason,  1881-'4. 
The  church  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1863,  and  a  new 
edifice  commenced  at  the  corner  of  Third  avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  street,  the  chapel  of  which  was  used  for  worship  the 
same  year.  The  church  was  completed  in  1875.  It  is  a 
brick  structure,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  350,  and  has  a 
chapel  a;nd  Sunday-school  room  in  the  rear.  The  Society 
has  a  parsonage  on  Third  avenue,  between  Forty-second  and 
Forty-third  streets. 

The  Fourth  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  organized  Nov. 
11,  1840,  at  the  Wallabout.  Eev.  Peter  S.  Williamson  was 
Pastor,  from  April  to  October,  1841.  The  congregation  being 
feeble,  and  enjoying  only  occasional  supplies,  the  enterprise 
WM  abandoned  about  the  close  of  1842,  but  the  church  was 
not  regularly  dissolved  by  Classis  until  October  13, 1844,  when 
the  only  member  (and  he  an  elder)  was  dismissed  by  the 
Umsis,  on  his  own  request,  and  joined  the  Wallabout  Church, 
and  the  North  Dutch  Eeformed  Church  became  extinct. 

The  Middle  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  corner 
ot  Harrison  street  and  Tompkins  place,  was  org.  in  1846, 
witn  sixteen  members,  in  a  room  on  the  corner  of  Smith  and 
^utler  streets.  John  V.  N.  Talmage  served  as  a  stated 
mil  ^'5*''^^'^'*  ""^Sular  Pastor,  Eev.  Peter  D.  Oakey, 
commenced  his  labors  in  March,  1847.     During  that  year  the 

and  R  r°°  ®''*''**^  *  '''""■''^  ^^^^°^  °^  *^e  corner  of  Court 
™®^  ^'""^ets,  a  plain  brick  structure,  costing  about 


$10,000.  Subsequent  Pastors:  Eev.  Jas.  E.  Talmage,  1850-'8; 
Eev.  Nicholas  E.  Smith,  D.  D.,  1853-'69.  In  1853,  lots  were 
purchased,  and  the  present  church  edifice  commenced,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  July  30,  1855.  The  structure 
is  of  brick,  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  with  two 
towers  in  front,  the  principal  one  being  180  feet  in  height. 
The  building  has  70  feet  front  on  Harrison  street,  and  ex- 
tends 96  feet  on  Tompkins  place,  the  audience-room  having 
a  clear  space  of  64  feet  in  width.  It  has  galleries,  and  its 
estimated  capacity  is  1,500  persons.  The  exterior  is  trimmed 
with  brown  stone,  the  lecture-room  adjoining  being  fronted 
with  blue  marble;  cost,  about  $33,000.  Other  pastors  :  Eev. 
Edward  P.  Ingersoll,  D.  D.,  1869-'83;  Eev.  Wm.  H.  Ford, 
1883-'4.  The  church  buildings  were  renovated  and  refitted 
between  the  years  1872  and  1875,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000.  The  Sunday-school  rooms  were  wholly  changed, 
and  they  are  now  as  convenient  and  pleasant  as  any  in  the 
city. 

A  mission  was  established  in  October,  1847,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Clinton  and  Washington  avenues;  A  division  soon  oc- 
curred, and  two  small  buildings  were  erected,  one  on  Wash- 
ington avenue,  near  Fulton,  and  the  other,  on  Clinton  ave- 
nue.    Their  cost  was  about  $1,300. 

Eev.  Edward  P.  Ingersoll.  D.D.  (Williams  Coll.,  1877),  was 
born  in  Lee,  Mass.,  May  6,  1834— a  descendant  of  Eev.  Jona- 
than Edwards.  In  1837,  his  parents  removed  to  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  where  he  resided  until  he  had  partially  passed  through 
college,  when  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  completed 
his  college  course  at  Williams.  After  graduating  at  the 
Law  College  at  Cleveland,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and 
practiced  three  years.  Desirous  of  entering  the  ministry,  he 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and,  in  Dec;,  1863, 
was  ordamed  and  installed  over  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  In- 1868  he  accepted  a  call  to  In- 
dianapolis. The  Middle  Eeformed  Church,  of  this  city,  ex- 
tended a  call  to  him  in  Dec,  1869.  His  labors  in  this  field 
have  been  crowned  with  abundant  success.  Dr.  Ingersoll 
has  a  very  attractive  delivery,  and,  though  his  pulpit  utter- 
ances are  mainly  extenrpore,  they  show  pure  thought 
and  earnest  Christian  spirit.  His  genial,  whole-souled  man- 
ners make  him  a  welcome  guest  in  the  homes  of  his  people. 

Washington  Avenue  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Gates  avenues,  was  organ- 
ized about  1848,  and  a  building,  30  by  46  feet  in  size,  and 
costing  some  $14,000,  was  erected.  The  first  Pastor  was  Eev. 
A.  Elmendorf ,  who  was  called  in  1848.  In  1850,  a  Mr.  Good- 
man was  called,  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice  was 
laid  in  1850;  but,  in  1851,  the  church  broke  up,  and  the  edifice 
was  sold  to  the  Baptists  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  all 
debts  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus. 

The  Greenpoint  Reformed  Church  was  organized  May, 
1848,  with  eight  members,  by  a  committee  from  the  North 
Classis,  of  Long  Island.  Its  first  Consistory  comprised 
David  Swalm  and  William  H.  Guest,  elders,  and  Dr.  Isaac 
K.  Snell,  deacon.  It  held  its  first  services  in  a  small  room, 
over  the  grocery  store  of  Elder  Swalm.  The  first  church 
was  built  in  1850,  in  Java  street,  on  land  given  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Mrs.  Magdalena  Meserole,  the  foster-mother  of  the 
church.  The  growth  of  the  church  was  such  that  the  edifice 
erected  was  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  con- 
gregation; and,  after  a  few  years,  a  new  church  edifice,  63 
by  95  feet,  was  built  on  Kent  street,  in  1869,  and  dedicated 
January  30,  1870.  The  front  is  of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick, 
trimmed  with  Ohio  and  Connecticut  stone,  and  is  of  the 
Eheno-Eomanesque  architecture,  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  westerly  tower  is  55  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  mansard 
roof,  with  crestings.   The  easterly  tower  is  75  feet  high,  with 
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belfry,  at  present  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  mansard  roof. 
The  tower  is  intended  for  a  spire  175  feet  high.  The  church 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  800  persons,  and  cost,  with  land, 
about  $60,000. 

In  1880,  a  chapel,  45  by  100  feet,  seating  1,000  persons,  was 
erected,  on  land  adjoining  the  church,  for  Sunday-school 
and  prayer-meeting  purposes.  It  has  lecture-room,  church 
parlor,  and  six  class-rooms,  with  a  gallery  divided  to  accom- 
modate eight  bible-classes,  and  an  infant-school  department, 
capable  of  seating  200  children  ;  also  kitchen,  &c.  It  cost, 
with  furniture,  not  including  the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
$17,000. 

The  church  has  had  six  Pastors  :  Rev.  John  W.  "Ward,  1849 
-'54;  Rev.  Goyn  Talmage,  D.  D.,  1855-'63 ;  Rev.  George  H. 
Peeke,  1863-'65;  Rev.  A.  P.  Van  Giesen.  D.  D.,  1866-'67;  and 
Rev.  Alexander  McKelvey,  1867-'73;  Rev."  Lewis  Francis, 
1873-'84. 

The  membership  of  the  church  is  882;  communicants,  436; 
scholars  on  the  roll  of  the  church  and  mission  schools,  1,032. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  churches  and  chapel  has  been  paid, 
save  a  bonded  debt  of  $5,000  on  the  chapel. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church  (of  North  Gowanus). — The  prop- 
erty of  this  church  was  first  purchased  from  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  by  the  consistory  of  the 
South  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in  May,  1842.  The  congre- 
gations of  the  South  and  North  Reformed  Churches  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  same  Pastor  till  January,  1850,  when 
the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  Classis,  and  the  North  Church 
congregation  was  organized,  and  purchased  the  property 
from  the  South  Church. 

In  May,  1851,  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  was  installed 
as  Pastor. 

Early  in  1869,  the  property  owned  by  the  church  on  Third 
aven^e,  near  Twenty-first  street,  was  sold,  and  a  new  church 
edifice  erected  on  Twelfth  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
avenues.  It  is  a  brick  building,  55  by  85  feet  in  size,  and  its 
cost  was  about  $65,000. 

At  that  time  the  corporate  title  was  changed  to  "The 
Twelfth  Street  Reformed  Church  of  Brooklyn."  Mr.  Pierce 
resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1874,  and  the  present 
Pastor,  Rev.  Uriah  D.  Guliok,  was  installed  Sept.  30,  1876. 


The  North  Reformed  Church  (Clermont  avenue),  organ- 
ized May  15,  1851,  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  its  first 
pastor,  Rev.  Anthony  Ehnendorf,  D.  D.,  who  was  installed 
July  11th,  1853.  Four  lots  of  ground  were  presented  to  the 
church  by  the  heirs  of  Jeremiah  V.  Spader,  and  a  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  1855,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  Pastors 
Revs.  A.  Elmendorf,  D.  D.,  1852-'65;  W.  Tillotson  Enyard' 
1865-'73;  Alex.  R.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  1873-'84. 

The  church  has  been  prosperous.  It  has  a  large  memher- 
ship  and  a  flourishing  Sunday  school. 

Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  South  Bushwick. 
—Nov.  6th,  1851,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  North  ClMsis 
of  L.  I.,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bowronville  and  vicinity, 
praying  for  the  organization  of  a  Dutch  church  in  that  lo- 
cality. 

Messrs.  Andrew  J.  Johnson  and  WiUiam  Ten  Eyck,  received 
on  their  certificates  of  dismission  from  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Bushwick,  were  constituted  a  consistory  for  the  new 
organization. 

Soon  after,  nine  persons  were  received,  mostly  from  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Bushwick,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hlmrod 
was  appointed  missionary  to  take  charge  of  the  new  enterprise. 

The  organizing  membership  all  came  from  the  old  Bush- 
wick Church;  but  the  organization  came  about  through  the 
efforts,  principally,  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Porter,  D.  D. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  obtain  a  suitable  house  of  wor- 
ship. Land  for  this  purpose  was  given,  at  the  intersection 
of  their  farms  on  the  old  Bushwick  Road,  by  the  brothers, 
Andrew  and  Abram  Stockholm,  Nov.  19,  1851.  This,  when 
the  town  of  Bushwick  was  consolidated  with  Brooklyn, 
came  at  the  corner  of  Bushwick  avenue  and  Himrod  street. 
Money  for  the  purpose  of  building  was  raised  among  the 
residents  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  sum  presented  by  the  Col- 
legiate Dutch  Church  of  New  York.  The  comer-stone  of 
the  church  was  laid  by  James  De  Bevoise,  Sept.  6,  1852,  and 
the  building  consecrated  February,  1853.  This  building  then 
erected  is  the  one  in  use  now.  It  is  a  frame  structure,  45  by 
65  feet. 

The  Rev.  J,  S.  Himrod,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  been 
acting  as  the  missionary  of  Classis,  was,  in  February,  1854, 
installed  as  the  Pastor  of  the  church.  He  remained  in  that 
capacity  untU  October,  1859.  The  other  Pastors  have  been 
as  follows:  Rev.  Denis  Wortman,  D.  D.,  June  16,  1860,  to 
Oct.  19,  1863;  Rev.  Chester  Hartranft,  D.  D.,  July  10, 1864, 
to  Oct.  2,  1866  ;  Rev.  Hy.  V.  Voorhees,  Aug.  11,  1867,  to 
April  21,  1869;  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Hulst,  July  4,  1869,  who  is  still 
Pastor. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881,  a  very  beautiful 
and  commodious  Sunday-school  building,  40  by  80  feet,  was 
erected.     It  was  dedicated  on  the  17th  of  July,  1881. 

The  Sunday-school  was  organized  soon  after  the  church 
(Mr.  James  De  Bevoise,  superintendent),  and,  till  the  church 
building  was  completed,  met  in  a  private  house  in  Ealph 
street,  near  Bushwick  avenue.  Since  then  the  following 
have  been  superintendents:  Silas  Tuttle,  Daniel  Eldredge, 
Richard  Hamilton,  James  H.  Hart,  Peter  Ensey  and  Geo. 
F.  Booth. 

Rev.  George  D.  Hulst,  born  in  Brooklyn,  1846;  grad.  Rut- 
gers Coll.  1866 ;  Rutgers  Theo.  Sem.  1869;  located  B'klyn 
1869-'84;  Pi-es.  L.  L  and  B'klyn  Entomological  Societies, 
1876-'83;  contrib.  to  entomo.  journals;  author  of  Monograph 
on  Oenus  Catocola,  1883. 

The  German  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  New 
Brooklyn,  Herkimer,  near  Howard  avenue,  was  organized 
October,  1853,  by  twenty-eight  persons.  They  were  supplied 
by  Ernest  Schrepfer  till  January  1st,  1853.  Pastors:  Revs. 
Mr.  Pfister,  1853-'55;  C.  Dickhaut,  1855-'67;  H.  C.  Heyser, 
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1867-69;  C.  F.  C.  Snekow,  1870-'79;  Jacob  Weber,  1879-'84. 
November  22d,  1854,  a  church  edifice  (costing  about  $5,500), 
of  Gothic  style,  was  dedicated,  and,  in  1868,  a  parsonage 
was  erected  and  repairs  made  upon  the  church. 

A  parochial  school,  in  connection  with  the  church,  has 
been  maintained  since  the  latter's  organization.  Instruction 
is  given  in  both  English  and  German. 

Tliis  church  has  a  flourishing  Sunday-school,  and  the  ser- 
vices in  both  church  and  Sunday-school  are  conducted  in 
the  German  language.  This  church  is  not  only  free  fiom 
debt,  but  it  has  a  banli  account  to  its  credit. 

East  Reformed  Dutch  Church  (situated  on  Bedford  avenue, 
near  Jefferson  street)  was  organized  Feb.  15,  1853;  Rev. 
John  W.  Schencli  was  installed  as  pastor;  the  church  edifice 
was  raised  in  IJarch,  1854,  and  dedicated  July  16.  Ministry: 
Eevs.  Jacob  West,  1856-'68;  S.  F.  Farmer,  1868-'73;  J.  H. 
Carroll,  1872-70;  P.  E.  Kipp,  1877-79. 

In  1879,  it  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Bedford 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  Rev.  Walter  T.  Griffin  became 
paator  in  1881. 

A  new  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1875,  on  the  corner  of 
Bedford  avenue  and  Madison  street,  two  blocks  north  from 
the  original  building.    Its  cost  was  |140,000. 

The  Lee  Avenue  Reformed  Dutch  Church. — The  first  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  the  enterprise,  which  afterwards 
became  known  as  the  Lee  Avenue  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
were  held  in  1853,  in  a  small  frame  cottage  belonging  to 
Barnet  Johnson,  |Situated  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  ave.  and 
Hewes  st. 


COTTAGE   WHICH    WAS    THE    BIRTHPLACE    OF    THE    LEE 
AVENUE   REFORMED    CHURCH. 

Near  the  close  of  his  life,  General  Jeremiah  Johnson  had 
expresfed  a  desire  that  a  church,  of  the  denomination  to 
which  he  had  always  been  attached,  should  be  built  on 
ms  homestead  farm.  His  sons,  in  connection  with  several 
families  in  the  neighborhood,  sought  the  co-operation  of  the 
maxi  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
■n  organizing  the  new  enterprise. 

In  May,  1853,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  chapel,  and  the 

uuaing  now  standing  on  Lee  ave.  was  commenced  on  land 

generously  donated  by  Barnet  Johnson  and  the  heirs  of  the 

^te  James  Scholes.    The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appro- 

FWte  services,  August  3,  1853,  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  D. 

io^tlTu"'  T^'  ""^  ^P''"  ^'  1^5*'  tbe  beautiful  chapel  was  ded- 
~y  *«  Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,  D.  D. 
ir,«,!v,  *y3, 1854,  the  church  was  organized  with  thirteen 
mei^ers  by  the  North  Classis  of  Long  Island,  and  the  Rev. 

was  ver  ■'''^^^  "^  ^^^*°''  "''*^^  ^^^-    ^*^  ministry 

y  successful,  and  during  his  pastorate,  the  chapel 


LEE   AVENUE   REFORMED    (DUTCH)    CHURCH. 

was  enlarged  to  double  its  original  size.  Rev.  John  McClel- 
lan  Holmes  was  installed  Pastor  November  6,  1859.  New 
life  and  vigor  was  immediately  infused  throughout  the  en- 
tire enterprise,  the  building  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the 
erection  of  a  large  and  commodious  church  became  a 
necessity. 

Barnet  Johnson  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  James  Scholes 
having  made  another  large  gift  of  land  for  the  site,  the  work 
was  commenced  on  the  first  of  March,  1860,  and  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  the  11th  day  of  the  following  June,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Van  Franken,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The 
church  auditorium  was  dedicated  Dec.  10,  1860,  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.,  preaching  a  memorable  dis- 
course. Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  was  compelled,  by  impaired 
health,  to  relinquish  his  charge  in  1864. 

The  subsequent  Pastors  were:  Rev.  A.  A.  Willits,  D.  D., 
1865-'67;  Rev.  W.  W.  Hicks,  1867-'69;  Rev.  J.  H.  Carroll, 
D.  D.,  1869-71;  at  the  close  of  his  pastorate,  the  church 
reached  a  very  low  ebb;  it  was  torn  by  dissensions  and  re- 
duced by  withdrawals;  and  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  gen- 
erous donors  of  the  land  on  which  the  buildings  stood  were 
entirely  defeated  by  the  church  changing  its  denominational 
relation  and  becoming  the  Lee  Avenue  Congregational 
Church. 

The  Lee  Avenue  Sunday-school,  which  afterwards  became 
famous  throughout  the  land  and  the  world,  was  organized 
in  1853,  with  John  N.  Stearns  as  its  Supt.  for  18  months;  suc- 
ceeded by  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Jr.,  soon  after  the  new  church 
was  occupied.  The  prospects  were  not  encouraging;  the 
neighborhood  was  sparsely  populated;  there  were  no  dwell- 
ings in  the  vicinity;  the  land  was  cultivated  by  market 
gardeners;  open  fields  everywhere  met  the  eye.  The  average 
attendance  in  January,  1855,  was  50;  in  January,  1856,  700 
scholars  and  70  teachers  were  enrolled  on  the  Sabbath-school 
registers.  In  January,  1857,  the  school  had  1,060  scholars 
and  90  teachers;  on  the  7th  of  October,  1860,  when  the  new 
Sabbath-school  was  opened,  2,000  children  and  180  teachers. 

In  May,  1866,  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Jr.,  who  had  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  echool  almost  from  its  inception,  in 
consequence  of  removal  to  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  resigned 
his  position;  and  was  succeeded  by  Franklin  H.  LuQimus, 
who  successfully  performed  its  duties,  and  was  continued  as 
superintendent  until  nearly  the  time  when  the  church 
changed  its  denominational  relationship. 

Bethany  Chapel,  on  Hudson  avenue,  near  Myrtle,  first 
established  as  Myrtle  Avenue  Mission,  in  Myrtle  Hall,  in 
1853,  was  soon  removed  to  a  larger  room,  on  the  corner  of 
Myrtle  avenue  and  Navy  street.    It  was  maintained  by  the 
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Chiarch  on  the  Heights  till  1868,  when  it  was  united  with 
Bethesda  Mission,  and  the  name,  Bethany,  was  given  to 
the  united  missions.  The  present  chapel  was  dedicated,  May 
39,  1870.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  50  by  80  feet  in  size,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  400.     Its  total  cost  was  |26,000. 

The  pastors  of  this  Mission  have  been :  Rev.  Alfred  Myers; 
and  Eev.  Jacob  Whitehurst,  who  was  born  at  Macclesfield, 
Eng.;  grad.  Brooklyn  High  School,  1876;  studied  Bklyn. 
Lay  College,  1871-75;  Missionary  with  Ch.  of  Our  Saviour, 
1873-'75;  located  at  Brooklyn,  July,  1876. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  Mission  has  centred  in  its  Sunday- 
school,  which  now  numbers  350.  At  one  time  it  published  a 
periodical  called  The  Bethany  Tidings. 

The  German  Evangelical  St.  Peter's  Church  (Reformed), 
Union  ave.  and  Scholes  st.  This  church'  was  commenced  by 
the  Eev.  C.  A.  J.  Pohle,  of  Bautzen,  Saxony,  in  October, 
1853,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Old  Bushwick  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  On  Christmas  of  the  same  year,  he  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  Supper  with  31  communicants. 

During  the  winter,  they  bought  the  old  church,  a  small 
frame  building,  together  with  two  lots  on  the  corner  of  Union 
ave.  and  Scholes  St.,  from  the  So.  8d.  St.  Methodist  Ep.  Con- 
gregation, for  $3,300.  The  date  of  the  dedication  of  this 
church  is  not  given;  but,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1854,  they  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  Supper  in  this  building,  with  54  persons, 
among  these  being  six  children,  who  had  been  confirmed  the 
Sabbath  previous.  Mr.  Pohle  died,  Nov.  32,  1859,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Ph.  Zapf  succeeded  him,  and  was  pastor  of  this 
church  till  March,  1863.  Rev.  Henry  Hennick  was  called  to 
the  pEistorate,  in  June,  1863,  and  left  in  March,  1865.  The 
congregation  divided  on  the  calling  of  a  minister,  and  when 
the  majority  called  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Reidenbach,  in  April,  the 
minority  left  the  church. 

The  church  was  now  in  a  deplorable  condition,  weak  and 
distracted;  a  mortgage  of  $3,400,  a  floating  debt  of  $1,500, 
the  members  poor,  and  the  pastor  inexperienced  and  helpless. 
Seeing  that  it  must  unite  with  some  ecclesiastical  body 
which  could  assist  it,  or  succumb,  the  congregation  resolved, 
unanimously,  to  join  the  Ref.  Dutch  Church.  The  North 
Classis  of  L.  I.  was  convened  on  the  23d  of  January,  1866; 
received  it  formally  as  a  member  of  its  body ;  and  at 
once  assisted  it  in  its  pecuniary  trouble.  Mr.  Reidenbach, 
the  Pastor,  was  not  received,  but  the  Classis  permitted  him 
to  continue  his  labors,  and  assisted  him,  through  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions. 

By  the  advice  of  Classis,  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  John 
Martin  Wagner,  of  Monheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  a  graduate 
of  Rutgers  College,  and  the  Seminary  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  was  installed  by  the  North  Classis  of  L.  I.,  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1860,  and  is  thus  the  first  regularly  installed  pastor  of 
this  church.  A  fund  was  started  for  a  new  church,  and,  in 
1880,  the  present  commodious  church  building  was  erected. 
This  structure,  a  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  architec- 
ture, has  a  front  of  53  feet  on  Union  ave.,  and  100  feet 
length  on  Scholes  st.,  of  Phila.  brick  and  Ohio  stone,  with  a 
tower  on  the  corner,  150  feet  high,  with  two  bells. 

The  audience-room  has  a  raised  floor  and  circular  seats ; 
the  organ  loft,  with  the  choir,  is  above  and  behind  the  pulpit; 
with  a  gallery  in  front  of  the  church,  seating  about  900 
persons. 


The  cost  of  the  building  was  near  $26,000.  The  church 
was  dedicated  on  the  3d  of  January,  1881.  The  basement  is 
high  and  pleasant,  with  a  large  hall  for  Sunday-school,  &c. 
a  room  for  the  parochial  school,  and  large  parlor  for  meet 
ings  and  social  gatherings. 

The  church  has  460  members,  the  two  Sabbath-schools  have 
about  700  children  on  their  rolls,  and  the  parochial  school 
averages  100  scholars. 

Centennial  Chapel  First  R.  D.  Church— Feby.  21,  1869 
a  Mission  S.  S.  was  org.  on  the  cor.  of  Fulton  and  Adams 
sts.,  and  continued  for  two  years;  out  of  it  grew  the  present 
Centennial  Chapel.  The  originators  were  the  late  Dr.  T.  L. 
Mason  and  Sam'l  Stewart ;  also,  A.  J.  Beekman,  Henry  M. 
Curtis,  J.  R.  Lott,  A.  R.  Gray,  L.  V.  D.  Hardenbergh,  and  a 
number  of  others.  The  comer-stone  of  the  present  chapel 
was  laid,  Nov.  10,  1871,  and  the  first  service  was  held  m  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  J.  Gr.  Bass  held  evening 
service  there  during  that  year.  Ministry:  lievs.  A.  N.  Wyck- 
off,  1873-'6;  D.  N.  Westveer,  1877:  J.  H.  Colton,  D.D., 
1878-'84.  At  the  present  time,  the  church  has  a  membership 
of  about  300;  the  S.  S.  numbers  600,  including  oflScers  and 
teachers;  the  whole  a  growing  work  and  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  Sups,  of  the  S.  S.  have  been  Messrs.  Geo.  E. 
BrinkerhofF,  Abram  J.  Beekman,  Henry  W.  Brewer,  deceased, 
and  C.  C.  Shelley.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $19,000,  including  lots. 


The  following  clergymen  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  resi- 
dents of  the  city  or  county  : 

Rev.  Jacob  West,  D.D.,  bom  1818,  at  Berne,  N.  Y.;  grad. 
Rutgers  Coll.,  1843;  Rutgers  Theol.  Sem.,  1845;  Cor.  Sec. 
Board  Dom.  Missions,  since  1868;  previous  locations,  Middle- 
burgh,  N.Y.,  1845-53;  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  1853-'6;  frequent  con- 
tributor  to  press;  settled  in  B'klyn.,  April,  1856. 

Rev.  Alfred  De  W.  Mason,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  1855;  grad. 
Amherst  Coll.,  1877;  and  Theol.  Sem.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
1880;  located  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  1880-'82;  Brooklyn,  1882-'4. 

Rev.  John  M.  Wagner,  born  in  Flonheim,  Germany,  1826; 
grad.  Rutgers  Coll.,  1853,  and  New  Brunswick  Theol.  Sem., 
1856;  located  Silver  Creek,  111.,  1856-'61;  WestLeyden,  N.  Y., 
1862-'63;  Melrose,  N.  Y.,  186B-'6;  B'klyn.,  1866-'84,  Pres. 
Germ.  Evang.  Home  for  Aged,  1879-'84. 

Rev.  John  A.  Lansing,  born  in  WatervUet,  N.  Y.;  grad. 
Union  Coll.,  1843,  and  New  Bmnswick  Theo.  Sem.,  1845;  was 
Pres.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Soc,  and  Vice-PreS.  Union  Coll. 
Alumni  Ass'n;  located  at  Saratoga,  1845-'48;  Bethlehem,  N. 
Y.,  1848-60;  Catskill,  1860-66;  Sec.  Board  of  Publication, 
1866-'75;  Chaplain  Amer.  Union  Chapel,  Rome,  1878; 
author  of  Ministerial  Support,  1854. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Strong  is  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Flatbush,  and  was  born  in  Flatbush,  1837;  grad.  Univ.  City 
of  New  York,  1855,  and  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  Theol.  Sem., 
1858;  ord.  1860;  located  at  Flatbush,  1858-'61;  New  Baltimore, 
N.  Y.,  1861-'9;  select  school,  Flatbush,  1870-'9;  Prin.  Eras- 
mus Hall  Academy,  1879-'84. 

Rev.  A.  P.  STOCKWELLis  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church m 
Gravesend,  and  was  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  1837;  grad.  Am- 
herst, 1863,  and  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  1865;  located  Pleasant 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  1865-'69;  MiUbrpok,  1869-'7a|  Gravesend, 
1873-'84, 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    CHURCHES. 


Episcopal  Churches.  —  During  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  maintained  un- 
disputed sway  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn. 
When  the  Episcopal  Church  first  made 
a  beginniug  here  is  not  certain.  Tradi- 
tion asserts  that  it  was  established  here 
as  early  as  1766;  but  the  statement  is  not 
substantiated  by  any  reliable  data. 
Probably  Episcopal  services  were  occa- 
sionally conducted  here  according  to 
circumstances  or  convenience,  but  no 
records  of  these  remain.  As  early  as 
1774,  a  proposition  was  made  to  erect 
a  church  by  lottery,  "conformable  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. " 
The  project  probably  failed.  It  is 
known  that,  from  about  1778  to  the 
.close  of  the  Revolution,  the  Rev.  James 
Sayer  was  stationed  here;  and,  that,  in 
the  spring  of  1784,  Rev.  George  Wright 
held  regular  services  in  the  house  of 
Garret  Rapelje  on  Pulton  street,  a  short 
distance  above  Front;  and  that,  in  the 
same  year,  the  congregation  removed  to 
the  barn  of  John  Middagh,  at  the  corner 
of  Henry,  Fulton  and  Poplar  streets  (see 
engraving  on  p.  Ill),  and  subsequently 
to  an  old  British  barrack  at  the  corner  of  Middagh  and  Fulton 
streets.  Not  long  afterward,  a  house  that  had  been  erected 
for  Mr.  Mattuck,  an  independent  preacher,  came  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  Mr.  Wright's  parishioners,  and  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Provost,  AprU  33d,  1787.  The  parish  was,  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  incorporated  as  "  The  Episcopal  church 
of  Brooklyn,"  with  the  following  trustees :  John  Cornell, 
Matthew  Gleaves,  Joshua  Sands,  Joseph  Sealey,  John  Van 
Notsrand,  Aquila  Giles  and  Henry  Stanton.  Mr.  Wright  was 
succeeded,  in  1789,  by  Rev.  Elijah  D.  Rattoone,  and  he  by 
Eev.  Ambrose  Hull.  Next  came  Rev.  Samuel  Nesbitt  in 
1793. 

On  the  sad  of  June,  1795,  the  church  was  reorganized  and 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  St.  AnrCs  Church,  a  title  which 
It  is  said  to  have  "tacitly  received  some  years  before,"  in 
compUment  to  Mrs.  Ann  Sands,  who,  with  her  husband  (Mr. 
Joshua  Sands),  had  been  its  most  liberal  donor. 

In  1798,  the  Rev.  John  Ireland  succeeded  to  the  rectorship, 
and  during  his  charge,  the  stone  church  was  built  on  the 
ground  given  by  Mr.  and  Mr.  Sands,  at  the  corner  of  Sands 
and  Washington  streets.  It  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1805. 

Subsequent  Rectors:  Revs.  Henry  James  Feltus,  1807-'14, 
181^'!^*"*™  Kenley  Henshaw,    1814-17  ;  Hugh    Smith, 

^m^'  ^^^^  ^^*'°^  Onderdonk  became  Rector  in  November, 
i»i!),  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties^  until  his 
^eotton  and  consecration  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 

for  f  ^r  '^^'^'^'  '^^  °'''^''''*'  ^^^"^  ^^^^  considered  unsafe 
walls'^  r  ^^^'  ™  consequence  of  the  damages  done  to  its 
takfin/  lu  P°^'^^'-'°ill  explosion  of  1808,  measures  were 
c^mtr    T*'°°°'^''"^^""'^™g-  March  31st,  1834,  the 

coMPPrlV?  V  f'  ""^^  *'^"'^°'i  ^^  lai<l'  and  the  church  was 
consecrated,  July  30,  I825. 


THE   SECOND  ST.   ANN'S  CHURCH   EDIFICE. 


In  1886,  a  new  parsonage  was  buUt,  where  Clark  street 
now  enters  Fulton  street,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  old  Epis- 
copal burying  ground. 

Other  Rectors  were:  Rev.  Charles  Pettit  Mollvaine,  from 
1838  to  1833,  when  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Ohio;  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Clark  Cutler,  1853  till  his  death  in  1863. 

Among  the  first  acts  under  his  rectorship,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Second  Sabbath-School,  from  the  overflow  of  the 
original  one.  In  August,  1838,  with  a  small  number  of  chil- 
dren, it  was  held  for  a  time  in  the  gallery  of  the  church;  then 
in  several  other  places,  until  it  was  finally  established,  in 
1837,  in  a  second  story  which  was  added  for  the  purpose,  to 
the  building  occupied  by  School  No.  1.  In  1839,  was  built  the 
third  rectory,  a  substantial  brick  house,  located  in  the  church 
yard,  fronting  Sands  street,  and  first  occupied  in  the  spring 
of  1840.  In  September,  1841,  a  parish  library  was  opened  to 
the  free  use  of  the  congregation.  In  the  year  1833,  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Ann's  inaugurated  an  orphan  asylum,  which  has 
since  efficiently  but  noiselessly  performed  its  appropriate 
work;  and  also  an  education  society,  which  had  many  years 
of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Charles  Bancroft  became  Assistant  Pastor  in  May,  1844. 
Rev.  Lawrence  H.  Mills  became  Rector,  in  March,  1864,  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cutler.  Steps  were  soon  afterward 
taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  church  and  chapel,  on 
the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Livingston  streets.  The  chapel 
was  opened  April  7th,  1867.  On  the  80th  of  May,  1867,  the 
present  Rector,  Noah  Hunt  Schenck,  D.  D.,  was  inducted  into 
the  rectorship,  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  church  edifice  was  laid.  The 
house  was  opened  for  worship,  October  30th,  1869.  A  chime 
of  nine  bells,  each  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  was  pre- 
sented as  an  Easter  oflEering,  in  1869,  by  the  Senior  Warden, 
Thomas  Messenger,  Esq. 
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The  church  was  consecrated,  free  from  debt,  on  Ascension 
Day,  1879.  Sittings  were  made  perpetually  free  by  the  con- 
dition which  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting  imposed,  when,  in  1878, 
he  donated  $70,000  to  complete  the  extinction  of  the  church 
debt. 

The  total  cost  of  the  church  was  $375,000.  Additional  ex- 
penditures, interest,  etc.,  have  swelled  the  amount  to  half  a 
mUlion.    The  seating  capacity  of  the  church  is  1,700. 

On  Ascension  Day,  1881,  a  memorial  window  was  placed 
in  the  chancel,  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Cutting. 

A  mission,  called  St.  Ann's  Souse,  has  been  established  in 
Prospect  St.,  near  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Ann's  Church.  It  is 
conducted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Ann's  ;  connected  with 
this  is  a  day  nursery,  conducted  by  the  parish  guild.  Its 
work  is  the  care  of  infants  while  their  mothers  are  at  labor 
for  their  support. 

St.  Ann's  has  (July,  1883)  676  communicants,  and  365  Sun- 
day-school scholars. 

Rev.  Noah  Hunt  Schenck,  D.D.,  born  in  Pennington,  N.  J., 
1825;  grad.  Princeton  Coll.,  1844.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  1847; 
practiced  Trenton,  1848,  and  Cincinnati,  1849-51;  grad.  Gam- 
bier  (O.)  Theol.  Sem.,  1853;  ord.,  1858;  located  Troy  and 
Hillsborough,  O.,  1853-'55;  Gambler,  O.,  1855-'57;  Chicago, 
1857-60;  Baltimore,  1860-'67;  St.  Ann's,  Bklyn,  1867-'84;  was 
Chaplain,  Kenyon  Coll.,  1855-'67;  of  St.  Nicholas  Soc,  1871 
-'84;  author  of  pub.  sermons,  addresses,  and  lectures. 

St.  John's  Church,  corner  of  Washington  and  Johnston 
streets,  was  erected  in  1826.  This  parish  owes  its  origin 
and  maintenance,  during  many  of  its  earlier  years,  to  the 
foresight  and  liberaUty  of  its  first  Rector,  the  Rev.  Evan  M. 
Johnson.  The  edifice,  built  by  him  at  his  own  expense,  on  his 
own  land,  and  for  several  years  generously  furnished  to  the 
congregation  free  of  cost,  was  first  opened  for  divine  service 
September  24th,  1826;  and  for  a  few  months  he  was  assisted 
in  the  services  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Hicks.      On  Easter  day, 


1837,  there  were  nineteen  communicants.  On  the  16th  of 
July  following,  the  church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hobart. 
The  attendance  continuing  to  increase,  it  was  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  in  1882,  and  purchased  by  the  con- 
gregation. In  1835,  Rev.  Jacob  W.  Diller  became  Assistant 
Minister;  and,  in  1841,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Patterson  officiated  in 
the  same  relation,  followed  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Henry,  U.D. 
in  1843.  A  few  years  later,  quite  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  church.  In  July,  1847,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  withdrew,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
faithful  service  without  remuneration.  His  successors  were 
Rev.  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  D.  D..  1847-'50;  Rev.  N.  A.  Oke- 
son,  D.D.,  1851-'52;  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Guion,  D.  D.,  1853-'62. 

The  renovation  and  re-fitting  of  the  church  edifice  was 
corhpleted  in  1862.  Other  Rectors  :  Rev.  George  F.  Seymour, 
D.D.,  1863-'67,  aided  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Spaffard,  Assist^ 
ant  Minister  of  the  parish,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Barges, 
D.D.,  1867-'69. 

In  1868,  the  old  building,  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and 
Johnson  sts.,  was  sold  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  chapel 
was  laid  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  ave.  and  St.  John's  place, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1869.  This  chapel  is  of  red  sandstone, 
and  has  about  four  hundred  sittings.  A  rectory  of  the  same 
material  adjoins  it.     The  cost  of  both  was  about  |40,000. 

Rev.  R.  E.  Terry  was  Rector,  1869-74,  when  the  present 
Rector,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Pycott,  was  called.  The  parish  is 
quite  prosperous.  St.  John's  has  (July,  1883)  350  communi- 
cants and  193  Sunday-school  scholars. 

St.  Paul's  Free  Church  was  the  offspring  of  St.  Ann's. 
Rev.  Thomas  Pyne  (who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  com- 
mencing and  forwarding  this  work)  was  engaged  as  mission- 
ary. During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  services  were 
held  in  the  public  school-room  in  Middagh  street,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  who,  with  but  a  sin- 
gle exception,  were  connected  with  St.  Ann's  Church.  The 
Sabbath-school,  also,  was  conducted  by  teachers  drawn 
mostly  from  St.  Ann's  congregation.  In  1834,  a  building  in 
Pearl  street,  now  Concord,  was  purchased  and  refitted  for 
this  church.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Brittain  became  Rector  in  June, 
1885.  The  enterprise  was  maintained  whoUy  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  it  languished  until,  in  1839  or  '40,  the  edi- 
fice was  sold,  and  services  were  suspended  till  a  reorganiza- 
tion was  effected,  under  the  name  of  Calvary  Church,  with 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lewis,  Rector.  During  some  years  the  parish 
was  prosperous.  John  J.  Fish,  D.  D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Lewis, 
but  left  in  1849.  The  parish  was  not  prosperous  after  Mr. 
Fish  resigned,  and,  in  1861,  it  ceased  to  exist. 

Trinity  Church  was  organized  in  March,  1835.  Eight  lots 
were  donated  on  Clinton  avenue,  between  Atlantic  and  Ful- 
ton avenues,  by  George  W.  Pine,  and  a  stone  edifice,  60  by 
45,  erected.  The  Rectors  of  the  church  were,  m  suc- 
cession. Revs.  D.  V.  M.  Johnson,  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Coit  and  E. 
C.  Shimeall.  In  1841,  the  parish  having  become  embarrassed, 
public  worship  was  discontinued,  and  the  church  was  sold; 
but  was  purchased,  and  the  services  were  revived  by  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Luke's. 

Christ  Church,  corner  of  Clinton  and  Harrison  streets,  had 
its  inception  in  the  labors  principally  of  the  members  of  St. 
Ann's  pai-ish.  The  parish  was  organized  and  recognized  m 
the  diocese.  May  18,  1835.  Services  were  first  held  in  1837, 
in  a  chapel  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Pacific  streets,  where 
the  pulpit  was  temporarUy  supplied  by  Rev.  C.  S.  He^, 
Fred.  C.  Goodwin,  Prof.  Turner  and  Kingston  Goddard.  Mr. 
Goddai-d  became  Rector  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Seely  Stone  in  1841. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  new  church,  on  the  comer  of  Oim- 
ton  and  Harrison  streets,  was  laid  June  36, 1841,  and  the 
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church  was  consecrated  July  28th,  1843.    The  cost  of  the 
Btructure  alone  was  $38,000. 

EectorB:— Eev.  E.  H.  Canfield,  D.  D.,  1853-'68  ;  Est.  Lucius 
W.  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  in  1869-'84.  In  1856,  the  chapel  and 
Sunday-school  accommodations  were  enlarged  to  nearly 
,  double  their  previous  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000. 
In  1861,  a  Mission  Chapel  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Clinton 
and  Luqueer  streets,  and  organized  as  the  Church  of  Our 
Savimr  in  1867.  Another  very  successful  mission,  Christ 
Church  Chapel,  on  Red  Hook  Point,  is  novr  supported  by 
Christ  Church,  under  the  charge,  successively,  of  Eevs.  Wil- 
liam Hyde,  Carlos  E.  Butler,  Charles  H.  Tucker,  and  William 
Hyde  again.  It  has  (July,  1883)  177  communicants  and  560 
Sunday-school  scholars.  Eevs.  Wm.  B.  Bodine,  E.  L.  Stod- 
dard, C.  H.  Nicholson,  A.  B.  Carver  and  Bishop  Falkner 
have  been  Assistant  Ministers  under  Br.  Bancroft. 

The  church  not  only  has  no  debt,  but  has  a  surplus  in  its 
treasury.  It  has  (July,  1883)  519  communicants  and  852 
Sunday-school  scholars. 

St.  Mary's  Church  commenced  as  a  Sunday-school,  on 
Classen  avenue,  at  the  Wallabout,  in  1886.  Here  Rev.  D.  V. 
M.  Johnson  held  afternoon  services  during  about  6  months. 
In  1837,  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter  became  Superintendent  of  the 
school,  and  lay-reader  to  a  small  congregation.  In  that  year 
a  small  edifice  was  erected,  and  the  church  called  St.  Mary's 
was  organized.  The  church  was  consecrated  Feb.  1,  1840, 
and  enlarged  in  1841.  During  the  first  six  years,  Revs.  John 
Messenger,  Mr.  Hunter  (who  had  taken  deacon's  orders), 
Thomas  T.  Guion  and  John  A.  Spooner  had  charge.  Eev. 
John  W.  Shackleford  became  Rector  in  Nov.,  1849.  In 
1856,  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  father  of  the  church,  became 
Rector,  and  ground  for  a  new  church  edifice  was  pur- 
chased on  Classon  avenue  near  Myrtle.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  in  1858,  and  the  church  was  opened  the  next  year.  The 
cost  of  church  and  grounds  was  $32,000,  and  the  sittings  were 
made  free.    A  rectory  was  soon  added. 

In  1864,  the  church  debt  was  extinguished,  and  the  building 
was  consecrated.  Ground  was  purchased,  and  a  rectory  was 
built  near  the  church ,  and  the  entire  property  is  free  from  debt. 

In  1873,  a  chapel  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Park  avenue 
andSkillman  street,  and  this  was  enlarged  in  1881. 

Two  day-schools  are  maintained  in  the  parish;  one  at  the 
school-room  of  the  church,  the  other  at  the  branch.  The  be- 
nevolent work  of  this  parish  is  efficiently  sustained  by  its 
members.  Eev.  Dr.  Johnson  is  still  the  Rector;  Eev.  Alonzo 
E.  Diller,  Asst.  Min.  St.  Mary's  has  (July,  1883)  506  com- 
municants and  681  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Emmanuel  Church,  in  Sidney  place,  was  incorporated  in 

1841,  and  a  neat  brick  edifice  was  finished  and  consecrated  hi 

1842.  Eev.  Kingston  Goddard  was  the  first  Pastor,  followed 
in  1844  by  Rev.  Francis  Vmton,  D.  D.  A  large  and  costly 
cbuich  was  built  a  few  years  later.  A  new  organization 
under  the  name  of  Grace  Church,  was  effected  in  1847;  the 
building  was  sold,  and  another  edifice  was  erected  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Hicks  street  and  Grace  Court. 

Calvary  Free  Church,  on  Pearl  st.,  near  Concord,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Bartow,  on  the  dissolution  of  St. 
i-auls  congregation,  about  1840.  Mr.  Barlow  refitted  and 
wmsbedthe  church  at  his  own  expense,  and  invited  Eev. 

m.  H.  Lewis  to  take  the  pastoral  charge,  which  he  held 

,  '^™®'  1847.  Subsequently,  the  accommodations  were 
Miarged  by  Mr.  Barlow,  at  his  own  expense.    Rev.  John 

sb,  D.  D.,  became  Rector  after  Mr.  Lewis;  but,  in  1849,  he 
resigned,  and  in  1861  the  parish  ceased  to  exist, 
of  th    w  *^''"'^*  ^^^  ^  ^^"^^  considered  the  parent  church 
erp   t-     J  ^""^y-  ^  "10*  only  a  large  portion  of  the  con- 
K  egation,but  its  founder.  Rector,  organist,  choir  and  sexton, 


all  became  connected  with  the  latter,  in  the  same  rela- 
tions. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  on  Clinton  avenue,  was  a  reorganization, 
Dec.  14, 1841  (and  incorporated  27th  same  month),  from  the  ele- 
ments of  Ti-inity  Church,  and  occupied  the  same  edifice.  It  was 
in  charge  of  Rev.  D.  V.  M.  Johnson,  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
until  April,  1842,  when  the  Eev.  Jacob  W.  Diller  was  called 
to  the  rectorship,  the  church  then  having  26  communicants. 
The  church  edifice  was  enlarged  by  the  extension  of  the  nave 
and  the  addition  of  two  transepts,  in  1853,  at  an  outlay  of 
$15,000.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  the  pew  system  was  abolished, 
and  St.  Luke's  began  its  career  as  a  free  church. 

In  1878,  Eev.  Jas.  W.  Sparks  was  called  as  Assistant  Minis- 
ter. In  December,  1379,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  the 
Rector,  who  had  ministered  to  the  congregation  during 
thirty-eight  years,  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he  was 
retired  as  Rector  emeritus,  with  a  suitable  competency.  A 
call  was  at  once  extended  to  Rev.  George  E.  Vandewater, 
and  he  entered  on  his  pastoral  duties,  Feb.  1,  1880.  Easter  of 
that  year  was  signalized  by  the  cancellation  of  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  church,  and  the  inception  of  a  firm  resolve  that 
from  thenceforth  its  ground  and  structures  should  be  free, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  On  June  28,  of  that  year,  the 
steamer  Seawanhaka,  on  which  the  Eev.  Dr.  Diller  was  a 
passenger,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  New  York  harbor,  and 
the  venerable  Rector  emeritus  perished  in  the  flames. 

During  the  years  1880  and  1881  a  chancel  extension  was 
erected — solid,  substantial  and  impressing— having  five  hand- 
some stained-glass  windows,  and  covering  a  beautiful  marble 
altar  and  reredos,  as  well  as  a  fine  tablet  "  in  memoriam  "  of 
the  late  Eev.  Father  Diller.  A  new  organ  chamber  and  a 
new  organ  (the  third  largest  in  the  city)  have  been  added  ; 
also,  a  new  bell  of  3,000  pounds  weight.  A  new  chapel  has 
been  erected,  and  the  Parish  Hall,  on  Vanderbilt  avenue,  has 
been  repaired  and  improved.  The  total  expense  of  these  im- 
provements was  $43,500.  .  The  church  is  free  from  debt. 

Eev.  Joseph  Eeynolds,  Jr.,  is  Assistant  Minister,  and  the 
church  has  (July,  1883)  813  communicants  and  394  Sunday- 
school  scholars.  

Rev.  Jacob  W.  Diller,  D.  D.  ,  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  Sept. 
9,  1810,  was  educated  at  the  Flushing  Institute,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  April,  1834,  at  St.  George's  Church,  Flushing. 
A  year  later,  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood,  and  served 
as  assistant  in  St.  John's,  Brooklyn,  for  three  years.  He 
then  went  to  Middlebury,  Vt.,  remaining  four  years.  In 
1842,  he  was  called  to  St.  Luke's  Parish,  Brooklyn,  at  its  or- 
ganization. St.  Luke's  was  then  a  little  chapel,  standing  in 
a  cornfield,  on  the  extreme  outskirts  of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Diller 
worked  hard  and  spared  not  himself  in  the  cause  (  f  his  Mas- 
ter. Through  his  labors  the  church  was  greatly  increased 
and  a  new  edifice  erected.  His  life  was  suddenly  terminated 
July  3,  1880,  by  the  burning  of  the  Seawanhaka,  on  which 
he  was  a  passenger.  His  life  was  a  pure  exemplification  of 
piety,  charity,  doctrine  and  devotion.  His  profound  earnest- 
ness for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  his  people  en- 
deared him  to  them  in  a  wonderful  way. 


Rev.  George  R.  Van  De  Water,  bom  in  Flushing,  L.  I., 
1854 ;  grad.  CorneU  Univ.  1874,  and  Gen.  Theol.  Sem  ,  N.  Y., 
1877;  is  a  trustee  of  Theo.  Sem.;  located  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 
1876-'80;  Brooklyn,  1880-'84. 

St.  Thomas'  Church  was  organized  in  1843  as  a  free  church, 
by  Rev.  John  F.  Messenger.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  R.  H. 
Bourne,  1846-51,  and  he,  by  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Walker,  1851-'52; 
Eev.  John  Frederic  Schroeder,  1853.  In  1853,  the  church 
edifice  was  sold  to  a  German  Catholic  society  for  $4,500. 
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The  congregation  of  St.  Thomas  removed  to  Bridge  street 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  separated. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.— The  erection  of  this 
noble  and  expensive  edifice  was  wholly  the  work  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Edgar  J.  Bartow.  He  not  only  supervised  the  design, 
but  hired  much  of  the  labor  by  the  day.  It  is  believed  that 
the  cost  of  the  church  and  chapel  was  about  |175,000.  The 
chapel  was  opened  June  7,  1846,  and  the  church,  April  25, 
1847  by  Eev.  W.  H.  Lewis,  D.  D.,  who  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  by  Mr.  Bai-tow.  The  parish  was  duly 
organized  Nov.  27,  1851.  Dr.  Lewis  was  called  to  the  rector- 
Bhip,  and  Eev.  T.  Stafford  Drowne  elected  Assistant  Minister, 
havtog  served  in  that  capacity  since  Nov.  1,  1848.  In  1856, 
the  congregation  purchased  the  church  (not  completed)  for 
$100,000,    It  was  consecrated  September  23d  of  the  same 

year. 

Dr.  Lewis  resigned  the  rectorship  in  1860,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Bev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn.  The  debt  of  the  con- 
gregation was  nearly  extinguished;  the  tower  and  spire  were 
completed  at  a  cost  of  |65,000;  the  rectory  was  re- purchased, 
and  very  large  sums  were  annually  contributed  for  benevo- 
lent purposes. 

Upon  being  consecrated  Bishop  of  Long  Island,  January 
27, 1869,  Dr.  Littlejohn  retired  from  the  rectorship;  and  was 
succeeded,  March  1st,  1869,  by  the  present  Eector,  Charles  H. 
Hall,  D.  D.;  Eev.  Harry  O.  Lacey,  Assist.  Min.  The  clergy 
connected  with  the  church  as  assistant  ministers  during  the 
first  rectorship  were:  Rev.  T.  Stafford  Drowne,  November 
16th,  1848,  to  May  7th,  1858;  Eev.  Henry  T.  Gregory  for  a 
short  time,  followed  by  Rev.  Cornelius  B.  Smith,  who  con- 
tmued  to  February  1st,  1860.  When  Dr.  Littlejohn  assumed 
the  rectorate,  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor  Root  wss  assistant  for 
a  few  months,  succeeded  by  Eev.  John  C.  Middleton  from 
October  31st,  1860,  to  Easter  1863.  In  the  following  October, 
Rev.  John  H.  Rogers  became  assistant,  after  whose  with- 
drawal in  1865,  temporary  services  were  rendered  by  the  Revs. 
J.  D.  Philip  and  Charles  H.  Van  Dyne  in  1866.  Early  in 
1867,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Newton  was  appointed  Assistant 
Minister.  The  church  has  (July,  1883)  750  communicants 
and  231  Sunday-school  scholars. 

In  1871,  a  mission  was  established  by  this  church  in  Myrtle 
aTenue.  In  1875,  this  was  transferred  to  the  old  St.  Ann's 
church  building  in  Washington  street;  and,  when  this  was 
demoUshed  by  the  Bridge  Company,  in  1879,  the  church  edi- 
fice of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Society  in  Duffield 
street,  between  Myrtle  and  Willoughby  avenues,  was  pur- 
chased and  refitted  at  an  expense  of  $25,000,  and  it  is  now  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  under  the  charge  of  Eev.  William 
Short.  It  has  (July,  1883)  190  communicants  and  306  Sunday- 
school  scholars. 


Edgar  John  Bartow,  bom  on  the  29th  of  April,  1809,  at 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  was  a  son  of  Augustus  Bartow,  of  Pelham 
Manor,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  a  descendant  of  Gen. 
Bertaut,  of  Brittany,  a  French  Protestant,  who  fled  to  Eng- 
land some  time  before  1673.  The  different  branches  of  his 
family  m  England  and  this  country  were  early  distinguished 
for  their  attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  efforts 
to  extend  it;  and  many  of  the  name  have  been  connected 
with  its  ministry. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Bartow's  family,  in  1816, 
removed  to  New  York  city;  and,  in  1830,  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Brooklyn,  and  were  members  of  St.  Ann's  parish, 
Mr.  Bartow  filling,  at  different  times,  the  position  of  teacher, 
librarian  and  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school.  On  the  13th 
ot  November,  1838,  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Constable,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  B.  Pierrepont,  of  Brooklyn,  a  per- 


son of  kindred  tastes,  who  shared  in  a  remarkable  degree 
his  unostentatious  and  liberal  spirit. 

Mr.  Bartow's  business,  from  youth,  was  the  manufacture 
of  paper;  and,  during  his  more  prosperous  days,  he  devoted 
his  means  and  influence  with  Christian  fidelity  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  and  especially  to  every  local  organiza- 
tion or  object  in  which  he  could  be  useful.  For  years  after  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  opened,  he  liberally  aided  the 
congregation  of  Calvary  Church  in  maintaining  their  services, 
presenting  the  use  of  the  building;  and  no  one  in  this  com- 
munity contributed  more  towards  relieving  the  necessities  of 
the  poor.  In  secular  matters  he  was  also  identified  with 
every  movement  that  concerned  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  Brooklyn. 

He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  laying  out  of  streets,  in 
the  erection  of  houses  and  public  buildings,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Montague  Street  Ferry,  having 
built,  at  an  outlay  of  over  $45,000,  the  stone  archways  and 
inclined  plane  from  the  Heights  to  the  river. 

In  politics,  although  not  an  active  participator,  he  was  in 
his  sympathies  a  Democrat,  and  in  1846  was  chosen  by  that 
party  as  its  candidate  for  Mayor;  but  he  declined  the  honor, 
although  he  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  been  elected. 
Thoroughly  retired  and  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
fond  of  the  congenial  society  of  a  few,  whom  he  knew  in- 
timately and  loved,  he  shrank  as  far  as  possible  from  public 
notice  and  commendation. 

His  wife  died  in  1855 ;  and,  in  1860,  Mr.  Bartow  married 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Col.  John  M.  Gamble,  U.  S.  M.,  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Brooklyn  (al- 
though his  business  avocations  called  him  frequently  to  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  Chelsea 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  was  president),  until 
his  death,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1864. 


Rev.  Charles  H.  Hall,  D.D.,  born  1820,  at  Augusta,  Ga.; 
grad.  Yale,  1842,  and  gen.  Theol.  Sem.,  1844;  Eector  at  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Johnisland,  So.  Ca.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  located  Brooklyn,  March  1,  1869;  author  of 
Notes  on  the  Gospels,  2  vols.  Protestant  Ritualism,  Church 
of  the  Household,  Spina  Christi,  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  and 
published  sermons. 


Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights,  was  organized  (See  Em- 
manuel Church)  May  3d,  1847,  with  Eev.  Dr.  Francis  Vinton, 
first  Eector.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice  on  Hicks 
street  and  Grace  court  was  laid  June  29th,  1848,  and  on 
Christmas  Day,  1848,  it  was  opened  free  from  debt.  It  was 
consecrated  June  29th,  1849.  Dr. Vinton  wassucceeded  on  his 
resignation  (to  become  Assistant  Minister  in  Trinity  Church, 
New  York)  in  1855,  by  Eev.  Jared  B.  Flagg,  and  he  by 
Eev.  Eugene  Hoffman,  in  Feb.,  1864;  followed  by  Eev.  Ben- 
jamin H.  Paddock,  D.  D.,  in  May,  1869.  The  present  Eec- 
tor William  A.  Snively,  S.  T.  D.,  succeeded  Dr.  Paddock  in 
1874.  Eev.  Henry  T.  Scudder  is  Assistant  Minister.  Grace 
Church  has  (July,  1883)  360  communicants  and  300  Sunday- 
school  scholars.  It  has  a  parish  school,  and  also  supports 
Qraoe  Chapel,  in  High  street,  near  the  Navy  Yard. 


Eev.  William  A.  Snively,  S.  T.  D.,  born  in  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  1833;  grad.  Dickinson  Coll.  Pa.,  1853;  tutor  Dick.  Coll., 
1853-'5;  S.  T.  D.,  Columbia,  1875;  located  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, Albany,  Brooklyn,  1874r-'84;  author  of  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play,  1881;  Cathedral  System,  1879;  Genealogical 
Memoranda,  1883;  Active  in  the  U.  S,  Sanitary  Com. 
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GRACE   CH0HCH,   BEOOKLTN  HEIGHTS.      (See  previous  page.) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Reformation. — A 
parish  under  this  name  was  organized  September  20,  1847, 
by  the  labors,  and  under  the  pastoral  charge,  of  the  Eev. 
Thomas  S.  Britton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlantic  street,  in 
South  Brooklyn.  Sei'vices  were  first  held  in  a  school-room 
on  the  corner  of  Henry  and  Atlantic  streets.  Mr.  Britton, 
however,  abjured  Episcopacy,  in  1848,  and  united  himself 
with  the  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  and  the  church  became  extinct. 

Grace  Church  Chapel  (St.  Michael's  Church),  was  com- 
menced in  1847  by  the  Eev.  Evan  M.  Johnson,  in  a  room  in 
Marshall  street,  near  the  Jackson  ferry,  where  meetings  were 
first  held  in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  successful,  and 
soon  leased  from  the  city,  for  ten  years,  the  "Eastern 
Market,"  in  High  street,  and  first  held  services  there  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848.  Soon  an  addition  of  40  by  50  feet  was  built. 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Webbe  was  Assistant  Rector  from  1849  to  1869. 
The  church  was  incorporated,  and  a  parsonage  worth  about 
$3,500,  was  erected.  A  new  church  edifice  and  rectory,  of 
brick,  were  erected  in  1866,  on  High  street,  near  Gold;  the 
same  that  is  now  occupied  as  Grace  Church  Chapel. 

In  1870,  the  property  was  purchased  by.  Bishop  Littlejohn, 
and  placed  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  William  M. 
Willian.  In  March,  1871,  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights, 
purchased  this  church  property,  continuing  the  services  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Willian  till  his  resignation,  June  15,  1875.  He  was 
succeeded,  in  September,  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Tighe,  as  Assistant 
Minister  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn  Heights,  in  charge  of 
Grace  Church  Chapel. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tighe,  a  very  large  amount 
of  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
founder  in  planting  the  church  in  this  locality  has  been 
demonstrated.  Grace  Chapel  has  (July,  1883)  108  communi- 
cants and  301  Sunday-school  scholars. 

St.  Peter's. — This  parish  was  commenced  about  the  year- 
1847,  by  a  few  individuals  who  worshiped  at  first  in  a  large 
brick  building  in  Powers  street,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Rev.  William  Staunton.  The  parish  was  regularly  organized 
May  18,  1848,  and  the  congregation,  which  subsequently  wor- 
shiped in  a  brick  building,  in  Atlantic  street,  near  Nevins 
street,  gradually  increased  in  numbers  and  strength. 


In  1849,  Rev.  John  Stearns  became  Rector ;  and,  in  June 
1850,  the  corner-stone  of  a  church  was  laid  at  the  junction  of 
Atlantic  and  Bond  streets.  Mr.  Steams  resigned  in  the  spriag 
of  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  A.  Paddock;  and,  in 
1856,  the  congregation  requiring  a  larger  house,  a  new  struc- 
ture was  erected  on  State  street,  near  Bond.  It  was  opened 
in  Jany.,  1857,  and  consecrated,  after  the  extinguishment  of 
the  debt,  in  1865.     Its  total  cost  was  about  $45,000. 

Rev.  Mr.  Paddock,  in  1880,  was  consecrated  a  Bishop,  and 
the  present  Rector,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Tibbals,  was  called  early 
in  1881.  An  elegant  and  commodious  rectory,  the  gift  of  a 
single  parishioner,  was  built  in  1874.  St.  Peter's  Church  has 
(July,  1883)  356  communicants,  and  383  Sunday-school 
scholars. 

A  Mission  School  was  commenced  by  members  of  the 
parish,  in  March,  1859,  and  a  chapel  was  afterward  erected 
in  Wyckoff  street,  near  Bond,  where  the  school  has  since 
been  held. 

Rev.  Chakles  A.  Tibbals,  born  at  Suffield,  Gt.,  1853;  grad. 
Yale  College,  1872;  Theo.  Sem.,  1874 ;  located  Red  Bank,  N. 
J.,  1878-81;  Bklyn.,  1881. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Clinton,  comer  of  CarroU  street.  This 
parish  was  organized  on  Christmas  Day,  1849,  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  P.  Labagh.  The  original 
church  edifice,  built  in  1850,  consisted  of  a  nave,  tower  and 
spire.  Transepts  were  added  in  1852,  making  it  cruciform, 
with  a  recessed  chancel.  In  June,  1858,  the  Eev.  T.  Stafford 
Drowne  became  Rector.  The  steady  growth  of  the  congrega- 
tion rendered  necessary  a  second  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing in  1860. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  church  edifice  was  laid 
June  27,  1867,  and  the  church  was  first  occupied,  September, 
1869.  It  is  of  Greenwich  blue-stone,  with  Ohio  and  Jersey 
free-stone  trimmings.  It  is  145  by  72  feet,  and  60  feet  in 
height.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000,  and  the  cost,  with 
the  site,  was  |150,000.  A  stone  chapel  stands  in  the  rear  of 
the  church,  85  by  84  feet  in  size.    Its  cost  was  14,000. 

This  church  was  the  first  in  Brooklyn  to  introduce  a  sur- 
pliced  choir.  Dr.  Drowne  resigned  his  rectorship  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1875,  to  become  the  Secretary  of  the  Diocese 
of  Long  Island;  and  was  succeeded,  February  1,  1877,  by  the 
present  Rector,  Rev.  Warren  C.  Hubbard.  Eev.  C.  Ellis 
Stevens  is  Assibtant  Minister.  St.  Paul's  Church  has  (July, 
1883)  835  communicants  and  325  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Rev.  Warren  C.  Hubbard,  born  in  Brooklyn,  1847 ;  grad. 
Syracuse  Univ.,  1871;  and  in  Theol.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T., 
1873;  located  Seneca  Falls,  1878-'77;  Brooklyn,  1877-'84. 

St.  Mark's  Church,  formerly  in  lleet  street,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  missionary  effort  undertaken  by  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  year  1850,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  liberality  of  the  other  Episcopalian 
congregations  of  the  city. 

A  plain  substantial  edifice  was  erected,  the  expense  of 
which  was  defrayed  whoEy  by  free-will  offerings.  It  was 
opened  October  6th,  1850,  Rev.  Francis  Peck  becommg  its 
first  Rector.  .     , 

OriginaUy  established  as  a  free  church,  and  sustamett 
chiefly  by  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  it  wa^,  in  185e, 
tin-own  upon  its  own  resources,  and  resorted  to  the  rentmgo 
the  pews  for  its  necessary  support. 

Rectors:-Revs.  Edmund  Embury,  1859;  Thomas  G.Cai-ver, 
1859-'61;  F.  Cornell,  1861-'9.  In  1859,  the  congregation  so  a 
their  church  edifice  and  erected  a  new  building  on  JJeJvm 
avenue,  opposite  Fort  Greene.  This  they  sold,  in  1865  ana 
purchased  the  church  previously  occupied  by  the  co^ 
gation  of  the  Messiah,  in  Adelphi  street,  near  DeJiaio 
avenue. 


ECCLESIASTICAL    OBQANIZATIONS. 
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Kev  William  T.  Fitch  was  Rector  from  1869-'75,  and  Rev. 
Spencer  S.  Roche,  1875-'84  St.  Mark's  Church  has  (July,  1883) 
390  communicants  and  3Q9  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer.— This  parish  was  org.  April  14, 
1853  and  incorporated  in  the  following  December.  The 
original  board  of  trustees  were:  Messrs.  F.  A.  Huntington, 
Wm.  H.  Beare,  John  D.  Cocks,  "W.  Cooper,  A.  H.  Washburne, 
J  C.Pelham,  Frederick  Lacey  and  William  Poole.  These 
also  conBtituted  the  first  vestry,  with  the  addition  of  Messrs. 
R.  Ford,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Rawlings. 

Having  leased  a  hall  over  the  old  butcher's  shop,  on  the 
comer  of  Fulton  avenue  and  Elm  place  (since  destroyed  by 
fire),  the  congregation,  which  was  largely  drawn  from  St. 
Peter's  parish,  began  its  work  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  D.  W.  Tolf ord.  Shortly  after  this  the  Rev.  D.  P. 
Sanford  assumed  the  rectorship,  Nov.  13,  1853.  He  wrote  in 
the  parish  records :  "  At  this  time  the  number  of  communi- 
cants was  about  thirty-five.  The  attendance  had  been 
fluctuating,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  settled  pastor,  and  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  permanence  of  the  congregation."  At  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  there  was  forty-four 
communicants,  and  just  one  year  from  that  time  there  were 
seventy-four,  with  a  congregation  numbering  over  two 
hundred.  On  May  20,  1854,  a  receipt  was  given  for  the  first 
payment  on  the  lots  of  ground  purchased  by  the  parish,  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  ave.  and  Pacific  st.  The  price  was 
|9,500,  but  Mr.  W.  B.  Loyd  deducted  $3,500  as  his  subscrip- 
tion. On  this  ground  a  brick  chapel,  85  by  80  feet,  was 
erected,  also  a  beU  tower,  9  by  9  feet,  and  about  60  feet  high. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Walton  and  F.  D.  Norris,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  G.  Wheeler.  The  contract  price  was  $8,- 
700,  and  ground  was  broken  about  Sept.  1,  1854.  On  Sept. 
37, 1854,  the  parish  was  admitted  to  union  with  the  Diocesan 
Convention  of  New  York.  The  chapel  was  first  opened  for 
divine  service  on  Easter  Eve,  1855,  the  sermon  being  preached 
bytheRt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Whitehouse,  Bishop  of  Illinois;  and  the 
next  day  being  Easter,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  Bishop  of 
New  York,  administered  the  rite  of  Holy  Confirmation  to 
eleven  persons.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford  resigned  his  position 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  1858.  The  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Putnam  succeeded  him  on  the  first  Sunday  of  July  following, 
but,  from  illness,  he  resigned  the  rectorship  May  24,  1859. 
The  parish  has  placed,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
Burdett,  a  beautiful  memorial  window  to  record  his  faithful 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Edward  Jessup  succeeded  in  August, 
1859.  He  labored  for  a  number  of  years,  extinguishing  the 
old  indebtedness  of  nearly  $14,000,  and  continually  accumu. 
lating  money  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  edifice. 

On  April  34, 1865,  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  stone  church 
was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese^  Horatio  Potter, 
D.p.,  LL.D.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  October,  the  old  brick 
buUding  was  temporary  abandoned,  and,  on  Christmas  day, 

1865,  the  main  body  of  the  new  church  was  opened  for  ser- 
vice; the  unfinished  chou:  and  chancel  being  partitioned  off. 
Oathe  fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  being  the  6th  day  of  July, 

1866,  all  things  being  at  length  in  readiness,  and  the  screen  re- 
moved, the  entire  structure  was  formally  opened  for  worship 
and  service  of  Ahnighty  God.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Quintard, 
of  Tennessee,  ofaciated  and  preached. 

The  contract  price  for  the  new  church  was  $33,000,  the 
total  amount  expended  for  furniture  and  building  was  $31,- 
500,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  P.  C.  Keeley,  of  Brooklyn. 
Ihe  edifice  is  of  blue  gneiss  stone,  in  the  early  English  style, 
with  lateral  porches,  and  buttresses  of  stone.  The  interior  is 
exquisitely  polychromed,  at  a  cost  of  $1,700,  and  is  a  work  of 
Me  onoioest  decorative  art.  The  altar  and  font  are  of  white 
wn  stone,  beautifully  carved;  and  the  organ  was  built  by 


Johnson,  of  Westfield,  Mass.     The  seating  capacity  is  from 
650  to  700,  there  being  154  pews. 

Rev.  Ferris  Tripp  was  associated  with  Mr.  Jessup  as  Assist- 
ant Minister,  from  1869  to  1873.  Mr.  Jessup  was  buried  from 
the  church  on  the  3d  of  May,  1873;  and  in  October,  1873,  a 
mural  tablet  was  placed  in  the  church,  to  his  memory. 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Leonard  was  his  successor;  and  he  entered  on 
his  duties  May  5,  1873. 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  the  old  brick  building,  being  the 
original  church  built  in  1855,  was  torn  down;  and  a  new 
stone  chapel  and  bell-tower  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  in- 
cluding furniture  and  a  fine  chapel  organ.  This  building 
seats  500.  It  has  also  a  beautiful  study  for  the  Rector,  a 
vestry  and  a  music  room.  There  are  five  memorial  windows 
of  stained  glass  placed  in  its  walls;  and  it  opens  into  the 
church  proper  by  glass  doors.  The  present  income  from  the 
pew  rental  of  the  parish  is  $8,000,  which  more  than  meets  all 
current  expenses. 

The  Parish  Working  organizations  are  the  following  :  In- 
dustrial  School  for  Girls;  Mission  School  for  Boys;  Mothers' 
Meetings;  Parish  Guild,  for  all  ladies  of  the  parish;  Benevo- 
lent Association,  an  organization  which  receives,  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  winter  months,  money  pledged  for  assist- 
ing the  worthy  poor. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Leonard  resigned  the  rectorship  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1881,  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  Williamson  Smith,  S.  T.  D., 
officiated  as  Rector,  Sept.  1,  1881,  to  July  1,  1883;  and  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Treat,  from  Sept.  1,  1883,  to  the  present  time.  Rev. 
Ferris  Tripp  is  Assistant  Minister.  The  church  has  (July, 
1883)  625  communicants  and  538  Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Church  of  the  BMieemer  maintains 
a  library  and  free-reading  room,  on  Atlantic  avenue,  between 
4th  and  5th  avenues;  and  assists  the  Rector  in  Parish  work. 

Day  Nursery,  500  Warren  st.-  Owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
Sister  in  charge,  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  Day  Nursery 
suspended  operations  in  November,  1881,  until  a  suitable  per- 
son can  be  obtained  to  take  charge  of  it. 

A  summary  of  items  for  the  past  38  years  gives  the  follow- 
ing result :  Baptisms,  960;  Confirmations,  636;  Marriages, 
353;  Burials,  572.  As  near  as  can  be  calculated,  the  money 
raised  in  the  Parish  for  all  purposes,  amounts  to  $300,000. 

The  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Greene  ave.,  cor.  Clermont, 
was  org.  August  23d,  1850,  under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Newman,  with  twenty  communicants. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  Rector,  from  June,  1851,  tUl 
June,  1858;  Rev.  Ootavius  Perinchief,  1858-'59;  Rev.  George 
E.  Thrall,  1859-'69:  Rev.  Richard  B.  Duane,  D.D.,  1869-'73; 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Baker,  1873-'84. 

The  fljrst  edifice  was  erected  in  1853,  and  was  enlarged  in 
1859,  at  a  total  expense  of  more  than  $8,000.  In  1863,  the 
edifice  being  found  too  small  for  the  congregation,  the 
vestry  purchased  a  large,  unfinished  brick  structure,  upon 
the  corner  of  Greene  and  Clermont  avenues,  originally 
erected  for  the  Presbyterians,  and  capable  of  seating  a  thou- 
sand persons.  The  sum  paid  was  $35,000,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice  cost  $64,000  additional.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,130.  In  1878,  all  indebtedness  was  extinguished. 
The  Church  of  the  Messiah  has  (July,  1883)  790  communicants, 
and  380  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Rev.  Chaelbs  R.  Baker,  born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  1843; 
grad.  Friedrich  Wilhekn  Univ.,  Berlin,  and  Epis.  Theol. 
School,  Cambridge,  1873;  located  Brooklyn,  1873-'84. 

Emmanuel  Church  originated  in  Ascension  Church,  in  1853. 
Rev.  William  O.  Lamson,  Rector.  The  corner  stone  of  a 
building  was  laid  at  the  corner  of  Third  place  and  Smith  St., 
in  1853,  the  congregation  worshiping  in  a  hall  at  the  corner 
of  Court  and  Sackett  sts.     On  November  37, 1864,  the  organi- 
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zation  was  changed  to  the  Free  Church  of  the  Good  Angels, 
and  the  Eev.  John  H.  Hobart  Brown  was  elected  Rector.  In 
1857,  the  church  was  organized  under  its  present  name,  and 
occupies  an  elegant  Gothic  structure  of  brown  stone  on  the 
corner  of  Smith  and  President  sts.,  seating  700,  and  costmg 
over  130,000. 

Eectors  :  Rev.  Wm.  O.  Lamson,  1853-7;  Rev.  Edward  De 
Zeng,  1857-60:  Rev.  Thos.  Powell,  with  Rev.  Edmund  Em- 
bury as  associate,  1860-'l;  Rev.  Henry  Greenleaf,  D.  D.,  who 
died  in  1862;  Rev.  Henry  B.  WaUbridge,  D.  D.,  1869-'84. 

In  1870,  the  church  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  tran- 
septs. In  1874,  an  addition  was  made  in  front,  and  in  1878, 
a  recess  chancel  was  added  in  the  rear.  The  seating  capacity 
is  now  about  950. 

In  1874,  pew  rents  wexe  abolished,  and  the  seats  have  since 
contiaued  free.  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Cushman,  D.  D.,  is  Assistant 
Minister. 

Emmanuel  Church  has  (July,  1883)  341  communicants  and 
314  Sunday-school  scholars.     It  has  also  a  Parish  school. 

The  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  as  a  mission  chapel  from 
Christ  Church,  held  its  first  service,  Nov.  23,  1857,  in  a  car- 
penter's shop  on  Nelson  st. ,  west  of  Court,  with  five  mem- 
bers. Rev.  James  S.  Barnes  was  appointed  minister,  and 
served  tiU  1865  ;  a  Sunday-school  was  started,  which  soon 
increased  to  150  scholars.  After  a  few  months,  some  of  the 
members  of  Christ  Chiirch,  seeing  the  importance  of  the 
work,  opened  a  subscription  list,  which,  with  generous  help 
from  the  parent  church,  soon  amounted  to  $14,000.  The  lot 
at  the  comer  of  Clinton  and  Luqueer  streets  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Luqueer,  and  the  present  building  was  soon  erected, 
with  seats  to  be  forever  free. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Postlethwaite  was  the  next  Minister  in 
charge,  and,  during  his  term  of  over  four  years,  the  chapel 
became  an  independent  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Booth  succeeded 
as  Rector,  and  was  in  charge  for  over  eight  years.  The  pres- 
ent Minister,  Rev.  H.  M.  Stuart,  took  charge  in  May,  1880. 
The  Church  of  Our  Saviour  is  (July,  1883)  without  a  Rector  ; 
has  260  communicants  and  400  Sunday-school  scholars. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  New  York  ave.,  comer  of  Herkimer 
St.,  commenced  services  in  a  temporary  building,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Richard  S.  Adams,  who  subsequently 
became  Rector.  The  corner-stone  of  the  church  edifice  was 
laid  March  33,  1859,  and  the  parish  organized  in  the  fol- 
lowing September.  In  March,  1869,  Rev.  Charles  Higbee  be- 
came Rector.     The  parish  has  since  ceased  to  exist. 

St.  Matthew's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Throop  ave., 
comer  Pulaski  st.,  was  org.  as  the  "Free  Church  of  St. 
Matthew,"  May  35,  1859.  Services  had  occasionally  been 
held  in  a  school-room  on  the  south-west  corner  of  De  Kalb 
and  Marcyaves.;  and  a  Sunday-school  had  been  organized, 
with  some  25  children,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bailey 
J.  Hathaway.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  spring  of  1859 
that  services  were  regularly  conducted,  and  then  by  Rev.  D. 
V.  M.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Frank  Chichester,  on  Lafayette  ave.,  near 
Tompkins.  Soon  after,  a  church  organization  was  perfected. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  1859,  Mr.  J.  J.  Rapelye  gave  four  lots, 
together  100  feet  square,  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Throop 
ave.  and  Pulaski  st.,  as  a  building  site  for  anew  church. 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  July  2,  1859,  and  on  Feb.  10,  1861, 
the  completed  edifice  was  opened  for  worship.  Its  cost  was 
about  110,000.  The  Rectors  in  charge  were  :  Rev.  Isaac  Ful- 
lerton  Cox,  1860;  Rev.  James  Thomson,  1861-'8;  Rev.  C.  S. 
Williams,  1868-'76;  Rev.  Charles  Wm.  Turner,  1876-'84.  A 
flourishing  Sunday-school  of  300  members  is  maintained.  Its 
first  superintendent  was  Rev.  J.  Hoyt  Smith,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alex.  Hutchins,  M,  D„  the  present  superintendent. 


In  May,  1868,  the  free  system  was  abandoned,  and  the  pews 
were  rented.  In  consequence,  the  name  of  the  parish  wm 
changed  to  St  Matthew's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  and 
has  (July,  1883)  175  communicants  and  392  Sunday-school 
scholars. 

Rev.  Chas.  William  Tuenee,  bom  in  London,  Eng.,  1844- 
grad.  St.  Mark's  Coll.,  Lond.,  1864;  located  at  AngUcan  Mis- 
sion, Hawaii,  1866;  San  Francisco,  1869;  Oakland,  1871-  L  I 
City,  1874;  Brooklyn,  1876.  '    '  ' 

Church  of  the  Atonement,  5th  ave.,  cor.  17th  st.,  wasin- 
corp.  Feb.  1st,  1864.  A  church  edifice  was  erected  on  the 
corner  of  5th  ave.  and  17th  st.,  and  opened  Sept.  7th  1865. 
Rev.  Joseph  D.  Phillip  was  at  first  in  pastoral  charge.  Sub- 
sequent Rectors:  Rev.  Lea  Luqueer,  1865-'66;  Eev.  E.  F 
Remington,  1866-'68;  Rev.  William  Hyde,  1868-'76;  Eev! 
James  Chrystal,  1876-'77;  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Barrqw,  1877-'79- 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  WiUian,  1879-'81;  and  Rev.  Albert  C.  Bium' 
M.  D.,  1881-'84. 

In  1878,  the  interior  of  the  church  was  altered  and  re- 
arranged. The  Church  of  the  Atonement  has  (July,  1883) 
345  communicants,  and  330  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Eev.  Albert  C.  Btjnn,  M.  D.,  bom  1845,  at  Gape  Vincent, 
N.  Y. ;  grad.  Hobart  CoU.  and  Med.  Dept.  Univ.  of  Buffalo- 
five  years  Med.  Missionary  of  Amer.  P.  E.  Mission  at  Wu- 
chang, China.  Studied  theol.  with  Eev.  Geo.  Williamson 
Smith,  S.  T.  D.,  Pres.  Trinity  Coll.;  ordained  1882;  Pastor 
at  Queens,  L.  I. ;  located  at  Brooklyn,  September,  1881. 

The  Church  of  the  Reformation  was  founded  by  Eev, 
Darius  Brewer,  an  independent  missionary,  who  held  re- 
ligious services  Dec.  2,  1866,  in  a  smaE  upper  hall,  at  the 
corner  of  Classen  and  Fulton  aves. ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  a  church  was  organized,  with  Eev.  Mr. 
Brewer  as  Pastor.  In  1874,  Mr.  Brewer  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  Rector,  Eev.  J.  Bacchus. 

In  April,  1867,  lots  on  Gates  ave.,  near  Classon,  were 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $8,380;  and  by  July  14th,  the  church 
edifice  was  so  far  completed  that  services  were  held  in  it. 
It  was  a  wooden  structure,  40  by  80  feet,  and  finished  in 
every  respect  in  a  most  tasteful  and  thorough  manner,  at  a 
cist,  exclusive  of  site,  of  $8,964.11. 

During  the  past  eight  years  the  church  building  has  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  two  transepts,  two  parlors,  and 
a  robing-room,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  chancel  and 
lecture-room.  A  rectory,  adjoining  the  church,  has  also 
been  purchased. 

The  Church  of  the  Eef omiation  has  (July,  1883)  430  com- 
municants, and  364  Sunday-school  scholars. 

All  Saints'  Church,  worshiping  in  Military  Hall,  5th  ave., 
near  9th  street,  was  organized  Aug.  4th,  1867;  and,  until  the 
following  Christmas  Day,  carried  on  by  lay  effort.  At  that 
time  the  Eev.  Wm.  D'OrviUe  Doty,  began  his  labors.  Seven 
lots  of  land,  at  the  corner  of  7th  ave.  and  7th  st.  were  pur- 
chased of  Isaac  Henderson,  Esq.  The  corner-stone  of  a 
chapel  was  laid  by  Bishop  Littlejohn,  May  30th,  1869.  It 
was  a  brick  structure,  35  by  30  feet,  with  368  sittmgs. 

This  chapel  was  enlarged  in  1880;  its  seating  capacity  in- 
creased to  450,  and  the  interior  wholly  changed.  Mr.  Doty 
was  succeeded  in  the  rectorship  in  1871,  by  Eev.  Joseph  S. 
Jenckes,  Jr.;  and  he,  in  1872,  by  Eev.  Charles  H.  Bixby. 
The  present  Rector,  Eev.  MelvUle  Boyd,  succeeded  Mr.  Bixby 
in  June,  1876.  During  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  Boyd  the 
church  debt  has  been  nearly  extinguished. 

All  Saints'  Church  has  (July,  1883)  335  communicants  and 
350  Sunday-school  scholars. 

St.  James'  Church,  Lafayette  ave.,  comer  of  St.  James 
place.  This  parish  was  originated  by  some  members  of  bt. 
Luke's  congregation,  living  in  its  more  immediate  vicmity, 
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and  was  organized  on  the  25th  of  May,  1868,  and  admitted 
into  union  with  convention  on  the  29th  of  September,  1869. 
The  present  Eector,  Eev.  Charles  W.  Homer,  previously  As- 
sistant Minister  of  St.  Luke's,  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
onthe29thof  May,  1868. 

A  handsome  chapel  was  erected,  and  twice  enlarged,  dur- 
ing the  year  1868.  It  was  also  twice  enlarged  between  1870 
and  1875,  and  it  has  now  a  seating  capacity  of  1,300.  St. 
James'  Church  has  (July,  1883)  751  communicants  and  767 
Sunday-school  scholars. 

St.  Stephens'  Church  was  first  a  mission  of  St.  Andrews, 
formed,  in  August,  1867,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  resi- 
dents in  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Andrew's  parish.  The  parish 
of  St.  Stephens  was  erected  in  1868,  with  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  its  officers  that  they  would  "  oppose  the  erection  of  a 
church  west  of  Rochester  avenue." 

A  church  edifice  was  built  in  1868,  and  opened  for  worship 
Feb.  21, 1869,  on  the  corner  of  Patchen  avenue  and  Jefferson 
street.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  with  300  sittings,  which, 
from  the  first,  have  been  free.  The  expenses  of  the  church 
have  been  defrayed  from  weekly  voluntary  offerings. 

Eev.  William  Schouler,  Jr.,  became  Rector  in  May,  1868  ; 
Eev.  James  A.  Bradin,  in  June,  1872  ;  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Nock, 
in  February,  1875;  and  the  present  Rector,  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Cor- 
nell, M.  D.,  in  April,  1881.  St.  Stephens'  Church  has  (July, 
1883)  120  communicants  and  170  Sunday-school  scholars. 

St,  George's  Church  was  organized  October  24th,  1869. 
The  church  edifice  is  of  wood,  40  by  80  feet,  and  located 
on  Greene  avenue,  betw.  Marcy  and  Tompkins  avenues, 
fronting  on  Tompkins  Park,  and  its  cost,  with  the  site,  was 
127,000.  The  church  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the  labors 
of  Eev.  Alvah  Guion  (deceased),  who  was  its  first  Rector. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Babcock,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  Rector,  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Carter.  The 
church  maintains  a  Ladies'  Parish  Aid  and  Missionary  So- 
ciety, an  Industrial  School,  St.  George's  Brotherhood,  a 
Parish  Missionary  Committee,  and  an  association  called 
"Friends  of  the  Sick."  St.  George's  Church  has  (July,  1883) 
290  communicants  and  343  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Eev.  FEedeeick  B.  Caktek,  born  in  Brooklyn,  1850;  studied 
Col.  CoU. ;  grad.  Gen.  Theol.  Sem.,  1873 ;  located  W.  Islip, 
L.  I.,  1873-'75;  Brooklyn,  1875-'84. 

The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  first  a  mission  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was  organized  as  a  sep- 
arate parish  in  1870.  The  present  church  edifice,  on 
McDonough  st.,  near  Stuyvesant  ave.,  was  erected  in  1871,- 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  300.  In  1874,  it  was  enlarged,  and 
transepts  were  added,  and  it  has  now  600  sittings.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  and  site  was  about  $24,000.  The  parish 
is  very  prosperous.  Rev.  Henry  Betts  Cornwall,  D.  D..  has 
been  Rector  since  1871.  The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
has  (July,  1883)  325  communicants  and  238  Sunday-school 


The  Chapel  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation,  under  the 
charge  of  Eev.  Thos.  W.  Brown,  Chaplain,  has  (July,  1883) 
8U  communicants  and  76  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Church  of  the  Mediator. -A  few  friends  of  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
iteid  rented  the  Juvenile  Academy  in  Washington  street, 
ransformed  it  into  a  church,  which  was  opened  in  April, 
TO,  and  org.  with  E.  S.  Blomfield  and  Chas.  Selden, 
^nurch  Wardens.  It  afterwards  occupied  the  old  St.  Ann's 
^nurch  bmlding,  which  has  since  been  taken  down  to  make 
wy  for  the  East  River  Bridge.  In  1873,  the  congregation 
Z'^t  "^  ^^  ^''^''^  Congregational  Society,  for 
»",uuu  their  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Ormond  place 

ajettersonst.  In  May,  1875,  services  were  discontinued, 
»"e  property  was  transferred  to  the  former  owners.     In 


November  of  the  same  year  the  building  was  rented,  and 
services  were  resumed.  In  May,  1876,  they  were  again  dis- 
continued, and  were  not  resumed  till  February,  1880,  when 
the  present  Rector,  Rev.  J.  W.  Sparks,  was  caUed.  In  No- 
vember, 1881,  the  building  was  again  purchased  from  the 
Central  Congregational  Society,  for  |15,000.  It  is  a  brick 
structure,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  800. 

Rev.  William  H.  Reid  became  Rector  at  the  organization 
of  the  Society,  and  resigned  in  February,  1874.  In  March  of 
the  same  year.  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen  was  called,  but  within 
a  month  left  the  parish  in  an  embarrassed  condition.  In 
July,  1874,  Rev.  T.  F.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  was  caUed.  He  re- 
signed in  May,  1875,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober by  T.  Stafford  Drowne,  D.  D.  He  resigned  in  May, 
1876,  and  the  church  was  closed  till  February,  1880.  The 
present  condition  of  the  parish  is  prosperous. 

St.  Mark's  P.  E.  Church,  4th  st.,  cor.  South  5th,  the  old- 
est Episcopal  parish  in  Williamsburgh,  was  org.  1837,  with 
four  communicants,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Morris,  afterwards  Rector 
of  Trinity  school,  N.  Y.  At  Easter,  1838,  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
Davis  succeeded,  the  communicants  then  numbering  twelve; 
and  during  his  ministry,  a  brick  chapel  was  erected  at  the 
rear  of  the  present  church  edifice. 

In  October,  1839,  there  being  then  18  communicants,  and  a 
Sunday-school  of  30  scholars  and  6  teachers,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel M.  Haskins  became  the  Rector;  and,  by  May,  1841,  a  stone 
church,  45  by  90  feet,  was  completed  and  consecrated.  It  is 
in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  and  seats  550  people.  The  con- 
gregation steadily  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
In  1846,  it  colonized  Christ  Church,  and  the  Rector  of  St. 
Mark's  inaugurated  (with  help  from  Trinity  Church,  New 
York)  missionary  efforts  at  Williamsburgh,  and  at  Maspeth, 
resulting  finally  in  the  establishment  of  a  church  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  under  care  of  Rev.  Wm.  Walsh;  and  at  Williams- 
burgh, in  1848,  of  St.  Paul's,  under  the  rectorship  of  Rev. 
Geo.  W.  Fash. 

In  1846,  also.  Dr.  Haskins  organized  St.  James'  (colored) 
congregation,  which  was  aided  by  St.  Mark's  congregation, 
until  they  could  do  for  themselves.  Ascension  Church, 
Greenpoint,  in  1847;  Calvary  Church,  in  1848,  were  all  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  Haskins'  labors  and  the  aid  of  Trinity 
Church;  the  debt  of  his  own  church  cancelled,  and  its  size 
and  adornment  greatly  increased  in  1854.  Communicants 
(July,  1883),  453;  Sunday-school  numbered  308. 


Rev.  Samuel  M.  Haskins,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Water- 
ford,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1813. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1836,  and  at  the 
General  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
in  1839.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  June,  1839,  and  priest  at  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mark's,  "Williamsburgh,  in  July,  1840,  by  Bishop 
Onderdonk.  He  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Mark's  in  October,  1839,  and  has  held  his  high  office 
there  for  forty-four  years.  This  church,  which  was 
nursed  into  strength  and  usefulness  by  the  patient, 
earnest  efforts  of  Dr.  Haskins,  has  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  care  and  love  throughout  its  whole 
interesting  history.  It  is  the  parent  of  all  the  other 
Episcopal  Churches  in  this  section  of  Brooklyn,  which 
now  number  six  flourishing  parishes. 

St.  Mark's  Church  was  organized  as  a  missionary 
enterprise  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  in  October,  1837,  on 
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the  outskirts  of  what  was  then  the  village  of  Williams- 
burgh.     He  was  the  first  Rector,  hut  left  the  parish 
in  May  or  June,  1839.     When  Dr.  Haskins  was  called, 
services  were  held  in  a  small  white-washed  brick  build- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  a  cornfield.     His  first  sermon  was 
preached   on   the   twenty-first   Sunday  after   Trinity, 
1839,   to    a    congregation   of    fourteen    families   and 
eighteen  communicants.     There  was  no  other  parish 
between  Astoria  and  Brooklyn;  yet  the  population  was 
small,  and  sparse  fields  and  orchards  covering  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  populous  city.     The  steady  in- 
crease of  the  congregation  made  a  larger  church  neces- 
sary.     Three   lots   were   obtained   on   the   corner   of 
Fourth  and  South  Fifth  streets,  and  a  stone  building 
erected,  all  at   a   cost   of  nearly  seventeen  thousand 
dollars — a  large  sum  for  a  feeble  congregation  in  those 
days — leaving  a  debt  of  six  thousand. 

In  May,  1841,  the  church  was  consecrated.  The 
congregation  steadily  increased,  until  in  1846,  a  new 
organization,  under  the  name  of  Christ  Church,  was 
formed  and  entirely  made  up  of  families  from  St.  Mark's. 
A  series  of  missionary  services,  commenced  by  Dr. 
Haskins  in  the  same  year,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 


town,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
which  was  received  into  the  convention  in  1848.  These 
were  followed  by  others,  until  six  parishes  now  attest 
the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  mother  church,  and  the 
faithful  labors  of  Dr.  Haskins.  The  original  debt  was 
paid  in  1853 ;  at  the  same  date  the  church  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  proper  chancel  and  chou-,  and  an 
increase  to  the  nave  of  about  two  hundred  sittings. 
It  was  also  beautified  by  several  memorial  windows. 
A  Sunday-school  room  was  added  in  1855. 

In  1860,  further  important  additions  were  made  to 
the  church,  and  other  memorial  windows  added.    1  e 
site  of  the  church  is  now  in  the  older  portion  ot  tne 
city,  and  with  its  plain  substantial  exterior,  and  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  interior,  it  has  a  very  neat  ana 
tasteful  appearance,  and  looks  as  should  the  venerab  e 
cradle   of  so  many  rich  and  powerful  parishes.    &u 
ministers,  now  preaching  from  Christian  P»lPf «'/'™ 
originally  connected  with  the  Sunday-school.    In  loriy 
four  years  the  church  has  been  closed  but  two  Sundays^ 
and  during  the   same  time.  Dr.  Haskins  has  se Worn 
been  absent,  except  for  his  summer  vacation  ot 
five  Sundays. 
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Dr.  Haskins  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union 
College  in  1862.  His  publications  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sermons.  He  is  of  the  average 
height  and  well  proportioned,  and  walks  with  an  erect 
figure  and  an  active  step.  His  head  is  large,  with  a 
face  of  marked  intellectuality  and  amiability;  the 
features  are  large,  but  regular;  the  face  shows  decision 
and  force  of  character;  there  is  a  kindness  in  the  eye 
and  a  good-natured  smile  about  the  mouth,  which 
are  expressive  of  gentle  and  noble  traits  of  character. 
His  manners  are  those  of  the  true  gentleman,  tender, 
considerate  and  kind,  that  always  win  the  heart.  With 
cheerfulness  and  smiles,  kind  words  and  genial  actions, 
he  has  thus  made  himself  popular,  not  only  among  his 
own  people,  but  in  social  and  public  life  generally.  He 
is  well  described  in  those  words  in  which  Cowper  por- 
trays the  model  preacher. 

"  In  doctrine  unoorrupt;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture;  much  impress'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too;  affectionate  in  look 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men." 

Seeing  him  in  the  pulpit,  the  living  impersonation 
of  this  portrait  is  brought  vividly  before  you.  His 
clear,  positive  faith  in  the  doctrines  he  proclaims,  and 
his  equally  clear  and  positive  language;  his  unpretend- 
mg,  circumspect  and  solemn  manner;  his  ease  and 
grace  of  deUvery  and  gesture;  his  evident  sense  of 
the  obligations  of  his  position;  his  tender  appeals  to 
the  unconverted;  his  affectionate  looking  from  face  to 
face  of  those  who  are  his  sheep,  all  appear  in  most 
striking  reality.  He  is  not  looking  for  popular  ap- 
plause, but  he  is  anxious  to  do  his  whole  duty  as  a 
preacher  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

He  is  not  seeking  to  exalt  himself  and  his  talents; 
but  he  is  pleading  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart  to 
save  those  in  guilt  and  peril.  He  is  eloquent;  his 
words  flow  with  fluency  and  beauty;  he  is  strong  in 
argument,  and  inspired  with  faith;  but  none  of  this 
ismtended  to  awaken  an  emotion  personal  to  himself. 
His  language,  tone  and  manners  will  not  aHow  you  to 
escape  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  it  gives 
great  additional  power  and  effectiveness  to  his  preach- 
ing. 

In  this  day  of  worldly  ambition  and  of  selfishness  in 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  you  can  but  be  drawn 
nearer  to  the  man  who  shows  himself  entirely  free 
trom  them,  and  thoroughly  devoted,  with  humility  and 
seriousness  of  spirit,  to  the  work  of  the  Master. 

Ur.  Haskms  has  labored,  from  early  manhood  to  the 
aeoune  of  life,  b  one  parish.     In  that  time  he  has  seen 

great  city  grow  up  about  him,  with  the  manifold 

hanges  and  trials  it  has  -brought  to  his  parish.     He 

seen  the  little  seed  of  his  nursing  and  watering 


grow  into  the  tall  tree  of  religious  power,  and  he  has 
seen  its  goodly  boughs  severed  one  after  another,  until 
the  ancient  trunk  is  all  that  remains.  Venerable  with 
age,  hoary,  but  not  decayed,  it  still  stands  where  it 
was  first  planted  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  its 
faithful  husbandman  will  guard  it  until  he,  too,  falls 
to  his  rest  beneath  its  holy  shade. 


Christ  Church,  E.  D.— This  parish,  originally  organized  as 
"  Christ  Church,  Williamsburgh,"  in  the  summer  of  1846, 
maintained  services  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  Eef ormed  Dutch 
consistory  room,  Fourth  st.  In  September,  1846,  Rev.  Chas. 
Reynolds  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the  parish,  which  at 
that  time  numbered  only  thirteen  communicants.  Within 
four  months,  a  small  but  neat  edifice  was  erected  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  South  Sixth  and  Fifth  sts.  This  proved 
too  small  for  the  congregation,  and  an  eligible  plot  of 
ground  on  Bedford  ave.,  a  few  rods  outside  of  the  Williams- 
burgh limits,  being  proffered  to  the  vestry  by  Messrs.  Jacob 
and  B.  B.  Boerum,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  Williamsburgh,  was  dissolved,  and  at  the  same 
meeting,  that  of  Christ  Church,  North  Brooklyn,  organized. 
The  corner-stone  of  a  church  edifice  was  laid  on  Ascension 
Day,  1849,  and  the  edifice  opened  for  divine  service  in  the 
following  September.  A  subsequent  enlargement  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1851,  at  which  time  the  number  of  com- 
municants was  ninety,  and  the  Sabbath-school,  under  the 
superintendency  of  Samuel  Reynolds,  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  Mr.  Reynolds'  ministry  here  closed.  May  6, 1855, 
and  on  the  following  Sabbath,  Rev.  A.  H.  Partridge  assumed 
the  rectorship.  He  found  the  congregation  occupying  a 
poor  building,  and  about  |6,000  in  debt.  Through  his  exer- 
tions the  debt  was  paid,  and  a  commodious  chapel  erected 
on  the  rear  of  the  lot  at  a  cost  of  about  |7,500,  with  a  capa- 
city of  seating  350  to  400  persons.  The  old  building  was 
then  taken  down  and  sold;  and,  by  the  first  of  January, 
1863,  a  new  and  elegant  brown-stone  church,  in  the  geomet- 
rical decorated  Gothic  style,  was  erected  and  occupied  by 
the  congregation.  This  edifice,  which  is  135  feet  long  by  75 
feet  wide,  with  two  towers  in  front,  will  seat  1,200  persons ; 
with  stained-glass  windows,  organ,  and  of  elegant  internal 
finish  and  decoration.  It  cost  $35,000,  and  is  an  ornament 
to  the  city. 

In  1868,  this  parish  purchased  a  suitable  and  commodious 
house  for  a  rectory. 

After  a  long  and  useful  pastorate,  Dr.  Partridge  died  April 
8th,  1883,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Rector,  Rev. 
James  H.  Darlington.  There  were  400  communicants  and 
450  Sabbath-school  scholars  (July,  1883). 

Rev.  Alfred  Hinsdale  Partridge  was  born  at  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1811.  He  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Dwight 
family  of  Hatfield,  and  was  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  gen- 
eration from  Deacon  Cotton  Partridge.  He  first  studied  in 
the  Academy  at  Hadley,  and  then  entered  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  and  grad.  in  June,  1838.  He 
was  made  a  deacon  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York,  July 
1st,  1838,  and  a  presbyter  at  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bedford, 
N.  Y.,  July  30,  1839. 

At  the  latter  church,  he  was  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Nichols  for  one  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  him- 
self called  to  the  rectorship,  and  held  that  position  for  16 
years.  While  there,  his  great  activity  is  shown  by  the  fact 
of  his  organizing  three  new  churches  in  as  many  different 
neighboring  villages,  holding  the  initiatory  services  under 
the  trees.    In  May,  1855,  he  was  called  as  Rector  of  Christ 
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Church,  North  Brooklyn.  The  church  had  been  organized 
in  1846,  being  an  offshoot  of  St.  Mark's;  and,  when  Dr. 
Partridge  came,  worship  was  held  in  a  small  frame  build- 
ing moved  from  South  Sixth  st.  to  its  present  site,  and 
called  Christ  Church  in  the  Fields.  This  was  afterwards 
sold  for  just  1100. 

Twenty-eight  years  seem  a  long  time  to  remain  in  the 
rectorship  of  one  church,  but.it  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
accomplish  such  great  results  as  Dr.  Partridge  accom- 
plished. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  the  neighborhood,  and  its  selec- 
tion as  a  place  of  residence  by  a  superior  class  of  people,  the 
general  esteem  in  which  the  Hector  was  held,  and  his  liberal 
and  evangelical  views  with  regard  to  church  matters,  drew 
many  who  had  formerly  been  members  of  other  congrega- 
tions to  unite  with  Christ  Church.  After  28  years'  faithful 
service.  Dr.  Partridge  died  April  8,  1883. 

Eev.  James  H.  Darlington,  born  in  Brooklyn,  1856;  grad. 
Univ.  New  York,  A.  B.,  1877;  A.  M.,  Princeton,  1879;  and 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem.,  1880;  memb.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
1877;  located  in  Brooklyn,  1881;  author  o£  lectures  on  Amer. 
Literature,  pamphlet  on  Church  Government,  etc.;  Rector 
Christ  Ch.  since  May  Ist,  1883. 

St.  Paul's,  E.  D.— In  the  year  1846,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Haskins, 
Rector  of  St.  Mark's,  having  obtained  assistance  from  Trin- 
ity Church,  New  York,  and  other  sources,  conceived  the 
project  of  commencing  Sunday-schools  and  regular  church 
services,  once  a  Sabbath,  in  the  upper  part  of  Grand  street, 
WilUamsburgh,  and  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Maspeth. 
E'rom  this  beginning,  both  this  church  and  St.  Saviour's, 
Maspeth,  date  their  existence.  The  Rev.  Wax.  Walsh,  for  a 
time,  took  charge  of  both  stations,  but  subsequently  devoted 
himself  to  the  church  at  Maspeth,  which  was  first  built.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Williamsburgh  by  the  late  Rev.  George  "W. 
Fash,  at  that  time  associated  with  Mr.  Haskins  in  the  man- 
agement of  St.  Mark's  parochial  school.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
1848,  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Williamsburgh,  was  duly  organized, 
and  Mr.  Fash  elected  its  first  pastor.  Services  until  May, 
1850,  were  held  in  a  school-room  over  a  drug  store  in  Grand 
street,  one  door  from  the  corner  of  Graham  ave.  In  1849, 
two  lots  of  ground  were  purchased  by  the  parish,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  South  3d  and  13th  sti'eets  and  Union  ave.  In  May, 
1850,  the  congregation  removed  to  more  commodious  quar- 
ters in  Franklin  Hall,  corner  of  Graham  ave.  andRemsen  st., 
and  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship.  But, 
becoming  financially  embarrassed,  and  compelled  to  vacate 
their  previous  quarters,  they  met  in  the  basement  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  corner  of  Graham  ave.  and  WyckofE  st., 
where  their  wants  were  supplied  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath 
by  various  clergymen.  April  30th,  1851,  the  Eev.  Henry 
Floy  Roberts  was  elected  Rector,  and,  by  his  exertions,  the 
building  project  was  revived,  the  edifice  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,300,  and  opened  for  public  worship  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Nov.  S3,  1851,  although  it  remained  during  the  winter  un- 
plastered;  and,  not  until  Christmas  was  it  warmed  and  made 
comparatively  comfortable  by  a  |30  stove.  In  1853,  by  the 
help  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  St.  Paul's  was  free  from 
debt,  and  the  building  completed.  In  July,  1854,  Mr. 
Roberts  resigned  his  charge,  and  the  Rev.  Edmund  Embury 
entered  upon  the  rectorship,  Sept.  Ist,  but,  in  consequence 
of  ill-health,  resigned  in  April,  1856.  He  was  succeeded, 
October,  1856,  by  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Maybin.  Meanwhile  the 
church  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel,  and 
had  been  newly  and  tastefully  furnished.  The  parish  now 
received  from  Mr.  Barnet  Johnson  a  gift  of  five  lots,  valued 
at  near  $5,000,  on  the  corner  of  Penn  and  Marcy  aves.,  on 
which  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice  was  laid  Sept.  5th, 


1860,  and  the  church  opened  for  divine  sei-vice  on  Advent 
Sunday,  Nov.  33d,  1861.    Its  cost  was  $34,760. 

The  Rectors  since  1863  are  as  f oEows :  Revs.  John  W. 
Clark,  1863-'8;  David F.  Lumsden,  1883-'5;  F.  C.  Wainwright 
1865;  Ed.  R.  AtwUl,  1865-'7;  Wm.  A.  Maybin,  1867-'70;  Dr' 
Fox,  1870-'l;  Newland  Maynard,  1871-'4. 

In  1866,  the  floating  debt  was  paid  off  through  the  Uberal- 
ity  of  sister  churches  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  and  the 
free-seat  system,  which  had  been  in  force  since  1853  was 
abolished.  In  July,  1883,  there  were  235  communicante  and 
394  children. 

Rev.  Newland  Maynard,  D.  D.,  born  1839,  in  Toronto, 
Ont. ;  grad.  Upper  Canada  Coll.  and  Berkeley  Theol.  Inst! 
Ct.,  1869;  located  Staten  Island,  1871;  author  of  35  leefei-es 
on  Foreign  Lands;  elected  1879  Fellow  of  Royal  Hist.  Soc.  of 
Gt.  Britain;  reo'd  gold  medal  for  lectures  on  Sacred  Art  and 
Mediaeval  Architecture. 

St.  James'  Church,  E.  D.  (colored),  was  commenced  in 
1840,  and  worshiped  first  in  a  small  building  in  South  Third 
st. ,  near  Ninth  st. ;  later  (about  1855),  they  moved  to  Fourth 
St.,  near  South  Eighth,  at  which  time  the  Eev.  S  muel  V, 
Berry  (colored)  was  their  Rector.  Afterwards  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Monroe  (colored)  became  Rector,  who  resigned,  however,  in 
May,  1859,  and  went  to  Africa.  During  this  year,  the  frame 
building  in  Remsen  st.,  latterly  used  by  this  congregation, 
was  purchased  for  them  by  the  Convocation  for  Church  Ex- 
tension in  Kings  County.  For  a  time,  the  services  were  kept 
up  by  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  by  lay  reading.  The 
church  was  afterwards  sold,  the  congregation  disbanded, 
and  the  money  appropriated,  by  order  of  the  Bishop,  to  a 
colored  church  in  South  Brooklyn. 

Calvary  P.  E.  Church,  E.  D.,  South  Ninth  and  Eighth 
streets,  organized  Jan.  23,  1849,  owed  its  existence  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds  (at  that  time  Hector  of 
Christ  Church),  and  to  Mr.  William  G.  Dunn,  the  senior  war- 
den. To  meet  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  northern  part 
of  Williamsburgh,  the  use  of  Lexington  Hall,  comer  of  Grand 
and  Third  streets  was  secured,  services  were  held,  and  a 
church  established  in  that  part  of  the  village.  After  a  time 
Rev.  Mr.  Payne's  services  were  engaged,  and  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  corner  of  North  First  and  Thu-d  streets,  was  secured  as 
the  place  of  assembling.  Eev.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  his  suc- 
cessor, followed  by  the  Eev.  B.  F.  Taylor,  and  he  by  Eev. 
George  Timlow.  In  1851,  lots  were  purchased  on  North 
Fifth  street,  and  in  the  following  year  a  small  church  edifice 
erected,  which  was  consecrated  on  AprU,  16,  1853,  by  Bishop 
Wainwright.  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Sayres  was  Rector  from  Sept. 
1853,  to  October  15,  1856.  His  successor  was  tbe  Eev.  John 
P.  Bansman;  he  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  Henry  F.  Eoberts, 
who  resigned  on  May  1,  1860,  after  a  service  of  two  years.  In 
July,  1860,  the  Rev.  Francis  Peck  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Rector;  and  during  the  early  part  of  his  administration  a  step 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  parish,  was  its  removal  from  North 
Fifth  street  to  its  present  location,  where  a  commodious 
church  edifice  and  a  better  neighborhood  laid  the  foundation 
of  future  success.  Mr.  Peck  resigned  the  Rectorship  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  after  nearly  twenty-two  years  faithful  service, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Eev.  H.  E.  Harris,  in  April  of  the 
same  year.     The  church   had   (July,  1883)  300  oommuni- 

The  Sunday-school,  which  was  established  in  the  e^ly  Ws- 
tory  of  this  church,  had  for  its  first  superintendent,  Mr.Wm. 
G.  Dunn.  Present  number  of  scholars,  460;  volumes  m  u- 
brary,  675.  i. 

Rev.  Francis  Peck  was  succeeded  in  1882,  by  the  present 
Rector,  Rev.  H.  Richard  Harris.  In  July,  1883,  there  were 
30  communicants  and  460  Sunday-school  scholars. 
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Church  of  the  Ascension  (Greenpoint).    In  the  fall  of  1846, 
Kev.  John  W.  Brown,  of  Astoria,  Eev.  Chas.  Reynolds,  of 
Christ  Church,  North  Brooklyn,  and  Rev.  John  C.  Brown,  ar- 
ranged for  the  holding  of  divine  service  in  Greenpoint,  ac- 
cording to  the  ritual  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.    In 
October,  the  first  service  was  celebrated  by  Eev.  John  C. 
Brown,  in  the  parlor  of  Mr.  David  Provost's  residence.  Under 
Mr.  Brown's  guidance  as  a  missionary,  a  room  was  forthwith 
hired  suppMed  with  furniture  from  Astoria,  and  services 
were  regularly  commenced.    December  30,  1846,  the  parish 
was  organized,  and  incorporated  Sept.  38,  1847.    In  the  sum- 
mer of  1847,  the  services  were  conducted  by  Eev.  Michael 
Schofleld,  who  had  recently  become  associated  with  Rev.  J. 
W.  Brown  of  Astoria,  and  a  flourishing  Sabbath-school  was 
also  gathered  under  Mr.  Wm.  Mulligan,  a  layman  of  Astoria. 
After  a  few  months,  Mr.  Schofleld  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bartow,  who  resigned  in  1848.     The  Rev.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  was  next  appointed,  in  November,  1848,  resigning  in 
March,  1850,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  Cal- 
vary church,  WiUiamsburgh,  where  he  had  already  been  of- 
ficiating in  addition  to  his  Greenpoint  duties.    In  May,  1850, 
the  Eev.  Thomas  Clark  was  called  to  the  rectorship  at  Green- 
point, which  he  flUed  until  his  death  in  August,  1853.     Dur- 
ing his  time,  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  room  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Java  street,  and 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Cartlidge,  Franklin  street.    The 
Eev.  Edward  C,  Babcock,  A.  B.,  deacon,  entered  on  his  duties 
as  Rector  on  the  31st  of  October,  1853,  the  services  being  at  that 
time  held  at  Mr.  Cartlidge's  house,  and  the  congregation 
numbering  about  thirty  persons.    A  Sabbath-school  was  com- 
menced; and  the  flrst  communion  was  administered  on  Sun- 
day, November  38, 1853,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Reynolds,  to  thirteen 


About  this  time,  also,  three  lots  of  ground,  eighty- 
five  feet  front  by  one  hundred  feet  deep,  on  the  north  side  of 
K  Street,  midway  between  Franklin  and  Union  avenues, 
were  secured  at  a  cost  of  $1,500.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1853, 
the  congregation  met  for  the  flrst  time  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
m  K  street,  east  of  Union  avenue,  where  they  continued  to 
worship  until  October  following.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1853, 
the  corner-stone  of  a  lecture  and  Sabbath-school  room  was 
laid.  It  was  opened  for  worship  on  Sunday,  October  33,  1853, 
at  a  cost,  for  land,  building  and  furniture  of  about  $4,500.  The 
pews  in  the  early  part  of  1855,  were  voted  free  by  the  vestry. 
Mr.  Babcock  resigned  November  1st,  and  died  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Merrit  H.  Wellman,  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Rector  January  1st,  1857;  his  salary  being 
assumed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  vestry,  the  missionary 
committee  of  the  diocese,  and  the  New  York  Pastoral  Aid 
Society. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  through  efforts  of  the  parish  and 
the  liberality  of  outside  friends,  an  excellent  organ  was  pro- 
cured, the  building  was  ornamented  and  furnished,  and  a  small 
balance  of  debt  cancelled.  With  the  close  of  1860,  the  church 
ceased  to  receive  assistance  from  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society, 
and  that  derived  from  the  Missionary  Society  was  also  much 
reduced,  the  vestry  being  now  able  to  assume  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  debt.  The  parish  made  a  steady  and  healthful 
progress,  during  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  WeDman,  who  re- 
signed on  May  1st,  1863.  Rev.  Francis  Mansfleld,  was  the 
next  Rector,  ofBciating  flrst  on  the  38th  of  June,  1863.  The 
congregation  having  largely  increased,  a  new  ediflce  became 
necessary,  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  permanent  church  was 

itib5.  The  church  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  and 
opened  for  divine  service  on  the  16th  of  September,  1866.  It 
IS  a  Gothic  structure  of  correct  proportions  and  pleasing  ef- 


fect, with  open  roof,  and  organ  chamber  adjoining  the  chan- 
cel, designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Dudley;  and  is  filled  with  a  large 
and  flourishing  congregation.  Rev.  Thos.  W.  Haskins  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Mansfleld;  and  Eev.  C.  EUis  Stevens  subse- 
quently became  Rector;  followed  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Eev.  A.  Whittaker.  In  July,  1883,  there  were  168  communi- 
cants and  345  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  born  1853,  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  grad. 
Univ.  Penn.,  and  Berkeley  Divin.  Sch.,  Ct.,  1875;  located 
Bklyn.,  1876;  is  a  Miss.  Sec'y.  of  P.  E.  Ch.,  in  U.  S.;  was  as- 
soc.  Ed.  of  Living  Church. 

St.  John's  Church,  E.  D.,  was  incorporated  in  1851,  and 
admitted  into  union  with  convention  on  the  34th  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Benj.  F.  Taylor,  then  a 
missionary  in  WiUiamsburgh,  was  called  to  the  rector- 
ship. This  parish  did  not  succeed  in  erecting  a  church  edi- 
flce, and  the  congregation,  never  numerous,  becoming  scat- 
tered, the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  withdrew  in  1854,  and  further  ef- 
forts under  this  organization  were  abandoned. 

Grace  Church,  E.  D.— At  the  urgent  request  of  several 
friends,  the  Rev.  Alvah  Guion,  in  April,  1853,  visited  the 
Third  Ward  of  WiUiamsburgh,  one  and  a  half  miles  back 
from  the  ferries,  having  an  industrious  population  of  about 
1,800  souls,  among  whom  no  Episcopal  church  had  been  es- 
tablished, and  no  place  for  public  worship  except  a  small 
temporary  building  put  up  by  the  Baptists.  Mr.  Guion  de- 
termined, in  reliance  upon  Divine  favor,  that  a  free  Episco- 
pal church  should  be  established  in  this  section,  amid  this 
growing  population.  He  established  his  residence  in  their 
midst,  hired  two  rooms  with  folding-doors  on  the  flrst  floor 
of  No.  343  Lorimer  street,  and  on  Sunday,  May  15,  1853, 
preached  a  sermon  to  a  congregation  of  flve  souls;  and  on  the 
following  Sabbath  a  Sunday-school  was  commenced  with 
one  scholar.  After  a  year's  hard  labor  he  had  secured  a  valu- 
able plot  of  land  on  Conselyea  st.,  near  Lorimer,  on  which 
to  erect  a  church,  as  a  free  gift  from  Messrs.  Charles  M. 
Church,  John  Skillman  and  Joseph  H.  Skillman,  on  the  con- 
dition that  a  church  worth  $5,000  should  be  erected  thereon 
within  two  years.  He  had  also  collected  a  little  over  a  flfth 
of  the  above  amount.  The  plans  for  the  church  ediflce  were 
prepared  under  his  own  direction;  and  he  also,  singly  and 
alone  (every  member  of  the  vestry,  from  inability,  indiffer- 
ence, or  want  of  faith  in  its  ultimate  success,  having  refused), 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  enterprise.  His  zeal, 
faith  and  labors  were  flnaUy  rewarded  with  success.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1856,  the  church  was"  fully  completed;  and, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1856,  formally  consecrated  as  a  free 
Episcopal  church.  Grace  Church  is  93  feet  by  44,  being  cal- 
culated to  seat  500  persons;  and,  with  all  its  accessories,  flx- 
tures,  etc.,  is  an  example  of  how  neat,  comfortable  and  com- 
modious a  church  may  be  built,  even  in  a  city,  for  a  compar- 
atively small  sum.  Mr.  Guion  continued  the  Rector  of  this 
parish  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  William  S.  Chadwell.  The  vestry,  at  the  time  of  the 
consecration  of  the  ediflce,  were  Messrs.  Jonathan  James 
and  James  S.  Guion,  Wardens;  Dwight  Woodbury,  Henry  S. 
Samuels,  Edward  W.  Townsend,  Richard  Sealey,  Erasmus  D. 
Brown,  David  B.  Cunningham,  Geo.  K.  Brooks  and  Wm.  T. 
Anderson,  Vestrymen.  Mr.  Chadwell  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Beers;  and  he  by  Mr.  Coan. 

St.  Barnabas  Chapel,  E.  D. — Services  were  commenced 
early  in  1869,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Dows,  now  in  charge  of 
this  mission,  in  a  building  rented  for  the  purpose  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  Evergreen  ave.  and  Jefferson  st.  Church 
on  Evergreen  ave.,  between  Chestnut  and  Stockholm  sts.', 
opened  for  Divine  service,  Dec.  13,  1869.  Afterwards  dis- 
continued. 
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SISTOR  T  OF  KIJSrGS  CO  UNTY. 


The  following  Clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  are  residents  of  the  city: 

Rev.  Robert  Bayard  Snowden,  born  in  New  York,  1833; 
grad.  Williams  Coll.  1854,  and  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  1859;  lo- 
cated in  California,  1865-'70;  in  Conn.,  1870-'75;  Fort  Ham- 
ilton, 1876;  was  editor  of  The  Church  Magazine,  1876-'77;  is 
contributor  to  papers. 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Lorinq,  A.  M.  (Hobart),  bom  in  Berkshire 
Co.,  Mass.;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1855;  grad.  Gen.  Theol. 
Sem.,  New  York.  1858;  trustee  of  same,  1867-'76;  Prof.  He- 
brew and  Bib.  Interp.  Kansas  Theol.  School,  Topeka;  editor 
church  paper;  is  on  staff  of  The  Churchman,  N.  Y. ;  located 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.;  Clean,  N.  Y.,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and 
Topeka,  Kan. ;  translator  and  editor  of  Germ.  Theol.  mono- 
graphs; came  to  B'klyn,  1879. 

Rev.  John  Greenwood  Bacchus,  born  in  Chestertown, 
Md.,  1846;  grad.  Kenyon  Coll.,  1870;  Cambridge  Theol.  Sem., 
1873;  alumnus  lecturer  at  Theol.  Sem.;  located  B'klyn,  1873. 

Rev.  I.  Barnwell  Campbell,  born  in  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
1815;  grad.  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  1835;  and  Prot.  Epis. 
Gen.  Theol.  Sem.,  1839;  located  Charleston,  S.  C,  1840-'58; 
New  York,  1867-68;  B'klyn,  1868-'84;  did  missionary  service 
in  late  war,  at  Williamston,  S.  C. 


Rev.  J.  A.  AspiNWALL,  bom  in  New  York,  1840;  studied  in 
France  and  Germany;  grad.  Theol.  Gambler  (0.)  Coll.  1864- 
located  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  1864r-'84.  '        ' 

Rev.  W.  G.  McKlNNEY,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  1826;  lo- 
cated  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Charleston  and  Cleveland;  did 
missionary  work  in  La.  and  N.  C;  author  of  My  Early  Se- 
ligious  Impressions;  Walter  and  the  Prize  Lottery;  Arehi. 
bald  and  Elvira;  The  Commandments  Kept;  Faith  and 
Works,  etc. 

Rev.  Dan  Marvin,  Jr.,  born  in  New  York,  1843;  grad, 
Columbia  Coll.,  1863;  studied  P.  E.  Gen.  Theol.  Sem.,  N.  Y.- 
was  adjunct  Prof.  Greek,  Racine  Coll.,  Wis.;  located  St. 
Peter's  Chapel,  B'klyn,  1876-'77;  Asst.  Min.  Ch.  of  Messiah, 
1877-79;  Ch.  of  Holy  Communion,  Norwood,  N.  J.,  1883-'84, 
and  Prin.  Lafayette  Acad.,  B'klyn. 

Rev.  Joseph  Reynolds,  born  in  Baltimore,  1854;  studied  at 
Univ.  of  Va.;  grad.  Gen.  Theol.  Sem.,  1877;  is  chaplain  Mon- 
tauk  Lodge,  F.  A.  M.;  chap.  5th  Md.  N.  G.:  located  Balti- 
more, 1878-'79;  Harford  Co.,  1879-'80;  B'klyn,  1880-'84. 

Rev.  Paultjs  Moort,  born  in  St.  Croix,  1850;  grad.  St. 
Augustine  Inst.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  P.  E.  Theol.  Sem., 
Phila.,  1883;  located  New  York;  destined  to  work  in  Liberia, 
Africa, 


RT.   REV.  ABRAM    NEWKIRK    LITTLEJOHN,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Long  Island. 


Bishop  LiTTLEJOHN  is  a  native  of  Central  New  York, 
having  been  born  in  Montgomery  county,  December 
13th,  1824.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  his 
native  county;  and,  in  1841,  he  entered  Union  College, 
where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1845.  Entering  at 
once  upon  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  received 
deacon's  orders  from  the  Rt.  Rev.William  H.  DeLancey, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1848.  He  entered 
upon  the  clerical  duties  at  St.  Ann's  Church,  Amster- 
dam, immediately;  and,  after  continuing  there  a  year, 
removed  to  Meriden,  Conn.,  where  he  officiated  for  a 
period  of  ten  months.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1850,  he 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  where  he  was  ordained  priest,  November  10, 
1850,  and  where  he  remained  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
In  July,  1851,  he  succeeded  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Cooke, 
D.D.,  as  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  Haven. 
Though  yet  a  young  man,  not  quite  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  upon  this  large  and  important 
field  of  labor,  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  remarkable 
intellectual  abilities.  His  sympathy  with  progress 
and  with  the  friends  of  higher  intellectual  culture,  es- 
pecially among  the  young  men,  was  so  evident  and 
hearty,  that  he  attracted  in  large  numbers  the  young 
men  of  the  city  into  his  congregation;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  own  scholarship  was  so  broad  and  thorough, 
and  his  ability  as  a  speaker  and  writer  so  eminent,  that 
he  was  in  great  demand  as  a  lecturer  and  orator.  In 
1853,  he  was  invited  to  give  the  opening  lecture  of  a 


course  in  Philadelphia,  by  bishops  and  clergymen  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  on  topics  connected  with  theo- 
logical science.  The  subject  assigned  him,  and  which 
he  discussed  with  masterly  ability,  was,  "  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion."  These  discourses  were  subsequently 
published,  with  an  introductory  essay  by  Rt.  Eev. 
Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Church.  He  had  already  been  for  several  years 
Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  he  continued  to  sus- 
tain this  relation  to  that  school  of  the  prophets,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  duties  of  his  rectorship,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  New  Haven,  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  1856, 
before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-second  year,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  January,  1858, 
when  yet  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  This  honor  he  respectfully  declined.  In  the 
spring  of  1860  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  position  was  one  of  peculiar  responsibility  and 
anxiety,  and  a  man  of  less  moral  courage  would  have 
declined  to  leave  a  congregation  so  strongly  attached 
to  him  as  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and  one  in  every  respect  so 
pleasant,  for  the  trials  and  severe  labors  which  he  well 
knew  would  be  inevitable  in  his  new  position.  The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  originally  erected  in  large 
part  through  the  munificence  of  one  of  its  constituent 
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members  and  through  his  subsequent  misfortune  in 
business  so  heavily  mortgaged  that,  in  1856,  it  was 
T^itli  the  greatest  difficulty  rescued  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  a  foreclosure  sale 
for  a  mortgage  debt  of  $100,000,  was  still  staggering 
under  an  incumbrance  of  $65,000,  and  was  as  yet  in- 
complete. It  was  a  magnificent  edifice,  well  worthy  to 
become  eventually,  when  completed,  the  cathedral 
church  of  a  future  diocese;  but  the  congregation  which 
worshiped  in  it  were,  neither  in  wealth  or  numbers, 
quite  strong  enough  to  bear  so  heavy  a  burden. 

But  the  young  and  brave-hearted  New  Haven  Rector 
saw  in  this  persistent  determination  to  "  fight  it  out  on 
that  line  "  which  actuated  the  members  of  the  parish  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  possibilities  of  a  magnificent 
future;  and,  stipulating  that  the  debt  should  be  reduced 
$10,000  before  he  entered  upon  his  duties  among  them, 
he  threw  his  whole  heart  into  the  work  of  building  up 
the  parish.  The  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit,  the  rare 
courage  with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  his  work, 
the  halo  of  enthusiasm  with  which  he  surrounded  it,  as 
a  work  done  for  Christ,  and  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of 
his  preaching,  attracted  a  constantly -increasing  audience 
to  the  services  of  the  church.  There  were  yet  dark  days 
to  be  encountered.  The  financial  depression  of  1861 
and  1862  made  it  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  money  even 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  still  heavy  debt; 
but,  when  a  time  of  greater  financial  prosperity  came, 
and  his  congregation  was  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  numerous  men  of  wealth  and  generous  hearts,  he  re- 
newed his  efforts  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  debt  which 
had  so  long  crippled  the  energies  of  the  church.  In 
January,  1863,  $20,000  of  the  debt  was  paid,  and  the 
income  of  the  church  having  more  than  doubled,  and 
being  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  defray  the 
current  expenses.  Dr.  Littlejohn  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking  fund,  which  has  already  greatly  di- 
minished, and  will,  ere  long,  completely  obliterate  the 
original  debt.  Meantime,  fully  convinced  that  the  chari- 
ties which  began  at  home  should  not  end  there,  he  incul- 
cated both  by  precept  and  example,  that  wise  liberality, 
in  the  support  of  all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
church,  which  should  demonstrate  that  they  did  not 
live  to  themselves  alone,  but  unto  Him  who  had  re- 
deemed them.  On  the  Western  frontier,  in  Belle vue,  Ne- 
braska, the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  erected  a  church 
edifice  named  after  itself,  where  the  emigrants  from  our 
Eastern  States  could  worship  God  as  they  had  done  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  In  the  newer  portion  of  this 
oity,  just  where  the  advancing  wave  of  population  has 
reached  its  shores,  on  Fulton  avenue,  near  Schenectady 
avenue,  it  has  established  a  Free  Chapel.  A  Classical  and 
Commercial  School  for  Boys,  with  religious  as  well  as 
secular  instruction,  has  been  established,  and  is  in  a  flour- 
■shmg  condition.  The  Church  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Home 
tor  Aged  Women,  and  the  other  local  church  charities, 
and  the  Missionary,  Educational,  and  Church  Extension 


Societies,  have  received  largely  of  their  bounties  through 
all  these  years. 

Aside  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  his  large  parish, 
and  the  parochial  and  financial  duties  which  have  occu- 
pied him  there,  he  has,  from  his  first  coming  to  Brook- 
lyn, been  prominently  connected  with  the  missionary 
work  of  the  church,  as  a  member  of  the  Domestic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Missions;  he  is,  likewise,  a  trus- 
tee of  St.  Stephen's  College,  and  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York;  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Preedmen's 
Commission;  a  director  of  the  Society  for  the  Increase 
of  the  Ministry;  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Sunday-school  Union  and  Church  Book  Society; 
a  director  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Orphan  on  the 
Church  Charity  Foundation,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Kings  County  Convocation  for  Church  Extension.  He 
has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  American 
Quarterly  Ghtorch  Review,  and  has  reviewed  with  great 
ability  in  its  pages,  "  Sir  James  Stephens'  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Prance,"  "  Cousin's  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy,"  "  The  Character  and  Writings  of  Cole- 
ridge," "The  Poems  of  George  Herbert,"  and  " Miss 
Beecher's  Bible  and  the  People."  He  has  also  published 
numerous  occasional  discourses  and  addresses. 

In  1866,  Dr.  Littlejohn  laid  before  the  parish  his  pur- 
pose to  complete  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with 
a  spire.  The  site  of  the  church  (on  the  Heights)  is  ele- 
vated about  64  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  bay.  He 
proposed  to  build  a  spire  of  stone  from  the  summit  of 
the  tower  already  erected,  to  a  height,  including  the 
metal  cross  with  which  it  should  terminate,  of  284  feet 
from  the  ground.  He  was  successful  in  raising  the  sum 
necessary  for  its  completion  ($55,000).  This  spire  is 
the  most  conspicuous  object  which  greets  the  eye  of 
the  voyager  as  he  comes  up  the  lower  bay,  and  is,  by  al- 
most a  hundred  feet,  higher  than  any  other  spire  in 
either  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  On  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  commemorative  services  were  held  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work.  In  connection  with  this  ser- 
vice, it  was  stated  that  the  contributions  of  the  parish 
to  benevolent  purposes  (including,  of  course,  the  church 
debt  and  the  spire),  during  Dr.  Littlejohn's  rectorship 
(of  somewhat  less  than  eight  years),  had  been  $260,000, 
and  that  there  had  been  in  that  time  680  communicants 
added  to  the  church. 

At  the  General  Convention  of  1869,  the  formation  of 
three  new  dioceses  in  New  York  was  authorized,  and 
they  were  organized  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Dr. 
Littlejohn  was  elected  Bishop  by  two  of  these,  that 
of  Central  New  York,  and  that  of  Long  Island; 
but  chose  the  latter,  as  that  with  which  he  was  best  ac- 
quainted, and  in  which  he  could  be  most  useful.  His 
ordination  and  consecration  to  this  oflfice  took  place  on 
the  2'7tb  of  January,  1866. 
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In  the  fifteen  years  of  his  Episcopate,  Bishop  Little- 
john  has  admitted  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church  in 
Confirmation,  nearly  20,000  persons;  has  ordained  to 
the  Diaconate  and  Priesthood  about  100  clergymen; 
has  consecrated  a  large  number  of  churches,  and  has 
established  three  Diocesan  schools  of  high  grade,  over 
all  which  he  maintains  an  active  supervision.  Under 
his  administration  as  President  ex-officio  of  the  Church 
Charity  Foundation,  St.  John's  Hospital  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  and  other  departments  of 
the  foundation  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  all  of 
them  strengthened  by  substantial  additions  to  the  per- 
manent endowments.  In  1872,  Bishop  Littlejohn  was 
appointed  Bishop  in  Charge  of  all  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  This  appoint- 
ment he  has  held  ever  since,  thus  adding  to  his  work  in 
the  Diocese  of  Long  Island,  a  considerable  jurisdiction 
abroad;  the  latter  requiring  an  official  visitation  every 
two  or  three  years.  In  1878,  he  attended  the  Lambeth 
Conferences,  held  in  Lambeth  Palace,  London.  One 
hundred  bishops,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  were 
present,  and  the  sessions  were  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  1879-1880,  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  to  the 
clergy,  subsequently   published    in  a    volume  entitled 


"  Condones  ad  Clerum,"  which  has  now  reached  its 
third  edition.  In  November,  1880,  he  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  "Individualism,"  published  immediately 
after  at  the  University  Press.  In  acknowledgracnti  ,of 
this  service,  the  University  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  During  the  spring  of  1884,  the  Bishop 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  New  York,  on  "the  Christian  Ministry 
at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  These  lec- 
tures are  now  in  the  press.  Besides  these,  the  Bishop 
has,  during  the  last  25  years,  contributed  many  elabor- 
ate articles  to  reviews  and  periodicals,  and  published 
many  addresses  and  charges  delivered  to  the  clergy  at 
the  Annual  Conventions  of  his  Diocese.  He  has,  for 
many  years,  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Domestic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  P.  E.  Church, 
having  charge  of  Home  Missions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

He  is  an  official  visitor  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. ;  Trustee  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale, 
N.  Y.  ;  also  a  Trustee  of  Columbia  College,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  ex-officio,  a  Trustee  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 


REFORMED    EPISCOPAL    CHURCHES. 


March  1st,  1874,  the  services  of  the  Beformed  Episcopal 
Church  were  inaugurated  in  Brooklyn  by  Eev.  W.  H.  Eeid; 
Bishop  Geo.  David  Cummins,  D.  D.,  preaching  the  sermon. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Reid  has  organized  three  churches  in  the 
city,  all  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Church  of  the  Atonement  (R.  E.)  was  organized  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1875,  with  160  members.  Its  first 
place  of  worship  was  a  hall  over  the  Kings  Co.  Bank,  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Fourth  sts.,  E.  D.  In  1878-9,  the  society 
erected  a  church  building  of  brick,  with  Nova  Scotia  stone 
trimmings,  and  in  the  Romanesque  style,  on  the  corner  of 
Keap  St.  and  Marcy  ave. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Reid  was  the  first  Rector,  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Yelverton  Peyton  Morgan;  and,  in  1877,  by  Rev.  Y.  P.  Hunt- 


ington. On  April  16,  1883,  the  present  Pastor,  Eev.  William 
Henry  Barnes,  was  installed  as  Rector.  A  large  and  success- 
ful Sunday-school  is  attached  to  the  church. 

The  Church  of  the  Redemption  (R.  E.)  was  organized  at 
Greenpoint  in  1876,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reid.  The  congregation 
hired  a  church  building  in  Java  st.,  from  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
church.  Rev.  F.  E.  Dager  became  rector.  The  society  are 
preparing  to  build  a  house  of  worship. 

The  Church  of  the  Reconciliation  (R.  E.)  was  organized 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Reid,  the  present  Rector,  December  16,  1877. 
Its  first  place  of  worship  was  the  old  South  Brooklyn  church, 
corner  of  Clmton  and  Amity  sts.  In  February,  1881,  the 
congregation  removed  to  a  church  edifice,  on  the  corner  of 
Gates  ave.  and  Irving  place. 


THE    SOCIETY    OF    FRIENDS. 


Friends'  Meeting  House.— The  Orthodox  Friends 
in  Brooklyn  have  their  place  of  worship  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Lafayette  and  Washington  aves.  Their 
"meeting  house  "  is  a  plain  three-story  brick  building, 
46  feet   in  width  by  77  feet  in  length,  fronting  on 


Lafayette  avenue.  It  was  built  in  1868,  the  ground, 
100  feet  square,  having  been  purchased  two  years 
before. 

The  main   room   of  the  first  story  is  used  by  the 
"  Bible  School,"  and  will  seat  250.    The  main  room  on 
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second  floor  is  used  for  the  meetings  for  worship.  This 
room,  including  the  gallery,  will  seat  350,  and  the  par- 
lor on  the  third  floor,  100. 

The  Brooklyn  meeting  is  one  of  several  constituting 
«  New  Tork  Monthly  Meeting,"  to  which  this  property 
and  that  used  by  those  meetings  belong. 

The  Society  of  Friends  had  its  origin  in  England, 
between  1644  and  1664,  through  the  preaching  of 
George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors.  While  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  faith  are  held  by  them 
in  common  with  all  evangelical  denominations,  they 


entertain  certain  distinguishing  views.  They  believe 
the  practice  of  war  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  and  that  Christ  enjoined  against 
all  oaths.  They  do  not  observe  the  outward  ordinances 
— water-baptism,  and  the  partaking  of  bread  and 
wine — believing  the  one  baptism  and  the  true  com- 
munion of  the  gospel  dispensation  to  be  spiritual. 
They  believe  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  bestows 
spiritual  gifts  freely,  without  distinction  of  sex,  and 
that  such  gifts  should  be  freely  exercised.  Many  of 
their  ministers  are  women. 


CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCHES. 


Independent  Congregational  Church.— On  the  18th 
of  Sept.,  1785,  an  "  Independent  Meeting  House  "  was 
erected,  and  a  congregation  regularly  incorporated 
with  the  foUowhlg  officers:  John  Matlock,  Pastor, 
and  George  Wall,  ^ssistaiii;  John  Carpenter,  Treas.; 
George  Powers,  See.;  William  Benton,  Robert  Steath, 
Barnai'd  Cordman,  John  Emery,  and  William  Hinson, 
Trustees.  Their  place  of  worship  stood  on  what  was 
the  old  Episcopal  burying  ground  in  Fulton  st.  Its 
members  disagreed  among  themselves,  and  the  build- 
ins  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  some  Episco- 
palians worshiping  in  Brooklyn  under  the  care  of 
Eev.  Geo.  Wright,  and  it  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Provost.  Such  was  the  untimely  end  of  what  may  be 
called  the  first  Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  (Henry  street,  corner 
of  Remsen)  was  organized  December  22d,  1844,  with 
71  members.  Arrangements  for  this  had  been  in 
progress  during  some  months.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  church  was  laid  July  3,  1844;  its  completion  was 
retarded  by  unforeseen  circumstances,  but  it  was 
dedicated  May  12th,  1846.  Its  cost,  first  estimated 
at  135,000,  reached  $65,000. 

la  June,  1846,  Eev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  received 
a  call  to  the  pastorate,  and  was  installed  in  the  fol- 
lowing November.  All  indebtedness  was  lemoved 
from  the  church  in  1848,  and  a  basis  for  permanent 
prosperity  secured.  In  1869,  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  building,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  audi- 
ence-room to  1,300;  and  making  ample  arrange- 
ments for  Sunday-school,  committee  rooms,  etc. 

The  Navy  and  Wmren  Street  Missions  were  largely 
aided  by  this  church.  The  last  was  removed,  m  1878, 
to  cor.  Henry  and  Degraw  sts.,  where  an  elegant 
chapel,  now  known  as  the  Pilgrim  Chapel,  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style,  was  erected,  costing  $35,000,  and 
occupied  for  worship  Dec.  16,  1878.  Its  school  is 
emphaticaUyamodelin  organization  and  equipments 
numbering  more  than  1,000. 

In  June,  1847,  nine  members  of  this  church  united 
with  others  in  the  formation  of  Plymouth  Church. 

Ihe  church  has  been  peouliarty  fortunate  in  retain- 

gKev.  Dr.  Stores  as  its  Pastor,  duiing  all  ils  exis- 
tence thus  far. 


CHUitcii  or  inn  pilguims,  hbnky  sthbet,  cok  kemsen 
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REV.    RICHARD    SALTER   STORRS,    D.  D.,    LL.  D. 

Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  doctrine  of  Heredity,  as  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of 
Intellect,  and  as  largely  controlling  the  choice  of  a  man's 
profession  or  occupation,  finds  a  signal  example  in  the  ances- 
try of  this  eloquent  divine,  who,  in  his  ov^n  person,  repre- 
sents the  fourth  generation  of  an  unbroken  line  of  Congre- 
gational ministers.  His  father,  the  late  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
of  Braintree,  Mass.,  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
honored  and  beloved  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
that  town.  His  grandfather,  also  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
was  for  nearly  forty  years  the  Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Long  Meadow,  Mass.  His  great-grandfather,  the 
Rev.  John  Storrs,  was  for  many  years  Pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Southold,  L.  I.,  and  afterward  returned 
to  his  native  place,  Mansfield,  Conn.,  where  he  died. 

In  the  maternal  line  of  his  father's  ancestry.  Dr.  Storrs 
also  derives  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  the  first  Pastor 
of  the  Dorchester  (Mass.)  Church;  and  is  connected  with  the 
Williams  and  Edwards  families,  both  eminent  in  the  minis- 
terial annals  of  New  England. 

Dr.  Storrs,  therefore,  may  well  claim  that  his  vocation  is 
a  hereditary  diadem. 

Richard  Salter  Storrs  was  born  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in 
1821.  The  Adams  family  were  neighbors  of  his  parents,  and 
with  the  Quincys  and  John  Hancock,  helped  to  render  the 
historic  township  a  somewhat  famous  locality.  Young 
Storrs'  preliminary  education,  aside  from  that  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  father's  tuition,  was  obtained  (1834-'5)  in  the 
then  quite  celebrated  Academy  at  Monson,  Mass.  Thence  he 
went  to  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1839,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  the  youngest  member  of  his  class.  His 
first  choice  for  a  profession  was  the  law ;  and,  with  that  pur- 
pose, he  studied  for  some  months  in  the  office  of  the  eloquent 
Rufus  Choate.  But  home  associations,  ancestral  bias,  and 
his  own  deepening  religious  convictions,  finally  turned  him 
into  the  paths  of  theological  study;  and,  in  1841,  he  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Compelled,  after  a  time, 
by  ill  health,  to  suspend  his  studies,  he  accepted  a  tutorship 
in  Williston  Seminary,  at  East  Hampton,  Mass. ;  but  subse- 
quently resumed  his  course  at  Andover.  In  1845,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  Pastor  over  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Brookhne,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  year.  Meanwhile,  in  1845,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Elwell  Jenks,  of  Andover. 

In  November,  1846,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he 
came  to  Brooklyn,  and  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  the  pioneer  church  of  that  denomination  in 
this  city.  And  in  this  congi-egation  his  whole  great  life-work 
has  been  accomplished.  Though  often  urged  to  accept  other 
important  charges,  he  has  preferred  to  remain  in  this  city, 
in  the  steady  performance  of  his  duties  towards  the  people 
of  his  early  choice.  His  congregation,  as  is  well  known,  has 
for  many  years  been  numerous,  wealthy,  strongly  attached 
to  its  Pastor,  and  accustomed  to  devise  liberal  things.  Com- 
prising a  membership  of  marked  intellectual  ability,  high  so- 
cial influence  and  financial  strength,  it  has— both  by  its  in- 
na'  e  impulses,  and  by  the  direction  which  its  Pastor  has  given 
it— developed  the  characteristic  of  systematic  benevolence  to 
a  degree  not  often  attained  by  congregations.  Its  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  Congregationalism,  of  Missions,  of  Fiee- 


dom,  and  of  every  good  word  and  work,  has  ever  be«n  de- 
cided and  unquestioned. 

In  this,  the  Chui-ch  of  the  Pilgrims  but  reflects  the  wide 
sympathies,  the  catholicity  of  spirit  and  the  judiciouB  labors 
of  its  Pastor.  For  the  past  thirty-eight  years  he  has  repre- 
sented a  broad  and  unsectarian  Christianity,  and  has  been  to 
many  of  the  oldest  families  on  the  Heights  the  Pastor,  the 
moral  teacher  and  example  of  undeviating  integrity,  no 
man's  enemy,  but  never  swerving  from  the  right  line  of  duty 
to  be  any  man's  friend.  Many,  baptised  by  him  in  infancy, 
have  been  married  by  him  in  their  days  of  love  and  gladness, 
and  commended  by  him  to  God's  mercy  in  the  hour  of  death. 
He  has  stood  by  the  graves  of  those  whose  cradles  were 
blessed  by  his  ministiy.  Gray-headed  men  and  women  be- 
hold him  still  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood,  who  wel- 
comed him  when  a  mere  stripling  to  his  now  famous  pulpit. 
One  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  church  with  such  a  name  hav- 
ing any  but  a  New  England  Pastor ;  and  Dr.  Storrs  is  still  a 
New  England  man  to  the  backbone;  although  his  thoughts, 
like  other  men's,  have  been  "widened  with  the  process  of 
the  suns.''  He  believes  to  this  day  in  the  ideal  of  the  Puri- 
tans, a  Commonwealth  based  on  Christianity,  not  less  than 
he  believes  in  the  distinctive  principle  of  Congregationalism, 
that  "  any  body  of  Christians,  associated  together,  and 
statedly  meeting  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Christian  .ordinances,  constitutes  a  Christian  church, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  such,  and  is  possessed  of  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  incident  thereunto."  Loving  New  England 
as  the  home  of  his  fathers  and  the  scene  of  his  early  life, 
while  others  traverse  the  seas  and  bring  back  the  gods 
of  other  lands  into  the  American  Pantheon,  Dr.  Storrs 
spends  his  summer  holidays  on  the  Island,  or  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  record  of  the  thirty-eight  years,  during  which  Dr. 
Storrs  has  filled  the  pulpit  of  this  church,  comprises  the  his- 
tory of  Brooklyn;  the  growth  of  its  churches,  libraries, 
schools  and  hospitals;  the  transformation  of  nearly  a  whole 
county  into  a  populous  city;  the  connecting  of  this  city 
with  the  great  metropolis  across  the  river,  by  a  magnificent 
bridge;  the  passing  away  of  an  old  era,  and  the  grafting  in 
of  new  life,  thi'ough  emigration  from  all  lands;  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  old  and  new  enterprises;  the  inception  and  success- 
ful foundation  of  Uterai-y,  artistic,  scientific  and  religious 
centres— which  all  go  to  make  up  a  great  city.  No  man  has 
more  thoroughly  inwoven  his  life  with  that  of  the  commu- 
nity in  wliich  he  dwells  than  Dr.  Storrs;  and  the  rounded 
periods  of  his  golden  eloquence  have  added  the  crowning 
grace  to  most  of  the  events  of  civic  importance  which  have 
signalized  Brooklyn's  growth.  . 

He  has  been  a  Director  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Socitty  from  its  organization,  and  the  Chairman  of  its  Execu- 
tive Committee  until  his  going  to  Europe  in  1871.  U^n  his 
return,  in  1873,  he  was  elected  its  President,  which  office  ne 
still  retains.  He  is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Eye  ana 
Ear  Hospital.  •(. 

His  oratorical  and  public  efforts,  in  spoken  as  weU  aswn^ 
ten  productions,  are  always  remarkable.    His  words 
felicitously  chosen;  his  imagery  grand  in  cof  «P™°  ^, 
without  a  flaw;  his  diction  stately  and  polished,  yet  uuus 
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with  energy  and  warmth.  For  a  peculiar  quality  of  sus- 
tained eloquence,  which  never  for  an  instant  forgets  the 
dignity  of  his  theme,  he  surpasses— in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges— any  living  orator.  Wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  his  speeches  are  treasured  as  pearls  of 
price  and  his  sohd  attainments  in  literature,  as  well  as  his 
broad  sympathy  with  all  that  is  hest  in  the  domains  of  Re- 
ligion, Art,  Science  and  Thought,  is  recognized. 

Dr.  Storrs'  contributions  to  literature — in  the  form  of  ser- 
mons, orations,  lectures,  etc.,  have  been  numerous  and  valua- 
ble ;  though  not,  as  yet,  collected  in  permanent  form.* 

That  his  sympathies  are  not  confined  to  the  circle  of  his 
own  denomination,  nor  even  of  Protestantism,  is  well  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  so  great  a  Catholic  theologian  as  Car- 
dinal Newman  wrote  to  him  a  few  years  since,  in  connection 
with  an  address  on  Roman  Catholicism,  delivered  before  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  by  Dr.  Storrs,  thanking 
him  for  his  kindly  spirit,  his  wish  to  be  impartial,  and  to  do 
generous  justice  to  Catholics;  and  asking  if  he  could  wonder 
that  so  many,  like  himself,  had  taken  refuge  in  Catholicism 
when  he  looked  at  the  endless  discords  of  Protestantism.  No 
higher  compliment  could  be  paid  to  one  of  the  foremost  of 
Protestant  controversialists,  by  the  greatest  living  defender 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  than  such  acknowledgment  of  his 
learning,  candor  and  magnanimity. 

No  greater  evidence  of  the  appreciation  and  affection  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  people,  and  the  community  in  which 
he  dwells,  could  be  found,  than  in  the  substantial  testimonial 
presented  to  Dr.  Storrs,  on  November  19,  1881,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  pastorate.  This  was  in 
the  form  of  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  |35,000  (being  $1,000 
for  each  successive  year  of  his  ministry  among  them),  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  members,  and  former  members,  of  his 
flock.  This  magnificent  gift  was  induced  by  no  necessity  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  revered  recipient  (who  has  always 
enjoyed  an  ample  salary);  but  by  a  strong  sense,  on  their 
part,  of  the  obligations  under  which  his  parishioners  felt  to 
him,  for  his  life-long  services  to  them. 

In  the  few  pertinent  remarks  with  which  Dr.  Storrs  re- 
ceived this  touching  expression  of  love,  he  said: 

"A  man  stands  pretty  much  on  his  own  feet  in  this  world, 
and.  you  and  I  understand  each  other;  we  have  always 
done  that  remarkably  well,  and  I  believe  we  do  now.  I  un- 
derstand perfectly  that  you  intend  me  to  receive  this  as  a 
means  of  utter  quietness  of  mind,  in  time  to  come,  concern- 
ing worldly  affairs,  as  a  fresh  inspiration  to  the  work  which 
I  have  tried  to  do  before,  and  which  I  shall  try  to  do  better 
and  better  as  long  as  I  live  among  you ;  and  in  that  spirit 
and  with  that  feeling  I  accept  it,  certainly  with  heartfelt 

♦  AmoDg  those  which  have  been  published,  we  may  especially  men- 
ilm'I^  Sermon,  delivered  before  his  own  congregation,  December, 
186U,  during  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  agitation,  on  The  Obligaiion  of 
mnto  Obey  016  OivU  Law,  its  Qround  and  Extent;  an  Address,  at  the 
Airmeret  College  Commencement,  1852,  on  The  True  Success  of  Human 
Mre,  an  Oration  at  the  Semi-Centennial  of  Monson  Academy,  1854,  on 
inejtetottonso/ Commerce  to  Literature;  n  Discourse  before  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Collegiate  Education,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1855,  on 
umges  ma  Power  in  CivHizat'Um;  Character  in  the  Preacher,  Theol. 
B™Mn'7°*°^"'  ^^'  *"  ^''*"<">  °°  ™«  Fwntan  Scheme  of  National 
eZltlrJ"  ^-  ^-  ^"^  ^°^-  SO"- 1857;  Sermon,  The  Law  of 
mm  2 '"' f;:^*""  of  Oo'i.  Young  Men's  Chr.  Assoc,  1858;  "Things 
the  Am  J!  r  "''^ ^™'™™«"'s "/ ^''''a"»«n»  God's mn(/*)m,  before 
Oitte  bBf  th  "'  ■^'"■^'8°  Miss.,  1861;  The  Preaching  of  Christ  in 
(fotio'«Pr.M  .;■*'■  '^'"''^-  -*^=°''-  18^;  Orations  in  Commemora- 
of  the  Tirri  J  ^'"™'°'  Broolilyn,  June  1, 1865,  and  at  the  unveiling 
ChrUianlTv  ..*'"°  '"  Prospect  Park,  1869;  Discourse,  The  Aim  of 
mT^?^:/^^^'''"^-^'^'P"i'  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  1867;  Ser- 
Murae  C  n.^"'"™'*'"^  ^''°-  Artillery  Co.  of  Boston.  1868;  Dis- 
Stani^umvV^f'  ®°™"  ^^'  ^'^  Incarnation,  and  theSysUm  whMh 
vm  n;  Address  before  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  New  York, 


gladness  and  gratitude.  I  will  treasure  it;  I  wiU  try  to  use 
it  aright;  I  will  try  to  leave  it  to  those  who  come  after  me, 
that  they  may  also  remember  the  church  to  which  I  have 
ministered  so  long.  I  am  reminded  as  I  stand  in  these  rooms, 
which  have  sacred  and  tender  memories  connected  with 
them,  and  as  I  look  into  the  faces  of  some  here  present,  faces 
which  I  have  seen  wet  with  tears  and  clouded  with  agony, 
that  there  is  an  impulse  here  from  those  whom  we  do  not 
see  but  who  are  still  tenderly  beloved;  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
touch  of  celestial  hands  upon  this  gift.  It  comes  to  me  con- 
secrated by  most  holy  and  tender  memories  of  my  ministry 
among  you  in  the  thirty-five  years  that  have  passed.  I  shall 
speak  of  it  with  you,  by  and  by;  I  shall  speak  of  it  with  you 
again  when  we  reach  that  state  where  all  earthly  possessions 
have  ceased  to  be  of  interest  to  us,  but  where  the  affections 
that  we  have  cherished  toward  each  other  on  earth  shall  be 
consummated  and  made  immortal.  It  comes  to  me  with 
surprise,  when  I  think  of  it,  that,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, I  am  the  oldest  settled  pastor  in  Brooklyn  to-day.  And 
I  think,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Bellows  in  New 
York,  there  is  none  there  whose  pastoral  term  equals  my 
own.  I  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  upon  these 
clerical  brethren  present,  upon  the  churches  to  which  they 
minister,  upon  all  the  churches  of  our  land,  and  upon  the 
city  of  our  common  regard,  which  sweeps  out  so  widely  from 
year  to  year  that  it  has  grown  in  my  ministry  from  65,000 
to  600,000  inhabitants;  which  never  had  so  bright  a  future 
opening  before  it  as  it  has,  I  think,  at  this  very  hour.  I 
pray  that  God's  blessing  may  abide  upon  it.  I  cannot  hon- 
estly say  that  I  wish  I  was  again  25  years  old,  for  that  would 
be  to  blot  out  an  immense  amount  of  happiness,  at  home 
and  in  public,  and  of  joyful  work  and  service,  and  to  cut  me 
off  from  many  of  the  most  intimate  and  tenderest  attach- 
ments of  my  life;  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  if  I  were  25 
years  old  again,  and  an  opportunity  were  given  me,  there  is 
no  city  in  the  country  to  which  I  would  go  so  soon  as  to 
Brooklyn,  and  there  is  no  church  in  the  country  to  which  I 
would  go  so  soon  as  to  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  I  pray 
that  God's  blessing  may  rest  upon  it,  and  upon  the  city,  and 
upon  you  all,  and  upon  all  associated  with  us." 

As  a  minister  of  Christ,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  lover  of  his 
fellow-men,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  life- 
service  in  Brooklyn,  has  followed  the  injunction  contained 
in  the  verse  selected  by  him  as  the  text  (I  Coi'inthians,  iv.,  2) 
of  his  first  sermon  to  the  church  over  which  he  still  presides: 
"Moreover,  it  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful." 

1873,  on  The  Attractions  of  Romanism  for  Educated  Protestants; 
Oration  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  1875,  Th&  Early 
American  Spirit,  and  the  Genesis  of  it;  Oration,  July  i,  1876,  in  New  York 
city.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Effect  of  it;  Oration  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Harvard  College,  1880,  The  Mecognir- 
tion  of  the  Supernatural  in  Letters  and  Life;  John  WicMiffe,  and  the 
First  English  Bible,  New  York  Academy  of  Music,  1880.  Nor  must  we 
overlook  his  brilliant  address  at  the  opening  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  May,  1883;  or  his  addresses  before  the  Long  Island 
Hist.  Society,  on  Libraries  in  Europe  (without  notes),  and  upon  the 
Idfe  and  Services  of  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  neither  of  which  have  been 
published. 

Of  lectures.  Dr.  Storrs  has  delivered  several  courses;  in  1855,  one  of 
six,  on  the  Graham  Toundatlon,  on  The  Constitution  of  the  Human 
Soul;  two  on  Biissia  a/nd  France,  and  their  Long  Duel,  in  1878,  delivered 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  Boston;  one,  of  eight  lectures,  before 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem.,  In  1879,  on  St.  Bernard,  Bis  Times  and  His  Work 
(to  be  published);  and  ten  lectures  on  the  Divine,  Origin  of  Chris- 
Uanity,  Indicated  by  its  Historical  Effects,  before  the  Union  Theol. 
Sem.,  New  York,  and  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  1880  (now  in  press). 

Dr.  Storrs  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College  in  1853; 
from  Harvard  College  in  1859;  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Princeton  In 
1874. 
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The  Free  Congregational  Church  was  constituted  June 
16,  1845,  by  a  vote  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  worship- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Tillary  and  Lawrence  streets,  by  which 
they  resolved  to  change  their  platform.  In  the  month  of 
September  they  gave  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Sprague,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  become  their  Pastor,  which  he  accepted. 
This  church  merged  in  the  organization  from  which  origin- 
ated the  State  Street  Congregational  Church. 

Plymouth  Church. — The  ground  upon  which  Plymoutli 
Church  stands  was  purchased  in  1833,  for  the  erection  of  an 
edifice  for  the  use  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  At 
that  time  Brooklyn  Heights  were  cultivated  fields,  and  the 
church  thus  built  was  remote  from  the  settled  portion  of 
Brooklyn,  the  population  of  which  was  less  than  10,000.  A 
lecture-room,  including  a  Sabbath-school  room  and  study, 
was  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  fronting  Orange 
street,  in  1831. 


of  the  society.  June  14,  1847,  the  church  unanimously 
elected  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  Pastor;. he  commenced  his 
pastorate  on  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  1847,  and  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
11,  was  publicly  installed. 

The  church  was  so  damaged  by  Are,  Jan.  13,  1849,  that  it 
was  determined  to  rebuild,  which  was  done;  and  the  new 
edifice  was  first  occupied  in  January,  1850. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  congregation  were  deprived 
by  fire  of  their  place  of  worship,  the  church  buildings  of 
nearly  all  the  neighboring  societies  were  generously  offered 
and  these  offers  were  gratefully  accepted  for  a  period  of 
two  months.  A  lot  on  Pierrepont  street  was  oflEered  for  the 
purpose,  by  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  and  on  this  a  temporary 
house  of  worship  was  erected  in  the  short  space  of  thnty 
days.  Here  the  congregation  worshiped  till  the  completion 
of  their  new  edifice. 


PLYMOUTH    CHURCH. 


In  1846,  John  T.  Howard,  then  a.  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  obtained  the  refusal  of  the  premises,  which 
were  for  sale,  at  the  price  of  $30,000,  and  the  contract  was 
completed  on  June  11,  1846.  The  purchase  money  ($9,500, 
the  rest  being  on  mortgage)  wa^  furnished  by  Henry  C. 
Bowen,  Seth  B.  Hunt,  John  T.  Howard,  and  David  Hale, 
and  paid  on  Sept.  9, 1846.  The  first  meeting  of  those  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  this  church,  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Henry  C.  Bowen,  May  9,  1857,  and  was  attended  by  David 
Hale,  of  New  York,  Jira  Payne,  John  T.  Howard,  Charles 
Rowland,  David  Griffin,  and  Henry  C.  Bowen,  of  Brooklyn. 
On  Sunday  morning.  May  16,  1847,  divine  service  was  com- 
menced by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  then  Pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Indianapolis. 

On  Friday  evening,  June  11,  1847,  twenty-one  persons 
united  in  the  formation  of  the  new  church.  On  Sunday 
evening,  June  13,  1847,  the  church  was  publicly  organized, 
and  The  Plymouth  Church  was  adopted  as  the  corporate  name 


The  church  building  is  105  feet  long,  80  feet  broad,  and  43 
feet  from  floor  to  ceiling;  seating  in  the  pews  and  chou-  gallery 
about  3,100  persons;  whUe,  with  the  seats  by  the  walls  and  in 
the  aisles,  it  accommodates  about  3,800.  There  has  never  been 
the  least  cause  for  regret  that  the  building  was  made  so  large. 

Until  1857,  visitors  were  provided  with  ordinary  chairs  or 
stools  in  the  aisles.  But,  in  that  year,  the  present  fixed  aisle 
seats,  attached  to  the  pews,  were  invented  and  introduced 
into  the  church.  ki\i    i 

The  lecture-room,  built  at  the  same  time,  was  80  by  50  feet 
on  the  outside;  with  a  school-room  above  it,  64  by  24  feet, 
and  parlors  of  the  same  size  for  the  social  circle.  In  18o9, 
these  parlors  were  added  to  the  school-room  ;  but,  even  then, 
the  accommodations  were  so  deficient  that,  in  1862,  an  en- 
tirely new  lecture-room  and  school-room  were  erected, 
new  organ  was  purchased  for  the  church  in  1866,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $33,000.  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  has  continued  in  tne 
pastorate  until  the  present  time. 


ECCLESIASTICAL   ORGANIZATIONS. 
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Rev.  Henkt  Waed  Bbechee.— Although  Brooklyn 
ranks  but  third  among  the  cities  of  the  Union  in  point 
of  population,  for  many  years  the  "  City  of  Churches  " 
has  stood  indisputably  first  in  respect  to  pulpit  talent. 
The  fame  of  her  great  preachers  has  spread  over  the 
civilized  world.  Among  her  galaxy  of  brilliant  names, 
one  of  the  first,  brightest  and  farthest-shining  is  that 
of  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  For  forty  years, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  year  after  year,  eager  thousands 
have  crowded  the  streets  leading  to  the  plain  brick  edi- 
fice, Plymouth  Church.  Within,  arose  and  stood 
upon  the  platform  the  imposing  form  of  a  man,  tall 
and  erect,  inclining  to  be  stout;  with  hair  pushed 
plainly  back,  ODce  dark  brown,  now  silvery- white ;  a 
full,  smooth  face  that  is  gentle  and  peaceful  in  repose, 
but  mobile,  varying  with  every  emotion;  a  mild  blue 
eye  that  will  nevei-  grow  old,  that  shines  with  love, 
flashes  with  scorn,  dances  with  merriment  or  dilates 
with  feeling,  even  as  the  mountain  lake  mirrors  the 
sunshine,  the  cloud  or  the  storm.  Such  the  figure  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  familiar  to  thousands;  such  the 
face,  now  mellowed  by  the  softening  influences  of  time, 
from  which  the  man's  soul  speaks  out  his  love  of 
humanity,  of  justice  and  of  God. 

Litchfield,  Conn.,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Beechers, 
was  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  June  24th, 
1813.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
who  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church 
there,  and  was  afterwards  president  of  Lane  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  a  famous  man  in  his 
time. 

The  child  of  parents  eminent  for  godliness,  brought  up 
m  a  family  who  were  the  creatures  of  an  atmosphere 
as  unworldly,  as  religious  as  not  often  comes  into  the 
fforld.  The  fact  of  his  being  a  minister  was  settled 
from  his  birth,  and  under  this  impression  of  destiny  he 
grew  up.  Accordingly,  he  was  sent  to  Amherst 
College,  graduating  in  1834,  and  then  studied  theology 
under  his  father,  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

A  sensitive,  blundering,  imaginative,  good-natured, 
mischievous,  unstudious  boy,  he  represents  himself  to 
havebeen;  but  his  sight  must  have  been  quick  for  nature, 
whether  in  the  fields  and  woods,  or  after  birds  and  ani- 
mals, or  among  his  fellows.  His  school  and  college 
days  did  not  seem  to  be  notable  for  anything,  save  that 
at  college  he  paid  especial  attention  to  the  arts  of  elo- 
cution. That  Mr.  Beecher  is  an  easy  master  of  these 
arts  is  patent  to  every  one  who  has  heard  him  speak; 
though  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that,  favorite  as  he 
18  on  lecture  platforms  all  over  the  land,  he  is  never 
heard  at  his  best  out  of  Plymouth  Church,  his  own 
pnlpit-platform;  and  the  lofty  themes  which  he  there 


treats,  inspire  him  and  fill  him  with  a  power  over  his 
three  thousand  auditors  that  he  gets  and  gives  nowhere 
else. 

His  first  charge  was  a  little  Presbyterian  church  at 
Lawrenceburgh,  Ind.,  where  he  eked  out  the  scant 
salary  by  tilling  a  farm,  remaining  from  183  7  to  1839. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  settled  in  Indianapolis.  There 
was  a  more  suitable  field  for  the  abilities  which  had 
already  manifested  themselves  in  the  young  minister, 
so  that  he  came  to  be  heard  of  in  other  States.  Mean- 
while he  had  tried  his  hand  at  editing,  first  a  journal  in 
Cincinnati,  in  1837,  and  a  few  years  later,  an  agricul- 
tural publication  in  Indianapolis;  his  articles  in  the 
latter  were  afterwards  published  as  "  Fruit,  Flowers 
and  Farming." 

In  1847  he  was  in  New  York,  speaking  at  meetings 
in  behalf  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  was  invited  to  preach.  May  17th,  for  the  newly  or- 
ganized Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn,  which  be  did, 
both  morning  and  evening.  At  the  close  of  the  services, 
the  church  felt  that  their  future  Pastor  had  been  thus 
providentially  sent  them,  and  unanimously  elected  him 
to  that  office  June  14th,  1847.  He  accepted,  and  com- 
menced his  pastorate  Sunday,  October  10th,  1847.  As 
soon  as  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  he  began  to  write  for  the 
Independent,  and  was  its  editor  from  1861  to  1863. 
His  signature- — a  star — made  the  title  for  a  volume 
called  the  "  Star  Papers."  From  1870  to  1880,  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  Christian  Union.  For  twenty-five 
years  his  sermons  have  been  printed  in  the  Plymouth 
Pulpit.  He  is  the  author  of  "Lectures  to  Young 
Men,"  "  Life  Thoughts,"  "  Yale  Lectures  on  Preach- 
ing," "  Industry  and  Idleness,"  "  Sermons  on  Liberty 
and  War,"  "  Eyes  and  Ears,"  "  Norwood,"  "  Plymouth 
Hymns  and  Tunes,"  and  many  fugitive  pieces. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  a  rapid  but  not  easy  writer.  He  com- 
plains that  he  feels  the  bondage  of  the  pen,  and  never 
can  evolve  his  thoughts  so  clearly  or  so  well  on  paper 
as  he  can  when  "  thinking  on  his  legs."  Bat  he  does  a 
vast  deal  of  writing  for  all  that,  and  there  are  few  men 
who  have  so  large  an  amount  of  current  printed  matter 
constantly  setting  forth  the  labors  of  their  minds.  He 
preaches  every  Sunday  two  sermons,  which,  not  written 
out,  but  thought  out  in  his  study,  come  fresh  and  alive 
from  his  lips,  and  are  phonographically  reported  for 
publication,  week  by  week,  in  Plymouth  Pulpit.  This 
would  be  a  tremendous  test  of  the  fruitfulness  of  any 
man's  mind  in  extempore  talk,  and  yet  the  test  is  tri- 
umphantly borne— witness  the  thousands  who  hear 
him,  and  the  many  other  thousands  who  read  him 
throughout  America,  England,  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea.     But  he  also  has  his  Friday  night  prayer-meeting 
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to  lead,  at  which  his  familiar  "  lecture-room  talks  "  on 
themes  of  Christian  experience  bring  immediate  help  to 
many;  and  these  again  are  taken  down  as  they  issue 
from  his  mouth. 

Such  abundance  cau  not  come  from  any  mind  or 
any  genius,  however  great,  unless  it  be  one  stored  with 
great  wealth  of  material  from  without.  This  is  Mr. 
Beecher's  case,  however;  for  in  addition  to  his  constant 
and  careful  study  of  mankind  and  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  he  is  an  omnivorous  reader  of  good  books,  and 
has  an  ever-growing  library  of  the  best  literature  in 
every  possible  direction.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  art, 
and  has,  besides  books  and  histories  in  that  department, 
a  choice  collection  of  paintings  and  engravings.  His 
love  of  flowers  and  out-door  nature  finds  food  on  his 
little  model  farm  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  And  indeed, 
whatever  is  the  realm  from  which  he  draws  an  illustra- 
tion, it  will  generally  be  found  that  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about,  and  has  learned  it  by  observation  or 
study.  He  is  not  a  superficial  talker  or  thinker;  he  goes 
to  the  roots  of  things. 

His  early  labors  and  an  experience  of  severe  poverty, 
privation,  and  double  work  of  farming  and  preaching 
during  ten  years  in  the  West,  developed  in  him  very 
fully  the  natural  courage,  toughness  of  backbone  (both 
physical  and  moral),  independence  of  opinion  and  free- 
dom of  utterance  that  have  characterised  his  more  emi- 
nent years.  Since  the  day  when,  in  1847,  he  came  to 
be  Pastor  of  the  newly-formed  "  Plymouth  Church  " 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  has  been  a  living,  growing 
power  in  the  land.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  the  lecture- 
platform,  the  political  arena,  the  social  gatherings  of 
public  bodies,  the  focal  points  of  all  great  developments 
of  public  sympathy  or  discussion  or  action,  have  been 
made  not  only  brilliant  with  his  genius,  but  hot  with 
the  ardor  of  his  earnestness. 

The  foundation  principle  of  Mr.  Beecher's  public  ca- 
reer seems  to  be  the  worth  of  man,  as  a  beloved  child  of 
God  j  he  believes  that  this  earth,  with  all  its  human  in- 
stitutions, its  civilizations,  its  states,  its  ecclesiastical 
organizations  and  their  forms  of  ordinances,  were  made 
and  developed  by  God /or  man,  to  serve  as  man's  edu- 
cators, as  instruments  of  man's  instruction,  and  eleva- 
tion— not  necessarily  that  man  may  be  "  happy  "  here, 
but  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  live  and  work  for  God  after 
he  had  left  this  little  school-house,  which,  like  the  lesser 
school-house  of  the  boy,  seems  the  all-important  thing 
just  now. 

Seeking  always  the  best  means  of  inspiring  individ- 
ual men  to  train  themselves  toward  the  perfect  man- 
hood set  forth  in  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mr. 
Beecher  is  peculiar  among  preachers  for  his  eager  fol- 
lowing up  of  the  scientific  developments  of  the  day; 
promptly  accepting  such  portions  or  principles  of 
science  as  seem  to  him  fairly  established  by  investiga- 
tors, and  making  good  use  of  them  in  his  philosophy 
and  teaching.     He  finds  no  danger  in  the  general  line 


of  reasoning  based  on  the  observations  of  believers  in 
the  theories  of  development  of  higher  forms  of  life  out 
of  lower  forms;  because  the  two  gaps  which  the  ma- 
terialists do  not  bridge, — the  change  from  mineral  to 
vegetable,  and  from  vegetable  to  animal  life,  and  still 
more  notably  the  introduction  of  the  soul  into  the  high- 
est type  of  animal,  man,— these  chasms,  impassable 
to  the  careful  foot  of  science,  are  crossed  by  him  with 
the  clear-seeing  eye  of  faith,  which  discerns  the  Creator 
there.  And  so,  using  the  real  advances  of  science  as 
steps  over  which  he  is -constantly  leading  his  people  he 
devotes  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  to  expounding 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
realms  as  different  parts  of  the  same  universe.  A  favor- 
ite quotation  of  his  is  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Ephesians,  which  indeed  seems  a  fair  epito- 
me of  the  aim  of  his  teaching:  "Till  we  all  come  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ."  To  him,  religion  is 
the  science  of  growth  unto  perfect  manhood. 

It  is  apparently  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Beecher  gives  so  much  time  and  effort  to  preaching 
about  morality,  how  to  live,  how  to  work,  how  to  treat 
one's  neighbors,  how  to  act  in  relation  to  questions  of 
great  public  interest  ("politics  "  as  it  is  called), how  to 
regulate  and  use  in  their  proper  way  the  passions 
(which,  he  says,  are  the  steam-power  and  effective- 
ness of  life  if  rightly  and  naturally  made  use 
of),  how  to  get  out  of  bad  habits  and  into  good 
ones — how,  in  short,  to  apply  to  practical  every- 
day life  the  truths  of  God's  word  an^  God's  uni- 
verse. These  topics  share  his  attention  with  such 
higher  themes  as  prayer,  "  the  preciousness  of  Christ," 
"  the  hidden  life,"  "  the  power  of  love,"  "human  ideas 
of  God,"  "the  way  of  coming  to  Christ" — titles  which 
we  find  in  the  contents  of  the  second  series  of  his  Ply- 
mouth Pulpit  sermons;  yet  all,  even  of  these,  embrace 
and  enfold  the  same  characteristic  central  idea,  that 
the  lohole  of  man  is  to  be  trained,  that  from  the  physi- 
cal he  may  grow  to  the  enjoyment  and  use  successively 
of  his  affectional,  social,  intellectual,  moral,  and,  lastly, 
spiritual  manhood. 

The  central  idea  of  his  whole  career  as  a  public 
speaker  and  writer  seems  to  be  the  incitement  of  men 
to  self-government  and  to  the  training  of  their  whole 
nature,  by  the  help  of  faith  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus, 
toward  the  perfect  manhood  of  immortality  with  God. 

On  all  public  questions  Mr.  Beecher's  voice,  through 
his  whole  career,  has  given  forth  no  uncertain  sound; 
it  was  lifted  up  against  the  curse  of  slavery;  in  favor  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union;  in  behalf  of  the  home- 
less veterans  of  this  State;  in  support  of  the  temperance 
cause;  to  aid  reform  in  politics  and  governmental 
policy.  From  all  the  land  the  eyes  of  men  have  turned 
to  him  as  to  a  leader,  and  his  influence  has  moulded 
public  opinion  as  perhaps  few  others  has  done. 


ket   henry  wakd  beecher. 
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No  sketch  of  Mr.  BeecHer's  life  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  his  visit  to  England  in  1863.  His 
public  addresses  there  enlightened  the  English  people 
as  to  the  real  issues  and  principles  at  stake  in  our  civil 
struggle,  and  helped  powerfully  to  turn  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  there  against  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy  as  a  belligerent  power.  In  so  doing,  he 
incurred  obloquy,  even  danger  of  personal  violence;  but 
his  voice  rang  as  clear  in  defense  of  the  Union  as  it  had 
in  his  own  country.  For  years  he  had  pleaded  from 
pulpit,  platform  and  press  for  the  liberation  of  the 
slave  in  the  days  when  to  be  an  abolitionist  was  to  be 
an  outcast.  His  denunciations  of  intemperance  and 
the  traffic  in  strong  drink  have  grown  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength. 

On  the  celebration  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  June 
25, 1883,  the  love  and  respect  which  his  fellow-citizens 
entertained  for  Mr.  Beeeher,  led  to  a  great  popular 
gathering  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  with  addresses 
of  congratulation  from  prominent  citizens,  and  letters 
of  like  tenor  from  eminent  men  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
No  better  resume  of  his  life  can  be  given  than  from  his 
own  words  on  that  occasion: 

"  The  inspiration  which  has  made  the  force  of  my 
whole  life  I  found  in  a  vision  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  It  has  grown  larger  and  larger  with  the 
sympathy  which  is  natural  to  my  constitution,  compas- 
sion of  God,  manifestations  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  that 
side  of  God  which  is  great,  holy,  beautiful,  showing 
Him  to  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  on  them 
that  are  out  of  the  way.  I  have  tried  to  have  compas- 
sion like  Christ.  The  less  worthy  the  object,  the  more 
it  was  needed.  I  went  right  upon  the  side  of  the  dumb 
and  needy,  without  consideration.  I  think  it  moat  he- 
roic for  a  man  with  standing  and  influence  and  ability 
to  give  himself  to  them.  I  thank  God  I  had  a  desire 
to  work  for  His  glory,  when  to  do  it  was  to  earn  scoff- 
ings  and  abuse  and  threats.  When  Kossuth  brouglit 
Hungary  to  us,  my  soul  burned.  The  wrongs  of 
Greece  made  my  heart  kindle.  Nearly  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  all  under  the  sword  of  the  soldier  or  the 
ban  of  harsh  governments,  have  aroused  my  sympathy 
and  effort.  I  did  not  go  into  these  because  they  were 
hunianities  or  specious  philosophies,  but  because  it  was 
Christian,  that's  all.  I  did  it  for  humanity  because  I 
loved  Christ.  In  my  preaching  it  has  been  the  same. 
I  have  attacked  governments,"  institutions,  anything; 
never  a  denomination  or  a  body  of  ministers.  I  have 
preached  against  the  principles  involved  in  all,  and  in 
my  own  denomination  as  much  as  in  others.  I  have 
preached  for  the  deliverance  of  souls,  for  clearer  light, 
tor  a  plainer  path,  that  the  stumbling  blocks  might  be 
removed.  These  things  I  have  changed  in,  only  to 
grow  more  intense  and  emphatic  :  first,  the  universal 
Bintulness  of  mankind,  so  that  it  is  necessary  every- 
where for  men  to  be  born  again  by  the  Spirit,  necessary 
wr  ahft  to  be  given  to  human  nature  above  its  animal 
nature,  a,nd  this  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  second,  I 
neiieve  m  conversion  and  the  effectual  influence  of 
ne«,pmt_of  God;  third,  I  believe  with  ever-growing 
r°Sth  in  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  know 
wat  Ohrist  loves  me,  and  that  I  shall  go  where  He  is. 
J^y  grace  am  I  saved,  say  I.     The  feeling  has  grown  in 


my  later  years,  and  when  under  great  pressure  and  sor- 
row, that  raised  a  strong  sea,  my  strength  and  courage 
all  came  from  this  view — Christ  loves  me,  He  will  hide 
me  in  His  pavilion  till  the  storm  is  passed.  The  sweet- 
ness of  life  is  as  much  dependent  on  the  love  of  Christ 
as  the  landscape  is  on  the  sun  to  bring  out  its  lights 
and  shadows.  I  never  believed  so  much  in  the  Gospel 
as  to-day.  My  faith  in  it  has  never  been  shaken,  ex- 
cept in  the  ideals.  I  was  never  so  sure  as  now  of  its 
tinxth." 


Since  1868,  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday  has  been  Assistant  Pastor. 
He  was  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1812  ;  was  Pastor  of 
Congl.  Ch.  at  Lodi,  N.  Y. ;  author  of  Litii*  Street  Sweepers, 
Winning  Soid.i,  etc. 


PLYMOtlTH   CHURCH   BETHEL. 

Plymouth  Church  Bethel,  No.  15  Hicks  st.  The  Bethel 
Mission  Sabbath-School  was  started  in  1841  by  Captam  A.  B. 
Clark  and  a  Mr.  Wadsworth,  on  Main  st.,  near  Catharine 
ferry,  in  a  former  stable,  which  was  fitted  up  for  mission  pur- 
poses. The  Superintendents  were,  in  succession,  John  P. 
Elwell,  Albert  Woodruff,  Richard  J.  Thorne,  Mr.  Anderson, 
I.  N.  Judson,  Rev.  G.  W.  Coan,  afterward  Missionary  at 
Cromaish,  Persia,  J.  P.  Montgomery,  Andrew  A.  Smith,  H. 
W.  Law,  S.  R.  Stone,  M.  T.  Lynch,  R.  S.  Bussing,  Thos.  H. 
Bird,  George  A.  Bell,  Thos.  J.  Tilney,  I.  S.  Signer,^  J.  H. 
Loyd,  L.  W.  Manchester,  and  the  present  Superintendent,  C. 
S.  Van  Wagoner. 

In  1855,  a  room  over  the  Market,  on  James  st.,  was  leased; 
in  1858,  the  Mission  removed  to  Poplar  Hall,  on  Poplar  st., 
and,  in  1859,  to  rooms  on  Fulton  st.,  opposite  Front.  In  July, 
1866,  the  Mission  was  taken  under  the  auspices  of  Plymouth 
Church;  and,  in  1867-'68,  the  Bethel  was  erected,  at  a  cost, 
including  ground,  building  and  furniture,  of  about  $75,000. 
Mr.  Geo.  Bell  was  particularly  active  in  the  building  project, 
and  to  him  much  of  its  success  was  due. 

The  new  building  was  first  occupied  in  October,  1868.  It 
is  entirely  free  from  incumbrance.    The  Mission  has  a  fine 
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reading-room,  well  supplied  -nith  the  leading  papers  and 
magazines,  and  an  excellent  library. 

Warren  Street  Mission  Church.— In  1845  or  '46,  a  Mission 
Sunday-school  was  commenced  in  Freeman's  Hall,  corner  of 
Amity  and  Columbia  sts.,  South  Brooklyn;  and,  in  1853,  a  few 
benevolent  and  enterprising  Christian  gentlemen,  prominent 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Albert  Woodruff,  R.  W.  Ropes, 
and  A.  V.  Wheelock,  purchased  three  lots  of  ground  on 
Warren  St.,  between  Hicks  and  Columbia  sts.,  on  which  they 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  neat  and  commodious  chapel, 
capable  of  accommodating  from  400  to  500  persons.  In  order 
to  enable  them  to  hold  the  property,  these  gentlemen,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1853,  effected  a  legal  organization,  assuming 
the  name  of  the  Warren  Street  Mission.  The  building, 
which,  together  with  the  lots,  cost  about  $9,000,  was  finished 
in  November,  1852,  free  of  all  debt.  On  March  30,  1854,  a 
church  of  thirty  persons  was  formed.  Rev.  Samuel  Bayliss 
was  first  Pastor;  followed,  in  1866,  by  Rev.  J.  Emory  Round. 
The  church  prospered;  a  new  church  building  was  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Henry  and  Degraw  sts.,  in  1878.  Rev.  J.  Os- 
trecnder  is  Pastor. 

The  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Clinton  ave., 
corner  of  Lafayette  ave.,  was  org.  Nov.  18,  1847.  Its  first 
years  were  full  of  discouragement;  but  the  energy  of  its 
founders,  and  of  its  first  Pastor,  Rev.  Dirck  C.  Lansing,  D.D. 
(installed  in  March,  1848),  were  crowned  with  success. 
August  4,  1854,  ground  was  broken  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  and  commodious  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and 
Lafayette  aves.  On  the  34th  of  October,  in  that  year,  the 
corner-stone  was  laid,  and  the  main  building  completed  and 
dedicated  in  Becember,  1855  ;  the  chapel  adjoining  being  fin- 
ished in  September,  1856.  The  cost  of  this  spacious  and 
beautiful  edifice,  which  is  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  archi- 
tecture, including  ground,  was  about  $60  000;  and  it  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  one  of  the  finest  and  best  built 
neighborhoods  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing  resigned  in  December,  1855;  and  was 
succeeded,  Dec.  19,  1855,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ives  Budington, 
D.  D. ,  who  had,  for  some  time  previous,  discharged  the 
principal  duties  of  the  pastorate. 

The  present  Pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  B.  McLeod,  commenced 
his  ministry  December  21,  1879,  and  was  installed  January 
20,  1880. 

The  church  has  established  two  Mission  Schools;  one  on  the 
corner  of  Atlantic  and  Grand  aves.,  and  another,  originally 
located  on  Myrtle  ave.,  comer  of  Steuben  st.,  but  afterward 
on  Grand  ave.,  south  of  Myrtle. 

The  Mount  Prospect  Mission  Sabbath-School  was  org. 
July  4,  1852,  by  Rev.  Harvey  Newcombe,  at  an  open-air 
meeting  of  children  and  others,  under  a  tree  on  the  corner 
of  Pacific  St.  and  Vanderbilt  ave.  A  small  dilapidated 
garret  room  was  hired,  and  on  the  appointed  Sabbath  about 
ninety  children  met  there.  The  next  week,  a  milk  stable 
and  two  lots  of  ground  on  the  north  fide  of  Dean  street, 
between  Vanderbilt  and  Underbill  aves.,  were  bought  of  Mr. 
S.  B.  Walters.  Silas  Davenport  was  elected  the  first  super- 
intendent, succeeded  by  A.  S.  Barnes  in  1853,  and  S.  E.  War- 
ner in  1855.  The  school  occupied  the  premises  in  Dean  street 
till  September,  1859,  when  the  uncomfortable  building  became 
too  straitened  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  the  school- 
house  of  the  Hope  Union  Mhnlov  (commenced  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  Mt,  Prospect  Mission,  but  located  in  an 
adjoining  neighborhood,  known  as  Jackson's  Hollow),  in 
Van  Buren  st.,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  June,  1858,  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  unite  the  two  schools,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  a  still  more  prosperous  enterprise  in  that 
part  of  the  city.     Accordingly,  a  desiraltle  lot,  60  by  95  feet. 


was  purchased  on  the  south-west  comer  of  Atlantic  ave.  and 
Grand  ave.,  on  which  a  two-story  building,  40  by  65  was 
erected,  at  a  cost,  including  the  furniture,  of  $8,389,  designed 
to  be  occupied  jointly  by  the  United  Sabbath-school  and  the 
Mount  Prospect  Industrial  Sclwol  (opened  Nov.  10,  1857)  the 
upper  floor  being  fitted  for  a  Sabbath-school,  and  the  lower 
floor  for  the  week-day  exercises  of  the  Industrial  School. 
The  building  was  dedicated,  with  appropriate  exercises  Sept 
18,  1859. 

The  name  of  the  united  schools  was  changed  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ave.  Sabbath-School  org.  Sept.  34,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Warner 
was  elected  superintendent,  and  Alfred  Wicks,  Sec.  A  Miss. 
Soc.  was  org.  Nov.  6  and  Dec.  4,  1859;  preaching  services 
were  commenced  by  different  pastors.  Rev.  Anson  Gleason, 
a  veteran  missionary  among  the  Indians,  labored  from  May 
1864,  to  Nov.,  1866,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Franklin  Noble, 
son  of  U.  S.  Chaplain  Noble,  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Grand  Avenue  Chapel. — This  orig.  1861,  in  a  "Mothers' 
Meeting,"  estab.  by  some  ladies  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Con- 
gregational Church,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
"  Jackson's  Hollow.''  Afterwards  a  room  on  Myrtle  ave.  and 
Steuben  st.  was  hired,  and  a  Sunday-school  started,  known  as 
the  "  Steuben  St.  Mission  School."  The  first  session  was  held 
Nov.  34,  1861,  attended  by  eight  teachers  and  fifty  scholars, 
Supts. :— Messrs.  A.  Gilbert,  1861-3:  S.  Harris,  1863;  L.  T. 
Smith,  1868-4;  E.  P.  Maltby,  1865-'9;  S.  L.  Parsons,  1869-'74; 
A.  C.  Barnes,  1874-'8;  S.  W.  Johnson,  1878-'9 ;  Jas.  Mitchell, 
1879-84.  In  1867  a  chapel  was  completed  and  occupiedatthe 
corner  of  WiUoughby  and  Grand  aves. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Maltby,  a  chapel  was 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  Grand  ave..  near  Myrtle,  and  was 
dedicated  in  March,  1867.  During  two  years,  preaching  was 
sustained  there,  chiefly  by  ministers  from  the  City  Mission. 
Pastors  in  charge  :  Rev.  Dr.  Waterbury  and  Rev.  MoseleyH. 
Williams,  1879-70.  This  chapel  proving  insufiicient  for  the 
wants  of  the  mission,  in  1882,  a  fine  brick  edifice,  with  bi own- 
stone  trimmings,  was  completed,  which  has  a  frontage  of 
56  feet  on  Willoughby  ave.  During  all  these  years  the  school 
has  been  prosperous,  and  it  has  now  an  average  attendance 
of  350  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant  was  organized  here  in  1868. 
The  school  is  still  continued  under  the  superintendence  of 
James  Thorp.    (See  page  1036). 


Rev.  William  Ives  Budington,  D.  D.  (Amherst  Coll.),  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Aprfl  31,  1815.  He  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  known  as  a  painstaking  student,  facile 
and  strong  with  his  pen,  and  ambitious  for  fidelity  and  mas- 
tery. He  graduated  in  1834,  and  devoted  thi-ee  years  to  the- 
ological study  in  New  Haven,  and  graduated  at  Andover. 
April  22,  1840,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Chariestown,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  fourteen  and  one-half  yeai-s.  For  a  brief  period 
he  served  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
until  called  to  Brooklyn.  April  33,  1855,  he  was  installed 
over  the  Clinton  Ave.  Congregational  Church  of  this  city. 
He  brought  the  ripe  experience,  the  symmetrical  culture,  and 
.the  deep  consecration  which"  were  needed  in  the  successor  of 
the  venerated  Dr.  Lansing.  Dvu-ing  the  24  years  of  his  min- 
isti-y,  the  growth  of  the  church  was  slow,  steady  and  sure. 
The  preacher  sought  to  conserve  everything  substantial,  es- 
sential, central,  in  pure  theology  and  church  polity;  while 
conceding  every  rational  demand  of  science  and  ot  tne 
changing  time.  He  identifled  himself  with  every  movement 
of  real  progress.  His  intellect  was  strong  and  incisive,  an 
his  character  positive.  Though  all  might  not  agree  wiW  ■ 
conclusions,  they  confessed  the  honesty  of  his  convictions  an 
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the  vigorous  logic  with  whicli  he  reached  them.  He  left  an 
impress  not  only  upon  the  intelligent  and  loving  people  of 
his  charge,  in  whose  affection  he  is  enshrined,  but  also  upon 
the  city  of  his  chosen  labors  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
the  pulpit  he  was  always  serious,  scholarly,  forcible,  intense. 
Upon  the  platform  he  kindled  and  inspired.  In  social  life  he 
was  exceedingly  genial  and  courteous.  As  a  leader  he  dis- 
played wonderful  tact  and  courage.  As  a  clerical  friend  and 
advisor,  his  kindly  offices  were  prompt  and  grateful,  and  his 
counsels  wise  and  judicious.  His  unaffected,  fervent  sym- 
pathy with  the  afBicted  made  him  a  rare  comforter  to 
wounded  souls.  In  the  words  of  one  of  his  own  grateful 
flock,  "he  made  the  sorrows  of  others  so  much  his  own  that 
it  affected  his  health  and  spirits,  as  though  the  sorrow  had 
been  a  personal  one."  Nor  was  he  less  one  with  his  people 
in  their  joys.  Compelled  by  ill  health,  he  resigned  his  pulpit 
in  1878,  and  died  November,  ISl^. —Brooklyn  Advance. 


The  Mayflower  Mission  originated  under  the  name  of 
Navy  Mission,  and  was  known  by  that  title  until  after  its 
formal  adoption  by  Plymouth  Church.  Its  name  was  changed 
to  the  "Plymouth  Mission,'''  in  November,  1873,  and  to  the 
'^Mayfiower  Mission  of  Plymouth  Church,"  Maj  1,1874:.  It  was 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Navy  Yard,  in  1844,  and  until 
June,  1871,  occupied  a  building  in  Fi-ont  street,  corner  of 
Green  lane.  In  1867,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims,  which,  however,  abandoned  it  in  the  spring  of  1870. 
From  that  time  until  January,  1871,  it  was  sustained  in- 
depeudently  by  a  few  of  its  faithful  teachers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Plymouth  Church 
in  January,  1871,  the  mission  was  re-adopted  by  this  church. 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  the  building  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Jay  street  (between  Sands  and  High  streets) 
was  purchased  for  its  use  for  the  sum  of  |12,000,  and,  in  June, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  mission.  During  the  spring  of  1873, 
the  trustees  expended  about  |13,000  in  alterations,  which 
madethe  building  one  of  the  best  adapted  and  most  attract- 
ive for  the  purpose  to  be  found  in  the  city.  This  property  is 
also  wholly  free  from  incumbrance  and  debt. 

The  Superintendents  in  charge  of  the  mission  since  its 
adoption  by  this  church  have  been  :  Messrs.  C.  A.  Van  Wag- 
enor,  S.  F.  Strong,  George  A.  Bell  and  H.  B.  White.  Mr.  Bell 
took  charge  in  February,  1872,  and  Mr.  White  in  April,  1873. 

A  reading-room  has  been  opened,  well  supplied  with  papers 
and  magazines. 

Bedford  Congregational  Church.— December  5th,  1848, 
was  commenced  the  erection  of  a  framed  edifice,  thirty  by 
forty  feet,  on  the  corner  of  Pacific  street  and  Clove  road,  at  a 
costof  $2,300.  August  3d,  1849,  the  church  was  organized,  with 
twelve  euroUed members.  It  was  once  known  as  the  Pacific 
Street  Congregational  Chm-oh,  but  its  present  title  is  as  above. 

Among  the  clergymen  who  have  labored  here  the  following 
are  remembered  :  Eevs.  Thos.  S.  Brittan,  Dickinson,  Henry 
D.Parker,  Dr.  B.  R.  Hall,  E.  Carpenter,  H.  B.  EUiot,  Greene, 
R.  G.  Hutchings,  Cyrus  Hamlin  and  (at  present),  Hugh  Smith 
Carpenter.  Probably  there  have  been  others,  but  definite 
data  for  the  history  of  this  church  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  State  Street  Congregational  Church.— The  persons 
OTigmally  uniting  in  this  organization,  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn,  who,  desiring  the 
establishment  of  a  Methodist  church  with  the  Congregational 

^trisil""*™"'*''*'  ^"'■'"^'^  *  °ew  religious  society,  June 
oin,  1859  known  as  the  Ji^inf  Congregational  Church  of  the 
^ny  of  Brooklyn. 

re^^^^T'^^™^''®^^"*"'^^^^"'^^^'  at  the  comer  of  Law- 
™ce  and  TUlary  streets,  was  purchased,  and  regular  reli- 
gious services  held  therein  until  January  1st,  1859. 


In  October,  1858,  the  society  purchased  the  lots  in  State 
street,  near  Hoyt,  and  erected  a  neat  and  commodious  church 
edifice.  The  entire  cost  of  the  enterprise,  ground,  building, 
and  furniture,  was  $30,000.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  No- 
vember 19th,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1859,  the  lecture-room 
was  occupied;  the  church  itself  being  dedicated  on  the  30th 
of  June  following.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  church  and 
society,  held  January  9th,  1861,  the  name  of  the  State  Street 
Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Pastors:  Revs.  John  C.  Green,  1848-'53:  James  T.  Bell, 
1853-56;  Washington  Gladden,  1860;  Newton  Heston,  1801- 
'64;  W.  W.  Hicks,  1864-'66;  C.  A.  Harvey,  186e-'69;  Maxwell 
P.  Gaddis,  ]869-'71;  Isaac  C.  Meserve,  1871-'74. 

October  5th,  1874,  this  church  was  consolidated  with  the 
Elm  Place  Congregational  Church,  to  form  the  Union  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Brooklyn. 

The  South  Congregational  Church. — Messrs.  Henry  C. 
Bowen,  John  T.  Howard,  and  James  Freeland,  procured  lots 
at  the  corner  of  Court  and  President  streets,  upon  which  they 
erected  an  edifice  for  a  lecture  room.  Sabbath-school  room, 
and  pastor's  study;  which  was  opened  for  public  worship,  in 
Feb.,  1851. 

The  church  having  been  organized  34th  of  March,  1851,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  31st,  in  the  chapel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  religious  society,  and  the  "  South  Con- 
gregational Church"  was  adopted  as  the  corporate  name 
of  the  society. 

Rev.  William  Marsh  was  installed  as  Pastor  June  10,  1851; 
followed  in  succession  by  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh,  Jan.  16,  1854;  and 
Rev.  Ruf  us  W.  Clark,  who  was  installed  April  14, 1857,  in  the 
new  church  edifice  which  was  then  completed  for  public  wor- 
ship. Mr.  Clark  was  succeeded,  in  1863,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Taylor,  and  he  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  D.  D.  In  1874, 
Lhe  present  Pastor,  Rev.  Albert  J.  Lyman,  succeeded  Dr. 
Storrs. 

About  1873,  this  church  established,  and  has  since  main- 
tained, a  mission  school  in  Fourth  street,  near  Smith,  in  a 
hired  room.  Supts. :  Charles  A.  Parsons,  S.  S.  Markles,  and 
Andrew  C.  Bain. 

The  Elm  Place  Congregational  Church,  Ehn  place,  near 
Fulton  avenue,  was  organized  in  1853,  by  the  members  of  the 
former  Bridge  Street  and  Fulton  Avenue  churches;  the  latter 
church  being  a  short-lived  secession  from  the  Bridge  Street 
Church.  At  about  the  same  time  the  parent  church  was  also 
disbanded,  and  from  both  arose  this  organization. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  society,  four  lots  had  been  pur- 
chased on  Elm  place,  near  Fulton  avenue,  and  a  small  brick 
edifice  erected  thereon.  Soon  the  auditorium  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  was  occupied  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1859.  Meanwhile,  a  building,  called  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle, 
was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  corner  of  Hoyt  street  and  Ful- 
ton avenue,  at  an  expense  of  $9,000;  five  years  later  this 
building  reverted  to  the  owner  of  the  ground,  in  payment  of 
the  rent.  An  edifice  was  therefore  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  on  Elm  place,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000;  which  was  con- 
becrated  in  May,  1864.  Within  two  years  after  its  dedication, 
the  debt  was  extinguished. 

Pastors :  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Cochrane,  1854-56;  Rev.  Mr. 
Alvin  Bartlett,  1858-'68;  Rev.  Henry  Powers,  1869-'71;  Rev. 
Isaac  Clark,  1871-'74. 

October  5th,  1874,  this  church  was  consolidated  with  the 
State  Street  Congregational  Church,  to  form  the  Union  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Brooklyn. 

Union  Congregational  Church  was  organized  Oct.  5th, 
1874,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Slate  Street  and  Elm  Place 
Congregational  Churches.     The  first  place  of  worship  was  the 
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Elm  Place  Church  edifice,  aud  tha  house  in  State  street  was 
rented  to  other  congregations.  In  June,  1880,  the  house  in 
Ebn  place  was  burned,  and  the  congregation  removed  to  the 
ediSce  in  State  street,  where  they  have  since  worshiped. 

In  April,  1875,  Joseph  Wild,  D.  D.,  became  pastor  of  Union 
Church.  He  resigaed  in  September,  1880,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  the  present  pastor,  N.  Everett  Smith, 
D.  D.,  entered  on  his  duties. 

Central  Congregational  Church,  Ormond  place,  S.  E.  cor- 
Jefferson  st.  The  original  church  edifice,  in  Ormond  place, 
occupied  by  this  society,  was  erected  in  the  year  1853,  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Crook,  a  large  holder  of  land  in  this  neighborhood, 
with  the  intention  of  selling  it  below  cost  to  some  Protestant 
religious  association. 

This  house  was,  in  Feb.  1854,  rented  for  two  years  to 
Messrs.  Wm.  T.  Cutter,  Thos.  W.  Abbott,  and  C.  N.  Kinney. 
On  the  27th  Nov.,  1854,  a  church  of  48  members  was  or- 
ganized and  Rev.  Henry  W.  Parker  engaged  to  supply  the 
pulpit,  as  the  Central  Congregational  Church.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease,  the  congregation,  being  unable  to  com- 
plete the  purchase,  removed  to  the  Van  Buren  Street  Mission 
School-house,  where  the  attendance  dwindled  to  30  indi- 
viduals. At  length,  however,  being  largely  aided  by  the 
Plymouth  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
society  purchased  the  property;  and,  Nov.  16,  1856,  the  house 
was  re-opened. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Parker,  having  removed  to  another  field  of 
labor,  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  temporary  supplies,  until 
the  Rev.  J.  Clement  French  was  installed  as  Pastor,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1857. 

In  1863,  the  church  was  thoroughly  renovated,  both  within 
and  without,  and  a  new  organ  placed  in  the  gallery,  all  at  a 
cost  of  about  $6,000.  Two  years  later,  the  house  and  lot, 
No.  13  Ormond  place,  adjoining  the  chui-ch,  was  purchased 
for  a  parsonage.  In  May,  1867,  the  building  was  provided 
vsdth  galleries,  and  the  basement  was  extensively  improved, 
at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  Sabbath-school,  estab.  May  7,  1853,  under  charge  of 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Cutter  and  C.  N.  Kinney,  shared,  of  course,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  church,  and  is  now  strong  and  pi-osper- 
ous,  and  doing  good  missionary  work.  Oct.  19,  1865,  a 
Society  was  formed  in  it,  "The  C.  C.  Ch.,  S.  S.  Miss.  Soc," 
which  prosecuted  its  designs  effectively  for  several  years. 

In  1867,  a  few  members  of  the  oh.  bought  ground  and 
erected  a  building,  cor.  Marcy  ave.  and  Monroe  st.,  and 
opened  it  as  a  Miss.  School.  After  five  years  they  surren- 
dered its  charge,  aud  it  has  since  grown  into  the  Washington 
Ave.  Baptist  Church,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  city. 

In  1872,  the  present  house  on  Hancock  st.,  near  Franklin 
ave.,  was  erected,  at  a  total  cost,  including  site,  organ,  and 
furniture,  of  |116,000.  It  is  150  by  96  feet,  with  1,850  sit- 
tings. The  church  on  Ormond  place  was  sold,  in  1873,  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Mediator. 

In  1874,  a  new  building,  60  by  98  feet,  for  Sunday-school, 
leoture-room,  parlors,  etc.,  was  erected  on  ground  adjacent 
to  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  |41,000.  In  1877,  the  Society 
owed  a  debt  of  $64,000,  which  was  extinguished  within  two 
years. 

Pastors:  Revs.  Henry  W.  Parker,  1854-'57;  Justus  Clement 
French,  1857-'70  ;  Henry  Mai-tyn  Scudder,  D.  D.,  1871-'82  ; 
A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.  D.,  1823-'84. 


from  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York,  and  from  Union  Theol. 
Sem.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York' 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Amer.  Board  of  Com.  Foreign 
Missions  a  missionary  to  Madras,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  addition  to  his  missionary  work,  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  Med.  Coll.  of  Madras,  and  after  graduating 
opened  a  hospital  and  dispensary  in  Madras,  which  is  still  in 
successful  operation.  He  attained  so  much  eminence  there  as 
to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  N.  Y.  Coll. 
of  Phys.  &  Surg.,  but  made  his  gratuitous  services  there  sub- 
sidiary to  his  missionary  work.  His  health  faihng,  he  re- 
tarned  to  the  United  States  in  1858,  and  after  a  pastorate  of 
some  years  in  New  Jersey,  accepted,  in  1864,  a  call  to  the 
Howard  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  re- 
mained tilll871,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Central Cong'l 
Church  in  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Scudder  has  been  through  life  an 
indefatigable  student.  His  attainments  in  natural  and 
physical  science  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  first  scientists 
of  the  present  time,  his  linguistic  knowledge  including  a 
complete  mastery  of  many  of  the  oriental  languages.  He 
has  published  but  little,  regarding  his  duties  to  his  congregar 
tion  as  paramount;  but  his  few  published  works  show  that 
he  is  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  our  time. 

Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Beheends,  D.  D.,  born  in  Holland,  1839;  grad. 
Denison  (O.)  Univ.,  1862,  and  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Theo.  Sem., 
1866;  was  Trustee  of  Denison  Univ.,  and  Rochester  Theo. 
Sem. ;  is  Commissioner  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  Vice-Pres. 
of  Am.  Miss.  Assn.;  previous  locations;  Yonkers,  N.  Y, 
1865-'73;  Cleveland,  O.,  1873-'76;  Providence,  E.  I.,  187&-'83 ; 
author  of  published  sermons;  came  to  Brooklyn,  March,  1883. 


Rev.  Heney  Martyn  Souddek,  M.  D.  (Coll.  of  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  N.  Y.),  D.  D,,  was  born  Feb.  5,  1822,  at  Panditeripo, 
Dist.  Jaffrea,  Ceylon,  where  his  father.  Rev.  Dr.  Jolm  Scud- 
der, was  a  missionary.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1832,  was  prepared  for  college  at  Stamwich,  Conn.,  graduated 


Rochester  Avenue  Congregational  Church  originated  in 
a  Sunday-school,  commeacing  in  August,  1859,  in  a  building 
on  the  corner  of  Patchen  ave.  and  Chauncey  st.,  which  re- 
moved. May  1, 1860,  to  the  basement  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  on  Herkimer  st.  March  21,  1860,  a  society  was  org. 
called  The  Rochester  Avmue  Mission.  Subsequently,  a  chapel 
was  erected  on  the  south-east  comer  of  Rochester  ave.  and 
Herkimer  st.,  and  occupied  March  17,  1861.  This  chapel  was 
enlarged  in  1865.  In  1881,  it  was  again  enlarged.  The  audi- 
torium was  reseated  to  hold  400,  and  newly  furnished. 

Asooiety  termed  "TheChristianBrotherhoodof  the  Roches- 
ter A  venue  Mission,'"  was  organized;  but,  in  1866,  was  changed 
to  a  church  of  the  Congregational  order,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  "Church  of  the  Mediator,"  which  was  changed  to  the 
Rochester  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  in  April,  1881. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years,  the  pulpit  of  the  Mis- 
sion was  suppUed  by  volunteers.  In  Oct.,  1863,  Eev.  Bishop 
Faulkner  became  Pastor,  and  continued  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  church.  In  November,  1879,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  G.  Roberts,  D.  D. 

Puritan  Church.-In  Dec,  1863,  several  teachers  of  the 
Wallabout  Pres.  Ch.  commenced  a  new  S.  S.  enterprise  iQ 
a  store,  712  Myrtle  ave.;  which,  with  the  preaching  services 
held  there,  resulted  July  17,  1865,  in  the  <"•£•  "^  *«  ^^, 
Brooklyn  Cong.  Ch.  In  Oct.  following,  land,  cor.  of  DeKaJD 
ave.  and  Walworth  st.,  was  leased  for  ten  years,  and  a  tem- 
porary house  of  worship  erected  thereon.  Re  J;  ^''f „  *"!; 
Everest  was  chosen  pastor,  and  installed  May  ^S,  1861..  un 
June  29,  1865,  the  present  church  name  was  adopted.  Jun  , 
1868,  the  present  site,  cor.  Lafayette  and  Maxcy  aves.,  was 
purchased,  and  a  new  building  erected  and  ^ed.  May  b,  ie  ^ 
The  burden  assumed  in  the  erection  of  this  r^^^^^f^'^'J;^ 
the  financial  panic  of  1873,  greatly  embarrassed  the  «, 
and  retarded  the  development  of  its  original  Pla^S;  J', 
erest  resigned  Feb.,  1877.    His  successors  have  been,  ice 
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R.  E.  Field,  1877-'81;  Samuel  Calcord,  1881-'3;  Edward  P. 
Ingersoll,  1883-'4.  The  S.  S.  is  large  and  flourishing ; 
specially  notable  for  its  large  classes  of  young  ladies.  W.  W. 
Sliumway,  Supt. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Ingersoll  was  born  in  Lee,  Mass., 
1834;  grad.  Williams,  1855,  and  Andover  Theol.  Sem.,  1863; 
was  Pres.  General  Synod  Ref.  Ch.,  1882;  previous  locations: 
Sandusky,  0.,1863-'8;  Indianapolis,  1868-70;  B'klyn,  1870-83. 

Fifth  Avenue  Congregational  Church. — Open  air  preach- 
ing was  commenced  in  1863  by  Rev.  Newton  Heston,  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Lindsay  J.  Wells.  A  Sunday-school 
and  prayer-meeting,  were  at  the  same  time  established  by  Mr. 
Wells,  in  a  store  at  the  corner  of  12th  st.  and  Fifth  ave.  A 
church  was  org.  June,  1866. 

In  Sept. ,  1865,  Mr.  Wells,  on  his  own  responsibility,  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  tabernacle  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
ave.  and  Eighth  st.  This  was  completed  at  a  cost,  including 
the  lots,  of  $3,500,  and  dedicated  in  January,  1866.  In  the 
winter  of  1867-8,  a  portion  of  the  members  withdrew  and 
commenced  worship  on  Third  st.,  near  lifth  ave.,  under  the 
name  of  Park  Congregational  Church.  In  1869,  the  two 
churches  were  reunited  under  the  latter  name,  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  ave. 
and  Seventh  st.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  McFarland  was  engaged  as 
a  supply,  and,  in  April,  1868,  the  Rev.  Frank  Russel  became 
Pastor,  continuing  after  the  reunion. 

The  chapel  was  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  1870,  at  a 
cost,  including  site  for  a  church,  of  about  $40,000.  The  so- 
ciety is  free  from  debt.  Pastors  :  Rev.  Fi-ank  Russell,  1868- 
'74;  Thos.  R.  Slicer,  1877-'81;.  John  W.  Malcolm,  1881-'4. 

First  Congregational  Church  (E.  D.)  was  organized  May 
28,  1843,  by  eight  seceding  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  happened,  one  Sabbath,  in  the  latter  church, 
that  a  colored  man  took  a  seat  near  the  centre  of  the  house, 
and  was  straightway  requested  by  the  sexton  to  take  a  seat 
back  next  to  the  door.  This  transaction  specially  impressed 
Samuel  Wild,  a  member  of  the  church,  with  the  heinousness 
of  practising  cant  in  the  house  of  God  ;  and  he  forthwith 
procured  two  lots  of  land  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  11th  and  S. 
3d  sts.,  upon  which  he  erected,  chiefly  with  his  own  means, 
the  chapel  now  known  as  "Bishop's  Chapel,"  and  occupied,  at 
present,  by  the  African  Methodist  congregation.  The  enter- 
prise, though  not  a  success,  as  the  world  counts  success, 
filled  an  office,  in  its  day,  as  an  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
rigid  anti-slaveryism.    The  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Jocelyn  minis- 


tered to  this  church  until  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Civil  Ee- 
beUion.  It  was  then  disbanded,  its  white  members  uniting 
with  the  New  England  Congregational  Church ,  itscolor^ 
members  affiliating  with  the  colored  congregation  that  has 
since  occupied  its  chapel. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jocelyn  died  Aug.,  1879,  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  honored  by  all,  even  those  who  had  differed  most 
from  his  opinions,  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  piety  of 
his  walk  and  conversation,  and  the  courageousness  of  his 
principles. 

The  New  England  Church.  —  A  meeting  preliminary 
to  the  formation  of  this  church  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Edwin  N.  Colt,  No.  41  Fourth  st.,  March  18,  1851. 
April  5th,  public  worship  was  commenced  at  Central  HaU, 
cor.  of  5th  and  So.  1st  sts.,  under  the  ministration  of  Mr. 
Thomas  K.  Beecher;  and,  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
an  ecclesiastical  society  was  org.  The  New  England  Congre- 
gational Church  was  org.  May  26,  1851,  and  Mr.  Beecher,  on 
the  26th  of  June  following,  was  ordained  as  Pastor.  After 
January  7, 1853,  when  the  Central  Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  church  worshiped  in  "  The  Odeon,''  in  5th,  betw.  So.  3d 
and  So.  4th  sts.,  untU  the  completion  of  the  lecture-room  of 
the  church  edifice  in  So.  9th  st.,  in  July,  1853.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1853,  the  society  purchased  three  lots,  on  the  north  side 
of  So.  9th  St.,  between  5th  and  6th  sts.,  on  which  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  present  church  edifice  was  laid,  January  11, 
1853;  and  the  building,  completed,  was  dedicated  on  the  22d 
of  the  next  December. 

The  years  1858  and  1866  are  thankfuUy  remembered  as 
years  of  special  divine  favor,  in  which  large  numbers  were 
added  to  the  church. 

The  successive  Pastors  have  been :  Thomas  K.  Beecher, 
June  25,  1851,  to  May  16,  1854 ;  Henry  B.  EUiott,  November 
9,  1854,  to  November  19,  1855;  William  R.  Tompkins,  October 
9,  1856;  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  installed  Mar.  30, 1865;  council, 
Apr.  7,  1870 ;  John  Henry  Brodt,  installed  Sept.  27,  1870, 
council,  Sept.  27, 1872;  John  H.  Lockwood,  installed  June  18, 
1873  ;  resignation  accepted,  Nov.  15,  1878 ;  council,  Dec.  19, 
1878 ;  Rufus  Piercy  Hibbard,  installed  May  28,  1879. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant  was  org.  in  1868,  but  the 
real  history  of  the  enterprise  begins  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Sunday-school  in  1852,  held  under  an  apple  tree,  aud 
then  in  a  stable.  Mr.  Silas  Davenport  was  among  the  pio- 
neers of  the  mission.  The  neighborhood  had  been  visited  by 
Rev.  Harvey  Newcomb,  and  the  first  gathering  was  in  the 
open  air,  Sunday,  July  4,  1853,  not  far  from  the  junction  of 
Vanderbilt  and  Atlantic  aves.,  then  an  open  field.  A  garret 
in  a  small  building  was  used  one  Sunday,  and  then  the  barn. 
This  was  the  birthplace  of  Mt.  Prospect  Mission  School. 
(See  page  1022). 

In  1864,  Rev.  Anson  Gleason  began  his  labors  here  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Clinton  Ave.  Church,  and  remained  about  two 
years  and  a  half.  Quite  a  number  were  converted,  some  of 
whom  joined  that  church. 

Mr.  Gleason  was  followed  by  Rev.  Franklin  Noble,  in  con- 
nection with  whose  labors  a  church  was  organized  Jan.  21, 
1868,  of  seven  males  and  ten  females.  A  council,  March  10, 
1868,  recognized  the  new  church.  Worship  was  continued 
at  the  hall,  cor.  of  Atlantic  and  Grand  aves.,  until  1871  ,when 
a  chapel  was  erected  on  the  cor.  of  Baltic  street  and  Classon 
avenue.  This  was  occupied  for  four  years,  when  the  con^e- 
gation  removed  to  their  present  sanctuary.  This,  a  tasteful, 
brown-stone  and  brick  chapel,  was  erected,  at  a  cost,  inchisive 
of  land,  of  over  |17,000.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  4W- 
When,  by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  the  society  were  unable 
to  meet  their  HabiUties,  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes  became  the  owner 
of  the  property,  giving  them  the  use  of  the  building,  ana 
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has  always  been  an  unwearied  helper  of  the  church  and 
Sunday-school;  as  he  has  also  been  of  other  similar  enter- 
prises on  "  the  Hill." 

Rev.  Anson  Gleason,  born  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  1797; 
teacher  to  Clootaw  Indians,  Miss.,  1823-'31;  to  Mohegans, 
1832-'48;  vas  Dist.  Sec'y  Amer.  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign 
Missions,  1848-'51;  Missionary  to  Seneca  Indians,  Western 
N  y  1851-61;  was  City  Missionary,  Rochester,  1863;  Utica, 
1863;  Brooklyn,  1864-'83. 

Kev.  Franklin  Noble  has  been  associated  with  Father 
Gleason  in  the  Atlantic  Ave.  Mission,  and  served  the  church 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  until  May  25,  1874.  His 
successors  have  been :  Revs.  E.  S.  Underwood,  from  June, 
1874,  to  Nov.  38,  1875;  E.  P.  Thwing,  April,  1876,  to  1880; 
Wm.  Maokay,  1880;  and,  at  present,"Wm.  H.  Ingersoll. 

Rev.  Edward  Paysok  Thwing,  M.  A.  (Harv.),  Ph.  D., 
born  Aug.  25,  1830,  at  Ware,  Mass.  He  grad.  Harvard,  1855: 
atAndover  Theol.  Sem.,  1858;  located  Portland,  Me.,  1858- 
'62; Quinoy,  Mass.,  1863-7;  has  preached  in  Europe,  and  for 
several  months  at  Tolmer's  Square  Church,  London;  Pastor 
(three  years)  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Brooklyn;  was 
Prof,  of  Vocal  Culture,  Gorham  Sem.,  Me.,  1870-'4;  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Tabernacle  Free  Coll.,  which  post  he  retained 
four  years— 1874-8;  lectured  at  Training  College,  Boston,  two 
winters,  and  Bethany  Institute,  New  York;  author  of  "  Drill 
Book  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture;"  "Outdoor  Life  in  Eu- 
rope;" "Bible  Sketches,"  1854;  "Memorial  of  Thomas 
Thwing,"  1867;  "Hand-book  of  Illustrations;"  "Facts  of 
Tobacco;"  "Persian  Queen,"  a  Hymn  Book;  "Standard 
Hymns ;"  member  of  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Victoria  In- 
stitute, Philosophical  Society  of  Gt.  Britain;  contributor  to 
magazines  and  the  religious  press  many  years. 

The  present  Pastor,  Rev.  William  H.  Ingersoll,  was  born 
at  Rochester,  1837;  grad.  Columbia  Coll.,  1860;  Att.  Union 
Theol.  Sem. ;  author  of  Art  Christ,  and  iof  e  and  Law  in  Re- 
ligion; located  in  Brooklyn  since  1850. 

Lee  Avenue  Congregational  Church  was  org.  Sept.  30, 
1872,  by  the  members  who  had  formerly  composed  the  Lee 
Ave.  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  the  latter  transferring  their 
realty,  personal  property  and  membership  to  the  former. 
Rev.  Theodore  J.  Holmes  was  installed  as  Pastor  Sept.  30, 
1872,  and  served  two  years.  The  vacant  pulpit  was  then 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  who  had  been 
a  Methodist  minister  in  the  West,  but  who  was  then  occupied 
with  literary  work.  In  1874,  Dr.  Eggleston  accepted  the 
pastorate  on  condition  that  the  church  became  independent. 
His  creed  was  summed  up  in  the  words  "Christian  En- 
deavor." He  made  his  church  unique  in  its  independence. 
The  Endeavor  Club  and  the  Shooting  Gallery  in  the  Church 
Parlor  became  famous  throughout  the  land.  Dr.  Eggleston's 
pastorate  was  dissolved  in  1879,  and  after  a  brief  term  of  ser- 
vice by  Mr.  McKinley,  of  Minnesota,  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts 
accepted  a  call ;  the  independent  attitude  of  the  church  was 
given  up,  and  it  returned  to  Congregationalism.  Thus,  in 
the  brief  space  of  eight  years,  for  the  third  time,  the  relations 
of  the  church  were  altered.  A  creed  was  adopted,  and  a 
council  was  called  to  install  the  new  pastor,  who  allied  him- 
self with  the  Manhattan  Congregational  Association.  Liber- 
alism and  orthodoxy  did  not,  however,  assimilate  under  Mr. 
Crafts'  pastorage,  and,  after  many  dissensions,  the  former 
withdrew  and  left  the  latter  in  possession. 

Shortly  after  the  withdrawal,  Mr.  Crafts  himself  resigned. 
Un  April  2,  1883,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Henry  A. 
fowell,  of  the  old  Bushwick  Refonned  Church,  which  was 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Powell  was  installed  April  25,  1883. 
.Ir.T  '^^"o^national  changes  in  eight  years,  with 
constant  dissensions  and  divisions  in  the  churoh,  it  is  not  sur- 


prising that  the  great  work  in  the  Sunday-school  was  serious- 
ly interfered  with  ;  whole  classes— teachers  and  scholars  in- 
cluded—left, and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
school  would  be  disbanded.  On  October  29,  1 883,  when  all 
was  discord  and  confusion,  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Jr.,  was  again 
elected  to  the  superintendency.  He  has  brought  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  very  flattering ; 
already  the  school  numbers  1,500  scholars  and  150  teachers, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Lee  Ave.  Congregational 
Church  has  good  reasons  for  encouragement,  owning  a  prop- 
erty worth  $150,000,  but  slightly  encumbered,  and  its  audito- 
rium thronged  at  each  service. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Powell  was  born  in  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  1851; 
grad.  1873  from  Union  College,  and,  three  years  later,  took 
a  degree  from  the  theological  seminary  connected  with  that 
institution.  Mr.  Powell  has  had  brilliant  success ;  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  but  he  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  the 
ministry.  He  studied  law  while  taking  a  course  in  English 
history  at  the  New  York  University  ;  is  a  practical,  common 
sense  man,  and  a  forcible  speaker.  While  orthodox  in  belief, 
he  is  not  bigoted. 

Lewis  Avenue  Congregational  Church. — In  1873,  Messrs. 
John  H.  Burtis,  James  Williamson,  and  Rev.  Donald  McLaren, 
organized  a  Sunday-school  on  the  corner  of  Yates  ave.  (now 
Sumner)  and  Gates  ave.  Grace  Chapel  was  erected  and 
opened  in  Nov.,  1874,  on  Lewis  ave.  and  Monroe  st. ;  and 
here,  in  August,  1875,  Grace  Presbyterian  Church  was  org., 
and  Rev.  C.  E.  Lawrence  became  Pastor.  He  was  followed, 
in  1876,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lucas,  and  he,  in  1877,  by  Rev.  James 
Hall;  during  whose  pastorate  the  church  adopted  the  Con- 
gregational form  of  government,  and  assumed  its  present 
name.  Revs.  J.  Chalmers  Easton  ;  Mr.  Boyd,  and  G.  W. 
Plack,  have  since  been  Pastors. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Plack  was  born  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  1856;  grad. 
Lafayette  Coll.,  1879;  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  1883;  settled  in 
B'klyn  May,  1883. 

Nazarene  Congregational  Church  (colored),  was  org.  July 
30th,  1873,  with  twenty  members,  mostly  from  the  South. 
The  first  place  of  worship  was  a  hall  at  Fulton  ave.  and  Cum- 
berland st.  They  afterward  removed  to  a  hall,  at  Fulton  and 
Clermont  aves. ;  then,  in  May,  1880,  to  the  Athenseum  Hall, 
corner  of  Vanderbilt  and  Atlantic  aves.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  sent  supplies  to  this  church  till 
1877,  when  Rev.  Robert  F.  Wheeler  was  called ;  and  has, 
since  1878,  been  commissioned  by  the  Am.  Home  Miss. 
Society. 

Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational  Church. — The  Tomp- 
kins Avenue  Congregational  Society  was  org.,  and  trustees 
chosen,  July  6th,  1875,  and  the  church  established  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  by  twenty  members. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  edifice,  corner  of  Tompkins  ave. 
and  McDonough  street,  was  sold  on  foreclosure,  July  9,  1875, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Society  obtained 
possession  from  the  purchasers.  In  April,  1881,  the  church 
and  society  purchased  this  church  property  for  $40,100,  which 
was  at  once  paid,  leaving  the  church  free  from  debt. 

January  1st,  1876,  Rev.  Charles  D.  Helmer  became  pastor; 
died  1879  ;  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Freeland,  1879;  Rev. 
Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  1880-84.  This  church  has  dismissed 
nearly  100  members  to  other  churches,  and  has  now  a  mem- 
bership of  450.  In  Sept.,  1881,  it  opened  a  mission  in  EUery 
street,  where  services  have  since  been  regularly  held. 

In  May,  1883,  Mr.  Pentecost  commenced  street  preaching 
in  the  31st  Ward,  and  systematic  visitation,  and  soon  a  mis- 
sion was  established;  lots  were  purchased  on  the  corner  of 
Park  and  Marcy  Aves.,  and  a  frame  church  erected,  seating 
800,  costing  nearly  |10,000. 
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Rev.  Geoegb  F.  Pentecost  was  born  in  Albion,  111.,  Sept. 
33,  1842.  When  he  was  quite  young  his  father  died,  and 
the  lad  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer;  he  emigrated  to  Kan- 
sas, and  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Governor's  office; 
and  afterwards  to  be  Clerk  of  the  IT.  S.  Dis.  Court,  which 
position  he  filled  by  proxy,  being  under  age;  returning  to 
Kentuoljy  he  was  converted  in  1860,  and  the  following  year 
entered  the  College  of  Georgetown,  Ky.  Soon  after  he  en- 
listed in  a  Kentucky  cavalry  regiment,  as  chaplain,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  Desirous  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry, 
he  preached  in  Green  Castle,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Covington, 
Ky. 

In  1867,  he  supplied  the  First  Baptist  Church,  during  the 
Slimmer,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Hanson  Place  Bap- 
tist Church,  in  Dec,  1869;  three  years  later,  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  Warren  Avenue  Church  in  Boston.  In  follow- 
ing years  he  held  Bible  readings  and  evangelistic  services  in 
many  of  the  cities  of  New  England. 

In  1880,  he  was  called  to  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  this  city.  His  profound  study  of  the  bible; 
his  clear,  concise  expositions  of  biblical  truth;  his  vigor, 
earnestness  and  strength  have  made  him  a  very  successful 
Pastor.  His  Sunday  afternoon  services  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  were  productive  of  great  good  to  the  thronged  au- 
diences. 

The  East  Congregational  Church  was  org.  1877,  with 
fifty  members,  mostly  from  Puritan  Church.  Their  first 
place  of  worship  was  Liberty  Hall,  corner  of  Gates  and  Nos- 
trand  aves.  In  1878,  a  church  edifice,  seating  400,  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Tompkins  ave.  and  Kosciusko  street. 
The  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  George  C.  Miln;  he  was  succeeded 
in  1881,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Stiles,  who  resigned  in  1883,  leaving 
the  church  at  present  without  a  Pastor.  The  pulpit  is  sup- 
plied by  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith. 

The  Scandinavian  Free  Mission  Church,  org.  1879,  is  a 
Congregational  Society,  and  originated  in  a  mission  that  had 
been  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  P.  Swanstrom  during 
many  years.  Its  place  of  worship  is  a  chapel  on  Pacific  st., 
between  Hoyt  and  Smith  sts. 

Rev.  Swanstrom  has  been  the  missionary  in  charge  since 
the  organization  of  the  society,  assisted  at  times  by  others. 

The  First  Identity  Church. — This  congregation  was  or- 
ganized in  November,  1880.  The  following  preamble  to  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  church  at  its  organization,  ex- 
presses the  peculiar  belief  of  its  members  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  society  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  name : 

"  Wliereas,  We  are  of  the  Arm  conviction  that  the  people 
now  known  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  House  of  Israel ; 
that,  as  such,  the  prophecies  and  other  references  to  the  House 
of  Israel,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  refer  to  them." 

This  congregation  worships  in  Music  Hall,  Flatbush  ave. 
The  Pastor  is  Rev.  G.  W.  Greenwood. 

Union  Congregational  Church,  East  New  York,  org.  May 
17,  1888,  by  some  from  the  Brownsville  Congregational 
Church,  and  others  who  had  commenced  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion. Thirty  members  entered  the  church  by  letter,  and  in 
three  weeks  there  were  eight  conversions.  The  members 
of  the  new  church  unanimously  called  as  their  Pastor  the 
Rev.  Curtis  Graham,  and  he  accepted  the  call.  He  had  been 
a  successful  lawyer,  but,  after  being  converted,  left  the  bar 
for  the  pulpit.  He  preached  in  Say  brook.  Conn.,  first  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1857,  he  was  transferred  to 
Kansas,  where  he  was  sent  to  the  Legislature,  to  represent 
the  Free  Soil  element.  He  had  a  very  exciting  experience, 
but  stoutly  maintained  his  position;  and,  while  in  the  Legis- 


lature, had  a  biU  passed  founding  the  Highland  University 
and  a  Methodist  University  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
He  became  a  trustee  of  both  institutions.  President  Lincohi 
subsequently  appointed  him  a  chaplain  in  the  army.  After 
the  war,  he  preached  in  EasthamptonandNarragansett,  but 
owing  to  a  throat  trouble,  was  compelled  to  retire  for  a' time 
from  the  ministry. 

The  land  has  been  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Gilbert  S 
Thatford.  He  has  also  given  quite  a  sum  of  money  toward 
the  building  fund. 

The  new  church  is  located  on  Orient  ave.,  near  Liberty. 
It  is  a  frame  structure,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  very  or- 
namental and  attractive  in  design  and  finish.  It  is  35  feet 
front  and  40  deep.  The  interior  is  finished  in  hard  wood, 
and  supplied  with  the  most  modem  church  furnilxire.  It  is 
one  of  the  neatest  churches  in  the  town,  and  cost  about 
$5,000.  The  Officers  are  :  Trustees,  G.  S.  Thatford,  E.  A. 
Wooley,  H.  S.  Stewart,  J.  D.  Glover,  Robert  Dixon,  John 
Paton,  N.  W.  Woolsey,  Edwin  B.  Clayton  and  James 
McCracken;  Cleric,  Chas.  H.  Hayward;  Auditor,  Charles 
Schwicker;  Treasurer,  Frederick  Schwicker;  Deacons,  John 
Paton,  William  Bishop,  Hamilton  Van  Sickle,  Alpheus  Lewis, 
Charles  Wanser,  Abraham  De  Graff  and  E.  A.  Stewart. 

First  Congregational  Church  of  Brownsville.— The  church 
is  located  at  BrownsviUe,  a  small  but  growing  settlement  in 
the  south-westei-n  corner  of  the  town  of  New  Lots.  It  is  the 
only  church  there;  the  next  nearest  church  being  the  new 
one  nearly  two  miles  north-east  of  it.  It  was  started  in 
June,  1866,  when  meetings  were  held  in  members'  houses. 
In  1867,  the  members  decided  to  build  a  church.  At  this 
meeting,  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Thatford,  he  pre- 
sented them  four  lots  on  which  to  buUd.  City  Missionary, 
M.  H.  Mowery,  who  preached  for  them,  raised  f3,000  to 
build  the  church;  the  Congregational  Union  gave  |500  more. 
With  additional  money,  subscribed  by  the  members,  the 
church  was  built;  and,  when  dedicated.  May  31, 1869,  it  was 
free  of  debt.  The  Rev.  L.  S.  Davison  was  Pastor  one  year ; 
Rev.  I.  C.  Lockwood  served  one  year ;  Rev.  C.  H.  ParmeU, 
who  followed,  remained  eight  years ;  Rev.  A.  H.  Kirkland, 
who  was  converted  in  the  Plymouth  Bethel  (became  a  letter- 
carrier,  and  finally  a  minister),  followed,  and  preached  two 
years  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Wright ;  the 
Rev.  Curtis  Graham  followed.  There  was  trouble  among  the 
members,  and,  although  he  was  a  good  Pastor,  he  could  not 
amicably  heal  over  the  difaculty.  There  was  finally  a  sepa- 
ration. He  went  with  the  seceders,  who  combined  with  the 
Presbyterians,  and  formed  a  new  church,  which,  under  his 
care,  is  progressing  finely.  The  church,  after  he  left,  in 
searching  for  a  Pastor,  met  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Decker,  who 
preached  for  them  so  successfully  that  they  called  him. 

Union  Mission  Chapel.— In  1862,  several  persons  in  the 
Eastern  District  established  a  Sunday-school  for  poor  chil- 
dren on  the  corner  of  South  Eleventh  and  Second  sts.,  in  an 
unoccupied  store.  The  school  was  afterwards  removed  to 
106  North  Third  st.  Mr.  J.  T.  Dill  has  been  superintendent 
for  twenty  years.  Religious  services  have  been  held,  and 
clothing  distributed  to  needy  children.  In  May,  1883,  the 
brick  building  at  No.  155  North  Second  st.  was  purchased, 
and  an  extension  wUl  be  built  in  the  rear  for  chapel  and 
school  purposes.  Ti-ustees  :  Rev.  J.  J.  White,  Pres.;  John  M. 
Stearns,  Treas.;  Rev.  N.  W.  Wells,  Dr.  Cauldwell,  J.  T.  Dill, 
G.  H.  Codwell,  F.  Roberts,  E.  D.  Forraan,  G.  W.  Kelsey. 

The  Central  Congregational  Church,  (see  page  lom  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Scudder,  estab.  a  Mission  in  the  25th  Wara, 
Ralph  ave.,  near  Fulton  st.,  for  the  purpose  of  '=^"'S  °° 
missionary  work  among  the  poor  people  in  that  ne'S""' 
hood,    George  A.  Bell  took  charge  of  the  Mission,  and  maae 
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a  grand  success  of  the  work.  The  parent  church  voted  the 
sum  of  115,000  to  purchase  land  upon  which  to  erect  a 
church  edifice,  as  well  as  the  Sunday-school  Mission.  The 
land  was  secured.  It  is  a  plot  100  feet  square,  on  the 
comer  of  Ralph  ave.  and  Chauncey  st. 

The  work  of  erecting  the  new  buUding  was  commenced, 
aad  the  new  church  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  close 
of  1883.  It  is  a  frame  building  of  the  Gothic  order  of  archi- 
tecture, with  all  the  necessary  accommodations,  and  erected 
of  the  best  material ;  finished  in  an  attractive  style,  and 
with  Beatings  for  800  people.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  field  predict  that  a  magnificent  work  will  be  accom- 
plished here;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  Ave  years,  a  church 
will  be  firmly  established  that  will  be  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
the  parent  church. 

The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Congregational  Association 
was  the  outgrowth  of  another  organization,  known  as  the 
Manhattan  Congregational  Association,  which  was  formed 
in  NoTember,  1841,  at  the  Study  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
Rev.  E.  W.  Andrews  then  Pastor. 

This  Association  continued  until  the  Spring  of  1846,  when 
the  B(m  York  and  Brooklyn  Association  was  organized  at  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  March  16, 1846.  There  were  present  at 
this  meeting  Rev.  Messrs.  Dirk  C.  Lansing,  Joseph  Harrison, 
George  B.  Cheever,  George  Turner,  William  W.  Wallace, 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  John  Marsh,  Isaac  N.  Sprague,  Amzi 
Camp,  Luke  S.  Stoutenburg,  and  Joseph  P.  Thomson. 

No  annual  or  semi-annual  meeting  has  been  omitted  from 
the  date  of  its  organization  until  the  present  time.  At 
twenty-six  of  the  sessions  of  this  Association,  young  men 
have  been  examined  in  their  preparation  and  fitness  for  the 


ministry,  and  recommendations  have  been  issued  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty -three  persons,  two  have  been  conditioned, 
and  four  rejected. 

The  Association  has  put  upon  its  record  hearty  expressions 
of  active  sympathy  with  the  many  societies  and  causes  of 
benevolence  and  Christian  work  ;  and  obituary  resolutions 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  ten  of  its  members. 

Its  meetings  have  been  interesting  and  profitable ;  many 
times  uniting  with  a  conference  called  by  the  church  at 
which  they  have  been  held;  and  they  have  ever  been  pro- 
motive of  Christian  fellowship  among  the  churches  and 
fraternal  regard  among  its  members. 

The  following  are  Congregational  clergymen  residing  in 
Brooklyn  : 

Eev.  Ed  WARD  Beechee,  D.  D.,  was  born  1803,  at  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.;  grad.  Yale,  1833;  studied  theol..  New  Haven 
and  Andover,  Mass.;  was  tutor  Yale,  1835-'6;  Pres.  Illinois 
Coll.,  1830-'44;  located  Boston,  1826-'30,  1844-'55;  Galesbury, 
111..  1855-70;  author  of  pamphlets  and  books:  History  of 
Lovejoy  Mob  at  Alton,  III,  Conflict  of  Ages,  Papal  Conspir- 
acy, Concord  of  Ages,  and  others;  located  in  Brooklyn, 
1870. 

Eev.  Williams  Hovste  Whittemoke,  born  in  Bolton,  Ct., 
1800;  grad.  Yale  Coll.,  1825,  and  Yale  Theol.  Sem.,  1829;  lo- 
cated Rye,  N.  Y.,  1839-'32;  Charlton,  Mass.,  1833-'6;  South- 
bury,  Ct.,  1836-'50;  Prin.  Sem.  in  New  Haven,  3  yrs. ;  Agent 
Nat.  Freedmen's  Relief  Assn. ;  located  Brooklyn,  1868. 

Rev.  Archibald  Ross,  born  in  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
1857;  grad.  Queen's  Coll.,  Kingston,  1874;  located  Wolfe  Isl- 
and, Ont.,  1872-5;  Brooklyn,  1876-'84;  author  of  pamphlets 
and  newspaper  articles. 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCHES. 


Sands  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.— The  pioneer 
of  Methodism  here  was  Thomas  Webb,  a  captain  in  the 
British  army,  who  began  to  preach  "in  his  own  hired 
house,"  near  the  barracks  in  New  York,  as  early  as  1766.  He 
preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  ever  heard  in  Brooklyn, 
about  1768.  He  was  then  about  44,  and,  because  of  his  in- 
juries, was  retired  on  full  pay;  but  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Brooklyn  at  that  time  contained 
fewer  people  than  Jamaica,  and  New  York's  population  num- 
bered 20,000.  A  stormy  period  of  twenty  years  followed, 
during  which  the  Revolutionary  war  was  fought.  Nothing 
13  known  of  Methodism  in  Brooklyn  during  this  period.  In 
1787,  another  Methodist  preacher  appears— the  Eev.  Wood- 
man Hiokson.  There  were  only  about  204  Methodists  on 
I-ong  Island  at  that  time.  Coming  up  to  Sands  street,  in 
trout  of  where  the  church  now  stands,  he  secured  a  table, 
mounted  it  and  preached  the  second  Methodist  sermon  in 
Brooklyn. 

A  class  was  soon  formed,  and  thus,  about  100  years  ago,  the 
undatioii  of  Methodism  was  laid  in  this  city.     In  May, 

Zl  f^*^     '"^'^''''^'  Church  was  organized  at  the  resi- 
noeot  Peter  Cannon.    The  same  year  the  first  Board  of 

bZoh  «7?  '''*^^'  "'"^  '■  ^""^"^  Oarrison,  Thomas  Van  Pelt, 

uraettStryker,  Isaac  Moser,  Eichard  Everett  and  Stephen 

racifflon.    In  September,  they  bought  of  Joshua  Sands 

7kZZ  "^''^  ^^^  ^'i'fl««  'lo^  stands,  and  completed  a 

oldCl  nu    ^^^"^  ""^'^  ^'-  ^'''^'«'  dedicated  1787,  and  the 
■  "''  ^^'"•'=1'.  dedicated,  1666.     In  June,  the  Brooklyn 


Methodists,  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  New  York 
Methodists,  became  a  separate  society,  with  a  pastor  of  their 
own.  The  congregation  numbered  twenty-three  white  people 
and  twelve  colored.  Joseph  Totten  became  their  Pastor. 
Bishop  Asbury,  the  only  Methodist  Bishop  then  in  America, 
in  October,  occupied  the  pulpit.  In  his  diary  of  1796,  he 
wrote  :  "  I  went  over  to  Brooklyn,  where  we  have  a  small  so- 
ciety. I  had  a  very  few  hearers  except  those  who  came 
from  the  city  (New  York).  I  administered  the  sacrament. 
We  had  some  life."  Under  Mr.  Totten's  ministry  of  one  year 
the  membership  increased  from  35  to  39.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Phoebus  who  remained  two  years,  during  which  time 
the  membership  increased  to  81.  Among  the  earliest  Meth- 
odists was  Hannah  Stryker,  wife  of  Burdett  Stryker,  one  of  the 
first  trustees.  She  was  the  first  one  in  the  church  who  died. 
Half  a  dozen  uneventful  years  passed,  save  that  the  congi-ega- 
tion  steadily  increased.  In.l804,  under  the  pastorate  of  Cyrus 
Stebbins,  the  church  was  enlarged.  At  this  time  there  be- 
came associated  with  the  church  a  name  destined  to  become 
widely  known,  that  of  Harper — Joseph  Harper,  grandfather 
of  the  original  Harper  Brothers,  who  came  from  England,  in 
1740.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  in  1800.  His  home  literally 
became  the  home  of  the  Sands  street  ministers.  As  he  would 
not  name  a  price  for  their  board,  a  special  committee  of  the 
church  fixed  it  at  |3.25  a  week.  The  interests  of  the  church 
were  better  looked  after,  when  Joseph  Harper  became  trustee. 
We  find  on  the  records  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  a  new  set  of  steps  erected  at 
the  front  door. 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  sexton  be  instracted  to  have  the 
church  open  and  candles  lighted  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  meeting  begins,  and  to  see  that  the  boys  make  no 
disturbance;  also,  that  on  dark  nights  when  there  is  a  public 
meeting  to  light  the  lamp  at  the  church  door." 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  sexton  only  received  $35  a 
year  and  a  grave-digger's  perquisites,  it  vs^as  hardly  to  be 
wondered  that  he  sometimes  grew  careless.  The  church 
prospered  every  way.  The  membership  in  1808  was  350. 
Financially,  they  were  situated  so  as  to  be  able  to  tender  to 
Joshua  Sands  $100  stUl  due  him  on  the  church  lot.  He  for- 
gave the  debt,  and  they  were  able  to  put  the  money  back  in 
the  treasury.  In  1809,  they  raised  sufficient  money  to  build 
a  parsonage.  They  wished  to  buy  a  strip  of  land  on  High 
street  for  this  purpose  from  Mr.  Sands.  He  surprised  them 
by  making  a  present  of  it  to  them.  Though  an  Episcopalian, 
hi  3  name  wiU  ever  be  connected  -with  the  history  of  the 
church  he  so  grandly  befriended.  In  1810,  it  was  resolved  to 
buUd  a  new  church.  The  edifice  then  was  30x60,  with  an 
end  gallery  for  colored  people.  It  had  been  lengthened  once, 
and  the  brethren  wished  to  lengthen  it  again. 

The  pastor,  Eev.  William  Thatcher,  opposed  this,  saying 
he  could  easier  raise  $3,000  to  build  a  new  church  than  $1,400 
for  enlargement.  His  counsel  prevailed,  and  thus  came  into 
existence  the  "Old  White  Church. "  Its  dimensions  were  42x70, 
with  three  galleries.  It  cost  $4,300.  Bishop  Asbury  said  it 
was  an  elegant  house.  The  church  had  not  been  generous  to 
its  pastors,  and  when  Mr.  Thatcher  was  going  away  he  said  : 
"You  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  $350  a  year  to  a  married 
preacher.  New  York  pays  $500,  and  let  me  tell  you,  no  man 
has  paid  so  much  to  support  your  preacher  this  year  as  Wil- 
liam Thatcher."  The  brethren  had  evidently  not  intended  to 
be  parsimonious,  for  they  voted  $400  for  their  next  preacher 
and  made  up  a  purse  of  $60  for  Mr.  Thatcher.  In  1831,  under 
the  pastorate  of  Lewis  Pease,  the  membership  was  nearly 
doubled,  becoming  401.  In  1839,  when  Noah  Levings  was 
pastor,  again  there  was  a  notable  work  of  grace  wrought. 
Among  the  converts  were  thirty-five  sailors,  who  requested 
their  grog  to  be  stopped.  In  1837,  during  the  ministry  of  the 
Eev.  W.  H.  Norris,  many  were  converted,  the  membership 
reaching  667.  It  became  necessary  to  erect  a  larger  building. 
January,  1844,  a  brick  church  (60x80)  was  dedicated.  It  was 
a  fine  building  and  elegantly  situated,  for  Sands  street  was 
then  the  thoroughfare  upon  which  resided  the  wealthy  and 
intellectual  people  of  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn  then  had  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000  and  had  been  a  chartered  city  for  ten 
years. 

The  church  continued  to  prosper.  A  new  parsonage  was 
built.  Dark  days  were  approaching;  $18,000  were  expended, 
of  which  $10,000  were  still  due.  Sunday  morning,  August 
11,  1848,  four  years  after  the  dedication,  the  congregation 
assembled,  not  to  worship,  but  to  gaze  saldy  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  church,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire 
ruined  seven  blocks.  They  were  disheartened,  but  the  Pastor, 
Eev.  N.  H.  Morris,  said  "Eebuild."  Under  his  zealous 
leadership  the  people  rallied.  A  building  committee  was  im- 
mediately appelated.  Upon  it  were  David  Coope,  Nathaniel 
Bonnell,  Jacob  Brown,  Warren  Richmond,  J.  J.  Studwell. 
The  present  edifice,  the  same  size  as  the  former,  was  erected. 
From  that  time,  thirty-four  years,  the  church  has  continually 
prospered.  It  is  the  mother  church  of  Brooklyn  Methodism 
and  literal  mother  of  several  Methodist  churches.  In  1819, 
the  official  board  assessed  the  colored  people  $10  a  quarter 
for  the  support  of  the  church.  Four  months  after,  it  became 
apparent  they  would  secede.  In  1820,  they  formed  a  church 
of  their  own.  In  1833,  the  York  Street  Chui-ch  was  or- 
ganized. 


SANDS  ST.  M.  E.  CHUKCH. 

In  1831,  the  Washington  street  society  was  organized. 
Each  assumed  a  portion  of  the  consolidated  debt  which  was 
$18,500;  Washington  street  takiag  $10,000;  York  street,  $3,000; 
Sands  street,  $5,500.  Hanson  place  Church  was  also  bom 
in  Sands  street — a  committee  being  appointed  in  1836  to  see 
if  ground  suitable  for  a  meeting-house  could  be  obtained. 
Numerous  other  churches  throughout  the  city  owe  much  to 
Sands  street.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  it  has  con- 
tributed $700  to  the  Tract  Society,  $700  to  the  Sunday-School 
Union,  |300  to  the  Educational  Society,  ^100  to  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  $400  to  the  Freedman's  Aid  So- 
ciety, $1,000  to  the  Church  Extension  Society,  $3,000  to 
the  Bible  Society,  $3,000  to  worn-out  preachers,  $53,000 
to  Parent  Missionary  Societies  —  an  average  of  $7,000  a 
yfar. 

Ministry:  1795,  Joseph  Totten;  1796,  David  Buck;  1797, 
Jos.  Totten;  1798,  And.  Nichols;  1799,  Cyrus Stebbins;  ISOO-'Ol, 
David  Buck;  1803,  Peter  Jayne;  1803,  Ezekiel  Canfield; 
1804,  Cyrus  Stebbins;  1805,  E.  Cooper;  1806,  E.  Cooper,  S 
Thomas;  1807,  Elijah  Woolsey,  J.  Wilson;  1808,  Daniel  Os- 
trander;  1809,  Reuben  Hubbard;  1810-'ll,  Wm.  Thatcher; 
1813-'13,  Lewis  Pease;  1814,  Sam.  Merwin;  1815,  Nathan 
Emory;  1816-'17,  Jas.  Crawford;  1818,  Wm.  Rose;  1819-'20, 
Wm.  McCaine;  1831-'23,  Lewis  Pease;  1823-'24,  Wm.  Eoss; 
1825,  T.  Burch;  1826,  T.  Burch,  S.  L.  Stillman;  18?7,  S. 
Luckey,  S.  L.  Stillman;  1828,  S.  Luckey,  L.  Landon;  1829, 
Noah  Levings;  1830.  Jas.  Covel,  Jr.;  1831,  John  C.  Greene; 
1832-'34,  Thos.  Birch;  183.5-'36-'37;  Barth.  Creagh;  1837-'38- 
'39,  W.  H.  Norris;  1839,  Fitch  Eeed;  1840-'41,  P.  C.  Oakley; 
1843-'43,  L.  W.  M.  Vincent;  1844-'45,  H.  F.  Pease;  ]846-'47, 
Nathan  Bangs;  1848-'49,  W.H.  Norris;  1850-51,  J. W.B.Wood; 
1852-'53,  H.  T.  Fox;  1854-'55,  L.  S.  Weed;  1856-'57,  Jno. 
Miley;  1859,  J.  B.  Hagany;  1860-'61,  B.  H.  Nadel;  1862-'3, 
L.  S.  Weed;  1864--66,  Chas.  Fletcher;  1867,  E.  G.  Andrews; 
1868,  H.  B.  Elkins;  1868-'70,  Rev.  Geo.  De  La  Matyr;  1871-'3, 
Rev.  Geo.  F.  Kettell;  1874,  Rev.  F.  P.  Tower;  1875-7,  Eev. 
Geo.  Taylor;  1878-'80,  Rev.  Lindsay  Parker;  1881-3,  Eev. 
J.  S.  Breckenridge;  1883-'4,  Rev.  L.  R.  Streeter. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (E.  D.),  better 
known  as  the  South  Second  Street  Methodist  Episcop^,  the 
first  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  village  of  WilUams- 
burgh,  and  the  second  in  the  old  town  of  Bushwick,  was 
formed  about  1800.  Its  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  m 
1808,  on  the  old  WiUiamsburgh  and  Jamaica  turnpike  (no 
North  2d,  cor.  5th);  was  repaired  in  1831,  and  occupied  untu 
the  present  building  was  completed. 

The  colored  congregation,  now  at  cor.  South  3d  ana 
sts.,  worshipped  in  the  old  buUding  for  some  time,  but  aoou 

1845  it  was  burned.  .  .  ,  „i,,,r„i, 

In  1837,  the  foundation  of  the  Present  spacious  brick  chucu 

wa3  laid,  on  South  2d  st.,  between  5th  and  6th.    This  church 
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wasorg.  in  August,  1838;  its  first  trustees  were  David  Gar- 
ret Henry  E.  Bodwell,  Geo.  W.  Pitttnan,  John  L.  Gray, 
Simon  Richardson,  and  James  Sparkman.  The  building  was 
dedicated  Jan.  8th,  1840,  when  there  were  about  fifty  com- 
municants. 

In  1842  this  church  first  received  a  regular  appointment 
of  a  preacher  in  charge  from  the  annual  Conference ;  having 
previously  belonged  to  the  Williamsburgh  circuit,  consisting, 
with  it  of  the  Newtown,  the  Cross  Roads  and  the  Wallabout 
churches,  with  one  minister  in  charge  of  all  four  churches. 
Such  has  been  the  rapid  increase  of  the  congregation,  that 
all  the  Methodist  churches  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Brook- 
lyn (with  the  exception  of  St.  John's)  have  since  been  colon- 
ized from  it.  Notwithstanding  this  mother  church  has  sent 
out  BO  many  successful  colonies,  it  continues  full.  The  build- 
ing was  unroof  ed  in  the  great  storm  of  1853,  but  was  repaired 
and  enlarged,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  Methodist  churches 
in  this  part  of  Brooklyn. 

In  May,  1868,  the  society  purchased  the  present  parsonage 
adjoining  the  church  for  |6,500.  In  1875,  the  entire  interior 
of  the  church  was  refitted;  and  was,  in  part,  remodeled, 
with  an  entire  change  of  the  front,  making  three  en- 
trances instead  of  one;  also  adding  a  wing  on  the  west,  with 
aflne,  large  infant-class  room  capable  of  seating  300  scholars. 
Over  this  room  is  situated  a  large  double  parlor  with  folding 
doors.  The  expense  of  this  improvement  was  about  $13,000. 
In  1883,  the  Sunday-school  room,  infant-class  room,  class 
rooms,  etc.,  were  again  refitted,  newly  painted,  walls  and 
ceilings  frescoed,  floors  carpeted,  etc.,  at  an  expense  of 
|1,000,  making  it  now  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  com- 
modious Sabbath-school  and  lecture  rooms  in  the  Eastern 
District,  with  a  large  and  prosperous  school.  The  present 
church  membership  is  about  650. 

Ministry:  Rev.  Dr.  Coville,  Wm.  K.  Stopford,  1836-'37; 
Rich  Seaman  and  James  Rawson,  1838;  Wm.  Thatcher  and 
James Rawson,  1839;  John  LeFevre  and  C.  Ross,  1840-41; 
Henry  F.  Roberts,  1843-'43;  Paul  R.  Brown,  1844-'45;  John 
M,  Pease,  1846;  Edwin  L.  James,  1847-48;  W.  F.  Collins, 
1849-'50;  R.  H.  Loomis,  1851;  Harvey  Husted,  1853-'53; 
J.  Miley,  1853-'55;  John  S.  Mitchell,  1856-57;  M.  L. 
Scudder,  1858-'59;  Rufus  C.  Putney,  1860-'61;  James  W. 
Home,  186a-'63;  C.  B.  Sing,  1864r-'66;  Wm.  H.  Boole, 
1867-'69;  G.  L.  Taylor,  1870;  J.  A.  Roche,  1871-'73;  J. 
Pegg,  Jr.,  1874-'76;  John  Parker,  2d,  1877-'79;  A.  J.  Wyatt; 
1880-'81;  Wm.  H."  Boole,  1883-'83.  The  present  Board 
of  Trustees  are:  Chas.  S.  Potts,  P^ter  Harkness,  Benj. 
Potter,  Nath'l  Washburn,  John  C.  Wolf,  Dan'l  C.  Driver, 
Chas.  W.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Bradford,  Philip  D.  Schaefer, 
with  Rev.  W.  H.  Boole,  President  of  the  Joint  Board  of 
Trustees,  Stewards  and  Leaders,  and  John  R.  Schryver, 
Secretary. 

York  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  child  of 
Sands  Street  Church,  the  congregation  of  which  had  so  in- 
weaaed  that,  in  1833,  during  the  pastorate  of  the  eloquent 
William  Ross,  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  another  house 
of  woi-ahip.  This,  a  neat,  framed  building,  forty-two  by 
Mty-flve  feet,  with  a  small  gallery,  was  built  by  Gamaliel 
Jiing  and  Joseph  Moser,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  was  dedi- 
cated AprU  6th,  1824,  by  the  venerable  Bishop  George,  who 
was  assisted  in  the  remaining  services  of  the  day  by  the 
samted  Summerfield  and  Rev.  John  Hannah,  a  delegate 
"om  the  British  Conference;  thirteen  candidates  for  the 
ministry  being  also  ordained  by  the  bishop  on  the  same 
occasion. 

Amongthe  original  members  were:  Andrew  Mercein,Joshua 
_•  •^*'i  Cole  and  Benjamin  Prince.  In  1838,  a  par- 
■""  -was  erected  near  the  church,  and  the  congregation 


continued  under  the  watchful  eye  and  careful  nursing  of  its 
devoted  parent  until  it  attained  its  twelfth  year,  1835,  when 
it  was  "  set  off "  and  "  set  up  "  for  itself. 

The  church  building  was  altered  and  enlarged  in  1835;  and, 
in  1851,  a  large  and  substantial  brick  building  was  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  $13,000.  In  1853,  the  ground  was  donated  by  Rutson 
Suckley  and  sister,  on  which  a  lecture- room  and  school 
building  were  erected.  The  Sunday-school  was  org.  1833,  in 
a  room  on  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Charles  streets.  Mrs. 
Charles  Carpenter  (wife  of  the  pastor)  and  Mrs.  Bethnel 
Rogers,  gathered  in  the  children  from  the  neighborhood. 
There  were  70  present  at  the  first  meeting.  The  first  superin- 
tendent was  George  Booth,  popularly  known  as  Father 
Booth.  The  female  superintendent  was  Miss  Catherine 
Nichols. 

Ministry:  1835-'36,  Stephen  L.  StiUman;  1837-'38,  Seymour 
Landon;  1839-'30,  James  Covel;  1831-'32,  Charles  Carpenter; 
]833-'34,  John  Luckey;  1835-'36,  Raphael  Gilbert;  1837-'38, 
J.  L.  Gilder;  1839-'40,  E.  G.  Griswold;  1841-'43,  Seymour  Lan- 
don, second  term;  1843,  John  Poisall;  1844r-'45,  Buel  Goodsell; 
1846-'47,  Phineas  Rice;  1848-'49,  William  C.  Hoyt;  1850-'51, 
Joseph  Law;  1853-'53,  J.  L.  Gilder,  second  term;  1854-'55, 
George  Woodruff;  1856-'57,  Charles  Kelsey;  1858-'59,  JohnE. 
Searles;  1860-'61,  Elisha  Sands;  1863-68,  William  H.  Boole; 
1864,  Rufus  Putney;  1865-'66-'67,  Stephen  Rushmore;  1868-'69, 
Charles  Backmau;  1870-'71-'73,  James  V.  Saunders;  1873-74, 
Charles  W.  Fordham;  1875-'76-'77,  J.  L.  Gilder,  third  term; 
1878-'79-'80,  A  .C.  Stevens;  1881-'83,  Duncan  McGregor. 

Washington  Street  M.  E.  Church  (Washington  street,  be- 
tween Concord  and  Tillary  streets)  was  erected  in  1831,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000,  and  was  set  off  as  a  separate  station  in  1835. 
It  was  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which  has  since 
grown  around  it  until  it  has  become  the  centre  of  a  dense 
population,  and  the  parent  of  several  of  the  most  flourishing 
churches  of  the  community. 

Ministry  (since  it  became  a  separate  charge  in  1835):  Revs. 
Stephen  Remington.  1835-7;  J.  B.  Stratten,  Robert  Seney, 
1837-8  and  1847-48;  James  Floy,  D.  D.,  1841-8;  James 
Sewell,  1842-43;  Charles  W.  Carpenter,  1845-'46;  Daniel 
Curry,  D.  D.,  1849-'50;  John  Crawford,  1851-'52;  John  Kenne- 
day,  D.  D.,  1853-'54  (two  terms);  Robert  M.  Hatfield,  1854-57; 
Charles  Shelling,  1856-'57;  Jno.  Kenneday,  1858-59;  M.  L. 
Scudder,  1860;  F.  S.  De  Hass,  1861-'63;  W.  F.  Watkins,  1863 
-'65;  A.  S.  Hunt,  1866-'68;  1869-"70-'71,  C.  E.  Harris;  1873- 
'73-'74,  John  E.  Searles;  1875-'76-'77,  Daniel  Goodsell;  1878- 
'79,  D.  O.  Ferris;  1880-'8B,  R.  T.  McNichol. 

The  church  and  chapel  are  valued  at  $75,000;  the  parsonage 
(No.  265  Washington  street),  at  $10,000. 

African  Wesleyan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (colored), 
in  the  village  of  Brooklyn  (Regular  Line).  The  beginnings  of 
this  church  originally  located  on  High  street  near  Bridge, 
have  been  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Sands  Street  Church. 
On  the  18th  of  January,  1818,  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
above  title.  Trustees :  Peter  Cruger,  Israel  Jemison, 
Caesar  Sprong,  Benjamin  Cruger,  John  E.  Jackson,  Min- 
istry, (as  far  as  known):  Rev.  Stephen  Dutton,  in 
charge  1823;  Samuel  Todd,  in  charge  from  1839  to  1837; 
Richard  Williams,  in  1837-38;  Wm.  Moore,  in  1839- 
'40;  John  Spencer,  1841-43;  Edmund  Cosby,  in  1843-'43; 
William  Moore,  in  1844-'45;  Ely  N.  Hall;  1850-'51;  Israel 
Paterson,  1854;  WiUiam  Gardner,  1855;  James  Campbell, 
1856;  James  Mon-is  Williams,  1857;  Abraham  Crippen,  1858; 
Rev.  Spekes,  1859;  Richard  Cain,  1860;  James  Morris  Wil- 
liams, 1863;  D.  Doyle,  1866;  Nelson  Turpin,  1867;  William 
Winder,  1869;  Mowbray,  1873;  James  Morris  Williams,  1873; 
Theophilus  Stewart,  1875;  John  F.  Thomas,  1877;  John  F. 
Stansberry,  1880-'83. 
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In  1854,  the  church  property  on  High  street  was  sold,  and 
the  present  house  of  worship  on  Bridge  street,  between  Myrtle 
avenue  and  Johnson  street,  was  purchased  from  a  Presby- 
terian society  for  $13,000. 

DeKalb  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. — The  first  efforts  leading 
to  the  formation  of  this  society  and  to  the  building  of  its 
church  were  a  prayer-meeting,  called  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Keyes,  and 
held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Robb,  in  Flushing  avenue,  near 
Classon,  in  the  fall  of  1836.  The  first  sermon  was  preached 
June  18,  1837,  in  the  new  school-house  in  Classon  avenue, 
and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Sabbath-school  was  organized  with 
eight  members. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  a  church  was  begun  in  Franklin  avenue, 
below  Park,  and  the  society  became  a  part  of  the  WiUiams- 
burg  and  Bushwiok  circuit.  In  1841,  the  church  became  a 
separate  station,  with  Rev.  Marvin  Richardson  as  Pastor.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  B.  Story,  under  whose  labors  the  so- 
ciety prospered  very  much. 

In  1846,  the  station  was  called  East  Brooklyn,  and  Ezra 
"Whitney  becajne  Pastor.  The  Pastors  following  were:  David 
Osborne,  William  Gothard,  Joseph  Henson,  S.  W.  King, 
Buel  Goodsell,  Julius  Field  and  Joseph  Law.  Through  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Law  and  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  mem- 
bership, the  present  church  was  built,  and  dedicated  in  1856. 
In  1864,  part  of  the  membership  withdrew  and  formed  a  mis- 
sion in  Tompkins  avenue,  which  afterward  became  a  pros- 
perous church. 

Pastors  since  1856:  Revs.  J.  S.  Inskip,  1857-58;  G.  Dunbar, 
1858-'60;  A.  H.  Mead,  l860-'62;  R.  C.  Putney,  1862-'63;  G.  L. 
Gilbert,  1864;  J.  W.  Leek,  1865-'68;  D.  O.  Ferres,  1868-'71;  W. 
H.  Warden,  1871-'73;  W.  P.  Corbitt,  1873;  S.  H.  Platts,  1874^ 
'77;  C.  W.  MiUen,  1877-'80;  John  Parker,  1880-'88;  Wm. 
Burt,  1883-'84. 

The  church  is  now  united  and  prosperous;  membership 
about  600,  class-meetings  well  attended,  and  Sabbath-school 
numbers  500. 

The  Johnson  St.  (old  Centenary)  M.  E.  Church  (Johnson, 
cor.  of  Jay)  origiaated  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Washington  street  congregation  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  preacher  to  that  station  in  1838.  In  1839,  a 
new  society  was  organized,  and  a  church  erected  on  Johnson 
St.,  cor.  of  Jay,  80  by  50  feet,  for  $8,000,  which  was  finished 
and  occupied  in  1840.  It  received  its  name  of  The  Centenary 
Club  from  the  date  of  its  commencement,  that  year  being 
the  centenary  of  Methodism.  In  1868,  the  corporate  name 
was  changed  to  Johnson  St.  M.  E.  Church. 

Ministry :  1840,  Benjamin  Griflen;  1841,  Jarvis  Z.  Nichols; 
1842-'3,  James  Young;  1844-'5,  John  M.  Pease;  1846,  J.  C. 
Green;  1847,  B.  Grifien  ;  1848-9,  J.  Law;  1850-'51,  J.  G. 
Smith;  1852,  Geo.  Brown;  1853-'4,  C.  H.  Whitecar;  1855-'6,  J. 
S.  Inskip;  1857-8,  Heman  Bangs;  1859,  J.  Law;  1860-61,  T. 
D.  Stevenson;  1862-'3,  Chas.  E.  Glover;  1864-'5-'6,  William 
McAUister;  1867-'8-'9,  J.  E.  Searles;  1870-'l,  F.  W.  Ware; 
1872-'3-'4,  Francis  0.  Hill;  1875-'6,  James  L.  Hall;  1877-'8, 
Wm.  H.  RusseU;  1879-'80,  Geo.  Lansmg  Taylor;  1882,  Barna- 
bas F.  Reeve. 

Rev.  Barnabas  F.  Reeve,  bom  at  Southampton,  N.  Y.; 
grad.  Concord  (N.  H.)  Biblical  Institute;  Prin.  Franklinville 
(L.  I.)  Academy,  1860-'6;  preached  at  Orient,  L.  I.,  1866-'9: 
CHnton,  Ct.,  1869-'71;  Amityville,  1871-'4;  Patchogue,  1874-'7; 
Brooklyn,  1877-'9;  East  New  York,  1879-'81;  Johnson  street, 
B'klyn,  1881-'4. 

Mount  Zion  African  Protestant  Methodist  Church  was 
org.  June  18,  1843,  and  incorporated  in  1844,  under  William 
Harden,  a  blind  colored  preacher,  who  supplied  it  till  his 
death,  in  1847.  The  organization  then  broke  up,  its  member- 
ship mostly  uniting  with  the  African  M.  E.  Ch.  in  High  st. 


The  first  place  of  worship  was  a  rope-walk,  and  after  that 
was  burned  they  met  in  private  houses. 

Eighteenth  St.  (Sixth)  M.  E.  Church.— The  first  M.  E 
services  in  this  part  of  the  city  were  held,  in  1836,  by  local 
preachers  in  a  private  house;  the  use  of  an  unoccupied  Re- 
formed  Church  on  Third  ave.  was  offered  them,  and  a  class 
was  formed,  in  which  were  Hamilton  Reeves,  David  Downs 
their  wives,  and  others.  After  the  use  of  the  church  was  de^ 
nied  them,  they  met  in  the  kitchen  of  a  Mr.  Parker,  near  the 
junction  of  Hamilton  and  Prospect  aves.  Here  the  church 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1840.  Rev.  William  McAllister 
organized  a  Sunday-school,  with  six  scholars  and  one  teacher. 
A.  small  chapel  was  built  on  18th  st.,  near  3d  ave.,  in  1842 
which  was  supplied  by  local  preachers  until  1845,  when  the 
Conference  placed  Rev.  L.  Saulsbury  in  charge.  In  1850 
three  lots  on  the  south-west  comer  of  18th  st.  and  5th  ave. 
were  purchased,  and  the  little  chorch  was  removed  to  the 
new  site.  In  June,  1855,  two  additional  lots  were  purchased 
on  18th  St.,  and  one  on  5th  ave.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
new  church  was  laid  Sept.,  1855,  the  church  dedicated  April 
6,  1856.  In  1881,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  church  in 
18th  St.  The  last  services  in  the  old  church  were  held  June 
4,  1882.  The  comer-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  Aug. 
1,  1882.  The  church  is  a  frame  edifice,  about  50  by  80  feet, 
and  cost  about  $32,000.  Ministry:  L.  Saulsbury,  1845; 
Henry  Hatfield,  1846 ;  Eben  Heberd,  1847-'8;  Henry  D.' 
Latham,  1849-'50;  George  Taylor,  1851-'2;  Wilham  B.  Hoyt, 
1853-'5;  M.  N.  Olmstead,  1856-'7;  Joseph  Henson,  1858-'9; 
Sam.  W.  King,  1860-'l ;  Stephen  Rushmore,  1862-'3;  Albert 
Nash,  1864-5;  George  A.  HubbeU,  1866-'8;  Calviu  B.  Ford, 
1869-'71;  Ichabod  Simmons,  1873-'4;  Ruf us  C.  Putney,  1875 
-6;  Robert  W.  Jones,  1877-'9;  W.  Warner  Clark,  1880-'2;  Jno. 
Johns,  1883-'4. 

The  Pacific  St.  M.  E.  Church.— In  Oct.,  1844,  a  few  Meth- 
odists of  South  Brooklyn  purchased  the  church  edifice  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  South  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Pacific, 
bet.  Court  and  Clinton  sts.  The  first  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Dr.  George  Peck,  then  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Be- 
view,  Oct.  13th,  and  on  Sunday  following  (20th)  the  church 
was  organized,  as  the  fifth  separate  Methodist  station  in  the 
city,  with  40  members.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1851,  the  con- 
gregation removed  to  its  present  beautiful  edifice,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Pacific  and  Clinton  sts.  It  is  of  brown-stone,  in  the 
R-imanesque  style,  and  with  a  most  attractive  interior. 
Ministry:  Revs.  George  Peck,  D.  D.,  Luther  Peck,  1845;  A. 
M.  Osborn,  D.  D.,  1846-'7;  W.  R.  Stopford,  1848-'9;  John 
Kenneday,  D.  D  ,  1850-'l;  John  Miley,  D.  D.,  1852-'3;  R.  S. 
Foster,  D.  D.,  1854-'5;  John  Kenneday.  D.  D.,  1856-7;  W.H. 
Milburn,  1858-"9-'60;  J.  H.  Perry,  D.  D.,  1861;  JH.  R  Vincent 
and  F.  S.  De  Haas,  1864-'5;  Dr.  SeweU,  1866-'7-'8;  Charles 
Fletcher,  1869-'70-'71;  W.  S.  Studley,  1872-'3-'4;  A.  S.  Hunt, 
1875-'6-'7;  W.  W.  Clark,  1878;  M.  B.  Chapman,  1879-'80;  T. 
Stephenson,  1883-8 

Carlton  Avenue  (Simpson)  M.  E.  Church,  cor.  Willoughby 
and  Clermont  Aves.  This  congregation  was  org.  as  the  Eighth 
M.  E.  Church,  February,  1845.  Though  called  in  honor 
of  Bishop  Simpson,  this  Church  has  never  reUnquished 
its  corporate  name  of  "The  Eighth  M.  E.  Church." 
During  the  following  summer  a  small  building  was 
erected  on  Carlton,  north  from  Myrtle  ave.  On  the 
24th  of  September,  1851,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
church  edifice  was  laid.  This  building,  located  on  Carlton 
ave.,  south  from  Myrtle,  was  constructed  mostly  ot 
materials  from  the  old  York  Street  M.  E.  Church  o 
wood,  with  brick  basement,  43  by  97  feet,  costing  about 
$10,000,  and  was  then  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Kev. 
Nicholas  White.    Ministry:    1849,  R.  Seney;  1853-5d,  b.  a. 
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Seaman;  1854,  J.  H.  Perry;  1855-'56,  J.  W.  B.  Wood;  1857-'58, 
Geo.  A,  HubbeU;  1859,  Chas.  E.  Harris;  1860,  0.  Kelsey; 
1861-'62,  J.  A.  Eoohe;  1863-'65,  Francis  C.  Hill;  1866-'67-'68,  G. 
L.  Taylor;  1869,  Rev.  John  Parker;  1870-'l-'3,  Richard 
Meredith;  1873-'4-'5,  Wesley  R.  Davis;  ]876-'7-'8,  C'  N. 
Sims;  1879-'80-'81,  James  S.  Chadwick;  1883-'8,  Henry  Baker. 
Grand  Street,  or  Second  M.  E.  Church  ("Gothic 
Church"),  E.  D.,  cor.  Grand  and  Ewen;  organized  Sept.  4, 
1845,  with  ten  members.  First  Trustees:  Lemuel  Richard- 
son, Daniel  Maujer,  John  F.  Luther,  Robert  G.  Thursby, 
Isaac  Henderson,  Charles  Maujer.  Tl^e  comer-stone  was 
laid  Deo.  4,  1845,  and  the  edifice  dedicated  Nov.  26,  1846. 
Mvmtry:  1846-'47,  W.  R.  Stopford;  1848,  John  J.  Matthias; 
1849,  Samuel  Meredith;  1850-'51,  Wm.  C.  Hoyt;  1852-'58, 
John  Crawford;  1854,  J.  W.  B.  Wood;  1865-'66,  Seymour 
l«Tn  n'/^^^'^*""-  ^-  ^'^^""^;  1858-'59,  Chas.  T.  MaUory; 
or  1«««  ;«  °'^''"'  ^^"^-'^2'  ^-  Bottome;  1865,  Geo.  Tay- 
1S71  "70.™;  ^-  ^-  ^''''^*°'  ti^^'tO,  George  C.  Dunbar; 
Zw'\      ^-  ^'""S'  ^^'^^'  K-  C.  Putney;  1875-'76,  W.  J. 

«";  uV'  ""■  ^'  ^'''^^'''   ^879-'80,  L.  P.  Perry; 
l™l-82,J.  B.  Merwin. 

Au^l'«/°p'?,^;/™'™'  ^-  ^-  ^°™  ^t  Albany,  1813;  grad. 
AuguJColl.  (Ky.),  1833;  located  in  Brooklyn,  1866-70  and 

km  t''T '^t*'""''"*  ^P'="P^'  Church,  E.  D.,  was  org. 
NortS  .T'^"'"'''  '"^  ^''  °^"  house  in  3d  st.,  between 
of  wet!  ""'^  f'^^  ^^^  «*«•  ^'^^  there  the  infant  church 
8t  Ttw!""!?  "^"'°^^^*°  ^  hired  room  in  North  4th 
'  ^^''''  ^^  ^^^  4th  sts.    There  Rev.  John  Churchill  was 


employed  as  the  first  regular  preacher.  He 
also  taught  the  first  day-school  for  colored 
children  in  the  village.  The  next  removal  was 
to  the  old  Methodist  Church  building,  on  the 
corner  of  North  2d  and  5th  sts.  The  church 
then  came  under  the  care  of  the  Zion  Confer- 
ence. 

In  1844,  on  two  lots  of  ground  in  North  2d 
St.,  between  Union  ave.  and  Lorimer  st.,  the 
first  church  building  owned  by  the  congrega- 
tion was  erected.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  1845;  the  building  was  a  plain  wooden  struc- 
ture, unpainted,  and  never  quite  finished.  In 
1850,  the  church  building  was  removed  to  De\  vC 
St.,  and  destroyed  by  a  heavy  wind  before 
was  placed  on  the  foundation.  The  church 
was  rebuilt,  but  was  burned  in  1863. 

In  1865,  a  church  building  on  South  3d  St., 
corner  of  11th  st.,  was  purchased  for  |3,000, 
and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  edifice,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  Nov.  5,  1882; 
and  the  church  was  dedicated  Feb.  11,  1883. 
The  first  Board  of  Trustees  consisted  of  Samuel 
Ricks,  Thomas  Wilson,  Samuel  Wilson,  Philip 
Groomer,  Jacob  Fields,  Oliver  Fields,  and 
David  Bush.  The  Pastors  of  the  church  have 
been:  Revs.  J.  Churchill,  T.  Eato,  J.  Chester, 
B.  N.  C.  Worrick,  P.  Lee,  J.  Ppince,  P.  Coster, 
G.  Treadwell,  J.  P.  Thompson,  E.  Matthews,  J. 
Wells,  W.  Marshall,  M.  Manning,  W.  Pitts, 
D.  Kenneday,  P.  Hawkins,  J.  C.  Biddle,  N. 
Stubbs,  J.  Thomas,  H.  M.  Wilson,  and  the 
present  Pastor,  Rev.  George  E.  Smith.  There 
are  90  membei-s  of  the  church,  and  140  scholars 
in  the  Sunday-school. 

The    Bethel    African    M.   E.   Church    was 

organized  about  1847,  a  house  of  worship  was 

built,  on  the  corner  of  Dean  st.  and  Schenectady 

ave.     It  was  a  small  wooden  building,   capable  of  seating 

about  two  hundred. 

In  1868,  it  was  demolished,  and  the  present  church  build- 
ing erected.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  with  a  brick  base- 
ment, and  it  has  about  600  sittings.      Its  cost  was  $'600. 

The  Pastors  of  this  church  have  been:  Revs.  Edward  C. 
Africanus,  J.  P.  Campbell,  Jeremiah  Thomas,  William  H. 
Ross,  Geo.  W.  Ware,  J.  Morris  Williams,  William  M.  Wat- 
son, William  Rogers,  Edward  Thompson,  William  Moore,  D. 

Dorrell,   Geo.    W.    Johnson,    Francis    Parker,   Study, 

Charles  Green,  John  Frisbee,  J.  J.  Mowbray,  John  Thomas, 
and  the  present  Pastor,  William  L.  Hunter. 

North  Fifth  Street  M.  E.  Church.— In  1847,  a  Sunday- 
school  was  org.  in  the  public  school,  in  North  2d  st.,  with 
W.  P.  Coleman,  Supt.  Soon  after,  a  church  of  40  persons, 
chiefly  from  South  2d  St.  M.  E.  Church,  was  org.  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Greenpoint 
Church. 

In  1848,  a  frame  tabernacle  was  erected  in  4th  st.,  between 
North  5th  and  North  6th  sts.  The  present  church  edifice  on 
North  5th,  near  4th  st.,  a  substantial  brick  structure,  48  by 
75  feet,  seating  500  persons,  with  well  appointed  audience- 
room,  lecture  and  class  rooms,  was  erected  in  1850.  The 
first  Trustees  were:  D.  B.  Betts,  H.  O.  Austin,  H.  Bodwell, 
R.  Bonsai,  W.  Johnston,  W.  P.  Coleman,  J.  Briggs,  R.  White, 
and  J.  J.  Cox.  The  church  is  prosperous,  free  from  debt, 
and  sustains  a  flourishing  Sunday-school.  Ministry:  Revs. 
S.  Meredith,  1849-'51;  E.  S.  Heberd,  1851-'53;  C.  Gorse, 
1853-'55;  J.   Wildey,   1855-'56;  C.   T.   MaUory,   1856-'58;   M, 
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Staples,  1858-'60;  J.  D.  Bouton,  1860-'63;  S.  W.  King,  1863-'63; 
H.  F.  Pease,  1863-'64;  W.  F.  Collins,  1864-'65;  E.  S.  Heberd, 
1865-'67;  W.  Platts,  1867-'70;  S.  W.  King,  1870-'73;  G.  Hol- 
lis,  187^'75;  C.  P.  Corner,  1875-'77;  W.  P.  Estes,  1877-'80; 
W.  W.  McGuire,  1880-'83;  S.  H.  Smith,  1882-'84. 

First  M.  E.  Ch.  of  Greenpoint,  Union  ave.,  near  Java  st., 
E.D.,  commenced  from  prayer  and  class  meetings  held  by  three 
laymen,  Benj.  Downing,  Chas.  Huff,  and  one  other.  It  was 
org.  in  winter  of  1847-'48,  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Clark,  who  was  Pas- 
tor for  two  years;  during  which  time  the  present  site  was 
purchased,  a  frame  edifice  erected,  and  a  lecture-room  in 
basement  finished  for  use.    Ministry :  1850,  Harvey  Husted ; 

1852,  Julius  Fields  ;  1853-'54,  Geo.  Hollis  ;  1855-'56,  WiUiam 
Gothard  ;  1857-58,  Seymour  Landon  ;  1858-'60,  Buell  Good- 
sell ;  1861-'fi3,  Geo.  Taylor  ;  1863,  John  F.  Booth;  1865-'67, 
Henry  Asteu;  1862-'69,  John  W.  Leek;  1870-'71,  E.  C.  Putney; 
1873-'78-'74,  W.  W.  Clark;  1875,  G.  A.  HubbeU;  1876-'77-'78, 
J.  W.  Barnhart ;  1879-'80,  W.  P.  Corbit ;  1881-'83,-83,  C.  E. 
Miller  ;  1871-'73,  C.  E.  Han-is  ;  1873-74,  T.  H.  Burch  ;  1875- 
'76,  J.  S.  Breckenridge  ;  1877,  S.  H.  Piatt ;  1878-'79-'80,  W. 
H.  Simonson;  1881-'82-88,  W.  D.  Thompson. 

In  1864,  the  congregation  had  so  increased  that  a  large 
colony  swarmed  to  form  the  church  known  as  the  Greenpoint 
Tabernacle;  yet,  in  1869,  there  had  been  in  the  congregation 
a  twenty-fold  increase  in  20  years. 

The  First  Place  M.  E.  Church  originated  from  a  survey 
made  in  South  Brooklyn,  in  1849,  by  Mr.  Charles  Bridges, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  St.  M.  E.  Sun  day - 
School,  for  a  position  eligible  for  opening  a  Sunday-school. 
Some  Baptists  in  that  part  of  the  city  united  with  the  move- 
ment for  some  months;  and,  when  it  was  finally  deemed  best 
that  it  should  be  a  Methodist  school,  the  Baptists  amicably 
withdrew  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Strong 
Place  Baptist  Church. 

Church  services  were  held,  and,  early  in  1850,  a  society 
was  organized.  Lots  were  purchased  on  Hicks  St.,  corner  of 
Summit.  A  church  edifice  was  erected,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently sold  for  $7,000.  Lots  were  purchased  on  the  corner 
of  Henry  and  Summit  sts.,  and  a  church  edifice,  53  by  75 
feet,  with  a  parsonage,  was  erected.  As  the  lots  faced  First 
place,  the  church  was  incorporated  under  the  name,  "First 
Place  M.  E.  Church.  The  lecture-room  was  dedicated  Janu- 
ary 13,  1856,  and  the  church,  September  14  of  the  same  year. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  church  property  vras  $84,000.  To 
Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Barber  and  Isaac  Henderson  the  church  is 
largely  indebted  for  its  financial  success. 

Ministry:  1850,  Rev.  S.  M.  Clark;  1851,  Rev.  Gad.  S.  Gilbert; 

1853,  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Collins ;  1854,  Thomas  H.  Burch  ;  1856, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.Rylance;  1858,  G«o.  C.Robinson;  1859-'61,  Rev. 
George  Taylor;  1861-2,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Glover;  1863,  Rev.  R. 
M.  Hatfield;  1863-'66,  Rev.  Albert  S.  Hunt;  1866-'69,  Rev.  John 
A.  Roche;  1869-72,  Rev.  Wm  H.Thomas;  1872-'75,  Rev.  Albert 
S.  Hunt ;  1875,  Rev.  John  W.  Barnhart;  1876,  Rev.  Chas. 
M.  Gifiin;  1877,  Rev.  Wellesley  W.  Bowdish  ;  1880,  John 
E.  Cookman,  D.  D.;  1883-'84,  Rev.  W.  W.  Bowdish. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Bowdish,  D.  D.,  born  in  Fulton,  N.  Y.;  grad. 
Wes.  Univ.;  was  Prof,  in  B'klyn  Lay  CoUege;  located 
B'klyn  and  New  York,  1866-'83. 

St.  John's  M.  E.  Church  (formerly  known  as  Third,  or 
South  Fifth  St.),  E.  D.,  was  colonized  from  the  First  M.  E. 
Church  of  Williamsburgh,  and  was  organized  May  6,  1849  ; 
its  first  trustees  being:  James  D.  Sparkman,  Nathaniel  Briggs, 
Dr.  S.  Wade,  Thomas  Lewis,  William  Y.  Hemmingway, 
Gilbert  Potter,  Wm.  Morgan,  Geo.  W.  Smith,  and  Geo.  D.  Hub- 
bard. Ground  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  South 
Fifth  sts. ,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Janes  placed  in  temporai-y  charge  of 
the  society,  and  services  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Re- 


formed Dutch  Church,  comer  of  Fourth  and  Second  sts.,  until 
the  completion  of  their  building.  It  was  dedicated  Mj  25 
1850,  by  Bishop  Morris.  The  congregation  increased  and 
prospered,  so  that,  in  April,  1866,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a 
new  building,  and  lots  were  secured  for  the  purpose  on  the 
corner  of  Bedford  ave.  and  Wilson  st.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  held  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  it  was  resolved 
to  call  the  church  the  St.  John's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  contributed  toward  its  erec- 
tion. "  This  building  was  dedicated  April  3,  1868,  the  sermon 
being  delivered  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Janes.  The  new 
edifice  is  built  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, of  Belleville  brown-stone,  and  has  a  frontage  of  100 
feet  on  Bedford  av.,  including  30  feet  of  parsonage.  It  ex- 
tends a  depth  of  167  feet  on  Wilson  st.,  including  lecture- 
room,  etc.  There  are  five  entrances  from  the  outside,  three 
on  Bedford  ave.  and  two  on  Wilson  st. ;  and  two  towers,  one 
ending  in  a  spire,  180  feet  high.  The  audience-room  is  95 
feet  in  length,  68  feet  in  width,  and  44  feet  in  height;  with 
140  pews  on  the  main  fioor,  and  63  in  the  gallery.  The  pews 
are  of  black  walnut,  and  capable  of  accommodating  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  There  are,  also, 
five  class-rooms,  one  Bible  class-room,  a  lecture-room,  seating 
about  four  hundred  persons  ;  parlors,  kitchen,  closets,  etc. 
The  Sabbath-school  room,  which,  including  the  infant-class 
room,  seats  more  than  one  thousand  children,  is  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city,  and  a  model  of  elegance  and  convenience. 
The  school  has  a  fine  library  and  organ,  and  is  very  flourish- 
ing. The  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  and  the  interior  of 
the  structure,  the  audience-room,  is,  at  night,  lighted  by 
glass  jets,  arranged  in  a  dome,  similar  to  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  Washington.  The  choir  is  in  the  real' 
of  the  pulpit,  in  a  recess,  around  which  are  triple  columns, 
from  which  the  ceiling  springs  in  rich  ribbed  work,  etc.  Be- 
tween these  columns  are  the  organ  pipes.  Altogether  the 
church  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  city.  The  cost 
is  from  $225,000  to  $230,000.  The  parsonage  adjoining  the 
church,  on  Bedford  ave.,  is  a  neat,  brown-stone  dwelling, 
built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  church. 

Ministry :  Revs.  E.  L.  Janes,  1849-'50 ;  B.  Creagh,  1851- 
'53,  F.  W.  Bill,  1853-'54 ;  H.  J.  Fox,  1855-'56 ;  E.  L.  Janes, 
1857-'58  ;  W.  S.  Studley,  1859-'60  ;  A.  S.  Hunt,  1861-'62 ;  C. 
D.  Fobs,  1863-'64  ;  C.  H.  Payne,  1865-'67  ;  E.  G.  Andrews, 
1868-'69-'70;  J.  A.  M.  Chapman,  1871-'73-'77-'78;  H.  W.  War- 
ren, 1874-'76;  J.  O.  Peck,  1878-'80;  Wm.  V.  Kelley,  1881 
-'84. 

Rev.  William  V.  Kelley,  D.  D.  (Wes.  Univ.),  born  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  1843  ;  grad.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1865  ;  Prof. 
Math,  and  Sciences  in  Pennington  Sem.,  1866 ;  Pastor,  Burl- 
ington, N.  J.,  1867;  Camden,  N.  J.,  1868;  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  1870;  Bufifalo";  1873;  Phila.,  1874;  Newark,  1878;  Brooklyn, 
1881-'84. 

This  church  has  been  aptly  styled  "  The  School  of  the 
Bishops,"  three  of  its  Pastors,  Foss,  Andrews,  and  Warren, 
having  become  Bishops,  while  Bishop  Harris  was  once  one 
of  its  class-leaders;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Payne,  under  whose  influ- 
ence the  present  edifice  was  erected,  is  Pi-esident  of  a  Western 
Methodist  College. 

Fleet  Street  M.  E.  Church,  corner  of  Fleet  and  J.ar 
fayette  streets,  originated  in  the  action  of  certain  members 
of  the  Sands  street  and  Washington  street  M.  E.  churches, 
at  a  meeting  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1850.  Durmg  the 
same  month,  land  was  purchased  for  $4,000,  and  the  erection 
of  an  edifice,  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  and  two  stories  high  com^" 
menced.  The  congregation  was  organized  in  May,  185^^  an 
the  new  brick  lecture-room  was  dedicated  in  September 
the  same  year. 
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FLEET   STREET    M.    E.    CHUKCH. 

In  June,  1853,  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield  was  appointed  Pastor, 
and  the  church  edifice  commenced.  It  was  completed  and 
occupied  in  the  early  part  of  1853,  at  a  total  cost,  exclusive  of 
ground,  of  $37,000.  In  May,  1854,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Inskip  was 
appointed  Pastor ;  and  was  followed.  May,  1855,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Perry;  April,  1857,  by  Rev.  William 
Lawrence;  April,  1859,  by  Rev.  C.  T).  Foss;  April,  1861,  by 
Rev.  J.  F.  Booth;  April,  1863,  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield  (second 
term);  April,  1865,  by  Rev.  B.  M.  Adams;  1868-'9-'70,  S.  H. 
Pratt;  1871-'3-'3,  B.  M.  Adams  (second  term) ;  1874-'5-'6, 
W.  C.  Steele;  1877-'8-'9,  J.  Simmons;  1880-'l,  JohnPegg,  Jr.; 
1882-'4,  Rev.  J.  Pullman. 

In  1859,  the  parsonage  was  erected  and  the  lecture-room 
enlarged  for  Sunday-school  purposes.  In  1873,  thorough 
repairs  were  made  on  the  church  and  lecture-room,  costing 
about  $4,000.  The  value  of  church,  chapel  and  parsonage 
with  furniture  and  ground  is  estimated  at  $80,000,  free  of  debt. 

Rev.  Joseph  Pullman,  D.  D.,  born  in  Ireland,  1839;  grad. 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  1863 ;  previous  locations,  New  York,  New 
Haven,  Ct. ,  came  to  Brooklyn,  April,  1883. 

Suraraerfield  M.  E.  Church. — Early  in  1851,  Messrs.  Robert 
Ibbotson,  James  De  Gray,  J.  H.  Havens  and  Daniel  J.  Darling 
united  in  erecting  a  church  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Greene  avenues,  at  a  total  cost,  including  furniture,  of 
$5,800. 

The  present  church  was  erected  in  1856,  and  ded. 
Feb.  23d,  1857.  Its  entire  cost,  including  the  parson- 
age and  two  additional  lots,  was  about  $40,000;  the 
property  being  now  worth  $75,000.  The  seating  capacity  is 
1,000.  The  efScient  services  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Reed  in  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  the  church  are  remembered. 

Ministry:  Revs.  Chas.  Fletcher,  1851-'53;  David  Osborn, 
1853-'54;  John  M.  Reed,  1855-'56;  WiUiam  S.  Studley,  1857- 
'58;  George  R.  Crook,  1859-'60;  Thos.  J.  Osborn,  1861;  Chas. 
B.  Sing,  1863-'63;  Levy  S.  Weed,  1864-'65;  E.  L.  Janes,  1866; 
J.  M.  Buckley,  1867-68;  William  S.  Studley,  1869-'70-'71;  J. 
M.  Buckley,  1873-'73-'74;  Albert  H.  Wyatt,  1875;  Geo.  F. 
Ketell,  1876-'77-'78;  C.  M.  Sims,  1879-'80;  W.  L.  Phillips, 
1881-83. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Phillips  was  born  in  Troy,  1850;  grad.  Wes- 
leyan Univ.,  1872;  studied  Boston  Theo.  School;  located  So. 
Yarmouth,  Mass.;  Fall  River ;  New  Bedford;  Brooklyn, 
1881-'84. 

St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church  was  formerly  known  as  the  Wil- 
liam St.  M.  E.  Church.      Its  buildings  having  been  sold,  the 


society  was  partially  disbanded,  being 
without  a  pastor.  In  April,  1879,  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Bowdish,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Krst 
Place  M.  E.  Ch.,  was  appointed  to  look 
after  the  society.  He  met  with  them  in 
private  houses  until  the  present  place  of 
worship  was  secured  and  fitted  up  for 
Divine  services.  On  the  Ist  of  May, 
the  Hall  on  Van  Brunt  street  was 
opened. 

The  Sunday-school  was  org.  May  4th, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  60,  the  pas- 
tor acting  as  superintendent.  Jas.  Boyd 
soon  became  supt.;  under  his  direction 
the  Sunday-school  prospered  greatly  and 
in  membership  increased  to  250.  Too 
great  honor  cannot  be  given  to  him  for 
his  devotion  to  this  work.  During  the 
first  year,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
students  from  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary who  contributed  much  towards  the 
success  of  the  work.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  63  members  in  full  connection  and  30  probationers 
were  reported. 

Rev.  Wm.  Burt  was  appointed  as  Pastor  in  April,  1880.  He 
remained  three  years  doing  efficient  work.  At  the  close  of 
his  pastorate,  he  reported  117  full  members  and  19  proba- 
tioners. The  Rev.  Millard  F.  Compton  succeeded  as  Pastor 
in  April,  1883.  The  church  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  this 
part  of  Brooklyn.  Statistics  cannot  represent  the  work  of 
this  heroic  band  of  Christians.  It  is  situated  in  the  12th 
Ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  upon  emphatically  missionary 
ground.  The  work  is  among  the  men  who  follow  our  canals; 
sailors;  the  men  employed  in  the  Atlantic  Dock,  the  Erie  Basin 
and  the  ship-yards  and  factories  that  line  the  shore  of  the 
13th  Ward. 

The  congregation  worship  at  present  in  a  "  hired  room  "  on 
Van  Bi-unt  St.  The  society  expects  to  build  a  church,  in  the 
near  future,  on  their  property,  corner  of  Richards  and  Sullivan 
streets. 

Warren  Street  M.  E.  Church.— Prior  to  1852,  a  small 
room,  for  religious  meetings  was  fitted  up  at  313  Baltic  St., 
by  Caleb  Leverich.  In  1852,  he  set  apart  the  upper  stories  of 
three  contiguous  houses,  in  Butler  st.,  for  the  use  of  tha 
Bedding  Mission,  which  was  established  during  that  year. 
In  1853,  the  mission  was  united  with  that  of  Hicks  St.; 
but,  on  the  formation  of  the  Hicks  Street  Church,  it  was  left 
alone;  and,  in  1855,  it  removed  to  the  old  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Butler  sts.;  soon  after- 
ward, to  a  hall,  cor.  of  Court  and  Sackett  sts.;  and  in  1858, 
to  the  parlor  of  a  house  on  Warren  st. 

In  1859,  the  church  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name,  and  the  site  of  the  present  church  building,  on  War- 
ren St.,  was  purchased  for  $7,150.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
church  building  was  laid  Nov.  10th,  1859,  the  basement  was 
dedicated  June  24th,  1860,  and  the  audience-room  July  14th, 
1861.    Its  cost  was  about  $23,750. 

In  1869,  it  was  renovated  and  refurnished  at  an  expense  ot 
$3,600.  It  is  a  brick  structure.  While  the  society  was  a 
mission  it  was  supplied  by  the  Local  Preachers'  Assooiation, 
and  Matthias  E.  Willing,  1853,  William  F.  ColUns,  1853,  Al- 
bert Nash,  1854-'55;  Joseph  Palmer,  1856-'57,  officiated. 

The  first  Pastor,  after  the  organization  of  the  church,  was 
Joseph  Law;  succeeded  by  Revs.  John  Mitchell,  1861;  Abram 
S.   Francis,   1863-'63;  Elisha  Sands,  1864-'65;  Wellesley  W. 
Bowdish,  1866-'67-'68;    George  A.  Hubbell,  1869-'70- 71;  Ed- , 
win  F.  Hadley,  1873;  J.  V.   Saunders,  1873;  John  Parker, 
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1874-'75-"i'6;  C.  W.  Gallagher,  1877-'78-'79;  Spencer  H.  Bray, 
1880;  A.  Stevens,  1881;  A.  S.  Kavanagh,  1883-'83. 

Summerfield  M.  E.  Mission,  Park  ave.,  bet.  Spencer  and 
Walworth  Bts.,  is  the  continuation  of  the  "East  Brooklyn  First 
Mismn  Sabbath-sehool  and  Society,  founded  in  Oct.,  1851, 
by  the  Bev.  Harvey  Newcomb.  The  first  building  occupied 
by  it  was  an  academy  building  in  Skillman  st. 

In  1853,  the  society  was  org.,  and  lots  purchased  on  Park. 
ave.,  bet.  Spencer  and  Walworth  sts.,  where  a  wooden  chapel 
was  built,  and  opened  first  in  Feb.,  1861.  This  was  enlarged 
in  1869,  and  wiU  now  accommodate  300  people. 

From  its  foundation  to  1874,  it  was  conducted  by  workers 
chiefly  from  the  Franklin  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  Sabbath-school, 
which  was  its  chief  feature,  was  superintended  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Cook,  of  that  church. 

In  1874,  it  was  relinquished  to  the  M.  E.  Ch.,  a  society  of 
which  denomination  was  org.  in  it,  largely  by  the  labors  of 
the  late  Rev.  A.  S.  Francis,  in  recognition  of  which,  the 
church  that  was  formed  was  called  the  Francis  M.  K  Church. 
,  Ministry:  Revs.  Brower,  1877;  Nathan  Hubbell,  1878;  J. 
Pilkinton,  1880;  J.  S.  Whedon,  1881.  W.  Platts,  1883. 

In  the  spring  of  1883,  the  organization,  which  had  strug- 
gled under  great  difficulties  in  its  history,  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Summerfield  M.  E.  Church  of  Washington 
ave.,  and  its  name  changed  to  its  present  style,  the  Summer- 
field  Mission.  Its  present  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  William  Platts. 
Its  membership  is  60.  The  membership  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  is  300. 

The  South  Third  M.  E,  Church,  cor.  Union  ave.,  E.  D., 
was  org.  1854,  by  members  from  the  old  South  2d  Street 
Church.  Ministry:  1854-'55,  A.  S.  Francis;  1856,  L.  C. 
Cheney;  1857,  Daniel  Curry;  1858-'59,  Sam.  W.  King;  1860-'61, 
J.  S.  Peck;  1863,  Benj.  Pillsbury;  1864^'65,  J.  S.  Inskip; 
1866-'68,  A.  C.  Eggleston;  1869-'70-'71,W.T.  Hill;  1872-'73-'74, 
F.  W.Ware;  1875-'76,  I.  Simmons;  1877-'78-'79,  W.  C.  Steele; 
1880-'81-'82,  A.  8.  Graves;  1883,  F.  Brown. 

The  First  German  M.  E.  Church  of  Brooklyn,  was  org. 
in  1855,  with  about  25  members.  They  worshiped  first  in  a 
private  house  in  Atlantic  street. 

In  1857,  the  present  house  of  worship  was  built  on  Wyckoff 
street,  bet.  Smith  and  Hoyt  sts.  It  is  a  brick  building,  with 
300  sittings.  The  church  is  now  called  the  Wyckoff  Street 
M.  E.  Church. 

The  Pastors  of  this  church  have  been  Rev.  J.  W.  Freind, 
1858-'59;  Frederick  F.  Zimmerman,  1860-'61;  Henry  Basten- 
deick,  1862-'63;  Fi-ederick  Bonn,  1864;  William  H.  Kurth, 
1865-'66-'67;  Francis  G.  Gratz,  1868;  F.  Rey,  1869;  George 
Abele,  1870-71;  Christian  F.  Grimm,  1872-'73-'74;  Jacob 
Wolff,  1875-'76-'77;  C.  Jost,  1878-'79-'80;  C.  A.  Brockmeier, 
1881. 

The  New  York  Ave.  M.  E.  Church  originated  in  a  prayer 
meeting  which  was  established  in  the  latter  part  of  1855,  on 
the  old  Clove  road,  near  the  present  Eastern  Parkway,  by 
John  McEUop,  a  local  preacher,  and  his  wife.  Meetings 
were  at  first  held  in  a  private  house;  but,  in  March,  1856,  a 
house  was  hired  for  a  temporary  chapel.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  a  church  organization  was  effected,  under  the 
name,  "Nathan  Bangs  M.  E.  Church."  A  plain  church 
Buiwmg  was  erected  on  what  is  now  Nostrand  ave.,  between 
^utler  and  Douglass  sts.,  and  ded.  in  March,  1857.  Its  cost 
^as  14,376.    In  1873,  the  property  of  St.  Andrew's  P.  E. 

uroh,  on  New  York  ave.  was  purchased  for  |13,500,  and 
the  present  name  adopted. 

ovpt  ^^^  '^i*®""  ^^^^  °*  ^^^''>  **»«  building  was  thoroughly  ren- 
atea  and  enlarged,  and  a  chapel,  90  by  24  feet,  erected, 
seating  capacity  of  the  church  is  about  500, 


While  the  church  was  known  as  the  Nathan  Bangs  Church, 
it  was  served  by  the  following  Ministers  :  1857-8,  Rev.  S.  H. 
Piatt;  1859-'60,  A.  S.  Hunt;  1861,  A.  C.  Eggleston;  1862-'3 ; 
W.  F.  Hatfield;  1864,  John  McKillop  (local  preacher);  1865-'6, 
H.  P.  Shepherd;  1867-'8,  John  McKillop;  1869,  A.  S.  Francis, 
1 870,  to  April,  1873,  D.  McMullen.  Subsequent  Ministry :  H. 
B.  Hibben  and  D.  H.  Hanebergh,  till  April,  1874;  1874-'5-'6, 
G.  L.  Westgate;  1877,  T.  R.  Slicer,  J.  T.  Graoey;  1878-'9-'80, 
D.  A.  Goodsell;  1881,  L.  8.  Weed,  D.  D.;  1873,  N.  G.  Chee- 
ney. 

Hanson  Place  M.  E.  Church,  Hanson  place,  cor.  of  St. 
Felix  St.,  was  first  Dean  St.  M.  E.  Church,  which  was  reorg. 
January  3,  1858,  under  its  present  name.  In  that  year  a 
very  neat  and  commodious  church  edifice  was  erected,  and 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Janes  Jan.  3,  1858.  When  it  was 
opened,  there  were  but  seventy  members  of  the  church. 
There  are  now  1,100.  Pastors:  Rev.  Joseph  Law;  1859-60, 
James  H.  Perry;  1861-2,  Cyrus  D,  Foss;  1863-'4-'5,  G.  W. 
Woodruff;  1866-'7-'8,  W.  F.  Watkins;  1869-'70-'l,  A.  S.  Hunt; 
1872-'3-'4,  Emory  F.  Haynes;  ]875-'6-'7,  Geo.  E.  Reed;  1878 
-'9-80,  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.;  1881-'2-'3,  J.  O.  Peck,  D.  D. 

In  1872,  the  church  was  taken  down  and  a  larger  edifice 
erected  on  the  same  site;  and  the  new  house  was  dedicated, 
also,  by  Bishop  Janes,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1873. 
This  building  is  faced  with  Philadelphia  brick,  and  trimmed 
with  Ohio  free-stone.  The  auditorium  is  of  the  amphitheatre 
form,  and  has  two  galleries.    Its  seating  capacity  is  1,500. 

At  the  rear  of  the  church  is  a  Sabbath- school  room  and 
chapel,  with  accommodations  for  1,000,  and  with  the  usual 
class-rooms,  etc.  The  Christian  Union  connected  with  the 
church  numbers  180  members,  and  presents  attractive  pro- 
grammes at  its  semi-monthly  meetings.  Officers,  1883-'4  : 
R.  E.  Selmes,  Pres.;  E.  M.  Travis,  Vice-Pres.;  Chauncey  W. 
Browne,  Rec.  Sec;  Louise  Gilbert,  Cor.  Sec;  Chas.  R.  Ran- 
dall, Treas. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Peck,  D.  D.,  born  inGroton,Vt. ;  grad.  Amherst, 
1862;  author  of  published  sermons;  located  at  No.  Amherst, 
1860;  Chicopee  Falls,  1861;  Chelsea,  Mass.,  1862-'3;  Lowell, 
1864-'6;  Worcester,  1867-'9;  Springfield,  1870-'2;  Chicago, 
1873-'5;  Baltimore,  1875-'8;  Brooklyn,  1878-'83. 

Janes  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Beid  ave.,  cor.  Mon- 
roe St.,  had  its  origin  as  Janes  Mission,  in  a  Sunday  School 
organized  in  a  private  house  in  June,  1858,  by  Daniel  North- 
rup,  of  Washington  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Ebenezer  Willson  and  wife,  of  Nathan  Bangs'  Church  on 
Clove  road  (now  New  York  Avenue  Church),  afterward  hired 
a  house  on  the  cor.  of  Patchen  ave.  and  Madison  St.,  where 
the  Sunday-school  was  continued  with  class-meeting,  prayer- 
meeting  and  occasional  preaching.  The  building  was  desig- 
nated by  a  white  flag  by  day,  and  a  lantern  by  night. 

The  preaching  was  for  several  years  provided  by  the  Local 
Preachers'  Association  of  Brooklyn,  prominent  among  whom 
was  Rev.  John  McKillop,  of  Nathan  Bangs'  Church.  Rev. 
Job  G.  Bass,  a  local  preacher,  was  acting  pastor  for  about 
two  years.  During  his  ministry  lots  were  bought  on  the 
south-east  cor.  of  Beid  ave.  and  Monroe  St.,  and  a  frame 
church  erected  (36x60  feet),  at  a  cost  of  $3,600. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  were:  Jabez  Ross,  John  W. 
Brush,  Gilbert  Draper,  David  B.  Morehouse,  John  McKillop, 
Ebenezer  Willson  and  William  Taylor. 

The  church  was  ded.  by  Bishop  Janes,  Nov.  20,  1859.  A 
year  afterwards.  Rev.  Charles  Packman  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  church,  which  then  consisted  of  eleven 
members  and  twelve  probationers.  He  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1862. 

The  Pastors  succeeding  him  were:  Rev.  A.  C.  Eggleston, 
1862;    Rev,  Wm.   H-   Simonson,   l863-'4-'5;  Rev.  Henry  C, 
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Glover,  1866-'7-'8;  Eev.  Wm.  H.  RusaeU,  1871-'3-'3;  Rev.  J. 
H.  Stansberry,  1874-'5-'6;  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Thompson,  1877-'8-'9.: 
Rev.  I.  Simmons,  1880-'l-'2;  Rev.  Robt.  W.  Jones,  1883-'4. 
In  1868,  a  Sunday-school  room  was  added,  and  the  audito- 
rium improved. 

New  lots  were  bought  on  the  south-west  cor.  of  Reid  ave. 
and  Monroe  st.,  in  1882,  for  $4,100.  Plans  were  drawn  for  a 
new  church  in  June,  1883,  by  Mr.  John  Welch,  architect, 
90x65  feet,  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  to  cost  $30,000, 
with  a  seating  capacity  for  1,000  persons. 

The  Sunday-school,  which  was  really  the  mother  of  the 
church,  has  kept  in  advance  of  her  interests  and  now  num- 
bers 600  scholars. 

Its  superintendents  have  been  Daniel  Northrup,  Ebenezer 
Wilson,  Gilbert  Draper,  Peter  Backman,  Wm.  A.  Fitch, 
Samuel  B.  Terry,  Allen  R.  Jollis,  J.  T.  McFall,  Alfred  E. 
PearsaU,  H.  C.  Stoothoff ,  Charles  L.  Potter,  Hiram  Bedell, 
James  H.  Mcintosh. 

Rev.  Robt.  W.  Jones,  born  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  grad.  Wes- 
leyan  Univ.,  1871;  located  in  Coohranville,  1863-'3;  Enter- 
prise, Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  1864-'5;  Windsor,  Ct.,  1868-'70; 
Hartford,  Ct.,  1871-'3;  Norwalk,  Ct.,  1874-'6;  B'klyn,  1877-'9; 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  1880-'3;  B'klyn,  1883-'4. 

Rev.  Job  Gardiner  Bass,  bom  1816,  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
was  Chaplain  90th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  1861-'5;  of  Seaman's  Friend 
Soc.  two  years;  of  Kings  Co.  Jail  and  Penitentiary,  1867-84; 
located  B'klyn,  1855. 

Nostrand  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. — A  mission  was  estab- 
lished, in  1860,  at  the  residence  of  Ebenezer  Wilson,  on 
Quincy  st.,  near  Nostrand  ave.  In  1861,  it  was  removed  to 
a  building,  erected  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Wilson,  on  Gates 
ave.,  near  Nostrand. 

In  June,  1863,  the  mission  was  org.  as  the  Gates  Ave.  M.  E. 
Ch.  Having  again  outgrown  its  accommodations,  it  was  re- 
org.,  in  1865,  under  its  present  name.  A  place  of  worship 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Quincy  st.  and  Nostrand  ave., 
which  was  occupied  in  April,  1867. 

In  1876,  a  parsonage  was  built ;  and,  in  1881,  the  present 
edifice  (see  opposite  page)  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $31,750. 
The  total  value  of  the  church  property  is  $70,000.  The  seat- 
ing capacity  is  1,325.  The  acoustic  arrangement  of  the  audi- 
torium is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Ministry:  Revs.  Stephen  Rushmore,  1861;  S.  M.  Hammond 
(1st  Pastor  appointed  by  the  conference),  1865-'66-'67;  R.  S. 
Rust,  1868-'69  ;  C.  E.  Glover,  1870-'71-'73  ;  M.  Griffin,  1873- 
'74-'75;  James  Pullman,  1876-'77-'78;  Geo.  W.  Woodruff, 
D.  D.,  1879-'80;  Geo.  E.  Reed,  1881-'83. 

Rev.  Geo.  E.  Reed,  born  at  Brownville,  Me.,  1846  ;  grad. 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  1869;  and  Boston  Theol.  Sem.;  located  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  Stamford,  Ct.,  and  Bklyn.,  1875-'78-'81-'83. 

Fleet  Street  Bethel  (colored)  Af.  M.  E.  Church  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Wesleyan  African  M.  E.  Church,  Bridge 
St.,  about  1861.  In  that  year,  the  church  edifice  of  St. 
Mark's  Church  (Episcopal),  was  purchased  at  $6,500.  The 
congregation  was,  from  the  first,  numerous.  The  first  Pastor 
was  Rev.  (now  Bishop)  R.  H.  Cain,  followed,  in  1865,  by  Rev. 
Joshua  Woodlyn,  and  he,  in  succession,  by  Revs.  Theodore 
Gould  (now  Business  Manager  of  A.  M.  E.  Book  Concern),  in 
1868  ;  Robert  J.  Wayman,  1871 ;  J.  B.  Murray,  1874  ;  C.  T. 
Schaffer,  1877;  H.  H.  Lewis,  1881-'82;  Geo.  Dardis,  1883.  In 
1881,  the  church  was  enlarged,  renovated,  and  refitted,  at  an 
expense  of  $4,000. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Murray,  the  Metro- 
politan Mission  was  established,  by  a  portion  of  the  members 
of  this  society. 

Greenpoint  Tabernacle  was  commenced  1864,  by  members 
of  the  M.  E,  Ch.  of  Greenpoint,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 


J.  F.  Booth.  In  January,  1870,  a  new  and  commodious 
building  was  dedicated.  It  is  of  brick,  massive  in  appear- 
ance, surmounted  by  a  high-peaked  roof,  is  90  feet  in  length, 
by  60  feet  wide,  with  a  large  extension  containing  class- 
rooms, infant-class,  and  church  parlors.  The  church  affords 
1,100  seats,  with  standing  room  for  300  more;  while  the  base- 
ment seats  700  persons.  Value  of  real  estate  and  building, 
about  $80,000.  It  is  a  prosperous  church,  with  a  very  large 
Sunday-school,  and  exerts  a  wide  influence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  it  is  located.  Ministry:  1864,  J.  F.  Booth ;  1866- 
'67,  D.  A.  Goodsell;  1869-'70-'71,  Freeman  P.  Tower;  1873, 
C.  E.  Harris  ;  1873-'74,  T.  H.  Burch ;  1875-'76,  J.  S.  Brecken- 
ridge ;  1877,  S.  H.  Piatt ;  1878,  J.  W.  Bamhart;  1879-'80,  W. 
H.  Simonson;  1881-'82-'83,  W.  D.  Thompson. 


THE   WILLOUGHBY  AVENUE   M.   E.  CHUECH. 

The  Tompkins'(or  Willoughby)  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,— 
In  1865,  many  [members  of  DeKalb  Ave.  M.  E.  Churcli 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  Pastor  sent  them  by  conference, 
the  Rev.  Gad  Smith  Gilbert,  and,  on  March  16,  forty-two  of 
his  adherents  withdrew  and  organized  John  Wesley  M.  E. 
Church,  but  were  incorporated  as  the  "Tompkins  Ave.  M.  E. 
Church." 

Lots  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Tompkins  and  Willoughby 
avenues  were  secured,  and  a  Tabernacle,  costing  $1,900,  was 
immediately  erected  and  occupied  ten  days  later.  Eev.  Gad 
Smith  Gilbert  became  the  first  Pastor.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  present  edifice  was  laid  April  25th,  1867.  On  August  2, 
1868,  it  was  dedicated  by  Bish.  Janes.  In  1873,  a  chapel  was 
added.  These  are  frame  structures  in  the  modern  gothic 
style,  with  stained-glass  windows.  They  occupy  land  front- 
ing 100  feet  on  Tompkins  ave.,  and  120  on  Willoughby  ave. 
The  church  is  75  by  60  ft.  in  size,  with  galleries  on  three 
sides  and  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200.  The  chapel  is  33  ft.  wide 
by  60  ft.  deep.  The  entire  cost  of  buildings  and  land  was 
$46,169.84. 

On  Aug.  6,  1868,  a  number  of  the  members,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conference  appointment  of  pastor,  ^i^^"^®^ 
and  held  their  first  service  as  the  Greene  Ave.  M.E.  Church. 

The  Wesley  Church  became  more  and  more  involved  in 
debt.  The  membership  increased  to  330.  The  Sabbatb-schpoi 
numbered  270, 
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Ministry  aa  foUows  :  1865,  Rev.  Gad  Smith  Gilbert;  1866- 
'69,  Rev.  Francis  G.  Hill;  1869-'71,  Rev.  J.  W.  Barnhart; 
1871-'74,  Rev.  C.  B.  Ford;  1874^'77,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown; 
1877-79,  Rev.  J.  H.  Stansbury.  In  1879,  the  debt  was 
nearly  $40,000. 

In  March,  1879,  the  property  was  sold  under  foreclosure, 
and  purchased  by  the  Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank  for 
$15,000.  Subsequently,  Miss  Anna  Oliver  contracted  with 
the  bank  for  its  purchase  for  $14,000.  The  first  thousand 
was  paid  by  voluntary  contributions  from  four  men  and 


the  New  York  East  Conference.  It  was  decided  to  postpone 
the  raising  of  the  purchase  price  until  the  church  should 
have  demonstrated  its  ability  to  continue.  The  church  and 
donors  of  the  first  thousand  requested  Miss  Oliver  to  hold 
the  property  in  her  name.  This  she  reluctantly  consented 
to  do,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  she  held  it  for  the 
church. 

A  bill  was  sought  from  the  Legislature  to  vest  the  title  to 
the  property  in  the  following  Board  of  Trustees  :  Eev.  Wm. 
H.  Warren,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Boston  University;  Eev.  J.  E.  Lati- 


GRACE    METHODIST   EPISCOPAL    CHUKCH. 


two  women.  A  storm  of  persecution  burst  over  this 
woman's  enterprise.  Miss  Oliver  is  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Theology  of  the  Boston  University,  with  degrees  of  A. 
M.  and  B.  D.,  and  a  license  to  preach  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Boston. 

ReUgious  services  commenced  under  the  new  r&gime  the 
first  Sabbath  in  April,  and  about  two  weeks  later  a  church 
organization  was  effected  in  accordance  with  the  doctrmes 
and  disciphne  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  known  as  the  Willoughby 
Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  but  which  was  never  recognized  by 


mer,  D.D.,  Dean  of  M.  E.  Sch.  Theol.  Boston  Univ. ;  Rev.  L.  T. 
Townsend,  D.  D.,  Dean  Chat.  Theol.  Inst.;  Samuel  B.  Terry; 
Mrs.  Hai-riet  Skidmore,  Sec.  W.  F.  M.  S.  of  M.  E.  Church, 
and  J.  C.  Taber,  M.  D.    The  biU  did  not  pass  in  three  years. 

Prominent  official  members  of  the  church  were :  Gilbert 
E.  airrie,  Samuel  B.  Terry,  Hester  A.  Chasty,  Cornelia ». 
Mitchell,  Wm.  M.  Parrish,  G.  H.  Hinds,  G.  P.  McClelland, 
Mary  P.  Tracy,  Helen  M.  Weekes,  J.  B.  Whitby,  K.  H  Oad- 
doo,  D.  Lawson,  Laura  E.  Peden,  CaroUne  Aspinall,  Martna 
Dibble,  J.  Leonard. 
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The  principles  of  the  church  were  :  1.  No  debts  to  be  con- 
tracted. 3.  No  money  to  be  raised  by  means  of  fairs,  festi- 
vals, or  any  similar  projects.  3.  No  distinction  of  sex  to  be 
made  in  any  of  the  offices  or  work  of  the  church. 

These  principles  were  immediately  put  to  the  severest  test, 
for  the  church  was  stripped  of  every  article  of  furniture, 
gas  fixtures,  reflectors  and  furnaces,  and  the  buildings  were 
much  out  of  repair.  The  young  society,  at  first  of  eight 
members,  used  only  the  money  voluntarily  contributed  by 
the  congregation  that  gathered.  They  refurnished,  gradu- 
ally, the  church  and  chapel,  and  repaired  the  buildings. 

MeanwhUe,  the  church  became  thoroughly  organized  in 
every  department,  with  Sabbath-school,  prayer-meetings, 
class-meetings,  young  people's  societies  and  meetings,  and 
children's  service.  A  temperance  organization  secured  about 
400  signatures  to  the  pledge  in  four  years;  and  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, having  recently  canvassed  the  Ward  and  obtained  more 
than  1,100  signatures  against  renewing  liquor  licenses. 

The  Sabbath-school  was  org.  Aug.  24,  1879,  with  150  mem- 
bers, and  increased  to  280.  In  the  spring  of  1882,  on  the 
completion  of  her  three  years'  pastorate,  which  is  the  full 
Methodist  term,  Miss  Oliver  resigned.  The  church  would 
not  accept  her  resignation,  and,  in  the  fall,  made  a  move  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  parsonage.  However,  in  March,  1883, 
Miss  Oliver  again  sent  in  her  resignation,  giving  as  her  only 
reasons  that  they  were  not  recognized  by  their  own  denom- 
ination—the M.  B.  Church — and  the  consequences  which  flow 
from  a  want  of  recognition. 

The  church  voted  to  disband,  and  also  directed  their  Pas- 
tor to  sell  the  church  property,  as  she  held  it  only  for  them; 
and  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  excess  over  $18,000  yet  un- 
paid. They  likewise  directed  her  to  sell  the  furniture,  the 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  poor  of  the  church.  She  de- 
clined to  dispose  of  the  sacred  edifice  for  business  purposes. 
It  was  finally  sold  for  $18,000  to  the  Brooklyn  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church;  the  congregation  was  disbanded,  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  Sunday  school  united  with  the  East 
Congregational  Church. 

Embury  M.  E.  Church,  Herkimer  street,  cornerof  Schenec- 
tady avenue,  began  Dec.  10th,  1865,  when  twenty-seven  per- 
sons assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Dundas,  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Howard  avenues,  and  listened  to  a  sermon  by 
Eev.  J.  Gr,  Baas.  On  the  same  day  a  Sunday-school  was  org. 
with  five  officers  and  teachers,  and  ten  scholars. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  was  elected  April  6th,  1866.  The 
church  edifice  was  dedicated  June  9th,   1867,    by   Bishop 


It  was  enlarged  in  the  autumn  of  1876.  The  church  num- 
bers 275  and  the  Sunday-school  300. 

JfiMstr^;  1867-'68-'69,  Thomas  Stephenson;  187r-'71-'72, 
S.  A.  Seaman;  1873-'74,  Isaac  J.  Lansing;  1875-'76-'77,  Charles 
E.  Miller;  1878-'79-'80,  Charles  Bachman;  1881,  Charles  W. 
Millen. 

Grace  M.  E.  Church.— The  Seventh  Avenue  M.  E.  Church 
was  org.  about  1866,  by  members  of  the  Hanson  Place  Society. 
The  first  place  of  worship  was  a  small  wooden  chapel  at  the 
corner  of  what  was  then  Butler  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 
In  1869,  a  chapel  of  brick,  with  stone  front,  98  by  56  feet  in 
size,  was  erected  on  the  same  site. 

Grace  Qhurch  was  organized  Jan.,  1878;  bought  the  chapel 
tormerly  owned  by  the  Seventh  Ave.  Church  on  Sterling 
P  ace;  afterwards  five  lots,  corner  Seventh  ave.  and  St.  John's 
place  were  purchased;  a  new  church  erected  and  dedicated 

i^f  1  ul^f '  **  ^  '°*^  ""^^  °'  ^^°^^  $80,000.  The  building 
IS  o:  nght  drab  stone  with  terra  cotta  trimmings,  in  the  Gothic 
witl!finn  '.!.  ^^*  century;  the  auditorium  is  60  by  90  feet, 
with  600  sittmgs.    The  Sunday-school  room  is  34  by  94  feet, 


and  adjoins  the  church,  the  two  opening  together.  The  in- 
terior trimmings  of  the  church  are  in  ash  and  cherry,  with 
fine  frescoes  in  the  Gothic  style.     (See  opposite  page). 

Ministry:  1867,  G.  A.  Hall;  1868-'69-'70,  C.  M.  Giffen;  1871-'3, 
E.  E.  Andrews;  (now  Bishop);  1873-'74r-'75,  Dr.  Wild;  1876-'7, 
Emory  J.  Haynes;  1878-'79-'80,  John  S.  Breckenridge; 
1881-'83,  George  P.  Mains;  1883-'4,  J.  R.  Thompson. 

Ti-ustees,  1882-'84:  George  Copeland,  Pres.;  M.  J.  Goode- 
nough,  Treas.;  J.  C.  Haddock,  &c.;  J.  H.  Stevenson,  W.  H. 
B.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  J.  N.  Kenyon,W.  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  C.  M.  Brown, 
Thos.  Atkinson. 


CENTEAL   M.   B.    CHUECH. 

Central  M.  E.  Church. — This  Society  was  org.  by  Rev.  E. 
L.  Janes,  in  April,  1867,  and  commenced  its  services  in  the 
building  on  South  Fifth  street,  near  Fifth,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Society  now  constituting  the  St.  John's  Church  on 
Bedford  ave.  The  original  valuation  of  the  church  property, 
including  the  Parsonage,  was  $33,000.  The  membership  at  the 
beginning  was  about  130,  and  the  names  of  the  original  Trus- 
tees were:  James  A.  Bradley,  John  S.  Shelley,  James  H. 
Briggs,  William  H.  Hanford,  John  Gay,  Daniel  Maujer,  Jr. 
Its  successive  Pastors,  after  Rev.  E.  L.  Janes,  have  been: 
Rev.  Benj.  M.  Adams,  Rev.  Spencer  Bray,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Peck,  Rev.  B.  M.  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Burch,  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
S.  DeHass,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Cookman.  The  present  member- 
ship is  about  five  hundred,  with  a  Sunday-school  of  five  hun- 
dred scholars  on  register. 

Its  classes  and  prayer-meetings  are  large  and  spiritual. 

Rev.  John  E.  Cookman,  D.  D.,  born  1836,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.; 
gi-ad.  Philadelphia  College,  1854,  and  at  School  of  Theology, 
Boston  University;  previous  locations.  New  York,  Boston, 
Poughkeepsie;  settled  in  Brooklyn,  April,  1880. 

Leonard  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Leonard,  cor.  Conselyea, 
org.  in  November,  1867,  in  a  room  at  the  cor.  Skillman 
and  Leonard,  which  was  dedicated  Dec.  8th.  The  church 
was  incorporated  as  the  Hatfield  M.  E.  Church  ;  and  its 
comer-stone  was  laid  in  October,  1868.  The  edifice  is  a 
frame  structure,  62  by  75  feet;  seats  600;  cost  about  $10,500, 
and  was  ded.  Feb.  14,  1869.    Ministry:    Revs.  H.  Hatfield, 
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1868;  J.  L.  HaU,  1869-'71;  H.  C.  Glover,  1873-'3;  W.  H. 
EusseU,  1874;  S.  C.  Keeler,  1876-'7;  J.  C.  Thomas,  1877;  G. 
HoUis,  1877-'9;  H.  Baker,  1880;  W.  Hamilton,  1881-'3.  The 
church  has  130  members;  the  Sunday-school,  300. 

The  Mariner's  Church  (M.  E.)  was  estabbshed,  za  the 
name  indicates,  for  the  benefit  of  sea-faring  men.  The  first 
church  edifice,  cor.  President  and  Van  Brunt  sts.,  was  dedi- 
cated June  3,  1867.  This  building  was  occupied  about 
twelve  years.  In  1879,  a  lot  on  Van  Brunt  st.,  between 
President  and  Carroll  sts.,  was  purchased ;  the  present 
house  of  worship  was  erected  thereon,  and  dedicated,  Feb. 
1,  1880. 

A  Sunday-school  was  organized,  at  an  early  date,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Pastor.  The  present  Superintendent 
is  William  B.  Hoyt.  Eev.  Edmund  O.  Bates  has  been  Pastor 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

Eev.  Edmund  Ogden  Bates,  born  in  Westchester  Co.,  1808; 
joined  Me.  E.  Conf.  1837;  located  at  various  places;  at  Wil- 
liam Street  Bethel,  1855-'63;  Chaplain  Amer.  Seamen's 
Friend  Soc.  1863-'84;  located  Broolilyn,  1855-'84. 

Greene  Avenue  M.  E.  Church  was  org.  Sept.  6th,  1868, 
with  30  members.  It  was  an  offshoot  from  the  Wesley  M.  E. 
Church  of  Tompkins  avenue.  The  first  place  of  worship  was 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Tompkins  ave. 
The  present  church  edifice,  on  Greene  avenue,  near  Tomp- 
kins, was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1869.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  400,  and  its  cost  was  about  $7,000.  A  parsonage 
adjoining  the  church  was  erected  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of 
$4,500. 

Ministry:  Eevs.  A.  H.  Mead,  1868-'9-'70;  C.  Kelsey,  1871-'2; 
G.  A.  Hubbell,  1873-'4;  F.  W.  Ware,  1875-'6;  C.  E.  Harris, 
1877-'8;  Geo.  F.  KeteU,  1879;  Marcus  D.  Buell,  1880-'l;  J. 
W.  Barnhart,  1882-'3. 

Eev.  John  W.  Baknhart,  bom  in  Marlborough,  N.  Y. ; 
grad.  Wes.  University,  1861;  Pres.  Fairmount  Female  Coll., 
186a-'6;  located  Sag  Harbor,  1867-'8;  B'klyn,  1869-'71;  New 
York,  1872-'4;  B'klyn,  1875-'8;  New  Haven,  1879-'80;  Sag 
Harbor,  1881;  B'klyn,  1883-'3. 

The  Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  first  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  New  York  Bethel  Association.  During 
many  years  class-meetings  and  prayer-meetings  were  held 
among  the  Swedes  at  their  residences.  About  1868,  a  small 
chapel  was  erected  on  Pacific  street,  near  Flatbush  ave., 
and  preaching  was  furnished  from  the  Bethel  Mission. 
In  1871,  the  present  church  edifice  was  erected  on  Dean 
St.,  near  5th  ave.  It  is  a  brick  building,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  500.  In  the  same  year  a  church  organization, 
under  the  New  York  East  Conference,  was  effected. 

Eev.  Albert  Ericson  was  the  first  Pastor,  succeeded  in  1880 
by  the  present  Pastor,  Eev.  A.  J.  Anderson. 

Cedar  St.  M.  E.  Church  grew  out  of  a  Sunday-school  in 
Evergreen  ave.,  near  DeKalb.;  org.  in  1871,  with  8  teachers 
and  twenty  scholars,  and  C.  W.  Cook,  Supt.  The  following 
winter  they  removed  to  Mr.  Brundige's  store,  on  Broadway, 
and  were  known  as  the  "Broadway  Mission."  There  the  fii-st 
Minister,  Eev.  Mr.  Pease,  commenced  preaching.  Soon 
after,  he  hired  a  church  building  in  Kosciusko  st.,  and  re- 
moved the  society  there.  He  was  followed  a  year  later  by 
Eev.  John  Perrine,  1873-'3;  Eev.  E.  P.  Christopher,  1873-'5. 
During  his  pastorate,  the  society  took  steps  towards  purchas- 
ing their  present  buUding  from  the  Protestant  Methodists. 
The  building  was  purchased  for  about  $3,600;  soon  after,  the 
Eev.  A.  B.  Sanford  (1876)  was  appointed  the  Pastor.  The 
society  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Cedar  St.  M.  E. 
Church,  and  removed  to  their  present  home  and  place  of 
worship,  the  first  Sunday  in  July,  1876.  The  school  now 
numbered  about  150  scholars. 


Ministry:  Eevs.  Mr.  Sanford,  1876-'7;  R.  K.  Diossy,  1877-'8. 
C.  K.  True,  1878;  W.  C.  WUson,  1878-'81;  Wm.  Platts  I88I-3' 
C.  P.  Corner,  1883-'84. 

The  school,  from  its  small  beginning,  has  gained  in  num- 
bers, and  now  has  (1883)  an  average  attendance  of  335,  The 
church  is  a  wooden  building,  seating  about  350.  In  1883  a 
new  infant-class  room  and  lecture-room  were  built. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Corner,  bom  1834,  in  Ontario,  Can.'  at 
Victoria  Univ.,  1857-'8;  was  at  Baldwin's,  L.  I.,  1866-'7- 
Eockaway,  1868-'70  ;  Eockwell  Centre,  1871-'3 ;  Thomaston' 
1873-'4;  Bklyn.,1875-'6;  New  York,  1877-'8-'9 ;  Greenwich' 
Ct.,  1880;  City  Island,  N.  Y.,  1881-'3;  Bklyn.,  1883. 

Carroll  Park  M.  E.  Ch.  was  org.  in  the  Spring  of  1872,  its 
principal  originators  and  largest  contributors  being  Henry 
Du  Bois,  Chas.  Bedell,  and  W.  J.  Bedell.  While  building, 
they  worshiped  in  a  store  on  Smith,  near  Carroll  st.  The 
church  was  ded.  by  the  late  Bp.  Janes,  Dec.  23,  1872.  It  is 
of  brick,  with  Nova  Scotia  stone  trimmings,  and  is  40  by  71 
feet  deep,  with  an  L  across  the  rear,  35  by  53  feet,  contain- 
ing class-rooms  and  parlor  for  social  meetings.  Its  cost  was 
about  $80,000,  and  it  seats  about  450  persons. 

Ministry :  1873-'4,  Revs.  L.  S.  Weed;  1875-'6,  W.  W.  Bow- 
dish;  1877,  E.  C.  Putney;  1878-'9,  A.  B.  Sanford;  1880,  W.  C. 
Blakeraan  ;  1881,  H.  H.  Beale  ;  1882,  W.  H.  Simonson ;  1883, 
Jno.  L.  Gilder  (tUl  his  death).  Membership,  100;  with  an 
average  of  150  in  the  Sunday-school. 

Forty-Fourth  Street  M.  E.  Church. — A  Mission  was  or- 
ganized April  24, 1874,  in  South  Brooklyn,  and  rooms  secured 
in  39th  st.,  between  3d  and  4th  aves.,  where  the  first  seesion 
was  held,  May  17,  with  11  teachers  and  21  children  present, 
Isaac  S.  Bogart  was  elected  Superintendent.  Soon  after, 
preaching  services  were  instituted,  and  a  room  on  40th  st  se- 
cured. 

About  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  it  was  accepted  as  a  Mis- 
sion by  the  18th  M.  E.  Church,  and  the  Pastor,  E.  C.  Putney, 
preached  there  on  Thursday  evenings.  In  the  following 
year,  two  lots  in  44th  st.,  neax  4th  ave.,  were  secured, 
April  3,  1877,  Rev.  Jesse  Povey  was  authorized  by  the  Quar- 
terly Conference  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission.  A  frame 
building,  35  by  50  feet,  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1877,  which 
was  dedicated  October  14,  1877.  The  congregation  and 
Sunday-school  increased,  and  the  church  building  was 
lengthened  to  85  feet,  in  January,  1881.  March  31, 1880,  five 
stewards  were  appointed,  and  the  church  became  an  inde- 
pendent organization.  The  fltrst  Trustees  were:  J.  Bradshaw, 
J.  Bedell,  H.  L.  Spicer,  F.  Purdy,  and  L.  N.  Haskins.  Eev. 
J.  Povey  was  foUowed  as  Pastor,  April  17,  1881,  by  Eev, 
Nathan  Hubbell,  who  remained  two  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eev.  George  Dunbar,  April  16, 1883. 

Eev.  John  Johns  was  born  in  England,  1835  ;  preached  in 
England,  1856-'72,  and  in  New  York,  1873-'9;  came  to  Brook- 
lyn, April,  1883. 

Zion  M.  E.  Church,  corner  of  South  Third  and  Eleventh 
sti-eets,  was  dedicated  Feb.  12,  1884.  The  new  building  is  con- 
structed of  brick  find  is  a  substantial  edifice.  It  has  been 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Zion  M.  E.  Church,  of  which  Eev, 
George  E.  Smith  is  the  Pastor.  The  new  structure  is  without 
a  steeple,  though  its  front  is  relieved  by  ornamental  bnck 
work.  A  large  vestry  extends  under  the  entire  building, 
with  class-rooms  and  kitchen  and  aU  modern  church  ap- 
pliances. The  audience-room  has  a  seatmg  capacity  of  abou 
five  hundred.  At  the  coming  of  the  present  Pastor  to  the 
ohui-ch^the]  society  was  found  to  be  incumbered  with  a  debt, 
while  the  church  building  was  in  a  state  of  dUapidation  tha 
made  it  almost  unsafe.  The  Pastor  set  himself  to  work  a 
once.  The  various  churches  were  enlisted  in  a  umon  fau:, 
which  was  held  in  the  basement  of  what  is  now  the  Lee  are. 
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Academy  of  Music,  which  proved  successful  enough  to  pay 
off  the  entire  debt.  A  new  church  was  at  once  proposed, 
a  building  committee  of  leading  citizens  was  selected,  and  a 
vigorous  canvass  inaugurated.  One  gentleman  generously 
gave|l,000,  and  an  anonymous  benefactor  in  the  Eastern 
DiBtriot'gave  $5,000,  conditioned  on  the  whole  amount  being 
raised.  The  cost  of  the  church,  embracing  the  adjoining 
parsonage,  was  $10,400,  and  it  was  dedicated  free  of  debt. 

Zion's  Chapel.— This  chapel  is  attached  to  the  Zion  Home 
fw  the  Aged  and  Infirm  on  Dean  St.,  between  Albany  and 
Troy  avefl.  Both  organizations  are  under  the  care  of  A.  M. 
E.  Zion  Church  of  New  York  city.  The  lots  were  bought 
Sept.  20, 1872,  and  such  alterations  made  in  the  buildings  as 
to  adapt  them  for  use  as  a  Home  and  a  chapel.  Rev.  John 
H.  Smith  was  the  first  Chaplain,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
H.  M.  Wilson,  and  he  in  turn  by  Rev.  Abram  Anderson,  who 
was  followed  by  Eev.  T.  Wilhams,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  Norwegian  Bethel  Ship  Mission  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
was  originally  the  Scandinavian  M.  E.  Bethel  Ship  Mission  of 
New  York.  About  1875,  the  Bethel  Ship  was  moored  at  the 
foot  ot  Harrison  street,  Brooklyn;  and  services  were  held 
there  till  February,  1879,  when  the  place  of  worship  was  re- 
moved to  a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Van  Brunt  and  President 
streets.  In  1881,  a  new  church  building  was  erected  on  the 
site  ot  this  haU,  at  an  expense  of  |16,000.  This  house  was  a 
donation  to  the  mission,  from  Edwin  Mead  of  New  York.  The 
present  name  was  adopted  in  1881. 

The  Pastors  of  this  Mission,  since  the  removal  of  the  Bethel 
Ship  to  Brooklyn,  have  been:  Revs.  O.  B.  Peterson,  B.  Jo- 
hansen  and  the  present  Pastor,  Christopher  Freeder.  The 
principal  work  of  the  Mission  is  among  Morwegian  sea- 
men. 

Sheepshead  Bay  M.  E.  Church. — The  certificate  of  incor- 
poration of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Sheepshead  Bay 
was  filed  in  the  County  Clerk's  office  Aug.  9,  1883.  Trustees 
and  incorporators  are:  Supervisors  John  G.  MoKane.  Alan- 
son  Tredwell,  Obadiah  S.  Aumack,  James  McKane  and  John 
Colwell.  The  presiding  officers  for  the  first  year  are:  Alan- 
son  Tredwell  and  Obadiah  S.  Aumack. 


METHODIST  (NON-EPISCOPAL)  CHURCHES. 

The  First  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  being  the  third 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  Williamsburgh,  originated  in 
the  withdrawal  of  thirty-five  members  from  the  existing 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  place.  It  was  organized 
in  1833,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  residence  of  Brown  Suttle, 
on  North  Second  St.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was:  Fred- 
erick Dickerman,  John  Snyder,  Benjamin  Doxey,  Peter  Mer- 
rit  and  Stephen  Baker.  A  smaU  but  comfortable  wood  edi- 
fice was  erected  and  dedicated  in  the  autumn  of  1833;  which 
was  replaced  in  1850  by  a  brick  structure,  45  by  70  feet,  with 
lecture-room.  Rev.  Ruel  Hanks  was  installed  Pastor  in  1835, 
foUowed  by  the  Revs.  William  H.  Johnson,  P.  K.  Whitsel, 
J.  J.  Smith,  Samuel  Henderson,  William  Millar,  and  the 
present  Pastor,  Rev.  R.  Woodruff.  The  membership  of  the 
church  hafi  been  smaU,  but  is  now  increasing,  while  the  Sun- 
day-school is  flourishing. 

Rev.  Robert  Woodeuff,  born  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  1809; 
arcnit  preacher  in  Meth.  Prot.  Church  over  40  years;  located 
Brooklyn,  1879. 

The  Fourth  Methodist  Prot5stant  Church  was  organized 
m  September,  1879,  with  14  members.  The  Rev.  F.  Kratz 
Became  Pastor  in  October,  1879;  succeeded  in  March,  1880, 
"y  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  BuUer. 

Ihe  first  place  of  worship  was  Greenwood  Hall,  on  Fifth 
a^e.,  near  Ninth  st.;  then  a  store  on  Fifth  ave.,  bet.  Tenth 


and  Eleventh  streets.  The  present  church  edifice  is  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  ave.  and  Eighth  st. 

The  First  Free  Methodist  Church  of  Brooklyn  was  org. 
in  April,  1874,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Joseph  Mac- 
key,  who  purchased  the  house  of  worship  of  the  North  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  for  $18,000. 

-  In  October,  1878,  the  church  was  reorganized  under  the 
name,  Brooklyn  Free  Methodist  Church.  In  1881,  a  new 
church  building  was  erected  on  Sixteenth  St.,  bet.  Fourth 
and  Fifth  aves.  It  is  a  framed  structure,  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  400,  and  its  cost,  including  site,  was  $5,000. 

Ministry,  since  1874 :  Revs.  James  Matthews,  Thos.  La 
Due,  William  Gould,  George  Ekin  and  Fred.  Wurster. 

Rev.  Feed.  Wuestkr  born  in  Freudenstadt,  Germany, 
1841;  grad.  Theol.  at  Phil.,  1879;  located  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  1883-'4. 


PARK  AVENUE   PRIMITIVE     METHODIST  CHURCH. 

Park  Avenue  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  cor.  N.  Elliott 
place.  The  congregation  formerly  worshiped  in  the  frame 
structure  on  Bridge  st.,  which  they  sold  in  1873,  and  built 
the  handsome  brick  church,  48  by  80  feet,  on  Park  ave., 
which  they  completed  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  includ- 
ing site  and  adjoining  parsonage.  Ministry:  Revs.  Fred.  Bell, 
1872-'6  ;  Joseph  Odell,  1876-'80  ;  J.  Finch,  1880-'3  ;  E.  Hum- 
phries, 1883-'4.  The  church  system  has  no  bishops  or  pre- 
siding elders,  but  is  governed  by  the  Annual  Conference  and 
Executive  Committees ;  it  maintains  an  itinerant  ministry, 
but  pastorates  are  not  strictly  limited  to  three  years.  The 
congregation  numbers  about  300,  and  the  Sunday-  school  the 
same.    E.  L.  Frost,  Supt. 

The  Brooklyn  Primitive  Methodist  Church  has  existed 
since  1839.  In  church  government  it  is  entirely  democratic, 
and  all  matters  of  progress  and  discipline  are  settled  by  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  church  is  situated  in  Bridge  st.,  bet. 
Concord  and  Tillary  sts.  It  is  a  wood  frame  building,  the 
inside  plain  and  neat,  and  the  religious  devotions  are  ener- 
getic and  lively.  All  the  seats  in  the  church  are  free.  No 
further  information  concerning  this  church  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Orchard  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Oakland  st.,  near 
Nassau  ave.,  was  commenced  by  a  few  earnest  Christians, 
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who  rented  a  store-room,  cor.  of  Oakland  st.  and  Nassau  ave. , 
and  org.  a  Sunday-school  July  4,  1874,  with  the  following 
Officers:  Sttpf.,  Thos.  Butler  ;  4ssi.,  W.  J.  Hoyt;  Treas., 
Jas.  H.  Whitehorne;  Sec,  Jas.  H.  Bennett.  Preaching  ser- 
vices were  instituted  the  same  month.  In  May,  1875,  a 
church  organization  was  effected,  and  the  following  ap- 
pointed Trustees :  Thomas  Butler,  Jas.  H.  Whitehorne,  C.  • 
Montross,  James  H.  Bennett,  W.  J.  Morrison,  Jacob  Weiss, 
Abraham  Gamble,  John  Davis,  Atiiins  Storer. 

Ministry:  Eev.  Thoa.  Butler,  1877-9;  J.  A.  McGraham, 
1879-'82;  W.  H.  Yarrow,  1882-'4. 

In  1877,  two  lots  were  leased  on  Nassau  ave.,  and  a  neat 
one-story  church,  35  by  60  feet,  was  erected  and  paid  for. 
In  1883,  two  lots  were  purchased  on  Oakland  st.,  and  the 
church  building  moved  on  to  the  same,  raised  12  feet,  and  a 
commodious  lecture-room  built  under  it.  A  neat  parsonage 
house  was  also  erected. 

The  membership  at  the  last  conference  numbered  103,  and 
the  congregations  are  improving.  There  is  a  good  Sunday- 
school,  numbering  150,  in  excellent  working  order. 

Rev.  William  H.  Yarrow  born  in  London,  Eng.,  1880; 
located  London  till  Sept.,  1876;  Shepardvale,  Pa.,  1876-'8; 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  1878-'82;  B'klyn,  1881-'4;  aMfhor  ot  Theology 
Made  Easy;  History  of  Primitive  Methodism;  Life  and  Works 
of  Charles  Spurgeon. 

Protestant  Methodist  Church,  originated  in  a  schism 
which  took  place  among  the  Primitive  Methodists  in  1839. 
The  secession  first  assumed  the  style  of  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  hired  the  building  that  had  been  erected  by  the  Primi- 
tive society,  and  sold  for  the  debt  with  which  it  was  encum- 
bered. The  preacher  of  the  original  society  went  with  the 
secession.  For  a  while  the  new  organization  appeared  to  pros- 
per, and  numbered  nearly  one  hundred  members.  They 
purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  Kent  st.,  on  which  they  erected 
a  church  edifice,  which  they  occupied  from  1841  to  1845, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Eoman  Catholics. 

It  is  understood  that  the  society  is  dissolved.  Fred.  W. 
Holland  was  Pastor,  1889-'40;  George  Parsons,  1841-'3;  Wm. 
Birch,  1844-'5. 

Metropolitan  Mission  (Independent  African  M.  E.  Church) 
was  organized  May  28th,  1878,  with  60  members,  most  of 
whom  had  been  members  of  the  Fleet  Street  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
The  congregation  first  worshiped  in  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum, 
Washington  street.  In  September,  1879,  they  purchased  from 
St.  Matthew's  (Evangelical  Lutheran)  Church  their  house  of 
worship  on  Atlantic  avenue,  between  Third  and  Fourth  ave- 
nues, for  $8,000.  It  is  a  brick  structure  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  500.  The  church  prospered,  and  now  numbers 
300  members.  Kev.  J.  B.  Murray  has  been  Pastor  from  the 
time  of  its  organization. 


The  following  M.  E.  Clergymen  reside  in  the  city: 

Rev.  I.  Simmons,  born  1831,  in  Duxbury,  Mass.;  grad.  Wes. 
Univ.  1860;  studied  Concord  Bib.  Inst.;  stationed  Lynesbury, 
Conn.,  1860-'63;  New  Haven,  1862-'64;  Bridgeport,  1864^'66; 
Birmingham,  1866-'69;  Norwalk,  1869-'72;  Brooklyn,  1872- 
'84;  is  Presiding  Elder  of  New  York  East  Conference. 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Hall,  born  New  Castle,  N.  Y.,  1837;  grad. 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  1867;  Pastor  7th  Ave.  M.  E.  Ch.,  1866-67; 
State  Sec'y  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1876;  Special  Agt.  U.  S.  Christ.  Com., 
one  and  a  half  years. 

Rev.  WiLBERT  0.  Blakeman,  born  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
1847;  grad.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1876;  located  at  Rockland,  Ct., 
1877;  Whitestone,  L.  I.,  1878-'79;  Brooklyn,  1880;  Parkville, 
L.  I.,  1881-'82;  Brooklyn,  1883-'84. 

Rev.  Alonzo  F.  Selleck,  born  in  New  York,  1806;  has 
been  30  years  in  itinerant  ministry;  located  Bklyn,  1877, 


Rev.  James.  Porter,  A.  M.  (Wes.  Univ.,  184'?),  D.  D. 
(McKendrix  Coll.  1856),  was  born  in  Middleboro,  Mass.,  1808' 
was  trustee  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1855-71;  Overseer  Harvard' 
Trustee  Concord  Theol.  Sch.;  author  of  Compmdium  of 
Methodism,  1851;  Spirit  Mappings,  1853;  History  of  Method- 
ism, 1876;  and  many  other  pub.  works;  located  N.  E.  Con- 
ference, 1830-'56;  Local  Sec'y.  Nat.  Temp.  Soc,  till  1881;  came 
to  Bklyn,  1864. 

Rev.  E.  Humphries  was  bom  in  England,  1853;  studied 
theol.  with  Rev.  E.  Mill  ward,  Eng.;  is  Publisher  and  Gen.  Sec. 
of  Conference;  previous  locations,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  1874-'76- 
Mahanoy,  1876-'78;  Tamaqua,  1878-'83;  came  to  B'klyn,  1883. 

Rev.  McClintio  R.  Baenitz,  ord.  as  Bapt.  Min.,  at  Sag 
Harbor,  1866;  Agt.  Amer.  Bible  Union,  1868-'78;  settled  over 
18th  St.  M.  E.  Ch.,  1883. 

Rev.  William  Burt,  born  in  England,  1852;  grad.  Wes. 
Univ.,  1879;  Madison  Theol.  Sem.,  1881;  located  B'klyn,  April, 
1880. 

Presiding  Elders  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
Long  Island  District:— 1785,  Thomas  Chew;  1786,  John  Tun- 
nel; 1787,  Thomas  Foster;  1788,  Henry  Willis;  1789,  Freeborn 
Garrettson;  1790,  Thomas  Morrell;  1791,  Robert  Cloud;  1792 
-'3,  Jacob  Brush;  1794,  Freeborn  Garrettson;  1795,  George 
Roberts;  1796,  Freeborn  Garrettson,  Sylvanus  Hutchinson; 
1797-9,  Sylvester  Hutchinson;  1800-'3,  Freeborn  Garrettson; 
1804-'6,  WilUam  Thatcher;  1807-10,  Joseph  Crawford;  1811 
-'14,  Freeborn  Garrettson;  1815-'18,  Samuel  Merwin;  1819, 
Nathan  Bangs;  1830-'3,  Peter  P.  Sandford;  1834-'7,  Labau 
Clark;  1828-'31,  D.  Ostrander;  1832-'5,  Samuel  Merwin;  1836 
-'9,  D.  Ostrander;  1840-3,  S.  Martindale;  1844-'7,  J.  J.  Mat- 
thias; 1848-'50,  Labau  Clark;  1851-'4,  Seymour  Landon;  1855 
-'8,  Buell  GoodseU;  1859-'61,  Wm.  H.  Norris;  1862,  Wm.  H. 
Norris;  1863,  John  Kennaday.  •  L.  J.  South  Dist.:-mi, 
Daniel  Curry;  1865-'7,  B.  Pillsbury;  1868-'71,  E.E.  Griswold; 
1873,  T.  G.  Osborne;  1873-'5,  Chas.  Fletcher;  1876,  A.  S. 
Graves.  L.  I.  North  iXst:— 1864-'5,  H.  F.  Pease;  1866,  N. 
Mead;  1867-'8,  H.  Bangs;  1869-70,  J.  B.  Merwm;  1871,  H.  F. 
Pease;  1872-'5,  C.  B.  Sing;  1876,  J.  L.  Peck.  N.  Y.  Dist.:- 
1877-'8,  J.  L.  Peck;  1879-'80,  J.  W.  Beach;  1881-'2,  Thos.  H. 
Burch;  1883-'4»  Benj.  M.  Adams.  Brooklyn  Dist.:—WV-'% 
A.  S.  Graves;  1880-'l,  G.  F.  Kettell;  1882,  W.  T.  HiU;  1883-'4, 
Ichabod  Simmons.  In  1800,  the  M.  E.  population  of  the 
U.  S.  was  64,894,  with  387  preachers.  Brooklyn  statistics 
for  1883:— Churches,  39;  Church  members,  13,885;  Sunday- 
schools,  91;  Sunday-school  scholars,  19,833;  Valueof  Churches, 
11,367,700. 

List  of  M.  E.  Preachers  in  L.  I.  Circuit,  from  1784  [till 
1845:— 1784,  Philip  Cox;  1785,  Ezekiel  Cooper;  1786,  Thomas 
Ware;  1787,  Peter  Moriarty;  1788,  Robert  Cloud;  1789,  Wm. 
Phcebus,  John  Lee;  1790,  David  Kendall;  1791,  Wm.  Phoebus, 
Benj.  Abbott;  1792,  John  Ragan,  James  Boyd;  1793,  Joseph 
Totten,  Geo.  Strebeck;  1794,  E.  Cooper,  L.  McCombs;  1795, 
Joseph  Totten;  1796,  John  Clark,  Jacob  Rickhow,  David 
Buck,  Wm.  Phoebus;  1797,  Andrew  Nichols,  Joseph  Totten, 
Wm.  Phoebus;  1798,  Andrew  Nichols;  1799,  Cyrus  Stebbins, 
Jas.  Campbell,  John  Wilson;    1800,  David   Buck;   1801-'2, 

*  The  churches  were  all  in  the  Long  Island  District  until  1864,  when 
they  were  divided  into  the  Lon^  Island  South  and  iow  Is!<»no  J™"' 
Dlstriotg,  the  former  containing  the  Sands  St.,  York  St.,  Washington 
St.,  Johnson  St.,  Paciflo  St.,  First  place,  Carroll  Park,  WarrM  st,  wu- 
11am  St.,  18th  st.,  7th  ave.,  Hanson  place.  Fleet  st.,New  York  afe^ 
Embury,  Nostrand  ave.,  Greene  ave.,  Janes  Svcedlsh  Miss.,  Norwegia 
Miss.    The  latter  contained  Summerfleld,  Simpson,  !'»''' J"™- "'.;, 
DeKalb  ave.,  Tompkins  ave.,  Broadway,  St.  John's,  Central,  souin 
2nd,  South  3rd,  Gothic,  Cook  St.,  North  5th,  Leonard  St.,  Bt' "»"^ 
Miss.,  Greenpolnt,  First,  Tabernacle  and  Orchard  Miss.   In  18((, 
former  were  made  part  of  the  New  York  DiBtrlot,  the  latter 
Brooklyn  District. 
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David  Buck,  Peter  Jayne;  1801,  Billy  Hibbard;  1803,  John 
Finnegan;  1803,  Ezekiel  Canfield;  1804,  Cyrus  Stebbins; 
l905-'6  Ezekiel  Cooper;  1806,  Samiiel  Thomas;  1807,  Elijah 
Woolsey,  John  Wilson;  1808,  Daniel  Ostrander;  1809,  Reu- 
ben Hubbard;  1810-'ll,  Wmiam  Thacher;  1812-'13,  Lewis 
Pease;  1814,  Samuel  Merwin;  1815,  Nathan  Emory;  1816-17, 
Joseph  Crawford;  1818,  William  Ross;  1819-'30,  Alexander 
McCaine;  1831-33,  Lewis  Pease;  1833-'4,  William  Ross;  1835 
.'6  Thomas  Buroh;  1836-'7,  S.  L.  Stillman;  1827-'28,  Samuel 
Luokey;  1838,  S.  Landon;  1839-'30,  Noah  Levings,  James 
Covel;  1831-3,  John  C.  Green,  Charles  W.  Carpenter;  1833, 
J  Tackaberry;  1833-'4,  Thomas  Buroh,  J.  Kennaday,  J. 
Luckey;  1835-'6,  B.  Creagh,  1st  ch.  ;  R.  Gilbert,  3d  ch.  ;  1835, 
S.  Kemington,  3d  ch.;  1836,  J.  B.  Stratten,  8d  ch.;  1837-'8, 
Wm.  H,  Morris,  1st  ch,  ;  J.  L.  Gilder,  3d  ch.  ;  Robert  Seney, 
3d  ch.;  1839,  Fitch  Reed,  1st  ch.;  1889-'40,  E.  E.  Griswold, 
2d  oil. ;  1839,  Benjamin  GrifEen,  8d  ch.  ;  1840,  Peter 
C.  Oakley,  1st  ch. ;  James  Floy,  3d  ch. ;  Benjamin  GriflEen, 
Centenary  ch. ;  J.  Le  Fevre,  C.  Foss,  Williamsburgh  and 
Newtown;  1841,  Peter  C.  Oakley,  1st  ch. ;  Seymour  Landon, 
2d  ch.;  James  Floy,  8d  ch.;  Jar  vis  Z.  Nichols,  Centenary 
ch..;  J.W.  LeFevi-e,  Charles  B.  Sing,  Williamsburgh;  1843,  L. 
M.  Vincent,  1st  ch,  ;  S.  Landon,  3d  ch.  ;   James  Sewell,  8d 


ch.;  J.  Youngs,  Centenary  oh.;  H.  F.  Roberts,  Williams- 
burgh; M.  Richardson,  Bushwiok  and  Wallabout;  1843,  L. 
M.  Vincent,  1st  ch. ;  J.  Poisal,  2d  ch. ;  J.  Sewtll,  3d  ch. ;  J. 
Youngs,  Centenary  oh.;  H.  F.  Roberts,  Williamsburgh  ch.; 
O.  States,  Wallabout  ch. ;  1844-'5,  H.  F.  Pease,  Sands  street 
ch.  ;  B.  Goodsell,  York  street  ch. ;  C.  W.  Carpenter,  Wash- 
ington street  ch. ;  J.  M.  Pease,  Centenary  ch. ;  O.  Starr, 
Ebenezerch.;  Paul  R.  Brown,  Williamsburgh;  A.  F.  Beach, 
Bushwiok. 

The  names  of  ministers  in  years  following  1845  will  be 
found  in  the  sketches  of  the  respective  churches. 

M.  E.  Churches  in  the  New  York  District  of  the  N.  Y. 
East  Conference,  1884:— Summeraeld,  Francis,  Cook  street, 
Cedar  street,  St.  John's,  Central,  So.  2d  street.  So.  3d  street 
"Gothic,"  No.  5th  street,  Leonard  street,  St.  Luke's,  First 
(Greenpoint)  Tabernacle. 

M.  E.  Churches  in  the  Brooklyn  District  of  N.  Y.  East 
Conference,  1883:— Sands  street,  York  street,  Washington 
street.  Pacific  street,  Johnson  street,  First  place,  St.  Paul's 
Mission,  Cai-roll  park,  Warren  street,  18  th  street,  44th  street, 
Grace,  Hanson  place,  Fleet  street,  DeKalb  avenue,  Simpson, 
New  York  avenue,  Embury,  Nostrand  avenue,  Greene 
avenue,  Janes,  Swedish  Mission,  Norwegian  Mission. 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHURCHES. 


The  history  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Brooklyn,  as  a 
body,  begins  in  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century. 
Before  that,  the  Catholics  of  Brooklyn  were  compelled,  for 
religious  worship,  to  cross  the  East  river,  to  attend  St. 
Peter's  Church,  in  Barclay  st..  New  York,  the  first,  and  long 
the  only  CathoHo  church  in  that  city.  The  present  Cardinal 
of  New  York,  the  Most  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  is  a  native  of 
Brooklyn,  and  remembers  the  time  when  he,  as  a  boy,  thus 
crossed  to  the  neighboring  city.  The  Rev.  John  Power, 
Pastor  of  that  church  previous  to  1833,  caused  mass  to  be 
celebrated  occasionally  here,  in  such  rooms  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  said  that  mass  was  first  celebrated  in  Brooklyn, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  PurceU,  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  York  and  Gold  sts.,  by  Rev.  Philip  Larissey. 

Among  the  clergy  who  ministered  to  the  Catholics  of 
Brooklyn  in  these  early  days,  were  :  Revs.  Mich.  O'Gorman, 
Patrick  Bulger,  McCauley,  and  McKenna,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  and  was  buried  in  Brooklyn. 

■When,  on  Jan.  7, 1833,  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the 
erection  of  a  church,  it  was,  found  by  a  careful  census  of 
the  Catholics  in  the  village,  that  only  70  were  able  to  help, 
either  in  money  or  labor.  Mr.  Cornelius  Heeney  offered  lots 
on  the  comer  of  Court  and  Congress  sts.,  as  a  site;  which, 
however,  were  declined  as  being  too  far  out  of  the  village. 

St.  James'  Church.— March  2,  1833,  eight  lots  were  pur- 
chased on  the  corner  of  Jay  and  Chapel  sts.,  |400  being  paid 
m  cash,  and  $300  more  secured  by  a  mortgage.  The  ground 
was  blessed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bulger,  April  25th.  Just  two 
months  later,  a  building  committee  was  appointed;  and,  not- 
withstandmg  the  difficulties  attending  the  work,  the  edifice 
was  so  far  completed  that  it  was  dedicated  under  the  name 
ot  St.  James,  August  28,  1823.  The  building  cost,  including 
ences,  $7,118.16.  A  school  was  at  once  established,  but  for 
some  tune  all  efforts  to  secure  a  resident  Pastor  failed. 
^m^'S"^^^^  °^  ^^^  church  from  its  organization  have  been  : 
p!;;     '  ,  "^"^  Taman,  Pastor  ;  1883-'43,  John  Walsh, 

"'-■  1836-'7,  P.  Dougherty  ;    1889,  Philip  Gilliok  ;    1810, 


Patrick  Danaher  ;  1841,  J.  McDonough  ;  1843-'47,  Charles 
Smith,  Pastor  ;  1845-'6,  Jerome  Nobriga ;  1847-'8,  Patrick 
McKenna;  ]848-'53,  Jas  McDonough,  Pastor ;  1849,  Eugene 
McGuire;  1849-53,  John  Quinn. 

At  this  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  on  Long  Island 
had  so  increased  from  the  small  beginning  at  St.  James',  that 
the  Holy  See  formed  the  island  into  a  Diocese,  and  the  Very 
Rev.  John  Loughliu,  then  Vicar-General  of  New  York,  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  consecrated  October 
3,  1853,  and  made  St.  James'  Church  his  cathedral. 

Clergy :  1853-'7,  Revs.  Eugene  Cassidy,  Rector ;  1852-'4, 
Samuel  A.  Mulledy ;  1856-'7,  Thomas  W.  McCleery,  D. 
Whelan  ;  1857-'9,  Thomas  Walsh  ;  1857-'60,  John  P.  Turner  ; 
1857-'8,  Bartholomew  Gleason  ;  1859-'60,  Robert  MoGuire ; 
1859-60,  Robert  V.  Moyce  ;  1864,  Joseph  Giraud ;  1864-'6, 
Francis  J.  Freel,  D.  D..;  1865-'8,  Thomas  J.  Gardner,  D.  D.; 
1867-8,  Eugene  McSherry  ;  1870,  Michael  Hickey  ;  1873-'3, 
John  Kelly;  1873,  P.  Sheridan  ;  1873-'78,  P.  F.  O'Hara;  1877- 
'78,  M.  J.  Murray  ;  1877,  Richard  Foley  ;  1878,  Ed.  McCabe, 
John  O'Donohue;  1879-83,  James  T.  Woods;  1879,  M.  McCabe; 
1879,  Wm.  Dougherty  ;  1879,  John  Joseph  Mallon  ;  1880-'3, 
Jas.  F.  Mealia,  Jas.  H.  Mitchell.  The  parish  has,  from  an 
early  date,  maintained  a  school  for  boys. 

Bishop  Loughliu  has  secured  a  fine  site  for  a-  cathedral  on 
Lafayette  ave.,  between  Carlton  and  Vauderbilt  aves.,  and  is 
now  erecting  a  splendid  church,  which  will  be  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  structure  on  Long  Island.* 


*The  coruer-stone  was  laid  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  by  the 
Rt.  Kev.  Bishop  Loughlln,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1868 ;  and  an  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Most  Eev.  Archbishop  MoCloskey,  of  New  York, 
In  the  course  of  which  the  speaker  thus  alluded  to  his  own  earlier 
recollections  of  Brooklyn:  "And  well  may  you  rejoice  on  the  day  and 
on  the  occasion  which  is  to  bo  ever  memorable  to  the  Catholics  of  this 
city  and  of  this  diocese,  a  day  which  recalls  so  many  memories,  such, 
in  part  at  least,  as  were  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  oid  ;  for  many  there 
are  who  had  hardly  hoped  to  see  this  day.  Of  that  number  I  can  men- 
tion one,  and  it  is  he  who  now  addresses  you.  His  first  and  earliest 
memories  fiTQ  ]iere.    Ho  flrst  saw  the  light  of  heaven  and  breathed  thei 
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St.  Paul's  Church,  Court,  cor.  Congress  st.  The  plot  of 
ground  originally  offered  by  Cornelius  Heeney,  Esq.,  to  St. 
James',  became,  in  time,  the  site  of  the  second  Eoman 
Catholic  church  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  In  1836,  the  church 
of  St.  Paul  was  erected  here.  It  was  a  substantial  brick 
building,  72  by  125  feet,  and  cost  about  |20,000  ;  the  land 
being  then  valued  at  $8,000  more. 

The  Pastors  and  Clergy  of  this  church  have  been  :  Revs. 
Richard  Waters,  183?-"40 ;  Nicholas  O'Donnell,  O.  S.A., 
1840-7  ;  James  O'Donnell,  O.  S.  A.,  1840-4  ;  William  Hogan, 
1845-'8;  Joseph  A.  Schneller,  1848-'60;  Hippolyte  De  Luynes, 
S.  J.,  1849-50  ;  Joseph  Regan,  1851-'3  ;  Timothy  Farrell,  1852 
-■•3  ;  John  Curoe,  1853  ;  John  McShane,  1854-'7 ;  M.  O'Reilly, 

1854-'5 ;  B.  Allaire,  1857-8;  Peter  C.  Fagan,  1858-'60  ;  

McGerrish,  1862-'3 ;  Robert  J.  McGuire,  1863-'80  ;  V.  Dallis, 
1868-5  ;  P.  Reddy,  P.  McGuire,  John  R.  McDonald,  1863-'4  ; 
Ed.  O'Reilly,  I870-'8  ;  Wm.  Lane,  1870-'3  ;  Jno.  McCarty, 
1873  ;  Henry  J.  Zimmer,  1873  ;  Wm.  ConnoUy,  1874 ;  Peter 
Maguire,  1875 ;  John  Hogan,  1877-8  ;  John  Loughran,  D.  D., 
1877;  Philip  J.  Kinney,  ]877-'9  ;  J.  J.  Marvin,  1878-'80;  Wm. 
GUes,  1879-81 ;  Wm.  J.  Lane,  1880-83  ;  M.  S.  Boylan,  1881- 
'82;  Wm.  J.  HUl,  1883-'4 ;  Peter  H.  Plunkett,  1882;  Edwd. 
M.  Gannon,  1883-'4. 

A  school  was  early  established  in  connection  with  this 
church,  and  it  was  regularly  maintained.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Church  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Tork  and  Jay  sts.  Comer- stone  laid  October  27,  1831,  by 
Rev.  Father  Farnham,  as  an  independent  Catholic  Church, 
who  afterwards  abandoned  his  undertaking.  It  remained 
unfinighed  for  many  years,  when  it  was  finally  purchased  by 
Bishop  Hughes,  in  1840,  who  placed  it  in  charge  of  Rev.  D. 
W.  Bacon.  He  completed  it,  and,  on  June  10,  1842,  it  was 
dedicated  under  the  above  title.  Father  Bacon  remained  its 
Pastor  until  1855,  when  he  was  consecrated  First  Bishop  of 
Portland.  During  his  pastorate,  he  was  assisted  by  the  fol- 
io wing  clergymen:  Revs.  P.  McKenna,  1844^'5;  Hugh  Maguire, 
1845-'6;  J.  Viera,  1851-'2;  B.  Farrell,  1852-'3,  when  the  present 
Pastor,  Rev.  William  Keegan,  became  assistant,  and  suc- 
ceeded Father  (now  Bishop)  Bacon.  His  assistants  have 
been  :  Revs.  P.  Bradley,  P.  Kelly,  Benjamin  Allaire,  P.  V. 
Moyce,  Gaudentius  Ballestrini,  Thoa.  Farrell,  T.  Reid,  1865 ; 
Owen  O'Brien,  1869-75,  when  the  present  assistant,  Rev.  C. 
J.  Gallagher,  was  appointed.  The  Very  Rev.  W.  Keegan 
was  appointed  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese,  in  1880 ;  but  still 
retains  his  position  as  Pastor,  and  still  resides  at  the  parochial 
residence,  cor.  of  Jay  and  York  sts.     He  has  built  a  mag- 


breath  of  life  in  what  was  then  but  the  little  yillage  of  Brooklyn.  He 
well  remembers  the  day  when  there  was  neither  Catholic  church  nor 
chapel,  neither  priest  nor  altar,  within  all  these  surroundings.  He 
1  jmembers  when,  as  a  youth,  when  Sunday  morning  came,  he,  as  one 
of  a  happy  group,  wended  his  way  along  the  shore  to  what  was  then 
calioJ  Hicks'  ferry,  to  cross  the  river,  not  in  elegant  and  graceful 
steamers  as  now,  but  In  an  old  and  dingy  horse-boat ;  going,  led  by  the 
hand  of  tender  and  loving  parents,  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice  of  mass  in 
the  old  brick  church  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Barclay  st.  How  little  could  he 
then  have  dreamed  ever  to  have  witnessed  a  spectacle  such  as  this ;  to 
have  stood  here  In  the  capacity  la  which  ho  now  stands,  in  such  a 
presence;  to  see  the  foundations  iaij  and  the  corner-stone  blessed  and 
consecrated  by  a  bishop  of  Brooklyn,  surrounded  by  prelates  from 
other  sees  and  dioceses,  by  a  numerous  clergy  from  far  and  near,  and 
by  such  a  vast  and  innumerable  concourse  of  people,  brought  together 
to  take  part,  as  It  were,  in  the  beginning  of  such  a  glorious  work ;  a 
work  which  is  to  rear  Itself  up  in  grand  and  goodly  proportions  before 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  stands  a  monument  of  your  Catholic  faith,  your 
Catholic  generosity,  and  your  Catholic  zeal ;  stands  as  a  monument, 
too,  of  Catholic  genius,  Catholic  architectural  taste  and  skill,  and  to 
be,  besides,  looked  upon,  as  It  will  be,  as  adding  a  newer  beauty,  and 
another  glory,  and  another  honor,  and  another  source  of  pride  to 
what  is  already  the  renowned  city  of  churches," 


nifioent  school,  a  hall  for  the  young  men  of  the  parish;  and 
at  present,  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  complete  all  the  de- 
sideratum of  a  well  furnished  parish.  The  venerable  church 
has  been  recently  provided  with  a  new  roof,  and  the  interior 
decorated  in  a  most  artistic  and  devotional  style. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  Keegan,  Vicar-General 
of  the  R.  C.  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. — The  story  of  a  life 
devoted  to  duty  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  can  be 
neither  romantic  nor  exciting,  unless  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances.  Novelists  may  indeed  thrill 
their  readers  with  the  imaginary  exploits  of  imaginary 
characters,  discovered  active  in  the  routine  of  ordinary 
experience;  but  when  for  the  eye  of  fertile  fancy  we 
substitute  the  observation  of  plain  common  sense,  it  is 
found  that,  even  as  navigable  rivers  have  few  falls, 
perilous  straits  or  whirlpools  to  be  described,  the  careers 
of  men  who  carry  forward  the  abiding  work  of  society, 
are  rarely  marked  by  amazing  incidents.  Moral  and 
material  forces  have  at  least  this  in  common— that  they 
operate,  as  a  rule,  steadily,  rather  than  by  unexpected 
manifestations.  Perseverance,  rather  than  audacity, 
progress  effected  step  by  step,  and  without  any  of  the 
noise  of  battle,  rather  than  a  series  of  leaps  and  bounds, 
mark  the  records  of  the  men  who,  upon  the  whole, 
have  in  settled  states  of  society  been  helpful  to  their 
day  and  generation.  By  this,  of  course,  no  reflection 
is  cast,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  valuation  of  the  thunder 
storm.  It  is  both  sublime  and  serviceable.  But  the 
chief  debt  of  the  farmer,  none  the  less,  is  to  the  rain  that 
falls  in  due  season,  and  the  winds  that  are  never  rude. 

The  very  reverend  gentleman,  whose  work  and 
character  are  in  this  sketch  outlined,  rather  than 
described,  falls  within  the  unromantic  category 
just  alluded  to  ;  the  category  of  those  who  by  pa- 
tience, peace,  good  will,  charity  and  an  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  justice,  make  the  world  better  by  liv 
ing  in  it.  This,  however,  we  need  hardly  say,  does 
not  involve  a  trivial  or  negative  outcome.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  result  be  duly  weighed,  we  shall  see  that 
the  need  of  an  unostentatious  labor  is  an  imposing  fab- 
ric, made  all  the  more  enduring  by  the  quiet  sincerity 
of  the  builder.  Emerson,  referring  to  the  Abbeys  of 
England,  says  :  "  they  grew  as  grows  the  grass,"  and 
so,  too,  has  the  growth  of  the  structure,  in  which  Vicai'- 
General  Keegan  has  been  concerned,  gone  on. 

In  1853,  when  he  was  ordained,  there  were  in  the 
diocese  of  Long  Island  but  14  Eoman  Catholic 
Churches,  and  14  priests.  One  parish  school  alone  rep- 
resented the  system  of  parish  education,  destined  to 
reach  the  proportions  already  attained.  There  was  no 
Catholic  asylum,  nor  any  Catholic  hospital.  To-day 
there  are  90  churches,  37  chapels  and  stations,  where 
mass  is  celebrated  ;  160  priests;  75  parish  schools;  20 
academies  and  select  schools;  2  colleges  and  1  seminary, 
10  asylums  and  4  hospitals 

When  his  work  began  in  Brooklyn,  the  Catholic 
population  of   the   diocese  numbered  not  more  than 
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26  000.  The  number  is  now  over  226,000.  This,  as- 
suredly, is  an  impressive  tale  told  in  few  words. 
Had  this  been  wrought  by  the  sword,  historians  would 
have  been  swift  to  give  the  narrative  to  the  world;  and 
the  world  would  have  treated  the  record  with  the  skep- 
ticism reserved  for  whatever  transcends  ordinary  ex- 
perience. But,  due  as  it  is  to  the  unremitting  efforts 
of  men  and  women,  well  content  to  have  their  deeds 
unheralded  and  unsung,  no  other  weapons  than  those 
befitting  gentle  minds,  it  is  accepted  as  if  it  were  an 
outcome  of  nature,  as  familiar  as  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
or  the  rounding  out  of  the  moon.  If  the  statistics 
hefore  us  speak  to  any  purpose  with  clearness,  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  no  other  field  has  the  Catholic  Church  in 
modern  times  gathered  honor,  power  and  confidence 
more  rapidly,  and  by  methods  more  amiable,  than  in 
the  diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

What  Father  Keegan's  part  has  been  in  this  cannot 
be  told.  Nor  to  him,  or  to  anyone  alone,  is  the  credit 
due;  though  indeed,  if  comparisons  were  in  order, 
special  commendation  could  be  given  to  those  who, 
more  than  their  fellows,  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  zeal,  skill  and  unwearying  toil. 

The  record  answers  our  purpose  in  illustrating  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  in  which  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  has  been,  with  others,  engaged  heart  and  hand, 
and  as  to  which  he  can  properly  say :  "  All  of  which  I 
saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was."  It  also  indicates  the 
variety,  complexity  and  importance  of  the  interests, 
which  must  be  mastered  and  managed  by  the  mind, 
which  demand  the  attention  of  the  Vicar-General  of 
Long  Island  diocese. 

If  the  Very  Reverend  Wm.  Keegan  was  the  most 
commonplace  of  men  (instead  of  being,  as  he  is, 
distinguished  for  breadth  of  mind,  large  sympathies, 
and  that  art  of  arts,  the  art  of  ruling  without  seeming 
to  command),  there  would  be  reason  enough  for  writing 
about  him,  in  the  fact  that  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Catholics  look  to  him  as  the  right  hand  of  their  vener- 
able and  justly  celebrated  Bishop. 

So  far  as  dates  go,  here  is  the  biography  of  the  Vicar- 
General: 

:      In  the  year  1824,  he  was  born  in  Kings   County, 

Wand;  a  county  by  name,  at  least,  significant  of  the 

field  in  whicii  he  was  destined  to  make  a  name  in  the 

world.     While  yet  a  child  his  parents  emigrated  to 

the  United  States,  and  fixed  their  abode  in  the  city  of 

wooklyn,  in  the  year  1842,  where  the  boy  William 

soon  began  the  work  of  fitting  himself  for  his  chosen 

ing.     The  family  came   here  to   remain,    and  it 

"'    18  represented  in  the  citizenship  of  Brooklyn,  as 

,      »s  m  the  priesthood.    After  a  course  of  prepara- 

ory  education,  William  entered  the  Jesuit  College, 

nen  but  recently  established  at  Fordham,  New  York, 

M  was  duly  graduated  from  it  in  1849,  having  made 

^Ta!"^  scholarship,  and  the  other  qualities  which 

'"  for  hira,  at  the  hands  of  the  college  authori- 


ties, a  teachership  in  the  institution.  As  a  teacher 
he  remained,  until  1853;  pursuing  meantime,  with  ardor 
and  profit,  the  theological  studies  in  which  he  still  de- 
lights, and  upon  which  he  has  been  recognized  as  an 
authority  in  the  provincial  councils  of  the  church.  In 
the  year  1853,  he  was  ordained  by  Cardinal  Bedini, 
then  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  United  States;  and,  almost 
immediately  thereafter,  was  appointed  to  the  assistant 
pastorate  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  at  York 
and  Jay  streets,  Brooklyn.  ~ 

When  Father  Bacon,  Pastor-in-Chief  of  the  Assump- 
tion Church,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Portland, 
Maine,  in  1856,  Father  Keegan  was  promoted,  and  has 
continued  from  then  until  the  present  time  in  charge  of 
the  parish.      In  1880,  he  was  appointed  Vicar-General. 

Although  the  life  of  Father  Keegan  lias  been  spent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  priestly  duties,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  yet  snatching  a  moment  now  and 
then  from  this  never-ending  work,  he  has  composed  a 
few  lectures  and  addresses,  which  are  rare  gems  of  wit 
and  eloquence,  and  can  be  read  at  all  times  with  plea- 
sure by  the  lovers  of  true  and  genuine  English  litera- 
ture. "^ 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1878,  occurred  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  ministry,  and  likewise,  almost,  of 
his  pastorship.  The  event  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
Jubilee;  and,  whether  at  the  mass  of  the  morning, 
where  were  assembled  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the 
diocese,  or,  in  the  more  popular  demonstration  of  the 
evening,  where  were  gathered  all  the  civic  dignitaries 
of  Brooklyn,  the  men  of  letters  and  of  social  standing, 
the  address  of  the  congregation  but  expressed  the  gen- 
eral verdict — "  Surely  no  words  can  frame  a  more 
glowing  eulogy,  a  nobler  panegyric,  than  this  assem- 
blage." Hon.  James  Howell,  then  Mayor,  abandoned  a 
birthday  celebration  in  his  own  home  that  he  might 
unite  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  this  personal  tribute  to 
Father  Keegan.  Hon.  Thomas  Kinsella,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  Mr.  Andrew  McLean,  the  present 
editor  of  the  Eagle;  Mr.  George  M.  Nichols,  Alder- 
man at  Large;  Mr.  Dewey,  editor  of  the  Union;  Mr. 
Barclay  Gallagher,  agent  of  the  Western  Associated 
Press;  Corporation  Counsel  De  Witt,  Police  Com- 
missioner John  Pyburn;  Controller  Burrell;  Alder- 
man Murtha  and  Assemblyman  Clancy  ;  Doctors 
Bodkin,  Young  and  Griffin;  Colonel  David  T.  Lynch, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Regan,  President  of  the  St.  Patrick  Society, 
and  its  other  officers,  were  all  present;  and  many  other 
notables  ;  while  a  great  number  of  the  reverend  clergy 
occupied  chairs  within  the  sanctuary.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  in  an  editorial  upon  this  jubilee,  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  which  such 
a  man  must  exert,  placed  as  Father  Keegan  has  been, 
in  twenty-five  years.  The  men  and  women  who  have 
been  brought  directly  under  his  influence  are  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands.  To-day,  there  are  gentlemen 
distinguished  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  who  received  from 
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him  their  earliest  lessons  in  manly  duty,  coupled  with 
their  first  introduction  to  English  education.  In  hun- 
dreds of  households  the  matrons  were  girls  subject 
to  his  guidance  years  ago.  It  needs  a  very  mean  soul 
to  take  other  than  delight  in  the  proof  that  opportuni- 
ties so  vast  have  been  used  as  becomes  a  priest,  a  citi- 
zen, a  friend  and  a  neighbor." 

The  programme  opened  with  a  procession  march, 
dedicated  to  Father  Keegan,  the  music  being  furnished 
by  Professor  William  H.  Nolan's  orchestra.  This  was 
followed  by  "  Gloria  "  (Twelfth  Mass),  by  Mozart,  Mr. 
Thomas  Ward  officiating  at  the  organ,  and  a  full  choir 
assisting.  The  Rev.  Father  Malone  then  followed  in  an 
address,  in  which  he  especially  dwelt  upon  Father  Kee- 
gan's  remarkable  ability  in  the  guiding  and  education 
of  young  men.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Gallagher,  who  was 
trained  to  the  priesthood  by  Rev.  Father  Keegan,  was 
the  next  speaker;  expressing  the  obligations  of  the 
younger  clergy  to  Father  Keegan  for  the  spiritual 
training  which  they  had  received  at  his  hands.  "  The 
Heavens  are  Telling"  was  then  excellently  rendered 
by  the  choir,  after  which  an  address  from  the  congre- 
gation to  their  pastor  was  read  by  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Gallagher,  as  follows: 

"  Reverend  and  Dear  Father  Keegan : 

' '  On  this  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  your  elevation  to 
the  priesthood,  and,  it  may  be  said,  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
your  pastorate,  the  congregation  of  the  Churcia  of  the  As- 
sumption united  this  morning  with  the  venerable  Bishop  and 
the  reverend  clergy  at  a  mass  of  jubilee  and  thanljsgiving. 
To-night  we  again  meet  to  offer  our  congratulations  on  this 
happy  day,  and  to  give  you  thanks  for  the  many  favors 
which  we  have  received  at  your  hands. 

''  This  morning  we  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  zeal- 
ous pastor;  to-night  -ive  thank  the  prudent  counsellor,  the 
faithful  friend,  the  kind,  indulgent  father. 

' '  You  are,  in  yourself,  in  your  life  and  labors,  an  epitome  of 
Catholicity  in  Brooklyn — its  foundation,  its  progress,  its  full 
and  grand  development.  As  a  boy,  you  assisted  at  the  first 
mass  celebrated  in  this  church;  as  a  priest,  here,  on  this  al- 
tar, was  offered  your  first  mass;  and  here,  first,  your  pastor- 
ate commenced,  which  long  may  Heaven  to  us  continue. 

"  Standing  thus  as  it  were  by  the  cradle  of  Catholicity,  you 
guided  its  steps  in  infancy,  watched  over  its  youth,  guarded 
and  directed  it  in  its  progress;  and  whatever  there  is  now  in 
its  maturer  years  which  finds  favor  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  or 
commands  the  admiration  of  men,  is  largely  due  to  your  ear- 
nest, zealous  and  untiring  ministration. 

' '  Words — fervent  and  lieartf elt  though  they  be — can  do  but 
faint  justice  to  such  a  life.  The  children  in  your  schools,  the 
young  men  in  your  halls,  the  thousands  that  crowd  this  sacred 
edifice  on  each  recurring  Sabbath,  speak  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  of  your  entire  devotion  to  the  duties  of  your 
sacred  calling  and  of  the  many  claims  you  have  to  our  love 
and  reverence. 

"  To  you  belongs  the  credit  of  erecting  the  first  building  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  the  Catholic  children  of  this  city. 
There,  education  and  religion,  both  in  their  highest  develop- 
ment, are  found  to  be  not  antagonistic,  but  mutually  self- 
sustaining  and  elevating. 

"Assumption  Hall  is  another  monument  to  your  priestly 
zeal  and  prudent  forethought.  There  the  youth  who  has  left 
school  and  entered  upon  the  battle  of  life,  is  not  only  afforded 
every  facility  for  self -improvement;  but  has  likewise  oppor- 


tunities to  form  acquaintances  agreeable  and  beneficial  If 
to  the  average  youth,  the  path  of  duty  may  seem  rugged  and 
uninviting,  what  greater  inducement  to  perseverance  unto 
the  end  than  the  assurance  of  good  company  and  cheerful 
converse  on  the  way. 

"  But,  while  ever  zealous  among  your  own,  whUe  ever  anx- 
ious to  promote  their  real  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare 
your  labors  have  not  been  circumscribed  by  any  mere  paro- 
chial boundary  line.  Any  appeals  made  to  you  were  ever 
promptly  answered  by  the  generous  hand  responsive  to  tlie 
warm  heart.  One  instance  out  of  many:  the  Star  of  the, 
Sea— a,  church,  which,  as  far  as  mere  human  adornment  can 
attain,  is  not  unworthy  the  grand  and  solemn  purposes  of  its 
erection. 

"  But  why  speak  your  praises  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
know  you  so  well?  to  this  congregation,  to  whom  your  worth 
as  a  man,  your  fidelity  as  a  friend,  yom-  zeal  as  a  priest,  are 
familiar  as  household  words;  to  those  young  clergymen  here 
present,  who,  walking  faithfully  in  your  footsteps  in  their 
youth,  are  now  endeavoring  to  emulate  your  many  virtues; 
to  the  reverend  clergy,  your  co-laborers,  who,  knowing  now, 
even  in  this  period  of  comparative  quietude,  the  trials  and 
difiiculties,  the  obstacles  and  discouragements  which  the  con- 
scientious pastor  has  to  encounter  and  overcome,  can  alone 
truly  estimate  what  trials  and  difficulties  you  overcame,  with 
what  obstacles  and  discouragements  you  were  surrounded; 
to  our  venerable  and  venerated  Bishop,  who  so  soon  himself 
will  have  completed  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  episcopate. 
His  presence,  surrounded  by  his  clergy,  at  the  mass  of  the 
jubilee  this  morning,  showed  that  he  is  fully  satisfied  with 
you  as  a  priest  and  pastor;  his  presence  hereto-night,  joining 
with  the  laity  in  their  congratulations,  proves  the  high  per- 
sonal esteem  and  regard  he  entertains  for  you. 

"Nor  is  this  knowledge  of  your  great  worth — your  many 
virtues — confined  to  those  associated  with  you  in.  the  sacred 
ministry,  nor  to  the  members  of  your  congregation.  Your 
good  name  and  fair  fame  have  spread  far  and  wide,  and  to- 
night a  whole  city — its  highest  officials,  its  social  leaders,  its 
men  of  letters^come  here,  and  deem  it  no  derogation  to  of- 
ficial position,  toliterary  rank,  tosocial standing,  to joinwith 
the  humblest  Catholic  in  grateful  testimony  to  one  who  has 
been,  in  his  holy  calling,  the  good  and  faithful  servant  of  his 
Master. 

"  Surely,  no  words  can  frame  a  more  growing  eulogy,  a 
nobler  panegyric,  than  this  assemblage. 

"  On  the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  St. 
Paul's,  is  this  inscription:  Si  quceris  monuTnentum  circumpie. 
So,  in  a  similar  spirit  and  with  equal  truth,  may  it  be  said  of 
you,  reverend  sir,  that  no  greater  nor  grander  tribute  can  be 
paid  to  these  last  twenty-five  years  of  your  hfe,  thap  to  see 
you  here  to-night  surrounded  by  so  manv  grateful  hearts, 
warm  friends  and  sincere  well  wishers.'' 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  a  handsome  purse,  con- 
taining $2,500,  was,  amid  the  applause  of  the  congrega- 
tion, presented  to  Father  Keegan. 

This  interesting  ceremony  over,  the  Te  Deum  was 
rendered  with  fine  effect.  At  its  close  the  Rev.  Father 
Keegan  thus  addressed  the  congregation: 

•' My  dear  Friends :  There  have  been  so  many  and  such 
pleasant  things  said  of  me  to-day,  and  during  this  evenmg, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  respond  to  them.  I  never  though 
for  a  moment  that  I  could  be  painted  in  such  brilliant  coMs 
as  the  wording  of  your  address  has  just  presented  me.  Jo 
might,  in  framing  it,  have  had  some  more  ™rthy  subject 
before  your  imagination,  for  I  assure  you  I  cannot  discove 
in  it  a  vertigo  of  the  original.    It  is  not  necessary  that 
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Bhould  now  go  through  the  formality  of  expressing  my  thanks 
to  you  upon  this  memorable  occasion,  and  human  language 
could  not,  at  this  moment,  convey  to  you  the  gratitude  that 
swells  within  my  bosom.  This  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
wiU  be  the  most  cherished,  event  of  my  whole  life.  I  can 
only  hope  and  wish  that  my  character  were  half  what  your 
address  has  so  elegantly  expressed,  and  that  my  life  had  been 
such  as  to  merit  the  munificent  offering  which  you  have  just 
presented  me.  It  is  true  that  we  have  spent  together  many 
happy  years,  the  best  and  most  precious  period  of  our  exist- 
ence. 

"Twenty-five  years  of  unbroken  friendship  and  undimin- 
ished confidence,  between  priest  and  people,  is  something  of 
which  any  man  might  well  be  proud.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether, we  have  consulted  together,  and  we  have  knelt  and 
prayed  at  the  same  altar.  And  I,  at  least,  am  not  anxious  to 
sever,  at  this  moment,  the  golden  link  that  has  bound  us  so 
long  in  such  harmony  and  love.  We  all  have  had  our  faults; 
we  have  made  many  false  steps.  But  we  have  endeavored, 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  to  perform  the  work  and  the  duties 
assigned  to  us.  We  may  have  been  thought  rash  in  many  of 
our  enterprises,  in  trying  to  educate  and  cultivate  the  minds 
of  the  youth  of  this  parish.  But  let  me  tell  our  outside 
friends,  who,  this  evening,  have  honored  us  with  their  pres- 
ence, that  we  have  never  entered  upon  any  good  work  when 
failure  was  possible. 

"  During  this  quarter  of  a  century,  I  say  it  with  pleasure, 
I  never  appealed  iu  vain  to  this  congregation.  We  are,  in 
deed,  very  few  in  number,  and  our  means  are  limited.  But 
a  united  congregation — a  people  with  one  heart  and  one  mind 
—is  able  to  surmount  every  difficulty ;  and  we  always  received 
every  kindness  from  our  many  friends  outside  of  the  Parish 
of  the  Assumption.  We  have  had  the  sanction  and  confi- 
dence of  one  to  whom  we  shall  ever  look  with  the  most  pro- 
found veneration  and  respect,  one  who,  under  God,  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  all  our  ambition;  who  never  yet  cast  a  frown 
or  uttered  a  harsh  word  toward  us,  no  matter  what  faults 
we  might  have  committed.  Our  beloved  Bishop  has  buoyed 
us  up,  and  always  cheered  us  by  his  kind  and  fatherly  advice. 
We  have  had  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  our  brethren 
of  the  priesthood;  for,  I  must  say  it  in  all  honor  to  that  dis- 
tinguished body  of  gentlemen,  that  no  angry,  or  unkind,  or 
bitter  expression  has  ever  escaped  the  lips  of  either  young  or 
old  towards  me. 

"  But,  my  dear  friends,  it  would  be  too  tedious  for  me  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  various  topics  alluded  to  in  your 
kind  address.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  bond  of  friendship 
may  be  yet  more  firmly  cemented  as  we  advance  in  years. 
And,  if  God  spares  us,  we  shall  start  again  with  renewed  en- 
ergy, and  renewed  zeal,  in  the  cause  which  we  all  have  so 
much  at  heart. 

"I  will  now  merely  thank  you,  one  and  all,  in  the  name 
of  the  Assumption  congregation.  I  thank  you,  brethren  of 
the  priesthood,  in  the  name  of  om- venerated  and  beloved 
Bishop;  and  the  laity  at  large,  I  thank  in  the  name  of  its 
chief  civic  ofacer,  the  people's  choice  of  ruler,  His  Honor, 
Mayor  Howell." 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close  with  the  bene- 
diction by  Bishop  Loughlin.  As  the  congregation 
slowly  dispersed,  the  choir  rendered  the  "Hallelujah 

borus,"  and  the  orchestra  performed  a  grand 
march. 

1  !.j^  ^^®  **  *^®  church  was  supplemented  by  a 
splendid  banquet  at  the  pastoral  residence,  to  which 
over  cue  hundred  persons  had  been  invited.     The  long 


tables  were  loaded  down  with  substantials,  and  the 
hospitality  was  generous  in  the  extreme.  Bishop 
Loughlin  presided,  and  was  supported  on  his  right  by 
Mayor  Howell,  and  on  his  left  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kinsella. 
The  speeches  were  by  Bishop  Loughlin,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kinsella,  Mayor  Howell,  Henry  C.  De  Witt,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Fathers  Keegan  and  Fransioli,  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Nichols, 
Felix  Campbell,  Arthur  Crooks,  Vice-President  of  the 
St.  Patrick  Society,  and  David  T.  Lynch. 

Mr.  Andrew  McLean  ofEered  the  following  "  Tribute 
in  Yerse,"  which  was  loudly  applauded.  Songs  were 
sung  by  Messrs.  Fitzharris  and  Thomas,  and  after  an 
evening  memorable  for  its  wit,  eloquence  and  kindly 
associations,  the  company  dispersed. 


When  basking  in  the  calm  pure  light 

Of  gentle  hearts  and  liindly  deeds— 
Of  souls  that  ever  tend  aright 

Through  all  the  shifting  shades  of  creeds. 
We  feel  the  joy  the  soldier  feels 

When,  resting  at  the  battle's  close. 
The  uprolled  cloud  of  smoke  reveals 

Strange  allies  where  he  counted  foes. 

'Tis  well  for  us  a  generous  power 

Makes  difference  fade  and  manhood  rise; 
That  not  the  most  impatient  hour 

Will  pass  unless  some  discord  diet; 
That  distance  renders  harshness  sweet. 

And  time  makes  dull  the  edge  of  strife; 
That  every  wrong  grows  obsolete, 

And  charity  is  Lord  of  life. 

To-night  I  count  ray  difference  naught 

On  any  subtle  schoolman's  theme; 
I  banish  wholly  from  my  thought 

The  questions  jarring  minds  esteem. 
And  stand  'mid  friends  who  love  you,  sire, 

To  blend  with  theirs  my  friendly  mood; 
To  own  with  them  how  deeds  inspire 

That  blossom  into  stainless  good, 

A  thousand  little  children  fair, 

Who  cannot  plead  with  Heaven  in  vain; 
To-night  send  with  their  evening  prayer 

For  thee  a  pure  beseeching  strain  ; 
A  thousand  matrons,  trouble-tried. 

But  cheered  by  hopes  that  baCQo  woe, 
Knool  by  the  crib  and  cradle-side 

To  speed  the  prayers  that  trembling  go. 

Youths  round  us  hero  with  ardent  look 

Bent  on  the  Future's  mystic  face, 
Attest  thy  kindly  past'ral  crook 

And  patient,  tireless  teaching  grace  ; 
I  know,  too,  strong  men  at  their  toil, 

From  strangling  passion  lifted  free. 
Who,  standing  fast  on  honest  soil, 

Bo  in  their  manhood  honor  thee, 

But  as  the  beacon  on  the  hill 

That  lights  some  shepherd  to  his  spouse. 
May  guide  a  hundred  feet  from  ill 

Unthought  of  iu  the  shepherd's  house. 
The  annals  cannot  tell,  dear  friend. 

How  many  lives  thy  goodness  praise  ; 
'Tis  only  known  the  beams  you  send 

Have  lighted  countless  darkened  ways. 

Nor  can  it  matter  much  to  one 

Who  lives  for  good  because  ho  must. 
If,  like  the  radiant-hearted  Sun 

Who  shines  on  all  the  stellar  dust. 
He  hear  not  of  the  flowers  that  long 

A  thankful  incense  to  return ; 
Nor  of  the  birds  that  in  their  song 

To  chant  his  gifts  with  music  burn. 
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Tet,  well  It  la  that  after  years 

0£  labor  in  a  noble  cause, 
Some  noble,  generous  fruit  appears— 

Some  echo  comes  of  right  applause, 
To  prove  that  lie  who  sows  the  seed 

For  other  hands  to  reap  and  bind. 
Hath  greater  glory  in  the  deed 

Than  any  selfish  soul  shall  find. 

1  fain  would  add  with  furtive  hand 

Some  trifling  tolten  to  the  mass, 
Built  high  by  those  who  understand, 

The  father  thoughts  that  through  you  pass, 
Some  tolien  that  shall  only  say, 

As  chance  eyes  choose  to  turn  it  o'er. 
He  swept  some  mists  of  hate  away 

And  made  men  trust  each  other  more. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Gallagher,  Rev.  Charles  J.  Gallagher 
and  Rev.  David  A.  Hickey,  the  three  clergymen  who, 
in  their  youth,  were  altar  boys  in  the  Church  of  the 
Assumption,  surprised  Father  Keegan  with  new  furni- 
ture for  his  bedroom.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Joseph  and  of  the  Visitation,  and  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  each  made  elegant  presents.  Dr.  John  S. 
Thorne  sent  a  picture  of  high  value  and  richly  framed. 
The  floral  offerings  were  many  and  handsome. 


St.   Peter  and   St.    Paul's  Church,    Second   street,    near 
South  2d,  E.  D. — The  first  mass  celebrated  in  Williamsburgli 


(about  1838)  was  in  a  stable  on  Grand  street,  west  of 
Third,  by  Eev.  Dougherty,  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  New 
York. 

The  first  church  erected  in  WilLiamsburgh  was  Bt.  Mary's 
comer  North  Eighth  and  First,  org.  1841,  and  under  charge 
of  Rev.  Mr.  O'Donnell.  In  1844,  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone  took 
charge  of  St.  Mary's,  and  soon  set  about  building  a  new 
church.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul  was  laid  May  11th;  1847,  and  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated in  May,  1848.  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone  has  been  its 
Pastor;  with  the  exception  of  part  of  1881  and  1882,  when 
he  was  abroad,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Clergy:  Rev.  Jno.  N.  Campbell,  1870-'78;  Rev.  John 
Pagan,  1870-'74;  Rev.  Henry  Gallagher,  1875-'83;  Rev. 
Michael  KiUahy,  1879;  Rev.  Hugh  Ward,  1881-'84. 

While  Father  Malone  has  held  in  strict  regard  the  disci- 
pline and  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  respect  to  ■ 
the  order  and  relation  of  its  priesthood,  he  has  ever  recognized 
the  duties  growing  out  of  the  progressive  civilization  of  the 
age.  And  while  enforcing  religion  on  the  consciences  of  his 
people  by  the  logic  of  its  power,  he  has  been  careful  that  the 
claims  of  religion  and  of  his  church  should  not  enroa^h  on 
the  civil  rights  of  the  citizen,  either  to  restrict  or  control  his 
duty  to  the  State. 

The  cominunity  of  Williamsburgh  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Father  Malone  for  suppressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his 
people  during  the  draft  riots  in  New  York. 


REV      SYLVESTER    MALONE. 

Pastor  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Pauls  R.  C.  Church. 


Father  Malone,  as  he  is  called  (not  alone  by  his  parish- 
ioners, after  the  manner  of  Catholics,  but  also  by  the  whole 
body  of  non-Catholics  in  the  city,  in  which  for  forty  years 
he  has  labored  with  grand  purpose  as  true  man  and  true 
priest),  was  born  in  the  inland  town  of  Trim,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  County  Meath,  Ireland,  May 
8th,  A.  D.  1821. 

All  the  conditions  environing  his  early  life,  from  bis  birth 
onward,  naturally  led  to  the  adoption  by  him  of  an  intellec- 
tual pursuit,  and  to  forming  and  developing  him  into  the 
broad,  strong,  earnest,  hard-working,  intellectual  and  Chr.s- 
tian  man  he  is  known  to  be. 

His  whole  family  had  a  bent  for  the  higher  callings  and 
duties  of  life.  His  father  was  a  country  merchant  in  Trim, 
but  also  discharged  the  functions  of  a  civil  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor. His  mother  was  possessed  of  fine  executive  ability 
and  strong  intellect— both  possessed  in  large  degree  by 
Father  Malone.  She  died  only  recently,  at  the  ago  of  ninety- 
four  years,  with  unimpaired  faculties.  It  is  said  of  her  that 
she  was  the  wise  counsellor  of  the  country  people  through- 
out a.  wide  circuit.  One  of  his  lirothers  now  follows,  in 
the  old  town,  his  father's  profession  as  an  engineer;  and 
another  has  been  a  'eading  physician  in  Brooklyn  for  many 
years.  -^ 

At  an  early  age,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  entered  as  a 
student  of  mathematics  and  classics  in  the  Academy  of  Prof. 
Matthew  Carroll,  a  non-Catholic,  and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most  accompUshed 
and  erudite  instructors  of  youth  of  that  day.  If  results  may 
be  taken  as  determining  fitness,  the  successful  careers  of  his 


then  pupils  serve  to  clearly  prove  that  he  was  admirably 
qualified  in  his  vocation. 

These  pupils  were  divided  as  to  religious  opinions  and 
creeds.  Many  of  the  Catholics  entered  professional  life; 
some  became  missionaries  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain; 
one  is  stUl  Bursar  in  the  College  of  Maynooth.  Of  the  non- 
Catholics,  several  achieved  distinction  in  the  civil  service 
of  Great  Britain,  in  India;  and  one,  Dr.  James  Hanbury, 
was  recently  Chief  of  the  Medical  Staff  with  the  English 
army  in  Egypt. 

Of  his  term  at  this  Academy,  and  of  his  observations  and 
experiences  at  this  period  of  his  life.  Father  Malone  has  im- 
pressively written  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"My  early  life  was  toned  by  association  with  non-Catho- 
lics. The  kindliest  feeling  was  cultivated  among  people  who 
followed  different  religious  beliefs.  The  Catholic  priest  and 
tiie  Protestant  minister  walked  arm-in-arm  through  the  pub- 
lic streets  of  the  town.  No  doubt  such  an  example  was  a 
powerful  agency  for  harmony  and  peace.  Its  influence,  on 
both  sides,  was  calculated  to  destroy  prejudice  and  inspire 
confidence  among  citizens  of  the  same  nationality.  To  this 
I  lovingly  turn  as  the  school  that  has  fitted  me  for  the  proper 
appreciation  of  what  citizens  owe  each  other  in  America, 
where  religion  is  left  as  an  individual  interest  which  no  one 
has  the  right  to  interfere  with." 

All  the  good  of  those  days  that  touched  him  found  in  him 
a  heartily  sympathetic  and  responsive  subject  for  its  inilu- 
ence.  The  impressions  then  made  upon  him  were  deep  and 
abiding.  Nurtured  by  such  parents,  aided  by  his  happy  asso- 
ciations, he  formed  habits  and  purposes,  and  made  for  lum- 
self  an  ideal,  neither  of  which  has  ever  been  abandoned.  On 
the  contrary,   each  has  been  strengthened  and  confirmed 
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with  his  growth.  His  preliminary  preparation  and  experi- 
ence had  made  Wm  ready  to  accept  the  opportunity  soon  to 
be  offered  to  him  for  entering  the  priesthood. 

la  1838  Eev.  Andrew  Byrne,  Pastor  of  St.  James'  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  in  Ireland,  seeking 
young  men  desirous  of  entering  the  Catholic  priesthood,  for 
the  American  Mission.  This  priest,  a  few  years  later,  was 
elevated  to  the  new  Bishopric  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas; 
and  died  during  the  war,  regretting  the  sad  state  of  the 
country  he  loved  so  much.  With  him,  young  Malone,  then 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  saUed  for  the  United  States,  land- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  The  first  acquaintance  he  made  there 
was  with  a  friend  of  his  companion.  Bishop  Kenrick,  who, 
later  on,  was  transferred  to  Baltimore,  created  Archbishop 
of  that  See,  and  thereby  Primate  of  America.  From  Phil- 
adelphia, Sylvester  soon  came  to  New  York.  He  was  at 
once  presented  to  Archbishop  Hughes,  and,  by  his  advice, 
entered  the  temporary  seminary  at  Le  Fargeville,  Jeffer- 
son county,  N.  Y.  After  one  year's  study  there,  he  entered 
St.  John's  Seminary,  Fordham,  where  he  completed  his 
course  of  studies  and,  on  August  15th,  1844,  was  ordained 
a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  by  its  present  Arch- 
bishop, His  Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey,  who  was  then 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hughes.  This  was  the  first  ordina- 
tion of  a  priest  by  him,  and  Father  Malone  claims  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  first  priest  so  ordained.  Immediately 
after  liis  ordination,  Father  Malone  was  sent  on  the  mission 
in  Williamsburgh,  where  he  has  ever  since  remained. 

Into  the  then  scattered  village  of  Williamsburgh,  having  a 
population  of  only  ten  thousand,  of  whom  not  mere  than 
five  hundred  were  Catholics,  if,  in  fact,  there  were  so  many, 
Father  Malone  came  on  a  Saturday  night  in  September  fol- 
lowing. 

There  and  then  was  begun  in  reality  the  sacred  work  to 
which  his  fife  had  been  devoted,  and  immersed  in  which  it 
was  to  be  filled  out.  And  who  shall  say  that  he  was  not  well 
equipped  for  it  ?  He  was  robust  in  constitution  and  health, 
imbued  with  piety,  zealous  in  purpose — ^that  purpose  being 
of  the  loftiest— unturingly  industrious,  admirable  in  energy, 
wholly  self-reUant,  resolute,  well-educated,  studious  and  in- 
tellectually well  balanced. 

Quickly  perceptive,  judicially  calm  and  searching  in  all 
his  mental  processes,  he  at  once  apprehended  the  nature  and 
range  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and  correctly  esti- 
mated the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  How  onerous  the 
former,  how  grave  the  latter,  can  be  discerned  at  this  time 
only  by  those  of  his  flock  who  can  recollect  the  events  of  that 
period,  and  who  remember  the  humble  little  parish  church 
oE  St.  Mary's  and  its  young  Pastor. 

Hij  first  sermon  was  almost  prophetic  of  what  was  to  be 
the  most  controlling  influence  in  his  life.  Of  that  sermon, 
Father  Malone  in  his  farewell  address  to  his  people,  on 
«y  29,  A.  D.  1881,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  said: 
xH  ii5*  ^."^'.sermon  I  preached,  as  I  remember,  was  on  char- 
hii  vfX"'SP'l'  ^"^  teachings;  and  I  have  tried  to  make 
S  t^™-  ■  f*^^2"'^™e  ™«  ™  ™y  course  of  life,  as  I  was 
St  mP^r°''*"'*°."°'°°lj'*lie  physical  wants  of  depend - 
worS  1  \?f^^r'  ^"^t  still  more  to  be  charitable  in 
thelme  aKV^^^r  ^^^°  ^^^'"^  -°'  ^^^^  *»  -°rship  at 

How  completely  the  prophecy  has    been  fulfilled.      St. 

wys  pansh  comprised  all  the  territory  bounded  by  Hallefs 
on  tlr  ^  °°'*'''  ^'^^^^  ^i"^ge  on  the  east,  Myrtle  ave. 
lemor     ;  ""-^^l^^East  River  on  the  west.     From  these 

thcwT       ^*^°"''  ^"""-^  ^^^'^  ^^y  to  tl^«  «e^^i°e«  of 

mv^TAu"        '"'®  wooden  building  surrounded  by  the 

th  u  rti^'v^^'^''''^'  "*  North  8th  and  2d  st.,    almost 

Mrthorly  hne  of  Old  Williamsburgh.     The  old  church 


building  has  been  razed,  but  the  church-yard,  with  its 
memorial  stones  testifying  to  that  past  and  dead  genera- 
tion, is  still  a  landmark. 

To  these  points,  too,  toiled  Father  Malone  in  his  ministra- 
tions to  the  sick  and  dying;  for  in  those  days,  he  had  no 
assistant  in  the  care  of  the  parish. 

Those  were  busy  days  for  him.  When  he  took  charge  of 
St.  Mary's,  it  was  burdened  by  a  debt  of  $3,300.  Father 
Malone  immediately  set  himself  to  the  payment  of  it,  and  in 
two  years  he  rejoiced  with  his  people  in  having  paid  off  the 
entire  sum. 

Meantime,  there  had  been  a  gradual  and  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  worshipers  at  St.  Mary's,  but  not  till  his 
people  had  been  freed  from  the  oppression  of  the  debt, 
would  he  permit  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  project  of  build- 
ing a  new  church  edifice,  and  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward.  Nor 
did  he,  until  the  way  before  him  seemed  to  be  reasonably 
favorable  for  its  successful  execution. 

Ways  and  means  were  subjects  of  serious  consideration 
for  him.     In  the  address  already  referred  to  he  spoke  thus: 

"  It  was  then  only  we  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  church; 
but  to  accomplish  this  in  a  Ward,  where  as  yet  none  of  the 
Catholic  people  seemed  to  have  found  homes,  was  thought 
by  many  a  rash  undertaking.  It  was  my  judgment  that  the 
location  was  well  selected  and  convenient  for  the  Catholics 
of  the  14th,  as  well  as  those  of  the  13th  Ward,  which  were 
the  only  settled  sections  of  Williamsburgh. " 

He  did  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  land  for  the  new 
church  was  not  obtained  without  difficulty.  Anti-Catholic 
prejudice  was  feverish  and  aggressive  in  its  assertion,  and 
the  proposal  to  erect  a  Catholic  Church  in  the  13lh  Ward, 
was  unfavorably  considered  by  the  holders  of  that  prejudice. 
But  land  was  purchased;  the  title  to  it  secured  by  a 
friend  of  the  church  and  Pastor,  and  on  a  day,  bright  in  the 
memories  of  Father  Malone,  and  those  of  his  old  flock  who 
survive  (May  11th,  A.  D.  1847),  the  corner-stone  of  the 
present  Saints  Peter  and  Paul's  Church,  was  laid  by  Arch- 
bishop Hughes.  The  superstructure  was  speedily  forwarded 
to  completion,  and  one  year  later  was  dedicated  by  the  same 
prelate. 

In  the  address,  already  quoted.  Father  Malone  said  further: 

"  I  may  here  state  that  we  never  collected  a  cent  to  help 
us  in  our  then  great  undertaking,  save  only  from  the  people 
who  were  immediately  benefited  by  the  erection  of  the 
church. " 

It  was  the  first  church  built  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  in 
the  Gothic  order  of  architecture.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J. 
J.  Kelly. 

For  five  years,  from  1844  to  1849,  Father  Malone  had  la- 
bored unceasingly.  A  period  of  rest  came  to  his  labor  that 
almost  proved  final.  In  the  latter  year,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  he  attended  a  woman,  from  whom  he  contracted  a 
virulent  disease,  that  carried  him  far  within  the  shadow  of 
death.  There  is  almost  cynical  irony  in  what  followed.  The 
woman  was  soon  after  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  for  it 
he  was  executed.  Scarcely  convalescent,  Father  Malone 
was  prostrated  by  cholera;  the  scourge  of  ship  fever  at- 
tacked his  weakened  system;  and  finally  he  was  burned  out 
of  house  and  home,  losing  in  the  fire  his  library,  manu- 
scripts, and  the  whole  of  his  worldly  possessions. 

He  had  been  ten  years  ordained;  had  removed  the  debt  of 
the  old  church,  erected  the  new  one,  the  parochial  school, 
and  the  handsome  pastoral  residence;  had  inaugurated  the 
Academ.y  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  established  a  church 
library;  organized  a  literary  association  of  the  young  men 
of  his  parish,  many  of  whom  have  become  prominent  and 
successful  in  jn-ofessional  and  business  life,  and  had  gathered 
around  him  a  large  and  loving  congregation,  when,  in 
1854,  he  visited  Europe;  chiefiy  to  witness  the  grand  assem- 
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bly  of  the  Bishops  of  the  whole  world,  then  convened  at 
Rome,  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  IX. ,  to  proclaim  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  to  be  present  at  the  making 
of  the  proclamation. 

During  his  absence  in  Europe,  political  and  religious 
prejudices  became  much  embittered  in  Williamsburgh,  as 
elsewhere,  and  induced  acts  of  physical  violence.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year,  a  mob  attacked  the  church  and  en- 
deavored to  destroy  it  by  fire,  or  to  wreck  it.  It  was  saved 
by  the  prompt  and  resolute  action  of  the  civic  and  military 
authorities,  who  guarded  it  fof  several  days,  and  until  the 
danger  to  it  had  passed,  almost  as  much  from  personal  re- 
gard for  Father  Maloue,  who  had  already  made  his  impress 
as  a  good  citizen,  as  from  convictions  of  duty. 

Beturning  in  1855,  Father  Malone  bent  himself  anew  to 
his  work,  but  the  next  few  following  years  were  un- 
marked by  any  event  of  special  significance  in  his  pas- 
torate. 

It  was  not  until  the  dreadful  coming  of  the  Rebellion  that 
his  power  and  energy  were  fully  put  forth  and  wrought 
with.  During  the  dark  days  and  years  of  its  continuance, 
no  man  did  more  in  his  place,  and  of  his  ability,  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  success  of  its 
arms.  By  voice  and  pen  in  his  daily  mingling  with  the  people ; 
from  the  pulpit;  from  the  platform;  every  where  that  opportu- 
nity afforded,  he  declared  for  the  cause  of  the  nation,  cheered 
and  encouraged  the  loyal,  reproved  and  discouraged  the  dis- 
loyal. He  aided  largely  in  the  success  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  for 
the  soldiers  in  field  and  hospital,  and  donated  one-quarter  of 
his  small  salary  to  tha  fund  for  soldiers'  wives  and  children. 
When  rumor  came,  on  that  memorable  April  Saturday  after- 
noon, that  rebels  were  about  to  fire  on  Sumter,  the  flag  that 
symbolized  the  unity  of  the  nation  was,  by  his  direction, 
thrown  to  the  breeze  from  the  spire  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's 
Cliurch,  and  astonished  the  eyes  of  early  church-goers  next 
morning.  It  was  the  first  flag  displayed  on  a  church  in  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  struggle,  and  was 
afterwards  carried  to  the  front  by  Williamsburgh  men. 

With  an  eloquent  address,  citizens  presented  to  Father 
Maloue  a  flag  to  replace  it.  This  one,  often  afterwards,  from 
the  spire  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's,  signaled  victory  to  the 
people — never  more  welcomely  than  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  1863.  All  the  previous  night  had  been  passed  in 
anxious  waiting  for  news  of  the  result  of  the  three  days'  fight- 
ing at  Murfroesboro.  It  came  at  last  through  the  dark  and 
stormy  morning  of  that  day,  and  the  flag  went  up  to  its  place 
with  fervent  gratitude  to  God,  in  symbol  that  the  nation  ]iad 
won,  what  Father  Malone  believes  the  philosopher  in  history 
will  flnd  to  have  been,  the  most  radically  decisive  battle  of  the 
war.  It  was  in  symbol  also  that  African  slavery  in  the 
United  States  went  to  its  death  on  that  day,  and  that  four 
milUons  of  freemen  had  been  raised  out  of  that  death.     ' 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Father  Malone,  being  in  need  of  re- 
spite from  his  arduous  duties,  made  a  journey  through  the 
South  with  his  friend.  Rev.  Thomas  Farrell,  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  New  York,  since  deceased.  He  fully  studied  the 
condition  of  affairs  there,  and  expressed  his  views  on  it  in 
able  letters,  then  published.  After  his  return  from  the  South, 
he  resumed  his  active  work  in  the  care  of  his  parish,  and 
continued  it  with  all  his  old-time  vigor  and  ability  until,  in 
1881,  he  was  compelled  to  take  entire  rest,  and  seek  change 
of  scene  and  climate.  The  necessity  for  his  doing  so  had 
long  been  manifest— he  was  overworn— but  he  yielded  to  it 
reluctantly,  and  only  under  the  imperative  orders  of  his 
physician.  In  taking  leave  of  his  people,  in  his  farowell  ad- 
dress before  quoted,  he  stated  some  of  the  results  of  his  labors 
in  his  thirty-seven  years'  pastorate.    Ten  thousand  discourses 


(he  might  have  added  hundreds  of  addresses  on  civic  ooca. 
sions) ;  eighteen  thousand  baptisms;  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred marriages;  half  a  milUon  penitents  prepared  for  com- 
munion; five  thousand  applicants  prepared  for  confirmation 
and  first  communion;  one  thousand  converts;  all  debt  on  the 
chirrch  and  parochial  school  paid,  and  the  debt  on  the  paro- 
chial house  and  St.  Joseph's  Academy  reduced  to  a  small  sum 
Referring  to  Catholic  growth  and  expansion  in  the  interim 
particularly  aUuding  to  four  churches  that  had  been  built  he 
continued :  ' 

"  And  twelve  churches  besides,  where  the  English  toneus 
IS  spoken  by  Priests  and  people.  All  these  find  good  suunort 
on  territory  where  I  stood  alone,  the  representative  of  Catho 
he  interests  in  the  early  years  of  my  ministry.  Withm  the 
same  area  there  has  sprung  up  seven  other  churches  in 
which  the  language  spoken  by  a  thrifty  and  hard-workin? 
race  is  that  of  Fatherland. "  ^ 

He  paid  high  tribute  in  his  eloquent  address  to  his  non- 
Catholic  fellow  citizens,  and  to  his  adopted  country;  tenderly 
advised  his  deeply-moved  congregations,  and  concluded  in 
these  words: 

"  And  finally,  may  you  live  in  charity  with  all  your  fellow 
citizens;  though  you  have  necessarily  to  differ  with  many 
in  religious  belief,  and  may  or  may  not  agree  in  your  judg- 
ments of  men,  and  in  those  questions  that  are  constantly  oc- 
curring in  civil  life.  There  is  one  thing  which  will  ever  dis- 
tinguish you— charity— loving  God  above  all  things,  and 
loving  your  neighbor  for  Christ's  sake." 

He  had  come  to  them  thirty-seven  years  before  in  the  sign 
of  charity,  and  in  that  sign  he  departed.  A  few  days  later 
he  sailed.  His  tour  was  an  extended  one,  embracing  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  Continental  Europe,  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Letters  from  bis  Bishop,  Cardinal  McCloskey, 
the  United  States  Secretary,  and  other  leading  men,  brought 
him  into  intimate  association  with  our  ministers,  diplomats, 
and  the  leading  men  abroad,  and  his  reception  was  as  cor- 
dial and  enjoyable  as  it  was  deserving,  in  all  Ins  journey- 
ings. 

Probably  no  incident  or  experience  of,  or  in  them  all,  so 
much  affected  him,  or  will  be  so  enduring  to  his  memory,  as 
will  be  that  of  the  celebration  by  him  of  mass  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary. He  returned  to  his  people  early  in  September,  1882, 
and  again  took  up  his  work.  His  welcome  home  by  the 
whole  community  was  earnest  and  grateful.  His  first  ad- 
dress indicated  that  he  had  looked  on  in  Europe  and  else- 
where with  intelligent  appreciation  of  men  and  events.  Hero 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  made  voluminous  notes  of  ob- 
servation and  comment  on  both,  and  that  he  may  hereafter 
arrange  them  for  use  and  reference.  They  may  well  be  es- 
teemed, by  those  who  know  him,  as  valuable. 

This  address  was  in  part  a  criticism  on  the  separation  abroad 
of  priests  and  people.  He  deplored  it,  and  argued  for  a  more 
close  identification  of  the  clergy  with  the  overy-day  life  of 
the  people  everywhere. 

The  address  provoked  some  adverse  criticism,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  restate  his  position  with  greater  em- 
phasis. 

Sincerely  believing  in  the  people,  he  argues  that  their  ad- 
vancement will  lift  the  clergy  to  a  higher  place.  Banquets 
were  tendered  to  him.  The  leading  newspapers  contained 
warm  expressions  of  affectionate  regard.  Extracts  from 
one  of  these  will  sufiice  to  express  the  tone  of  all: 

"Upon  all  occasions  in  the  pulpit  he  has  enforced  strongly 
the  brotherhood  of  man  as  man,  and  the  sacred  duty  ot  obe- 
dience to  law  and  public-spirited  citizenship.  He  is  sincerely 
attached  to  his  adopted  country,  and  no  voice  during  tne  re- 
bellion was  more  patriotic  than  his.  No  word  ever  utterea 
by  him  has  ever  given  offence  to  Protestants,  many  otwliom 
are  to  be  found  occasionally  among  his  Sunday  conCTegation, 
drawn  thither  by  esteem  for  the  man.    ...    In  days  ukb 
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own  when  there  has  been  so  much  ecclesiastical  disturb- 
ance in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  an  irreproachable  priest,  who  has  consistently  exhibited 
in  his  own  career  the  true  modus  vivendi  between  Church 
and  State.  His  has  been  the  loyal  and  spiritual  Catholicism, 
which  has  chitacterized  so  many  illustrious  American 
Catholics.  Lilce  the  late  Archbishop  Bayley,  he  has  always 
been  recognised  by  Americans  as  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Republic.  '  Handsome  is 
that  handsome  does,'  is  his  estimate  of  human  con- 
duct' and  he  would  neither  detract  from  virtue,  because 
he  found  it  in  those  of  a  different  belief,  nor  white- 
wash crime  because  it  was  done  by  those  of  his  own  reli- 
gion." 

Never  a  self-seeker,  Father  Malone  has  not  sought  prefer- 
ment to  higher  office  in  the  church,  but  has  serenely  abided 
in  his  sphere  as  a  parish  priest  with  the  people  he  has  guided 
from  infancy  to  mature  age,  and  they  are  very  dear  to  iiim. 

In  May,  1832,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  attendi  d  the 
First  Plenary  Council  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  at 
Baltimore.  On  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  he 
was  appointed  Theologian  in  that  council  to  Bishop  Reynolds, 
then  Bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Later,  he  prepared  and  de- 
livered the  address  to  Bishop  Loughlin  of  Brooklyn,  on  be- 
half of  the  priests  of  his  diocese,  accompanying  the  pre- 
sentation to  him  of  a  purse  to  defray  his  expenses,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  In  1866,  he  attended  the 
Second  Plenary  Council,  held  at  Baltimore,  as  Theologian 
to  the  same  Bishop. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1878,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Loughlin,  he  prepared  and  pre- 
sented the  address  of  congratulation  to  him  of  the  priests  of 
Brooklyn  on  the  event.  Though  brief,  it  contained  an  inter- 
esting and  permanently  valuable  view  of  the  growth  of  the 
church  in  its  spiritual  and  material  interests  in  the  diocese, 
andwas  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  Bishop's  administra- 
tion. He  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  his  Bishop's 
council. 

In  politics.  Father  Malons  has  been  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican party  since  its  organization,  and  has  given  to  it 
hearty  support.  He  never  acted  with  the  Democratic  party. 
His  love  for  his  kind,  his  eagerness  for  human  progress, 
would  not  permit  acceptance  by  him  of  its  policy  or  methods. 
These  were  uncongenial  to  him,  and  in  his  view  obnoxious 
to  just  principles  of  government,  and  therefore  dangerous  to 
the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

His  affection  for  his  native  land  has  caused  him  to  take  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  movement  by  the  Land  League  to  amelio- 
rate her  condition. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  addresses  from  the 
pulpit,  in  reference  to  it,  wUl  serve  alike  to  define  his  position 
on  this  point,  and  his  clear,  strong  style: 

inh^irn^iu  ^^J^  *^®  "Sl»*  'o  inhabit  their  own  land,  and  to 
comPtnti!  •^•?^^*4r?'''^  happiness  of  living  which  mav 
orsho„H^"'u  •  ^'^^'^  ^^^  is  denied  to  a|eople,  ever^^ 
ment  wh  i^rr  ^''  ^'^  *°  *'^^'"  '^  P""'"g  «« t^e  misgovern- 
On  tw  ^"'iT^  ^""^  continues  such  a  condition  of  affairs, 
ment  T^^r'''-^?''^*''  ^^"^  P-'esent  Land  League  move- 
m™LJ  .^1 ",«  P 1'  and  look  upon  it  as  the  most  promising 


wSnri,«K*  ^.^ir^  f*"'"«'l  *J^e  thoughts  of  nfen  every 
Station  orfhfT*°  ^J"?'  ^^°'*-  ^"^t  I  g°  ^o  farther  than  the 
who  counli  *'^«  Land  League  question  on  its  merits.  Those 
who  seek  If  '^^'  ^°'  ^"^  uprising  with  arms  are  not  those 
people  to  thpln^f?''"/?,'*  "°^*  effective  way  to  arouse  the 
Sgue  rn^Zlr  °^  the  questions  embodied  in  the  Land 
quSnZlri*--.^^'!.n°^  t'^o^e  people.  Agitate  the 
wilSekiownf'L*'-^"!^  *^^  ^'■ea'  P'^ess'^of  the  co.intry 
reetiSon  °7^,'''e  ^'''^'"^  °^  ^^^  ^ause,  and  move  a  speedy 
that  you  do  SLm'  7°?Sf  Whatever  is  done,  b.  careful 
citizens  of  Ampins  1°  interfere  with  your  line  of  duty  as 
aWthreatt^r.,      ^jagserated  statements  and  exagger- 

utmmental  to  the  cause  you  would  see  advanced. 


'  I  have  no  word  of  approbation  for  any  movement  that 
contemplates  an  appeal  to  armed  force.  Agitate  the  ques- 
tion, create  a  moral  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  of  Ireland, 
and  your  movement  will  accomplish  what  au  appeal  to 
force  would  not — success. 

;' We  here  in  America  must  not  do  anything  which  will 
bring  this  country  into  complications  with  a  friendly  govern- 
ment; and  we  must  ignore  those  who  hope  by  fire-crackers 
to  make  a  stand  against  cannon,  rifles,  and  all  the  improved 
implements  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment. When  we  become  citizens  of  tliis  great  country- 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Irishmen— we  swear 
allegiance  to  it,  and  for  it  we  must  ever  be  ready,  even 
against  the  country  we  have  left,  to  fight,  and  fight  to  con- 
quer." 

In  physique.  Father  Malone  is  of  full  average  height  and 
corpulent.  He  has  a  large,  symmetrical  head,  and  a  strong 
face  that  in  repose  is  very  grave,  but  lights  up  on  occasion 
with  rare  brightness.  Dignified  in  manner,  without  being 
austere,  he  has  in  large  measure  the  faculty  of  putting  one 
at  ease. 

He  is  a  close  student  and  keeps  in  line  with  the  leading 
thought  and  thinkers  of  the  day.  A  thinker  in  the  best 
sense,  superficial  men  have  no  use  for  him.  He  has  a  very 
complete  working  library.  There  is  not  a  book  in  it  for 
show,  and  he  knows  his  books  as  old  friends. 

Being  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  tastes,  he  is,  as  may 
well  be  expected,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  he  is  at  once  a 
generous  and  discriminating  one.  He  has  always  caused  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  to  be  maintained  in  the  musical 
services  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's;  and  is  a  warm  admirer 
of  fine  painting  and  sculpture  which  lie  studies  with  critical 
acumen  and  appreciation. 

In  private  life  he  is  genial,  unostentatious,  simple  and  tem- 
perate. To  one  who  should  know  him  there,  it  would  njt  be 
difficult  to  believe  of  him,  as  he  has  stated,  that  retirement 
would  be  more  congenial  to  his  natural  and  acquired  habits. 
The  worn  and  weary  priest  has  always  found  in  his  house 
a  place  of  rest  and  bountiful  hospitality.  To  young  men  he 
has  freely  given  with  a  parent's  generosity  and  tenderness. 
His  beneficence  has  helped  forward  many  such  in  their 
chosen  pursuits,  more  especially  to  the  priesthood.  To  the 
unfortunate,  the  dependent,  the  shiftless  and  the  weak,  he  is 
as  a  loving  brother,  a  strong  staff,  a  wise  helper  and  a  merci- 
ful chider;  and  he  can  be,  to  the  wilfully  corrupt,  the  sternly 
reproving  judge.  There  is  no  weakness  in  his  gentleness — 
no  hardness  in  his  resoluteness — no  mere  obstinacy.  All 
true  himself,  he  has  a  wide-reaching  detestation  of  shams. 
His  pulpit  addresses  are  wholly  extemporaneous.  In  them 
all  mere  display  of  rhetoric  is  studiously  avoided.  Uttered 
Vith  definite  aim  and  objects,  they  are  practical,  rich  in 
pregnant  suggestion,  argumentative  and  logical;  but  they  are 
always  attractive,  persuasive,  and  hold  closely  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  so  rife  are  they  with  the  genius  of  his  person- 
ality, fine  manhood  and  true  priestly  character. 

Often  eloquent,  he  is  always  felicitously  so  in  his  funeral 
discourses.  These  latter  would  serve  as  excellent  models  in 
statement  of  matter  and  in  style. 

But  it  is  in  his  altar  talks  with  his  people,  that  his  fine 
mind  and  hearty  and  cultivated  powers  are  best  revealed  to 
them,  and  by  which  they  are  most  closely  drawn  to  him.  He 
exercises  in  these  talks  a  never- weakening  chai'm. 

With  greater  significance  and  force  than  even  he  used  them 
in  his  address  to  his  Bishop,  on  the  latter's  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary, might  his  people  deliver  to  him  the  testimony  held 
in  these  words : 

"  They  cannot  but  look  up  to  their  Priest  as  one  most  ex- 
emplary in  his  devotion  to  his  sacred  office;  ever  at  his  post; 
always  accessible  to  every  member  of  his  flock,  young  or  old, 
high  or  lowly,  who  claimed  his  fatherly  ear  or  sympathy; 
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always  most  willing  to  give  to  everyone  the  benefit  of  his 
counsels,  and  the  light  of  his  own  experience. 

Whea  we  say  devotion  to  your  high  and  sacred  office,  we 
mean  fidelity  to  its  duties  in  the  strictest  sense.  Thus  has  the 
light  of  your  example  been  a  guide  to  all,  priests  and  people. 
Thus  hai  the  influenceot  your  character  served  to  form  others 
to  prieitly  fervor  and  apostolic  zeal.  We  now  look  back  over 
these  pregnant  fortj'  years,  and  finding  in  your  life  and  labors 
so  much  to  be  grateful  for  to  the  Eternal  Shepherd  of  souls, 
we  come  in  this  presence  to  paytoyou,  who  have  been  so  long 
our  good  Shepherd,  the  homage  of  our  congratulations  and 
our  gratitude.  May  God  brighten  the  remaining  years  of 
your  most  useful  life." 


German  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — This  church,  Mon- 
trose avenue,  near  Ewen  street  (E.  D.),  was  established  in 
July,  1841,  for  the  German  Catholics.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1853, 
the  corner-stone  having  been  laid  by  Archbishop  Hughes, 
June  39,  in  that  year.  The  site  and  edifice  were  obtained  at 
the  sole  expense  of  first  Pastor,  Rev.  John  Raffeiner,  who 
directed  it  till  his  death,  July  17,  1861. 

Tlie  church  proving  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  con- 
gregition,  in  1882,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  an  elegant 
stone  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  which 
has  a  front  of  75  feet  on  Montrose  avenue,  by  a  depth  of  180 
feet.  This  new  church,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  will  be 
finished  in  the  finest  style,  and  will  cost  $350,000.  The  fami- 
lies in  the  parish  number  about  900.  The  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church  contain  1,700  scholars.  The  boys  are 
taught  by  lay-teachers,  and  the  girls  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic. 

Clergy:  1.  Very  Rev.  John  RafCeiner,  V.  G.  Pastor,  1841 
-61;  assistants,  John  Raffeiner,  Jr.,  1848-'49;  Rev.  John 
Rauferisen,  1849-'50;  Rev.  Maurus  Ramsauer,  1850-'51;  Rev. 
Frederic  Jung,  1851-'52:  Rev.  Casper  Metzler,  1853 ;  Rev. 
Joseph  Huber,  1853-'56  ;  Rev.  Alois  Enders,  1856-'57;  Rev.  P. 
Albreoht,  1857-'59;  Rev.  Michael  May,  1859-'61:  Rev.  John 
Hauptman,  18.-)9-'61.  2.  Rev.  M.  May,  Pastor,  1861-'83;  as- 
sistants, Rev.  John  Hauptman,  1861-'63;  Rev.  Anthony 
Arnold,  1862-'66;  Rev.  Joseph  Ukecb,  1865-'66;  Rev.  Gustav 
Kamerer,  1866-'69;  Rev.  Peter  Deafifenbach,  1869-'75;  Rev. 
P.  J.  Schwarg,  1869-'75;  Rev.  C.  Muller,  1870-'74;  Rev.  J. 
F.  Hanselman,  1877-'80;  Rev.  F.  X.  Pauletigi,  1877-'79;  Rev. 
J.  B.  WiUman,  1877;  Rev.  Geo.  Feser,  1880-'83;  Rev.  Geo. 
Kaupert,  1831-84. 

Rev.  Michael  May,  born  in  Bavaria,  1836;  came  to  Brook- 
lyn May  30,  1859,  as  assistant  to  Father  Raffeiner  at  Holy 
Trinity;  appointed  Pastor,  July,  1862;  founded  Ch.  of  An- 
nunciation, 1863;  built  parish  schools  later,  St.  Nicholas' Ch. , 
and  All  Saints  Ch. ;  built  an  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Catharine's 
Hospital,  and  new  church,  1881-83,  of  stone,  88  feet  by  170' 
and  70  feet  in  height,  with  two  towers,  200  feet  high;  cost 
1200,000. 

St.  Patrick's  Church. — This  church,  cor.  of  Kent  and 
Willoughby  avenues,  was  the  first  R.  C.  Church  in  East 
Brooklyn.  It  was  commenced  in  1848  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
MoGuire,  and  was  for  some  years  known  as  the  Wallabout 
Church.  It  was  dedicated  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick,  August 
3d,  1856. 

Clergy :  Revs.  Hugh  McGuire,  1848-'60;  Patrick  O'Neill, 
18o3-'54;  John  Bowling,  1854-'55;  Henry  O'Neil,  1857-'58; 
Peter  C.  Fagan,  1803-'64;  Edward  Fitzpatrick,  1870-'72;  J. 
Conlon,  1870;  Francis  Lennon,  1870-'ri;  John  Purcell,  1871 
-'73;  John  McCoUum,  1873-'75;  Thomas  Taafe,  Pastor,  from 
1873  to  present  time;  Andrew  O'Connell,  1873-"77;  M.  S. 
Boylan,  1877;  Henry  J.  Zimmer,  1877-'79;  Jno.  McCloskey, 
1878-83;  Wm.  Giles,  1878;  M.  Goodwin,  1879;  Jas.  Bobier, 
1830-'83:  James  Taafe,  1880-'83;  E.  J.  McGoldrick,  1883-83; 
Thomas  A.  MacCaffrey,  1883. 


Rev.  James  Taafe,  born  at  Dromard,  Ireland;  grad.  Clon 
gowes  Wood  CoUege,  1872;  studied  at  Coll.  d'e  Ste.  Marie 
Toulouse,  and  S.-m.  St.  Sulpice,  Paris;  ordained  1878;  app' 
curate  in  Brooklyn,  1879. 

Church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.— The  Episcopal  Church 
on  Sydney  place  was  purchased  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
1851;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  then  Pastor  of 
St.  Peters  Church,  in  Barclay  street.  New  York,  was  sent 
over  by  Archbishop  Hughes  to  take  charge  of  the  new  church 
and  parish.  Dr.  Pise  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most  refined 
tastjs  and  scholarly  attainments,  and  he  soon  gathered  to  his 
church  a  congregation  of  the  elite  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  city.  Dr.  Pise  died  in  1S66,  and  his  successor.  Dr.  Preel 
purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  ground  adjoining  the  church 
and  pastoral  residence  for  a  church  site.  In  1868,  the  old 
church,  with  its  valuable  organ,  its  superb  frescoes  and  fine 
collection  of  music,  was  burned.  Measures  were  at  once  in- 
stituted to  buUd  a  new  church  which  is  130  feet  in  length  by 
75  in  width,  and  cost  about  $70,000.  The  walls  of  the  old 
church  were  turned  into  St.  Philomena's  School  on  Sidney 
place.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  on  one  occasion 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  as  Episcopal  BishopofNorth 
Carolina,  ordained  in  this  church  the  Rev.  Donald  Macleod, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  that,  not  many 
years  after,  they  met  again,  both  Roman  Catholics,  in  this 
church,^which  had  also  like  them  become  Roman  Catholic. 

Clergy:  Rev.  C.  C.  Pise,  D.  D.,  1851-'66;  Rev.  JosephFran- 
sioli,  1857-'59;  Rev.  David  O'Mullane,  1863-'61;  Rev.  F.  J. 
Freel,  D.  D.,  1866-'81;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  McGivern,  186(i-'71; 
Rev.  Jas.  Doherty,  1870;  Rev.  Chas.  Hubert,  1872;  Rev.  Jas. 
S.  Duffy,  1873-'78;  Rev.  Ignatius  O'Brien,  1874;  Rev.  Denis 
A.  Tivenan,  1875;  Rev.  Thomas  Ward,  1875-'84;  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Brosnan,  1878-'83.     Dr.  Freel  died  in  March,  1884. 

St.  Joseph's,  Pacific  street,  near  Vanderbilt  avenue,  is  a 
brick  edifice,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  fifteen  hundred.  It 
was  erected  in  1853,  and  afterwards  enlarged.  There  arelarge 
schools  connected  with  it;  the  boys'  school  of  600  pupils 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  Brothers,  and  the  girls' 
school  with  450  children  in  attendance  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Clergy  :  Rev.  P.  O'Neill,  1858-'67;  Rev.  Edward  Corooraoi, 
1867-83.  Assistant  Pastors  :  Rev.  Peter  Kearney,  1867-'72; 
Rev.  WiUiam  O'Donnell,  1870-71;  Rev.  P.  J.  McGlinchey, 
1876;  Rev.  Patrick  McNamara,  1871-'74;  Rev.  James O'Rourke, 
1878-'75;  Rev.  Bernard  McHugh,  1874-'75;  Rev.  John  Hogan, 
1875;  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Reilly,  1875-'78;  Rev.  John  Loughran, 
1879-81;  Rev.  C.  J.  Curtin,  1881-83;  Rev.  P.  J.  McGUnchey, 
1883-'84. 

St.  John's  Church,  31st  St.,  was  org.  about  the  year  1846, 
and  a  wooden  edifice  erected.  For  several  years  there  was  no 
settled  Pastor.  Rev.  Peter  MoLoughlin  was  Pastor  in  1855-'6; 
Rev.  Francis  McKeou,  1856-'57;  Rev.  J.  McGovern,  1857-60; 
Rev.  Hugh  McGuire,  1860-'73;  and  the  present  Pastor,  Rev. 
James  O'Beirne,  since  1873.  The  Assistant  Pastors  have  been; 
Rev.  Peter  Daly,  Rev.  John  McGuire,  Rev.'  Michael  Hickey, 
Rev.  Patrick  Mulligan,  and  Rev.  Bernard  A.  Plunkett.  The 
church  building  was  enlarged  in  1873,  and  now  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,280.  Near  the  church  is  a  convent  of  the  sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  erected  by  Father  O'Beirne  in  1876.  Two 
schools  are  maintained:  one  for  boys,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Franciscan  Brothers,  and  one  for  gh:ls,  under  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  The  average  attendance  at  these  schools  is  900. 
The  church  property  is  valued  at  $60,000. 

Rev.  James  O'Beiese,  born  in  Ireland,  1822;  grad.  St.  Pat- 
rick's Coll.,  Maynooth,  1852;  located  Flushing,  L.I.,  l^^^J^' 
B'klyn,  1873-'84;  Rev.  Bernard  A.  Plunkett,  died  Nov.  im, 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Michael  A.  Naughton. 
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Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.— This  churcli,  sit- 
uated ottthe  corner  of  Maujer  and  Leonard  streets,  was  com- 
menced in  1853,  tlie  corner-stone  bavins:  been  laid  August  1st. 
Itwaa  a  substantial  brick  structure,  on  a  solid  stone  foundation , 
61  feet  by  102.  Tlie  interior  is  neatly  and  tastefully  deco- 
ratsd,  and  the  altar  and  organ  are  both  fine.  Including  the 
lot,  the  church  cost  $30,000.  CUrgy:  Rev.  Peter  McLaughlin, 
1853-'54;  Eev.  Anthony  Farrelly,  1854^'55;  Rev.  A.  Bohan, 
1855-64; Eev.  John  R.  McDonald,  1864^*78;  Rev.  William  Mc- 
Closky,  'l866-'67;  Rev.  Thomas  Shanley,  1867-'69;  Rev.  Flor- 
ence McCarthy,  1870;  Rev.  T.  Reynolds,  1871;  Rev.  M.  Nevin, 
1872-'i5;  Eev.  M.  Brennan,  1872-75;  Rev.  James  Woods, 
1877-78;  Eev.  John  Crimmins,  1879-'88;  Rev.  M.  P.  Murray, 
1879-83;  Eev.  A.  J.  O'Rourke,  1883-'84. 

Church  of  St.  Boniface.— In  1853,  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
St.  Thomas,  cor.  of  Willoughby  and  Bridge  streets,  was  pur- 
chased by  a  German  Catholic  congregation,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Roman  Catholic  worship,  under  the  above  title,  Jan. 
29,1854.  Its  Pastors  have  been:  Rev.  M.  Ramsauer,  1855-6; 
Eev.  B.  Keller,  1857-58;  Rev.  Joseph  Bruncmann,  1858-50. 
Bev.  John  G.  Hummell,  1859-'64;  Rev.  Michael  J.  Decker, 
1864-'68;  Eev.  W.  Oberschneider,  1868-69;  Rev.  F.  BarifiS, 
1870;  Eev.  P.  DeBerge,  1871-75;  Rev.  P.  Schwarz,  1877;  Rev. 
J.  B,  Wittman,  1878-'84. 

There  are  two  flourishing  schools  connected  with  the 
church. 

St.  Benedict's  Church  (German),  Fulton  ave.^  near  Ralph, 
is  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  137  by  65  feet,  built  in  1874,  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000.  The  church  was  organized  in  1853,  and  wor- 
shiped first  ia  a  building  on  Herkimer  st.,  which,  since  the 
new  church  was  completed,  has  been  used  as  a  school-house, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity.  Its 
Pastors  have  been:  Revs.  M.  Ramsauer,  1855-6;  B.  KeUer, 
1856-'8;  A.  Enders,  1857-'8;  Joseph  Tuboly,  1858-'63;  T.  Al- 
brecht,  1861-'2;  F.  Klosterbauer,  1863-'73 ;  M.  Koehren, 
1874r-'5;  Henry  Zimmer,  1875-'6;  Ignatius  Zeller,  1877-'83; 
Michael  N.  Wagner,  S.  T.  L.,  1881-'4. 

St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea.— This  church,  Court  st.,  cor. 
of  Luqucer,  was  erected  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Bicon,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Portland.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  church  edifices  in  the  city,  having  a  seating  capa- 
city of  nearly  3,000.  It  was  dedicated  April  29,  1855.  The 
interior  was  frescoed,  and  the  spire  finished  in  1873.  Father 
Bacon  was  succeeded  as  Pastor  by  Revs.  James  McGinnis, 
from  1855  to  1857;  Eugene  Cassidy,  from  1857  to  1876;  Law- 
rence Toner,  Curate  in  charge,  1876-'7;  and  the  present  Pas- 
tor, Henry  O'Loughlin,  1877-'83.  The  Assistant  Clergy  have 
been:  Eevs.  J.  McKenna;  Stephen  Cassidy;  J.  M.  Reilly; 
John  Heflernan,  1871;  Florence  McCarthy,  1873-'3;  Felix 
OCallaghan,  1872-'4;  Daniel  Sheehy,  1874;  Lawrence  Toner, 
W5- 3; Peter  O'Neill,  1875;  Peter  McGuire,  1877-81;  Michael 
Denm8on,1878;  Ed.Wm.  Dulles,  1879-'80;  Joseph  Kilpatrick, 
1880-'l;  p.  Kenny,  1881. 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  School  was  established  iu  1855,  and 
was  kept  in  the  chapel,  and  in  the  basement,  tiU  1868,  when 

e  present  brick  structure  was  erected,  through  the  exer- 
"ons  of  Father  Cassidy.  The  average  attendance  is  1,000. 
start  ,l'i"'^'^' ^'""''^'''  ^"tnam  ave.,  near  Bedford,  was 
beirVV  ^^  ^  German  church,  Rev.  Bonaventure  Keller 
by  2-  f  f  "^  *'"■'  ^'^°  ^^^''^-  '^^^  building  is  of  brick,  75 
tlJ-I  ^°  ^^^^  °*  i*^  German  parichioners  removed 
a.l  ""^^  °^°'''^  ^°'  ^^«  ^^"■'^-  ^^  1866,  services  were 
vCr°''''°"^'  "^"^  ^^-  N-  BaUeis,  O.  S.  B.,  as  Pastor, 
who  still  continues  in  charge. 

theO^rT^^'^^^'^  devised  by  its  owner,  Father  KeUer,  to 
intrn=;f  .u  ^'""^  °^  ^°'y  Trinity  Church,  and  is  still  held 
»i  trust  for  that  institution. 


Church  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.- 
This  church,  on  Ewen  and  Van  Brunt  sts.,  was  begun  in 
1854,  and  dedicated  Oct.  29,  1855.  A  handsome  building, 
about  75  by  90  feet,  of  blue-stone,  was  commenced  in  1880, 
and  finished  the  following  year,  except  the  towers.  Clergy : 
Revs.  Timothy  O'P'ariell,  1854-'69;  John  Cummings,  1865-'0; 
Isaac  Miguely  Diaz,  18C8-'9;  T.  O'Farrell,  187C-7;  T.  Rey- 
nolds, 1870;  E.  McCarty,  1871-'4;  Florence  McCarthy,  1871; 
Hugh  Hand,  1875-83;  M.  Riordan,  1877-81;  John  M.  Kiely, 
1878-'81;  Wm.  J.  Lane,  1881-'4. 

Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Debevoite  place,  near  De 
Kalb  ave.  The  parish  was  formed  and  the  first  church  dedi- 
cated in  1857.  The  present  edifice  was  erected  in  1857  and  '8, 
of  brick,  with  lime-stone  trimmings,  ia  the  mixed  Gothic 
ttyle.  It  is  150  feet  deep  and  65  feet  in  width,  and  has  seat- 
ing accommodations  for  1,900  persons.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  plain,  but  the  interior  is  in  remarkable  contrast. 
It  cost  about  170,000,  and  was  dedicated  Feb.  7, 1869.  Clergy: 
Eevs.  John  McCarthy,  1857-8;  John  McKccna,  1858-'68; 
Bernard  Gerrety,  1859-'60  ;  Martin  Carroll,  lS65-'8 ;  M.  J. 
Goodwin,  1867-'8;  Thomas  Taafe,  186£-';2;  James  McElroy, 
1868-77;  J.  McNamee,  1870-'4;  M.  Ritrdan,  187e-'o;  F.  O'CeI- 
laghan,  1875-'84;  J.  CoughUn,  1875-7;  J.  Galvin,  1877-8;  P. 
McNamara,  S.  T.  D.,  1878-'84;  T.  McGivern,  1878;  James 
Donohoe,  1877-'81;  FeHx  O'Callaghan,  1882-'4. 

Eev.  Patrick  J.  McNamaea,  born  in  Ireland,  1844;  gi-ad. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  Coll,  New  York,  1867 ;  St.  Mary's  Theol. 
Sem.,  Baltimore,  1870;  located  B'klyn,  1870-'4;  East  New 
York,  1874-'7;  B'klyn,  1877-'&4. 

The  Society  of  the  Holy  Name  has  been  connected  with  the 
church  about  seven  j-ears.  James  Donohoe,  Spiritual  Direc- 
tor. 

Church  of  St.  Anthony. — About  the  year  1857,  a  church 
with  this  title  was  commenced  on  India  st.,  by  the  exertions 
of  Rev.  John  Brady,  and  was  finished  in  the  year  following. 
Its  Clergy  have  been:  Eevs.  John  Brady,  1857-73;  A.  J. 
Dorris,  1871-'2;  W.  J.  Lane,  187C-'9;  C.  Fairelly,  187a-'5;  W. 
Connolly,  1875;  J.  J.  Mouin,  1877;  E.  Smith,  1877-'80;  John 
Loughran,  D.  D.,  1878-83;  B.  Pluntelt,  1879;  Michael  J. 
Murphy,  1880-'3;  John  Hogan,  1880;  E.  W.  DuUea,  1881;  J. 
O'Reilly,  1881;  John  F.  Baxter,  1882-'S-'4;  Wm.  J.  Hamilton, 
1888.  r 

St.  Peter's  Church. — Thirty-five  years  ago  that  part  of 
South  Brooklyn,  between  Amity  and  Sackett  streets,  Henry 
street  and  the  river,  was  occupied  by  a  rough  population  with- 
out church  privileges  in  their  midst.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Frans- 
ioli,  a  native  of  Ticino,  Switzerland,  having  seen  the  needs  of 
the  district,  requested  that  a  parish  be  set  off  embracing  that 
district;  which  was  accordingly  done  in  April,  1859,  and 
Father  Fransioli  appointed  to  undertake  the  great  work  of 
christianizing  the  people.  A  stone-yard,  corner  of  Hicks  and 
Warren  sts.,  was  purchased,  and  after  long  and  persistent  ef- 
forts the  church  was  completed  and  dedicated  Nov.  4, 1860,  at  a 
total  cost  of  165,000.  The  congregation  numbered  about  8,000, 
and  has  since  largely  increased.  In  1866,  Father  Fransioli 
built  the  Academy  which  adjoins  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000,  where  1,300  children  annually  receive  free  in- 
struction. During  the  war  he  purchased  a  house,  corner  of 
Hicks  and  Congress  sts.,  as  a  home  for  the  children  of  soldiers 
and  for  orphans.  Afterwards  a  larger  building  was  erected, 
and  the  whole  made  into  a  hospital  known  as  St.  Peter's 
Hospital,  which  has  accomplished  a  great  work  during  its 
existence.  In  1878,  the  Bacar  estate  was  purchased,  which 
gave  to  the  church  the  whole  of  the  block;  and  all  the  build- 
ings thereon  were  devoted  to  charity.  A  few  years  later 
Father  Fransioli  secured  the  chapel  on  Warren  st.,  formerly 
a  mission  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  instituted  special 
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services  for  the  Italians.  A  brick  building  60  by  70  ft.  is  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  use  of  the  different  young  men's 
societies  attached  to  St.  Peter's  Church.  A  handBome  build- 
ing, 60  by  100  ft.,  at  12-16  Warren  st.,  has  been  erected  for 
library,  school  and  kindergarten  use.  The  influence  of  the 
church  and  its  surrounding  institutions  has  completely 
changed  the  character  of  the  population  of  that  portion  of  the 
city,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Father  Fransioli  for  his  long 
and  arduous  labors.  He  is  still  at  his  post  enjoying  the  rever- 
ence and  affection  of  the  entire  community.  The  Assistant 
Clergy  have  been  as  follows:  Eevs.  A.  Geraud,  1860-62;  L. 
Strain,  1862-63;  A.  J.  Dorris,  1863-'66;  M.  J.  Goodwin, 
1866-'67;  W.  Gualco,  1867-'68;  J.  H.  Pollard,  1867-'73;  J.  A. 
Casella,  1869-'70;  J.  McMeel,  1869-'74;  M.  Murphy,  1870-'74; 
P.  A.  Walsh,  1873-'82;  E.  McCarty,  1874-'76;  J.  Bobier, 
1875-'78;  M.  Nevin,  ,1877-'81;  M.  J.  Malone,  1876-'81;  M.  J. 
Boylan,  1879-'80;  M.  Galvin,  1881-'84;  M.  L.  O'Connell, 
1876-'84. 

St.  Anne's  Church. — August  Slst,  1860,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  Front  and  Gold  streets.  It  was  a  brick  edi- 
fice, 60  feet  by  132,  with  a  tower  130  feet  high.  It  was  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Keeley,  and  cost 
$15,000,  exclusive  of  the  site.  Clergy:  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Gleeson,  1863-'75;  Thomas  Shanley,  O.  S.  H.,  1866-'67;  Wil- 
liam McCloskey,  1867-72;  J.  Kelly,  1871;  E.  Smith,  1877;  J. 
McMeel,  1878-83;  B.  McHugh,  1878-'83;  Jas.  Durick,  1882-'83. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul. — In  1863,  a  church  of  this  name  was 
begun  on  North  6th  street,  near  5th,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Bernard  McGorisk.  Rev.  David  O'Mullane,  with  his  as- 
sistant, Michael  Moran,  began  preparations  for  erecting  a  new 
edifice.     The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  la'd  July, 

1868.  The  church  is  Gothic,  68  by  156  feet,  of  Belleville  gray- 
stone,  with  Ohio  stone  trimming.     It  was  dedicated  Oct.  17, 

1869,  and  cost  about  $130,000.  Clergy:  Revs.  Bernard  Mc- 
Gorisk, 1863-'66;  David  O'Mullane,  1865-'73;  Michael  Moran, 
1865-'66;  Thomas  McXally,  1866-67;  John  Crimmins,  1867-'9; 
M.  Farelly,  1870-80;  J.  O'Rourke,  1871;  M.  Carroll,  1873-84; 
T.  Adams,  1874-"75-'76;  J.  Growney,  1881;  E.  MoCabe,  1880-'4; 

John  T.  Woods,  1883;  born  in  Brooklyn,  1860;  graduated  St. 
John's  College,  Brooklyn,  1880;  and  Theo.  Sem.,  Our  Lady  of 
Angels,  Niagara,   1883;  located  in  Brooklyn,  Dec,  1883-'84. 

Rev.  Martin  Cakeoll,  born  in  Ireland,  1841,  grad.  Coll.  of 
Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Niagara,  1864;  Pres.  Alumni  Assoc;  lo- 
cated Brooklyn,  1865-'84. 

Rev.  E.  J.  McCabe,  bom  in  B'klyn,  1853;  grad.  Seton  Hall 
Coll.,  N.  J.,  1874;  and  Theol.  Sem.,  Our  Lady  of  Angels, 
Niagara,  1877;  located  B'klyn,  1877-84;  founder  and  editor 
of  The  Catholic  Youth. 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  B.  V.  M.,  is  a  German  church 
at  the  comer  of  North  Fifth  and  Seventh  streets.  The  first 
church  erected  in  1863  by  Rev.  John  Hauptmann,  gave  place 
in  1870,  to  a  handsome  edifice  of  brick,  125  by  C5  feet,  built 
at  a  cost  of  $65,000  and  |70,000  for  the  lots.  Rev.  Mr.  Haupt- 
mann is  still  Pastor.  There  is  a  large  school  attached;  also  a 
convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic.  The  Clergy  have  been 
as  follows:  Rev.  J.  Hauptmann,  1870-84;  H.  Zimmer,  1874-5; 
L  Schaffer,  1877-'79;  B.  F.  Kurtz,  1880-'81;  W.  Guhl, 
1873. 

St.  Stephen's  Church.— Soon  after  the  formation  of  this 
parish  in  186G,  a  church  on  Clarroll  street,  near  Hicks,  was 
purchased  from  the  Episcopalians,  and  lots  on  Hicks  street, 
between  Carroll  and  Summit,  were  bought  for  future  building 
purposes.  In  a  few  years  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  the 
comer  of  Summit  and  Hicks  was  commenced.  In  July,  1873, 
the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  the  dedication  occurred  in  Oct., 
1875.     The  edifice  is  built  of  brick,  with  Belleville  free-stone 


trimmings,  and  in  the  Modern  Gothic  style.  Its  dimensions 
are  166  feet  in  length  by  78  in  width.  Its  spire  is  225  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  which  is  often  iUuminated  at 
night.  The  old  church  is  used  for  schools  in  which  there  are 
800  children  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  charity.  Pastors:  Eev. 
O.  J.  Dorris,  1866-'69;  James  Moran,  1869-'72;  Edward 
O'Reilly,  ]872-'84.  The  assistants  have  been:  Rev.  Louis 
Rhatigan,  1867-'70;  N.  Doran,  187a-'83;  Jas.  McMeel,  1875- 
O.  O'Brien,  1877-'83. 

St.  Nicholas'  Church  (German),  cor.  of  Powers  and  Oliver 
sts.,  E.  D.,  is  a  brick  structure,  100x40  feet.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  1865,  and  the  church  dedicated  May  13th, 
1866.  The  congregation  was  organized  by  the  Very  Rev. 
M.  May,  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  Church.  In  1877,  the 
church  was  enlarged.  There  are  two  schools  connected  with 
the  church,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  Of  St.  Dominic. 
Pastors:  Rev.  C.  Peine,  1866-77;  Rev.  J.  P.  Hoffmann. 
1877-83.  Assistant  Clergy:  Revs.  F.  Bariffl,  1868-'9;  L. 
Fuchs,  1869-'72;  J.  P.  Hoffmann,  1872-'84;  M.  J.  Michels, 
1877-84. 

Rev.  John  P.  Hoffmann,  bom  in  New  York,  1848;  grad. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  Coll.,  1867,  and  Sem.  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels,  Niagara,  1872;  located  B'klyn,  1872-'84. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales',  Broadway,  near  Hull  st.,  E.  D.; 
built  in  1875;  is  of    brick,  100x40  feet. 

Pastors:  Revs.  Mr.  Lenneuf,  1875-'6:  E.  H.  Porcile, 
1876-'84.  Clergy:  Revs.  J.  M.  MOler,  1873-'5;  F,  Guicheteau, 
1873-'9:  T.  Vaudray,  1873;  A.  Kohboo,  1877;  T.  Lynn, 
1878-'9;  E.  H.  Porcile,  S.  P.  M.,  1883-'8;  H.  Barker,  S.  P.  M., 
1882-'3;  Patrick  F.  Carr,  1882-'3:  A.  Galland,  1882-"3;  William 
J.  Smith,  S.  P.  M.,  1883. 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.— Rev.  E.  M.  Smith  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  to  Brooklyn,  to  establish  a  house  of  his  order. 

A  large  plot  of  ground  was  secured  on  Lewis  and  Wil- 
loughby  aves.,  and  a  small  cottage  situated  thereon  served 
as  a  residence  for  the  Pastor.  One  of  its  small  rooms  was 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel.  Mass  was  said  for  the  first  time  on 
July  12th,  1868.  Ten  or  twelve  persons  from  the  sparsely 
settled  neighborhood,  constituted  the  first  congregation. 

On  the  same  day  the  foundation-stone  of  the  present 
church  was  laid.  During  the  following  September,  Eev. 
John  Quigley,  C.  M.,  took  charge  of  the  parish;  "the  church 
was  dedicated  Aug.  29th,  1869.  This  church  being  designed 
as  temporary  only,  is  a  plain,  wooden  structure,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  800.  Pastors:  Rev.  E.  M.  Smith,  C.  M.; 
J.  Quigley,  C.  M.,  Sept.,  1868,  until  his  death  in  Jan.,  1873; 
E.  M.  Smith,  C.  M.,  Jan.,  1872,  to  Sept.,  1873;  P.  V.  Byrne, 
C.  M.,  Sept.,  1873,  to  Jan.,  1876;  J.  J.  Maloney,  C.  M.,  Jan., 
1876,  to  Sept.,  1877;  A.  J.  Myer,  C.  M.,  Sept.,  1877,  t»  Feb., 
1882;  Rev.  J.  A.  Hartutt,  C.  M. 

A  parochial  school  for  girls,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  is  attached  to  the  church.  Tlie  attendance  is 
about  250. 

Chur  h  pf  All  Saints  (German).-Soon  after  the  formation 
of  the  parish,  Rev.  M.  May  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
church  on  Thornton  st.,  near  Throop  ave.,  which  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  last  day  of  1867;  the  building  is  of  brick, 
49x94  feet.  Rev.  Anthony  Arnold  was  appointed  first  Pas- 
tor, and  came  to  the  charge  on  the  first  day  of  Jan.,  1868, 
which  position  he  still  occupies.  The  Assistant  Clergy  have 
been  as  follows:  Revs.  Alfred  Kreutzer,  John  Schmetz,  J. 
Amman,  C.  Eisolay,  1876-'81;  Bernard  Kurtz,  1881-'83.  Hie 
basement  of  the  church  is  occupied  by  a  school  for  boys, 
behind  the  church  is  a  girls'  school,  both  conducted  by  tlie 
Dominican  Sisters,  and  containing  700  scholars.  About  so" 
Catholic  families  reside  in  the  parish.    The  church  owns 
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lotonThroop  ave.  and  Thornton  st.,  100x147  feet,  on  which 
a  haadsome  new   structure    will    be    built   in    the    near 

futurPt 

Rev.  Anthony  Arnold,  born  in  Bavaria,  1831;  grad.  St. 
Vincent's  Coll.,  and  Theol.  Sem.,  Pa.;  previous  location  at 
Holy  Trinity,  B'klyn,  1862-'8. 

Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory.— In  1868,  the  site  for  a 
new  Eoman  Catholic  Church  was  obtained  on  Throop  ave., 
between  Macon  and  McDonough  sts.,  and  a  temporary  frame 
structure,  70x40  feet,  erected  and  dedicated  July  36,  1868. 
In  1883  this  was  replaced  by  a  handsome  stone  structure  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  of  larger  dimensions.  A  flourishing 
school  is  maintained  by  the  church.  Rev.  P.  Creighton, 
Pastor,  1868-'84. 

Church  of  the  Nativity.— The  parish  was  organized  Sept., 
1871,  and  Eev.  M.  J.  Moran  appointed  Pastor.  Fifteen  city 
lo!s,  on  the  south-east  comer  of  Classon  ave.  and  Madison 
St.,  were  purchased  Dec.  27,  1871,  for  $30,000. 

First  mas?  was  celebrated  March  17, 1872,  in  the  house  that 
is  now  the  parochial  residence.  The  new  church  was  com- 
menced April  22, 1872,  and  dedicated  Oct.  20  of  the  same 
year.  It  is  of  brick,  with  seating  capacity  of  600,  at  a  cost, 
including  furnishing,  of  about  $35,000.  Clergy:  Revs.  M. 
Moran,  1871-'84;  M.  Hickey,  187S-'5;  W.  McGinnis,  1877-'84; 
W.  J.  McGuire,  1881-'4;  P.  J.  Kenney,  1881-'4. 

St.  Bernard's  Church  (German)  was  formed  about  the 
year  1873.  The  congregation  met  in  the  Temperance  Hall 
on  Hamilton  avenue,  for  a  couple  of  years,  when  the  brick 
building,  40x83  feet,  on  the  corner  of  Hicks  and  Rapelye 
streets,  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  a  cliurch,  with 
school-rooms  below.  Rev.  John  J.  Ammann  has  been  the 
Pastor  since  its  beginning.  Four  hundred  children  are 
taught  in  the  schools. 

Rev.  John  J.  Ammann,  born  in  New  York,  1840;  grad.  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  Coll.,  1868;  St.  Mary's  Baltimore,  1872; 
located  Bklyn,  1872-84. 

Church  of  the  Nativity,  Madison  avenue,  near  Classon,  is  a 
brick  ediBce,  100  feet  by  40,  erected  in  1873,  through  the 
labors  ot  Rev.  M.  J.  Moran,  who  still  continues  to  officiate  as 
Pastor.  The  other  Glergy  aie:  Revs.  M.  Hickey,  1873-'7o; 
W.  McGinnis,  1877-81;  "W.  McGuire,  1882-83;  P.    Kenney, 


Church  of  St.  Louis  (French),  MoKibben,  near  Leonard,  is  a 
wooden  structure,  7ox45  feet,  erected  in  1869.  Rev.  Jules 
Jollon  has  been  its  Pastor  from  1869.  Services  in  French  and 
English  are  held  and  a  French  and  German  school  is  con- 
nected with  the  church. 

Si.  Vincent's  Chapel  is  attached  to  St.  Vincent's  Home  for 
Boys,  at  7  Poplar  street,  and  was  established  in  1872,  for  the 
beneat  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home,  by  Rev.  Maurice  Hickey, 
Its  prosent  Pastor. 

St.  Augustine's  Church  was  organized  in  1870,  with  about 
wghteen  members,  and  Rev.  Lewis  J.  Rhatigan,  Pastor. 
Messrs.  Bennet,  Dougherty  and  Rorke  were  chiefly  in- 
Mramental  in  procuring  its  organization.    Services  were  at 

fstheldat  the  residence  of  the  Pastor,  in  Warren  street, 
iie  present  ohurch  edifice,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
«rgen  street,  was  dedicated  March  19th,  1871.  It  is  a  brick 
imotoe  witha  seating  capacity  of  eight  hundred,  and  its 
erP  'J  .  ^  '"''  ^'■^  'f*^'"""-  In  1873,  a  parsonage  was 
e  eeted,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.     Father  Rhatigan  died  in  1874, 

McCaT  'V^'^  ^^^^'  P^«^«°*  ^^'^''  ^--  Edward  w! 
on  the  oi,  ^'*"'  '"'  '^''^  financial  management,  the  debt 
The  „fK  ,?,  ^""^  parsonage  has  been  nearly  discharged. 
D  J  t'  ^''"^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  ■■  ^-^-  J-  E.  Bobier,  1873-'4; 
Crowley  iS.''   ''''"'"''    ""■   ^"'^^^'   ''''''''■'    '^"^'^    ^- 


Church  of  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice.— In  1871,  Rev.  J. 
J.  Raber  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  this  parish,  then 
newly  formed.  In  the  same  year,  a  church  was  commenced 
on  Hamburg  street,  corner  of  Jefferson,  and  dedicated  the 
year  following.  It  is  a  substantial  frame  structure,  97  by  50 
feet,  finely  decorated  inside,  with  a  beautiful  painting  of  the 
Madonna  and  child  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  four 
evangelists  in  the  corners,  also  a  fine  painting  of  St.  Leonard 
above  the  altar.  The  parish  now  contains  about  400  fami- 
lies. 

The  schools  connected  with  the  church  contain  some  600 
children,  and  are  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic. 
New  buildings  will  soon  be  erected.  There  is  also  an  Orphan 
Asylum,  with  80  inmates,  occupying  a  handsome  brick  build- 
ing near  the  church.  Father  Raber  has  been  the  Pastor  from 
first,  and  by  arduous  labors  has  built  up  and  paid  for  the 
lots  and  buildings. 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart. — In  1871,  Bishop  Loughlin 
established  the  parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  that  portion  of 
Brooklyn  which  is  bounded  by  Ryerson  and  Canton  sts.,  and 
Flushing  and  Myrtle  aves.,  appointing  Rsv.  Thos.  F.  McGlv- 
ern.  Pastor.  A  chapel  was  opened  in  Vanderbilt  ave.,  Dec.  0, 
1871.  About  the  same  time  nine  lots  extending  from  Clei-- 
mont  ave.  to  Adelplii  st.,  near  Park  ave.,  were  purchased,  to 
which  three  more  were  afterwards  added,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$20,500. 

The  erection  of  a  church  was  soon  commenced,  its  corntr- 
stone  being  laid  May  10,  1874.  In  May,  1875,  Rev.  Mr. 
McGivern  resigned,  and  Rev.  John  A.  McCullum  was  ap- 
pointed pastor.  He  hastened  the  work  on  the  new  church, 
occupying  it  for  divine  service  in  three  weeks  after  assuming 
the  pastorate,  finishing  it  for  dedication  June  24,  1877.  It  U 
a  brick  edifice,  64x137  feet,  handsomely  frescoed  within,  and 
possesses  a  very  fine  painting  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  As- 
sistant Pastors  have  been:  Rev.  John  F.  Nash,  Rtv.  Chas.  F. 
Wightman,  1882;  Rev.  P.  O'Mallon,  1883.  The  girls'  Sunday- 
school  is  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the ,  boys'  by 
lay  superintendent  and  teachers.  There  is  no  day-school  at 
jDresent,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  erect  one. 

St.  Cecelia's  Church. — Tliis  parish  was  organized  in  18^2, 
and,  in  the  year  following,  a  frame  edifice,  a'out  00x80  feet, 
erected  on  North  Henry  and  Herbert  sts.  The  congregation 
increased  rapidly,  now  numbering  some  300  families.  Rev. 
Florence  McCarthy  was  Pastor  from  1872-'83,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Taaffe. 

St.  Alphonsus'  is  a  German  church  in  Kent  ave.,  near 
Manhattan,  built  in  1873,  of  wood,  at  a  cost,  including  site, 
of  $21,000.  Rev.  W.  Guhl  has  been  the  pastor  since  the  form- 
ation of  the  parish.  The  number  of  families  is  nearly  500. 
There  is  a  large  school  attached,  which  is  taught  by  the  Do- 
minican Sisters. 

Church  of  the  Transfiguration:— The  parish  was  formed  in 
1874,  with  Rev.  John  Fagan  its  first  Pastor.  Lots  were  se- 
cured at  the  corner  of  Hooper  st.  and  Marcy  ave. ,  and  the 
erection  of  the  present  church  was  commenced ;  meanwhile 
services  were  held  in  a  carpenter's  shop  on  Hooper  st.  The 
church  was  finished  in  1875;  it  is  of  brick,  40x75  feet,  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  schools  after  a  larger  church  shall 
bo  built  on  the  corner  adjoining.  Father  Fagan  died  i..  1879, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hill,  now  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  he  in  turn  by  the  present  Pastor,  Rev;  Jno.  M.  Kiely, 
who  came  to  the  parish  in  February,  1881.  Rev.  D.  A.  Tivc- 
nan  was  assistant  from  1877-81.  The  Catholic  populat:oa  of 
the  parish  is  4,000  souls. 

Rev.  John  M.  Kikly,  born  in  Ireland,  1847;  grad.  Mt.  Mel- 
leray  Coll.,  1864;  grad.  Theol.,  Dublin,  1869;  located  in 
B'klyn,  1869;   St.  James'  Church;  Church  of  Visitation;   is 
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contributor  to  relig.  journals;  published  sermons  and  lec- 
tures. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Name. — The  parish  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Loughlin,  March  15,  1878.  A  building  on  the  corner 
of  18th  St.  and  11th  ave.,  called  McCann's  Stable,  was  tho 
only  available  place  of  worship.  In  this  humble  abode  the 
first  service  was  held  March  31,  1878,  and  continued  on  every 
Sunday  until  the  following  December.  In  the  meantime  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection 
of  a  church.  Tho  site  was  secured  April  29,  1878,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,  by  Mr.  John  Collins,  Park  place,  who  paid  and  pre- 
sented the  first  1 100  of  tho  purchase  money.  The  following 
day,  May  1,  work  was  commenced;  August  11,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid;  December  25,  same  year,  it  was  completed 
and  occupied. 

The  present  church  edifice,  situated  on  the  cor.  of  9th  and 
Prospect  aves.,  is  of  brick  and  stone,  and  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  over  one  thousand  people.  It  was  erected  by  the 
present  Pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  O'Reilly,  who  is  the  first  and 
only  one  since  the  foundation  of  the  parish.  The  market 
value  of  church  property  in  this  parish,  including  church, 
parochial  house  and  grounds,  is  about  $40,000. 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  O'Reilly,  born  in  Ireland,  1844;  grad.  Mt. 
Melleray  Coll.,  1865,  and  Theol.  Sem.,  Our  Lady  of  Angels, 
1871;  located  in  Flatbush.  1871-4;  Bklyn.,  1874- '84. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Family  (German).  About  the  year 
1876,  Rev.  F.  Henselmann  gathered  a  congregation  in  a  hall 
at  the  corner  of  27th  st.  and  Fourth  ave.  In  June,  1880,  tho 
corner-stone  was  laid  for  a  new  frame  structure,  90  by  4.5 
feet,  on  13th  st.,  near  Fourth  ave.,  which  was  completed  in 
the  following  year.  There  is  a  flourishing  school  attached, 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic.  Rev.  Mr.  Hensel- 
mann continues  in  the  pastorate. 

St.  Patrick's  Church,  at  Fort  Hamilton,  was  established 
as  a  mission  in  1849.  Services  were  first  held  in  the  residence 
of  Peter  J.  Murphy,  on  United  States  ave. ,  between  Lafay- 
ette and  Church  sts.,  and  afterwards  in  a  now  barn  on  Third 
ave. ,  near  Shore  road.  In  1853,  a  frame  church  was  built  on 
the  corner  of  Stewart  ave.  and  Lafayette  st. ,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  350.  Rev.  J.  McLaughlin  was  Pastor  during  the 
first  year,  when  he  was  removed.  Rev.  Mr.  McKeon,  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Gowanus,  performed  pastoral  duties  until 
March  10,  1854,  when  Rev.  Mr.  McGuire  succeeded  as 
Pastor.  , 

He  bunt  a  Pastor's  residence  adjoining  the  church.  His 
death  occurred  in  1856.  Rev.  Cornelius  J.  McCarney  was  tho 
next  Pastor,  and  was  succeeded,  ia  1861,  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent. Rev.  John  Tauzer.  There  \i  a  school  connected, 
which  is  imder  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic. 

St.  Michael's  Church  was  established  in  November,  1874. 
The  first  place  of  worship  was  a  private  house  on  Third  avo. 
In  1876,  the  present  church  edifice  was  erected  an  the  corner 
of  Fourth  ave.  and  42d  st.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  900  to  1,000.  Rev.  M.  J.  Hickie  was  tho 
Pastor  about  three  months,  in  1875,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  O'Conaell, 
D.  D.,  from  1876  to  the  present  time. ;  Rev.  J.  J.  McCusker, 
Assistant  Pastor,  from  1878-'84. 

St.  Theresa's  Church  was  organized  March  29,  1874,  under 
the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  McNamee.  Ground  on  the 
corner  of  Butler  st.  and  Classou  ave.  was  purchased,  in 
April  of  the  same  year  ;  and,  in  tho  following  August,  tho 
corner-stone  of  tho  present  church  edifice  was  laid.  Tho 
building  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  February,  1875. 
In  September,  1876,  Rev.  L.  J.  Guerin  became  Assistant 
Pastor,  in  which  capacity  he  still  continues. 

St.  John's  Chapel,  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
of  Brooklyn,  is  situated  on  Clermont  ave.,  bet.  Lafayette  and 


Greene  aves.  It  is  of  dark,  rough-dressed  stone,  with  light 
trimming,  and  is  97  feet  long  by  38  wide.  It  was  opened  for 
divine  service  December  27,  1878.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  six 
chapels  which  will  adorn  the  future  Cathedral  of  Brooklyn— 
a  cathedral  which,  in  size,  will  be  unequalled  by  any  church 
yet  erected  on  this  continent;  and  in  artistic  beauty,  impress- 
iveness,  and  ecclesiastical  utility,  will  be  without  a  modern 
peer.  The  first  Priest  appointed  to  the  charge  of  St.  John's 
Chapel  was  the  Rev.  Patrick  F.  O'Hare,  who  is  assisted  by 
Rev.  I.  I.  Mallen  and  Rev.  Martin  I.  Loftus. 

St.  Agnes'  Church.— This  parish  was  formed  in  1879, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Rev.  James  DufEy.  The  congrega- 
tion increased  rapidly;  it  first  worshiped  in  a  small  frame 
structure. on  Hoyt  st.,  near  Sackett,  where  lots  had  been 
secured  for  church  purposes. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Loughlin  in  the  spring  of  1881.  It  is  a  massive  Gothic  structure 
of  brick,  brown- stone  and  polished  marble,  and  located  on  the 
north-east  comer  of  Hoyt  and  Sackett  streets.  The  interior 
dimensions  are  78}  feet  wide  and  180  feet  long,  and  from  the 
ground  to  the  tower  the  height  is  130  feet.  Seven  large 
arched  windows  on  each  side,  a  rose  window  in  the  front, 
and  three  grand  windows  in  the  chancel,  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  light,  through  stained-glass  panes,  which  were 
made  in  Munich.  The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  was  $135,- 
COO,  and  the  grand  organ,  built  by  the  Jardines,  cost  |20,000 
more.  The  parish  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the  money  for  the 
building  was  raised  before  work  was  begun.  Rev.  James  S. 
Duffy  is  Pastor;  Rev.  M.  T.  Kilahy,  Assistant. 

Rev.  MiCHXEL  T.  KiLAHT,  born  in  Brooklyn,  1854;  grad. 
St.  Francis'  Coll.,  Brooklyn,  1873,  and  Niagara  Theol.  Sem., 
1877;  located  B'klyn,  ]878-'84. 

St.  Bridget's  Church. — The  parish  was  org.  October  9th, 

1882,  and  Rev.  Father  McCloskey  placed  in  charge.  Lots 
were  secured  on  Linden  st.,  near  Myrtle  ave.,  and  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  church  laid  June  17,  1883;  first  service,  Christmas, 

1883.  It  i3  a  frame  structure,  90  by  50  feet,  with  vestry  and 
basement,  and  seating  600.  The  basement  is  used  for  a  paro- 
chial school.     The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  |16,000. 

St.  Ambrose's  Church.— In  tho  eailypartof  1883  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  Catholic  families,  f>  eling  that  a  church  ivas 
necessary  in  their  neighborhood,  met,  after  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Sheehy,  formerly  Curate  of  St.  Augustine's 
Church,  Fifth  ave.,  as  their  Pastor,  in  a  private  dwelling  in 
Kosciusko  street,  where  services  were  regularly  held.  The 
congregation  increased  rapidly,  and  it  was  finally  deemed 
wise  to  select  other  quarters,  and,  accordingly,  a  very  desir- 
able site,  comprising  150  feet  on  Kosciusko  street,  200  feet  on 
Tompkins  ave.,  and  50  feet  on  DeKalb  avo.,  was  purchased, 
and  a  handsome  little  Gothic  building,  which  cost  between 
$5,000  and  $6,000,  was  erected.  A  flourishing  Sunday-school 
is  established. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Sheehy  still  remains  Pastor.  He  was  bom  in 
Ireland,  1850;  grad.  Mt.  Melleray  Coll.,  1868,  and  Niagai'a 
Coll.,  1873;  located  Brooklyn,  1873-'8t. 


■Hie  following  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  reside  in  Brook- 
lyn: 

Rev.  THOMAS  Adams,  born  in  Ireland,  grad.  Coll.  de  los 
Nobles  Irlandeses,  Salamanca,  Spain,  and  ord.  1866;  lo- 
cated Ballymena,  1866-'7e;  B'klyn,  187;-76;  author  of  Jfora/- 
ity  of  the  Irish  Land  League. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Hatton,  boru  in  Fi-ance,  1838;  ord.  1861; 'was 
Prof,  in  Sem.,  and  Asst.  Priest  in  France;  located  Bklyn, 
1872,  in  charge  of  Homes  for  Aged  of  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  in  U.  S.  A. 
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THE    VERY    REV.    JOHN     LOUGHLIN, 

Bishop  of  the  Ji.  C.  Diocese  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  October,  1853,  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  IQpiscopal 
See.  On  the  30th  of  that  month.  Very  Eev.  John  Loughlin, 
then  Vicar-General  of  Kew  York,  was  consecrated  first 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn.  The  ceremony  of  consecration  was 
perfomed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  by  Archbishop  Bedini, 
the  Pope's  Nuncio,  assisted  by  six  bishops,  and  the  consecra- 
tion sermon  was  preached  by  Archbishop  Hughes.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  Bishop  Loughlin's  installation  took  place. 
The  Catholics  of  Brooklyn  made  the  occasion  a  gala  day, 
and  turned  out  en  masse,  to  welcome  him  who  was  hereafter 
to  be  their  spiritual  director.  Catholic  societies  paraded, 
banners  waved,  bands  played,  and  over  one  hundred  priests 
were  present.  Catholic  writers  termed  it  a  great  day  for 
Brooklyn. 

It  is  entirely  unnecessai-y  for  us  to  refer,  at  any  length,  to 
the  great  administrative  ability  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Lough- 
lin. The  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  diocese  to- 
day speaks  plainer  than  any  written  words,  of  the  work 
that  the  Bishop  has  done.  A  plain,  unassuming  man,  gifted 
not  with  ability  alone,  but  also  endowed  with  sound,  prac- 
tical common  sense,  to  a  degree  that  few  men  are;  he  has 
labored  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  glory  of  his  church, 
and  his  labors  have  been  abundantly  blessed  with  great 
fruits. 

Upon  the  advent  of  Bishop  Loughlin,  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence of  the  diocese  was  fixed  at  St.  James',  where  it  has 
siDce  been.  He  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of  his 
high  position.  The  spiritual  affairs  of  the  diocese  were  then 
circumscribed.  The  number  of  churches  in  the  diocese 
could  be  almost  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand. 
Since  his  coming,  the  average  of  new  parishes  created  has 
been  over  one  for  each  year;  and  the  Bishop  has  fairly  earned 
the  title  of  the  "  Church  Builder." 

Bishop  Loughhn  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  was  educated 
at  Emmettsburgh,  Md.,  and  was  then  appointed  Assistant  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  city  of  New  York.  When  we  have  stated 
these  facts,  and  presented  the  following  resume  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  diocese,  after  his  thirty-one  years'  administra- 
tion of  its  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  we  have  written 
his  biography.    Words  can  do  no  more. 

■Wien  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  the  churches  of  St.  James, 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  Assumption,  comprised 
the  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  membership  of  the  city. 
It  is  true  there  were  a  few  other  scattered  congregations, 
but  they  were  generally  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  having  clustered  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city. 

%  1856,  seven  new  and  fine  churches  had  been  erected 
and  dedicated;  besides  one  in  Queens  county;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  the  corner-stones  of  another  one  in  Queens 
county,  and  one  in  Greenpoint,  were  laid.  The  work  thus 
vigorously  carried  on  in  the  early  years  of  Bishop  Loughlin's 
Mmmistration  has  never  been  allowed  to  stop,  and  to-day  is 
"eing  as  earnestly  prosecuted  as  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
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lie  societies  of  all  kinds  have  also  grown  and  pros- 
pered wuh  the  church  in  Brooklyn,  and  have  done  much  in 
the  J^°^  Pai-ishes  in  which  they  are  situated,  to  asssist 
a  respective  Pastors.      Almost    every    church    has    its 


"Holy  Name,"  and  its  "St.  Vincent  de  Paul's" Society;  and 
both  of  these  societies  have  effected  great  good.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  numerous  other  societies  having  various 
aims  and  objects,  and  all  doing  good  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  Young  Men's  Literary  Societies  in  Brooklyn  num- 
ber about  fifteen,  and  have  an  aggregate  membership  rang- 
ing from  1,200  to  1,500.  Most  of  them  affiliate  with  a  Na- 
tional Union  of  all  the  Catholic  Literary  Societies  in  the 
United  States.  The  President  of  this  National  Union  is  a 
Brooklyn  clergyman,  Rev.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  of  St.  James' 
Cathedral. 

Temperance  societies  exist  in  many  parishes  of  the  city. 
Those  two  beneficial  organizations,  the  Catholic  Knights  of 
America,  and  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  both  very  strong 
in  Brooklyn,  have  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Bishop.  The 
Knights  have  eight  branches  in  Brooklyn;  the  Legion  seven- 
teen councils.  Both  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Other 
societies  of  lesser  importance  our  lack  of  space  compels  us 
to  refrain  from  mentioning.  Bishop  Loughlin  has  not  been 
slow  to  approve  of  good  societies;  but  he  has  steadily  refused 
to  encourage  any  whose  aims  were  not  thoroughly  Catholic. 

The  increase  of  opportunities  for  Catholic  education  in 
Brooklyn  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  church. 
That  every  Catholic  child  in  his  diocese  should  be  provided 
with  a  Catholic  education  has  always  been  Bishop  Lough- 
lin's earnest  desire. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Brooklyn  there  were  but  two  Catholic 
schools  in  this  city;  one  attached  to  the  Church  of  the  As- 
sumption, and  the  other  to  St.  James'  Church.  The  Chris- 
tian Brothers  of  New  York  were  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  school.  The  desire  fin-  Catholic  education  was 
so  great  even  then  that  the  school  was  overcrowded  on  the 
opening  day.  The  Brothers  are  still  in  charge,  and  fully  sus- 
tain their  reputation  as  educators  of  Catholic  youth.  Very 
many  of  their  pupils  have  become  prominent  in  mercantile 
or  public  life;  and  not  a  few  have  been,  and  are  to-day, 
zealous  priests,  exercising  their  ministry  in  this  diocese  and 
elsewhei-e. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
came  to  Brooklyn  iu  August,  1855.  In  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Vis- 
itation also  came;  and  iu  1858,  Bishop  Loughlin  applied  for 
a  few  Franciscan  Brothers  to  ass'st  in  the  work  of  Catholic 
education.  Two  Brothers  came  in  May  of  that  year,  and 
aided  by  the  Bishop,  they  multiplied  in  numbers,  and  be- 
came prosperous  and  flourishing.  Their  headquarters  is  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  iu  Butler  street.  They 
are  now  educating  about  5,000  children  in  this  diocese  each 
year.  To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  chunh  that  has  not  a 
school  adjoining.  Church  and  school  have  been  simultane- 
ously erected,  and  we  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  to-day  no  city  in  this  broad  land  has  better  facilities 
for  Catholic  education  than  Brooklyn.  These  schools,  as  a 
rule,  are  well  attended.  In  the  diocese  there  are  73  paro- 
chial schools,  18  academies  and  select  schools,  and  2  col- 
leges. The  parocliial  schools  are  attended  by  9,173  boys  and 
9,825  girls;  the  aggregate  attendance  being  18,997.  The  se- 
lect schools  are  attended  by  2,030  scholars,  of  whom  1,680 
are  girls,  and  350  boys.  St.  Francis'  College  is  attended  by 
225  pupils,  and  St.  John's  by  185.     By  this  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  total  number  of  scholars  attending  Catholic  schools 
of  all  kinds  in  this  city  is  31,437. 

For  thirty  years  Bishop  Loughlin  has  lived  in  this  com- 
munity; and,  during  that  time,  his  life  has  been  as  simple 
and  open  as  that  of  the  least  of  his  flock.  His  heart  has  al- 
ways been  with  his  people,  and  his  door  has  ever  stood  open, 
that  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  of  them  might  come  to 
him  for  the  relief  not  to  be  elsewhere  found.  He  found  the 
Catholics  of  Brooklyn  few  in  number  and  weak  in  resources. 
To-day,  in  90  churches  and  37  chapels  and  stations,  150  priests 


minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  200,000  Catholics;  in  nearly 
100  schools  and  colleges  more  than  20,000  children  are  being 
carefully  instructed ;  and  within  the  confines  of  his  diocese 
four  hospitals  and  sixteen  asylums  stand  with  their  doors  opea 
to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  unfortunate.  Deeds  are  more 
eloquent  than  words,  and  the  administration  of  Bishop 
Loughlin  has  been  big  with  deeds.* 


»We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Tte  CathoUe  Examiner  of 
October  6, 1883. 


REFORMED    CATHOLIC    CHURCHES. 


The  movement  of  late  years  to  return  to  the  primitive 
Christianity  which  recognizes  the  Bible  as  the  only  authority 
in  rehgious  matters,  instead  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  found 
a  number  of  adherents  in  Brooklyn.  Its  mission  is  to 
reach,  with  Bible  truths,  the  Roman  Catholic  element.  In 
this,  success  has  been  achieved  by  not  becoming  identified 
with  any  particular  denomination,  but  by  standing  aloof, 
and  as  ex-Roman  Catholics,  still  retaining  the  name  and 
character  of  Catholic;  thus  having  a  greater  influence, 
speaking  more  directly  to  Roman  Catholics.  During  the 
past  two  years  of  this  church  in  Brooklyn,  69  persons  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  First  Reformed  Catholic 
Church.  This  church  is  under  no  episcopal  jurisdiction 
whatever,  but  conducted  on  a  purely  congregational  basis. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  formerly  a  Trappist 
monk  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  formed  the  First  Independent 
Catholic  Church  in  this  city,  Sept.  25th,  1881,  in  Bridge  st., 
between  Tillary  and  Concord. 

Rev.  J.  F.  McNamee  was  the  Pastor  in  charge  until  March, 
1883,  when  he  took  a  portion  of  the  church  and  established 
a  congregation  in  Central  Hall,  known  as  the  First  Reformed 
Catholic  Church.  At  the  same  time  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  came 
to  Brooklyn  and  took  charge  of  the  Bridge  street  church, 
which  was  incorporated  in  October,  1883. 


Rev.  J.  V.  McNamara  has  charge  of  the  Independent  Re- 
formed Church,  which  holds  it  meetings  in  Everett  Hall,  and 
was  organized  in  June,  1883. 

Jan.  7,  1884,  a  branch  was  org.  at  Masonic  Hall,  Grand  bt., 
for  the  Eastern  District,  of  which  Father  McNamee  is 
Pastor. 

These  churches  are  all  the  outgrowth  of  a  movement  that 
took  form  about  six  years  ago,  and  which  throws  off  from 
church  organization  everything  of  human  origin,  and  aims 
to  return  to  the  ApostoUc  form,  and  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel. 

Rev.  Jas.  F.  McNamee,  born  in  Ireland,  1857;  grad.  Coll. 
de  Beaucamps,  Lille,  1879;  located  Newark,  1881;  Brooklyn, 
1881. 

Rev.  Edmund  H.  Walsh,  born  in  Ireland,  1858;  was  in 
Bridge  St.  Ch.,  and  in  Ind.  Cath.  Ch.,  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  from 
Sept.-  to  Nov.,  1881;  Ind.  Cath.  Ch.,  Brooklyn,  Nov., 
1881-'84. 

Rev.  Charlbs  F.  Gaegan,  )x)m  at  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va., 
1857;  grad.  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Coll.  (Md.),  1875,  and  New  York 
Theol.  Sch.,  1880;  located  Newark,  New  York,  Hartford, 
Boston,  1879-'83;  lecturer.  Gen.  Miss,  and  Gen.  Sec'y,  Ind. 
Cath.  Ch. 


PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCHES. 


First  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School). — The  ground 
upon  which  the  Plymouth  Church  now  stands  was  purchased 
in  1822,  by  John  and  Jacob  M.  Hicks,  for  the  erection  of  an 
edifice  for  the  use  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
population  of  Brooklyn  was  then  less  than  ten  thousand, 
and  the  church  located  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields, 
and  far  out  from  the  settled  portion  of  the  village.  It  was  or- 
ganized with  ten  members,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
March  10th,  1822,  and  incorporated  en  the  13th  of  the  same 
month.  The  new  organization  was  admitted  to  connection 
with  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  10,  1822;  and  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  the  corner-stone  of  a  substantial 
church  edifice  was  laid.  This  building  was  ninety  feet  in 
depth,  by  fifty-five  feet  in  width.  A  lecture-room,  including 
a  Sabbath-school  room  and  study,  was  attached  to  the  rear 
of  the  church,  fronting  upon  Orange  street,  in  1831.  The 
first  Pastor  was  Rev.  Joseph  Sanford,  installed  Oct.  16th, 
1823,  and  dismissed  Jan.  11,  1829.     He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 


Daniel  Lynn  Carroll,  instaUed  Marchl  1839,  and  dismissed 
July  9,  1835.  The  pulpit  then  remained  vacant  nearly  two 
years;  until,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1837,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Han- 
son Cox,  D.  D.,  was  installed  as  Pastor.  In  November,  1838, 
the  division  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  division  of  the  membership  of  this  church. 
About  forty  families,  ineludmg  three  elders  and  nearly  one 
hundred  members,  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  the  original  founders  of  the  church,  in  then  reli- 
gious opinions  and  sentiments,  preferred  to  retam  their  con- 
nection with  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  (which  remamed 
attached  to  the  Old  School  Synod  and  General  Assembly , 
and  asserting  themselves  to  be  the  First  Presbyterian  Uwrcn 
of  Brooklyn,  withdrew  from  Dr.  Cox's  charge.  The  Pastor, 
seven  elders,  and  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  members  ac- 
knowledging the  jurisdiction  of  the  I^'e^tytery  of  Brooklyn, 
continued  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  Onthe3»tn 
July,  1846,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  elegant  house  o 
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worBhiD  was  laid;  the  edifice  being  first  opened  for  service 
f),»  fifh  of  June,  1847.  Tiie  old  church  in  Cranberry  street 
rJ  ten  sold,  in  June,  1846,  for  the  sum  of  $20,000,  to 
Lties  who  subsequently  conveyed  it  to  Plymouth  Church. 
The  Eev  William  Hogarth,  D.  D.,  was  installed  as  Pastor 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1855.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1860,  the 
Rev  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  was  installed,  and  resigned 
March  1868  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Norman  Seaver, 
D  D  'installed  December  Ist,  1869.  Dr.  Seaver  resigned 
in  1876,  and  was  succeeded,  in  April,  1877,  by  the  present 
Paator,  Rev.  C.  Cuthbert  Hall. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School)  was  organized 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  October  25th,  1831,  from  a 
colony  of  the  First  Church,  consisting  of  thirty-one  members. 
They  fat  erected  a  lecture-room  on  Adams  street,  near 
Concord,  which  was  opened  May  1st,  1832.  During  the  years 
ot  1833  and  '34,  a  brick  church  edifice,  of  the  Grecian  Doric 
order,  one  hundred  and  three  feet  by  seventy-five,  was 
erected  on  Clinton  street,  near  Fulton,  at  a  cost  of  about 
134,000,  and  |4,000  for  the  ground.  It  was  dedicated  May 
4th,  1834;  a  lecture-room  was  subsequently  built,  on  an 
adjoining  leased  lot,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000;  the  old  one,  in  which 
they  had  first  worshiped,  having  been  disposed  of  for  $8,000. 
Pastors:  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  D.  D.,  March  23d,  1832,  till 
his  death,  Nov.  23,  1854,  aged  fifty-six  years;  Willis  Lord, 
D.D.,  1854toAug.,  1859;  Dr.  Nathaniel  West,  1860-67. 

In  July,  1870,  this  church  and  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Ctercftwere  consolidated;  and  the  united  society  retained 
the  name.  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the  house  In  Clinton 
street  continuing  to  be  the  place  of  worship.  Kev.  J.  M. 
Green,  Pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  continued  as  Pastor  of 
the  consolidated  church  till  1873,  in  which  year  Rev.  A. 
Crosby  was  called. 

In  Sept.  1877,  a  lecture-room,  church  parlor  and  vestry 
room  were  fitted  up  in  the  church  building,  and  reduced  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  auditorium  from  1,100  to  900.  In 
Dec,  1882,  this  church  was  consolidated  with  the  Clinton 
Street  Church,  and  the  two  Pastors,  Revs.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke 
and  A.  Crosby,  retained  as  Collegiate  Pastors. 

Third  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School). — In  the  spring 
of  1831,  a  few  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
(Rev.  Dr.  CarroU,  Pastor)  commenced  a  mission  Sabbath- 
school  in  the  upper  room  of  a  dwelling-house,  cor.  Nassau 
St.  and  Hudson  ave.,  then  Jackson  st.  In  January,  1833,  a 
framed  building  was  erected  at  153  Nassau  st.,  nearly  oppo- 
site Stanton  st.,  for  a  school  and  for  occasional  religious 
meetings.  April  13,  1835,  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church 
was  there  org.,  with  34  members,  and  Rev.  RoUin  S.  Stone 
was  installed  as  first  Pastor.  Mr.  Stone  resigned  in  1837, 
and  the  congregation  removed  to  Classical  Hall,  in  Wash- 
ington St.,  near  Concord.  Rev.  William  Beale  Lewis  was 
installed  Pastor  Oct.  10,  1837;  and  a  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  Jay  st.,  between  Sands  and  High,  in  1840.  Mr. 
Le«is  resigned  iu  Oct.,  1848;  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes,  installed 
April,  1849,  resignsd  Sept,  1854;  Rev.  William  S.  Karr,  in- 
^u^f  ^^*"  ^^*'^'  ^^^^'  resigned  Nov.  15,  1867.  Rev.  Joseph 
M.  Greene  was  installed  May  12th,  1868. 

July  5th,  1870,  this  church  was  consolidated  with  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Cliuto;i  st.,  and  Mr.  Greene  be- 
came the  Pastor  of  the  united  congregation. 

Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church  (formerly  Central,  Old 
school),  Schermerhorn  st.,  near  Nevins  st.  July  19,  1834, 
the  Prince  St.  Mission  School  was  established  under  the 
aireotion  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the 


pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Ichabod  Spencer.  That  school,  of 
which  John  Morris,  senior  Elder  of  the  church,  was  the  first 
Superintendent,  and  C.  C.  Mudge  the  last,  resulted  in  a 
church  organization  April  13,  1847.  After  worshiping  for 
a  time  in  a  school-room  in  Prince  st.,  the  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Willoughby  and  Pearl,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fifth 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  purchased.  Tins  was  sold  in  1853, 
and  a  frame  building  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Nevins  sts. 
was  erected  and  first  occupied  April  30  of  the  same  year. 
The  corner-stone  of  a  permanent  edifice  was  laid  on  Scher- 
merhorn St.,  near  Nevins,  which  was  dedicated  Dec.  10, 1854, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000.  Rev.  Nathaniel  C.  Locke  was  the 
first  Pastor;  succeeded  April  13,  1851,  by  Rev.  Edson  Rock- 
well. He  resigned  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Pastor,  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  who  was  installed  March 
23,  1869.  The  church,  by  reason  of  controversies,  was  nearly 
extinct  at  the  time  Mr.  Talmage  was  called  to  its  pastorate. 
In  1870,  a  church  edifice,  called  the  Tabernacle,  was  erected 
on  the  same  block  with  the  one  erected  in  1874.  This  build- 
ing had  a  seating  capacity  of  3,000;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
December,  1872.  The  present  Tabernacle  was  erected  in  1873, 
and  dedicated  Feb.  22,  1874.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  built 
of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
5,000  at  the  ordinary  services.  The  auditorium  has  the 
amphitheatre  form,  and  its  acoustic  properties  are  excellent. 
The  membership  of  the  church  exceeds  3,100,  while  the  Sun- 
day-school contains  nearly  2,000. 


TABERNACLE   OEGAN. 

The  organ  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  A  series  of 
"  fifteen-cent  admission  "  popular  organ  concerts  were  org. 
during  the  winter  of  1883-84  by  Mr.  Henry  Eyre  Browne, 
the  organist  of  the  Tabernacle,  partly  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  certain  improvements,  and  partly  to  afiEord  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  first-class  music  at  reasonable  prices.  At  these 
concerts  appeared  many  of  the  best  vocalists  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  At  each  concert  were  produced  five  different 
pieces,  without  repetition  of  a  single  selection,  a  record  never 
before  made  by  any  organist  in  this  country  ;  and  the  music 
performed  has  always  been  of  the  classical  order.  These  con- 
certs had  an  average  attendance  of  2,000  persons,  and  proved 
a  great  success,  both  musicaUy  and  financially.  The  singing 
at  the  services  is  assisted  by  a  male  quartette  and  led  by  a 
cornet 
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REV.    THOMAS    DEWITT    TALMAGE,    D.  D. 


Thomas  Dbwitt  Talmage,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1832,  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  five  girls  and  seven  boys.  He  was  reared 
in  a  Christian  home,  from  which  three  brothers  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  Christian  ministry.  His  preparatory 
education  was  acquired  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  the 
Academy  in  New  Brunswick.  He  then  went  through  a 
thorough  course  of  reading  for  the  law,  which  was  first 
his  chosen  profession;  but,  feeling  it  a  duty  and  a  priv- 
ilege to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  entered  the  New  York 
University,  took  a  degree  of  A.  B.,  with  the  class  of 
1853;  and,  three  years  later,  graduated  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  where  he  preached  for 
three  years  to  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in  the  State; 
and  was  then  called  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  After  a  pas- 
torate there  of  three  years  also,  where  his  preaching 
grew  tonic  and  free,  as  the  preacher  learned  humanity 
and  his  own  heart,  he  went  to  the  Second  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  attracted  large  con- 
gregations, and  his  preaching  was  fruitful  in  spiritual 
results,  during  his  seven  years'  stay  in  that  city. 
There  his  powers  became  "set;"  he  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  realized  his  duty  and  mission  in 
the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  his  own  way,  and  to 
compel  men  to  listen  and  to  heed.  The  church  was 
not  to  him  a  select  few,  in  organization  a  monopoly, 
but  it  was  meant  to  be  the  conqueror  and  transformer 
of  the  world,  and  his  the  responsibility  of  arousing  and 
leading  his  people  in  the  great  conflict.  He  also  ac- 
quired wide-spread  fame  as  a  lecturer,  being  invited, 
far  and  near,  to  occupy  the  platform.  Meanwhile,  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn  was  without 
a  pastor,  and,  by  reason  of  controversies,  had  dwindled 
to  nineteen  voting  members;  these  signed  a  call  to  Mr. 
Talmage  to  become  their  Pastor.  At  about  the  same 
time,  invitations  came  to  him  from  churches  in  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  He  came,  however,  to  Brooklyn, 
and  was  installed  March  22,  1869.  The  old  Central 
Presbyterian  edifice,  on  Schermerhorn  street,  near 
Nevins,  a  cramped,  brick  rectangle,  capable  of  holding 
twelve  hundred,  was  used  until  it  became  evident  that 
a  larger  house  must  be  provided.  In  1870,  he  laid 
before  the  trustees  of  the  church  his  plan  for  a  new 
edifice.  The  plan  was  accepted,  and  an  iron  structure 
erected,  with  raised  seats,  the  interior  curved  like  a 
horse-shoe;  the  pulpit,  a  platform  bridging  the  ends. 
It  was  dedicated  in  September,  1870,  and  accommo- 
dated three  thousand  persons,  but  within  the  first  year 
was  enlarged  to  accommodate  five  hundred  more.  The 
spiritual  growth  of  the  church  kept  pace  with  its  in- 
crease in   numbers,      But  on  the  22d  of  September, 


1872,  the  Tabernaclewas  destroyed  by  fire.  WhenDr 
Talmage  arrived  on  the  scene,  his  characteristic  re- 
mark was — "Well,  the  Tabernacle  never  was  large 
enough,  now  the  people  throughout  the  country  will 
help  us  build  a  more  roomy  structure."  While  the 
fire  was  still  burning,  arrangements  for  the  future  were 
discussed,  and  the  sympathy  of  others  was  shown  hy 
the  generous  offer  of  several  churches  for  the  use  of 
the  Tabernacle  congregation,  but  the  Academy  of 
Music  was  secured  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship.  A 
new  and  larger  Gothic  structure  of  brick  and  brown- 
stone,  cathedral-like  above,  amphitheatre-like  below 
was  dedicated  February  22d,  1874.  It  holds  five 
thousand  as  easily  as  one  person,  and  all  can  hear  and 
see  equally  well.  Dr.  Talmage's  ideal  in  the  plan  was 
that  of  a  great  family  gathered  around  the  hearth- 
stone. Even  this,  the  largest  church  building  in  this 
country,  is  now  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  thou- 
sands who  throng  to  attend  its  services. 

Next  to  a  free  church,  dispensing  a  free  gospel,  Dr. 
Talmage  had  at  heart  the  enlistment  of  laymen  in 
Christian  work;  he  was  anxious  to  arouse  and  direct 
the  dormant  energy  of  the  church  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world.  To  this  end  he  formed  and  sucoess- 
fullj'  cari'ied  out  a  plan  for  training  and  educating 
Christian  workers.  From  this  beginning  grew  up  the 
Tabernacle  Lay  College,  with  organized  classes,  com- 
petent teachers,  and  able  lecturers  in  their  special  fields. 
The  work  was  undenominational,  productive  of  in- 
creased activity  in  the  churches,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  mission  and  Sunday-school  enterprises, 
but  of  late  years  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  the 
multifarious  duties  which  demand  Dr.  Talmage's  time 
and  energies  in  other  directions.  In  1879,  Dr.  Tal- 
mage went  abroad  for  the  third  time,  visiting  and 
preaching  in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  speaking  ninety-six  times  in  ninety-four  days,  also 
making  a  short  tour  upon  the  Continent.  His  reception 
among  the  English-speaking  people  was  a  continuous 
ovation;  his  public  appearances,  the  occasion  of  great 
gatherings  of  people;  while  a  large  public  meeting  in 
Brooklyn  welcomed  him  on  his  return  home. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  been  termed  a  "sensational" 
preacher,  but  a  more  erroneous  judgment  could  not  be 
made,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly 
used.  He  is  an  earnest,  impassioned  speaker;  and  his 
extraordinary  imagination,  descriptive  powers  and 
humor;  his  great  art  in  grouping  and  arrangement;  his 
wonderful  mastery  of  words  to  illumine  and  alleviate 
human  conditions,  to  interpret  and  inspire  the  harmo- 
nies of  the  better  nature,  are  appreciated  by  all  who  can 
put  themselves  in  sympathy  with  his  high  consecration 
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of  purpose.  His  manner  mates  with  his  nature.  It  is 
each  sermon  in  action.  He  presses  the  eyes,  hands,  the 
entire  body,  into  the  service  of  illustration;  gestures 
are  the  accompaniment  of  what  he  says.  As  he  stands 
before  the  immense  throng,  without  a  scrap  of  notes  or 
manuscript,  and  no  desk  before  him,  the  effect  pro- 
duced cannot  be  understood  by  those  who  have  never 
seen  it.  His  power  to  master  an  audience,  from  text 
to  peroration,  is  marvelous.  No  man  was  ever  less  con- 
scious in  his  work;  he  preaches  the  Gospel  literally  as 
he  finds  it,  with  a  simplicity  and  thoroughness  that 
withhold  nothing.  He  fears  and  defers  to  no  prejudice, 
interest  or  ism;  he  manifests  the  closest  sympathy  with 
nature  and  humanity.  His  mantle  of  charity  is  so 
broad,  and  covers  the  failings  of  others  so  completely. 


no  enmities  or  resentments  linger  in  his  memory. 


that 

His  language  is  clear,  terse  and  epigrammatic;  his  vo- 
eaoulary  noticeably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  prac- 
cai  test  of  the  value  of  his  preaching  is  given  in  the 
great  numbers  that  gather  around  him  in  the  Taber- 
^^  «e,  bunday  after  Sunday,  where  there  is  a  oongrega- 
0  niore  than  five  thousand  regular  attendants,  in- 


cluding business  men  and  their  families,  young  people, 
and  those  who  had  previously  given  up  the  habit  of  at- 
tending church,  besides  a  multitude  of  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  land;  and,  best  of  all,  a  church  of  more 
than  thirty-one  hundred  active  members,  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Type  gives  him  two  Continents  for  a 
church,  and  the  English-speaking  world  for  a  congre- 
gation. One  hundred  papers  in  Christendom  statedly 
publish  his  sermons  and  "  Friday-night  talks,"  exclusive 
of  the  dailies  of  the  United  States.  To  pulpit  labors 
of  this  responsibility  should  be  added  considerable  pas- 
toral work,  constantly  recurring  lecturing  and  editorial 
labors,  to  fill  out  the  public  life  of  a  very  busy  man. 
He  is  the  author  of  Crumbs  Swept  Up,  The  Abomina- 
tions of  Modern  Society,  Around  the  Tea-table,  and 
many  published  volumes  of  sermons.  He  was  also  editor 
of  the  Christian  At  Work,  of  the  Advance,  and  now 
edits  the  Sunday  Magazine,  contributing  likewise  to 
other  pe'riodicals. 

Personally,  Dr.  Talmage  is  unassuming  and  a  man 
of  vivacious  temperament,  of  pleasant  address,  easy 
to  approach,  and  a  sincere  friend 
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Clinton  Street  Presbyterian  Church  (formerly  First  Pres- 
byterian Church— Old  School).— That  portion  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  which  seceded  in 

1838,  worshiped  in  the  Court-house  for  about  a  year.  In 
1839-'40,  they  erected  a  new  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Pineapple  sts.  It  was  a  Gothic  brick  structure, 
83  by  65  feet,  and  cost,  including  the  ground,  $40,000.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in  the  city.  In  1850,  it 
was  taken  down,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  present  church,  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Remsen 
sts. ,  which  was  completed  in  1853.   The  seating  capacity  is  900. 

Rev.  Melancthon  "Wdliams  Jacobus  was  installed  as  the 
5rst  Pastor  of  this  congregation  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  and 
was  dismissed,  on  account  of  ill  health,  Oct.  31,  1851.  His 
labors  here  were  faithfully  prosecuted,  in  the  midst  of  diffl- 
cultie)  which  few  young  ministers  have  encountered  and 
overcome.  During  nearly  two  years  after  his  departure  the 
pastorate  was  vacant,  and  the  congregation  in  a  very  unset- 
tled and  distracted  state.  The  present  Pastor,  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Van  Dyke,  was  installed  on  the  29th  of  June,  1853,  and  within 
ten  years  the  society  expended  about  |13,000  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  church  building,  and  extinguished  their 
debt.  In  1868,  the  interior  was  remodelled,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $18,000. 

This  Fini  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School)  and  the  South 
Presbyterian  Church  (New  School),  which  worshiped  at  the 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Amity  sts.,  and  was  for  28  years  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spear,  in  December, 
1875,  were  consolidated.  Both  churches  technically  dis- 
banded, and  reorganized  under  the  title  of  the  Clinton  Street 
Presbyterian  Church.  For  eighteen  months  the  congrega- 
tion worshiped  in  the  two  buildings  alternately,  and  then 
voted  to  have  their  permanent  home  at  the  comer  of  Clinton 
and  Remsen  sts.  Some  time  after,  the  building  at  the  corner 
of  Clinton  and  Amity  sts.  was  sold  to  St.  Matthew's  Lutheran 
Church.  The  object  of  the  consolidation  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Presbyterian  churches  on  the  Heights.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  remained  Pastor  of  the  consolidated  church. 

In  December,  1882,  at  the  request  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  on  Clinton  st.,  near  Fulton,  another  consolida- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  two  were  united  under  the  title  of 
the  New  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  and  Rev.  Arthur  Crosby  as  collegiate  Pastors. 

The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School)  was  or- 
ganized at  Gowanus,  by  the  third  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
in  February,  1838.  A  house  of  worship  was  erected  soon 
after,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  R.  Kellogg  was  installed  June  4, 

1839,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  dismissed  in 
December  following,'  and  the  congregation  being  few,  and 
oppressed  with  debt,  the  church  was  dissolved  by  the  Presby- 
tery, May  9,  1842,  and,  subsequently,  the  building  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Third  Dutch  Church. 

The  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School),  which  was 
first  organized  in  Brooklyn,  was  entirely  distinct  from  the 
congregation  which  subsequently  existed  under  the  same 
name.  It  bad  its  origin  in  the  schism  which  occurred  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Second,  or  Central,  Dutch  Church. 

The  seceders,  with  their  Pastor,  Mr.  Tappan,  organized  as 
a  Congregational  body,  and  subsequently  removed  to  a 
church  which  Samuel  A.  Willoughby  built,  and  ded.  May  30, 
1839.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  changed  its  order,  com- 
ing under  the  care  of  the  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  as  the  Fifth 
Pres.  Church.  Mr.  Tappan  left  in  1839,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  as  supply.  After  a  fe\/ 
weeks,  preaching  ceased;  and  the  church  was  disbanded. 

The  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School)  was  an  en- 
tirely distinct  organization  from  the  preceding.     The  Rev. 


George  Duflaeld,  Jr.,  was  ordained  in  January,  1841,  in  the 
church  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  WUloughby  sts.,  built  in 
1887,  by  S.  A.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  and  occupied  by  the  first- 
mentioned  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church.  Shortly  after,  a 
church  was  formed  of  twenty  members.  The  building  is  70 
by  40  feet,  and  cost  $10,000,  but  is  now  used  as  an  auction 
sales-room. 

The  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School)  was  gath- 
ered, but  never  legally  organized,  at  the  WaUabout,  January 
26,  1840,  by  a  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Presbytery.  Eev. 
James  Knox  labored  here  about  three  months.  After  his 
departure,  the  church  became  extinct,  although  it  continued 
to  have  a  nominal  existence  for  about  three  years,  two  of  its 
elders  and  most  of  its  members  giving  the  Wallahout  that 
church. 

The  Free  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School)  was  or- 
ganized March  23,  1841,  and  the  Rev.  Russell  J.  Judd  in- 
stalled Pastor  the  1st  of  May  following.  He  was  dismissed 
in  the  autumn  of  1843  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Reed  was  installed,  and  served  about  a  year.  Sub- 
sequently, this  congregation  purchased  the  edifice  erected  by 
the  Second  Baptist  church,  on  the  corner  of  Tillary  and  Law- 
rence sts.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  the  church,  having  become 
vacant,  unanimously  agreed  to  change  their  order  and  be- 
come Congregational. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School),  E.D.,  org. 
with  fifteen  members,  under  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn, 
May  26,  1843.  Shortly  afterwards,  its  members  became 
divided  on  the  subject  of  abolitionism,  which  resulted  in  the 
dismission  of  four  male  and  three  female  members,  who  sub- 
sequently united  in  the  formation  of  a  Congregational  so- 
ciety. At  first  dependent  upon  occasional  supplies,  the  con- 
gregation received  an  element  of  permanence,  by  the  instal- 
lation, June  13,  1843,  of  Rev.  Joseph  Rawson  Johnson,  who 
had  labored  with  them  during  the  previous  November. 
In  Feb.,  1844,  when  their  number  amounted  to  eighty-six,  a 
proposition  to  transfer  their  relation  to  the  Old  School  Pres- 
bytery, of  New  York,  again  divided  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  church;  and,  finally,  three  elders  and  twenty 
members  were,  at  their  own  request,  dismissed,  March  29, 
1844,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  another  church,  to  be 
placed  under  the  New  York  Presbytery.  In  April,  1845,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  relations,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  McLane,  who  was  installed 
September  2,  1845.  During  his  pastorate,  in  1848,  a  new 
church  edifice  was  erected  on  South  Fourth,  corner  of  Sixth 
St.,  of  brick,  and  with  a  lecture-room  on  the  rear,  two 
stories  high  and  facing  on  Sixth  st.  Dr.  McLane  died  in 
Feb.,  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Robinson 
1864  to  1865;  Rev.  Samuel  Carlisle,  1866  to  Oct.,  1870;  Rev.  J. 
Glentworth  Butler,  D.  D.,  1871  to  May  1,  1873;  Rev.  S.  MiUer 
Hegeman  preached,  June  1873,  to  July,  1874,  but  was  not 
settled  as  Pastor  ;  Rev.  "William  Guthrie  Barnes,  Dec.  1874, 
till  Nov.,  1876;  Rev.  Tliomas  Crowther,  from  April  3, 1877,  to 
his  death,  Oct.  10,  1877  ;  Rev.  Aaron  Peck,  from  1878  to  Oct. 
16,  1881.     Rev.  H.  H.  Northrop  is  the  present  Pastor. 

South  Third  Street  Presbyterian  (Old  School),  cor.  of 
Fifth  St.,  orig.  in  the  second  secession  from  the  First  Church, 
previously  mentioned.  They  first  assembled  for  divine  wor- 
ship, on  the  7th  of  April,  1844,  in  the  public  school-room  of 
District  No.  1.  The  (Old  School)  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  org.  a  church  of  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, and  Rev.  N.  S.  Prime  was  engaged  as  stated  supply. 
April  32,  1844,  trustees  were  elected  and  the  congregation 
incorporated  as  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  WilUamshurgH. 
Rev.  Eugene  P.  Stevenson  was  installed  as  Pastor  February 
20,  1845;  meetings  being  held  in  the  public  school-house,  cor. 
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So.  Third  and  Fifth  sts.  A  new  church  edifice  on  So.  Third 
and  Fifth  sts.  was  first  occupied  on  Thanksgiving,  December 
4, 1845,  and  dedicated  on  Sabbath,  May  10,  1846.  This  edifice- 
is  of  brick,  63  by  75  feet,  with  a  projection  of  13  by  20  feet 
for  a  tower  and  steeple;  the  land  costing  $650,  and  the  build- 
ing $16,000,  together  with  a  parsonage  costing  |3,800.  In  the 
following  year,  the  house  adjoining  the  church,  and  occu- 
pied as  a  parsonage  house,  was  built.  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
sncoeeled  by  the  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  who  was  ord.  October 
9, 1849,  and  is  still  the  Pastor. 

In  1852,  and  several  times  since,  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the  church. 
From  this  church  have  been  colonized  the  Christie  St.,  the 
nroop  Ave.,  and  the  Ross  St.  Pres.  churches;  yet  the  parent 
naslost  none  of  its  vigor  or  influence.  Rev.  N.  W.  Wells  has 
Men  Assistant  Pastor  since  1881. 

Itev.  John  D.  Wells,  D.  D.,  born  at  Whiteborough,  N.  Y., 

C'f^'^'  ^"™  °°^''  ^^^^'  ^^'^  Princeton  Theol.  Sem., 
iW;  Trustee  of  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.,  1878 ;  on  Board  of 
/"i'  ™''  1861;  Vioe-Pres.  of  same,  1877;  on  Board  of  Con- 
0  >  N.Y.  State  Colonization  Soc. ;  preached  in  private  chapel 
;■  ^"o^'  Esq.,  1844;  Mission  Chapel,  N.  Y.  City,  184.1-'6; 
Mthor  of  Last  Week  in  the  Life  of  Davis  Johnson,  Jr., 
iAtUe  Walter  of  Nyalusing;  sermons  and  pamphlets;  lo- 
■^aWmBrooklyn,  Jan.,  1850. 


The   South    Brooklyn    Presbyterian    Church 

(New  School)  was  org.  Sept.  18,  1842,  with  sev- 
enty-two members,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  T. 
Spear,  Pastor,  May  14, 1843.  Their  first  place  of 
vorship  was  a  school-house  on  Pacific  street, 
which  they  purchased  and  occupied  till  their 
beautiful  edifice,  on  Clinton,  corner  of  Amity 
street,  was  completed  in  August,  1845.  Its 
dimensions  were  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen feet,  including  a  lecture-room  in  the  rear, 
and  its  whole  cost  was  about  $28,000.  In  1875, 
it  was  consolidated  with  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  (Old  School),  and  the  United  Society  took 
the  name  of  Clinton  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Wallabout  Presbyterian  Church  (Old 
School),  now  Franklin  Ave. — The  Wallabout 
village,  now  East  Brooklyn  is  nearly  a,  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Navy  Yard,  the  ancient 
Waale-boght.  Prior  to  the  years  1828  and  1830, 
this  territory  lay  in  farms.  The  Primitive  Meth- 
odists, in  1836;  the  Episcopalians,  in  1837;  and 
the  Presbyierians  (New  School),  and  Dutch  Re- 
formed in  1840,  attempted  to  occupy  the  ground, 
but  all  fa  led.  In  1842,  Rev.  Jonathan  Green- 
leaf  commenced  missionary  labor  here,  and  in 
December,  1842,  a  church  was  organized  under 
the  above  name.  In  January,  1843,  it  was  legally 
constituted ;  and,  iu  February,  Mr.  Greenleaf 
became  the  Pastor.  He  was  succeeded,  after 
his  death,  April  24,1865,  by  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Fer- 
guson, and  he,  January  1,  1868,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
P.  Halsey.  A  lot  of  ground  on  Franklin,  near 
Myrtle  ave.,  was  presented  for  a  church  edifice, 
by  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  wife,  on  condition  that  no 
debt  should  be  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the 
house.  The  building  was  commenced  in  March, 
1844,  and  dedicated  in  March,  1845.  The  cost 
was  $55,000,  exclusive  of  bell,  chimneys,  carpets, 
lamps,  fence,  etc.,  which  were  contributed  by 
individuals.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Franklin 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  Samuel  P. 
Halsey,  Pastor,  until  June  30,  1883. 
Siloam  Presbyterian  Church  (colored),  org.  July  25th, 
1847,  under  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  with  about  ten  mem- 
bers. The  congri'gation  first  worshiped  iu  a  hall  in  Fulton  st. 
Then  the  house  of  a  mission  in  Prince  st.  was  purchased  by 
the  Presbytery,  in  1854,  for  $4,000.  In  1868,  the  house  was 
enlarged,  and  a  basement  was  built,  at  an  additional  cost  of 
$4,000. 

Ministry:— TievB.  A.  N.  Fi-eeman,  1852-'60,  and  1863-'84; 
Charles  H.  Thompson,  1860-'3. 

The  church  has  been  uniformly  prosperous,  owing  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  Pastor,  Rev.  A  N.  Freeman,  who  was 
born  in  New  Jersey,  1809;  ordainec?  in  Portland,  Me.,  1841; 
came  to  Brooklyn,  April,  1852. 

The  City  Park  Chapel,  originally  org.  as  the  City  Park 
Union  Mission  Sabbath-school,  July,  1848,  at  a  prayer  meet- 
ing held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  in  Willoughby  st. 
Its  first  officers  were:  Isaac  N.  Judson,  Superintendent,  John 
T.  Davenport,  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  Thomas  S. 
Simmons,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Its  first  session  wjis 
held  on  the  third  Sabbath  iu  July,  1848.  Its  rapid  increa'  e 
demanded  larger  accommodations;  and,  in  the  spring  of  ISril, 
the  association  was  organized  which  purchased  lots  on  Con- 
cord, near  Gold  st. ,  on  which  was  erected  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  Children's  Home.  The  first  board  of  trustees 
of  this  aasopiation  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen 
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viz. :  Austin  Melvin  (Congregationalist),  Tliomas  S.  Simmons 
(Methodist),  Silas  R.  Beebe  (Baptist),  John  T.  Davenport, 
Timothy  Dauncy  and  Isaac  N.  Judson  (Presbyterians).  Mr. 
Judson,  after  six  years'  service,  was  succeeded  in  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  school  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  M.  Terry,  for 
about  six  years;  followed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Smith  for  a  year;  and, 
in  May,  1864,  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Earl;  and  in  May,  1868,  by  Mr.  R. 
J.  Dodge.  Then  the  vicinity  began  to  be  occupied  by  the 
schools  of  individual  churches,  so  that  the  union  principle 
became  less  effectual,  and  those  interested  in  the  P.  M.  U.  S. 
School  felt  that  a  church  organization  would  better  accom- 
modate the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school 
was  located.  Accordingly,  an  organization  was  effected, 
composed  of  persons  mostly  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  was  eventually  disbanded,  the  teachers  continu- 
ing to  labor  in  the  mission  school.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  the 
school  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church  (Henry  st.),  which  had  furnished  a  greater  part 
of  the  teachers,  and  most  of  the  funds  for  the  mission.  In 
Feb.,  1866,  a  new  building  was  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  lots  adjoining  the  old  one,  at  a 
cost  (including  a  handsome  organ)  of  nearly  $21,000.  In 
January,  1867,  the  Eession  of  the  First  Church  extended  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  who  accepted  the 
call,  entering  upon  his  charge  in  February  following,  and 
still  continues  Pastor.  Since  that  time  the  enterprise  has 
continued  to  flourish.  More  than  a  hundred  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Firot  Presbyterian  Church,  by  profession 
of  their  faith,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  chapel. 

In  1874,  the  chapel  was  enlarged  by  an  addition  to  its  au- 
ditorium, making  its  seating  capacity  about  400;  and  it  was 
further  improved  by  the  addition  of  rooms  for  infant  classes, 
and  alcoves  for  adult  and  Bible  classes.  The  cost  of  these 
improvements  was  $6,000.  A  commodious  reading-room  was 
fitted  up,  in  1880,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  James  Sheldon. 
In  this  room,  which  is  comfortably  warmed  and  cheerfully 
lighted,  many  young  men  gather  nightly,  some  of  whom 


formerly  spent  their  evenings  on  the  street  comers,  or  in 
more  demoralizing  places. 

Rev.  Charles  Wood,  born  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  1819;  grad. 
Lafayette  Coll.  (Pa.),  1846,  and  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.,  1849; 
was  Vice-Pres.  of  Alumni  Assn.,  1878-'9;  located  at  Fox 
HiU,  Blackwood,  N.  J.;  City  Park  Chapel,  B'klyn,  1867-'83. 

The  Lawrence  Street  Presbyterian  Church.— In  1852,  the 
Associate  Reform  Presbytery  of  New  York  established  a 
mission  in  Brooklyn,  where  they  soon  organized  a  church. 
The  young  organization  not  having  been  supplied  with  reg- 
ular preaching,  or  a  fixed  place  of  worship,  was  frequently 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 

In  1858,  the  church  called  the  Rev.  Adam  McClelland  to 
become  their  Pastor,  and  moved  from  their  hall  in  Fi-ont 
street  to  an  ediSce  purchased  from  the  Congregational  Meth- 
odists, cor.  Lawrence  and  Tillary  streets. 

In  1875,  a  union  was  effected  with  the  Fort  Greene  Presby- 
terian Church,  Dr.  McClelland  continuing  as  Pastor  of  the 
united  congregation.  Shortly  after  the  consoUdation  the 
united  congregation  sold  the  edifice  in  Lawrence  st.'  to  St. 
Casimir's  (Catholic)  Church. 

German  Evangelical  Pres.  Church.— In  1853,  Eev.  John 
Neander,  a  German  missionary  among  the  Jews  in  New 
York  city,  at  the  request  of  seven  Germans  in  Brooklyn, 
commenced  a  series  of  religious  meetings  here  at  private 
houses.  And,  being  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  in  whose  service  he  then  was,  he  org.  a  church  in 

1853,  under  the  care  of  the  New  York  Presbytery.  Lots 
were  secured  cor.  Leonard  and  Stagg  sts.  (E.  D.),  on  which 
a  neat  brick  building  was  erected,  and  dedicated  Oct.  14, 1855, 
at  a  cost  of  $9,000,  mostly  furnished  by  George  Douglaa, 
Esq.,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  It  has  since  been  enlarged,  and  is 
now  called  the  First  German  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ainslie  St.  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  Oct.  A 

1854.  It  has  had  to  date  six  Pastors:  1854-'56,  Eev.  0.  w. 
Hodge;  1857-'58,  Rev.  Albert  Biglow;  1859--66,  Eev.  Ja8. 
McDougal,  Jr.;  1866-'70,  Rev.  John  Hancock;  1870-78,  Kev. 
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J.  M.   Buchanan;   1878,   to    date,   Rev.    Jos.    G.  WiUiana- 

■nie  congregation,  since  its  organization,  has  worshiped 
in  but  one  building,  a  frame  structure,  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  corner  of  Ewen  and  Ainslie  sts.  It  was 
erected  in  1854.  The  property  consists  of  five  lots,  a  church 
edifice  and  a  parsonage.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  church 
is  500.  The  present  membership  is  about  600.  The  Sabbath- 
school  has  500  scholai-s  and  50  teachers. 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School), 
org.  in  a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Sackett  sts. ,  Jan. 
31  1856  with  61  members.  A  frame  chapel  was  first  erected 
on  the  present  site,  and  dedicated  on  the  third  Sabbath  of 
May,  1856;  the  enterprise  received  a  strong  impetus  in 
its  early  work  from  the  able  ministry  of  Rev.  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  from  the  first 
Sabbath  in  Feb.,  1856,  until  the  first  Sabbath  of  May,  1857. 
In  Oct.,  1857,  the  Rev.  Hugh  S.  Carpenter  was  installed, 
and  dismissed  May,  1870.  In  1858,  the  present  building  was 
commenced,  and  with  a  temporary  roof  and  front,  the  au- 
ditorium was  occupied  for  divine  service  the  second  Sabbath 
iu  October  of  that  year.  In  October,  1867,  the  new  church 
edifice,  facing  on  Clinton  street,  corner  of  First  place,  was 
finished  and  dedicated. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  Rev.  J. 
Clement  French,  D.  D.,  installed  March,  1872,  dism.  Nov., 
1876;  and  he  by  Rev.  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.  D.,  installed 
Oct.,  1877. 

Rev.  James  M.  Ludlow  was  born  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  1841; 
grad.  from  Princeton  Coll.  in  1861 ;  and  from  Princeton  Theol. 
Sem.,  1864.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Albany.  In  1868,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Duryea  in  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  New  Tork,  dur- 
ing which  time  their  elegant  church  was  erected.  Dr.  Lud- 
low is  a  scholarly  man,  earnest  and  persuasive,  stimulating 
and  effective.  In  1881,  he  visited  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land; 
he  is  a  contributor  to  various  religious  papers  and  periodicals. 
The  John  Knox  Presbyterian  Church  was  commenced  on 
the.  earner  of  Fulton  avenue  and  Adelphi  street,  May  4th, 
1856;  and  a  church  organized  June  12th,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Nassau,  with  sixteen  members,  eight  of  whom  were  males. 
The  Rev.  Lorenzo  Wesoott  was  ordained  Pastor,  October 
16, 1856. 

Lafayette  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church.— May  16th,  1857,  a 
meeting  of  several  gentlemen  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Lambert,  Clinton  avenue,  to  consult  in  reference 
to  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  11th  Ward, 
to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  church  on  Carlton  avenue,  occupied  by  the 
Park  Congregational  Society,  when  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  organize  a  Presbyterian  church,  as  contemplated 
in  the  resolution  of  May  16th,  and  arrangements  were  im- 
mediately made  to  purchase  and  occupy  the  building  in 
Carlton  avenue,  near  DeKalb;  the  Park  Congregational 
Church  (worshiping  there)  having  resolved  to  disband. 

Trustees  were  elected,  and  the  congregation  organized 
mder  the  corporate  name  of  "The  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,"  On  the  39th  of  June,  a  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn 
to  organize  said  church. 

The  Presbytery,  on  the  9th  of  July,  met  in  the  church, 
i^arlton  avenue,  and  duly  constituted  the  church— 16  males 
an  32  females  being  received  from  various  churches. 
tesrs.  N.  W.  Burtis,  Josiah  Widnell,  and  Harrison  Teller, 
*  U,  were  chosen  Elders,  and  John  Rhodes  and  Ralph 


Hunt,  Deacons. 


Soon  after  the  organization,  the  church  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Rev.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  who  continued 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  until  January,  1859.  In  the  spring  of 
1858,  the  congregation  had  so  increased  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  accommodations,  by  extending  the 
building  toward  DeKalb  avenue,  thus  furnishing  seats  for 
some  750.  On  the  termination  of  the  services  of  Rev.  Pro- . 
fessor  Hitchcock,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  occupied  the  pulpit  until  August,  1859. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1860,  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 
was  unanimously  elected  Pastor,  and,  having  accepted  the 
call,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Pastor  on  the  8th  of  April, 
and  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  April  24th. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  a  new  church  edifice  was  commenced 
on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  avenue  and  Oxford  street,  and 
was  completed  iu  March,  1863.  The  building  is  of  Belleville 
free-stone,  and  in  tho  Romanesque  style;  it  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  feet  in  length,  and  eighty-six  in  width.  The 
lieight  of  the  spire  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet.  The 
auditorium  contains  three  hundred  and  four  pews,  and  will 
accommodate  1,800  persons;  with  seats  in  the  aisles  it  holds 
3,300.  Above  the  lecture -room  and  Pastor's  study  are 
spacious  Sabbath-school  rooms,  ninety  feet  in  length.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  ground  and  of  the  edifice  did  not  exceed 
$60,000. 

After  the  completion  of  the  new  edifice,  the  name  of  the 
church  organization  was  changed  to  that  of  the  "  Lafayette 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church."  Its  present  membership 
numbers  1,575. 

"Olivet  Mission"  has  a  chapel  on  Bergen -street,  near 
Sixth  avenue,  and  a  fiourishing  Sabbath-school.  "Cumber- 
land Street  Mission,"  long  connected  with  this  church,  lias 
been  organized  into  the  Fort  Greene  Presbyterian  Church, 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  McClelland.  Over 
one  hundred  members  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Church  w  sre 
dismissed  to  form  this  organization,  and  "  Calvary  Chapel  " 
was  presented  to  them  for  their  use. 

The  chapel  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  revival  of  1866,  in 
Warren  street,  near  Fifth  avenue,  and  opened  in  November 
of  that  year,  was  organized  into  a  church  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Brooklyn  in  1867,  as  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church, 

In  the  summer  of  1881,  a  house  near  the  church  was  pur- 
chased and  taken  down;  and  on  its  site,  church  parlors 
were  erected.  Over  these,  and  over  the  lecture-room,  a  Sun- 
day-school room  was  added,  100  by  55  feet,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,000.  This  was  opensd  on  Christmas,  1881.  The 
cost  of  these  improvements  was  |35,000. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuylee,  D.  D.,  born  in  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
1833;  grad.  Princeton  Coll.,  1841;  Princeton  Theol.  Sem., 
1846;  located  in  Burlington,  N.  J.;  Trenton,  N.  J.;  New  York 
city;  came  to  B'klyn,  April,  1860;  author  of  Empty  Crib, 
Thought  Hives,  Pointed  Papers,  Nile  to  Norway,  Cedar 
Christian,  Stray  Arroivs,  Heart  Life,  etc. ;  also  of  published 
sermons;  is  widely  known  as  a  powerful  worker  in  cause 
of  temperance,  and  of  Sunday-schools. 

The  Cumberland  Street  Chapel  (near  Myrtle  avenue)  was 
established  in  connection  with  Lafayette  avenue  Presbyterian 
Cliiurch,  and  was  afterward  erected  into  the  Fort  Greene 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Genevan  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School),  Gates 
avenue,  corner  of  Hunter  street,  was  org.  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Nassau,  June  13,  1856,  under  the  name  of  the  Greene  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church,  and  so  continued  until  June,  A.  D. 
1864,  when  its  place  of  worship  was  removed  from  Greene 
avenue,  corner  of  Clermont  avenue,  to  its  present  place,  where 
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the  church  edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated,  June  19, 
1864  and  at  the  request  of  the  church,  and  by  order  of  the 
presbytery,  the  title  was  changed  (o  the  name  of  the  Genevan 
Piesbyteriaa  Church  of  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  William  B.  Lee;  succeeded  by 
Eer.  Aloiizo  Clark,  under  whose  pastorate  a  portion  of  the 
congi'egation  formed  a  union  with  the  Tompkins  avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  remnant  continued  for  a  time  to 
worship  in  the  church  on  Gates  avenue,  ■  but  finally  dis- 
banded. 

The  Ross  Street  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School)  was 
org,  April  S8th,  1864,  in  the  chapel  of  Christ  Church,  Division 
avenue,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau  with  forty-three  mem- 
bers of  whom  twenty-  seven  were  from  the  South  Third  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  remainder  from  the  First  Re- 
formed Dutch  and  first  Presbyterian  Churches.  On  the  15th 
of  October,  1864,  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Pomeroy  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  Pastor.  Lots  were  purchased  for  a  church  edifice 
on  Ross  street,  between  Lee  and  Bedford  avenues,  and  also 
lots  in  the  rear  on  Wilson  street,  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel 
and  Sabbath-school  room.  The  chapel  was  completed  and 
dedicated  Sunday,  May  14,  1865.  Its  size  is  eighty-five  feet 
by  forty;  substantially  built  of  brick  and  brown-stone,  with 
a  school-room  upon  the  lower  floor  and  an  audience-room 
above,  seating,  with  the  galleries  subsequently  added,  about 
six  hundred.  It  was  furnished  with  a  fine  large  organ,  and 
all  the  appointments  of  a  modern  church  edifice.  The  expense 
of  this  chapel  (furnished)  and  the  ground,  was  about  $35,000, 
free  from-debt.    On  June  5,  1871,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 


ROSS  STEBET  PKESBTTERIAN    CHURCH. 

of  an  dlegant  chuich  edifice,  upon  the  lots  belonging  to 
them  in  Scss  street,  cor.  of  Wilson.  It  seats  comfortably 
with  boxes,  800;  as  origmally  with  pews,  1,000.  Mr.  Pomeroy 
was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  Rev.  Mr.  McGinley,  who 
remained  two  years.  Rev.  Archibald  McCuUagh  became 
Pastor  March  17th,  1878.  During  his  pastorate  the  church  has 
heen  greatly  prospered.  It  has  a  flourishing  Sunday-school  of 
600  scholars. 

The  growth  of  the  Ross  Street  Church  has  been  rapid  and 
aedthful.  Its  pr^^sent  membership  is  430.  May,  1869.  the 
i|astor  and  session  organized  a  mission-school  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city  in  Grand  street,  as  a  branch  of  the  home 
school,  and  conducted  by  members  of  the  Ross  Street 
t-liurch.    Mr.  Frederick  A.  Thompson  was  the  first  superin- 

fey.  Archibald  McCcllagh  was  born  in  Armagh,  Ireland, 
•^1  grad.  Princeton  Coll.,   1868;    and    Princeton  Theol. 


Sem.,    1871;  was   located   Germantown  and    Phil,    1871-"H; 
Brooklyn,  1878-'83. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Greenpoint  (E.  D.),  Noble, 
cor.  of  Guernsey  street,  org.  with  fourteon  members  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  May,  1869,  at  Masonic  Hall,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau.  Lots  were  purchased  for  |10,- 
000,  on  which  they  proceeded  to  build  a  neat  one-story  frame 
structure,  thirty-five  by  seventy-five  feet  in  size,  seating  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  costing  $4,000. 
It  was  dedicated  July  18th,  1869.  Officers:  Deacon,  George 
Brinkerhoflf;  Elders,  J.  N.  Stearns,  David  Joline;  Tr-ustees, 
D.  H.  Furbish,  Henry  Dixon,  David  Joline,  George  Campbell, 
John  N.  Stearns.  A  thriving  Sunday-scliool,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Stearns,  was  a  feature  in  connection  with 
this  enterprise. 

Christie  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  organized  October 
32d,  1854,  by  eighteen  members  from  the  South  Third  street 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Throop  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. — In  1853,  a  mission 
Sabbath-school  was  org.  in  a  small  room,  cor.  Throop  avenue 
and  Bartlett  street,  in  a  sparsely  settled  German  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  1854,  the  school  removed  to  Broadway,  between  Flush- 
ing and  Yates  avenues,  becoming  known  as  the  Broadway 
Mission  Sunday-school.  It  increased  in  numbers,  so  that 
preaching  and  other  religious  services  were  maintained. 
Nov.  14th,  1861,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Mission  build- 
ing on  Throop  avenue,  bet.  Hopkins  and  EUery  streets,  was 
laid,  whither  the  school  removed  in  1862,  assuming  the  name 
Throop  Avenue  Mission  Sunday-school.  The  same  month 
measures  were  taken  to  org.  a  Presbj  ^erian  Church  from  the 
Mission,  which  was  completed  by  the  Presbytery  June  8th, 
1862.  The  membership  was  27,  of  whom  18  came  from  the 
Sunday-school,  and  17  from  the  South  Third  Presbytei-ian 
Church.  Rev.  John  Hancock  was  Pastor,  from  1863  to  Dec, 
1866;  Rev.  John  Lowrey,  from  May,  1867,  to  April,  1873. 
In  1867,  a  new  edifice  was  built  at  the  cor.  of  Throop  and 
Willoughby  avenues,  on  land  given  by  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James. 
It  was  intended  as  a  temporary  building  only,  and  has  since 
been  twice  enlarged,  at  a  total  expense  of  about  $26,000,  and 
seats  about  900.     (See  engraving  on  following  page.) 

Rev.  Lewis  Ray  Foote  was  installed  Pastor,  Dec.  21st, 
1873,  and  still  occupies  the  position.  The  church  is  prosper- 
ous, having  787  members,  and  annually  expends  more  money 
upon  benevolent  work  than  for  its  own  current  expenses.  It 
has  under  its  care  in  the  home  Sunday-school,  and  in  the  two 
branch  schools,  2,300  children. 

Rev.  Lewis  R.  Foote,  born  in  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  1844; 
grad.  Hamilton  Coll.,  1869;  and  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  1872; 
served  as  private  in  6l3t  N.  Y.  Vols. ;  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks, 
and  honorably  discharged;  located  B'klyn,  Nov.,  1873. 

Classen  Avenue  Church.— On  December  10,  1866,  the  ses- 
sion of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Henry  st.,  and  of 
the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  appointed  a 
joint  committee  of  two  to  inaugurate  the  movement  for  a 
new  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  section  of  the  city  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Classon  Avenue  Church.  At  the  in. itation  of 
this  committee,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  on  December 
20th,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Olin  W.  Walbridge,  on  Down- 
ing St.,  when  the  organization  of  the  new  church  was  fully 
resolved  upon.  On  January  27,  1867,  church  services  were 
held  morning  and  evening,  and  a  Sunday-school  was  organ- 
ized in  the  building  No.  174  Gates  ave.  Lots  on  the  north- 
easterly corner  of  Classon  ave.  and  Monroe  st.  were  pur- 
chased for  |9,000,  and  a  frame  chapel  was  built,  which  was 
dedicated  June  30th.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  church  was 
constituted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  with  59  members. 
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Rer.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  D.  D. ,  was  unanimously  chosen  the 
first  Pastor  on  December  3,  1867,  and  he  was  installed  on  the 
36th  of  December.  Ground  was  broken  by  the  Pastor  for 
the  new  edifice  on  May  13,  1868,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
December  1,  1868,  and  the  edifice  was  dedicated  on  Sunday, 
January  3,  1870.  Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  church, 
the  chapel  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size.  A  mission  Sun- 
day-school was  established  on  Atlantic  ave.  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  Dr.  Duryea's  pastorate.  In  1879,  the 
church  purchased  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  Dr. 
Nyes'  Church,  corner  of  Vanderbilt  and  Atlantic  aves.,  and 
the  mission  school  removed  to  this  building,  which  has  since 
been  known  as  Duryea  Chapel.  On  April  7,  1879,  the  pas- 
toral relations  of  Rev.  Dr.  Duryea  were  dissolved.  Rev. 
David  R.  Frazer,  D.  D.,  was  installed  March  4th,  1880.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate,  the  remaining  mortgage  debt  of  $28,000 
was  paid;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  pews,  which  had  been 
held  by  individuals,  were  surrendered  to  the  church.  Rev. 
Dr.  Frazer's  pastorate  terminated  January  31,  1883. 
■•Dr.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain  accepted  the  call  extended  to 
him  by  the  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  to  become 
its  Pastor,  and  was  settled  in  October,  1883. 

The  church  in  Classon  ave.  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500. 
It  is  elegantly  finished  inside,  and  free  from  debt.  Its  mem- 
bership is  over  700.  The  Home  Sunday-school  and  the  Mis- 
sion Sunday-school,  which  hold  their  meetings  in  Duryea 
Chapel,  on  Clermont  ave.,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  un- 
der the  able  management  of  their  respective  superintendents, 
Messrs.  E.  B.  Bartlett  and  E.  P.  Loomis.  The  membership 
of  the  latter  school  amounts  to  400. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  was  born  in  Massachusetts  about  forty- 
five  years  ago.     He  received   his  classical  training  in  Yale 


College,  where  he  delivered  the  valedictorj  oration.  He 
went  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  Massachusetts, 
to  prosecute  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  He  enjoys  a  wide 
reputation  for  biblical  scholarship  and  eloquence  in  the  pulpit. 

Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.— In  the  spring  of  1866,  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  by  some  members  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  others,  resulting  in 
the  organization  of  a  Simday-school,  which  met  for  a  time  in 
a  room  on  Baltic  st.  In  the  autumn  following,  the  School 
took  possession  of  a  chapel  which  had  been  provided  in  War- 
ren St.  (now  Prospect  place),  near  Sixth  ave.  Preaching  ser- 
vices were  occasionally  held,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  of  East 
Tennessee,  officiating  for  a  time.  February  19, 1867,  a  Board 
of  Trustees  was  elected,  and  the  chapel  and  properties  were 
tiansfeiTed  to  the  Board,  to  be  used  for  a  Presbyterian 
Church.  March  38,  1867,  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  (N.  S.) 
met  at  the  Chapel,  and  organized  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  34  members,  of  whom  the  majority  were  frona 
Lafayette  Avenue  Church.  James  Cruikshank,  C.  C.  Mudge 
and  Jacob  S.  Denman  were  elected  Ruling  Elders,  while 
Ithamar  DuBois  and  John  H.  Wilson  constituted  the  first 
Board  of  Deacons. 

Rev.  Theodore  S.  Brown,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  was  installed 
as  the  first  Pastor  of  the  church  April  23d,  1867;  he  remamed 
for  six  yeai-s.  During  the  year  following  Mr.  Brown's  resig- 
nation, services  were  maintained  by  supplies,  the  way  not 
appearing  clear  for  the  calling  of  a  Pastor  adapted  to  the 
work.  In  June  of  1874,  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Jones  was  engaged 
as  stated  supply  for  one  year,  but  retu-ed  from  the  work 
somewhat  before  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1875,  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Crowther,  o 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  commenced  his  labors.    In  the  spnng  oi 
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1877,  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  On  the  32d  of 
June,  1877,  a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Nelson,  the 
present  Pastor,  who  was  then  completing  his  studies  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  He  began  his 
labors  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  August  following,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  26, 1877. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  congregation  rendering  both  a 
change  of  location  and  increase  of  accommodation  desirable, 
a  movement  was  inaugurated  for  the  purchase  of  an  eligible 
Bite  and  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice,  which  resulted  in  the 
present  property  on  the  comer  of  Seventh  ave.  and  St.  John's 
place.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  church  edifice  on 
the  morning  of  March  13,  1883,  and  the  comer-stone  of  the 
newbmlding  laid,  with  appropriate  ceremony,  on  the  1st  day 
ot  June  foUowing.  On  Sabbath  morning,  February  18,  1883, 
the  church  was  first  opened  for  worship 
wh^;^i''^^'f  ^''^  P'^'^e  Gothic  of  the  early  decorated  period, 
Much  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
stonP  r  •'"  ^"^^  throughout  with  gray-rock  Belleville 
butfll  ^"^^""^^  leaving  stone  tracery  throughout.  The 
pielTr-^r  ™™°"^*«d  by  stone  pinnacles;  the  parapets 
"=u  witu  open  tracery,  and  the  roof  is  of  blue  slate,  ridged 


with  ornamented  terra  cotta.  The  tower  serves  as  a  porch 
with  double  entrance,  the  other  entrances  being  on  Seventh 
ave.  and  St.  John's  place.  The  pews  in  the  auditorium  are 
circular  in  form,  and  the  woodwork  generally  is  of  stained 
cherry.  The  dimensions  of  the  structure  are  95  by  67;  the 
height  to  ridge,  47  feet;  and  to  the  apex  of  the  spire,  which 
is  of  stone,  117  feet  high.  There  are  seats  for  about  800  peo- 
ple in  the  edifice.  It  is  proposed  in  the  early  futui'e  to  build 
a  chapel  closely  adjoining,  for  lecture-room  and  Sunday- 
school  purposes. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Nelson  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada. 
In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Indianapolis.  In  1866,  he  entered  Asbury  University,  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  of  Toledo,  1871-'4,  when  he  entered  the  Union  Theol. 
Sem.,  New  York,  graduating  in  May,  1877;  and  the  follow- 
ing month  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city.  His  pulpit  discourses  are  noted  for 
clearness  and  precision  of  expression ;  he  claims  no  advanced 
ideas  in  religious  theory,  but  his  mind  is  naturally  liberal 
and  his  views  cheerful.  His  earnest,  sincere  and  manly 
characteristics  have  won  Oie  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 
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Bethlehem  Mission  was  commenced  November  1,  1868,  in 
the  livery  stable  of  Mr.  Witty,  at  the  junction  of  Fulton  and 
Flatbush  aves.  The  mission  took  its  name  because  of  its  or- 
ganization in  r.  stable.  It  was  org.  by  A.  M.  Earle  and  Rev. 
D.  M.  Heydrick,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  mission  labor 
in  this  city,  and  who  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
organization  of  many  missions.  After  five  Sundays  in  this 
place  the  mission  was  removed  to  Prospect  Hall  (now  Music 
Hall),  at  the  junction  of  Flatbush  and  Fulton  aves.,  and  sub- 
sequently to  a  room  over  Nos.  635  and  637  Fulton  St.,  where 
it  has  since  been  held. 

The  first  superintendent  was  A.  M.  Earle,  followed  by  Mr. 
Hawley,  Mr.  Kimball  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Brett,  who,  with  his  ex- 
cellent wife,  carried  on  the  work  there  at  their  own  expense 
during  five  years.  Mr.  Heydrick  has  been  the  Pastor  of  the 
mission  from  the  first,  and  since  1879,  both  Pastor  and  Super- 
intendent. 

The  German  Evangelical  Mission  Church  (Presbyterian), 
Hopkins  st. ,  was  org.  as  a  mission  in  1868,  and  as  a  church 
in  1870.  Its  place  of  worship,  while  a  mission,  was  the 
Throop  Ave.  Mission  School  building.  In  1871  the  present 
church  edifice  was  built,  on  Hopkins  st.,  near  Throop  ave. 
It  is  of  brick,  with  1,400  sittings.  A  parsonage  adjoins  the 
church.     The  cost  of  the  church  property  was  $62,000. 

Rev.  John  Irleury  has  been  Pastor  from  the  time  when  the 
church  was  a  mission. 

A  parochial  school  is  maintained  in  the  basement  of  the 
church,  where  instruction  is  given  in  both  German  and  Eng- 
lish. It  has  an  avei-age  attendance  of  160.  Two  teachers 
are  employed. 


NOBLE    STREET   PaESBYTEEIAN    CHURCH. 

Noble  Street  Presbyterian  Church.— This  church  M-as 
formed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau,  in  April,  1869,  and 
consisted  of  fourteen  members.  The  first  place  of  meeting 
was  the  Masonic  Hall,  corner  of  Manhattan  and  Meserolo 
aves.  A  short  time  after,  a  small  frame  building  was  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Noble  and  Lorimer  sts.,  the  Presbytery  giv- 
ing the  lots  for  the  purpose.  Subsequently  this  was  removed, 
and  the  present  brick  edifice  was  erected  in  its  place.  A 
large  lecture-room  and  parsonage  were  added. 


Rev.  William  Howell  Taylor  was  installed  the  first  Pastor 
in  1870,  and  continued  to  1875,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  seek  a  more  salubrious  climate,  and  a  less  arduous  field  of 
labor.  Rev.  John  T.  Lloyd  was  installed  in  1876,  and  con- 
tinued Pastor  nearly  one  year.  Rev.  C.  F.  Taylor,  D.D.  was 
called  from  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  installed  in  1878. 

The  church  has  grown,  in  spite  of  many  discouragements 
till  it  numbers  over  three  thousand  members. 

Its  Officees  now  (1884)  are:  Rev.  C.  F.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Pas- 
tor; David  Joline,  Geo.  P.  Wilson  and  John  A.  Jenkins 
M.D.,  Elders;  Mervin  Briggs,  Supt.  of  the  large  and  flourish- 
ing Sabbath-school. 

Fort  Greene  Presbyterian  Church.— The  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  established  a  mission  in  Cumberland 
St.,  known  as  Calvary  Chapel.  The  flourishing  Sunday- 
school  was  the  nucleus  of  a  church  which  the  Presbytery  or- 
ganized in  1873,  with  Rev.  William  Guthrie  Barnes  the  first 
Pastor.  Lots  were  bought  for  $10,000,  and  a  handsome  brick 
church,  about  70x120  feet,  was  erected,  costing  about  $45,000. 
Its  seating  capacity  is  about  750. 

In  1875,  Dr.  Adam  McCleUand's  church,  the  Lawrence 
Street  Church,  comer  of  Tillary,  was  sold  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  congregation  imited  with  the  Fort  Greene 
church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  McClelland,  who  re- 
signed in  1883.  Dr.  McClelland  was,  from  1855,  principal  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  BUnd.  In  1858,  he  began 
his  work  as  Pastor-elect  of  the  Lawrence  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  ordained  on  September  22  of  the  same  year. 
He  remained  Pastor  of  the  Lawrence  Street  Church  until  the 
time  of  its  union  with  the  Fort  Greene  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  February  of  1875.  He  has  since  been  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  pastorate.  At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two 
churches  his  whole  congregation  went  with  him. 

Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  — In  1874,  A.  M.  Earle 
erected  on  Greene  ave.,  between  Reid  and  Patchen  aves.,  an 
edifice,  which  subsequently  became  the  house  of  worship  of 
this  society,  which  was  organized  May  19th,  1874,  with  about 
twenty  members.  It  was  but  a  temporary  structure,  but 
served  their  purpose  until  they  took  possession  of  theu' 
present  church  buUding,  which  is  a  wooden  edifice,  with 
about  500  sittings. 

During  a  portion  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the 
church  was  supplied  by  James  S.  Evans,  D.  D.,  a  Synodical 
Missionary.  The  present  Pastor,  Rev.  William  J.  Bridges, 
was  installed  May  20th,  1875. 

The  First  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn.— The 
Rev.  H.  H.  Blair,  then  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Charles  st..  New  York,  first  began  missionaiy 
work,  in  connection  with  his  own  pastoral  labors,  in  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  by  preaching  occasionally  in  a  hall.  He  thus 
gathered  a  nucleus,  from  which  an  organization  was  effected 
about  1849.  The  first  Pastor  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cleeland,  a 
licentiate  from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  installed,  Oct. 
11th,  1849,  in  Butterman's  Hall,  WiUiamsburgh.  Tliis  pas- 
toral relation  continued  till  April  22d,  1854.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1854,  Rev.  Andrew  Thomas  was  installed  Pastor,  but 
soon  accepted  the  charge  of  a  church  in  Providence,  E.  I. 

Nov.  15th,  1855,  Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  was  installed  Pastor. 
John  Robb  and  James  Smith  were  Ruling  Elders  at  this  time. 
During  Mr.  Cleeland's  pastorate,  the  congregation  bought  a 
lot,  and  built  a  small  brick  church  on  the  corner  of  8th  and 
So.  1st  sts.,  but,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  S.  Farmer,  this 
was  sold,  and  a  new  and  much  larger  church  edifice  was 
built,  on  corner  of  8th  and  So.  8th  sts.  This,  however, 
proved  almost  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  congregation. 

The  financial  crisis  of  1857  came;  the  Pastor  demitted  his 
charge,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  of 
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bout  114  000,  They  exchanged  their  new  church  and 
Lundsfor  a  httle  frame  church  in  No.  5th  st.,  between  4t]i 
and  5th  sts.,  with  the  grounds,  three  full  lots.  This  was 
nearly  ruinous  to  the  congregation.  The  organization,  how- 
ever, was  not  broken  up,  though  thoroughly  discouraged  and 

disheartened. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Wilson  was  installed  in  1867,  and  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  a  few  years;  but  feeling  that  his  church  was 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  that  it  was  badly  located,  he 
made  an  effort  to  take  the  congregation  out  of  it,  and  leave 
the  property  to  the  parties  having  mortgages  against  it.  But 
this  effort  was  opposed  by  part  of  the  congregation,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  division.  Those  who  went  out  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
worshiped  in  a  hall  for  some  months,  and  Mr.  Wilson  soon 
was  released.  From  this  nucleus  was  afterwards  formed 
what  is  now  known  as  the  2o(  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Those  remaining  in  the  church  were  few  and  feeble.  Three 
short  pastorates,  however,  viz.,  that  of  Rev.  Martin  Ross, 
Eev.  H.  Brown,  and  Rev.  R.  T.  Wylie,  intervened  between 
that  time  and  May  15th,  1876,  when  the  present  Pastor,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Andrew,  was  installed.  With  the  aid  of  the  Bd.  of 
Home  Missions,  they  were  able  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  only 
$1,200.  In  less  than  two  years  they  became  self-sustaining. 
They  have  now  almost  paid  their  church  debt,  and  the  con- 
gregation numbers  about  160  members,  and  io  increasing. 

In  the  year  1858,  a  union  was  formed  between  the  Associate 
and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians.  And  i/his>  little  con- 
gregation which  belonged  to  the  Associate  Church,  went  into 
that  union,  hence  the  present  name  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  present  eldership  of  the  church  is  as  follows:  John 
Patterson,  William  Ramsay,  Robert  Moore,  John  Ward,  John 
McLean. 

The  Second  United  Presbyterian  Church. — In  response  to 
the  petition  of  sixty-five  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  desirous  to  be 
taisen  under  its  care,  and  supplied  with  preaching,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  July,  1858,  consented  to  the  request,  and  approved  of  the 
organization  of  this  congregation,  which  was  effected  Sept. 
Ist  of  that  year.  The  new  church  immediately  commenced 
public  worship  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Eev.  David  J.  Patterson;  installed  Feb.  1, 
1859,  and  who  had  labored  in  Brooklyn  during  the  previous 
ten  years,  in  charge  of  another  church  organization. 

About  Nov.  8,  1863,  the  congregation  purchased  the  church 
building  previously  occupied  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
on  the  corner  of  Atlantic  ave.  and  Bond  st.,  and  here  they 
have  since  worshiped.  It  is  of  brick,  40x70  feet  in  size,  and 
accommodates  about  500  persons.  The  principles  anc  forms 
of  government  of  this  church  are  those  formulated  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  etc.  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson 
continues  in  pastoral  charge,  and  the  church  is  prosperous. 

The  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  an  off- 
shoot from  a  church  of  the  same  name  in  New  York  city. 
Several  families  in  connection  with  that  church  resided  in 
Brooklyn,  and  this  led  to  the  establishment  here  of  a  church, 
which  was  organized  April  3,  1848. 

Lots  were  purchased,  and  a  house  of  worship  was  erected 
m  Duffield  St. ,  near  Myrtle  ave.  Here  the  congregation  wor- 
shiped till  1879,  when  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Church 
ot  tlie  Holy  Trinity  (Episcopal),  for  a  chapel.  The  congrega- 
X  iTsr™''''^^*^  '°-  C^ranada  Hall,  Myrtle  ave.,  till  Oc- 
er  1S81,  when  they  purchased  the  chapel  of  the  Memorial 
(Presbytenan)  Church,  in  Prospect  place. 
,,J1  '^^^°''^^^  ^^-  David  J.  Patterson,  followed  in 
accession  by  Revs,  G.  A.  McMillan;   J.  Agnew  Crawford, 


Jan.,  1861 ;  Alexander  Clements,  Nov.,  1863  ;  Nevin  Wood- 
side,  installed  Jan.  17,  1867  ;  and  John  C.  Mackey.  Rev.  T. 
J.  McClelland  was  installed  Pastor,  Jan  ,  1884. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  June 
17,  1857,  and  its  first  house  of  worship  was  at  the  corner  of 
Atlantic  ave.  and  Bond  st. ,  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Dickson  as  the 
Pastor  for  tix  years.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  Its  second  house  of  worship 
was  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  ave.  and  Ryerson  st.,  and  Rev. 
J.  A.  Boggs  was  Pastor  for  sixteen  years.  Deo.  7,  1881,  Rev. 
S.  J.  Crowe  was  installed  Pastor.  In  1883,  the  congregation 
purchased  the  Willoughby  ave.  M.  E.  Church  building,  corner 
of  Willoughby  and  Tompkins  aves.  The  congregation,  then  75 
strong,  now  numbers  104  ;  and  has  purchased  the  edifice  in 
which  it  now  worships,  corner  of  Willoughby  and  Tomp- 
kins aves. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Crowe,  born  1843,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  grad. 
Westminster  Coll.,  Pa.,  1866,  and  Ref.  Pres.  Theol.  Sem.  at 
Allegheny,  1871;  was  Pres.  Geneva  Coll.,  Pa.,  1867-'71 ;  lo- 
cated at  Newcastle,  Pa.,  1873-'81;  B'klyn,  Dec,  1881-4. 

Second  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Ninth  st.,  Brook- 
lyn, E.  D.,  between  South  Second  and  South  Third  sts.,  was 
org.  about  1869.  The  people  worshiped  for  about  seven  years 
in  a  Hall.  Its  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  Alexander  Moflfat,  who, 
after  four  years,  returned  to  Ireland.  Rev.  W.  J.  McDowell 
then  became  the  Pastor,  until  the  23d  of  May,  1883,  when  he 
resigned.  In  1876,  a  church  edifice  was  erected,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  McDowell,  who  was  materially 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  late  J.  B.  Guthrie,  Esq.  The 
building  is  35  by  60  feet  in  size,  neat  and  tastefully  furnished, 
and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  250,  and  cost  $11,000,  includ- 
ing the  ground.  Beside  the  auditorium,  is  a  good  basement, 
lecture- room,  and  Sabbath-school.  It  is  at  present  without 
a  Pastor. 

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Macdowell  was  bom  in  Ireland,  1837  ;  grad. 
Royal  Belfast  Acad.  Instit.,  1845,  and  Paisley  (Scotland) 
Theol.  Sem.,  1847;  located  Canada,  1848;  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  1858; 
So.  Ryegate,  Vt.,  1863  ;  B'klyn,  1873-'84 ;  author  Scripture 
Catechism,  1880,  and  Ch.  Magazine  Arts. 

February  3d,  1869,  at  a  meeting  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of  Seventh  and  Grand  streets,  E. 
D. ,  a  new  congregation  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  Messrs. 
John  B.  Guthrie  and  Thomas  M.  Stewart  were  chosen  elders, 
and  Messrs.  Dunn,  Black,  McFadden,  Hawthorne  and  Martin 
were  elected  trustees.  This  enterprise  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Northern  Reformed  Presbytery. 

There  are  two  churches  in  the  United  States  called  Re- 
formed Presbyterian.  The  one  is  known  as  "The  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,"  to  which  this 
church  belongs,  and  to  which  the  First  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  Prospect  place,  belongs.  The  other  He- 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  i3  known  by  the  designation  of 
"The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church."  The 
only  material  diflference  between  them  is,  that  the  General 
Synod  allows  its  people  to  vote  at  municipal,  state,  and  presi- 
dential elections.  The  other  organization  forbids  all  fra- 
ternization with  political  affairs.  The  division  took  place  in 
the  year  1833.  The  only  church  of  this  denomination  is  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Tompkins  and  Willoughby  aves. 
Mr.  Crowo  is  its  present  Pastor. 

The  First  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn  was 
organized  May  31,  1881,  with  Rev.  W.  J.  Clarke  as  Pastor. 
During  five  months  the  congregation  worshiped  in  a  mis- 
sion chapel,  in  Clifton  place.  The  present  place  of  worship 
is  Granada  Hall,  in  Myrtle  ave.  This  is  the  only  church  in 
Brooklyn  where  the  psalms  and  paraphrases  are  sung. 
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The  following  Presbyterian  clergymen  are  residing  in 
Brooklyn  : 

Eev.  James  H.  Callen,  D.D.,  born  in  Ireland,  1834;  grad. 
Lafayette  Coll.,  Pa.,  1846;  Alleghany  Theol.  Sem.,  1848. 
Previous  locations,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J., 
1848-64. 

Rev.  Lymaw  GiIjBERT,  born  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  June,  1798; 
grad.  Middlebury  Coll.,  1824,  and  Andover  Theol.  Sem.,  1837. 
Pastor  Congl.  Ch.,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  1838-'56;  at  Malden- 
on-the-Hudson,  1859-'63;  came  to  B'klyn,  1863. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons,  born  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  1826; 
grad.  Yale,  1850,  and  Hartford  Theol.  Sem.,  1854;  was  Mis- 
sionary of  Amer.  Bd.  C.  F.  Missions  in  Turkey,  6  yrs. ;  located 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  B'klyn,  1883-'4;  was  with  Army  of  Cumber- 
land in  U.  S.  Chr.  Com. 

Rev.  William  M.  Martin,  bom  in  Rahway,  N.  J. ;  grad. 
N.  Y.  Univ.,  1837,  and  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  N.  Y.,  1840;  lo- 
cated Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  1852-'63;  Columbia  City,  Cal.,  1863 
-'4;  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  1864-'7;  Sec'y  B'klyn  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
1868-'76;  Supt.  B'klyn  City  Miss,  and  Tract  Soc,  1878-'84;  in 
1863,  in  Chris.  Com.  Works. 

Rev.  John  Abeel  Baldwin,  bom  in  New  York,  1810;  grad. 
Yale  Coll.,  1839,  and  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.,  1834;  located  in 
Flatlands  and  New  Lots,  1836-'53;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1853-'6; 
New  Providence,  1857-63;  came  to  B'klyn,  1863;  Pastor  at 
Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  1869. 


Rev.  David  Lyme,  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  1810-  grad. 
St.  Andrew's  Univ.,  1828;  in  theology,  at  St.  Mary's  Coll  St 
Andrew's  Univ.,  1833;  Uoensed  to  preach,  1833;  Prof.  Mathe- 
matics, etc.,  in  Columbia  Coll.  Gram.  School-  Princiml 
B'klyn  Pub.  School  No.  7,  1849-53;  of  No.  6,  1853;  was  Prin 
of  first  evening  sch.,  1853;  opened  Eng.  and  class,  sch.,  1862- 
retired  in  1871.  '        ' 

Rev.  Benjamin  G.  Benedict,  born  in  Patterson,  N.  Y.  1838- 
grad.  La  Fayette  Coll.,  Pa.,  1859,  and  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.' 
1866;  located  in  Hopewell,  N.  Y.,  1866-'74;  B'klyn,  18'Z6-'84  ' 

Rev.  Oliver  S.  St.  John,  born  in  New  York,  1814;  grad 
Amherst  Coll.,  1838;  studied  Hartford  Theol.  Sem.,  1840-'l- 
located  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  1841-'50;  Prof.  Latin  and  Greek' 
1850-'4;  located  B'klyn,  1865-'84. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Taylor,  bom  at  Candor,  N.  Y;  grad. 
Union  Coll.,  1848,  and  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.,  1853;  was  tutor 
in  Union  Coll. ;  located  Ballston  Center,  Cambridge,  Le  Eoy 
B'klyn,  1878-'84. 

Rev.  John  Gottfried  Hehe,  born  in  Germany,  1853;  grad. 
Acad.  Dep't.,  1878;  Theol.  Sch.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  1881;  loi 
cated  B'klyn,  1882. 

Rev.  Loois  EuLNEE,  born  in  Hessen  Cassel,  Germany, 
1815;  Missionary  Amer.  and  B'klyn  Mission  and  Tract  Soc, 
1843-'84. 

Rev.  William  J.  Bridges,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  1835; 
grad.  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.,  1875;  located  B'klyn,  1875-'84. 


BAPTIST    CHURCHES. 


The  First  Baptist  Church,  cor.  of  Pierrepont  and  Clinton 
sts.,  represents,  since  April,  1873,  two  organizations,  viz., 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  formerly  located  on  the  comer  of 
Nassau  and  Liberty  sts.,  and  the  Pierrepont  St.  Baptist 
Church,  which  formerly  occupied  a  part  of  the  present  site. 
John  ElUs,  a  Baptist  preacher  from  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  seems 
to  have  attempted,  during  the  winter  of  1819-20,  to  establish 
a  church  of  this  denomination  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn. 
We  have  no  further  record  of  the  results  of  his  eflfort;  but, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York,  in 
the  summer  of  1822,  among  those  who  sought  refuge  in 
Brooklyn  were  two  Baptists,  viz.,  Bliakim  Raymond  (father 
of  the  late  John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  first  president  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  afterward  president  of  Vassar 
College)  and  Elijah  Lewis  (father  of  EUjah  Lewis,  Jr.,  the 
well-known  Long  Island  naturalist  and  active  director  of  the 
L.  I.  Hist.  Soc),  who  subsequently  became  one  of  Brooklyn's 
prominent  merchants.  Finding  in  the  village  five  other  Bap- 
tists, they  commenced  a  prayer-meeting,  occasionally  pro- 
curing preaching  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  persons  whom  they 
could  gather  to  hear  a  Baptist  minister.  Despite  the  subse- 
quent return  of  these  two  brethren  to  New  York,  after  the 
pestilence  had  ceased,  they  still  continued  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  little  band  they  had  left  in  Brooklyn  by  fre- 
quent visits,  often  crossing  the  East  River  in  open  boats,  in 
aU  sorts  of  weather  ;  and  by  supplying  preachers  at  their 
own  cost,  in  which  they  were  afterward  joined  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Winterton.  On  the  19th  August,  1833,  a  church  was  finally 
organized,  with  the  following  members  :  Charles  P.  Jacobs 
(Clerk),  Richard  and  Hannah  Jones,  Joshua  and  Margaret 
Evans,  Maria  Cornell,  Sarah  Quereau,  Elizabeth  Jacobs, 
Margaret  Nostrand  and  Eliza  Ann  Rust. 

Messrs.  Raymond  and  Lewis  continued  their  membership 
in  New  York,  but  gave  their  counsel  and  labor  to  the  new 


enterprise.  The  first  communion  service  was  held  Sunday, 
Aug.  34,  1833,  and  the  church  was  formally  incorp.  on  the 
16th  of  the  foUovsdng  October,  with  Ehakim  Raymond,  Elijah 
Lewis,  John  Brown,  Richard  Poland  and  Chas.  P.  Jacobs  as 
Trustees.  Meetings  continued  to  be  held  at  private  houses 
until  1834,  when  the  use  was  secured  of  the  First  District 
School-house,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Pub.  S.  No.  1,  corner 
of  Concord  and  Adams  sts. ,  and  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Hawley  was  set 
apart  to  the  charge  of  the  church  in  March  of  that  year. 
Afterwards  the  congregation  occupied  the  public  school- 
house  in  Middagh  st.,  until  eaiiy  in  1827,  when  (by  the  man- 
agement and  strenuous  exertions  of  Messrs.  Raymond,  Lewis 
and  Coming)  they  had  completed  an  edifice,  40  by  60  feet, 
without  galleries,  but  ample  for  their  wants  at  that  time, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  being  occupied  as  a  synagogue  by 
the  Jewish  Congregation  of  Beth  Elohim.  Mr.  Hawley  was 
at  this  time  receiving  for  his  pastoral  services  at  the  rate 
of  $11.33  a  month.  The  first  deacons  of  the  church  were 
Elijah  Lewis,  Gersham  Howell  and  E.  Raymond.  Mr.  Haw- 
ley was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  Rev.  Jos.  A.  Warne, 
1838-'39;  Rev.  Geo.  Colt  and  Rev.  Josiah  Denham,  1829-|30; 
Rev.  J.  E.  Lascalle,  1830-'31;  Rev.  Leland  Howell,  1833-'37. 
During  his  term  (1834)  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Calvary 
Free  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  new  one,  cor.  of  liberty  and 
Nassau  sts.,  was  dedicated  May  8,  1835.  In  June,  1857,  the 
bass  viol  was  ousted  from  the  choir  by  an  organ,  not  with- 
out great  opposition  from  the  older  members.  In  1857,  Eev. 
Silas  Ilsley  became  Pastor;  and,  in  April,  1840,  33  membere 
were  dismissed  to  form  what  was  first  known  as  the  .Bast, 
and  later  as  the  Pierrepont  St.  B.  Ch.,  which  was  reumted  to 
the  parent  church  in  1873.  In  1837,  the  Central  B.  Ch.  was 
org.  from  this  congregation,  which,  in  1848,  with  Mny 
others,  suffered  the  loss  of  its  edifice  in  "  the  great  fire.  But, 
by  Nov.,  1849,  a  new  building  was  ready  for  use,  costing 
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$16,000,  Colonies  were  sent  forth  from  the  church,  which 
eetablislied  the  Washington  Ave.  B.  Ch.  in  1851;  and  the 
Hamon  Pioce  B.  Ch.  in  1854. 

The  Pastors  which  succeeded  Mr.  Ilsley  (who  resigned  Nov. , 
IMl,  fo  take  charge  of  the  Wash.  Ave.  enterprise)  were  : 
Eevs.  Jas.  L,  Hodge,  0.  "W.  Briggs,  in  1853;  D.  J.  Yerkes,  in 
July,  1860;  H.  M.  Gallaher,  in  Sept.,  1864,  during  whose  pas- 
torate the  church  edifice  was  twice  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  a  parsonage  purchased.  In  Sept.,  1873,  Mr.  Gallaher 
was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  resign.  Elijah  Lewis,  Sr.,  after 
a  service  of  35  years  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school, 
died  in  August,  1860,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward  L. 
Brown. 

In  April,  1873,  the  Pierrepont  St.  B.  Ch.  was  reunited  with 
this  church,  and,  in  November  following,  the  united  body 
extended  a  call  to  Eev.  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  HI., 
former  Pastor  of  the  former  church,  who  commenced  his  du- 
ties Jan.  1, 1874.  In  Dec,  1873,  the  edifice  was  partially 
destroyed  by  Are,  so  that  the  church  was  obliged  to  worship 
in  the  Pierrepont  st.  building;  and,  in  1880,  the  property  was 
sold,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  publishing  estab- 
lishment of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Eev  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  born  at  EdwardsviUe, 
iJ.,  July  29,  1882,  a  son  of  Judge  Thomas,  of  the  Supreme 
Wurt  of  niinois.  He  grad.  at  Kenyon  Coll.,  O.,  in  1850; 
Biuttied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855.  He  after- 
wrds  entered  Rochester  Theol.  Sem..  but  iU  health  obliged 
wmto  leave  after  a  short  time.  In  1863,  he  entered  the 
»™8tryatWaukegan,Ill.  His  subsequent  locations  were 
lyn  J  1  '  ^^'^  ^''™'=isoo  and  Chicago,  returning  to  Brook- 
SDeaw'  B^f*"  °'''  ''^*'°"'^^  '^  ^  pungent  and  forcible 
pete.   He  has  a  judicial  mind,  with  gi-eat  logical  powers, 

a  IS  very  systematic.  He  is  known  as  lecturer  and  author, 
meml™  .'''''' ^''"''^'•'''^S.  about  1830,  with  seven 
"my"onVr  "'  ^'''  "°^^*''P^'i  ^^  **>«  "Brooklyn  Acad- 
a  church  ^i^'r"""  °^  ^'°'^  '^'"^  Pineapple  streets.  In  1834, 
and  iZ  ^^^  ^'®''*®'^  "'^  ^  l^^ed  lot,  cor.  of  Tillary 

Wee  C  1?V*  ^  '°'*  *'^^''°"'  ««*'000-  The  Rev.  Jacob 
^i^Ao^nm'l'  ^"^"^  ^^i^^'^  (183^'40),  andOctavius 
My  of  them  '"'^'^^^^i^ely  labored  here;  but  whether 

fte  autmnn  of  Tfi^'s  T^^f  "'  ^^^°'^  ''  """^  ascertained.  In 
H  sold  to  thl  ^  '  i  '  °'"''"°''  "^^  dissolved,  and  the  build- 
g  sow  to  the  Free  Presbyterian  congregation. 


PIBEKEPONT   STREET   BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

Pierrepont  Street  Baptist  Church  was  org.  April,  1840, 
with  83  members  from  the  First  Church  (See  p.  1074,)  by  the 
name  of  the  East  Baptist  Church.  A  building  was  hired  at 
the  cor.  of  Tillary  and  Lawrence  sts. ,  and  the  Rev.  E.  E.  L. 
Taylor,  under  wnose  labors  the  enterprise  had  commenced, 
became  its  Pastor.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1843,  at  the  cor.  of 
Pierrepont  and  Clinton  sts.,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  of  a 
brick  edifice  (Gothic  style),  on  Pierrepont  st.,  seventy-seven 
by  sixty  feet,  which  was  finished  in  March,  1844,  at  a  cost  in- 
cluding lot  of  over  $19,000.  The  church  was  org.  as  The 
Pierrepont  St.  B.  Church,  May  34,  1843,  with  the  following 
Trustees:  John  Speir,"Wm.  T.  Dugan,  Amos  Allen,  John  West, 
Joseph  Steele,  John  H.  Smith,  Geo.  Gault,  Gilbert  Beam  and 
Adam  T.  Tiebout.  In  1847,  thirty-eight  members  left  the 
church  to  aid  informing  the  Central  B.  Church.  In  1849,  the 
Pastor,  Rev.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor  and  fifty-four  members  left  to 
form  the  Strong  Place  B.  Church,  and  in  1854,  others  aided 
in  establishing  the  Hanson  Place  B.  Church. 

In  November,  1848,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartholomew  Welsh,  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  succeeded  Mr.  Taylor,  and  was  followed  June, 
1854,  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Holmes.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
J.  B.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  who  was  installed  July,  1864,  and  re- 
signed January,  1868;  and  he,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Ham- 
mond, who  was  installed  September  10,  1868,  and  officiated 
until  Feb.,  1870,  from  which  time,  until  1873,  the  church  was 
without  a  regular  Pastor. 

In  1873,  this  church  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  were  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  First  Baptist  Church.  (See 
account  of  that  church). 

Soon  after  the  consolidation,  the  intei-ior  of  the  church 
building  of  the  First  Church  in  Nassau  street,  in  which  the 
united  congregation  worshiped,  was  burned  out,  and  the 
Gothic  edifice  on  the  comer  of  Pierrepont  and  Clinton  streets 
was  occupied.  Within  a  year  the  insurance  company  re- 
paired the  church  in  Nassau  street,  and  the  congri  gation  re- 
turned to  it.     In  1877,  the  erection  of  a  new  buildiug  on  the 
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site  of  the  on  3  in  Pierrepont  street  was  corumsuced,  and,  in 
1880,  it  was  completed  and  dedicated. 

It  is  a  brick  stnicture,  trimmed  with  Ohio  free-stone,  cost- 
ing with  furniture,  $65,000,  and  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,800.  The  auditorium  has  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  with 
the  pulpit  and  ($7,000)  organ  in  one  corner.  The  acoustic  ar- 
rangement of  this  audience-room  is  nearly  perfect,  and  the 
church  is  in  many  of  its  features  unique.  This  is  the  only  Bap- 
tist church  in  the  city  with  an  open  Baptistry.  The  building 
was  dedicated  free  from  debt.  The  seats  are  free,  and  contri- 
butions voluntary. 

The  Young  People's  Association  of  the  church  numbers 
300,  and  from  it  came  the  Y.  P.  B.  Union,  having  selected 
organizations  in  all  the  Baptist  churches  in  Brooklyn.  The 
Sabbath-school  (H.  C.  S.  Jervis,  fc)up"t)  has  500  scholars,  of 
whom  200  are  in  the  Adult  Bible  Classes,  and  over  25  Chinese 
scholars. 

WiUoughby  Avenue  Baptist  Church. — The  first  meeting  of 
the  Baptists  of  Bushwick  was  held  April  5,  185 1,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  Baptist  Church  in  that  vicinity.  On 
April  25,  1854,  a  regular  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected  and 
incorporated,  and  the  church  was  organized  with  25  consti- 
tuent members,  and  known  as  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Bushwick.  They  purchased  their  first  house  of  worsliip 
from  the  Episcopal  Society,  for  $1,600,  and  occupied  it  for 
twelve  years,  when  it  became  so  dilapidated  that  they  could 
use  it  no  longer.  They  then  moved  temporarily  to  what 
was  known  as  J.  Whittlesey's  Omnibus  House,  on  B'way, 
(near  the  present  Eaih'oad  engine  house,  near  Sumner  avenue,) 
which  they  occupied  nearly  one  year.  In  the  meantime, 
five  lots  were  purchased  on  WiUoughby  ave. ,  near  Broadway 
(ninth  Ward),  on  a  portion  of  which  the  new  church  was 
erected  and  fitted  up,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $8,000.  It 
is  a,  framed  structure,  74  by  35,  one  story  in  height,  and 
capable  of  seating  about  four  hundred  persons.  The  interior 
is  finished  oflE  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner,  well  heated 
and  lighted,  and  in  every  respect  well  suited  to  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building 
is  an  extension,  14  feet  deep,  running  entu'ely  across,  and 
divided  into  two  apartments,  the  library  and  infant-class 
rooms  respectively. 

In  May,  1866,  they  changed  their  name  to  Gethsemane  Bap- 
tist Church;  on  Jan.  20,  1877,  dedicated  the  new  church 
building,  situated  on  Wnioughby  avenue,  near  B'way;  on  Jan., 
1873,  enlarged  the  building  to  about  the  present  size;  August 
1878,  changed  the  nam3  to  Willoughby  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  Sabbath-school  was  organized  May  2,  1854,  and  re- 
organized Jan.  9,  1862;  at  dedication  of  the  new  Chm-ch,  in 
1867,  numbered  164  scholars,  and  now  numbers  about  800 
scholars.  The  church  edifice  is  65x65;  extension,  20x65;  is 
a  frame  building;  its  seating  capacity  500;  approximate  cost, 
$10,000. 

Nov.  19, 1882,  a  mission-school  was  opened  at  Ridgewood, 
which  now  numbers  over  100;  and  steps  have  ah-eady  been 
taken  towards  building  a  church  in  that  neighborhood. 

Pastors:  SJas  Ilsley,  1854;  J.  W.  Daniels,  1856;  W.  H. 
Pendleton,  1857;  J.  B.  Morse,  1861;  G.  W.  Folwell,  1862; 
Matthew  C.  Kempsey,  1863;  Beriah  N.  Leach,  1865;  Henry 
S.  Stevens,  1867;  A.  D.  Gillette,  1872;  A.  Stewart  Walsh, 
1873;  A.  H.  Burlingham,  1878;  Geo.  T.  Stansbmy,  1879;  R. 
B.  Montgomery,  1880-'84.  Present  membership  of  Church, 
525. 

First  German  Baptist  Church  of  Williamsburgh  was  or- 
ganized 1853;  recognized  by  council,  Jan.  10,  1854.  Jere- 
miah Grimmell  had  gathered  the  first  members.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  W.  Fashing  who  was  Pastor  for  two  years. 
It  had  grown  to  70  members  in  1873,  when  Rev.  J.  C.  Grim- 


mell was  called,  and  the  present  house  of  worship  on  Mont- 
rose ave.  was  secured  for  a  sum  of  $12,000.  The  church 
since  then  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  310,  besides  giving 
letters  of  dismission  to  60  members  now  forming  the  Har 
rison  Avenue  German  Baptist  Church.  Rev.  Zaehariah 
Martin  entered  upon  the  pastorate,  Oct.  1,  1883. 

The  East  Brooklyn  Baptist  Church  (Bedford  ave.,  north 
of  Myrtle)  was  commenced  by  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  afterwards  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ballard,  assembling  first 
at  the  Academy,  and  subsequently  at  Temperance  Hall  in 
Graham  st.;  was  org.  January  27,  1847. 

In  1853,  the  church  purchased  three  lots  on  Bedford  ave. 
betw.  Myrtle  and  Willoughby  avenues,  and  erected  thereon 
a  church  edifice,  in  the  basement  of  which  they  commenced 
worship,  Feb.  12,  1853.  The  edifice  was  completed  and  ded- 
icated on  the  11th  of  October,  1855. 

The  following  have  been  Pastors:  Rev.  William  Hutchin- 
son, 1847;  Rev.  Henry  Green,  1847;  Rev.  Arris  Haynes,  1848; 
Rev.  W.  J.  Goodno,  1852;  Rev.  Stephen  Remington,  1854, 
and  the  present  Pastor,  Hiram  Hutchins,  D.  D.,  1859. 

Lefferts  Park  Mission  is  also  under  charge  of  this  church. 

The  South  Baptist  Church. — ^A  church  with  this  name 
was  org.  with  seventy  members,  principally  from  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  in  April,  1845 ;  and  a  smaU  lecture-room 
building  erected  on  Livingston  st.  The  church,  however, 
dissolved  in  the  fall  of  1847. 

The  present  South  Baptist  Church  is  the  youngest  Baptist 
Church  of  this  city.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lee  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  of  which  Rev.  J.  Hyalt  Smith  was  Pastor, 
held  January,  1882,  a  unanimous  call  was  extended  to  Eev. 
N.  B.  Thompson,  late  of  Newport,  R.  I.  The  call  was  ac- 
cepted at  a  meeting  held  February  23,  1882.  The  Lee  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church  adjourned  sine  die.  The  body  pres- 
ent, without  Christian  organization  or  name,  was  at  once 
called  to  order;  and,  upon  the  election  of  proper  officers  for 
such  a  meeting,  the  same  body  at  once  declared  themselves 
by  vote  and  the  permission  of  the  Law  of  the  State  as  the 
South  Bap.  Church  of  Brooklyn.  Services  were  held  in  the 
building  on  Lee  ave.  until  July,  when  the  church  held  service 
in  the  chapel  of  All  Souls'  TJniversalist  Ch.  until  Sept.  Then 
Knickerbocker  Hall,  on  Clymer  St.,  near  Bedford ave.,was se- 
cured, where  the  church  continued  to  worship.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  property  of  the  Fifth  Bap.  Ch.,  corner  of  Hooper  st. 
and  Harrison  ave.  was  purchased  and  occupied  Sept.  1, 1883. 
The  building  is  of  stone,  substantially  built;  will  seat  about 
500  people.  It  cost  the  South  Church  $3,200.  There  are  336 
names  on  church  roll,  and  a  Sunday-school  of  nearly  200 
members. 

The  Central  Baptist  Church,  Bridge  st.,  between  Myrtle 
ave.  and  Willoughby  st.,  was  org.  4th  of  October,  1847,  with 
90  members,  a  Sabbath-school  having  been  formed,  and 
preaching  services  and  prayer-meetings  sustained  since  the 
eai-ly  part  of  the  preceding  spring.  The  congregation,  which 
had  previously  occupied  the  second  floor  of  "  Granada  HaU, 
on  Myrtle  ave.,  between  Bridge  and  Duffield  sts.,  secured 
during  its  first  year  the  lots  which' it  now  occupies,  and  erec- 
ted a  lecture  room,  sixty-two  by  thirty-two  feet,  at  the  rear 


of  the  property;  the  main  building,  fifty-eight  by  sixty 
feet,  being  finished  about  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the 
whole  costing  about  $18,000.  , 

John  Wesley  Seaa-les,  D.  D.  was  Pastor  of  this  chm-ch  tUl 
1879.  Rev.  Theo.  A.  K.  Gessler  assumed  the  pastorate  Jan.  i, 
1880;  since  which  time  about  one  hundred  Pf"^!  f^^ 
been  added  to  the  membership  of  the  church.  During 
the  summer  of  1882  the  church  building  and  le»°°": 
were  improved  and  enlarged,  at  an  expense  o^f''?'^*  *''"  ' 
and  the  present  estimated  value  of  the  property  is  IBO."   • 
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CENTRAL  BAPTIST   CHUKCH,   E.   D.    (See  page  1081). 

No.  of  BOholars  in  Sunday-school,  260;  No.  cf  officers  and 
teachers,  31. 

Rev.  Theodoke  a.  K.  Gessler  was  born  in  Phila.,  1841; 
grad.  Lewisburg  Univ.,  1864;  Pres.  N.  J.  Bapt.  S.  S.  Union, 
1874^'80;  located  at  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  1864^'68;  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  1868-'80;  enlisted  in  invasion  of  Pa.,  1863. 

The  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church. — In  the  month  of 
October,  1847,  some  of  the  residents  in  South  Brooklyn,  then 
a  rapidly  growing  section  of  the'  city,  established  a  Sunday- 
school  in  a  vacant  house  on  Degraw  st.,  near  Columbia. 
Among  them  were  Wm.  M.  Price,  Truman  Eichards,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Burke,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Richards,  Mrs.  A.  T.  and  Miss  M. 
Downer;  and  Mi-.  Geo.  M.  VanderUp,  a  licentiate  of  the 
OliferSt.  B.  Ch.  and  student  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
preached  for  them  during  the  year  1818.  In  Oct.,  1848,  the 
church  was  duly  org.,  with  Edwin  C.  Burt,  James  E.  South- 
worth  and  E.  Darwin  Littlefield  as  trustees.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church,  the  organisa- 
tion of  which  was  completed  in  1849.  Most  of  the  members 
M  Its  organization  were  from  the  Pierrepont  Street  Baptist 
Mch.  In  that  year,  a  lecture-rooni,  on  the  corner  of 
atroag  place  and  Degraw  st.,  was  so  far  completed  that  ser- 

ices  were  held  therein  in  January,  1849.      This  continued  to 
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edifice  was  erected  in  front  of  the  lecture- 
room,  which  was  enlarged.  This  church  is  a 
brown-stone  structure,  finished  In  the  Gothic 
stylo.    The  church  has  no  debt. 

In  1858,  a  number  of  members  of  this  church 
were  dismissed,  to  form  the  Greenwood  Ba]> 
tist  Church,  and  in  1863,  fifty-five  were  dis- 
missed to  participate  in  the  formation  of  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church. 

The  first  Pastor  was  Eev.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor, 
in  Nov.  1848,  who  resigned,  on  account  of 
iU  health,  after  serving  the  church  efSciently 
during  many  years.  He  was  succeeded  bj^ 
Eev.  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt,  who  remained  six 
years,  and  was  followed  by  Galusha  Ander- 
son, D.  D.,  who  resigned,  after  a  pastorate  of 
three  years.  Mr.  Hoyt  then  became  Pastor 
again.    ,, 

In  Feb.,  1883,  Eev.  T.  H.  Kerfoot,  D.  D., 
accepted  a  unanimous  call.  During  the  nine 
years  Rev.  Dr.  Kerfoot  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  has 
acquired  a  national  reputation  as  a  learned 
and  eloquent  preacher;  and,  from  the  outset  of 
his  career,  he  has  exerted  an  influence  of 
more  than  ordinary  weight  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  which  he  is  now  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  leaders.  He  has  been  honored  by 
being  elected  President  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention.  During  his  five  years'  labors 
in  Baltimore  the  Eutaw  Church  grew  so 
rapidly  that  two  new  churches  were  sent  out, 
and  great  success  attended  his  efforts  in  other 
directions. 

The  Strong  Place  Church  is  large  and  influ- 
ential, having  a  membership  of  900  persons, 
and  there  are  no  pecuniary  incumbrances  on 
its  property.      It  has  a  large  and  well  organ- 
ized Sunday-school,  and  in  addition  to  other 
beneficent  works  the  members  of  the  Strong 
Place  Church  contribute  the  money  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Carroll  Park  Mis- 
sion Chapel.     ^ 
Strong  Place  (formerly  known  as  Can-oil  St.)  Mission  was 
established  by  this  church  at  an  early  day.     The  Chapel  of 
the  Mission,  on  Carroll  St.,  near  Hoyt,  was  dedicated  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1864.     It  is  a  Gothic  stracture  of  brick,  cap. 
able  of  holding  500  persons.     Its  arrangements  are  for  con- 
rather  than  architectural  beauty.      Its  cost  was 
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$6,400,  and  it  was  dedicated  free  from  debt. 

The  Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church  originated  in  the 
efforts  of  Deacon  Hepburn  Clark,  at  whose  house  meetings 
were  first  held.  In  1851,  the  property  of  a  Dutch  Eeformed 
Church,  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Gates  aves.,  was 
purchased  for  $7,000,  and  the  church  was  fully  organized  in 
December  of  that  year.  A  church  edifice  was  erected  adjoin- 
ing the  lecture-room  in  which  the  church  had  worshiped, 
and  it  was  dedicated  in  February,  1860.  In  1865,  the  old  lec- 
ture-room was  taken  down,  and  in  its  place  was  erected  a 
chapel  combining  Sunday-school  room,  church  parlor  and 
other  rooms.  In  addition  to  their  own  Sunday-school  this 
church  has  supported  the  Van  Buren  St.  and  the  Herkimer 
St.  Mission  Schools. 

In  1873-'4,  the  exterior  of  the  church  building  was  com- 
pleted, by  the  erection  of  two  graceful  spires;  and,  since  that 
time,  much  has  been  expended  in  beautifying  the  interior  of 
the  church.     The  structure  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,650. 
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WASHINGTON   AVENUE   BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

The  church  has  no  debt,  and  during  many  years  it  has  dis- 
pensed large  sums  for  charitable  and  benevolent  purposes. 
Its  donations  sometimes  reach  the  amount  of  $100,000  in  a 
year. 

In  1873,  the  MarOy  Avenue  Mission  was  established  by  this 
church,  and  io  soon  became  an  independent  church. 

la  April,  1881,  a  colony  from  this  church  was  oi'ganized  as 
tho  Emmanuel  Baptibt  Church. 

Ministry:  Rev.  J.  L.  Hodge,  Sept.,  185.',  to  Dec,  1856;  Rev. 
Courtland  D.  Anable,  Dec.  11,  1856,  to  March  1,  18B4;  Rev. 
David  Moore,  Jr.,  March  1,  1864r-'77;  Rev.  Emory  J.  Haynes, 
1877-'84. 

Rev.  Emory  J.  Haynes,  born  at  Cabot,  Vt.,  1846;  grad. 
Wesley  an  Univ.,  1867;  special  four  year  course  in  theol. ; 
Author  of  Are  These  Things  So9  and  The  Fairest  of  Three; 
located  at  Norwich,  Ct.,  Fall  River,  B'klyn,  1872-'84. 

The  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  vras  organized  June  26, 
1863.  It  occupied  the  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Rapelyea  and 
Hicks  sts. ,  until  it  built  the  structure  now  standing  on  the 
corner  of  3d  place  and  Clinton  st.  The  first  Pastor  was  Rev. 
T.  Edwin  Brown,  D.  D.,  from  November,  1863,  to  October, 
1869.  Rev.  A.  C.  Osborn,  D.  D.,  December,  1869,  to  October, 
1873;  May,  1874,  to  April,  1878,  Rev.  Thomas  Rambaut,  D.  D. 
December,  1878,  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  Fi-ank  Rogers 
Morse,  D.  D.,  assumed  charge  of  the  church. 

Since  its  organization  this  chuich  has  had  connected  with 
its  membership  nearly  1,400  different  persons;  and  it  has 
raised,  for  all  purposes,  nearly  $200,000.  It  has  always  sus- 
tained a  large  and  flourishing  Sunday-school.  For  many 
years  its  superintendent  has  been  Deacon  Theodore  Shotwell, 
a  well-known  citizen  of  our  city.  The  President  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees  is  Gtiorge  B.  FoiTester,  Esq.,  a  prominent  Baptist 
layman,  and  a  rising  business  man. 

Rev.  Feank  Rogers  Morse,  bom  in  Warner,  N.  H.,  1839; 
grad.  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1861;  Newton  Theol.  Sem.,  Mass., 
1865;  previous  locations,  Cambridge,  Lowell,  Fall  River,  Al- 
bany; is  editor-in-chief  of  N.  Y.  Watch  Tower;  came  to 
B'klyn,  1878. 


Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church.— In  the  latter  part  of  1853 
a  Sunday-school  was  commenced  in  a  vacant  store  on  the 
south  side  of  AtldSitic  ave.,  near  Nevins  street.  From  this 
beginning  resulted  the  Atlantic  Street  Baptist  Church,  which 
was  organized  June  18, 1854,  with  twenty-five  members.  The 
congregation  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  a  chapel  on 
Atlantic  st. ,  near  Powers,  at  a  cost,  including  site,  of  |6,000. 
It  was  dedicated  May  1,  1855.  It  was  a  brick  structure,  with 
300  sittings. 

Four  years  later  lots  were  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Han- 
son place  and  Portland  ave.,  and  a  large  structure  was  erected 
there.  It  was  dedicated  in  Novtmber,  1860.  On  its  removal 
to  its  new  location,  the  congregation  assumed  its  present 
name  of  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church. 

To  enlarge  the  auditorium  the  partition  walls  between  it 
and  the  lecture  and  Sunday-school  rooms  were  removed,  the 
floors  were  lowered,  and  galleries  were  constructed,  and  the 
audience-room  is  now  capable  of  seating  3,C00  persons.  A 
lecture  and  Sunday-schoolroom  stand  on  the  easterly  side  of 
the  house,  and  connected  with  it. 

The  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  Marvin  C.  Hodge,  who  entered 
on  his  labors  in  November,  1854.  His  successors  have  been 
Revs.  Robert  Lowry,  1861;  George  F.  Pentecost,  1869;  Justin 
D.  Fulton,  D.  D.,  1873;  Alexander  McFaiiane,  1877,  and 
Henry  M.  Gallaher,  LL.  D.,  1879,  who  resigned  in  1883. 

Greenwood  Baptist  Church. — In  1856,  Rev.  Heiiy  Brom- 
ley, a  missionary  from  Strong  Place  Baptist  Chmch,  with  a 
few  co-laborers,  opened  a  Sunday-school  and  established 
religious  services  in  a  hall  on  Third  ave.  Their  work  was  so 
successful  that,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1858,  thirty-one 
persons  united  in  a  church  organization,  under  the  name  of 
the  Greenwood  Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Love  was  chosen  Pastor;  followed,  Decembers, 
1859,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Page.  Ground  was  bought  on  15tU  st. 
and  Fourth  ave.,  and  the  erection  of  the  present  lecture- 
room  begun.  September,  1, 1864,  Rev.  A.  P.  Graves  became 
Pastor;  succeeded,  March,  1,  1867,  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Lawson, 
who  still  remains.  A  brick  chapel  on  15th  st.  was  dedicated 
in  April,  1863;  and  the  growth  of  the  church  was  such  that 
the  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice  was  laid  August  4, 1874, 
which  was  dedicated,  February  33,  1875.  It  is  located  on 
4th  ave.  and  15th  st.,  and  is  built  of  brick,  trimmed  with 
Coignet  stone;  the  auditorium,  is  70  by  73  feet,  semi-ciroulai-, 
with  bowled  floor,  and  a  seating  capacity  of  about  800. 
The  entire  property,  3  buildings  and  ground,  100x235  feet,  is 
free  from  debt,  and  valued  at  $70,000. 

From  1  school  and  87  scholars,  there  are  now  3  schools  and 
1,000  connected;  from  31  members,  the  chm-ch  has  grown 
to  700,  and  only  20  non-resident.  In  35  years  but  one  officer 
has  died.  Of  31  constituent  members,  22  now  Uve,  and  in 
the  25  yeai-s  only  71  have  died;  less  than  3  a  year,  with  an 
average  membership  of  over  400. 

The  church  is  noted  for  its  steady  growth,  its  temperance 
and  missionary  work;  Dr.  Lawson,  the  Pastor,  being  especially 
active  as  a  tempei-ance  editor  and  speaker. 

Rev.  Albert  G.  Lawson,  D.  D.,  born  at  New  Hamburgh, 
N.  Y.,  June,  1843;  was  Sec.  Bapt.  Nat'l  Conference,  1882; 
Clerk  L.  I.  Bapt.  Assn.,  1869-'83  ;  Moderator,  1873;  located  at 
Perth  Amboy,  1863-'6;  Po'keepsie,  1866-7;  B'klyn,  1867-'83; 
author  of  Church  Temperance  Work,  1877  ;  Tlie  Holy  Spirit, 
1880  ;  Ambition  in  the  Ministry,  1883  ;  is  temp.  Ed.  of  Na- 
tional Bapt.,  Fhila,. 

Clinton  Avenue  Baptist  Church  (near  Myrtle  ave.)  owes  its 
origin  to  the  benevolence  of  the  late  Wm.  D.  Mangam,  a 
successful  and  liberal  merchant  of  New  York,  who  died  at 
his  residence  on  Clinton  ave.,  April  3,  1868.  His  life,  alter 
his  conversion,  was  marked  by  the  noblest  generosity  to- 
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wards  all  religious  and  charitable  causes;  and,  hearing  about 
1867,  that  a  lady  of  Brooklyn  had  offered  to  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination a,  valuable  lot  on  Clinton  ave.,  if  they  would 
build  a  chapel  thereon,  Mr.  M.  bought  eight  lots  adjoining, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  build  a  chapel.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  erect  the  main  chm-ch  edifice,  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
business,  on  the  lots  adjoining  the  chapel,  and  towards  this 
he  worked  diligently  and  energetically,  but  death  claimed 
him  before  his  work  was  completed.  His  family,  however, 
took  up  the  work  he  had  commenced,  and  finished  the 
chapel,  which  is 'one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country, 
being  a  brick  structure,  50  by  90  feet  in  size,  with  brown- 
stone  trimmings,  and  of  remarkable  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  finish.  Its  cost,  including  that  of  grounds,  was  |70,000. 
Rev.  E.  T.  Hiscox,  D.  D.,  was  Pastor.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.S.  H.  Pratt. 

By  reason  of  an  imperfection  in  the  title,  the 
church  lost  its  property,  and  disbanded.  The  mem- 
bers united  with  others  from  the  Hanson  Place 
Baptist  Church,  and  formed  the  Centennial  Baptist 
Church,  which  was  organized  December  14,  1875, 
with  185  members.  The  present  Pastor,  J.  D.  Fulton, 
D.  D,,  was  called  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January 
1,1876. 

The  property  on  Clinton  ave.  was  purchased,  and 
here  the  congregation  worshiped  till  1879,  when  the 
Brooklyn  Rink,  on  Clermont  ave.,  near  Myrtle  (the 
cost  of  which  was  $127,000),  was  purchased  for 
150,000,  and  fitted  up  for  a  free  house  of  worship,  at 
an  expense  of  |9,000.  It  was  dedicated  in  December 
of  that  year. 

Rev  Justin  D.  Fulton,  D.D.,  came  to  Brooklyn, 
•n  1873,  as  Pastor  of  the  Hanson  Place  Church. 
Having  his  own  views  as  to  the  manner  of  reaching 
the  people,  and  not  meeting  with  the  favor  which 
M  desired,  he  resigned  and  org.  the  Centennial 
X'L  """^  In  1879,  the  Rink  was  bought  and 
Z  f  ^  P^«  of  worship.  The  church  numbers 
W  members,  the  Sabbath-school  about  the  same, 
ite  work  of  the  church 
voluntary  contributions. 


Sands  Street  Mission.  In  1858,  Peter 
Balen  hired  a  room  over  a  cooper's  shop,  in 
John  St.,  near  Bridge,  and  established  a  mis- 
sion school  there.  The  mission  was  taken 
in  charge  by  the  Pierrepont  Street  Baptist 
Church,  and,  after  two  years,  was  removed 
to  a  house  in  Prospect  st. ,  that  had  been  used 
as  a  dance-house. 

It  then  took  the  name  of  Prospect  Street 
Mission.  In  the  midst  of  vile  suiToundings, 
the  mission  continued  its  work  till  1868, 
when  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  children  were  takeji  to  the 
church  school,  cor.PieiTepont  and  Clinton  sts. 
In  1869,  Rev.  John  Toomath,  a  blind  man, 
who  had  been  a  missionary  here  since  1862, 
engaged  a  room  in  Sands  St.,  that  had  been 
used  as  a  lager  beer  and  billiard  saloon  ;  and 
the  mission  was  removed  to  this  place, 
■where  it  has  since  continued. 

The  Superintendents  of  this  mission,  from 
the  first,  have  been :  John  L.  Plummer, 
Thomas  Vernon,  Isaac  Davis,  J.  Leland, 
Richard  Oliver,  E.  H.  Loud,  E.  Sniffen,  W. 
R.  Anderson,  "W.  J.  Oliver,  J.  Sohriever, 
and  the  present  Sup't,  Richard  Oliver. 
Herkimer  Street  Baptist  Church  originated  in  a,  Sunday- 
school  that  was  established  by  Washington  Avenue  Church, 
in  Fulton  st.,  near  Troy  ave.,  about  1861.  A  chapel  was 
erected  for  this  mission  at  the  corner  of  Troy  ave.  and  Her- 
kimer st. ,  and  in  this  the  Herkimer  Street  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  in  1865.  In  the  summer  of  1876,  this  chapel 
was  enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  it  now  has  a  seating  capacity  of  435.  It  is  a  wooden 
structure  on  a  brick  basement. 

The  Pastors  of  this  church  have  been:  Revs.  Griscard, 

Baker,  D.D.,  Henry  Waring,  Wm.  Reid  and  John  Evans. 

Rev.  William  Reid,  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  1812; 
grad.  1839,  Conn.  Literary  Institution;  located  at  Wethers- 
field,  1839-40;  Tariffville,  1840-'44;  Bridgeport,  1845-'34;  New 
London,  1854-'01;  Greenpoint,  1861-'7;  New  York,  1867-75; 
Brooklyn,  1876-'83. 
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HISTORY  OF  KIJSTGS   COUNTY. 


SIXTH    AVENTIE    BAPTIST   CHURCH. 

Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church. — The  nucleus  of  this  church 
was  a  mission  Sunday-school,  which  was  established  in  1864, 
at  195  Flatbush  ave.,  by  a  few  members  of  the  Hanson  Place 
Baptist  Church.  Soon  afterward,  two  lots  on  the  comer  of 
Sixth  ave.  and  Lincoln  place  were  purchased,  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000,  and  a  chapel  was  erected  at  an  expense,  including 
furniture,  of  about  $6,000.  Preaching  was  added  to  the  Sun- 
day-school services,  and  Rev.  Henry  Bromley  became  preacher 
and  missionary. 

January  16,  1873,  the  church  was  organized  with  43  mem- 
mers;  and  re-organized  Feb.  8,  1873. 

Pastors :  J.  B.  Cleaver,  Feb.  12,  1873,  to  Oct.  23,  1874; 
Rev.  Rufus  B.  Kelsay  (the  present  pastor),  D.  D.,  Nov.  1, 
1875.  The  present  edifice  commenced  March  17,  1880;  ded. 
Dec.  28,  1880;  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  100  by  110  feet, 
and  seating  650  persons;  value.  $55,000.  Present  membership, 
260.  The  Sunday-school,  org.  1865;  has  37  oflBcers  and  teachers; 
400  scholars  on  the  roll;  average  attendance,  351;  566  vols, 
in  library. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Kblsat,  D.  D.,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  1842; 
studied  with  Rev.  Samuel  Haren,  and  theology  with  Rev. 
Daniel  Kelsay;  previous  locations,  Meadville,  1864-'7;  Balti- 
more, 1867-'70;  Albany,  1870-2;  Passaic,  1872-5;  came  to 
Brooklyn  in  1875 ;  in  late  war,  was  captain  for  short  time. 

Marcy  Avenue  Baptist  Church. — When  the  Washington 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  had  appointed  a  committee  to  survey 
the  field  and  look  out  for  a  favorable  opening  to  begin  a  new 
enterprise  in  the  then  Twenty-first  Ward,  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church  intimated  a  willingness  to  convey  their 
mission  interest  to  the  Baptists.  The  property,  corner  of 
Marcy  ave.  and  Monroe  st.,  consisting  of  lots  50x190  feet, 
with  the  chapel  and  Sunday-school  furniture,  was  conveyed 
to  the  Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  for  $5,000. 

Mr.  Theodore  M.  Banta  became  superintendent  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  first  regular  session  of  school  was  held  on  the  7th 
day  of  July,  1872,  with  9  teachers  and  officers  and  65  scholars. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  July  2,  1873,  the  first  prayer-meeting 
was  held.  The  seiwices  were  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Pin- 
ney,  and  the  following  were  present,  namely:  Henry  A. 
Caldwell,  Garret  Ditmars,  H.  B.  Porter,  Wm.  S.  Durbrow, 
Wm.  C.  Chapman,  Theodore  Bl.  Banta,  L.  P.  Brockett,  Geo. 
R.  Graves,  Myron  Tanner,  and  George  S.  Farmer,  the  sixfii-st- 
named  becoming  identified  as  members  with  the  church  sub- 
quently  organized.  September  39th,  1H72,  preaching  sei-vices 
were  held  for  the  first  time  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  the  Wash- 


ington Avenue  Baptist  Church.  January,  1873,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  Rev.  J.  A.  Appleton  to  preach  every 
Sabbath  evening  until  the  first  of  May.  Subsequently 
Brother  Delavan  DeWolf,  was  engaged  for  six  months  to 
preach  every  Sabbath  evening,  and  take  general  charge  of 
the  interest.  In  October,  1873,  the  prospects  appeared 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  church. 
On  the  evening  of  November  10,  1873,  a  meeting  was  held 
whereat  forty-five  persons  presented  letters  of  dismission 
from  various  Baptist  churches  (twenty-seven  being  from 
Washington  Avenue  Church). 

An  organization  was  effected  under  the  name  of  the  Marcy 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  Brooklyn ;  and,  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  held  one  week  subsequently.  Brethren  Edwin  Ives, 
Garret  Ditmars,  and  William  B.  Fox  were  elected  Deacons. 
H.  A.  Caldwell  was  elected  Treasurer,  and  EoUin  0.  Smith, 
clerk.  December  3,  1873,  an  election  for  Trustees  was  held, 
whereat  the  following-named  persons  were  chosen:  Henry 
A.  Caldwell,  John  Hills,  John  T.  Davies,  Chas.  B.  Wyckoff, 
and  Theodore  M.  Banta. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  8, 1873,  to  consider  the  subject 
of  calling  a  Pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Jeffery  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  present,  and  he  entered  upon  the  pastorate  the 
following  Sabbath,  December  14,  1873. 

The  next  evening,  December  15,  a  council  was  held  in  the 
chapel,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  Baptist  churches 
of  the  city  and  vicinity,  which  recognized  the  church  as  a 
regular  Baptist  church,  and  the  hand  of  fellowship  was  ex- 
tended to  the  church,  through  its  Pastor,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore,  of  Washington  Avenue  Church. 

In  January,  1874,  it  was  determined  to  enlarge  the  church 
accommodations.  Three  additional  lots  were  purchased, 
giving  135  feet  on  Marcy  avenue,  by  100  feet  on  Monroe  street, 
and  a  commodious  chapel  was  erected  by  Deacon  Garret 
Ditmars,  under  the  plans  and  superintendence  of  Wm.  B. 
Ditmars.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  on  the  11th  day  of 
October,  1874.  The  property  cost,  for  lots,  buildings,  and 
furniture,  $31,000,  and  consists  of  lots,  162  feet  on  Marcy 
avenue,  by  100  feet  on  Monroe  street,  with  a  frame  building, 
76  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  the  whole  costing  over  $32,000. 

Ministry:  Rev.  Dr.  Jeffery,  1873-'80 ;  H.  0.  Pentecost, 
1881-'83. 

Present  number  of  church  members,  894  ;  in  sunday-school, 
1,018. 

The  First  German  Baptist  Church  of  South  Brooklyn 
was  organized  in  1873.  The  first  place  of  worship  was  a  hall 
on  22d  St.,  neai-  3d  ave.  This  building  was  purchased  in 
1873,  and  converted  into  a  church.  In  1877,  this  property 
was  abandoned,  and  the  congregation  removed  to  Strong 
Place  Chapel,  in  Carroll  sti-eet,  near  Hoyt,  where  they  wor- 
shiped till  1881,  when  they  removed  to  a  building  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  and  Prospect  aves. 

The  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  R.  Hofflin;  followed,  in  1876,  by 
Rev.  C.  Damm,  and  he,  in  1881,  by  the  present  Pastor,  Eev. 
Hironemus. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church  (colored).— ifanoji  Street  Misswn 
was  first  established  in  East  New  York  in  1875;  and  durmg 
the  same  year  Calvary  Church  was  organized.  In  the  spmg 
of  1879,  the  congi-egation  removed  to  310  Marion  st.,  where 
they  have  since  worshiped. 

The  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  Oscar  Ritter,  succeeded,  in  1879, 
by  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  Josiah  Johnson. 

Trinity  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1875,  with  about 
thirty  members,  many  of  whom  were  from  the  Willoughby 
Ave.  Baptist  Church.  They  first  woi-shiped  in  Ridgewood 
Hall,  at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Lexington  and  Ralph 
aves.    In  1877,  Ihe  present  house  of  worship  was  built  o 
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Greene  ave.,  between  Patohen  ave.  and  Broadway.    It  is  a 
wooden  chapel,  capable  of  seating  450. 

Eev.  Dr.  Hodge  was  Pastor  during  a  year  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church;  followed,  in  1876,  by  the  present  Pastor, 
Bev.  0.  E.  Cox.  The  church  has  been  uniformly  prosperous. 
First  Church  of  Christ.— A  few  years  since,  a  number  of 
Baptists  withdrew  from  their  churches,  to  organize  a  society 
on  a  more  liberal  basis.  This  organization  was  effected,  with 
Rev.  J.  B.  Cleaver  as  Pastor.  Their  first  place  of  worship 
was  a  chapel  in  Lincoln  place,  near  Sixth  avenue.  Here  the 
congregation  worshiped  till  the  autumn  of  1881,  when  they 
purchased  the  house  of  worship  of  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  in 
Sterling  place,  near  Seventh  avenue.  It  is  a  brick  structure 
with  a  brown-stone  front,  and  it  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  1,000.    Its  estimated  value  is  $65,0.00. 

Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  October,  1881. 
It  consists  of  200  members,  mostly  from  the  Washington 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Their  present  place  of  worship  is 
Adelphi  Academy,  on  Lafayette  Avenue,  comer  of  St.  James' 
place.  The  church  has  purchased  lots  on  Lafayette  avenue, 
opposite  this  Academy,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  whereon  to  erect 
a  church  building  in  the  near  future. 

VoAoxs:  J.  Wheaton  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  until 
1883 ;  Rev.  John  Humpstone  until  ;present  time. 

Rev.  John  Humpstone  received  his  education  at  Madison 
University  and  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  at  Upland, 
Penn.  He  has  presided  over  churches  in  Philadelphia  and 
Albany  with  rare  acceptability,  and  has  a  reputation  for  elo- 
quence and  scholarship  not  wholly  confined  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical organizations  which  he  has  heretofore  represented. 

The  Central  Baptist  Church,  So.  6th  st.,  cor.  8th,  E.  D.  In 
June,  1865,  forty  persons  obtained  letters  of  dismission  from 
the  Krst  Baptist  Church,  Williamsburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  new  church.  July  7th  the  church  organized 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Central  Baptist  Church,  WilUams- 
burgh.    (See  illustration,  page  1077.) 

The  first  Pastor  was  Eev.  Thomas  S.  T.  Hanna,  who  began 
his  pastorate  Aug.  1st,  1866.  He  was  ordained  Sept.  13th,  in 
the  house  of  worship  previously  owned  by  the  Reformed 
Church,  on  the  comer  of  So.  2d  and  4th  streets,  which  the 
church  had  previously  purchased.  Mr.  Hanna  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  March,  1870. 

The  church  united  with  the  Hudson  River  Association 
South,  June  18th,  1866;  but  united  with  the  Long  Island  Bap- 
tist Association  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  June  27th, 
1867. 

The  Rev.  John  Duncan,  D.  D.,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  became 
Pastor  of  the  church  July  3d,  1870,  and  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion until  May,  1873. 

lie  church  edifice  and  lots  were  sold  in  May,  1873,  from 
which  date  services  were  held  in  the  hall  over  the  gas  com- 
pany's ofSce,  corner  of  So.  2d  and  4th  streets,  until  May, 
1874. 

Rev.  Christopher  Rhodes,  of  New  York  city,  became  Pastor 
Jan.  Ist,  1874.  At  that  time  the  church  numbered  147  mem- 
bers. The  congi-egation  becoming  too  large  for  the  hall,  a  tent 
^Tas  erected  the  following  May  on  Broadway,  in  which  the 
church  met  during  the  summer. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  meeting-house  comer  of 
So.  5th  and  8th  streets.  May  4th.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
June  1st.  The  first  service  was  held  in  the  lecture-room,  Sun- 
day Sept.  27th,  and  the  house  was  dedicated  April  13th,  1875. 
iho  house  is  of  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  60  by  100  inside; 
18  of  Phila.  pressed  brick,  trimmed  with  light-colored  stone; 
seats  850;  and  cost,  with  the  adjoining  pai-sonage,  $85,000. 

ine  church  numbers  550  communicants.  The  Sunday- 
school,  of  which  F.  C.  Linde  is  the  superintendent,  numbers 


639  scholars,  and  59  officers  and  teachers,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  470. 

The  church  contributes  liberally  to  various  benevolent  ob- 
jects, being  exceeded  in  the  amount  of  its  contributions  by 
six  only  of  the  churches  in  the  L.  I.  Association. 

The  church  entered  their  new  house  with  about  200  mem- 
bers, with  a  debt  of  $45,200.  The  debt  has  been  reduced  grad- 
ually to  $3,000,  all  of  which  will  be  paid  in  Sept.  next. 

Rev.  Cheistopheb,  Rhodes,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  1831; 
located  in  Phenix,  E.  I.,  1855-'61;  Providence,  1861-'4;  New 
York,  1866-'74;  Brooklyn,  1874-'84;  author  of  address  bef.  N. 
Y.  S.  S.  Assn.  Semi-Centen.  Sermon  of  Stanton  street  Church, 
New  York. 
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The  First  Baptist  Church,  Greenpoint. — In  1847,  there  were 
about  thirteen  Baptists  living  in  Greenpoint,  who,  feeling  the 
need  of  worshiping  according  to  Baptist  usage,  organized  a 
church  with  nine  members  in  the  old  Origen  house  in  Frank- 
lin avenue.  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  and  others  supplied  the  pulpit 
until  1849,  when  a  small  house  was  built,  costing  about  $700, 
seating  one  hundred  persons.  Preaching  was  continued  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Peter  Boyce  oflSciated  from  July,  1851,  to 
April,  1853,  when  he  desired  to  relinquish  the  charge;  but  the 
church  voted  that  "Mr.  Peter  Boyce  be  continued  as  our 
Pastor  for  an  unlimited  time."  Mr.  Boyce  was  ordained 
Feb.  22d,  1855,  but  resigned  soon  after.  During  his  ministry 
the  house  was  enlarged  to  40  by  80  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $800,  and 
the  membership  increased  to  41.  Rev.  J.  Y.  Aitchison  was 
Pastor  from  July,  1855;  to  Sept.,  1856;  Robert  Carr  to  Sept., 
1857,  Kelsy  Walling,  to  Sept.,  1859;  Alfred  Harvey,  1860-'l; 
William  Reid,  Sept.,  1861,  to  March,  1857;  during  his  pastor- 
ate new  lots  were  secured,  and  a  neat  brick  edifice  built,  and 
large  numbers  added  to  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  T.  Booths,  from  1867  to  1875,  and  the  present 
Pastor,  Rev.  D.  Henry  Miller,  D.  D.,  from  1875  to  1884.  The 
church  numbers  about  500  members,  besides  a  large  and 
flourisliing  Sabbath-school.     It  sustains  several  missions. 

Rev.  D.  Henby  Miller,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey, 1837;  was  educated  in  High  school,  Boston," and  Phiner's 
Clas.  Acad.;  grad.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1845;  Pastor  at  No. 
Stonington,  Ct.,  1847-'9;  Yonkers,  1849-'57;  Meriden,  1857-'62; 
Trenton,  1864^'7;  Elizabeth,  1867-'73;  Lowell,  1872;  New  York, 
1873-'5;  Brooklyn,  1875-84.  He  was  in  service  as  Chaplain  of 
15th  Conn.  Vols.,  1863-'4.  Editor  Baptist  Memorial  several 
years;  author  of  History  of  Early  Baptists  of  Mercer  County. 

Concord  Baptist  Church  (Colored)  was  organized  May,  1847, 
in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Maria  Hampton,  then  residing  in  Fan:  st. 
The   membership   consisted  of  five  persons  only,  and  Pu3v. 
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Sampson  White  was  their  Pastor.  They  hired  the  Uris  Hall, 
then  opposite  the  City  Hall,  for  about  a  year.  Lots  were 
bought  on  Concord  st. ,  where  a  meeting-house  was  erected 
which  yet  remains. 

The  membership  increasing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old 
building,  the  church,  in  1873,  purchased  their  present  property 
on  Canton  st.  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000,  and  renovated  and  furnished  it  anew.  The  member- 
ship,  Dec,  1883,  is  560,  with  a  very  interesting  Sunday-school. 
There  is  also  connected  with  the  church  a  Female  Home 
Missionary  and  Dorcas  Society,  a  Mutual  Relief  Society,  a 
Young  People's  Social  Union,  and  a  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
The  Pastors  have  been  :  Revs.  Sampson  White,  whose 
pastorate  commenced  in  1847;  Leonard  Black,  1851;  Simon 
Bundick,  1853;  Sampson  White,  1857;  Wm.  J.  Bamett,  1862; 
and  the  present  Pastor,  WiUlam  T.  Dixon,  1863. 

Rev.  William  T.  Dixon,  bom  in  New  York ;  licentiate  of 
Abyssinian  Bap.  Ch.,  N.  Y.;  located  Bklyn,  1863;  Cor.  Sec. 
N.  E.  Bapt.  Mission  Convention. 

The  Harrison  Ave.  German  Baptist  Church,  originated 
in  a  Mission  Sunday-school,  undertaken  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Bap.  Ch.,  of  New  York,  in  a  private 
house  on  Harrison  ave.,  E.  D.  In  1878,  they  rented  the 
chapel — specially  built  for  their  use — which  they  still  occupy. 
The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  C.  Damm,  then  Pastor  of 
the  Ger.  Ch.  of  South  Brooklyn;  and  by  other  preachers 
from  New  York  city.  Although  few  in  numbers  and  weak 
in  means,  they  finally  called  the  Rev.  H.  Trumpp,  Pastor  of 
the  Ger.  Bap.  Ch.,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  entered  upon  this 
charge  May  1,  1881.  On  the  23d  of  same  month,  they  org.  as 
a  church,  with  47  members;  and  in  the  next  month  were 
duly  recognized  by  a  council  of  the  Bap.  Church  of  Brooklyn 
and  vicinity.  The  growth  of  the  church,  since  that  date,  has 
been  very  steady  and  encouraging.  The  membership  is  now 
(July,  1883)  99.  The  chapel  seats  about  200;  but  is  too  small 
and  insufficient  for  their  purposes.  The  Sunday-school  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  with  an  enrollment  of  250  scholars 
and  24  teachers;  and  would  be  larger,  if  it  had  larger  accom- 
modations. The  church  is  a  self-sustaining  one — united  in 
action — in  much  need  of  a  larger  edifice,  and  deserving  of 
the  sympathy  of  its  sister  churches. 

First  Swedish  Baptist  Church  of  Brooklyn  was  organized 
Jan.,  1884,  with  a  membership  of  94,  who  withdrew  from  the 
Swedish  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  to  organize  a  church 
of  their  own  in  Brooklyn.  Services  are  held  in  a  hall  at  16 
Smith  street.    Rev.  Mr.  Lundin  is  the  Pastor. 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  was  formed 
March  19,  1839;  of  14  members.  Rev.  John  Jones  was 
Pastor,  1839-'40,  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Frey,  1840-'41,  the  church  at 
that  time  numbering  30  persons.  Meetings  were  held  in  the 
District  School-house,  and  the  Village  Court-house,  untU  a 
frame  structure  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  5th  and  South 
1st  streets,  and  dedicated  June  29,  1843. 

Ministry :  Rev.  Lawson  Muzzey,  Sept.  15,  1841,  to  Nov.  8, 
1843;  Rev.  A.  P.  Mason,  1844r-'49.  Under  his  ministry,  the 
church  erected  the  fine  structure  on  the  corner  of  5th  and 
South  5th  sts.,  Dr.  Spencer  H.  Lowe  preaching  the  sermon  of 
dedication  June  1,  1849;.Morgan  J.  Rhees,  D.  D.,  1850-53; 
Samuel  Baker,  D.  D.,  1834-'65;  John  B.  Brohett,  D.  D.,  1865 
-'73;  Daniel  Read,  LL.  D.,  1877-'80;  Daniel  C.  Eddy,  1881- 
'84. 

In  1883,  the  church  purchased  lots  of  land  on  Lee  ave., 
corner  of  Keap  street,  where  it  proposed  at  once  to  erect  a 
new  church  edifice. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  531.  The  church 
edifice  is  valued  at  $40,000;  will  seat  800  persons;  is  of  gothic 
style,  and  has  all  the  conveniences  of  such  a  structure.     The 


FIRST   BAPTIST   CHUKCH,   5th  AND   SOUTH  6th  STS. 

church  supports  the  Hope  Mission,  and  a  flourishing  Sunday- 
school  in  a  chapel  on  Maujer  street. 


The  following  Baptist  Clergymen  are  residents  of  Brooklyn: 

Rev.  RuFUS  Lewis  Perry,  bom  in  Tenn.,  1834;  studied  at 
Kalamazoo  Coll.,  Mich;  grad.  Kal.  Theol.  Sem.,  1860;  located 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1861;  St.  Catherine's  (Ont.),  1863-'4; 
Buffalo,  1865;  Editor  and  pub.  of  National  Monitor,  formerly 
Ed.  of  People's  Journal  and  American  Baptist,  N.  Y.;  located 
in  B'klyn,  1868. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Hughes,  bom  in  Great  Britain;  grad.  from 
Madison  Univ. ,  N.  Y. ,  1877 ;  previous  locations,  Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  1860-'3;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1866-'9;  Newark,  N.  J.,  1869-'74; 
Brooklyn,  1874^'84;  author  of  Studies  in  Mark;  contri6utor 
to  Homiletic  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  born  in  CorneUsville,  Pa.,  1802; 
gi-ad.  WestTheo.  Sem.,  Allegheny  (Pa.),  1830;  located  Pitts- 
burgh; Akron,  O. :  Springfield,  O.;  was  School  Director,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ;  author  of  Mormonism  Exposed,  On  Baptism,  and 
other  works:  ed.  Christian  Witness,  Pittsburgh. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  B.  Taylor,  bom  in  New  York;  grad.  N.  T. 
Univ.  1848;  was  engaged  in  Mission  Work  in  Kansas,  1860-'7; 
Author  of  Berean  Articles,  1875-'83. 

Rev.  Francis  Arthur  Douglass  was  born  in  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y.,  1824j  gi-ad.  Amherst  Coll.  1851,  and  Newton  Theol. 
Sem.  1854  ;  Sec.  Amer.  &  Foreign  Bible  Soc,  1879-'83;  previous 
locations,  Nellore,  India,  1855-'65;  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  1865-'9; 
Piqua,  O.,  1869-'73;  Lebanon,  O.,  1873-'5;  Cincinnati,  1875-'9; 
came  to  Brooklyn  1879. 

Rev.  Joseph  B.  Breed,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  1807;  grad, 
Newton  Theol.  Sem,  1839;  located  Virginia,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  ;  came  to  Brooklyn  1877. 

Rev.  Henry  L.  Morehouse,  born  in  Stanford,  N.  Y.,  1834; 
grad.  Univ.  Rochester,  1858;  Rochester  Theol.  Sem.,  1864; 
Trustee  of  Kalamazoo  CoU.,  1870;  Cor.  Sec.  N.Y.  Bapt.  Union 
for  Ministerial  Education,  1877-'9 ;  Cor.  Sec.  Amer.  Bapt.  Home 
Mission  Soc,  1879;  located  E.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  1864-73; 
Rochester,  1873-'9;  Brooklyn,  1879-'84;  author  Baptist  Home 
Missions  in  America. 

Rev.  Halsey  W.  KNAPP,  D.  D.,  born  in  New  York;  grad. 
Conn.  Lit.  Inst.,  Suffleld;  was  trustee  of  Madison  Univ.,  1859- 
'68;  located  at  West  Farms,  1858;  Jersey  City,  1859-'65;  New 
York,  1865-'70;  Brooklyn,  1875-83. 

Rev.  Henry  Bromley,  born  in  Norwich,  Ct.,  1812;  gra  . 
Hamilton  Lit.  and  Theol.  Inst.,  1838;  located  in  Conn. 
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30  years  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn; 
enKaged  in  Church  extension  and  Sunday-school  work. 

Eev  C.  Gr.  Roberts,  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  1842;  grad. 
Liberia  Coll.,  1862;  located  at  Since,  Liberia,  1878-'80;  came  to 
B'klyn,  1880;  pastor,  1880-'4 

Rev.  John  Fiatel  Biqelow,  A.  M.,  (Roch.  Univ.,  1856), 
p  D  (Vermont  Univ.  1864);  was  born  inPaxton,  Mass.,  1818; 
studied  Brown  Univ.,  Columbia  College,  and  Univ.  Berlin, 
Germany:  located  Bristol,  R.  I.,  1848;  Middleboro,  Mass., 
1855;  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  1860;  St.   Albans,  Vt.,  1866;  was 


Pres.  Ti-ustees,  Pierce  Acad.,  Mass.,  and  other  institutions; 
Assistant  Prin.  Athenasum  Sem.  for  Young  Ladies,  B'klyn, 
1868-'80;  author  of  pub.  sermons  and  Synthetic  Method  of 
Study. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Bengless,  born  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  1836;  grad.  Lewis- 
burg  (Pa.)  Univ.,  1860;  Pres.  New  York  Cremation  Society, 
1881-3;  located  Pawtuxet,  R,  I.;  Chaplain  2d  R.  I.  Vol.  Inf., 
1864.  Chaplain  U.  S.  Navy,  1864-'84;  author  ot  Islam  and 
Ottoman  Empirt,  1876,  Incineration,  1883;  located  Brooklyn, 
1877. 


EVANGELICAL    AND    LUTHERAN    CHURCHES. 


The  German  Evangelical  Church,  Schermerhorn  Street. — 
In  1843  a  few  German  residents  of  Brooklyn  began  religious 
Bervices  in  their  own  language  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 
From  tills  beginning  sprang  the  first  German  church  in  the 
city,  which  was  org.  in  1845,  under  the  above  name;  the 
members  being  from  the  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 
denominations.  During  their  occupancy  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  a  house  of  worship  was  erected  on  Schermerhorn 
street,  near  Court,  of  brick,  and  seating  300.  In  1863  the 
buflding  was  enlarged  to  45  by  80  feet,  increasing  the  sittings 
to  500. 

Pastms :  Walzer,  Dr.   Winklemann,   1845  ;  Revs. 

MiUer,  1846  ;  Herman  Garbechs,  1847-'65  ;  J.  Bank,  1866-'71  ; 
C.  F.  Hausmann,  1871-75  ;  and  the  present  Pastor,  Theodore 
Dresel,  1875-'84. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  an  English  Sunday-school,  on 
Sunday  morning,  with  300  scholars,  and  by  a  German  Sunday- 
school  in  the  afternoon,  with  200  scholars.  A  private  German 
and  English  day-school  is  kept  by  L.  Goebel,  with  50  to  60 


St,  Johannes'  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  cor.  Graham 
avenue  and  Ten  Eyck  street,  org.  1843,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Delke.  At  first  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  Pastor's 
house.  No.  128  Scholes  street.  In  1844  they  met  in  a  wooden 
building,  at  the  comer  of  Graham  avenue  and  Remsen  street. 
In  1846  funds  were  raised  for  a  new  church,  mostly  from  the 
congregation  itself,  and  the  building  completed  in  1847. 

In  1883  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church  on  Maujer  street, 
near  Humboldt,  was  laid,  which  is  of  Philadelphia  brick,  in 
pure  Gothic  style,  60  by  100  feet,  with  belfry  and  spire  165 
feet  high.  The  interior  is  severely  Gothic,  with  hardwood 
finish.    The  cost  was  $50,000. 

mnutry:  Revs.  Delke,  1843;  Schwarz,  1843-'50  ;  Beisel, 
^engat,  1850 ;  Pole,  1850-'54  ;  Christian  J.  Weisel,  1854-'76  ; 
Tucker,  1876-'78;  P.  Beyer,  1880-'84. 

B«v.  C.  J.  Weisel  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  who  had  felt  it 
™  duty  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
^Tery  creature,  and  went  as  a  missionary  among  the  Jews  of 

ew  York.    In  1854  he  was  caUed  as  Assistant  Pastor  to  St. 

onannes  Church;  misunderstandings  arose,   so  that  Rev. 

andf "^    /  ^"''°°  °^  ^^^  congregation,  withdrew  in  1855, 

lormed  a  new  church  on  the  corner  of  Scholes  street  and 

church  *T"^'  ^^""""^  ^''-  ^'■-  ^^^^^^  ^^®*°^  °^  ^^^  °^^ 
died  a'    Z'\^^^^  ^i**!  great  acceptance  for  24  years,  and 

April  12,1876,  universally  mourned. 
Oedfw  "'^°°^''°°'»iected  with  the  church,  of  which  G. 
tbeteLiheTs    ^^*^'^^°^^'''  °-  ^'^"^^  and  Mr.  Use,  have  been 

organSiltl'  ^J^"SelicaI  Lutheran  Congregation  was 
'"  ioo<.    Some  of  the  more  active  members  were  : 


Christian  Koch,  Henry  H.  Lettmann,  Henry  Feis,  James  L. 
Jensen,  David  Plath  and  Henry  Gundlach.  They  at  first 
held  divine  services  in  Union  Hall,  on  Manhattan  avenue ; 
then  in  a  small  church  on  Leonard  street.  In  1869  the 
foundation  of  their  church  was  laid;  material,  wood;  cost, 
$16,000;  seating  capacity,  350;  church  membership,  about 
600  communicant  members;  Sunday-school,  300. 

Ministry :  Rev.  O.  Kaselitz,  1867-'76 ;  Rev.  Theo.  Heisoh- 
mann,  1876-'83;  Rev.  F.  W.  Oswald,  1883. 

There  is  also  a  parochial  school,  having  60  scholars  and  2 
teachers.  Since  April,  1883,  services  are  held  in  the  English 
language  on  Sunday  evenings.  A  Ladies'  Missionary  Society 
is  also  connected  with  the  church. 

The  Zion  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Henry 
street,  near  Clark,  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Frederic 
William  Tobias  Steimle,  aided  by  Jacob  Goedel.  A  room 
for  worship  was  first  hired  in  Franklin  Building,  cor.  Nassau 
and  Fulton  streets,  in  1855;  when  in  1856  more  ample  quarters 
in  the  JuvenUe  High  School  on  Washington  street,  and  then 
Concert  Hall  on  Henry  street,  was  purchased,  and  dedicated 
November  30, 1856.  The  cost  of  this  building  was  $14,000; 
and  about  $12,000  were  expended  on  repairing  and  refitting 
it.  Mr.  Steimle  was  Pastor  till  his  death,  Feb.,  1879.  In  the 
following  June  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  F.  C.  Hennicke, 
was  ca,lled.  A  school  has  been  maintained  (both  in  German 
and  English)  in  connection  with  this  church. 

St.  Matthew's  English  Lutheran  Church,  corner  of  Clin- 
ton and  Amity  sts.,  was  organized  in  1858,  and  first  wor- 
shiped in  a  hall;  then  in  the  church  building  on  Atlantic 
ave. ;  then  in  State  st.  Having  purchased,  in  1879,  the  build- 
ing corner  of  Clinton  and  Amity  sts.,  from  the  South  Pres- 
byterian Church,  they  now  hold  regular  services.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  its  Pastors :  Revs.  William  Hull,  1858-'61 ; 
John  Kuhns,  1861-'3;  I.  K.  Funk,  D.  D.,  1863-'72;  A.  Stewart 
Hartman,  1872-'4;  J.  L  Burrell,  1874-'6;  M.  W.  Hamma,  D.D., 
1877-82  ;  J.  C.  Zimmerman,  since  December,  1882.  Seating 
capacity,  800.  Present  membership,  about  200.  The  Sunday- 
school  numbers  over  200.  This  church  has  English  services, 
and  belongs  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  Lutheran  Church  accepts  the  Augsburg  Confession 
as  a  correct  exhibition  of  its  creed.  This  church,  though 
conservative,  is  evangelical  and  progressive,  being  identified 
with  the  cause  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  questions  of  moral  reform.  Its  present  Pastor, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Zimmerman,  was  born  in  Ohio,  1851 ;  grad.  Mt. 
Union  (O.)  Coll.,  1874,  and  Wittenberg  Sem.,  1876  ;  previous 
location,  Osborne,  O.,  1876-82;  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1882. 

On  Nov.  10,  1883,  the  400th  Anniversary  of  Martin  Luther's 
Birthday  was  celebrated  in  this  church,  in  which  many 
Protestant  clergymen  of   Brooklyn  participated.     The  caU 
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ST.   MATTHEW'S   ENGLISH    LUTHERAN    CHUHCH. 


was  signed  by  300  ministers.  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beeoher, 
Drs.  Thomas,  Peck,  and  Behrends  made  the  principal  ad- 
dresses on  the  hfe  and  -work  of  the  great  Reformer.  The 
church  was  too  small  for  the  large  audience,  and  many  were 
turned  away. 

St.  John's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1866.  The  congregation  worshiped  in  a  Methodist 
church  in  Third  ave.,  till  1867,  when  their  present  house  of 
worship  was  completed  and  dedicated.  This  is  in  Prospect 
ave.,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  aves.  It  is  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, with  a  brick  basement,  which  is  used  for  a  parochial 
school.    The  church  has  a  seating  capacity  of  850. 

The  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  A.  Reidenbach,  followed,  in.  1868, 
by  Rev.  E.  J.  Geise,  and  he,  in  1873,  by  the  present  Pastor, 
Rev.  J.  Helmuth  Sommer. 

The  parochial  school  was  established  in  1866.  Instruction 
is  given  in  both  the  German  and  English  languages,  and  it  is 
both  relgious  and  secular  in  character.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  125.  -V 

St.  Peter's  German  Lutheran,  Walworth  st.  and  DeKalb 
ave.,  was  organized  in  1865.  Services  were  first  held  in  a 
small  chapel  in  Skillman  st.,  near  Park  ave.  In  1868,  the 
church  removed  to  Park  Avenue  Chapel.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  bought  in  May,  1870,  from  the  Puritan  Congrega- 
tional Society.  It  is  a  frame  structure,  50  by  110  feet,  in- 
cluding the  school  building  in  the  rear,  and  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  600.  The  number  of  communicants  is  about  900. 
There  are  two  Sunday-schools  of  over  500  children.  In  1879, 
a  gallery  and  organ-loft  were  added,  and  a  new  organ  pur- 
chased.    In  1880,  the  auditorium  was  frescoed  and  decorated. 

In  1868,  a  parochial  school  was  established  ;  and,  in  1878,  a 
new  school  building  erected,  adjoining  the  church.  This 
school,  in  English  and  German,  has  3  teachers  and  100 
scholars.  ^ 

Ministry :  Revs.  John  Zapf,  1865-'8;  Dr.  Schubert,  Jan.- 
Oct.,  1868;  Robert  C.  Beer,  1868-'9  ;  Clias.  Goehling,  1869-'78  ; 
John  J.  Heischmann,  1878-'84. 


Rev.  John  J.  Heischmann,  bom  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.  1858  • 
grad.  Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  Coll.,  1876,  and  Phila'.  TheoL  Sem.,' 
1879  ;  is  Sec'y  of  Home  Mission  Soc.  of  Luth.  Ch.,  of  N.  y!' 
editor  of  B'klyn  Luth.  Ch.  News,  1878-'83;  EuropeanLMm 
1882;  located  in  B'klyn,  1878. 

St.  Luke's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1870.  The  first  place  of  worship  was  a  hall  in 
Cumberland  st, ,  betwen  DeElalb  and  Lafayette  aves.  During 
the  year  1870,  the  congregation  purchased  from  the  Simpson 
M.  E.  Church,  for  $14,000,  the  church  building  on  Carlton 
ave. ,  near  Myrtle.  This  building  was  repaired  and  renovated 
at  an  expense  of  about  $3,500,  and  an  organ  was  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  In  1879,  $1,000  were  expended  on  the 
Sunday-school  rooms. 

A  parochial  school  was  commenced  in  1870 ;  and,  in  1878, 
a  school-house,  adjoining  the  church,  was  built,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000.  In  this  school,  instruction  is  given  in  German  and 
English.  The  school  has  four  teachers  and  seventy  scholars. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Baden  has  been  the  Pastor  from  the  organization 
of  the  church. 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  in  1872.  Its 
first  place  of  worship  was  a  hall  in  Columbia  street,  near 
Woodhull.  In  1876,  a  church  edifice  was  erected  at  the  comer 
of  Henry  street  and  Third  place.  It  is  a  brick  structure  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  600.  Its  cost,  including  site,  was 
$15,000. 

The  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  Robert  Neumann,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1878  by  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  John  Huppen- 
bauer. 

The  Norwegian  Seamen's  (Lutheran)  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  July,  1878.  The  first  place  Of  worship  was  a  hall  on 
the  corner  of  Van  Brunt  and  President  streets.  In  February, 

1879,  the  church  property  of  the  WiUiam  street  M.  E.  Church, 
between  Richard  and  Van  Brunt  streets,  was  purchased  for 
about  $11,000. 

In  addition  to  the  ch>irch  services  a  reading-room  is  main- 
tained here  for  such  Norwegian  sailors  and  others  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  in  the  port.  Here  they  are  kept  from 
the  evil  influences  that  so  generally  surround  that  class  of 
people. 

Rev.  O.  Asperhem  was  the  first  Pastor,  succeeded  August, 

1880,  by  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  A.  Mortensen. 

Our  Saviour's  (Danish)  Evan.  Luth.  Church,  for  Brooklyn, 
New  York  and  vicinity.  The  Danish  Evan.  Luth.  Mission 
had  its  beginning  in  July,  1873,  when  the  Eev.  A.  L.  J. 
Soholm,  from  Denmark,  org.  a  congregation  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.  His  labors,  though  extended  to  various  places  in  the 
States  of  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Mass.,  were  yet  mostly  devoted  to 
this  Perth  Amboy  enterprise,  and  to  the  Danish  emigrants 
arriving  at  Castle  Garden.  In  Perth  Amboy,  a  Uttle  frame 
church  (St.  Stephen's  Danish  Luth.)  was  erected;  and  Mr.  S. 
labored  there  until  May,  1878,  when  he  removed  to  Wau- 
paca, Wis. ,  to  take  charge  of  the  Danish  Luth.  Church  there. 
He  was  succeeded  at  Perth  Amboy  by  Rev.  R.  Andersen;  but 
as  the  congregation  had  mostly  gone  to  the  West,  the  church 
there  was  broken  up.  Mr.  Andersen,  therefore,  turned  his 
attention  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  held  his  first  mission  ser- 
vice to  his  countrymen,  July  10,  1878,  in  a  house  (previously 
usedasa  Ger.  Bap.  Church),  No.  137  Twenty-second  st.,  near 
3d  ave.  Sept.  15,  he  opened  a  mission  in  HarmoniaHau, 
Van  Cott  avenue,  Greenpoint,  E.  D.,  preaching  also  in  JN.  K. 
to  emigrants  and  seamen.  Subsequently  the  Greenpoint 
meetings  were  held  in  St.  Johannes'  Ger.  Evan.  Luth.  Churcn, 
in  Leonard  street,  between  Greenpoint  avenue  and  Colyer  st 
In  the  Spring  of  1879,  he  commenced  mission  meetmgsm^^ 
street,  Brooklyn,  in  a  hall  caUed  "Augsburg  Chapel,  occu- 
pied by  the  Mission  S.   S.  of  the  Bng.  Luth.  St.  Matthews 
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Ciiuroh  in  Amity  street.  Mr.  Andersen  went  to  Denmark  in 
Jan.  1881,  returning  in  May  to  the  care  of  the  "  Augsburg 
Chapel"  mission  (which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Dutch  Eef.  denomination  in  connection  with  the  12th  St.  Ref . 
Church)  and  the  Greenpoint  Mission.  In  1883,  a  regular  mis- 
sion was  begun  in  Jersey  city,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
"Augsburg  Chapel"  enterprise  became  established  in  its  own 
building  (a  iwo-story  brick  house),  No.  193  Ninth  street,  the 
first  floor  being  converted  into  a  neat  little  church,  and  the 
second  floor  occupied  as  a  parsonage.  This  new  home  was 
dedicated  under  its  present  name,  on  Sunday,  Feb.,  1883;  and 
at  the  first  confirmation  held  within  its  walls,  April  15,  four 
persons  were  confirmed.  Two  days  later  the  mission  was  duly 
org.  as  a  congregation,  which  was  incorporated  June  6th,  and 
now  numbers  about  40  families  and  some  single  persons.  Its 
memberahip  extends  over  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Greenpoint, 
Hoboken,  &o.,  and  its  affairs  are  managed  by  nine  trustees. 
The  church  seats  100  persons,  and  though  plainly  furnished, 
possesses  (by  gift  of  a  friend)  a  fine  altar-piec^etc.  There  is, 
also,  a  prosperous  Sunday-school.  ^ 

This  church  stands  in  connection  with  the  uanish  Luth. 
Church,  both  in  Denmark  and  America,  and  with  the  Luth. 
Church  in  general.  Its  work  is  primarily  among  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  churches,  and  those  who  remain  about  the  ports 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  city  for  awhile,  before 
going  West. 

Eev.  Rasmds  Andersen,  born  1848,  at  Vedelshave,  Den- 
mark; grad.  High  school  in  Ryslinge,  1871;  came  to  this 
land  in  June,  1871,  as  the  missionary  of  "the  Society  for 
Preaching  the  Grospel  to  Danes  in  America,"  and  a  similar 
society  for  preaching  to  Danish  sailors;  completed  his  theol. 
education  at  the  Augsburg  Sem.  at  Marshall,  Wis.;  was 
ordained  June  26,  1872;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Danish 
Evang.  Luth.  Church  in  America,  1872;  and  Secretary  of 
Synod  for  some  years ;  author  of  History  of  Evang.  Church; 
formerly  in  Waupaca  and  Three  Bivers,  Wis.,  1873-'78; 
fettled  in  Brooklyn  September,  1878. 

Grace  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  at  present 
worshiping  in  a  haU  on  the  N.  E.  cor.  Broadway  and  4th 
St.,  was  org.  March  17,  1881.  It  is  the  only  English  Luth. 
Church  in  Eastern  Dist.,  and  the  second  in  Brooklyn;  St. 
Matthew's  being  the  other.  The  communicant-members 
number  about  50,  although  a  much  larger  congregation  is  in 
regular  attendance.  Sunday-school  has  about  50  scholars, 
and  is  growmg.  The  church  is  connected  with  the  Synod  of 
N.  Y.  and  N.  J.,  and  is  supported  by  the  Home  Mission 
Boai-d  of  the  Gen.  Synod  of  the  Evan.  Duth.  Ch.  Officers  : 
Rev.  G.  P.  Behringer,  Pastor;  John  Brissell,  J.  Fred.  Van- 
denfauge,  Elders;  Geo.  Meier,  Jacob  MoUer,  Geo.  Tonjes, 
Charles  Niemeyer,  Deaems;  L.  R.  Stegman,  C.  R.  Henry,  J. 
H.  Fahrenholz,  J.  A.  Beyer,  G.  Tonjes,  H.  Dick,  Trustees. 
Sunday-school:  Supt,  G.  F.  Behringer;  Asst.  Supt,  C.  R. 
Henry;  Seo.,  Geo.  Meier;  Treas.,  Chas.  Niemeyer. 

Rey.  GlOEGB  F.  Behringer,  born  in  New  York,  Oct.,  1846; 
pad.  Cornell  Univ.,  1869,  and  Univ.  Leipzig,  1878;  was  Ass't 
ftof.  German,  etc.,  at  Cornell,  1869-'70,  and  Prof.  Rhetoric 
at  Howard  Univ.,  1874-'75;  previous  locations,  Indianapolis, 
i877-78;  Des  Moines,  1879-'81;  author  of  Life  of  Luther; 
came  tK)  Brooklyn,  1881.  (- 

Harrison  Ave.  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of 

ofT  T""  ^^^  °''^'  J^^a'^y  10'  1876,  through  the  labors 
Kev.  K  Glaesen,  Missionary,  who  preached  at  first  in 
PM  a!  ,  ^  Harrison  ave.  Messrs.  G.  A.  Sebohner, 
uTtn  .  '  ^™''*  ^^^'  ^-  Boyen  andUbich  Baxth  were 
Mtounders  and  first  trustees.    Three  lots  were  secured  in 

March?  I^r"^'^^*^''''''^'^™"®"  ^^'1  Middleton  streets, 
.  i«?B;  and  the  erection  of  the  present  parsonage  com- 


menced (cost  $3,500),  in  the  second  floor  of  which  church- 
services  were  held.  These  accommodations  soon  proving  too 
small,  a  church  edifice,  90  by  43  feet,  frame,  in  a  partly 
Gothic  style,  was  erected.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  July  8, 
1877,  and  the  chm-ch  ded.  Sept.  13,  1878.  It  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  500,  and  cost  about  $12,000.  The  first  Pastor, 
Ml-.  E.  Glaesen,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Schnatz,  May  1, 
1879.  He  Remained  two  years,  during  which  the  church 
prospered;  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  F.  Kurtz,  the  present 
Pastor;  the  congregation  having  increased,  in  two  years, 
from  130  to  170  members.  The  church  sustains  a  Sunday- 
school  of  over  400  children.  The  services  are  all  in  the 
German  language.  ^  , 

St.  Mark's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Evergreen  ave., 
op.  Jefferson,  org.  1868.  The  church  is  a  wooden  structure, 
seating  500  persons,  with  a  parsonage;  is  worth  about 
$20,000,  and  is  free  from  debt.  Rev.  G.  A.  Schmith,  Pastor, 
from  1868  to  March,  1871;  Rev.  August  E.  Fi-ey,  from  March, 
1871,  to  1884.  The  church  has  prospered,  and  numbers  now 
1,000  communicants;  500  Sunday-school  scholars;  sustaining 
St.  Mark's  parochial  school  of  six  teachers  and  300  scholars. 

Mr.  Feet,  a  native  of  Germany,  born  in  1844;  educated  in 
Basse,  Switzerland.  He  was  first  located  in  Ghent,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1868-'71.  He  is  the  author  of  Chrstl.  Volks- 
Biblidhek  and  Missions  Bibliothek,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, also  Editor  of  the  Evang.  Luth.  Mission  Blatt  for  8 
years,  and  of  Vergissmeinnicht. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Emmanuel  Church  was  founded  in 
January,  1875,  by  Rev.  F.  T.  Koerner,  with  twenty  members. 
Services  were  first  held  in  Tuttle's  building;  afterwards  the 
church  on  South  Eighth  and  First  streets  was  purchased.  It 
is  a  brick  structure,  35  by  50  feet,  and  had  been  first  a 
Presbyterian  and  next  a  Jewish  church.  ; 

The  edifice  was  refitted,  and  the  congregation  now  numbers 
six  hundred;  whUe  the  Sunday-school  has  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  and  the  day  school  has  a  hundred  pupils. 
The  congregation  helps  support  the  German  Home  for  the 
Destitute  and  Hospital,  at  East  New  York,  and  Mr.  Koerner  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  both  Institutions.  The  church 
belongs  to  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States, 
which  includes  about  a  thousand  ministers. 

German  Evangelical  Mission  Church  in  Hopkins  St. — The 
first  attempt  for  the  gathering  of  a  German  mission  in  the 
31st  Ward  in  Brooklyn  was  made  in  the  year  1868.  In 
Throop  ave.,  between  Hopkins  and  EUery  sts.,  the  English 
brethren  have  a  Mission  Chapel  (Sunday-school  building) 
which  they  offered  to  the  Germans  for  their  services.  Mis- 
sionary Hones  was  called  to  the  work,  but  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful. The  second  attempt  was  made  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1868,  when  Rev.  Henry  Loesch  was  called  as  a  minister; 
but  he  had  to  resign  in  a  short  time  (Feb.  10,  1870),  for  want 
of  hearers  and  success. 

On  the  15th  of  July  tho  present  Pastor,  Rev.  John  Meury, 
accepted  the  call.  He  is  a  man  of  uncommon  energy,  pow- 
erful oratorical  talent,  and  high  cultivation,  together  with 
personal  cheerfulness  and  piety.  He  went  to  work  with  zeal 
and  courage.  The  meetings  and  services  were  attended  with 
growing  interest,  and  soon  the  locality  was  too  small  to  hold 
the  hearers.  On  Jan.  6th,  1871,  the  session  resolved  to  build 
a  church  edifice.  In  May,  1871,  the  congregation  was  incor- 
porated under  its  present  name.  Three  lots  in  Hopkins  st.,  be- 
tween Throop  and  Sumner  aves.,  were  purchased,  and  the 
building  commenced.  On  the  23d  of  Feb.,  1873,  the  new 
church  was  consecrated  and  occupied.  The  building  is 
constructed  in  the  most  solid  manner,  thoroughly,  of  brick, 
50x85.  The  spacious  main  hall  has  wide  galleries  all  around 
and  can  accommodate  14,000  persons.   The  basement  consists 
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of  large  lecture-room,  and  two  school-rooms  for  160  scholars 
of  the  parochial  school.  The  congregation  also  owns  a  par- 
sonage, 20x50;  brick  building  with  French  roof.  The  church 
and  parsonage  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  |40,800.  The  con- 
gregation numbers  at  the  present  time  about  675  members. 
The  Sunday-school  is  regularly  attended  by  700-800  children. 
The  parochial  school,  with  a  German  and  an  English  teacher, 
has  180  scholars  now.  The  church  is  connected  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Brooklyn;  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
fully  self-sustaining. 


Other  Lutheran  clergymen  residing  in  Brooklyn  are: 

Rev.  J.  P.  Beyee,  born  in  Germany,  1832;  grad.  Concordia 

(Mo.)  College,  and  St.  Louis  Theol.  Sem.,  1855;  was  Pres.  of 

Eastern  District  Synod  of  Missouri;   formerly  at  Memphis, 

Tenn.,1855-'58;  Altenburgh,  Mo.,  1858-'63;  Chicago.  1863-'70; 


Pittsburgh,  1870-'80;  Brooklyn,  April  8,  1880-'84;  editor  Lur 
theran  Child's  Paper. 

Rev.  H.  Daegenbe,  born  in  Brunswick,  Germany  1822' 
grad.  Holzminden,  1841;  and  in  theol.  at  Univ.  Qottingen,' 
1844;  Memb.  Exam.  Com.  of  Ministerium  of  New  York.' 
Pastor  St.  Mark's,  N.  Y.,  1856-'82;  in  Brooklyn  as  Emeritus" 
Oct.,  1882. 

Kev.  Cahlslen  Hausleen,  born  in  Norway,  1856;  grad. 
Christiana  Coll.,  1874,  and  Christiana  Univ.,  1880;  located 
Brooklyn,  1883. 

Rev.  Andreas  Mobtensen,  born  in  Norway,  1849;  grad. 
Giertsen's  CoU.,  Christiana,  1872;  in  theol.  at  Royal  Fredrik's 
Univ.,  1877;  teacher  of  Theol.  Hist,  and  Lang.,  Christiana; 
Pastor  Norweg.  Luth.  Seamen's  Ch.,  in  New  York,  1880. 

Rev.  Albert  Rodell,  bom  at  Grand  Island,  N.  Y,  1853; 
grad.  Augustana  Coll.  (111.),  1875,  and  Augustana  Theol.  Sem..' 
1877;  editor  Augustana  Observer,  New  York;  located  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  1877-'80;  Brooklyn,  1880-'84. 
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CHURCH    OF    THE    SAVIOUR,    (umitabian.) 

First  Unitarian  Congregational  (Church  of  the  Saviour), 
north-east  cor.  Pierrepont  st.  and  Monroe  PI.  Unitarian  ser- 
vices were  first  held  in  Brooklyn  in  1833,  before  which  time, 
those  of  liberal  religious  views  were  accustomed  to  attend  the 
First  Unit.  Ch.  in  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  Several  meetings 
of  those  interested  were  held  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  a 
church  org.,  comprising  the  following  among  its  members: 
Josiah  Dow,  Seth  Low,  John  Frost,  W.  H.    Gary,   Alex.    H. 


Smith,  Wm.  H.  Hale,  Chas.  Woodward,  Henry  Leeds, 
Thos.  "Woodward,  Geo.  Blackburn,  Geo.  S.  Gary,  P.  G. 
Taylor,  Rich.  W.  Dow,  Jas.  Walters,  Joshua  Jolford 
and  Geo.  B.  Archer.  The  first  public  services  were 
held  Aug.  17,  in  Classical  HaU,  Washington  st.  Rev. 
David  Hatch  Barlow  was  installed  Pastor  Sept.  17, 
1834.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard;  "a  preacher 
and  poet  too,  of  no  ordinary  gifts.  Able,  cultured 
and  graceful,  he  won  sincere  respect  for  his  talents, 
as  also  afifectiouate  esteem  for  his  devotion  to  his 
parishioners."  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
July,  1887.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Frederick 
West  Holland,  from  April  1,  1838,  to  April  1,  1842; 
who  also  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  of  Cambridge 
Divinity  School,  "and  by  excellent  gifts,  intellectual 
attainments,  earnest  piety  and  great  energy,  was  well 
fitted  for  his  work  in  life. "  MeanwhUe,  through  some 
differences  which  had  arisen,  a  Second  Unitarian 
Society  was  formed  Dec.  2,  1840,  by  twenty-two 
persons,  in  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum.  Rev.  F.  A.  Farley 
was  installed  Pastor  of  the  new  society  Aug.  1,  1841 ; 
and  it  was  incorporated  Nov.  1,  1841,  with  these 
Trustees:  Wm.  H.  Gary,  Chas.  Woodward,  Thos.  A. 
Morrison,;Geo.  Collins,  Ben.  Blossom,  Wm.  K.  Tucker, 
L.  W.  Thomas,  Joshua  Atkins  and  Joseph  L.  Brigham. 
Mar.  22,  1842,  the  two  churches  were  united  under 
Dr.  Farley  as  Pastor  and  worshiped  in  the  HaU  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  until  April  2,  1844.  The 
Trustees  of  the  United  First  Unitarian  Church  were: 
Seth  Low,  President;  William  H.  Gary,  Peter  G. 
Taylor,  Davit  Felt,  Charles  M.  Olcott,  L.  W.  Thomas, 
Joseph  L.  Lord,  John  Greenwood  and  George  B. 
Granniss.  A  plot  of  land  on  Pierrepont  st.  and 
Monroe  Place  had  been  purchased,  and  a  new  and  elegant 
church  erected,  which  was  consecrated  April  24, 1844,  as  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour.  In  Nov.,  1863,  Dr.  Farley  preached 
his  f areweU  sermon,  after  twenty  years'  pastorate.  His  suc- 
cessor, Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
installed  Sept.  28,  1864.  In  1865  the  society  established  its 
Furman  st.  Mission  School,  and  about  the  same  time,  aided 
largely  in  '  forming  the  Brooklyn  Christian  Liberal  Umon. 
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In  1865-'6,  a  beautiful  chapel  adjoining  the  church  was 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  $20,000,  besides  extensive  repairs 
to  the  church.  In  1867,  it  dismissed  a  number  of  its  families, 
for  the-purpose  of  establishing  a  new  society  of  its  faith  in 
South  Brooklyn,  and  gave  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  Unity 
Chapel.  It  has  about  300  communicants  and  a  Sabbath- 
school  of  thirty  teachers  and  200  scholars. 

Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Farley,  born  in  Boston  1800; 
grad.  at  Harvard  1818;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar  1831; 
grad.  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1827;  settled  at  Providence 
1828-'41;  came  to  Brooklyn  1841;  author  of  Unitarianism  in 
V.  S.;  Unitarianism  Defined;  History  of  Brooklyn  and  L.  I. 
Sanitary  Fair,  1864;  resigned  pastorate  1863. 

Second  Unitarian  Church.— The  society  org.  Nov.  5,  1850; 
held  its  first  public  service  April  30,  1851,  in  the  Brooklyn 
Female  Academy,  and  continued  to  meet  there  until  the 
building  was  burned  in  January,  1858.  The  society  then 
occupied  the  Brooklyn  Institute  for  a  few  months;  and  next 
the  Brooklyn  Athenaeum,  until  March,  1858,  when  a  church 
edifice  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Congress  streets  was 
completed.  Of  cruciform  shape,  in  the  Anglo-Italian  style, 
with  fine  stained  windows  and  beautiful  interior  decorations, 
it  is  an  attractive  building,  and  was  the  first  departure  in 
Brooklyn  from  conventional  church  architecture.  Eev. 
Samuel  Longfellow,  a  younger  brother  of  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow, served  as  Pastor,  with  great  acceptance,  from  Oct.  26, 
1853,  till  April  29, 1860,  when  he  resigned  for  rest  and  re- 
cuperation. Rev.  N,  A.  Staples  succeeded  him  Nov.  6,  1861, 
and  served  as  Pastor  until  his  death  in  Feb.,  1864.  Rev.  John 
W.  Chadwiok  was  ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  in  Dec, 
1864,  and  continues  to  officiate  till  the  present  time.  His 
ministry  has  been  highly  successful  and  the  church  is  pros- 
perous. This  society  has  always  represented  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  rationalistic  element  of  Unitarianism. 


Rev.  John  White  Chadwiok  was  born  in  Marblehead, 
1840:  grad.  Bridgewater  Normal  School  1859:  Cambridge 
Theol.  Sem.  1864;  author  of  The  Man  Jems;  Faith  of  Season; 
Bible  of  To-Day;  Some  Aspects  of  Religion ;  Belief  and  Life; 
Origin  and  Destiny;  Book  of  Poems. 

Third  Unitarian  Congregational  Society  (Unity  Chapel). 
—September  30,  1867,  thirteen  persons  assembled  at  a  private 
house  in  Eyerson  st.  (to  take  the  initiatory  steps  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  society  of  the  Liberal  Faith  in  Central 
Brooklyn),  in  response  to  a  call  published  by  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Putnam,  Pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society.  The  first 
Sunday  services  were  held  October  6,  1867,  in  an  upper  room, 
over  a  fish  market,  on  the  corner  of  Classon  and  Fulton 
aves..  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Farley  preaching  in  the  morning  to  an 
audience  of  fifty,  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam  in  the  evening,  to 
about  the  same  number.  At  the  same  place,  on  Dec.  3,  1867, 
some  thirty  persons  org.  the  Third  Unitarian  Society.  A 
Sunday-school  had  been  organized  on  the  29th  of  October 
previous. 

Revs.  E.  J.  G-alvin  and  H.  C.  Badger  supplied  the  church 
during  its  earlier  months.  The  preaching  of  Rev.  Robert 
CoUyer,  Oct.  11,  1868,  gave  impetus  and  influence  to  the  new 
organization.  It  was  materially  aided  by  the  First  Unitarian 
Society,  in  its  beginnings.  Seven  lots  on  Classon  ave.  and 
Lefferts  st.  were  purchased,  and  the  corner-stone  of  Unity 
Chapel  was  laid  Sept.  4,  1868.  The  dedication  services  were 
held  Dec.  9,  1868.  The  chapel  and  lots  cost  $25,716.  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Camp  was  installed  as  the  first  Pastor,  Oct.  6, 
1869,  and  has  since  continued  to  officiate  in  that  capacity 
with  marked  success. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp  was  bom  in  Windsor,  Ct.,  1837; 
grad.  Meadville  (Pa.)  Theol.  Sem.,  1863  ;  Pastor,  Toledo,  O., 
1864-'9 ;  came  to  Brooklyn,  1869 ;  was  Chaplain  Corps 
d'Af  rique  in  late  war. 


UNIVERSALIST    CHURCHES. 


For  many  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  Univer- 
ealist  church  in  Brooklyn,  there  were  those  here  who  be- 
longed to  the  society  and  congregation  in  New  York  city, 
and  for  whose  convenience  meetings  were  held  from  time  to 
time,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  under  the  mmistry  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Mitchell,  Sawyer  and  others.  FinaUy,  in  1841, 
Messrs.  William  Burbank,  Hiram  K.  Haskins,  Wm.  Raynor, 
Edwin  Smith,  and  Morris  Reynolds  decided  to  rent  a  haU,  on 
the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Cranberry  sts.,  owned  by  Hon. 
George  Hall,  which  they  occupied  for  several  Sabbaths,  with 
preaching  by  Mr.  Sawyer  and  others.  This  experiment 
proving  successful,  they  applied  for  the  rent  of  the  haU  for 
the  term  of  a  year.  By  this  time,  however,  much  opposition 
had  been  aroused  among  the  orthodox  denominations  in  the 
city,  and  the  further  use  of  the  hall  was  denied  them  by  its 
owner,  on  the  ground  that  "  Brooklyn  was  bad  enough  with- 
out having  UniversaUsm  preached  in  it."  At  this  juncture, 
however,  the  First  Unitarian  Society  offered  the  use  of  their 
olMch,  a  smaU  frame  building,  in  Adams  st.,  with  organ 
M  furniture  included.  This  was  accepted  ;  and,  under  the 
preachmgof  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas,  the  society  gained  mem- 
oers,  and  determined  to  have  a  building  of  their  own.  Not 
Demg  strong  enough  to  effect  this,  however,  eight  gentle- 
men, viz.,  Abner  Chichester,  A.  C.  Thomas,  Wm.  Burbank, 
wm.  Kaynor,  Hiram  K.   Haskms,   E.   Winchester,   B.   A. 


Brewster,  and  Morris  Reynolds,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  last  named,  purchased  lots  on  the  north-west  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Pineapple  sts.,  on  which,  in  January,  1843,  they 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  building,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  used  as  stores  ;  and  the  upper  part,  including  a 
small  building  adjoining,  for  Sunday-school  purposes,  was 
leased  to  the  society  for  twenty-one  years,  with  renewals,  at 
1600  per  annum.  This  building  was  first  opened  and  occu- 
pied June  22,  1843,  by  the  newly  incorporated  society. 

The  First  Universalist  Socitty  (Church  of  the  Restora- 
tion).—The  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas  officiated,  from  the  Fall  of 
1842,  until  about  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Thayer.  In  the  great  fire  of  1848,  the  building  was  burned  ; 
and  the  society,  having  disposed  of  their  lots  on  favorable 
terms,  purchased  lots  and  erected  an  elegant  new  edifice,  on 
the  south-east  corner  of  Monroe  place  and  Clark  st.,  at  a 
cost,  including  lots,  furniture  and  organ,  of  about  $30,000. 
In  1851,  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by 
Rev.  H.  E.  Nye,  who  remained  until  1857,  and  was,  in  turn, 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard.  During  the  early  part 
of  his  ministry,  another  Universalist  Society,  called  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  was  formed  by  some  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  society.  In  the  early  part  of  1868,  a  removal 
farther  up  town,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  parish,  was 
determined  upon;  and,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  edi- 
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tice  was  sold  to  the  Swedenborgians  for  $40,000,  leaving  the 
society  with  a  net  balance  of  about  |30,000.  Mr.  Blanchard 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  society,  January  1,  1869. 

The  Church  of  Our  Father.— In  1868,  the  Fourth  Society 
(or  Church  of  the  Redeemer)  became  consolidated  with  the 
first  society  under  this  name.  In  the  Spring  of  that  year, 
Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes  became  Pastor,  and  a  chapel  was  erected 
on  Clermont  ave.  He  resigned  in  1869,  and  Rev.  H.  R.  Nye 
was  recalled  in  1870.  In  1879,  the  chapel  was  sold  to  the 
Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  church  building, 
on  State  st. ,  near  Hoyt,  was  occupied  during  one  year.  In 
1880,  Mr.  Nye  resigned,  and  the  congregation  removed  to  the 
Conservatory  Building,  corner  of  Fulton  St.  and  Bedford 
ave.,  where  they  have  since  worshiped. 

Lots  were  purchased  at  the  corner  of  LefEerts  place  and 
Grand  ave.,  and  a  fine  church  edifice  erected  in  1883.  The 
main  audience-room  is  70  by  80  feet,  and  the  vestry,  or 
Sunday-school  room,  30  by  60  feet ;  and,  as  the  latter  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  main  room,  the 
total  seatings  will  accommodate  1,300  persons.  The  pews  are 
arranged  on  the  amphitheatre  plan.  The  style  of  architec. 
ture  is  Byzantine;  the  material  used,  Trenton  pressed  brick, 
terra  cotta  trimmings,  and  ornamental  stone.  The  roof  is  of 
slate,  and  the  ceiling  of  iron,  resting  on  columns.  The  pews 
and  all  interior  fittings  are  of  hard  wood.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  windows  of  stained 
glass.  The  church  includes  in  its  plan  commodious  parlors, 
dining-room  and  kitchen.  The  architect  is  Mr.  L.  B.  Valk, 
whose  system  of  ventilation  is  used  in  the  building.  A 
square  tower,  100  feet  in  height,  rises  from  the  Fulton  st. 
side  of  the  building.  The  entire  cost  is  about  $35,000.  The 
present  Pastor,  Rev.  A.  J.  Canfleld,  entered  on  his  duties  in 
May,  1881.    The  condition  of  the  society  is  prosperous. 

About  the  year  1870,  a  mission  was  established,  and  a 
chapel,  called  The  Centenary  Chapel,  was  erected  in  Nos- 
trand  avenue;  and  here  services  were  held  during  several 
years.  This  mission  finally  became  united  with  the  Church 
of  Our  Father,  and  a  mission  school  was  established  in 
Broadway. 

Mr.  Cakfield  was  born  in  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  1840; 
grad.  Union  Coll.  Theol.,  Canton,  N.  Y. ;  ord.  1863  ;  previous 
location.  Concord,  N.  H. ;  frequent  contrib.  to  The  Leader, 
etc.,  etc. 

All  Souls' Universalist  Church,  South  9th  st.,  near  Fourth. 
— This  society,  originally  known  as  the  First  Universalist  So- 


ciety of  Williamsburgh,  was  started  with  nineteen  members 
in  April,  1845,  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  residents  of  the 
village  of  Williamsburgh,  who  had  formerly  been  connected 
with  the  Orchard  St.  (N.  Y.)  Society,  of  which  Eev.  Dr, Thomas 
J.  Sawyer  was  then  Pastor.  The  first  services  weie  held  in  a 
small  chapel  on  Second  street.  The  little  band  worshiped 
there  for  three  years,  grovring  in  numbers,  until,  in  1848  at 
a  cost  of  $7,000,  a  church  was  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  South  Third  streets. 

The  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  Henry  Lyon,  who  served  till 
1849,  succeeded  by  Rev.  Day  K.  Lee,  until  1854.  In  1856 
Rev.  Bernard  Peters,  of  Cincinnati,  was  called  and  served 
with  much  efficiency  until  1868.  Rev.  A.  J.  Canfield  served 
as  Pastor  for  five  years,  and  was  followed,  in  1870,  by  Eev. 
Almon  Gunnison,  who  yet  occupies  the  pastorate. 

In  May,  1873,  the  present  church  edifice,  known  as  All 
Souls'  Church,  was  dedicated.  Two  years  later,  a  new  chapel 
was  erected.  The  church  property  extends  through  the  entire 
block,  the  church  facing  on  South  Ninth  st.,  the  chapel  on 
South  Tenth,  the  two  joined  together  in  the  rear.  The  build- 
ings are  commodious,  having  all  the  appointments  necessary, 
and  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
They  are  free  from  debt. 

The  first  trustees  of  the  society  were :  George  Eicard, 
William  B.  Miles,  Joseph  Stanley,  William  DUUngham, 
Theophilus  W.  Smith,  Milton  Wooley,  Amos  Smith. 

The  first-named  of  these,  George  Ricard,was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  holding  the  office  for  thirty-five  years  until 
his  death.  A  marble  memorial  tablet  was  erected  by  his  rela- 
tives in  the  church,  commemorative  of  his  life  and  works. 

The  church  organization  has,  at  the  present  time,  upwards 
of  three  hundred  members,  the  Sunday-school  numbering 
four  hundred. 

The  following  are  the  present  officers  of  the  church :  Eev. 
Almon  Gunnison,  D.  D.,  Pastor;  B.  W.  Wilson,  Wm.  H. 
Gaylor,  E.  S.  Seeley,  George  H.  Fisher,  Wm.  E.  Bailey, 
Clarence  E.  Lyon,  James  B.  Perkins,  Trustees. 

B.  W.  Wilson,  George  B.  Moulton,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Jarvis, 
Supts.  of  the  Sunday-school.  A  Young  Peoples  Association, 
and  other  auxiliary  organizations,  are  maintained. 

Rev.  Almon  Gunnison,  D.  D.  (St.  Law.  Univ.),  was  born 
in  Hallo  well.  Me.,  1844;  grad.  Tuft's  Coll.  and  St.  Lawi-enoe 
Univ.  Theol.  Dept.,  1868;  is  Trustee  of  St.  Law.  Univ.; 
located  at  Bath,  Me.,  1868-'71;  B'klyn,  1871-84;  author  of 
Rambles  Overland,  1883;  Assoc.  Ed.  of  Christian  Leader. 


JEWISH    SYNAGOGUES. 


Congregation  of  Beth  Israel. — To  obviate  the  incon- 
venience of  crossing  to  New  York  to  attend  worship,  a  small 
number  of  Israelites,  in  1856,  organized  an  independent  con- 
gregation in  Brooklyn,  with  M.  Erlich  as  President.  A  room 
was  hired,  and  services  were  conducted  by  such  clergymen  as 
could  be  procured,  till  Rabbi  Joel  Alexander  became  Pastor. 
A  building  for  a  synagogue  was  erected  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Solomon  Furst,  Esq. ,  on  the  corner  of  State  st.  and 
Boerum  pi.,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  It  was  completed  and 
dedicated  Aug.  31,  1863. 

A  school  was  established  for  the  instruction  of  children  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  it  has  continued  at  intervals  since. 

The  congregation  was  at  first  strictly  orthodox;  but,  in  1879, 
it  adopted  certain  reforms.  Rabbi  Alexander  was  succeeded 
by  Rabbi  Adolph  Ressler. 


The  Congregation  of  Beth  Elohim,  founded  in  OctoBer, 
1861,  by  a  secession  from  the  Congregation  Israel,  is  mamly 
composed  of  German   Israelites.     Shortly  after,  they  pur- 
chased the  edifice  formerly   known  as  Calvai-y  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Pearl,  between  Concord  and  Nassau 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  |5,100;  which,  together  with  an  expenseot 
$3,000  for  alterations,  was  cheei-fully  borne  by  acongregation 
of  only  fifty  members.     This  edifice  was  dedicated  March  W, 
1863;  and  in  February,  1870,  the  fine  edifice  previously  oc- 
cupied by  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  inSchennerhorn 
between  Powers  and  Nevins  streets,  was  purchased,  at  a  cos 
of  $55,000.  Previously  to  this  time,  also,  the  congi-egationM 
conducted  their  religious  services  according  to  the  o"™ 
ritual;  but  they  adopted,  and  on  the  19th  of  February,  18(«, 
inaugurated  the  moderate  reform  services. 
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In  1871  the  building  was  repaired  and  remodeled,  and 
family  pews  were  substituted  for  the  former  seats.  An  organ 
was  at  this  time  purchased.  George  Brandenstein  has  been 
theEabbi  in  chai-ge  from  the  founding  of  the  congregation; 
and  to  Moses  Hess,  Samuel  Hess  and  S.  Rosenburg,  this  con- 
gregation is  largely  indebted  for  its  prosperity. 

Temple  Israel,  in  Greene  ave.,  bet.  Carlton  and  Adelphi.  — 
A  number  of  intelligent  Hebrews  of  Brooklyn  assembled 
Nov.,  1869,  at  30  Douglass  street  (A.  Fleischauer's),  and  or- 
ganized a  temple  whose  services  are  in  English,  except  the 
Psalms.  Their  first  place  of  worship  was  the  rooms  now 
occupied  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Fulton  ave.  and  Gallatin  place, 
occupied  Jan.  1,  1870.  The  present  temple  was  purchased 
from  the  "Church  of  the  Redeemer  "in  1878.  Its  seating 
capacity  is  800.  The  membership  is  about  70  families.  The 
Sunday-school  has  100  children.  The  first  Rabbi  was  Rev. 
B.  C.  Lewin,  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lasker,  1874-'76;  Rev.  S. 
Moshe,  1876-'80;  Rev.  E.  M.  Caapman,  1880-'84. 

Rev.  Edward  Maurice  Chapman,  born  in  London,  Eng., 
1854;  grad.  Jews'  Coll.  inTheol.  and  London  Univ.,  1874;  was 
Prof,  of  Hebrew,  East  London  College,  1872;  Asst.  Supt.  Heb. 
Orphan  Asylum,  New  York,  1877-78;  located  at  Hartford, 
Ct.,  1878-'80;  B'klyn,  1880-84. 

Congregation  Temple  Beth  Elohim,  Brooklyn,  E.  B. — 
The  congregation  Beth  Elohim,  now  worshiping  in  the 
beautiful  Temple  on  Keap  st.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  was  started 
about  30  years  ago,  by  15  Israelites,  who  met  every  Sabbath 
and  holidays,  in  a  modest  place  of  worship  on  the  North  side 
of  Williamsburgh,  for  which  the  annual  rent  of  $150  was 
piid.  To  become  a  member  of  that  religious  society,  the 
payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  $3,  and  the  annual  contribu- 
tion of  |6,  was  required.  The  first  officiating  Hasan  (Reader) 
of  the  Congregation  was  Mr.  Barnard. 

As  the  Jewish  population  increased  in  Williamsburgh, 
this  Congregation  became  stronger  in  membership,  till  they 
were  able  to  buy,  in  1860,  the  building  on  thacorner  of  South 
First  and  Eighth  sts.,  now  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
"Emanuel."  This  they  reconstructed;  and  it  served  to  the 
Congregation  as  a  Synagogue  till  1876,  when  it  was  sold  to 
tlie  above-named  congregation,  and  the  Temple  on  Keap  st. 
was  dedicated. 

In  the  old  Synagogue,  Mr.  Eiseman,  an  old  member  of  the 
Congregation  performed  the  ministerial  duties  for  a  number 
of  years;  and  then,  in  succession,  Revs.  Gotthold,  Ruljin  and 
others  ofaciated.  The  form  of  worship  was  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  ritual.  "When  the  Congregation 
resolved  to  adopt  the  ritual  of  the  modern  reform  school,  a 


considerable  number  of  the  conservative  members  withdrew, 
and  formed  a  separate  orthodox  Congregation,  whose  Syna- 
gogue is  on  Johnson  ave.  Since  that  time  a  new  era  has 
begun  for  the  Beth  Elohim  Congregation.  The  new  Temple 
on  Keap  st.,  near  Division  ave.,  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000;  its  size,  60x100  feet;  its  seating  capacity  about 
800;  and  its  material,  Philadelphia  brick,  with  brovsm-stone 
trimming.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest  Jewish  house  of  wor- 
ship In  Brooklyn,  and  is  counted  among  the  handsomest 
edifices  of  the  "City  of  Churches." 

The  first  regular  Rabbi  and  preacher  of  this  Congregation 
was  Rev.  Dr.  Grossman,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Schwab, 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  ministry  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The 
present  Rabbi  of  the  Temple  is  the  Rev.  L.Wintner,  Dr.  Ph., 
who  has  occupied  the  Beth  Elohim  pulpit  since  October,  1878, 
and  is  also  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school. 

The  number  of  Sabbath-school  pupils  has  increased,  mak- 
ing necessary  alterations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Temple  for 
the  purpose  of  more  school-room  accommodations;  and  re- 
quiring also  naore  salaried  teachers. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Congregation  are  :  Pres.,  Moses 
May;  V.  Pres.,  M.  Hessberg;  Treas.,  N.  Bernstein;  Seo'y,  H. 
Meyers.  Trustees :  M.  Kessel,  Morris  Adler,  Ph.  Strauss,  I. 
Igelheimer,  Henry  Newman,  M.  Levy.  Rabbi,  Rev.  L. 
Wintner,  Ph.  Dr.;  Reader,  Rev.  E.  Halff;  Sexton,  I. 
Smith. 

Rev.  L.  Wintner,  Ph.  D.,  A.  M.,  born  in  Hungary,  1834, 
studied  in. Imp.  Univ.,  Vienna,  and  Jena  Univ.,  Germany, 
and  Rabbinical  schools  ;  grad.  Univ.  Tubingen,  Germany; 
came  to  America  1863;  teacher  theol.  and  modern  languages 
in  Mobile,  Louisville,  Jackson  and  St.  Paul;  minister  in  St. 
Paul,  1871-'3;  and  Detroit,  1873-6  ;  was  in  Europe,  1876-'8; 
came  to  Brooklyn,  1878. 

Other  Rabbis  residing  in  Brooklyn  are:  Rev.  Dr.  I.  Mayer, 
born  1809,  in  Bavaria;  grad.  Theol.  Sem.  atFrankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1834  ;  former  locations  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Hart- 
ford, 1870;  author  of  Ben  Sirah,  1853;  Hebreio  Grammar, 
1856  ;  Source  of  Salvation,  1874  ;  located  in  Brooklyn,  May, 
1883. 

Rev.  Sal.  Moshe,  born  in  Germany,  1843;  grad.  from 
Royal  Sem.  1860,  and  Theol.  Sem.  at  Breslau,  1863;  previous 
locations,  Germany  and  New  Orleans,  La. ;  came  to  Brooklyn 
1874. 

Ahavis  Achim. — A  society  of  reformed  Jews  of  the  Eastern 
District  was  established,  and  their  Sepher  Tore,  or  Book  of 
the  Law,  dedicated  at  the  hall,  corner  of  Meserole  and  Ewen 
streets,  August  31,  1869 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Christian  Church  of  the  Evangel.— In  1860,  a  movement 
was  inaugurated  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward  of  Brooklyn,  then 
the  village  of  Greenpoint,  to  estabUsh  a  religious  body  which 
Should  be  independent  of  existing  sects,  and,  at  the  same 
ime,  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  all  Christians  and  Chris- 
iiian  work. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Corwith  and  others,  an 
ganization  was  effected  under  the  name  of  the  Greenpoint 

^Wion  Society,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  a  carpenter's 

shop  m  Eokford  St.,  on  June  24.  1860. 

numh  ^'^'^'''^°°^  ^^*  °°^^'  '^^^'^  ^**'^  ^^'^  enterprise,  and  a 
nrof  "'  ^^'^^'^^  became  identified  with  it  by  letter  and 
1  oiessionof  faith.    Elder  Moses  Cummings  was  connected 


with  the  society  for  a  year  and  a  half,  after  which  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Rev.  I.  C.  Tryon  and  others  until  August  8, 
1863,  when  E.  W.  Lockwood  was  chosen  to  preach.  About 
this  time  the  old  house  standing  on  the  cor.  of  Leonard  and 
Collyer  sts.,  formerly  owned  by  the  Baptist  Church,  was 
hired  by  the  society,  which  on  Jan.  5,  1863,  directed  its  pur- 
chase. On  March  1,  1863,  the  trustees  were  authorized  to 
buy  two  lots  in  Leonard,  near  Meserole  st.,  and  move  the 
building  thereon.  This  having  been  effected,  the  house  was 
repaired,  and  on  April  11,  1863,  ded.  At  the  same  time 
E.  W.  Lockwood  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  re- 
signed June  13,  1864.  Rev.  S.  S.  Nason  commenced  his  work 
in  June,  1865,  but  died  in  the  following  August.    Rev.  E,  G, 
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Hauleubeok,  of  New  York  City,  preached  six  months,  begin- 
ning with  January,  1866. 

In  July,  1866,  the  society  secured  Mr.  Martyn  Summerbell 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year;  Dec.  20,  1867,  he  was  or- 
dained; May  4,  1868,  five  persons  were  baptized  (by  immer- 
sion) by  the  Pastor. 

To  promote  acquaintance  in  the  now  growing  congrega- 
tion, a  "Ladies'  Social"  was  inaugurated  on  July  15,  and 
Nov.  10,  1869.  May  25,  1869,  under  a  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  congregation  adopted  the  legal  title  of  the  Fint 
Christian  Cong.  Church,  of  Oreenpoint,  and  was  consolidated 
with  the  Suffolk  St.  Church  of  New  York  City. 

In  Nov.,  1872,  the  church  adopted  its  present  Manual, 
and,  with  permission  of  the  Supreme  Court,  received  its 
present  name,  The  Christian  Church  of  the  Evangel. 

From  this  time  forward  the  growth  of  the  church  under 
Mr.  Summerbell's  pastorate  was  constant  and  healthful.  In 
1875,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  edifice.  In  1876,  the  old 
house  was  removed  to  the  rear  and  remodelled;  and  on  Sept. 
28,  1876,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid,  the 
M  isonic  Order  and  the  New  York  State  Christian  Asso.  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremonies.  The  plan  of  building  only  as 
the  bills  were  met  was  strictly  adhered  to;  and,  on  Christmas, 
1878,  the  edifice,  furnished  and  carpeted,  vras  formerly  ded. 
for  worship  Tlie  building  is  semi-Gothic,  covering  two  city 
lots,  and  will  seat  about  400.  It  is  substantially  constructed, 
with  frame  filled  to  the  plates  with  brick,  and  iinished  out- 
side with  wood.  The  inside  finish  is  of  hard  wood,  chestnut, 
oak  and  black  walnut.  It  is  conveniently  supplied  with 
baptistery  infant  class,  and  retiring  rooms,  and  is  connected 
with  the  chapel  at  the  rear.  The  tasteful  effect  of  its  interior 
furnishings,  contrasting  well  with  the  stained-glass  windows, 
is  much  admired.  The  tower,  surmounted  with  belfry  and 
gilded  cross,  rises  to  the  altitude  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet. 

In  July,  1880,  Mr.  Summerbell  resigned  to  take  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Franklin  St.  Christian  Church  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  after  a  service  of  exactly  fourteen  years.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  Rev.  E.  A.  Hainer  commenced  his  labors  and  still 
remains  Pastor. 

Rev.  Edwin  A.  Hainer,  born  in  Burford,  Ont.,  1856;  grad. 
New  Market  High  Sch.,  1874;  Christian  Bib.  Inst.,  1880;  lo- 
cated New  Market,  1874;  West  Eimelburg,  1875;  Franklin, 
1876;  Brooklyn,  1880. 

Other  ministers  of  the  Christian  denomination  are; 

Rev.  John  Ball  Cook,  born  at  Livingston,  N.  J.,  1804; 
grad.  Succasunna  Acad.,  N.  J.,  1829;  and  Newton  Theol. 
Sem.,  1833;  located  Cincinnati,  Middletown,  Rochester, 
Binghamton,  Brooklyn,  1869;  author  of  Reviews,  Tracts, 
and  Diagram  of  Prophecy. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenbor- 
gian).— Lay  services  were  commenced  at  private  parlors  in 
April,  1850,  by  some  twenty-five  Swedenborgians,  and  con- 
tinued for  about  a  year.  In  May,  1857,  the  hall  of  the  Acad- 
emy on  Clinton  street,  near  Pierrepont,  was  secured  as  a 
place  of  worship,  and  the  occasional  services  of  a  minister 
were  enjoyed.  In  Oct.,  1838,  Mr.  James  E.  Mills,  alioentiate, 
of  Boston,  became  minister,  and  a  society  under  the  above 
name  was  organized  June  15,  1859.  The  increase  of  members 
rendered  a  removal  to  the  Athenseum  building,  corner  of 
Clinton  and  Atlantic  streets,  necessary  in  1860;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  society  that  had  worshiped  at  Dodsworth's 
Academy  united  with  this.  June  5,  1861,  Mr.  Mills  was  in- 
stalled Pastor.  The  society  was  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Convention  in  1862.  In  Oct.,  1883,  Mr.  Mills  resigned, 
and  for  a  year  lay  services  were  held,  with  occasional  jjreach- 
ing.  January  8,  1865,  the  present  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  C.  Ager, 
entered  on  his  duties.     In  February  of  the  same  year,  the  in- 


crease of  the  congregation  necessitated  another  removal  and 
the  chapel  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  was  secured,  kere 
the  congregation  worshiped  during  four  years.  TheChuroh 
of  the  Restoration,  comer  of  Monroe  place  and  Clark,  was 
purchased,  with  organ  and  furniture,  at  $40,000,  and  upward 
of  16,500  expended  in  repairing  and  decorating  the  interior, 
and  Feb.  21, 1869,  the  edifice  was  dedicated.  Dr.  R.  C.  Moffat 
has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  society,  been  a  prominent  and 
active  member,  and  its  leader  whenever  without  a  Pastor. 

Rev.  John  Citetis  Agee,  born  1835,  at  Warner,  N.  H.; 
grad.  Urbana  (O.)  University,  1858;  studied  at  Newton,  Mass.' 
Theol.  Sem. ;  was  Prof.  Mental  Phil,  and  Eng.  Lit.  at  Urbana 
1858-61;  previous  location,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1861-'4;  Editor 
New  Jerusalem  Messenger;  located  in  Brooklyn,  1865, 

Rev.  John  Eschmann,  bom  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  1817; 
grad.  City  Gymnasiimi,  1835;  Zurich  Theol.  Sem.,  Switzer- 
land, 1889;  located  New  York,  1845;  and  East  New  York, 
1869;  was  itinerant  missionary  in  North-west;  author  of  pub. 
sermons,  catechism  and  several  translations. 

The  First  Moravian  Church  of  Brooklyn  was  organized  in 
1854,  by  some  members  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  New  York 
city,  who  had  become  residents  of  Brooklyn.  In  that  year  a 
frame  building  was  erected  on  Jay  street,  near  Myrtle  avenue, 
and  consecrated  September  10th.  September  24,  1868,  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  present  brick  church  structure,  with 
a  parsonage,  was  at  once  erected  on  its  site,  at  an  expense  of 
124,000.    It  was  dedicated  Oct.  10th,  1869.   It  has  400  sittings. 

The  Pastors  of  this  church  have  been:  Revs.  Joseph  Rum- 
mer, 1854-'8,  Edward  Kluge,  1859-'60;  Edwin  E.  Eeinke,  part 
of  1860;  Herman  Brickenstein,  1861-'4;  Isaac  Prince,  1865; 
Edward  Ronthaler,  1866-73;  Charles  B.  Schultz,  1874-'7; 
Charles  Rickseoker,  1878;  Wm.  Henry  Rice,  1879-'80;  and 
the  present  Pastor,  Edward  S.  Wolle,  1880. 

The  Church  of  the  Blessed  Hope. — This  society  was  org. 
in  1879.  The  members  had  belonged  to  other  Advent  churches; 
but  they  organized  this  society  in  accordance  with  views 
which  they  had  come  to  hold,  different,  in  some  respects,  from 
those  of  other  adventists.  Their  place  of  worship  is  a  chapel 
in  Cumberland  street.  Rev.  J.  B.  Cook  has  been  the  Pastor 
from  the  organization  of  the  society. 

Rev.  GeoegeR.  Kramer,  born  in  Baltimore,  1839;  educated 
Dickinson  Seminary,  Pa;  located  in  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Staunton, 
Va. ;  Wilmington,  Del. ;  built  Independent  Church  in  latter 
place;  came  to  Brooklyn,  1882;  author  of  pub.  sermons  and 
poems. 

Life  and  Advent  Church  was  organized  about  1879.  lis 
place  of  worship  has  been  Brooklyn  Institute,  on  Washington 
street.  It  has  had  no  settled  Pastor,  but  has  maintained  regu- 
lar worship.  The  pulpit  has  been  supplied  by  Revs.  F.  D. 
Burbank,  W.  N.  Pile,  Brown  and  others.  There  are  in  Brook- 
lyn several  small  societies  of  Adventists  termed  "Brethren," 
who  maintain  worship  in  accordance  with  their  views. 

Union  Chapel  was  first  established  as  Columbia  Union  Mis- 
sion in  1848,  in  a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Smith  and  Butler 
streets.  In  1852,  it  was  removed  to  a  small  haU  in  Union 
street,  and  during  the  warm  part  of  the  year,  services  were 
held  in  a  tent  on  a  vacant  lot.  In  1854,  the  mission  was 
burned  out,  and,  during  two  years,  services  were  held  in 
Hamilton  avenue,  in  a  room  furnished  by  Anson  Blake,  Esq. 

Thence  it  was  removed  to  Columbia  street,  near  Summit, 
where  services  are  still  held.  It  is  non-sectarian  in  ils  char- 
acter, and  during  its  long  existence  it  has  accomplished  much 
good.  From  the  organization  of  the  mission  till  1881,  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  it  has  been  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  Rev.  Josiah  West.  He  and  his  wife  have  given  a 
large  portion  of  their  lives  to  this  self-denying  work, 
mission  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Union  Chapel. 
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THE  development  of  the  Sunday-school,  as  an  institution 
for  teaching  the  Heaven-revealed  truths  of  the  Bible, 
has  occupied  for  both  hemispheres  but  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years;  sixty -six  of  these  3  ears  have 
received  the  thoughts  and  the  activity  of  the  gentleman 
whose  portrait  is  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  Sujiday-school  in  a  New  England  country  tovrn,  in 
1816,  had  strength  enough  to  tempt  the  lad  of  eleven  years 
to  engage  in  its  ever-increasing  work;  and  as  age  matured 
judgment  and  strengthened  reflection,  this  institution  per- 
meated his  life  with  its  influence,  and  caused  him  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time,  talents  and  substance,  in  later  years,  to 
the  Sunday-school  cause. 

While  it  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  these  volumes  to  write 
history,  mnoh  less  biography,  beyond  the  events  that  have 
acted  and  reacted  upon  our  city  life  and  development,  society 
and  character,  so  subtle  are  these  influences,  and  so  inter- 
twined that  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth  either  without  tracing 
them  to  some  extent  from  their  source  to  their  issue.  This 
alone  justifies  a  narration  here  of  such  examples  as  are 
capable  of  imitation  by  any  and  every  layman  who  would 
mingle  his  higher  obhgations  with  the  every-day  transac- 
tions of  his  life. 

The  individual  who  directs  his  efforts  to  the  promotion  of 
the  higher  interests  of  his  race  is  the  only  person  who  occu- 
pies a  normal  position  in  society.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
Sunday-school  system,  as  it  is  of  the  Gospel  method,  to  mul- 
tiply moral  teachers;  nay,  to  virtually  resolve  the  community 
into  two  classes— teachers  and  taught.  Lessons  are  drawn 
flirecUy  from  the  only  text-book  which  contains  motives  of 
sufficient  power  to  restrain  the  passions  or  affect  the  will. 

unfortunately,  all  human  experience  has  shown  how  diffi- 
cult IS  the  task  of  influencing  the  adult  mind  in  a  way  con- 
traiy  to  cherished  wrong  opinions,  and  of  changing  long- 
toed  evil  habits  of  thought  or  action.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
ore,  that  the  Gospel  teachings  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Mmmds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  before  evil  has  gained 
upremacy  there.    The  steel  must  be  forged  while  it  is  plas- 

rive  wr""^®'  """"  ^^  *'"''^^*  '"®*°'^  "  has  become  the 
forq'v,!,  u  ^'*^^''^*^**^"^P*^*°  gather  in  the  children 
moreh  f  °'*''"''*'°'''  ^  ^™^drcd  years  ago,  were  inspired 
smA  t  u  ^°^  ^^^"  neglected  condition  or  by  a  desire  to  do 
LI  V"..  Master's  sake,  the  result  exceeded  even  the 
"opes  of  the  pioneers. 

Not  epeakmg  of  the  schools  of  the  catechumens,  Luther's, 

dav^/h    ,  """"^"'^  ""^  Haecker's,  none  of  which  were  Sun- 

nools  m  the  modern  sense,  the  first  organization  in 


which  the  teaching  was  done  by  the  lay  element  was  founded 
by  Robert  Raikes  in  1780,  at  Gloucester,  England,  where  Ke 
at  first  placed  twenty  children  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  King, 
for  Sunday  instruction,  in  her  cottage  in  Catherine  street. 

The  progress  of  the  Sunday-school  system,  from  that  small 
beginning  to  this  present  time,  when  fifteen  millions  of 
scholars  are  under  I'eligious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day, 
has  been  truly  marvelous.  The  advance  that  has  taken  place 
from  the  "  shilling-a-day  teachers,"  employed  by  Raikes,  to 
this  period,  at  which  something  near  two  millions  of  volun- 
tary teachers  are  engaged  in  Sunday-school  instruction,  is 
the  most  wonderful  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Its  origin  was  humble;  it  owes  its  success  neither  to  lavish 
expenditure,  love  of  display,  or  the  patronage  of  the  great. 
It  is  the  result  of  Christian  devotion  consecrating  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  religious  education  of  the  young.  Its  greatest 
glory  is  that  it  is  voluntary;  free  and  Scriptural.  Starting  la 
Gloucester,  England,  it  has  been  carried  to  every  quarter  of 
the  civilized  globe,  itself  being  the  greatest  of  civilizing 
agencies  and  the  means  best  adapted  to  that  universal  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  which  is  to  usher  in  its  ultimate 
triumph.  It  has  brought  about  the  unprecedented  recogni- 
tion of  the  influence  and  importance  of  childhood  that 
characterizes  this  century.  Robert  Raikes  and  his  com- 
peers, mindful  of  the  command — "  Feed  my  lambs"— began  to 
pay  attention  to  the  wants  of  children;  true  religion  in- 
creased; the  world  grew  more  spiritual  as  the  Sunday-school 
work  took  hold  of  the  people's  time,  thought  and  energies; 
until  after  a  single  century.  Pastor,  adults  and  children  meet 
to  study  the  Word  of  God,  binding  by  one  topic  and  one 
text  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  international  lessons. 

The  Sunday-school  germ  soon  extended  to  America,  where 
schools  are  said  to  have  been  established  by  Bishop  Asbury, 
in  Virginia,  in  1786;  by  Bishop  White,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1791;  by  Katy  Ferguson,  a  colored  woman,  in  New  York,  in 
1793;  and  by  Mrs.  Graham,  in  1801,  who  had  seen  the  schools 
in  England,  and  on  returning,  taught  poor  children  in  her 
own  house  in  New  York. 

About  1809  the  churches  in  America  assumed  charge  of  the 
schools  and  made  the  instruction  more  exclusively  religious. 
Since  1848  special  attention  has  been  given  to  planting  and 
sustaining  Mission  schools. 

Brooklyn  Sunday-School  Union  Society.  A  meeting  wa  1 
held  March  37,  1816,  to  organize  a  society  in  the  village 
of  Brooklyn,  similar  to  the  Sunday-School  Union  Society  in 
New  York,  whose  object  was  to  give  gratuitous  religous  in- 
struction to  children  on    the  Sabbath  day,   and    to  unito 
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Christians  in  this  benevolent  undertaking.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting,  the  Brooklyn  Sunday-School  Union  Society  wa,s 
formed,  adopted  a  constitution  April  8th,  and  subsequently 
a  code  of  rules,  issued  by  Joshua  Sands,  President ;  Andrew 
Mercein  and  Abraham  Remsen,  Vice-Presidents;  Thomas 
Sands,  Treasurer;  Bev.  John  Ireland,  Secretary;  William 
Cornwell,  Robert  Bache,  David  Anderson,  Jonathan  G. 
Pray,  Joseph  Harris,  Robert  Snow,  and  Alexander  Young, 
Directors.  In  July,  1821,  circulars  were  issued,  inviting  the 
people  to  join  the  Brooklyn  Sabbath  Union  for  the  promotion 
of  Sunday-schools,  offering  instruction  to  all  without  price; 
great  attention  was  promised  to  the  "  manners  and  morals  of 
scholars."  The  first  celebration  of  the  Union  was  held  in 
1829,  at  the  Sands  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1838,  Messrs.  Charles  Clark,  R.  J.  Thorn,  I.  Peet,  and  some 
others  of  different  denominations,  arranged  to  hold  a  Monthly 
Teachers'  Concert  for  Prayer,  Reporting  and  Conference, 
which  was  sustained  for  many  years.  Cyrus'.  P.  Smith  was 
President  of  their  organization,  Jno.  N.  Wyckoff,  Jno.  Dike- 
man,  Vice-Picesidents,  and  Wm.  E.  Whitney,  Treasurer. 

As  before  noted,  these  earlier  schools  were  largely  missions, 
to  which  business  men  gave  of  their  time  and  means;  while 
delicate  ladies  did  not  hesitate  to  explore  lanes  and  tenement 
houses  in  search  of  new  members  for  the  schools.  "  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  expended  for  clothing  and  food  for 
destitute  children.  Thanksgiving  day  was  celebrated  with 
the  zeal  of  which  only  the  poor  and  hungry  were  capable. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  mission-school  boy  leave  such  an 
entertainment  with  a  lot  of  apples  inside  his  shirt,  belting  his 
body  just  above  the  waist-band,  while  caps  were  often  util- 
ized for  secreting  cake,  candy,  and  even  pumpkin  pies;  for 
home  consumption."  Some  of  these  schools  still  exist,  while 
many  have  gone  into  permanent  church  organizations,  such 
as  the  Prince  Street  Mission  of  1832,  from  which  came  in  1847 
the  church  which  is  now  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle;  the  South 
Brooklyn  Mission  of  1840,  out  of  which  grew  the  South 
Presbyterian  Cliurch;  the  Navy  Mission  of  1844,  now  merged 
into  Mayflower  Mission;  the  Bethel  Mission  of  1841,  now  in 
a  commodious  building  on  Hicks  st.,  near  Fulton;  the  Warren 
Street  Mission,  begun  in  Freeman's  Hall,  Amity  st. ,  1847,  now 
the  Pilgi'im  Chapel ;  the  City  Park  Chapel,  organized  as  a 
mission  in  1841;  the  Bonder  Mission,  now  Olivet  Chapel ;  the 
Throop  Avenue  Presbyterian  Mission;  the  Rochester  Avenue 
Mission,  now  the  Church  of  the  Mediator;  besides  many 
others  that  might  be  named.  '^  C 

The  Sunday-School  Union  >vas  reorganized  in  1854  upon 
a  different  basis,  and  took  substantially  its  present  form.  It 
was  divided  into  committees,  thus  : — Albert  Woodruff,  Chair- 
man, Congregational;  John  R.  Morris,  Secretary,  Presby- 
terian; J.  M.  B.  Bogert,  Joseph  H.  Field,  Ellis  S.  Potter, 
Reformed;  Thomas  R.  Harvey,  E.  Marx,  Moravian;  A.  D. 
Matthews,  John  C.  Smith,  R.  S.  Slooum,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal ;  Peter  Balen,  Geo.  W.  Bleecker,  J.  V.  Harriott,  Bap- 
tist ;  A.  A.  Smith,  J.  W.  Judsou,  F.  A.  Fisher,  Chas.  Clai-k, 
C.  C.  Mudge,  R.  M.  Hubbard,  Presbyterian ;  Silas  Daven- 
port, Sidney  Sanderson,  H.  N.  Holt,  Congregational ;  Samuel 
Carter,  Wm.  Edsall,  Wm.  H.  Brown,  Methodist. 

The  presiding  officers  have  been  as  follows  :  Albert  Wood- 
ruff, 1854-'6  ;  E.  A.  Lambert,  1856;  Andrew  A.  Smith,  1857- 
'67;  S.  L.  Parsons,  1867-8;  James  McGeo,  1869;  A.  B.  Cas- 
well, 1870-'l;  Israel  Barker,  1872-'7;  Benjamin  Baylis,  1878- 
'83;  George  A.  Bell,  1883-'4.  The  present  officers  are:  George 
A.  Bell,  Pres.;  Silas  M.  Giddings,  Viee-^Pres.;  Edwin  Ives, 
Cor.  Sec;  John  R.  Morris,  lieo.  Sec;  James  R.  Lott,  Treas.; 
R.  H.  Underbill,  Counsel.  Monthly  meetings  have  been 
held,  at  which  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Union  are 
given. 


Systematic  Visitation.  —  This  important  work  of  the 
Union  was  carried  into  effect  for  several  years,  begin- 
ning in  1854,  and  with  excellent  results,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Albert  Woodruff,  Chairman  of  the  Missionary 
Committee.  The  city  was  divided  into  districts  and  assigned 
to  the  different  churches,  so  that  each  visitor  had  the  super- 
vision of  eight  or  ten  families,  and  every  family  had  the 
help  of  a  sympathetic  friend.  Many  neglected  children  were 
gathered  into  Sunday-school,  and  the  word  of  God  carried 
to  those  who  did  not  attend  church  services;  the  Christian 
activity  of  the  churches  was  greatly  quickened  and  re- 
warded, and  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  followed. 
The  work  was  so  practical,  so  well  adapted  to  engage  and 
reward  Christian  labor,  to  reach  those  who  need  to  have  the 
gospel  brought  to  them,  that  its  equal  has  not  yet  been  found. 
We  look  in  vain  to  a  Bureau  of  Relief,  to  ingenious  methods 
of  avoiding  imposition,  to  outside  associations  of  any  kind, 
however  wisely  and  benevolently  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  bringing  about  the  talvatiou  of  any 
community.  Of  late  years,  however,  systematic  visitation 
has  given  place  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  City  Missions 
and  its  missionaries.      <" 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Sunday-School  Union  has 
been  its  anniversary  celebration  and  parade.  The  first  was 
held  Tuesday,  June  26th,  1838,  when  nineteen  schools  took 
part;  George  Hall,  the  first  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements.  At  the  May  parade  of 
1883,  sixty  thousand  children  were  in  line,  from  173  schools. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  the  Union  was  incorporated,  and  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  1871,  it  was  authorized  to 
erect  and  maintain  a  public  building  for  its  uses.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  unite  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  erecting  an  edifice  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  both. 
The  Union  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  thirty-six  managers 
divided  into  ten  standing  committees  of  six  each,  which  have 
their  separate  special  work  for  the  year.  The  value  of  the 
chapels  and  buOdings,  used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
schools  connected  with  the  Union,  is  many  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.  The  libraries  at  last  report  numbered  86,319 
volumes,  and  cost  not  less  than  $50,000,  while  the  money  an- 
nually contributed  for  benevolent  purposes  reaches  a  large 
amount.  The  Sunday-school  scholars  of  Brooklyn  are  as  one 
in  seven  of  the  population,  in  New  York  as  one  in  eleven. 

Mb.  Albert  Woodruff's  interest  in  Sunday-schools  was 
early  awakened.  When  he  came  from  his  Massachusetts  home 
to  New  York  City,  in  1827,  to  begin  his  long  and  prosperous 
career  as  a  merchant,  he  also  entered  into  the  Sunday-school 
work.  First,  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school  in  Dr.  Spring's  Church,  in  Beekman  St.,  then  of  the 
one  in  Public  School  No.  1,  Centre  st.,  near  the  present  site 
of  the  Hall  of  Records.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  this 
school  were  first  heard  some  of  the  popular  Sunday-school 
songs  that  have  since  sung  themselves  around  the  world.  A 
little  hymn-book  was  published  containing  the  words  and 
music  of  "I  want  to  be  an  Angel,"  "There  is  a  Happy 
Land,"  "  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old,"  and 
' '  We  won't  give  up  the  Bible."  Then  crossing  the  river  he  was 
superintendent  in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims;  then  of  Man- 
ners' Church  School  in  Main  st.;  of  the  one  in  Granada, 
HaU;  then  Warren  St.  Mission;  several  of  these  schools  weio 
organized  by  him.  Mr.  Woodruff  was  diligent  in  busmess; 
and  his  firm,  which  was  first  E.  P.  &  A.  Woodruff,  and 
then  Woodruff  &  Robinson,  became  one  of  the  foremost 
in  their  line.  Mr.  Woodruff  had  thus  come  into  prominence 
as  a  Sunday-school  worker;  he  was  connected  with  the  Aea- 
York  Sabbath-School  Union;  was  a  long  time  ^"=''-^''^"' 
dent  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  was  tne 
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first  PreBident  of  the  Brooklyn  Sabbath-school  Union,  as  else- 
where stated;  but  for  the  past  twenty  years,  he  is  best  kno-wn 
by  his  work  in  connection  with  the 

Foreign  Sunday-School  Association. — In  1856,  Mr.  "Wood- 
ruff laid  aside  the  cares  of  business  for  a  time,  and,  with  his 
family,  made  a  pleasure  tour  in  Europe;  expecting,  at  the 
same  time,  to  observe  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  traveled,  and  to  sow  good  seed  by  the 
way.  In  Paris,  he  remarked  the  universal  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath,  both  by  the  government  in  carrying  on 
public  works,  and  the  people  in  their  pursuit  of  business 
and  pleasure.  Knowing  the  futility  of  any  appeal  to  adults, 
lie  fait  it  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  introduce  into 
iire-loTuig  France  the  Sunday-school  methods  that  had 
so  powerful  for  good  in  England  and  America.  There 
were  but  few  Protestant  Sunday-schools  in  all  Prance,  and 
they  imperfectly  organized,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
eighty  years  had  elapsed  since  such  schools  had  been  opened 
across  the  channel.  Mr.  Woodruff  procured  from  America 
asupply  of  our  Sunday-school  music,  children's  papers,  and 
Sunday-school  books  adapted  for  use  in  France  ;  and,  during 
his  stay  of  sis  months,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  six  schools 
in  active  operation  as  the  result  of  his  efforts,  and,  which  was 
even  better,  the  attention  of  French  Protestants  awakened 
to  tlie  wondrous  possibilities  of  the  Sunday-school  system. 
Their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Woodruff  took  the  form  of  a  public 
farewell  meeting,  just  previous  to  his  return  to  America. 

In  1861,  he  again  visited  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing Sunday-schools,  remaining  more  than  two  years,  ex- 
lending  his  travels  through  several  countries,  and  establish- 
ing schools  wherever  practicable. 

Italy  was  then  ripe  for  the  new  movement,  because  of  her 
emancipation  from  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
progi-ess  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  there  was  not  a 
Prutestant  Sunday-school  within  her  borders,  and  Sabbath 
mstmction  by  lay  teachers  was  unknown.  Mr.  Woodruff 
established  the  first  Sunday-school  in  Naples,  in  connection 
wilh  a  little  Scotch  assembly,  whose  Pastor,  Mr.  Buscarlet, 
said:  "Your  Sabbath-school  is  just  what  I  want.  I  have 
been  praying  to  the  Lord  these  eight  or  ten  weeks  past,  that 
He  would  show  me  how  to  set  my  people  at  work,  and  here 
I  have  the  answer."  At  the  first  meeting,  the  American  mode 
ot  conducting  Sunday-schools  was  described  through  an 
interpreter,  and  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  signified 
tlieir  wiUmgness  to  become  teachers.  A  school  was  formed, 
which  soon  increased  to  eighty  pupils,  mostly  boys  ;  for,  at 
that  day,  few  women  or  girls  could  be  persuaded  to  attend  a 
Protesiant  meeting  of  any  kind.  Afterwards,  an  association 
of  young  people  commenced  a  systematic  visitation  from 
house  to  house,  and  gathered  together  another  school.     In 

lorence,  the  Italian  patriot,  Gavazzi,  was  preaching  the 
('Ospel  in  his  own  hired  house.  He  kindly  acted  as  inter- 
preter to  the  meeting  that  was  called;  and,  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  schools  in  England  and  America,  assisted  mate- 
nauy  m  organizmg  a  school. 

Anti-Protestant  bigots  afterwards  prevented  the  securing 

I  a  suitable  place  for  holding  meetings;  and,  during  Gavaz- 
aDsence,  the  congregation  and  Sunday-school  were  scat- 
conn'  ,°'''®' ^"^ool  that  was  opened  in  Florence  was  in 
Mction  with  a  day-school.  The  teacher,  Damiano 
schod 'l"  ^^^^  ^  interpreter  in  presenting  the  Sunday- 
schoo/  ^^  ''^^®°P^^''''®°^'"^  ^^^  Superintendent  of  the 
the  .^j'f'^^ards  editor  of  the  Youth's  Journal,  called 
weekly BhLf"  ^"^^i^<^.  or  "Sunday-school,"  a  little 
that  so  f  ^  publication  Mr.  Woodruff  provided, 
aaskiJ'^  attamed  a  large  circulation,  and  was  of  material 
■5  in  extending  the  new  work. 


After  the  beginning  thus  made  in  Italy,  Mr.  Woodruff 
passed  through  Southern  Germany  to  .'MunioJi.  He  found  the 
German  nation,  so  great  in  numbers,  power,  learning  and 
genius,  to  be  sadly  wanting  in  spiritual  life.  In  his  attempts 
to  establish  a  school  in  Munich,  he  met  with  the  strongest 
opposition.  One  said:  '  Such  schools  cannot  be  wanted  in 
Germany ;  our  children  hate  the  name  of  school,  for  they  aro 
compelled  to  go  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  all  the  week,  and  to 
the  catechism  on  Sunday  besides."  At  Heidelberg,  Mr.  Brookel- 
mann,  the  interpreter,  exclaimed:  "This  Sunday-school 
is  what  we  want  to  give  religious  life  to  Germany.  This  will 
cure  Germany  of  its  social,  political  and  skeptical  evils."  So 
strongly  was  he  impressed  that  he  devoted  himself  wholly  lo 
the  Sunday-school  cause,  acting  as  interpreter  for  Mr. Wood- 
ruff through  the  remainder  of  his  travels  in  that  country. 

In  Stuttgart,  a  German  friend  was  requested  to  call  to- 
gether some  Christians,  that  they  might  learn  the  American 
method  of  conducting  Sunday-schools.  When  he  was  asked 
why  no  ladies  attended  the  meeting,  he  said  in  astonishment : 
"  Is  it  contemplated  to  make  women  teachers  of  religion  in 
Germany?"  "Yes,  certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "In  England 
and  America  they  do  more  than  half  the  teaching.''  "  But  it 
would  not  be  German  to  invite  them,"  he  answered,  "and 
would  not  be  permitted." 

In  Halle,  the  effort  to  establish  a  school  was  successfully 
made.  Two  hundred  girls  were  soon  under  instruction. 
There  was  at  the  University  of  Halle,  a  theological  student 
from  New  England,  who  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  children, 
but  boldly  putting  his  hand  to  the  work,  soon  brought  in  a 
hundred  boys  to  the  same  school.  This  union  of  the  sexes, 
for  educating  the  conscience  under  the  restraint  of  religion, 
was  quite  a  new  thing  in  Germany. 

In  Berlin,  the  highest  preacher  in  the  realm  gave  a  letttr 
recommending  Mr.  Woodruff  to  his  clergymen,  some  of  whom 
called  together  their  best  membership,  both  men  and  women, 
to  inquire  of  them  whether  lay-teaching  and  Sabbath-schools 
were  a  possibility  in  Germany.  One  lady  of  benevolent  dis- 
position had  invited  the  servant  girls  of  the  neighborhood  to 
spend  an  hour  each  Sunday  in  social  enjoyment,  light  work 
and  reading.  Among  them  was  made  the  first  attempt  in 
Berlin  to  organize  a  Sunday-school.  It  faUed,  but  the  good 
woman  caught  the  idea  and  spirit  of  the  work,  invited  in  her 
friends  for  teachers,  and  the  youth  as  pupils,  and  still  re- 
mains the  successful  superintendent  of  a  large  and  flourishing 
school.     Similar  incidents  occurred  in  various  places. 

Although  Germany  is  the  home  of  music,  her  i  eligious 
songs,  for  adults  and  children  alike,  were  in  heavy  chorals. 
Mr.  Woodruff  urged  repeatedly  that  the  Sunday-schools 
must  be  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  the  American  soul- 
stirring  melodies,  but  met  the  reply  "  that  would  not  be  Ger- 
man, and  cannot  be.''  "  But,"  he  insisted,  "these  melodies 
have  stirred  the  whole  religious  world  through  the  Sunday- 
schools."  "  No  matter,"  was  the  answer,  "  they  are  only  fit 
for  our  beer-shops;  nay,  it  was  thence  you  Americans  and 
English  imported  them."  "But,"  returned  Mr.  Woodruff, 
'  •■  we  have  baptized  them ;  and  your  own  Luther  says :  the  devil 
must  not  have  all  of  the  best  music."  A  visit  to  the  great 
organist,  Haupt,  won  from  him  the  opinion  that  "religious 
worship  by  children  was  most  appropriately  performed  in 
melodies,"  which  he  consented  might  be  published  in  the 
children's  paper,  although,  as  he  said,  "it  will  bring  the 
musical  wrath  of  Germany  upon  me."  Marx,  the  great 
vocalist,  approved  the  religious  melodies  like  "There  is  a 
happy  land,"  which  was  soon  published  in  Die  Sonntags- 
schule,  with  the  tune  also  of  "  I  want  to  be  an  angel;"  and 
now  the  children  throughou  t  Germany,  where  there  are  to-day 
about  3,000  schools,  30,000  teachers,  and  300,000  scholars,  are 
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singing  Sunday-school  melodies.  Money  was  needed  for  the 
Bupport  of  the  Sabbath-school  paper.  "  Could  it  be  raised  in 
Berlin?"  "  No,  not  in  all  Germany,"  was  the  reply.  "Ger- 
mans do  not  give  money  to  such  things."  But  a  few  days' 
effort,  and  the  lielp  of  some  English  architects,  procured  the 
necessary  funds,  and  to-day  the  paper  is  more  than  self-sus- 
taining. Mr.  Woodruff  remained  longer  in  Germany  than  in 
any  of  the  other  European  countries,  because  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  field.  The  geogi-aphical  position  of  Germany,  her 
political  prominence  and  influence,  the  extent  and  profound- 
ness of  her  literature,  her  increasing  commerce  and  her  insti- 
tulions  generally,  are  all  favorable  for  a  restoration  of  those 
evangelical  principles  which  once  placed  her  in  the  front  rank 
of  reforming  nations. 

In  Holland,  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  felt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. One  lady  liad  just  published,  at  her  own  expense,  a 
Sabbath-school  hymn  book,  containing  some  twenty  tunes, 
but  not  one  of  them  had  a  note  in  it  shorter  than  the  semi- 
breve.  A  large  and  influential  assemblage  gathered  in 
Amsterdam  and  resolutions  were  passed,  since  pretty  well 
kept,  that  Sabbath-schools  should  be  introduced  into  every 
city  and  village  in  Holland.  At  Rotterdam,  a  Sabbath-school 
was  established  in  the  same  room  w^here  the  meeting  was 
held.  While  these  meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings,  the 
days  were  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  with  groups  of 
earnest  individuals,  anxious  to  learn  all  that  could  be  known 
by  dt  scriplion  of  these  schools.  A  Sunday-school  Union  is 
now  at  work  in  Holland  to  give  the  system  to  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  beeds  of  civU  and  religious  liberty  were 
germinated  for  the  blessing  of  mankind. 

In  Switzerland,  Mr.  Woodruff  found  that  rationalism  had 
spread  like  a  blight  over  the  land  of  Zuiogle  and  Calvin. 
Through  his  exertions,  several  well-organized  schools  were 
established.  There  a  Union  committee  was  enabled,  with  the 
help  of  Eev.  Mr.  Jaulmes-Cook  and  his  good  lady,  to  extend 
Sabbath-schooU  over  the  Cantou  de  Vaud  and  afterwards 
over  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  In  Geneva,  was  organized 
a  school  of  more  than  a  hundred  boys  and  girls,  superin- 
tended by  the  pious  and  gifted  wife  of  Merle  d'Aubigne,  the 
historian  of  the  Reformation.  Later,  the  Sabbath-school 
Union  was  placed  among  the  National  Societies,  and  its 
meetings  called  together  one  of  the  largest  religious  assem- 
blies in  Switzerland. 

ilr.  Woodruff's  return  to  America  in  no  degree  diminished 
his  interest  in  the  foreign  work  that  had  been  so  happily 
begun,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  the,  American 
Foreign  and  Christian  Union  an  Associate  Secretary,  with 
sjjecial  reference  to  the  Sabbath-school  Department  which 
theycrealed  at  the  same  time. 

The  value  phiced  on  Mr.  Woodruff's  labors  by  those  among 
whom  he  labored  is  best  shown  by  the  spontaneous  utter- 
ances of  various  Continental  speakers  at  the  Sabbath-school 
Centennial,  held  in  London  in  1880. 

Dr.  J.  Prochnow,  of  Berlin,  traced  the  rise  of  secular  Sun- 
day-schools in  Germany,  from  the  Revolution,  through  the 
age  of  Voltaire,  when  they  died  out.  He  told  how,  through  a 
long  and  dark  period,  the  nation  passed,  till  Mr.  Woodruff 
came,  and  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  three  clergymen,  started 
the  organization  that,  in  spite  of  much  difliculty  and  oppo- 
sition has  kept  on  growing  until  the  present  day,  as  shown 
by  statistics  below. 

Speaking  of  Sunday-schools  in  France,  Rev.  H.  Paumier 
said:  "Since  the  first  visit  of  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Woodmff, 
there  are  1,115  schools  in  France,  with  more  than  40,000  chil- 
dren." Rev.  Mr.  Brockelmann,  from  Germany,  said:  "For 
many  years  it  was  considered  highly  improper  in  Germany 
for  anybody  but  clergymen  and  school-masters  to  explain 


the  Bible  to  children;  but,  in  1863,  a  Sundaj -jchool  man 
from  the  new  world,  Mr.  Albert  Woodruff  of  Brooklyn 
came  over  to  Germany  and  blew  the  trumpet  of  Sunday- 
schools  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  sturing 
cheering,  explaining  all  about  the  system,  how  to  start  a 
Sunday-school  and  so  on.  Mr.  Woodruff  was  a  practical 
Christian.  He  resembled  those  heroes  in  history  who 
conquered  the  world,  because  they  did  not  come  before 
their  time  nor  behind  their  time,  but  just  at  the  right 
time.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Woodruff  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  Foreign  Sunday-school  Association  at  Brooklyn,  which 
had  afforded  most  usefxil  help  by  appointing  the  ladies  of 
their  committee  to  keep  up  a  most  encouraging  correspond- 
ence with  German  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  to  assist 
them  when  needed.  Next  to  our  gracious  Lord,  Germany 
owes  the  introductiou  of  Sunday-schools  to  Mr.  Albert 
Woodruff,  and  to  the  Sunday-school  Union  of  England." 

Said  Pastor  Basche:  "WMleatthebaths  in  Bohemia  for  my 
health,  I  became  acquainted  with  an  American  family  who 
told  me  of  a  girl  who  was  very  fond  of  Sunday-schools. 
Some  weeks  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  the  youn" 
lady  herself,  urging  on  me  the  duty  of  establishing  a  Sun- 
day-school. Afterwards  she  wrote  again,  and  at  length  I 
determined  to  make  the  attempt.  We  established  one  Sun- 
day-school, and  the  Lord  has  been  with  us." 

At  another  time.  Dr.  Prochnow,  from  Berlin,  paid  a  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  work  that  was  done  by  Mr.  Woodruff, 
stating  that  when  he  went  to  Germany  some  years  ago, 
there  were  only  three  clergymen  to  look  after  the  children, 
whereas,  on  a  recent  Sunday,  7,000  children  assembled  in 
one  church  to  celebrate  the  centenary." 

On  Mr.  Woodruff's  way  home  from  his  field  of  labor  in 
Continental  Europe,  he  tarried  awhile  in  London,  urging  the 
Sabbath-school  Union  of  that  city  to  co-operate  in  fumishing 
the  continent  with  Sunday-schools.  After  several  interviews, 
that  noble  union  of  workers  appointed  nine  members  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  friends,  who,  ever  afterward,  have 
heartily  continued  their  labors. 

After  Mr.  Woodruff's  return  to  America,  his  interest  in  the 
European  work  so  auspiciously  opened,  led  to  the  frequent 
interchange  of  letters  with  the  newly-awakened  workers 
there,  which  came  from  beyond  the  sea,  some  with  joyful 
tidings,  and  some  with  appeals  for  help,  a  vast  freight  of 
hopes  and  fears.  So  fast  did  they  accumulate,  and  in  such 
diverse  languages,  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  lady  teachers 
in  Packer  Institute,  Dr.  West's,  and  other  schools,  for  assist- 
ance in  translating  and  answering  them.  The  growing  in- 
terest and  demands  of  the  work,  its  wonderful  expansion, 
necessitated  the  organization  of  a  society  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  foreign  Sunday-school  work.  Therefore,  in  1868,  Mr. 
Woodruff  withdrew  from  the  Sunday-School  Department  of 
the  Foreign  Christian  Union,  and,  with  other  earnest  friends 
of  the  cause,  organized 

The  Foreign  Sunday-School  Association,  which  was  in- 
corporated April  4,  1878,  with  Mr.  Woodruff  as  President, 
and  a  large  membership  among  the  best  people  in  the  city. 
It  aims  to  extend  to  foreign  countries  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath-school,  which  has  quickened  Christian  faith  and 
zeal  so  mightily  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  There  is  m 
every  foreign  country  a  scattered  number,  who  in  oue  way 
or  another,  have  become  Christians,  and  in  some  degree  have 
yielded  to  convictions  of  self-restraint  and  duty  To  search 
out  these,  wherever  they  are,  and  set  them  to  teaching  in 
cellars,  parlors  and  garrets,  or  in  the  open  at,  on  the 
Sunday-school  theory,  and  finally  to  work  with  them,  is  the 
central  idea  of  the  Foreign  Sunday-school  Association. 
Written  communications  with  these  scattered  workers  are  tne 
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most  available  means,  wherefore  it  becomes  a  prorainent 
aim  of  the  Association  to  restore  the  letter-writing  system 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  itself  so  largely  composed  of 
letters  written  to  stir  up,  to  exhort,  to  rebuke,  to  instruct, 
and  above  all,  to  encourage,  comfort  and  cheer  the  believers 
who  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  Truth,  and  started  on  the 
Heavenly  way. 

Tlie  result  of  its  work  to  April,  1884,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing partial  statistics :  In  Germany  and  German-Switzerland, 
there  are:  Sunday-schools,  3,915;  teachers,  17,643;  scholars, 
328  677.  There  are  7,735  Sunday-school  scholars  in  Italy; 
and  in  Bohemia,  93  schools,  225  teachers  and  3,875  scholars. 
Late  statistics  from  other  foreign  countries  where  the  work 
is  equally  prosperous,  have  not  yet  been  received. 

The  officers  iif  the  Association  for  1883-84  are  as  follows: 
President,  Albert  Woodruff;  Treasurer,  C.  B.  Davenport; 
Cor.  Seci-etaries,  Rev.  0.  C.  Morse  (Cleveland,  O.),  Rev.  H.  C. 
WuodrufE  (Black  Rook,  Ct.);  Rec.  Sea.,  Miss  M.  E.  Thal- 
heimer;  Asst.  Sec.  Miss  Sadie  Woodruff;  Sec.  of  Committees, 
Miss  H.  A.  Dickinson. 

After  this  cursory  glance  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
all-important  Sunday-school  movement  in  our  own  and  in 
foreign  lands,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
churches,  it  only  remains  to  look  briefly  at  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  this  divine  institution  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
with  the  hope  that  historians  to  come  may  be  able  to  chronicle 
a  future  increase  even  more  wonderful  than  the  past  growth 
of  the 

Sunday-schools  in  Brooklyn. — From  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
John  E.  Morris,  we  take  the  following  account  of  early 
schools  in  Brooklyn: 

lathe Ijong Island  Star  of  March  30,  1816,  appeared  this 
advertisement: — 

"  Brooklyn  Sunday-school.  The  attention  of  the  enlight- 
eued  and  benevolent  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  are  particu- 
larly invited  to  this  institution.  It  is  now  in  operation;  the 
number  of  scholars  is  upward  of  seventy.  The  school  is  un- 
der the  management  of  four  .superintendents,  a  standing 
committee  of  seven,  and  a  number  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services.  As  it  is  the 
design  of  this  institution  to  combme  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction with  ordinary  school  learning,  it  is  expected  that 
parents  and  guardians  will  give  proper  advice  to  their  child- 
en  as  to  their  behavior  at  school;  to  forward  them  in  study 
at  home;  to  send  them  to  the  school  in  proper  season;  and 
particularly  express  their  wishes  as  to  what  catechism  they 
will  have  them  to  learn.  It  is  requested  that  children  may 
besent  to  school  as  neat  and  clean  as  circumstances  may 
permit.  A  subscription  has  been  made  to  purchase  a  num- 
ber of  books,  slates,  etc.;  still  they  fall  short.  Whatever  the 
citizens  may  contribute  will  be  thankfully  received  by  any 
of  the  subscribers.  The  superintendents  likewise  invite 
those  who  will  assist  as  teachers  to  make  their  intentions 
known  and  their  offer  will  be  accepted.  The  average  num- 
w  t  °^\^^^^^  is  about  seventy.  The  managers  hope  to  be 
f  ii,  *  '°'^°'*  greater  number;  they,  therefore,  re- 

quest the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  generally  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence with  the  poor  especially  to  persuade  them  to  send  their 
cniwren;  a  number  of  poor  children  will  be  taken  from  that 
most  destructive  of  all  places  to  the  morals  of  youth— we 
mean  the  street— on  Sabbath-day.  We  ought  to  have  ob- 
servecl  that  children  are  taught  to  spell,  read  and  write, 
iuey  will,  hkewise,  be  taken  to  such  church  as  their  parents 
may  choose  on  the  Sabbath-day. " 

This  document  is  signed  by  Andrew  Mercein,  Robert  Snow, 
■loseph  S.  Harrison  and  John  Murphy. 

In  the  school  district  there  were  978  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years. 

Jii  the  Star  of  March  35,  1816,  an  advertisement  appeared 

as  follows:— 

eTeiini'''OTJt  ■^T'^y  Siven  that  at  7  o'clock  on  Wednesday 

Will  bfihoi]    ™^V,ii  the  school-room  of  Mr.  Evan  Beynan, 

wma  a  public  meeting,  at  which  Christians  of  every 


denomination  m  Brooklyn  are  invited  to  attend.  The  design 
ot  those  meetings  is  to  organize  a  rocUitv  in  the  village  pimi- 
.ar  to  the  Sunday-school  Society  of  NeW  York,  and  the  ob- 
ject ol  the  society  will  be  to  establisli  a  school  in  which  child- 
ren or  adults  shall  be  taught  gratuitously,  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  shall  receive  other  re- 
igious  instruction.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  society  will  1  e 
held,  and  quarterly  meetings,  at  which  reports  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  and  classes  will  be  given.  If  the  scli  ola'  g 
are  disorderly  or  profane  in  their  language,  and  if,  after  be- 
ing admonished,  they  continue  the  offense,  they  will  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  school." 

The  officers  of  this  society  were:  Joshua  Sands,  President; 
Andrew  Mercein  and  Abraham  Mercein,  Vice-Presidents; 
Thomas  Sands,  Treas.;  Rev.  John  Ireland,  Sec.;  William 
Cornwell,  Robert  Bache,  David  Anderson,  Jonathan  G. 
Pray,  Joseph  Harris,  Robert  Snow  and  Alexander  Young, 
Examining  Committee. 

In  the  Star  of  April  10,  1816,  is  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday-school  Union  Society,  adopted 
April  6.  The  school  was  divided  into  classes,  graduated 
according  to  the  pupils'  knowledge;  first  class,  those  who 
knew  not  the  alphabet;  second,  those  who  could  spell 
words  of  two  or  more  letters;  third,  those  who  could  read 
one  or  two  syllables;  fourth,  those  who  could  spell  three  or 
more  syllables;  fifth,  of  those  who  could  read  sentences; 
sixth,  of  those  who  were  capable  of  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  school  up  to  this  time  had  been  held  in  Thomas  Kirk's 
printing  office — a  long,  narrow,  two-story  frame  edifice  en 
the  westerly  side  of  Adams  st,  between  High  and  Sands— 
but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  district  school-house.  No. 
1,  cor.  Adams  and  Concord  sts.  Robert  Snow  was  superin- 
tendent; succeeded  by  Joseph  Herbert.  In  1817,  St.  Ann's 
Sunday-school  was  first  organized,  Rev.  Hugh  Smith  being 
Rector.  The  school  was  held  in  a  school-house  some  distance 
from  the  church,  so  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  con- 
tinue its  sessions  during  the  winters  of  1818  and  1819,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inclement  weather.  Its  membership  in  the  fall 
of  1818  numbered  187;  Rev.  James  P.  L.  Clarke,  Superin- 
tendent. Rev.  H.  W.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  who  was  Rector  of 
St.  Ann's  from  December,  1819,  to  October,  1837,  was  not  an 
advocate  of  the  Sunday-school,  so  after  a  few  years  the 
school  was  discontinued.  He  had  regular  catechetical  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  the  parish  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
After  bis  resignation,  Rev.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  became  Rector  in 
1838.  On  Sunday,  May  11th,  the  school  was  opened  in  the 
Dutch  Consistory  rooms,  on  Middagh  st.  Fourteen  adults 
and  twenty  children  assembled  at  the  first  session. 

May  13th  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  were  adopted,  in 
part,  as  follows:  "This  school  shall  consist  of  male  and 
female  scholars  four  years  old  and  upwards.  Its  object  shall 
be  to  instruct  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  word,  and  it 
shall  embrace  children  of  all  classes  without  distinction. 
Yearly  selections  of  Scriptures  and  catechetical  lessons  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  Rector  and  the  Superintendents  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  so  that  every  class  of  readers  shall  receive  in- 
struction in  the  same  lesson  and  at  the  samo  time." 

May  13th,  Frederick  T.  Peet  was  elected  Superintendent; 
George  A.  Bartow,  Secretary,  and  a  committee  of  seven  were 
chosen  to  look  after  the  school.  As  it  increased,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  look  for  new  quarters.  The  vestry  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bache  and  Van 
Bokelin,  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  from  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  property  cor.  Washington  and  Prospect  sts. 
was  bought.  A  building  was  erected  which  cost  about 
$1,500  and  occupied  in  1839.  Frederick  T.  Peet  was  superin- 
tendent from  1828  to  1845,  and  A.  D.  Matthews  from  1845  to 
Oct.  30,  1870,  when  old  St.  Ann's  School  was  closed.     The 
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present  Supex-intendent  of  St.  Ann's  Sunday-school  is  Mayor 
Low. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  early  organization  of 
this  Fchool,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  one  of  the  rules, 
which  provided  that  "No  teacher  shall  appear  with  a  rod  or 
cane  in  his  or  lier  class,  but  order  shall  bo  maintained  ia  the 
several  classes  by  the  most  temperate  means.  They  shall 
deliver  over  disorderly  scholars  to  the  superintendents." 

In  1824,  the  only  Sunday-school  vras  the  School  Union,  cor. 
Adams  and  Concord  sts.  It  ij  supposed  that  this  school  was 
in  existence  until  1834,  when  the  various  denominations  sep- 
arated and  organized  schools  in  their  different  churches.  As 
most  of  those  engaged  in  the  Union  School  were  Methodists, 
it  has  been  allowed  that  Sands  St.  is  the  oldest  school,  but  its 
early  records  were  destroyed  i:i  the  great  fire.  The  Superin- 
to.ndents  have  been:  Robert  Snow;  Joseph  Herbert;  Thomas 
Mercein;  M.  F.  Odell  (died  June  13,  1866);  John  Collier 
to  Jan.  21, 1867;  S.  U.  F.  Odell  (died  May  6,  1875);  Samuel  S. 
Utter,  until  May  15,  1877;  Henry  G.  Fay,  until  I'eb.  19, 1878; 
Wm.  I.  Preston  and  John  M.  Espencheid,  from  Oct.  24,  1882. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Nebemiah  Denton  org.  a  Sunday-school  in  the 
kitchen  adjoining  his  dwelling,  near  the  old  Yellow  Mill  on 
Gowanus  creek,  which  was  removed  after  a  year  or  two  to 
the  school-house  at  the  foot  of  the  Post  Koad,  cor.  of  Gow- 
anus lane;  it  merged  in  the  school  on  Third  ave.  and  after- 
wards in  what  is  now  the  Twelfth  St.  Church.  This  school 
still  has  the  old  banner  painted  in  1829.  Between  the  years 
1822  and  1827,  schools  were  also  formed  in  the  school-house 
at  lower  Gowanus,  at  the  foot  of  Pope's  Lane,  with  Albert 
Van  Brunt,  Superintendent;  also  one  in  the  school-house  at 
Bedford,  and  another  in  the  school-house  at  Wallabout. 
There  was  also  a  school  for  a  few  years  in  the  old  lecture- 
room  of  the  First  Reformed  Ch.,  then  in  Middagh  st.,  where 
Public  School  No.  8  now  is. 

In  1829,  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  built  a  frame 
lecture-room  on  Joralemon  street,  in  the  rear  of  the  City 
Hall,  in  which  a  Sunday-school  was  organized,  with  Andrew 
Hegeman,  Superintendent,  till  1839;  Samuel  Smith  and  Mar- 
tinus  Schoonmaker,  Assistant  Superintendents;  Thos.  Hege- 
man, Sec'y;  Mrs.  Mary  Van  Brunt,  Female  Superintendent, 
and  Miss  Harriet  Sillimaa,  assistant.  Among  the  teachers 
were:  John  W.  and  Archibald  T.  Lawrence,  James  M.  Duf- 
field,  Abraham  J.  Beekman,  John  D.  Prince,  Joseph  Hege- 
man, Miss  Mary  Moon,  Miss  Alice  and  Miss  Cornelia  Moon, 
Miss  AuriUa  Silliman  and  others.  Other  superintendents:  A. 
J.  Beekman,  till  1848;  Samuel  Sloau,  Roswell  Graves,  Stephen 
H.Wheeler,  Henry  D. Van Orden,  till  1865;  Boekman,  1865-"8; 
Gustavus  A.  Brett,  Henry  V.  Gilbert,  Mervin  Rushmore, 
William  H.  Dike,  Frederick  B.  Schenck,  Rev.  S.  S.  Wood- 
hull,  Abraham  Remsen,  David  Anderson  and  Abraham  Van- 
derveer,  members  of  First  Reformed  Church,  were  workers 
in  the  old  Union  School  in  Adams  street.  Mr.  Beekman  com- 
menced his  Sunday-school  work  in  1820  in  a  wheelwright  shop 
in  Greggstown,  Somerset  county,  New  Jersey,  established  to 
teach  slaves;  in  1828,  he  removed  to  Brooklyn.  The  Central 
Dutch  Reformed  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  1837,  and 
when  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  Heights  was  built,  the 
school  was  re-organized.  East  (now  Bedford)  Reformed 
Sunday-School  was  organized  in  1854.  Isaac  Brinkerhoff  was 
Superintendent  in  1858.  This  school  afterwards  moved  from 
its  old  building  to  one  nearly  opposite  on  Bedford  avenue. 
The  present  Superintendent  is  Mr.  Henry  Howland.  The 
North  Reformed  Sunday-school,  Clermont  avenue,  was  or- 
ganized in  1851,  with  E.  S.  Potter,  Superintendent  for  many 
years.  The  Twelfth  Street  Reformed  was  formerly  on  Third 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  It  has  now  a  membership 
of  1,400;  Mr.  C.  H.  Buckley,  superintendent. 


The  First  Presfniterian  School  was  organized  in  a  building 
on  the  site  of  the  lecture-room  of  Plymouth  Church,  :n  1824 
Many  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  had  been  in  the  Union 
School.  The  first  Superintendent  was  Nathan  "W.  Sanford 
Miss  Margaret  Cunningham,  was  Assistant  Superintendent- 
Marvin  MoNulty,  Secretary.  The  school  used  to  unite  with 
the  schools  in  New  York,  on  anniversary  day,  at  Ca«tle 
Garden.  The  Superintendents  were:  Professor  Greenleaf 
R.  J.  Thorn,  George  B.  Ripley.  Robert  C.  Ogdon  and  E.  S.' 
Potter.     Mr.  R.  D.  Dodge  is  now  Superintendent. 

In  1838,  ow'ing  to  a  division  in  the  church,  another  school 
was  organized,  called  the  First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school. 
It  was  on  the  corner  of  Pineapple  and  Fulton  streets,  but 
moved  afterward  to  the  comer  of  Remsen  and  Clinton  streets. 

Nov.  13th,  1831,  a  colony  went  out  from  the  first  church 
and  organized  a  church,  and  afterwards  a  Sunday  school, 
known  as  the  Second  Presbyterian  School.  The  school  met 
in  Classical  Hall,  Washington  street,  near  Concord.  John 
Morris  was  Superintendent,  assisted  by  John  Alexander;  Mi'. 
Henry  Hadden,  Secretary;  James  Spies,  librarian;  with 
eighteen  teachers;  and  at  the  first  session  there  were  eighteen 
scholars.  About  1832,  it  moved  to  Gothic  Hall,  Adams  street, 
between  Nassau  and  Concord  streets;  and  in  1835  moved  to 
Clinton  street,  junction  of  Fulton.  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  becaine 
Pastor  of  this  church  in  1832.  Among  those  who  have  acted 
as  Superintendents  of  this  school  are:  John  Wright,  Charles 
Clark,  Myron  Goodman,  Andrew  A.  Smith  and  Jasper 
Corning. 

When  this  school  united  with  the  Third  Presbyterian,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hurlbut  became  Superintendent,  and  remained  so 
until  his  death.  It  was  united  with  the  Clinton  Street  Pres- 
by„erian,  1883,  and  known  as  the  Second  Presbyterian. 

In  1831,  another  school  was  organized  in  Nassau  street, 
corner  Hudson  avenue.  W.  H.  Hurlbut,  with  a  few  others, 
left  the  First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  which  afterwards 
became  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  and  school.  Mr. 
Hurlbut  then  connected  himself  with  that  church,  and  be- 
came the  Superintendent  of  the  school. 

The  First  Presbyterian  was  organized  about  1841.  It  occu- 
pied the  building  corner  WUloughby  and  Pearl  streets,  where 
Joseph  Hegeman's  auction-room  now  is.  In  1847,  this  school 
was  disbanded. 

In  1835,  the  first  mission  school  was  organized.  Mr.  John 
Morris,  who  organized  the  Second  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school,  leased  the  ground  (where  Prince  street  now  is)  of 
Messrs.  Sackett  &  Fleet.  A  school-house  seatmg  350  wa« 
built  on  it,  coiting  about  $500.  Myrtle  avenue  was  not  then 
cut  through,  and  there  was  not  a  house  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  school  was  opened  July  19,  1835;  Mr.  Morris  was 
its  first  Superintendent.  It  was  known  as  the  Prince  Street 
Mission  Sunday-school,  and  was  under  the  care  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  For  the  first  three  or  four  years,  how- 
ever, it  was  mainly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  first  teachers  were:  Daniel  Colt,  James  B.  Cochran,  Isaac 
Jaques,  Augustus  Butler,  Elias  Edwards,  Joseph  W.  Camp- 
bell, James  Lawson,  WilUam  Phraner,  Louis  Wheaton,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Wheaton,  Miss  Sarah  Smith,  Elizabeth  and  Mana 
Campbell,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Butler,  Sarah  and  Jane  Wheaton.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Morris  retired,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Butler  was 
elected;  in  1842,  Mr.  C.  C.  Mudge  succeeded  him. 

After  Myi-tle  avenue  and  the  other  streets  were  cut  throiign, 
the  building  was  moved  to  Myrtle  avenue,  between  Prmce 
and  Carll  streets. 

In  1847,  a  buUding  was  erected  in  Pilnce  street,  now  known 
as  Siloam  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  the  Central  Pi'esby- 
terian  Church  was  organized,  the  teachers  and  scholars  mov- 
ing from  the  old  school-house. 
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The  church  known  as  the  Fifth  Presbyterian,  corner  Wil- 
loushby  and  Pearl,  was  offered  to  the  Central  Society  for 
15  000,  and  was  bought.  Preaching  sei-vices  commenced 
there  in  April.  Rev.  N.  C.  Locke  was  the  first  Pastor.  The 
school  flourished  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Mudge, 
Eev.  Mr.  Sloan  and  others.  FinaUy,  the  building  was  sold, 
and  school  and  church  moved  to  Schermerhorn  street,  occu- 
pying a  temporary  building,  corner  State  and  Nevins  street, 
until  the  Tabernacle  was  built,  of  which  Eev.  Dr.  Talmage  is 
Pastor.  From  the  Prince  Street  Mission  many  teachers  have 
gone  out  and  organized  other  schools  and  churches. 

In  1842,  Eev.  Jonathan  Greenleaf  organized  a  school  in  the 
Wallabout  in  FrahkUn  avenue,  now  known  as  the  Franklin 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Sunday-school. 

In  1840,  a  mission-school  was  organized  in  Pacific  street, 
which  afterwards  became  the  South  Presbyterian  Church. 
-Of  the  schools  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  the  first  is  the 
First  Baptist,  organized  in  1824,  holding  its  sessions  in  the 
public  school  building  on  Middagh  street,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  school  No.  8,  also  in  public  school  building,  first 
district,  corner  Concord  and  Adams  streets.  The  first  youths' 
missionary  society  organized  in  connection  with  the  school 
was  in  1831.  Officers:  Pres.,  Robert  Raymond;  Vice-Pres., 
Elijah  Lewis;  Sec,  Alexander  Lewis;  Treas.,  Joseph  Kutz. 

In  June,  1873,  the  school  and  the  Pierrepont  street  Baptist 
were  united,  adding  about  130  teachers  and  scholars.  The  first 
Superintendent  wa3  Eliakim  Raymond.  He  served  two 
years,  succeeded  by  the  following  persons:  Elijah  Lewis, 
John  Bigelow,  John  Clark,  E.  L.  Brown,  Isaiah  W.  Raymond, 
Sylvanus  White,  D.  W.  C.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Reid,  H.  C.  S.  Jervis, 
J.  W.  S.  Harding,  and  at  present  H.  C.  S.  Jervis  is  Superin- 
tendent. In  the  early  history  of  the  school,  it  occupied  the 
building  in  Pearl  street,  where  the  Jewish  Synagogue  now  is. 
PieiTepont  Street  Baptist  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  1 838. 
This  church  organized  a  mission  in  South  Brooklyn,  from 
which  sprung  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Sunday-school;  it  also 
had  a  mission  in  John  street  for  many  years.  After  a  number 
of  years  strong  Place  Baptist  established  a  mission  in  Colum- 
bii  street,  near  Hamilton  avenue,  now  known  as  the  Taber- 
nacle Baptist;  also  a  mission-school  in  Gowanus,  now  known 
as  Greenwood  Baptist.  The  Tabernacle  Baptist  started  a 
mission  in  Hamilton  avenue,  which,  after  a  few  years,  dis- 
banded. Strong  Place  Baptist  now  supports  a  mission  called 
Carroll  Park.  Hanson  Place  Baptist  was  organized  in  1853; 
it  first  met  in  Atlantic  avenue,  near  Fourth.  East  Brooklyn 
Baptist  was  organized  in  1846.  The  Pierrepont  Street  Bap- 
tist estabUshed  mission-schools  and  was  the  means  of  organ- 
izing large  churches  m  South  Brooklyn.  The  largest  school 
in  that  denomination  is  the  Marcy  Avenue  Baptist. 

Yorlc  Street  M.  E.  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  1830.  A 
Mr.  Booth  was  the  first  Superintendent,  succeeded  by  Alfred 
Mulford,  George  Hunt,  Hon'.  Samuel  Booth,  Joshua  Rogers, 
Jr.,  and  others.  Samuel  Booth  was  Superintendent  thirty- 
lune  years,  leaving  York  st.,  in  1858,  to  take  charge  of  Han- 
son Place  M.  E.  Hon  John  French  was  Superintendent  of 
Hanson  Place  for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

Washrngton  St.  was  the  third  Methodist  school  organized. 
Judge  Dykeman  took  an  active  part  in  the  work,  and  Jere- 
miah Mundell  was  never  absent  from  school  but  twice  in 
twenty  years. 

After  1883,  schools  began  to  multiply.  The  first  Congrega- 
lonal  school  was  the  Pilgrim.  In  1846,  a  school  was  org.  in 
tne  Mariners'  Church,  Main  st.,  near  Front,  an  old  wooden 
»nudmg.  Mr.  John  P.  ElweU  was  the  first  Superintendent, 
Ma  the  school  moved  from  there  to  the  old  Fulton  Market, 
•""""s  St.,  in  1844,  and  this  school  is  now  the  Bethel  in 
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The  Navy  Mission  was  situated  on  the  corner  of  Green  lane 
and  Front  st.  When  it  was  first  started,  so  strong  was  the 
opposition  that,  when  meetings  were  held  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, it  was  hardly  safe  to  pass  thorough  the  street.  Stones 
would  often  be  thrown  against  the  door.  Jlembers  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  would  stand  outside  the  door  to 
watch  the  boys. 

The  first  Unitarian  school  was  in  1838 ;  the  Universalist 
about  the  same  time;  the  first  Roman  CatJiolic in  18.28.  There 
are  five  Jewish  schools,  numbering  about  one  thousand 
scholars. 

The  first  Lutheran  Sunday-school  w-as  started  in  ^V^lliams- 
burgh,  in  1847.  The  Moravian  Sunday-school  was  organized 
in  1854.  In  1853  in  a  small  cottage,  near  where  the  present 
chapel  of  Lee  Avenue  Congregational  now  stands,  was  or- 
ganized the  Lee  Avenue  Reformed  Sunday-school.  There 
were  no  houses  in  the  vicinity  for  a  mile  or  more ;  on 
either  side  open  fields  met  the  eye.  The  beginning  was 
feeble,  consisting  of  three  teachers  and  eight  scholars.  The 
whole  enterprise  grow  slowly  for  the  first  two  years,  when, 
in  1858,  it  numbered  1,350,  ofiicers  and  teachers,  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Johnson,  Jr.,  being  its  Supt.  They  were  the  first 
schools  that  had  class  banners.  So  noted  was  this  school  that 
strangers  came  to  visit  it. 

St.  John's  P.  E.  Sunday-school  was  org.  in  1837,  in  Mr. 
Kingsley's  school-room,  Adams  st.,  near  Johnson.  Judge 
Morse  was  Supt.,  and  John  T.  Moore,  Sec'y.  Some  of  the 
teachers  were:  Mr.  William  Hunter,  Hon.  John  W.  Hunter, 
John  H.  Baker,  Miss  Hester  Strang,  Misses  Ryerson,  Rowley, 
and  Moysers;  and  some  of  the  scholars,  John  Folk,  John 
Wiggins,  Dr.  Watson,  Samuel  Booth,  Stephen  Kidder, 
Howard  C.  Cady,  Mrs.  Alfred  Emanuel.  That  year  they 
joined  the  schools  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  at  Castle 
Garden.  The  banner  carried  on  that  occasion  was  a  white 
silk  one,  having  the  picture  of  an  open  Bible. 

In  1838,  they  moved  to  the  new  school-room,  corner  John- 
son and  Washington  sts.  About  two  hundred  scholars  were 
then  in  attendance.  The  following  persons  have  been  Super- 
intendents :  Rev.  D.  V.  M.  Johnson,  Rev.  Henry  Spaf ard, 
Mr.  S.  D.  O.  Van  Bokelin,  up  to  the  time  of  their  removal 
from  Johnson  st.  to  St.  John's  place. 

The  second  school  of  St.  Ann's  was,  organized  August  80, 
1830;  Mr.  Charles  Congdon,  Supt;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Carter,  Sec'y, 
with  twelve  teachers.  In  1845,  Rev.  Charles  Bancroft  was 
Supt;  H.  P.  Morgan,  Sec'y;  Henry  G.  Nichols,  Librarian;  and 
Abraham  Halsey,  Asst.  Librarian. 

Kings  County  Sunday-School  Union,  organized  1839. — In 
the  Long  Island  Star  of  April  8,  1839,  mention  is  made  of  a 
meeting  in  the  Apprentices'  Libraiy,  held  the  6th  inst.,  when 
it  was  determined  to  establish  a  Sunday-school  society  for 
Kings  county,  auxiliary  to  the  Southern  Sunday-School 
Union  of  New  York.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Officers:  Nehemiah  Denton,  Pres.;  J.  Terhune,  N.  W.  San- 
ford,  Vice-PresVs ;  Rev.  E.  M.  Johnson,  Sec;  Abraham  Van- 
derveer,  Treas.  Managers  :  For  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Mr.  Rouse, 
Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  Eliakim  Raymond,  Adrian  Hegeman, 
Henry  White;  Flatbush,  Rev.  Mr.  Strong,  John  Lefferts,  Dr. 
Vanderveer;  Flatlands,  Rev.  Mr.  Crookshank,  David  Neefus, 
James  Remsen;  Qravesend,  Bernardus  C.  Lake,  John  S.  Gar- 
ritson  ;  Bushvnck,  Rev.  Mr.  Meeker,  Peter  Wyckoff,  James 
Halsey;  New  Lots,  John  Williamson,  Jno.  Vanderveer;  New 
Utrecht,  Rev.  Mr.  Seattle  and  M.  Allen;  also  the  gentlemen 
who  are  Superintendents  of  schools,  in  connection  with 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  are  also  ex-officers  and 
managers. 

In  the  Star  of  June  30,  1830,  notice  is  given  of  a  meeting 
of   the  Kings  County  Sunday-School   Union,  at  Flatbixsh, 
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The  church  was  crowded  with  the  scholars  and  teachers 
and  friends,  banners  hung  around  tlie  church,  and  a  proces- 
sion of  600  children  took  place. 

June  3,  1830,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Sunday- 
school  room  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  African  Infant  Class  Association.  The  object  was 
to  establish  an  infant  school  for  African  children.  P.  W. 
RadclifE  was  Pres. ;  F.  C.  Tucker  and  Robert  Snow,  Vice- 
Prest's;  W.  H.  Van  Sinderen,  Sec;  Charles  J.  Aiding,  Treas, 
and  fourteen  Directors.  The  first  colored  school  organized 
was  in  High  st.    There  are  now  about  ten  colored  schools. 

Sunday-school  Statistics  for  1883. — There  are  279  Sunday- 
schools  in  Kings  county,  containing  a  total  membership  of 
100,597  officers,  teachers,  and  scholars.  These  schools  are 
divided  as  follows:  Presbyterian,  30;  Reformed,  33;  Baptist, 
34;  Congregational,  28;  Methodist,  61;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
47;  Reformed  Episcopal,  3;  Lutheran  and  Evangelical,  15; 
Friends.  2;  Moravian,  1;  Christian,  3;  Union  Mission,  15; 
Unitarian,  4;  Universalist,  3;  Reformed  Catholic,  1.  The 
total  average  attendance  of  the  schools  for  the  full  term  was 
57,762,  and  the  number  of  conversions  or  confirmations, 
2,676.  The  moneys  contributed  during  the  year  by  various 
schools,  for  benevolent  and  other  purposes,  amounted  to 
$81,589.80,  the  Methodist  giving  the  largest  part  or  |17,303.09 
of  that  sum.  The  fifteen  Union  Mission  Schools  gave 
$3,417.95  during  the  same  period. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  veterans  in  Sunday-school 
service  in  Kings  county: 

Andrew  A.  Smith.— Born  at  Berlin,  Ct.,  1817;  came  to 
New  York  in  1834,  and  entered  Dr.  Erskine  Mason's  Pres. 
Sunday-school;  visited  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  1836;  no 
Sunday-school,  and  stores  open  on  Sundays;  established  a 
Sunday-school  in  store  loft,  also  a  Sabbath  service,  reading- 
room,  etc.,  and  very  soon  gathered  a  regular  congregation; 
a  church  was  org.  and  pastor  called;  the  place  grew  to  be  a 
moral,  religious  community,  now  a  large  city  noted  for 
churches,  etc. ;  returned  to  Brooklyn  in  1838;  was  a  teacher  in 
Dr.  Spencer's  Church  and  Mission  School;  while  teaching  a 
Bible  class  was  called  persistently  to  take  charge  of  Bethel 
Mission  Sunday-school  (now  Bethel  of  Plymouth  Church);  in 
this  work  fifteen  years;  left  Bethel  to  build  up  City  Park 
Mission,  now  in  Concord  st.,  where,  after  a  year  or  two,  he 
broke  in  health,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  and  rest  from  all 
Sunday-school  work. 

He  was  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday-school  Union 
some  twenty  years;  also  President  of  tha  Hamilton  Literary 
Association,  and  aided  to  organize  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association ;  was  its  first  president  for  three  years;  also 
aided  in  organizing  State  Sunday-school  Convention;  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  Dr.  Duryea's  Church  Sunday-school; 
employed  there  some  two  years,  and  then  in  prison-work 
three  or  four  years,  tiU  seized  with  rheumatic  fever  con- 
tracted there;  is  now  Supt.,  and  active  in  the  Chinese  mission- 
school  on  DeKalb  ave. 


organization  and  support  of  the  State  Sunday-school  AssoMi' 
Hon,  and  County  Secretary  for  a  number  of  years. 


AzEL  D.  Matthews.— Born  in  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  1809;  when 
the  Sunday-school  was  first  introduced,  in  1820,  he  became  a 
scholar  in  the  Congregational  Church.  In  1828,  came  to  tliis 
city  and  connected  himself  with  the  church  and  Sunday-school 
of  the  First  Pres.  Church,  in  Cranberry  st.  In  1833  removed 
church  and  school  relations  to  St.  Ann's  Pi-ot.  Epis.  Church, 
continuing  there  as  teacher  and  Superintendent  until  1873; 
then  removed  to  St.  Peter's  Epis.  Church,  and  now  is  teacher 
of  a  young  men's  Bible  class,  not  having  left  the  Sunday- 
school  since  1820.  He  has  been  a  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Sunday-school  Union  since  its  organization;  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  for  a  number  of  years;  was  foremost  in  the 


Charles  C.  Mudqe.— Born  in  1806;  in  1827  he  entered  the 
Sunday-school  as  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  younger  classes- 
this  school  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  Quaker  Meeting- 
house in  Rose  st..  New  York  City,  his  class  being  composed 
of  three  colored  persons— father,  son,  and  grandson— all 
learning  their  letters;  about  two  years  later  he  entered  the 
Sunday-school  of  Dr.  Romeyn's  Cedar  St.  Pres.  Church, 
where  he  continued  as  scholar,  Ass't  Librarian  and  teacher 
until  1830,  when  he  took  a  class  in  a  mission  school  in 
Duane  st.,  near  Church.  In  1841  he  entered  the  Prince 
Street  Mission  Sunday-school,  Brooklyn,  connected  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer's  Second  Pres.  Church;  this  was 
the  first  mission-school  started  in  Brooklyn,  and  was 
originated  by  Mr.  John  Morris;  he  was  Superintend- 
ent from  1842  imtd  the  school  developed  into  the  Cen- 
tral Pres.  Church  (1847),  now  the  Tabernacle,  and  con- 
tinued as  its  Superintendent  until  1856;  shortly  after  this  he 
started  a  mission-school  at  317  Altantic  st.,  and  now  known 
as  the  Pacific  Street  Chapel,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
Church;  resigned  in  1863,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  he  entered  a  mission-school  connected 
with  Dr.  Cuyler's  Church,  now  the  Memorial  Presbyterian; 
he  continued  as  Superintendent  about  two  years  after  the 
church  was  organized;  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union  almost  vminterruptedly  since  its  organi- 
zation; early  in  its  history  he  was  Recording  Secretary,  and  at 
a  later  period  for  many  years  its  Treasui'er;  he  died  in  1883. 


John  R.  Morris. — Born  in  New  York  City,  1823;  entered 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Pres.  Church,  Brooklyn,  in 
1828:  took  a  class  in  Prince  Street  Mission  1843;  in  1853  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday-school  Union;  the 
management  then  was  by  an  Executive  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  one  from  each  denomination;  subsequently  the  Boai-d 
was  increased  to  23  members,  and  then  to  36,  and  he  served  ' 
as  Assistant  Secretary;  in  1868  was  elected  one  of  the 
Managers,  and  in  1872  its  Recording  Secretary;  has  been 
County  Secretary  over  eight  years;  has  been  gathering 
statistics  for  thirty  years,  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Con- 
vention six  years;  was  a  scholar  when  there  were  but  six 
Sunday-schools  in  Brooklyn;  was  one  of  the  visitors  when 
all  Brooklyn  was  districted  out  for  systematic  visitation, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  every  house  was  visited  to  see 
who  attended  Sunday-school  and  who  did  not;  he  is  still  one 
of  the  Managers  of  the  Sunday-school  Union,  and  its  Record- 
ing Secretary,  and  County  Secretai-y  under  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Sunday-school  Teachers. 


Rev.  Samuel  Bayliss  came  to  Brooklyn,  in  1853,  as  Pastor 
of  the  Warren  St.  Mission,  formerly  a  Sunday-school  which 
met  in  Freeman's  Hall  (cor.  of  Columbia  and  Amity  sts.), 
the  school  became  a  chiu-ch,  with  a  membership  of  over  176. 
He  was  always  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  school  and  at  the 
weekly  teachers'  meetings,  and  also  habitually  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday-school  Union.  In  1868  or 
1870,  he  became  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  His  death  took 
place  Feb.  12,  1879,  in  his  68th  year.  Mr.  Bayliss  frequently 
visited  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  city.  His  son,  Benj.  Bayjiss, 
was  President  of  Brooklyn  Sunday-school  Union,  from  1877 
to  1883;  is  still  a  Manager;  has  been  for  12  years  Supt.  of  the 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  of  Brooklyn.  He 
worked  with  his  father  many  years  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Warren  St.  Mission, 
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TEBEMIAH  JOHNSON,  Jr.,  born  June  27th,  1837,  at  the 
,r  ,1  vTit  Brooklyn;  he  is  the  son  of  Barnet  Johnson  and 
11  Son  oTgL:  Jeremiah  Johnson.  May  1st.  1853,  he 
the  Lee  Ave  Sunday-school  m  a  small  cottage  in  the 
vi  lots,  cor.  Bedford  ave.  and  Hewes  st.,  with  three 
piers  and  8  scholars.  During  his  thirteen  years  service 
rs:pSendent,he  was  absent  but  four  Sundays  He 
witnessed  the  growth  of  tlie  Sunday-school  from  eight  to  two 
thousand  scholars,  and  the  erection  of  the  present  commodious 
and  substantial  buUdings,  largely  through  his  own  efforts 
and  liberality.  He  was  Supt.  of  the  First  Pres.  Sunday- 
.chool,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  for  six  years.  He  was  Supt.  of  the 
Madison  Ave.  Ref.  Sunday-school  for  three  years,  from  Dec, 
1873,  and  secured  the  erection  of  a  fine  Sunday-school  room 
on  57th  street. 

He  was  elected  Supt.  of  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  Sunday- 
school  (Rev.  Dr.  Talmage's);  served  two  years  and  then  in 
October,  1883,  resigned  to  become  Supt.  of  the  Lee  Ave.  Sun- 
day-school, then  somewhat  demoralized,  but  now  numbering 
1 500.  Ml-.  Johnson  is  a  man  remarkable  for  activity  and 
energy,  which  he  has  a  great  faculty  of  infusing  into  his 
Sunday-school  work. 

William M.  Pibeson.— Bom  1808,  in  Westfield,  N.  J.;  his 
&st  recollection  of  the  Sunday-school  is  the  gathering  of  a 
class  of  six  on  Sunday  afternoon,  his  mother— the  teacher— 
and  four  brothers  and  one  sister,  forming  it,  the  Bible  and 
the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  the  text-books;  in  1829 
entered  the  York  Street  Methodist  Sunday-school  as  a 
teacher;  in  1835  connected  himself  with  the  Prince  Street 
Mission;  continued  here  until  the  Central  Pres.  Church  was 
organized,  Sept.  5,  1847,  and  in  this  school  (now  tlie  Taber- 
nacle) he  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time;  Superintend- 
ent one  and  one-half  years;  teacher  of  Bible  class;  had  charge 
for  four  or  five  years  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Asylum,  in  Cumberland  st. 


Hbnby  R.  Pieeoy.  Born  in  1798;  in  1826  entered  the 
Sunday-school  Union  School,  held  in  district  school-house  on 
Concord  st. ;  this  school  consisted  of  members  of  the  different 
evangelical  denominations;  it  soon  became  too  large  for  the 
building,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  separate  and  havo 
the  schools  in  their  respective  churches;  he  was  Suiierin- 
tendent  of  Sunday-schools  thirty-six  years;  is  now  teaching 
in  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  State  st. 


Samuel  L.  Parsons.— Born  1817,  in  West  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
entered  Sunday-school  in  1827  or  1828;  removed  to  Marshall, 
Mich.,  in  1837,  where  he  was  Secretary  of  a  Sunday-school; 
for  two  years  he  occupied  similar  positions  in  Palmyra,  Mo.; 
for  two  years  from  1843  he  did  the  same  work  in  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  in  1845  he  was  for  four  years  Secretary  and  Superin- 
tendent; removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1851;  served  twenty  years 
as  Supt.  of  Church  schools,  and  five  in  a  mission  school;  was 
President  of  the  Sunday-scliool  Union  from  1867  to  1869. 
During  this  period  he  spent  all  his  Sabbaths  in  visiting  the 
schools  of  the  Union.  In  1879  he  opened  a  school  for  the 
Chinese  in  rooms  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
where  he  gathered  a  goodly  number  of  Chinamen  to  study 
the  Bible. 


Israel  A.  Barker. — Born  in  New  York  City  1820;  entered 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  Willet  Street  M.  E.  Church  in  1827; 
came  to  Brooklyn  in  1842,  and  joined  the  Centenary  M.  E. 
Sunday-school;  was  teacher  and  secretary  until  1848,  when, 
with  about  one  hundred  others,  left  the  M.  E.  Church  and 
organized  a  Congregational  Methodist  Church,  corner  Law- 
rence and  TiUary  sts.,  where  he  served  as  trustee  of  the 
church  and  secretary  of  the  Sunday-School;  went  into  the 
Sunday-school  and  became  Superintendent  till  1865;  was 
elected  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday-school 
Union  in  1863;  now  belongs  to  the  Park  Congregational 
Church,  and  teacher  of  a  class  of  young  ladies,  and  still  one 
of  the  Managers  of  the  Sunday-school  Union. 


THE  old  Suydam  house,  of  which  a  cut  is  given  here- 
with, is  still  standing,  in  good  repair,  and  occupied 
as  a  residence  by  Hon.  A.  M.  Suydam.  It  is  on  the 
corner  of  Evergreen  and  Woodbine  avenues,  and  was 
probably  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
since  it  was  considered  an  old  house  in  1760,  when  Jacob 
Suydam  bought  the  farm  on  which  it  stood,  and  ho  rc- 
shingled  and  repaired  it  then.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  it  was  used  by  the  British  troops  as  their  winter  quar- 
ters for  a  time.  It  is  built  of  stone  gathered  from  the 
surrounding  fields,  which  are  covered  with  cement.  The 
door  is  in  two  sections,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  win- 
dows have  the  small  lights  and  heavy  sash  of  the  olden 
time.  It  was  erected  in  the  clearing,  before  any  roads  were 
laid  out  in  that  part  of  Bush  wick;  afterwards  the  old 
Bushwick  road,"  now  Evergreen  avenue,  was  put  through 
from  the  little  village  beside  East  River  to  Flatbush. 
The  old  house  has  been  the  homo  of  three  generations  of 
dams.    (See  biography  of  A.  M.  Suydam,  page  201.) 
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OTHER     ORGANIZATIONS 


FOR     CHRISTIAN     WORK 


THE  practical  fruits  of  Christianity  are  seen  in  the  many 
charities  of  the  city,  and  the  benevolent  organizations 
which  look  after  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare 
of  the  needy.  Brooklyn,  "the  city  of  churches,'' 
is  well  supplied  with  these  charitable  societies.  One  of  the 
oldest  is 

The  Brooklyn  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  which 
was  organized  July  82,  1829,  in  the  Apprentices'  Library.  It 
is  wholly  undenominational,  and  has  steadily  pursued  its 
work  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual,  and  often  to  the  tempo- 
ral, wants  of  the  destitute.  Up  to  1848  the  Society  main- 
tained its  existence  only  by  hard  straggles. 

From  that  time  new  efforts  were  made  by  its  friends  to 
enlarge  its  resources,  and  extend  its  operations.  The  follow- 
ing year  three  missionaries  were  employed  ;  the  number  of 
visitors  was  increased  to  354,  and  the  collections  amounted  to 
$2,134.46.  In  1850,  four  missionaries  were  employed,  with 
407  visitors,  and  $3,011.48  were  received  into  the  treasury. 
In  1858,  the  constitution  was  amended,  and  the  society  was 
named,  in  accordance  with  what  it  had  in  fact  become,  "  The 
Brooklyn  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society."  The  employment 
of  missionaries,  in  distinction  from  the  simple  circulation  of 
religious  tracts,  became  thenceforth  its  principal  work;  and 
the  happy  effect  of  the  change  upon  its  resources  and  opera- 
tions, and  on  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  churches,  at  once 
became  apparent.  It  has  since  gone  on  with  continually  in- 
creasing prosperity  and  power.  The  first  number  of  its 
journal  was  issued  in  January,  1863 

The  society  has  had  as  Presidents :  Rev.  (since  Bishop)  C. 
P.  Mollvaine,  1829--32;  Rev.  I.  S.  Spencer,  D.  D.,  1833-'8;  Rev. 
B.  C.  Cutler,  D.  D.,  1838-'45;  Jasper  Corning,  Esq.,  :845-'7; 
Rev.  B.  C.  Cutler,  D.  D..  a  second  time,  1847-63;  Rev.  R.  S. 
Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  1863-'74;  Wm.  "W.  Wickes,  Esq.,  1874-80; 
AUred  S.  Barnes,  Esq.,  1880-4.  Owing  to  hard  times,  from 
1874  to  1880,  the  work  was  suspended,  but  resumed  in  the 
latter  year.  Fifteen  missionaries  are  now  employed,  besides 
a  large  number  of  helpers  and  visitors. 

In  1847  Mr.  O.  C.  Mudqe  (see  biogi-aphy,  p.  1098),  became 
General  Agent  and  missionary  of  this  society.  If  the  Sunday- 
school  work  was  his  hobby,  the  tract  work  was  his  life-work, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  imfaiUng  love  and  faith- 
fulness, winning  for  himself  not  only  respect  and  esteem,  but 
the  deep  affection  and  love  of  his  visitors  and  associates. 

Soon  after  his  connection  with  this  society,  as  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  his  work  ;md  the  Bible  work  in  connection  with 
it,  he  was  appointed  Depositary  and  Secretary  of  the  City 
Bible  Society.     In  these  two  societies  he  served  with  loyalty 


and  devotion,  till  the  Master  said:  "Stand  aside  and  wait 
awhile. "  '  Then  followed  four  years  of  gentle  submission  to 
God's  wUl,  when,  on  the  23d  of  September,  188S,  four  days 
before  the  completion  of  his  77th  year,  the  caU  came  and  he 
entered  into  rest.     "  And  his  works  do  follow  him." 

The  Brooklyn  City  Bible  Society  was  formed  m  1841,  as 
auxiliary  to  the  Long  Island  Bible  Society.  Its  first  Offi- 
CEES  were  :  James  Ruthven,  President ;  Edward  Corning, 
David  Stamford,  Thomas  Kirke,  Geo.  L.  Sampson,  Adrian 
Hegeman,  D.  H.  Arnold,  David  Coope  and  J.  A.  Sperry, 
Vice-Presidents;  Rev.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  Cor.  Sec;  Henry  C. 
Bo  wen,  Pec.  Sec.;  Henry  Young,  Treas.;  and  a  board  of 
twenty  managers.  The  first  year's  receipts  were  |469.09; 
expenditures,  $466.83,  and  1,701  bibles  and  testaments  dis- 
tributed. In  1849,  the  Society  became  auxiliary  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society;  in  1848,  1856  and  1867,  the  whole  city  was 
thoroughly  canvassed;  and,  in  1867,  the  affairs  of  the  society 
were  committed  to  the  control  of  an  executive  committee  of 
twenty.  Presidents :  Geo.  L.  Sampson,  1842-'3;  A.  R.  Moen, 
1844;  Daniel  Ayres,  1854-'8 ;  Chandler  Storr,  1849-'57; 
Daniel  Ayres,  1857-'69  ;  Richard  P.  Buck,  1860-9 ;  Rev. 
N.  H.  Schenck,  D.  D.,  1870-'2;  Rev.  W.  I.  Budington,  1873; 
Rev.  David  Inglis,  1874-'77;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt,  1878-'84. 
The  present  Vice-Presidents  are:  Sidney  Sanderson  and 
John  Barnier;  Cor.  Sec,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.; 
Treas.,  E.  B.  Wood.  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Mudge  was  Bee.  See.  from 
1804  till  nis  aeath. 

The  Brooklyn  Woman's  Bible  Society,  auxiUary  to  the 
above,  was  founded  in  1850;  also  a  North  Brooklyn  Bible  So- 
ciety was  established  in  1845. 

Brooklyn  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  designed 
to  improve  the  spiritual,  intellectual  and  social  condition  of 
young  men,  to  bring  them  under  Christian  influence,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  Christian  effort,  found  inception  at  a 
convention  of  some  three  hundred  young  men  connected 
with  the  several  evangelical  denominations  in  this  city,  m 
June,  1853.  It  was  organized  September  15, 1853,  with  two 
hundred  and  seven  members  ;  a  certificate  of  incorporation 
was  filed,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  rented  in  theWashmgton 
Building,  corner  of  Coui-t  and  Joralemon  sts.,  the  regular 
monthly  and  other  public  meetings  being  held  m  the  leotur^ 
rooms  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  and  the  Henry 
St.  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  a  library  and  readmg-room  was 
established  and  opened,  free  to  all  young  men,  iiTespective 
of  membership  in  the  association;  while  a  Literary  bociety, 
course  of  free  popular  lectures  by  eminent  speakers,  montmy 
meetings  for  social  reunions,  stated  conference  and  prayer- 
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meetings,  educational  classes,  etc.,  lent  their  aid  to  further 
the  objects  of  the  association.  In  1854,  the  association  inter- 
ested itself  largely  and  practically  in  the  work  of  tract  dis- 
tribution and  of  mission-school  enterprises,  of  which  there 
were,  at  that  time,  twenty  in  operation  in  this  city.  In 
April,  1859,  the  Association  removed  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
building,  and  remained  until  their  removal,  in  August,  1865, 
to  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  ave.  and  Gallatin 
place.  After  that  time,  the  work  of  the  Association,  in  all 
its  departments,  received  a  wonderful  impetus,  and  its  labors 
were  attended  with  a  commensurate  amount  of  good  to  the 
community. 

In  August,  1873,  the  Association  removed  to  the  opposite 
corner  of  Fulton  and  Gallatin  place,  which  was  fitted  up 
with  a  large  gymnasium,  a  lecture-room  seating  500,  a  libra- 
ry of  6,600  volumes,  and  a  reading-room  containing  two 
hundred  current  journals  and  magazines,  with  cheerful  par- 
lors, reception  and  class  rooms. 

Of  the  great  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  this  country,  the 
Brooklyn  society  has  done  its  full  share.  It  now  provides  a 
course  of  lectures,  literary  entertainments,  instruction  in 
French,  German,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  phonography, 
elocution,  vocal  music,  and  other  subjects. 

In  1869,  a  charter  was  obtained,  framed  with  a  view  to  the 
erection  of  a  large  building  for  the  uses  of  the  Association, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York. 

The  bequest  of  the  late  Frederick  Marquand,  Ksq.,  gave  to 
the  Association  $200,000  for  a  new  building,  on  condition 
that  the  further  sum  of  $150,000  should  be  raised  by  the 
members  as  an  endowment  for  the  Association.  The  condi- 
tion is  so  nearly  met  that  plans  have  been  adopted  for  a  new 
building,  to  be  erected  during  1884,  on  Bond  st.,  near  Fulton, 
with  an  entrance  on  the  latter  street.  It  wUl  be  of  brick, 
four  stories  and  basement,  100  by  135  feet,  with  a  35  feet 
wide  extension  to  Fulton,  conveniently  arranged  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Association. 

Its iVesJdenfs have  been:  Andrew  A.  Smith,  ]853-'56;  James 
McGee,  1856-'57;  George  A.  Bell,  1857-'58;  John  M.  Double- 
day,  1858-'59;  Henry  H.  Lloyd,  M.  D.,  1859-'60;  Robert  S. 
Bussing,  1860-'61;  James  M.  Ives,  1861-'63;  O.  Vincent  Coffin, 
1862-'63;  0.  Vincent  Coffin,  Charles  A.  Righter,  1863-'64; 
William  Edsall,  1864-'08;  Wm.  W.  Wickes,  1868-'69;  Joseph 
T.  Duryea,  D.  D.,  1869-'70;  D.  G.  Eaton,  1870-'73;  WilUam 
Edsall,  1873-74;  D.  H.  Cochran  and  Tasker  H.  Marvin, 
1874-'76;  D.  D.  McWilliams,  1876-77;  John  P.  Adams,  1877 
-'T8;  B.  H.  Dillingham,  1878-'79;  D.  D.  McWilliams,  William 
Taylor,  m9-'80;  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  1880-'83;  Edwin  Pack- 
ard, 188^'84. 

OmcEES,  1884:  Pres.,  Edwin  Packard;  Vice-Presidents, 
Uenry  Dafley,  Jr.,  F  H.  Stuart,  M.  D.;  Treas.,  Daniel  W. 
McWilliams;  Ass't  Treas.,  Henry  G.  Fay;  Reo.  Sec,  F.  A. 
rtrsona;  Qen.  Sec.,  Thos.  J.  Wilkie;  Ass't  Sec,  WaUace 
McMullen;  Librarian,  J.  Harry  Gould. 
BoAKDOPDiRECTOES:  Silas  M.  Giddings,  Alanson  Trask, 

Lit  ^r'^'  ^^"""^  ^-  ^*y>  E.  W.  Hawley,  Wm.  Peck 
»mth,  Edwin  Packard,  Alonzo  Alford,  A.  J.  Newton,  J. 
Will™  fu'  ^"  ^-  ^o^aa.  David  A.  Boody,  F.  A.  Parsons, 
Wn  ^t^^"^'^^'  •^^-  ^-  ^°^i"g.  F-  E.  Bassett,  Edw.  A. 
H  "'  ^°^  Tebbetts,  D.  W.  McWiUiams,  John  J.  Vail,  F. 
OUverRP  ;°"^-  ^"g^^t'is  Low,  Henry  Dalley,  Jr., 
M  D  ?•  ^Z^T-  ^-  P-  Gill.  «•  E.  Beers,  Chas.  L.  Bonnell 
^■»-Geo.F.Peabody,F.B.Schenck. 


^°''^  j!!J!"'=  Alanson'T^askT  A.  S.  Barnes,  John  T. 

E 
ibrary  and  Free  Reading" Room,"  heiritT"flret°merting! 


ThTEi^/'  ^°''^'''  ®^°''S^  I-  Se'^ey,  Thomas  S.  Moore. 
Libr«.  „"„"'"'?"  ^"""g  Men's  Christian  Association, 


October  9,  1866,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Alexander  Hutchins. 
Its  first  rooms  were  at  675  Myrtle  avenue,  whence  in  May, 
1868,  it  removed  to  No.  693.  The  first  number  of  the  East 
Brooklyn  Gazette  (monthly)  was  issued  by  the  Association 
in  October,  1867.  Presidents:  1866,  Alex.  Hutchins,  M.  D.; 
October,  1867,  Rev.  John  W.  Leek;  January,  1868,  C.  H.  H. 
Pannell;  March,  1868,  Alex.  Hutchins,  M.  D.;  July,  1868, 
Rev.  D.  O.  Ferris;  June,  1869,  Edgar  A.  Hutchins. 

Union  for  Christian  Work  was  formed  in  1866,  under  the 
nanie  of  the  Brooklyn  Liberal  Christian  Union,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  all  denominations  of  Christians,  without  ex- 
ception, in  the  work  of  mutual  improvement  and  practical 
beneficence.  It  first  established  its  head-quarters  in  the 
Hamilton  Buildings,  corner  of  Court  and  Joralemon  streets, 
where  it  opened  a  free  reading-room,  with  a  good  library  of 
six  hundred  volumes,  mostly  the  gifts  of  friends,  and  a  large 
variety  of  religious  and  secular  magazines  and  papers;  also 
with  suitable  means  for  innocent,  rational  amusement.  As 
the  institution  grew  in  favor  with  the  public,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  seek  for  it  ampler  accommodations.  Its  head- 
quarters were  accordingly  transferred,  Feb.,  1870,  to  the  new 
and  handsome  edifice,  known  as  Baxter's  Building,  131 
Fulton  ave.,  opposite  Elm  place,  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
stories  of  which  it  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  library  and 
reading-rooms,  and  apartments  for  gymnastics  and  various 
other  kinds  of  recreations.  These  quarters  were  dedicated  to 
the  work  of  the  union  by  public  exercises  on  the  evening  of 
February  14,  1870,  when  the  organization  assumed  its  present 
name  and  adopted  a  new  constitution. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  the  Union  rented  and  fitted  up  the 
"  Smith  Mansion,"  on  Smith  st.,  near  Fulton;  a  library  and 
reading-room  were  provided,  also  separate  rooms  for  games, 
conversation  and  correspondence.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  rooms  for  boys'  evening  school  and  girls'  sewing  school. 
An  employment  bureau,  industrial  and  relief  departments 
have  been  successfully  conducted,  and  various  courses  of 
lectures  given  from  time  to  time.  The  Union  is  entirely  un- 
sectarian  and  undenominational,  inviting  all  to  enter  its 
membership,  and  at  an  annual  fee  so  low  as  to  be  within  the 
means  of  the  poor.  Consequently,  its  rooms  are  largely  fre- 
quented by  young  and  old,  while  its  general  operations  have 
become  much  extended.  The  first  President  was  Isaac  H. 
Frothingham;  his  successors  have  been :  Robert  Foster, 
Charles  P.  Gerrish,  Ripley  Ropes,  Josiah  B.  Blossom,  and 
Robert  Foster;  the  Officers  for  1883-84  are:  Robert  Foster, 
Pres.;  Joseph  R.  Blossom,  Alex.  Forman,  Vice-Presidents; 
Wm.  C.  Gardner,  Sec;  Isaac  H.  Gary,  Jr.,  Treas.;  Wm.  A. 
Butler,  Supt. 

The  German  Evangelical  Aid  Society. — A  number  of 
Christian  German  ladies  organized  September  21st,  1877,  a 
Ladies'  Mission  Society,  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  destitute 
Germans  in  the  city.  In  their  work  they  found  many  per- 
sons who  were  too  old  and  feeble  to  work,  friendless,  and 
without  means  in  a  strange  land.  These  ladies  determined 
to  found  a  Christian  Home  for  the  aged,  helpless,  worthy 
German  Protestants  of  both  sexes.  They  issued  an  appeal  for 
contributions,  which  met  with  a  hearty  response.  Soon  a 
meeting  of  the  German  Evangelical  Pastors  of  Brooklyn  was 
held  to  further  the  object.  An  organization  was  perfected 
and  incorporated  in  April,  1877,  as  the  German  Evangelical 
Aid  Society  of  Brooklyn.  Fourteen  lots,  at  the  corner  of 
Bush  wick  ave.  and  Fairfax  st.,  were  purchased  for  $45,000, 
on  which  suitable  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction. 
Meanwhile,  the  house.  No.  79  Himrod  St.,  was  rented,  and  is 
occupied  by  15  inmates.  The  society  is  governed  by  a  council 
of  Pastors  of  German  churches  and  a  Board  of  Managers, 
consisting  of  ladies. 
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ELI    ROBBINS. 


Eli  Robbins. — Among  the  men  who  have  helped  to 
make  Brooklyn  respected  as  a  residential  city  of 
merchant  princes,  a  high  rank  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
Eli  Robbins,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Robbins  came  of  a  stock  in  which  some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  the  New  England  character  existed  in 
their  happiest  combination.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  Puritanism  in  New  England  had  laid  aside 
much  of  its  sternness  and  intolerance,  and  had  com- 
menced to  reconcile  itself  with  the  milder  charities  of 
life;  retaining,  however,  amidst  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, as  much  patriarchal  simplicity  of  manners  as 
probably  ever  existed  in  a  modern  civilized  community. 
The  Robbins  homestead  was  situated  in  West  Cam- 
bridge, now  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  on  the  road 
rendered  historic  by  the  celebrated  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 
The  patriotism  of  the  family  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Robbins  is  found  four  times  on  the 
roll  of  Captain  Parker's  company  of  "  embattled 
farmers,"  who  faced  the  British  at  the  famous  Concord 
fight.  After  the  Revolution  and  the  restoration  of 
social  order,  the  qualities  above  mentioned  speedily 
adapted  themselves  to  their  new  environment,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Harvard  College.  The  original 
Colonial  custom  of  providing  variety  for  the  table,  by 
a  neighborly  interchange  of  agricultural  commodities, 
called  "barter,"  gave  place  to  a  more  systematic 
method  of  distributing  produce,  and  public  markets 
were  substituted  for  the  primitive  pork-barrel  and 
private  poultry-bin. 

Nathan  Robbins,  the  father  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  that  name,  was  among  the  earliest  to  engage  in 
the  regular  market  business,  by  exchanging  meat  for 
other  merchandise,  such  as  shoes,  snuff,  cigars,  choco- 
late, and  Continental  money.  In  accordance  with  the 
domestic  regulations  of  those  days,  his  home  was  en- 
livened by  the  successive  advent  of  nine  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  Eli,  who  was  born  September 
22, 1821.  He  was  not  a  strong  child,  but  being  healthy 
and  self-reliant,  he  soon  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
such  knowledge  as  was  convenient  to  his  circumstances, 
and  began  his  business  career  at  an  early  age,  by  pro- 
viding a  horse  and  wagon  for  himself,  and  purchasing 
poultry  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  which  he  dressed 
with  his  own  hands  and  carried  to  Boston  for  customers. 
Meanwhile,  his  brothers  had  established  themselves  in 
Faneuil  Hall  market,  and  were  building  up  a  profitable 
trade  in  the  same  kind  of  produce. 

About  the  year  1836,  Simeon  Boyden,  who  kept  the 
Tremont  House  in  Boston,  and  had  a  high  appreciation 
of  these  industrious  young  men,  became  proprietor  of 
the  Astor  House,  then  the  principal  hotel  of  New  York 


city.     He  made  overtures  to  Nathan,  the  eldest,  by 
remarking  on  the  dearth  of  first-class  poultry  in  Fulton 
market,  and  suggesting  that  there  was  a  fine  opening 
for  some  New  England  man,  who  could  attend  to  busi- 
ness and  keep  out  of  bad  company.    This  was  exactly 
what  the  Robbins  boys  knew  how  to  do;  and  Amos 
the   next   older   than  Eli,   at  once   departed  for  the 
metropolis.     Three  years  later,  in  1839,  Eli  followed 
his  brother  to  Fulton  market,  at  first  as  an  employee- 
but  in   1841  they  entered  into  partnership,  under  the 
firm   name  of  "A.   &   E.  Robbins,"  which  has  since 
become   familiar  to   all   frequenters  of  the  streets  of 
New  York.     It  was  a  small  beginning — two  country 
boys,  aged  18  and  21,  with  a  capital  of  only  236  dollars 
each.     But  they  had   an  advantage  in  the  superior 
style   in   which   they  dressed  their  poultry,  and  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  work.     Add  to  this  their  deter- 
mination not  to  speculate  nor  run  into  debt,  and  the 
result  might  easily  have  been  predicted.    They  soon 
distanced  all  competitors,  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  have  stood  at  the  acknowledged  head  of  that 
line  of  business  in  the  United  States,  thus  affording  a 
notable  instance  of  conspicuous  success,  attained  solely 
by  honorable  enterprise  and  strict  integrity. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1845,  Mr.  Robbins  married  Miss 
Maria  C.  Farmer,  of  his  native  town,  a  young  lady 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from  childhood, 
and  whose  subsequent  devotedness,  as  wife  and  mother, 
amply  justified  the  prophetic  foregleams  of  his  youth- 
ful affection.  Her  love,  like  a  jewel,  hung  for  eight 
and  thirty  years  about  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  its 
lustre.  Possessed  of  a  modest  dignity,  which  created 
an  atmosphere  of  sweet  content,  and  artless  as  a  child, 
she  sought  her  own  delight  in  making  all  around  her 
bright  and  happy.  The  abundant  means  which  her 
husband  furnished  enabled  her  also  to  gratify  every 
hospitable  impulse  and  refined  taste.  Their  first  home 
in  Brooklyn  was  on  Washington  street,  where  two  dear 
children  came  to"  work  their  mission  of  love;  Warren, 
born  September  21st,  1846,  and  Clinton,  December 
27th,  1848.  The  birth  of  these  children  was  a  joy 
which  could  only  be  adequately  measured  by  the  terri- 
ble grief  that  followed  their  early  departure.  Clinton 
died  April  26th,  1864,  and  Warren  November  12th, 
1869. 

Mr.  Robbins  had  already  become  a  rich  man,  and 
saw  in  his  offspring  an  adequate  shrine  whereon  to 
lavish  all  his  paternal  love  and  care.  To  this  end  he 
erected  the  spacious  and  elegant  mansion  on  the  corner 
of  Smith  and  Livingston  streets,  which,  although^  de- 
prived of  its  expected  chief  attraction,  has  remained 
the  charming  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robbins,  as 
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well  as  a  welcome  resort  for  a  host  of  relatives  and 
choice  acquaintances. 

I-  Eli  Bobbins  was,  by  nature  and  early  training,  in- 
clined to  economy  and  careful  in  his  investments.  Yet 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  any  worthy  cause.  His  bene- 
factions to  private  families  and  individuals  were  so 
secret  and  unostentatious,  that  none  but  those  who  were 
the  recipients  of  it  can  compute  the  sums  which  he  an- 
nually bestowed  among  them.  In  religion,  he  was  a 
TJniversalist.  On  removing  to  Brooklyn,  while  yet  a 
young  man,  he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  Society,  and  remained  ever  after  loyal  to  that 
form  of  Christian  faith.  This  furnishes  the  key  to  his 
whole  moral  character.  He  never  sought  for  novelty, 
nor  shrank  from  the  dictates  of  duty.  He  had  the  two 
things  which  make  men  strong — an  intelligent  con- 
science and  the  quiet  courage  to  obey  it.  True  courage 
is  not  noisy.  It  does  not  find  its  expression  in  defiant 
manners  or  vapory  speech  ;  but  it  does  consist  in  a 
quiet  determination  to  do  right,  because  it  is  right,  and 
in  traveling  in  a  straight  though  unpopular  pathway. 

With  such  a  conscience  and  with  such  a  courage,  Eli 
Robbins  entered  upon  the  career  which  lay  before  him 
and  followed  it  successfully  to  the  end.     The  end  came 


while  he  was  yet  far  from  being  an  old  man.  He  died 
on  the  morning  of  June  2l8t,  1883,  in  the  62d  year  of 
his  age,  leaving,  as  the  result  of  his  life,  a  character  for 
business  integrity,  against  which  no  word  of  suspicion 
was  ever  breathed;  a  fortune  approximating  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  no  portion  of  which  was  obtained  by 
questionable  means;  a  wide  circle  of  associates  who 
honored  and  trusted  him;  and  a  wife  who,  having  passed 
with  him  through  every  grade  of  society,  is  peculiarly 
qualified  to  be  the  almoner  of  his  generous  intentions. 

His  will,  which  was  written  ten  years  before  his 
death,  disposes  of  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  various  bequests,  among  which  are  legacies  to  the 
Church  of  our  Father,  of  this  city,  the  Brooklyn 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Blind  Asylum  of  New  York, 
the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  Churches  of  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  and  his  native  town,  to  which  his  body 
was  taken  for  interment. 

The  Montauk  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Firemen's 
Trust  Insurance  Co.,  of  both  of  which  he  was  a  trustee, 
together  with  the  religious  society  with  which  he  was 
long  and  intimately  connected,  passed  appropriate  res- 
olutions of  regret,  and  all  who  knew  him  were  sincere 


mourners. 


AMOS    ROBBINS. 


Amos  Robbins,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
sketch  of  the  life  of  his  younger  brother,  Eli  Robbins, 
was  born  in  "West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington),  Massa- 
chusetts, December  28th,  1817,  and  received  a  limited 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  time  and 
locality. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  came  a  poultry-buyer  and 
dresser  for  his  brother,  Nathan,  who  had  then  been  for 
some  time  established  in  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  in  Bos- 
ton; and  who,  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty,  has  been 
in  business  sixty  years,  and  is  at  this  time  president  of 
the  Faneuil  Hall  Bank,  besides  being  connected  with 
other  important  interests  in  Boston. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Amos  Robbins  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, and  was  employed  in  his  brother's  business  there 
antil  1836,  when,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
article,  he  went  to  New  York  to  prepare  and  furnish  to 
the  tables  of  the  Astor  House  such  poultry  as  was 
desired  by  Mr.  Simeon  Boyden,  who,  at  that  time, 
assumed  the  management  of  that  since  famous  hotel. 


Three  years  later,  when  Eli  Robbins  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Amos,  the  latter  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  immense  business  of  the  firm  of  A.  &  E. 
Robbins,  reference  to  whose  almost  unexampled  career 
has  been  made  above.  At  the  death  of  Eli  Robbins, 
in  June,  1883,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  firm  by  his 
nephew,  Milton  Robbins,  son  of  Mr.  Amos  Robbins, 
and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  A.  &  M. 
Robbins. 

Mr.  Robbins  was  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
Miss  Adelia  Martling,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
borne  him  two  sons,  and  two  daughters  who  were 
reared  and  married,  but  who  died  in  early  womanhood. 
Mr.  Robbins,  in  his  declining  years,  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  well-earned  wealth,  and  such  h^  been  his  character 
from  boyhood  that  he  is  held  in  equally  high  regard  in 
business  circles  and  among  his  intimate  friends,  and  is 
esteemed  alike  as  an  intelligent  and  influential  citizen 
and  as  a  friendly  and  whole-souled  Christian  gentle- 
man. 
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FREDERICK    LOESER. 


Febdeeick  Loesee. — In  the  year  1853,  Mr.  Loeser, 
impelled  like  many  other  young  men  by  the  desire  of 
getting  a  start  in  the  world,  resolved  to  leave  the  beaten 
track  and  seek  for  better  fortune  in  America.  His 
previous  life  had  been  but  a  repetition  of  an  oft-told 
tale.  Born  in  the  town  of  Mergentheim,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son  of  a  poor  silversmith, 
he  found  himself  at  an  early  age  under  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  own  livelihood.  When  only  a  lad  he  lost 
his  mother,  and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  school,  much 
against  his  inclination,  for  his  desire  was  to  become  a 
physician.  He  entered  as  an  apprentice  into  the  store 
of  a  fringe-maker  in  the  town  of  Wtlrzburg,  and  lived 
three  years  in  his  master's  family,  but  his  position  there 
was  unenviable;  hard  tasks  and  short  fare  were  the 
rule,  though  of  chidings  and  blows  there  was  no  lack, 
so  those  days  were  a  better  schooling  in  patience  and 
suffering  than  in  the  loom  an'd  shuttle.  His  appren- 
ticeship over,  he  started  on  his  wanderings  in  search  of 
employment,  with  staff  and  knapsack  and  some  ten 
florins  saved  from  his  scanty  earnings.  This  was  the 
course  necessary  for  every  young  artisan  to  pursue  in 
those  days;  ere  he  could  be  counted  among  the 
"masters"  of  any  trade  he  must  have  spent  three  years 
in  wandering  from  place  to  place,  becoming  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  trade  in  different  countries.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  these  "  journeymen,"  a  sort  of 
guild  or  trades-union  existed  throughout  the  cities  of 
the  continent,  which  provided  the  young  fellow  with  a 
position,  helped  him  in  distress  or  sickness,  and  were 
friends  and  home  to  him  wherever  he  might  be. 

Mr.  Loeser's  first  trip  was  by  way  of  Munich,  through 
the  Tyrol  and  northern  Italy  to  Verona.  The  whole 
of  the  journey  had  to  be  performed  on  foot,  for  the 
young  man's  means  hardly  sufliced  to  buy  his  daily 
bread.  Wages  were  small,  and  the  war  with  Austria 
caused  all  German-speaking  persons  to  be  looked  on 
with  disfavor,  so  the  young  man  turned  northward 
through  Lombardy  and  Styria  to  Vienna,  in  1S50. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  spent  here  and  two  years  in 
Zurich  and  Berne,  he  returned  to  his  old  home.  He 
had  now  reached  the  age  when  all  able-bodied  young 
men  were  compelled  to  enter  the  army,  but  as  he  could 
ill  afford  to  call  on  his  father's  treasury  for  five  years, 
and  be  no  better  off  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  resolved 
to  leave  for  America.  Sailing  from  Havre,  November 
Ist,  1853,  he  arrived  in  New  York  after  a  short 
passage,  with  a  capital  of  two  and  a  half  dollars  and  a 
silver  watch.  As  nothing  was  then  known  of  fringe- 
making  in  the  city,  he  resolved  to  go  west  and  find 
other  employment.  In  Morganfield,  Ky.,  he  found 
some  distant  relatives,  and  there,  after  trading  in  furs 


for  a  year,  he  earned  enough  to  open  a  small  country 
store  at  Smith's  Mills,  Henderson  county,  Ky.  His 
prospects  brightened,  though  after  a  time  both  he  and 
his  clerk  were  taken  ill  with  chills  and  fever.  For- 
tunately their  days  of  sickness  alternated,  so  that  one 
or  the  other  could  be  in  the  store  every  day.  In  1865 
he  sold  out  and  went  to  Louisville  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  then  to  New  York  city,  where  he  obtained  a 
position  with  S.  M.  Peyser,  the  leading  trimming  and 
worsted  store  in  the  city. 

In  1860,  he  married,  and  the  same  year  went  into 
business  with  Moritz  Dinkelspiel  upon  a  capital  of  $1,200, 
opening  a  store  at  No.  277  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  with 
a  small  stock  of  worsteds,  embroideries  and  trimmings. 
Matters  progressed  well  until  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  injured  business  for  a  time.  In  1863,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jones  entered  the  firm,  and  a  branch  store  was  opened 
at  No.  737  Broadway,  New  York.  In  1866,  Mr.  Loeser 
sold  his  interest  in  the  New  York  business,  and  bought 
out  his  partners  in  the  Brooklyn  enterprise.  In  addition 
he  started  a  button  factory  on  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn, 
which  was  very  successful,  but  which  other  business 
cares  compelled  him  to  dispose  of  after  a  few  years.  In 
1870,  the  store  was  removed  to  its  present  site,  Mr. 
Louis  Liebmann  was  received  as  partner,  and  the  stock 
of  dry  goods  was  largely  increased.  In  1872,  his 
brother,  Mr.  Hermann  Liebman  joined  the  firm,  and  in 
1876,  Mr.  Gustav  Loeser  was  admitted  as  a  member. 
The  public  of  Brooklyn  has  always  been  appreciative 
of  their  enterprise,  Mr.  Loeser  says,  and  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  efforts  of  the  firm  to  keep  the  trade  at 
home.  Through  its  liberal  patronage,  they  are  enabled 
to  give  employment  to  nearly  seven  hundred  men  and 
women,  while  their  establishment  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leading  retail  houses  in  the  city. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Frederick  Loeser's  energy 
that  the  business  has  been  developed  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent. His  close  watch  of  the  demands  of  trade,  his 
thorough  system  introduced  into  all  departments,  and 
his  careful  attention  to  details,  have  enabled  him  to  suc- 
ceed where  so  many  have  failed.  His  features  indicate 
the  possession  of  a  strong,  positive  character,  though 
not  haughty  or  self-willed;  his  courteous  bearing  marks 
the  gentleman,  while  his  social  qualities  make  him 
highly  esteemed  among  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

Notwithstanding  the  demands  of  business,  5&.  Loe- 
ser finds  time  to  gratify  his  literary  taste ;  his  resi- 
dence contains  a  well-selected  library;  he  is  con- 
versant with  current  events,  alive  to  the  questions  of 
the  day,  thorough-going  and  honorable,  and  secure  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community. 


THE    PROGRESS 


DRAMA,    OPERA,    MUSIC    AND    ART 

IN    BROOKLYN. 


BY 
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THE  PROLOGUE.— There  are  few  cities  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world  where  the  Drama  had 
a  loBger  or  a  harder  struggle  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold than  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  To  impute  this  to 
the  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants,  would 
he  incorrect.  The  fact  of  Brooklyn  being  so  adjacent 
to  the  great  metropolis  was  really  the  cause.  For 
many  years  after  Brooklyn  was  looked  upon  as  a  city 
of  considerable  magnitude,  its  inhabitants  favored 
New  York  for  almost  everything,  whether  it  belonged 
to  commerce  or  amusements.  The  habit  once  formed, 
it  still  continued  long  after  Brooklyn  was  acknowl- 
edged a  great  city  in  many  respects.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  there  is  a  prejudice  so  strong  in  favor  of 
everything  in  New  York  that  it  is  detrimental,  not  only 
to  those  who  cater  for  the  amusement-seeking  portion 
of  the  public,  but  to  many  in  all  other  branches  of 
husiness.  With  a  population  of  over  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  ranking  in  numbers  as  the  third  city  in 
the  Union— there  are  but  three  places  of  amusement 
that  can  be  looked  upon  as  respectable  in  architectural 
proportions,  or  class  of  amusements  furnished  for  the 
people;  these  are  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
Park  Theatre,  and  Brooklyn  Theatre,  the  first 
named  being  only  occasionally  used  for  either  the 
opera  or  the  drama.  The  Park  and  Brooklyn  theatres 
are  invariably  closed  during  the  summer  months,  and 
yet  thousands  of  Brooklynites  crowd  the  ferry-boats  to 
attend  places  of  amusement  in  New  York.  There  is 
really  more  cause  for  this  at  the  present  period  than 
twenty  years  ago.  The  great  improvements  in  con- 
veyance from  the  several  ferries  in  New  York  to  the 
up-town  theatres,  requiring  but  fifteen  minutes  by 
elevated  railway,  and  the  great  variety  and  superior 
manner  in  which  pieces  are  placed  upon  the 
metropolitan  stage,  both  in  actors  and  artistic  details, 
must  be  admitted  as  great  inducements.^  Many  argue 
that  Brooklyn  would  not  support  what  might  be 
termed  a  first-class  theatre— like  Wallack's— with  a 
picked  company  of  artists,  and  months  of  preparation 


for  the  production  of  a  single  play.  This  is  not  so; 
for  these  very  people  who  go  to  New  York  are  the  most 
intelligent  and  respectable  class  of  amusement-seekers, 
and  visit  Wallack's,  the  Union  Square,  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue  theatres  for  the  reason  that  whatever  they  go 
there  to  see,  is  sure  to  be  well  done  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  Drama  can  only  be  built  up  to  its  highest  condi- 
tion by  a  local  growth,  and  when  the  managers  give 
proper  attention  to  all  the  finer  necessities  of  the 
stage,  together  with  a  first-class  company. 

Yet,  with  all  the  drawbacks  and  obstacles  to  a  more 
elevated  condition  of  the  stage  in  Brooklyn,  it  has  a 
dramatic  history  of  great  interest,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  great  stars  who  have  adorn- 
ed the  stage  of  the  metropolis,  have  appeared  in 
this  city.  But  it  makes  no  diflference  what  the  drama 
has  been  in  Brooklyn  :  its  future  must  be  of  necessity 
far  greater  in  many  respects.  The  growth  of  the  two 
cities  is  so  rapid  that  they  are  becoming  farther  apart 
every  year,  and  the  localities  of  the  theatres  must  ad- 
vance with  their  boundaries.  This  will  cause  the  Brook- 
lyn people  to  seek  their  amusements  at  home  in  spite  of 
rapid  transit;  and  the  people  will  require  and  demand 
more  than  one  theatre  managed  on  the  principles  of 
Wallack's  or  the  Union  Square. 

DoKAN,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Stage,  and 
DuNLAP,  in  his  History  of  the  American  Theatre,  have 
gone  back  as  far  as  they  could  go,  in  the  relation  of  the 
smallest  details  in  connection  with  their  subject.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  the  same  privilege,  we  will  begin  the 
history  of  the  Drama  in  Brooklyn  as  far  back  as  1776. 

"The  Curtain  Up."— After  Washington  had 
made  his  masterly  retreat  to  New  York,  leaving  Bur- 
goyne,  Clinton  and  Howe,  in  disappointment,  to  wonder 
at  the  magic  change  of  scene  made  by  the  ever-watchful 
American  commander  in  the  national  drama  which  they 
had  expected  to  suddenly  conclude;  the  British  army, 
from  Bedford  and  Flatbush  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
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where  now  stands  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  had  a  chance 
for  a  long  rest  on  Long  Island.  With  this  rest  came  the 
necessity  for  amusements  of  some  kind  for  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  invading  foe.  Often  they  resorted 
to  the  drama,  and  rigged  up  a  stage  of  some  kind, 
even  painted  their  own  scenery,  formed  an  orchestra 
out  of  a  regimental  band,  and  performed  some  of  the 
lighter  dramatic  productions.  At  this  period,  Brook- 
lyn became  famous  as  the  camp  of  the  British  army, 
and  soon  followed  all  sorts  of  amusements  at  a  stone 
building  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  "  old  road  " 
(Fulton  street),  near  the  corner  of  Front  street.  This 
building  had  been  known  for  thirty  years  or  more  as 
"  Corporation  House,"  from  the  fact  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
building  was  about  seventy  by  sixty  feet,  and  two 
stories  high,  containing  a  large  hall  on  the  second 
floor,  with  a  tavern  and  ferry-rooms  on  the  ground 
floor.  As  soon  as  the  British  got  possession  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  Corporation  House  changed  hands  and  name, 
and  was  known,  as  long  as  the  British  remained  in 
Brooklyn,  as  "  The  King's  Head."  It  was  now  fitted 
up  in  the  most  complete  manner  for  the  attraction  of 
the  officers  and  men.  At  The  King's  Head  all 
sorts  of  games  were  given,  from  bull-baiting  to  lotteries. 
The  King's  birthdays  were  celebrated  by  illuminations, 
and  hundreds  of  people  came  from  New  York  to  see 
the  different  shows,  and  to  partake  of  first-class  "  fish 
dinners."     In  this  building,  no  doubt,  took  plaee 

The  First  Performance  in  Brooklyn.— 

Among  the  pieces  performed  was  an  original  farce  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  General  John  Burgoyne, 
who  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  British  forces 
on  Long  Island.  This  same  Burgoyne,  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  England,  became  a  dramatic  writer  of  con- 
siderable reputation.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Maid 
of  the  Oaks,"  ' '  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  the  fine  farce  of 
"Bon  Ton,"  and  the  excellent  comedy  of  "The 
Heiress,"  which,  at  the  time  of  its  production  in 
London,  stood  almost  as  high  as  "The  School  for 
Scandal." 

The  following  title  of  the  farce  alluded  to  is  from  the 
printed  copy,  published  by  J.  Eivington,  New  York, 
1776: 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BEOOKLYN, 

A  Farce  in  Two  Acts. 
As  it  was  performed  on  Long  Island,  on  Tuesday,  27th  day  of 
August,  1776,  by  the  representatives  of 
— The  Tteants  of  America, — 
Assembled  in  Philadelphia. 
Published  by  J.  Eivington,  N.  Y. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  book  is  the  foUo-wing  list  of  char- 
acters: 
Dramatis  Personoe. 
Men. 
Washinyton, 
Putnam, 

Sullivan.         l^'^'''  '^"^/*- 
Stirling, 


Slasher,  a  Shoemaker  of  New  York. 

Clark,  a  Eetailer  of  Eum  in  Connecticut,  1  „  , 

Remsen,  a  Farmer  of  New  Town,  Long  Island,  j  '^°l°"«ls. 

Menezer  Snuffle,  a  New  England  Parson,  Chaplain  to  General 

Putnam. 
Joe  King,  Servant  to  Stirling. 
Noah,  Servant  to  Sullivan. 

Women. 
Lady  Gates, 
Betty,  her  Servant. 

Ofhoebs  and  SoUlIEBS. 
Scene. — Partly  within  the  Eebel  lines  at  Brooklyn,  and  partly 
at  Gowanus. 

The  piece  is  not  badly  written.  Its  dramatic  action 
is  good,  and  full  of  fun.  It  represents  the  American 
cause  in  the  most  ludicrous  light ;  and,  at  the  end, 
makes  a  somewhat  eloquent  appeal  to  all  Americans  in 
rebellion  against  His  Majesty.  It  does  not  appear  as  to 
who  performed  the  characters,  and,  if  performed  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  large  hall  at  the ' '  King's  Head. " 
An  original  copy  of  this  scarce  and  remarkable  dra- 
matic production  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. A  reprint  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  of  Brooklyn. 

For  many  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  the  "  King's  Head  "  was  known  as  the  "  Bbook- 
ins  Hall.  ' 

1810 . — The  next  dramatic  performance  in  Brooklyn 
that  we  are  able  to  record  with  any  certainty,  took  place 
May  5th,  1810,  at  Green's  Military  Garden,  which  was 
situated  where  the  County  Court  House  now  stands. 
The  entertainment  was  given  by  a  "  company  of  gentle- 
men "  from  the  City  of  New  York.  The  following  is 
the  bill  of  performance: 

"  The  Wags  op  Windsoe." 

Ckdeb   Quotem Mr.  Biven 

Captain  Beaugard Mr.  Haswell 

with  the  song  of  "  Go  to  the  Devil,  and  shake  yourself."  After 
which  a  scene  from 

"The  Eeal  Soldieb." 

Captain  Oringtr Mr.  McCready 

Mpperkin Mr.  Biven 

Lenox Mr.  Haswell 

Major   Tactic By  a  young  gentieman 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  a  patriotic  song,  written  and  sung 
by  Mr.  Haswell,  and  a  "  Eecitation  upon  the  Eelios  of  the  un- 
fortunate Americans  who  perished  during  the  War,  written  and 
spoken  by  Mr.  Haswell." 

1814,— August  4th,  Mr.  Eobinson*  and  Mrs.  En t- 
wistle  gave  an  entertainment  at  Military  Garden,  which 
they  termed  "  Dramatic  Olio,"  consisting  of  songs 
and  recitations. 

The  Mrs.  Entwistle  above  named  was  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Mason,  who  made  her  first  appeq|ance 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1809. 

*  Mr.  KOBIHSON  was  an  old  member  of  the  Park  Theatre  Company. ^w 
York,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  gentleman  and  an  actor.  He  was  a  m 
ber  o£  the  Richmond  Theatre,  Virginia,  at  the  time  it  was  burned  m  l»u, 
and  by  his  presence  of  mind  and  noble  daring  he  was  the  means  of  saTUig 

a  large  number  of  lives.  He  died  in  New  York,  Not.  10th.  1819,  »*  »»?• 
eight  years  of  age. 
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1820  — Nothing  further  is  discoverable  of  a  dra- 
matic nature  in  Brooklyn  till  1830,  when  two  promi- 
nent members  of  the  profession  gave  a  performance  at 
« Morrison's  Hotel"  in  accordance  with  the  following 

programme  : 

Positively  for  one  night  only, 
At  Moeeison's  Hotel, 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Brooklyn  and  its  vicinity   are 
respectfully  informed  that 

Messes.  Kilnek  *  and  Sphxee,  f 
(of  the  Kew  York  Theatre,) 
at  the  suggestion  of  their  friends  in  the  village,   intend  doing 
themselves  the  honor  to  present  them  on 

Friday  evening,  January  lith,  1820, 
^—■Sfith  a  novel  entertainment  entitled — ) 
"The  Actoe's  Ways  and  Means." 
For  particulars  see  small  bills.     Doors  open  at  6  o'clock,  and 
the  performance  to  commence  at  half-past  6.    Admittance  one 
dollar.    Tickets  to  he  had  of  Captain  Young,  J.  K.  Badell,  and 
at  the  ofSce  of  the  Long  Island  Star. 

Mr.  John  H.  Morrison  kept  a  tavern  and  boarding- 
house  at  the  corner  of  Columbia  and  Cranberry  streets. 

1833.— The  Star  of  June  the  5th  stated  that 
Mr.  Duflon,  proprietor  of  the  well-known  "  Military 
Garden,"  was  fitting  up  his  place  as  a  summer  theatre, 
where  music,  recitations  and  theatrical  pieces  would  be 
performed.  The  garden  opened  on  the  14th  of  June, 
with  a  concert;  nothing  was  said  as  to  stage  or  dramatic 
pieces.  The  Garden  is  advertised  as  a  "delightful 
resort,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Fulton 
Ferry."  It  was  situated  on  the  spot  of  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  County  Court  House  and  other  public 
buildings.  At  that  time  it  took  up  the  whole  of  the 
block  bounded  by  Joralemon,  Boerum,  Court  and 
Livingston  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  garden  was 
where  the  County  Court  House  now  stands.  It  consisted 
of  a  long  frame  building,  three  stories  high,  entirely 
void  of  any  ornamentation,  through  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  broad  hallway  to  the  garden.  The  writer  used 
to  visit  this  beautiful  resort,  when  quite  young,  with 
his  New  York  chums,  among  whom  was  the  well- 
known  James  T.  Brady. 

1825.— December  iBth,  Mr.  Hewlett,  the  "col- 
ored tragedian,"  I  informed  the  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Kilnee  was  born  in  England  ;  made  Us  first  appearance 
on  tie  American  stage  at  tlie  old  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1816,  where  he 
WM  a  favorite  aetor  in  such  parts  as  ■■  hearty  old  men."  He  became  man- 
ager of  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  also  was  acting  and 
stage  manager  for  Barrere,  who  first  put  up  the  "Chatham  Theatre,"  New 

orli,  in  1821.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in  1831,  and  lived  on  his  farm  in 
umo  for  many  years,  where  he  died. 

t  Mr.  Shlmib  was  born  in  England,  and'  made  his  debut  at  the  "  Hay- 

S!p   t  ™ '*™'"  ^°'"^'"'  •  ""^st  appeared  in  New  York,  April  26th,  1811,  at 

w,  "'■™='*'e.  M  Frederick  in  ■■  Lovers'  Vows  ;"  died  in  NewYork  in  1827. 

.spmerwasamanofflne  literary  abiUties.    He  was  an  actor  most  at 

nome  m  eccentric  characters. 

being  ™™8»  mulatto.  His  histrionic  education  was  caught  up  by 
IItoImi,  °*  '°  "'^  celebrated  Cooper  and  Cook  when  traveling 

eteatneifr  °°"'"'''  ™  "'°''  starring  trips.  His  imitations  of  aU  of  the 
Hon  and  d™™  ^'^  recognized  as  correct,  and  evincing  great  discrimlna- 
diea  «,».  t  ^™'"'-    ^^  ^^  *o™  at  Bookaway,  Long  Island,  and 

™a  somewhere  in  Europe. 


of  the  village  that  he  would  give  an  intertainment  at 
the  Military  Garden,  consisting  of  Scenes  from  Plays, 
in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Cooper,  Kean,  Kemble, 
and  Matthews ;  interspersed  with  songs  from  favorite 
operas."  He  styled  himself  "  Shakespear's  Proud  Ee- 
presentative." 

1826. — This  year  was  made  somewhat  memorable 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Koberts*  and  other  actors  from  the 
Chatham  Theatre,  New  York,  appeared  with  stage  and 
scenery  at  Mrs.  Chester's  Hall  and  Exchange  Coffee 
House.  The  performance  took  place  on  March  3d. 
The  pieces  were  Matthew's  "  Mail-Coach  Adventure," 
and  "Sylvester  Daggerwood;"  Sylvester,  Mr.  Eob- 
erts ;  Fustian,  Mr.  Turnbull ;  John,  Mr.  Wray.  Tickets 
50  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  bar.  Open  at  half -past  six, 
commence  at  seven  o'clock. 

The  most  complete  dramatic  performance  up  to 
this  time,  in  Brooklyn,  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
March.  The  following  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  printed 
play-bill : 

BROOKLYN    THEATEE. 
At  Mrs.  Chester's  Hall. 
The  Chatham  Theatre  Company  of  Comedians  beg  leave  to  in- 
form the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Brooklyn  and  vicinity  that 
they  will  open  a  Theatre  in  the  above  Hall, 
Feitat,  Maech  10,  1826, 
With  Stage,  New  Scenery,  Decorations,  &c.,  &c.,  &o. 
The  evening's  entertainment  will  commence  with  an  admired 
Tragedy,  called 

"  DoUGIiAS." 

Toung  Norval  (Douglas) Miss  Riddle. 

As  performed  by  her  at  the  Chatham  Theatre,  New  York. 

Glmavan Mr.  Scott 

Xor-d  Randolph Mr.  Walstein 

Old  Norval Mr.  Herbert 

Officer Mr.   Elting 

Trembling  Coward Mr.   Jones 

Zady  Randolph Mrs.  Entwistle 

Anna ^^^-  ^^  Combe 

After  which,  a  comic  song  by  Mr.  Robebts,  called  the  "  Smok- 
ing Club,  or  Puff!  Puff!" 

A  Song,  by Mrs.  La  Combe 

AComic  Song,  by Mr.    Wray 

The  above  to  conclude  with  the  laughable  Farce,  in  Two  Acts, 

called 

"  The  Review, 

Or  the  Wags  of  Windsor. 

Captain  Beaugard Mr.  Walstein 

Looney  McTwatter Mr.  Andrews 

As  performed  by  him  at  Chatham  Theatre,  New  York. 

John  Lump Mr.  Herbert 

Dobbs M>^-  "^''^7 

Deputy  Bull Mr.  Turnbull 


*  Mr.  EOBEBTS  made  a  great  reputation  in  New  York  by  his  exceUent 
performance  of  Boiiioyic  in  the  comedy  of  "Tom  and  Jersey."  He  made 
his  first  appearance  in  America,  at  the  old  Circus  in  New  York,  on  the  east 
side  of  Broadway,  between  Grand  and  Howard  streets,  in  1823.  He  was  so 
attractive  at  one  time  as  a  comedian,  that  the  manager  of  the  Bowery 
Theatre  NewYork,  paid  one  thousand  dollars,  the  penalty  attached  to  his 
articles  ofasreement  with  the  Chatham  Garden  Theatre,  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices in  1826.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1798,  and  died  in  Philadelphia 
in  1833. 
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Caleb  Quotem Mr.  Roberts 

(As  performed  by  him  at  the  Chatham  Theatre,  with  the  songs 

of  "  The  Life,  Birth,  and  Parentage  of  Caleb  Quotem,"  and  the 

"Nightingale  Club.") 

Imcy Miss  Riddle 

Grace  Gaylove Miss  La  Combe 

Tickets  fifty  cents,   to  be  had  at  the  bar.      Children  half 

price.  Doors  open  at  6,  and  performance  to  commence  at  7 
■  o'clock.    A  baud  of  musicians  from  the  Chatham  Theatre  will 

perform.    No  postponement  on   any  account.     Places  may  be 

secured  from  2  until  6  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance. 

The  old  Brooklyn  Star,  a  weekly  paper,  spoke  of  the 
hall  having  been  fitted  up  with  stage,  scenery,  &c.,  &c, 
and  said  the  part  of  Lady  Kandolph  was  sustained  with 
great  ability  by  Mrs.  Entwistle,  and  that  Miss  Eiddle, 
as  young  Norral,  was  indeed  interesting,  and  gave 
promise  of  great  excellence  in  the  future.  Mr.  Eoberts 
was  highly  extolled  as  Caleb  Quotem,  and  the  whole 
performance  spoken  of  as  a  great  success. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  13th,  the  house  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  "  The  Soldier's  Daughter  "  was 
performed  with  great  applause.  Mrs.  Entwistle*  was 
the  lively  widow,  and  Mr.  Scott,  as  "Frank  Hartall," 
sustained  his  reputation  as  a  fine  actor,  while  Eoberts 
took  the  house  by  storm  in  his  comic  songs.  "  The 
Spoiled  Child"  was  the  after  piece,  with  Miss  Eiddle,f 
as  "Miss  Pickle."  On  Tuesday  evening,  March  lith, 
"  The  Stranger "  and  "  Lover's  Quarrels  "  made  up 
the  bill.  Thursday,  March  16th, the  tragedy  of  ."Jane 
Shore"  and  "Animal  Magnetism"  were  performed, 
with  Mr.  ScottJ  as  "  Lord  Hastings,"  Walstein  §  as 
"Gloucester,"  Wray  as  "Eadcliflf,"  Elting  as  "  Cates- 
by,"  TurnbuU  as  "Lord  Derby,"  Herbert  as  "Du- 
mont,"  Andrews  as  "Belmour,"  Cadwell  as  "Officer," 
Mrs.  Entwistle  as  "  Jane  Shore,"  and  Mrs  Walstein|| 
as  "  Alicia." 

March  18th,  the  same  names  filled  up  the  cast  of 
"John  Bull,"  and  a  favorite  farce.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  bills  it  was  advertised  that  the  horse  boats  would 
be  in  readiness  at  the  Catherine  Ferry,  from  8  to  Vi 
o'clock,  to  convey  parties  back  to  New  York. 

*  We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  space  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Entwistle  In  pro- 
portion to  her  great  merits.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  America  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  234  of  October,  1809,  as  "  Mrs.  Beverly,"  in  the  tragedy  of 
"  The  Gtameater."  She  was  at  that  time  Mrs,  Mason,  and  was  the  leading 
favorite  in  comedy  and  tragedy  for  many  years.  Her  polished  and  elegant 
deportment  in  her  performances  of  women  of  fashion  was  extremely  fascina- 
ting. There  was  nothing  forced,  nothing  studied,  nothing  which  the  most 
fastidious  taste  would  wish  altered,  nothing  of  the  common-place  artifice 
caUed  stage  trick,  none  of  that  daubed  over-doing  which,  like  caricature  in 
painting,  raises  the  coarse  merriment  at  the  expense  of  the  natural  pro- 
priety and  truth,  but  was  of  the  refined,  polite,  yet  natural  and  pungent 
quality  of  humor  which  casts  a  mild  sunshine  over  the  heart,  flUing  it 
with  pure  enjoyment.  She  was  born  in  England,  and  died  in  New  Or- 
leans, La,,  1835. 

tMiss  Kiddle  made  her  debut  in  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia, 
in  1823.  After  playing  many  seasons  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities, 
as  a  great  favorite,  she  retired  from  the  stage  for  several  years,  but  returned 
to  it  at  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  in  1866,  as  Mrs.  Smith.  Her  last  engagement 
was  at  Howard's  Athenasum,  Boston,  where  she  died  in  1861.  She  was  a  lady 
of  eminent  and  spotless  character. 

t  Mr.  Scott  was  a  very  large  man,  and  was  known  among  the  playgoers  as 
"  Fatty  Scott."  He  was  a  fine  actor,  as  the  writer  can  testify,  as  he  has 
often  seen  him  on  the  stage  of  the  old  Chatham  Theatre,  where  Scott  made 
his  appearance  on  the  10th  of  May,  1826.    He  often  performed  the  part  of 


Thus  we  have  the  record  of  the  first  dramatic  per- 
formance in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  with  stage,  scenery 
and  decorations  in  full,  and  for  a  consecutive  number 
of  nights  with  success. 

Mrs.  Chester's  coffee-house  was  situated  on  Front 
street,  east  side,  and  was  known  at  the  time  as  28  and 
30  Front  street.  The  coffee-house  consisted  of  two 
frame  buildings,  made  into  one,  with  a  large  room  on 
the  second  floor,  which  was  appropriated  for  balls  and 
public  meetings  and  the  same  as  was  used  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dramatic  performances  above  mentioned. 

1828.— The  Amphitheatre.— The  next  event 

of  importance  in  the  dramatic  history  of  Brooklyn  was 
the  erection  of  an  Amphitheatre,  on  leased  ground  in 
Fulton  street,  east  side,  between  Nassau  and  Concord 
streets.  The  ground  was  broken  for  this  building 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1828.  Its  front  was  of  brick, 
while  the  theatre  itself  was  mostly  of  frame.  It  was 
erected  by  Charles  "W.  Sandford,  lawyer,  of  New 
York  City,  and  for  many  years  Major-General  of 
the  First  Division  of  the  New  York  State  Militia. 
At  the  time  he  erected  the  Amphitheatre  he  was  the 
manager  and  owner  of  the  Lafayette  Theatre  and  the 
Mount  Pitt  Circus,  New  York.  His  object  in  the 
erection  of  the  Brooklyn  theatre  was  to  find  use  at 
times  for  a  portion  of  his  over-full  company.  This  was 
the  first  building  ever  erected  in  Brooklyn  for  theatrical 
purposes.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Sandford  was  an  actress  of 
superior  ability,  and  a  vocalist  of  remarkable  skill  and 
sweetness  of  voice.  Her  representation  of  the  part  of 
Olari  in  Payne's  opera  of  "The  Maid  of  Milan  "  was  a 
splendid  performance,  and  was  repeated  many  times  to 
crowded  houses  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  above  Amphitheatre  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  evening  of  July  17th,  1828,  with  great 
feats  of  horsemanship.  Among  the  company  were  the 
celebrated  Eichie,  De  Forest,  Whittaker  and  Master 
Alexander ;  boxes  50  cents,  pit  25  cents ;  open  at  7, 
commence  at  8  o'clock.  The  Brooklyn  Star  remarks 
that  the  new  theatre  "was  a  plain  building,  suited  to 
convenience  rather  than  show.  The  drop  curtain  was 
beautiful  and  the  scenery  very  fine.  The  ring  for  the 
horsemanship  was  directly  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 
while  the  seats  for  the  occupants  of  the  pit  were  under 
the  boxes."  On  the  evening  above  mentioned,  the  melo- 
drama of  the  "  Broken  Sword  "  was  performed.  "  It 
was  well  done,  and  attracted  the  silent  and  orderly 
attention  of  the  audience."    The  performances  were 

"Fitz  James,"  to  H.  Wallaok's  "Boderick  Dhu,"  in  the  drama  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake."  Scott  was  born  In  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  New  York, 
in  1849.    He  was  not  related  to  the  celebrated  J.  K.  Scott. 

§  Mr.  Walstkin  was  born  in  New  York,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Chatham  Garden  Theatre  in  1826.  He  was  a  good  actor  and  had  a  fine  per- 
sonal appearance  tor  the  stage.    He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1836. 

II  Mrs.  WiLSTEiN  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Barnes.  She  made 
her  debut,  at  the  Old  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  AprU  17th,  1816,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  "  Nurse,"  in  "  Borneo  and  Juliet."  She  became  so  large  a  person 
that  she  was  unfitted  for  the  stage.  She  retired  £com  the  profession  Janu- 
ary  the  8th,  1889,  and  died  in  New  York,  April  1st,  1856. 
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given 


two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  for  a  while  did 


rather  well,  through  the  attendance  of  country  people 
of  the  Island  coming  in  to  see  the  circus.  On  August 
14th  Mr.  Richie  took  a  benefit.  This  was  the  last  night 
of  the  season.  September  5th,  the  place  re-opened 
as  the  Bnohlyn  Theatre.  The  ring  was  removed  ;  the 
company  was  excellent.  The  following  pieces  were 
T)erformed,  commencing  with  the  musical  drama  of 
"Tk  Poor  Soldier,"  and  the  following  cast: 

?iiinik  (with  songs),  Mr.  Gainer;  Darby  (with  two  songs),  Mr. 
Koberts;  Je™onf  (with  a  song),  Mr.  Blakely;  Captain  Mtzroy,  Mr. 
Neilson;  Father  Mce,  Mr.  Quin;  Bagatelle,  Mr.Walstein;  Boy,  Miss 
risher;  Narah  [vith  songs),  Mrs  Sandford;  Cathleen,  Mrs.  Fisher; 
after  which  the  laughable  farce  of  the  "  StsEP  Waikee  " :  Somino, 
Mr.  Koberts  (in  which  character  will  be  given  imitations  of 
Messrs.  Kean,  Macready,  Hilson,  Simpson  and  Cooper)  ;  Sir 
Palriek  Maguire,  Mr.  De  Camp  ;  ScUly,  Mr.  Blakely;  Squire 
MUepate,  Mr.  WoodhuU;'  Mrs.  De  C,  Mrs.  Walstein;  EUen,  Mrs. 
Fisher. 

The  Miss  Fisher,  mentioned  in  the  above  cast  be- 
came the  well-known  favorite,  Miss  Alexina  Fishee, 

*  Jacob  WooDHtJLL,  whose  real  name  was  Hull,  was  at  one  time  one  of 
the  most  noted  and  remarkable  men  connected  with  the  drama  in  New 
York.  He  made  his  flrrt  appearance  upon  the  public  stage  at  the  old  Park 
Theatre, in  1816,  in  the  character  of  Jii^ier,  in  "Venice  Preserved,"  made  a 
Bncce8B,and  soon  became  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Park  company.  He 
waa  an  educated  and  lively-hearted  gentleman,  and  of  versatile  talents, 
always  ready  to  do  a  favor,  and  made  every  one  his  friend  whom  he  met. 
One  of  the  best  critics  of  New  York  remarked  "  that  no  one  man  on  the 
itage  conld  poBsibly  fill  Mr.  Woodhun's  place  as  a  versatile  actor,  and  that 
while  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  to  a  manager,  stiU  he  was  the 
most  ill-used  actor  that  ever  trod  the  boards  of  a  theatre.  His  good  nature 
was  imposed  upon,  as  he  would  consent  to  perform  any  part  that  would 
accommodate  the  management.  He  played  the  blood-thirsty  villain,  misers 
and  young  spendthrifts,  graybeards  and  lovers,  walking  gentlemen,  soldiers, 
sailors.  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  Dutchmen,  Jews,  Gentiles,  Turks,  Indian 
savages,  the  heroes  of  dramas,  and  aU  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  audi- 
ence. Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  he  went 
through  Ms  performances  of  aU  these  various  characters,  with  more 
propriety  and  rationality  than  many  would-be  stars."  Mr.  WoodhuU  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  memory,  an  assertion  which  one  anecdote  told  of  him 
will  serve  to  illustrate.  "  One  evening,  after  the  performance,  while  standing 
in  a  saloon  with  some  gentlemen,  enjoying  a  social  intercourse,  one  of  the 
party  inquired  of  Mr.  WoodhuU,  "How  is  It  possible  to  commit  to  memory 
somanyparts  in  so  short  a  time  7"  WoodhuU  repUed  it  gave  him  no  trouble 
whateyer:  that  he  had  frequently  committed  a  character  by  once  reading 
A  This  the  gentleman  doubted  so  emphatically  that  Mr.  WoodhuU  immedi- 
ately offered  to  wager  a  champagne  supper  for  the  party  there  and  then  on 

he  spot,  that  after  reading  a  column  of  advertisements  from  any  newspaper 
ohlj  once  over  he  could  repeat  the  whole  letter-perfect.  The  wager  was 
Mcepted,  and  Mr.  WoodhuU  was  the  winner."    On  another  occasion,  one  of 

he  actors  faiUng  to  appear  at  night  to  perform  the  character  of  Ludovico,  in 
mm  tragedy  of  "Evadne,"  he,  on  arriving  at  the  theatre,  was  requested 
wo  idV     '^*""'l"™''s  place.    He  consented  to  do  so  if  the  management 

the  a  t  ^  ""^  ""'*'''  *"'"'  ^^^^  ^°  ^"^  ""'®  '°  '■^^'^  °™''  ""^  ^°'^^  °' 
stud  "  Th '  ™*  ^°  ™'  '"''^^™  "^"^  ^''  *•»=■'  lie  might  have  a  chance  for 
;„/'■  .  *'"'  "'^  '^"l^  '™e  he  had  between  the  scenes  in  which 
J^MWo  does  not 
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appear,  was  aU  the  time  he  had  to  commit  this  difficult 


witho„t  ^^^'  ■^'^  y^' "  is  sf^'ed  that  he  not  only  performed  the  part 
astonish,!  T!"  prompting,  but  to  the  applause  of  the  audience  and  the 

beneat7r»  °"  *"'  °°"'1"'°''  *'™°'i  I'™-  "  ^^^  '»■■  »•  WoodhuU-s 
»eM  t  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1826,  that  Edwin  Forrest  made  his 

0^!!^™°""'°'"  *  New  York  audience.    He  performed  the  part  of 

at  Albany  ll"v  *"'  """""^  ^^  ^'°""-  °^  '''■'  **  *^*'  *™^  *  ='°*  ^"'""^ 
'oodhull  a  '  '  """^  ^^  allowed  this  opportunity  to  do  his  friend 
"tcr  he  w  °'"™'  ""^  occasion  made  Forrest,  as  it  was  not  long 
Tteatre  vbJT''^^  ^  '°  ^^^  *  ='"  engagement  at  the  Bowery 
'ortj  dollars  t       ^  ^'^°''  success,  and  soon  had  his  pay  raised  from 

•"W  the  writ!  JI  '°  '''°  ""^^^ed  doUars  a  night.  Mr.  Forrest  himself 
WoodhuU  toffi,.'  *■"='»"*  spoke  of  WoodhuU  in  high  praise.  Mr. 
"lanaBer  nf  1  »  v  """Pany  in  1832,  and  went  with  Mr.  Barns  as  stage 
terriWev^itt  °''*^"''  theatre,  N.  Y.,  but  the  cholera,  whose  first 

4»6i>Bt  whenh?  """"'"^  '"  'b**  year,  caused  Ms  death  on  the  31st  of 

«treet  k»  v„.k  ^.f  ""^^  ^"'?  ^^^  "'  ^ge-    ^e  was  born  in  Greenwich 
'  "**  "*  Orty,  1792. 


and  turned  the  heads  and  hearts  of  all  the  men  who 
saw  her.  They  became  wild  in  admiration  of  her 
beauty,  fine  acting  in  comedy,  and  sweetness  of  voice 
in  singing. 

It  appears  that  a  company  from  New  York  advertised 
a  performance  to  take  place  at  the  Amphitheatre  on 
the  night  of  Sept.  23d;  money  was  taken  in  at  the 
doors,  and  the  audience,  after  waiting  for  nearly  an 
hour  for  the  curtain  to  go  up,  discovered  that  neither 
actors,  or  treasurer  could  be  found ;  on  which  the  en- 
raged audience  took  satisfaction  by  commencing  to  pull 
the  building  to  pieces,  and  did  much  injury  before  the 
constables  could  quell  the  disturbance.  The  advertise- 
ment did  not  mention  who  were  the  managers.  The 
press  and  people  of  Brooklyn  looked  upon  it  as  a  shame- 
ful swindle.  This  had  the  effect  of  keeping  all  man- 
agers away  from  Brooklyn,  and  nothing  occurred  in 
the  dramatic  line  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Amphi- 
theatre was  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past, 
and  so  ended  the  first  attempt  to  give  the  drama  a 
local  habitation  in  Brooklyn. 

1840.— Colonnade  G-arden.— A  new  place  of 

amusement  made  its  appearance  in  Brooklyn  under  this 
name,  and  was  located  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  on  Col- 
umbia street,  opposite  to  Pineapple  street,  on  August 
6th.  The  vaudeville  of  "The  Lady  and  the  Devil  " 
was  presented,  with  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Charles  in 
the  cast.  "The  Eendezvous"  was  the  after-piece. 
The  stage  and  scenery  of  this  place  was  of  temporary 
construction.  Several  performances  were  given  by  good 
actors,  but  the  dramatic  part  of  the  garden  soon  came 
to  a  finalr  exit. 

1842. — June  29  th,  Mr.  Walcott*  made  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  drama  at  the  Colonnade,  and 
appeared  as  "  Hector  Timid,"  in  the  "Dead  Shot." 
Mr.  Collins,  the  Irish  comedian,  also  appeared  on  the 
same  little  stage. 

1844.— Some  actors  from  New  York  fitted  up  the 
long  room  at  City  Hotel,'  Fulton  street,  with  some 
scenery,  and  performed  the  drama  of  the  "  Drunkard;" 
the  enterprise  was  a  failure.  The  drama  in  Brooklyn 
now  became  perfectly  dead,  until 

1848. — "When,  in  November,  Mr.  George  Waldo 
Hill,  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer,  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  drama  in  Brooklyn.  He  became  the 
lessee  of  the  large  frame  building  that  stood  in  the 
grounds  of  "  Military  Garden,"  Duflon's  old  place,  and 
known  at  the  time  as  the  "  City  Hotel."  The  beauty 
of  the  old  garden  had  been  destroyed  for  many  years 

*Mr.  Walcott  was  a  great  favorite  at  MitcheU's  Olympic  Theatre  in  New 
York;  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  Mr.WaUack's  Company.  His  perform- 
ance of  "  Lavator,"  in  Planche's  comic  drama  of  that  name,  was  a  master 
performance.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Hiawatha,  or  the  Ardent  Spirits," 
and  "Laughing  Water,"  "Washington,"  "Giovanni  in  Gotham."  "David 
Copperfleld,"  "  Bichard  the  Third  to  KiU,"  "  The  Customs  of  the  Country," 
and  •'  Snips  Snaps,"  aU  exceUent  burlesques.  He  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, 1816,  and  died  In  Philadelphia,  May  13,  1868. 
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past  by  the  encroachmeiit  of  buildings  on  the  adjacent 
streets,  which  had  left  only  the  centre  part,  containing 
a  few  bushes  and  the  building  alluded  to.  Mr.  John 
Tremble,  the  celebrated  theatre  architect,  transformed 
this  building  (known  as  the  Assembly  Eooms)  into 
a  beautiful  little  theatre,  with  a  parquette  and  a 
balcony  circle,  with  seats  for  six  hundred  people. 
Mr.  Hill  was  under  the  impression  he  could  make 
the  place  pay  under  the  form  of  a  "Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation." There  were  a  few  unprofitable  performances 
given,  when  he  closed  the  place  for  a  few  weeks  and 
re-opened  it  as  a  theatre,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
with  a  small  stock  company  of  but  little  merit. 
This  second  attempt  soon  became  a  failure,  and  the 
place  remained  closed  until 

1849. — When,  June  11th,  it  was  opened  with  a 
good  company.  The  pieces  were  the  "  Youthful 
Queen,"  Count  De  Odenstein,  by  Mr.  Bass.  On  the 
13th,  "  Charles  the  II,"  Bass  as  Captain  Copp.  On 
the  16th, "  The  Dead  Shot"  and  "Wandering  Minstrel," 
with  Bass  in  the  leading  characters.  On  the  18th, 
Mr.  Walcott,  of  "Mitchell's  Olympic  Theatre,"  JSTew 
York,  appeared  as  "Jeremiah  Clip"  in  "  The  Widow's 
Victim."  Friday,  the  22d,  Miss  Fanny  Wallack  ap- 
peared as  "Pauline,"  in  the  "Lady  of  Lyons,"  with 
John  Dyott  as  "  Claude,"  and  Bass  as  "  Col.  Dumas ;" 
this  was  a  splendid  cast.  Saturday,  38th,  "Naval  En- 
gagements." On  the  26th,  "The  Married  Eake"  and 
"Brooklyn  in  Slices,"  with  T.  B.  Johnston  in  the 
casts.  As  a  summer  season  experiment,  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. September  39th  the  place  was  opened  again,  with 
Barney  Williams  as  "O'Eafferty,"  in  "  Born  to  Good 
Luck,"  and  the  after-piece  of  the  "Secret,"  with  the 
celebrated  Gboegb  Holland  as  "  Thomas."  This  was 
the  gentleman  whom  a  professed  Christian  minister 
refused  to  do  funeral  service  over,  because  he  was  an 
actor,  and  whose  name  became  prominently  associated 
with  "The  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner."  On 
the  34th  of  September,  J.  E.  Scott*  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  Brooklyn  audience.  He  performed 
the  character  of  "  Michael  "  in  the  drama  of  the 
"Adopted  Child."  There  were  not  over  a  dozen  per- 
formances given,  and  the  place  was  closed  as  an  utter 
failure. 

In  November,  1849,  the  writer  was  induced  to  play 
six  nights.  The  engagement  was  accepted  with  the 
understanding  that  they  should  be  made  subscription 
nights  and  giving  two  performances  a  week.  The 
plan  was  adopted,  and  made  to  pay.    The  piece  se- 


*  J.  E.  SooTi  was  an  actor  of  splendid  ability.  In  sucli  oliaraotera  as  "  Bob 
Boy,"  and  "William,"  in  "Black  Eyed  Susan,"  he  was  nnsurpassed.  He 
had  a  splendid  stage  appearance,  and  one  of  the  finest-shaped  heads  that 
ever  sat  upon  an  actor's  shoulders.  His  voice  was  full  and  flexible,  and  he 
always  gave  evidence  of  close  study  in  the  characters  he  performed.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  there  March  22d,  18B6.  Fanny  Wal- 
lack, Dyott,  and  Baas  were  aU  prominent  members  of  the  New  York  theatres, 
whose  interesting  biographies  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  as  our  limited 
space  will  not  aUow  ua  to  do  them  Justice  here. 


lected  for  the  opening  night  was  the  tragedy  of 
"Etadne": 

XiedoCTCo,  Gabriel  Harrison;  Goloma,  Mr.  McDonald;  King  of 
Naples,  Mr.  Connor;  Vicerdio,  Mr.  De  Forest ;  Spalatm,  Mr. 
Rogers;  Evadne,  Miss  Mason;  Olivia,  Miss  Norton. 

On  the  second  night,  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  with  McDonald 
as  "Damon,"  and  Harrison  as  "Pythias."  Third  night, 
"EoUa,"  Mr.  Harrison;  "  Pizzaro,"  Mr.  McDonald.  Fourth 
night,  "The  Wife,"  with  Mr.  Harrison  as  "Julian  St.  Pierre." 
Fifth  night,  Harrison  as  "William  Tell."  Sixth  night,  as 
"  Carwin." 

1850.— The  Brookl3m MnseTim.— Messrs. 

Chanfrau*  and  Burke  (according  to  their  advertisement) 
"  caused  to  be  erected  "  a  large  brick  building  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Pulton  and  Orange  streets,  at  a 
cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  they  called  the 
"Brooklyn  Museum,"  containing  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures, stuffed  beasts  and  birds.  On  the  top  floor  was  a 
room  fitted  up  with  a  stage  and  scenery,  styled  a 
"lecture  room,"  for  the  representation  of  "  chaste  and 
moral  dramas.  This  "lecture  room"  was  nothing 
less  than  a  pretty  little  theatre.  The  M useiim  opened 
its  doors  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  evening,  July 
1st,  1850,  with  the  following  company  and  pieces: — 
"  The  GtAmblbe's  Fate." 


Mr.  Derance,  Mr.  C.  Burke;  Augustus,  Mr.  D.  P.  Bowers; 
Amelia,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers;  Louisa,  Miss  Smith.  Conolnding 
with  the  Farce  of  "The Dumb  Beli,e."  Viinan,  Mr.  Bowers;  0' Smirk, 
Mr.  Burke;  Eliza,  Mrs.  Bowers.    Price  of  admission,  25  cents. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  opening,  performances 
were  given  on  afternoon  and  evening.  The  manage- 
ment continued  the  stock  company  till  July  29th. 
Mr.  Couldock  commenced  a  star  engagement  as  "The 
Stranger,"  with  Mrs.  Bowers  as  Mrs.  Haller.  He 
played  for  a  few  nights,  when  the  Museum  suddenly 
closed  its  doors  for  the  want  of  support.  The  edifice 
was  the  finest  place  of  amusement  that  had  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  Brooklyn  public,  and  deserved  a  far 
better  success.  The  building  was  owned  by  Mr.  Cam- 
meyer.  "Kimberly's  Minstrels"  reopened  the  place 
on  the  26  th  of  August,  with  little  or  no  success. 

Chanfrau  and  Burke  made  another  attempt  at  the 
management  of  the  Museum,  and  re-opened  it  Septem- 
ber 9th,  with  a  splendid  stock  company.  Charles  Dib- 
din  Pitt  played  a  star  engagement  for  one  week,  open- 
ing in  "Hamlet;"  on  September  16th,  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble  Mason  appeared  as  a  star.  September  23d,  on 
the  same  night,  T.  D.  Eice  gave  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
a  taste  of  his  peculiar  genius  in  the  character  of 
"  Jumbo  Jum."  On  the  30th,  Mr.  W.  H.  Beeves,  an 
English  Singer  of  fine  ability,  appeared  in  scenes  from 
the  operas  of  "Maritana"  and  the  "Love  Spell. 

*Mr.  Chaotbac  was  bom  in  New  York,  18M.  He  commenced  Ma  dra- 
matic lite  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  by  Mb  talents  and  industeyhe  soon 

advanced  to  higher  positions.    He  made  a  great  hit  in  '"«  »!'»™°'^°' 
"Mose."  a  local  drama  written  by  Mr.  Ben  Baker,  entiUed     1'™'°" 
York . "    He  performed  this  character  to  crowded  houses  for  a  whole  Be» 
at  MitcheU-B  Olympic  Theatre,  New  York.  ,  He  waB.a  man  of  veraatue  tuea  , 
and  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
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October  7th,  James  E.  Murdock*  made  his  entree  on 
the  Brooklyn  stage.  He  performed  ' '  Hamlet,"  "  Claud, " 
''Beverly,"  and  his  other  best  characters.  Murdock 
was  followed  by  John  Brougham.  On  Saturday,  No- 
vember 2d,  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  once  famous  at  Mitchell's 
Olympic  Theatre,  New  York,  appeared  in  the  after- 
piece of  "Jenny  Lind."  She  made  a  hit  with  her 
audience.  She  appeared  in  "Cinderella"  for  twelve  nights. 
She  proved  the  only  great  success  that  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared at  the  Museum,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  many 
other  superior  artists  that  had  gone  before  her.  At 
the  conclusion  of  her  engagement,  Chanfrau  and  Burke 
wisely  gave  up  the  management,  with  what  little  cash 
they  had  made.  November  23d,  the  names  of  Lovell 
and  King  appear  at  the  head  of  the  bills  as  managers, 
with  Mary  Taylor,  continuing  her  engagement  till 
November  30th.  Monday,  December  3d,  the  celebrated 
elder  Booth  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Brooklyn. 
The  piece  selected  was : 

"New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts." 
ft  ffiJes  Ovirrmch,  Mr.  Booth;  Lord  Lovell,  Mr.  Ijindon;  All- 
wd\,  Mi.  Lovell;  Justice  Oreedy,  Mr.  King;  Marall,  Mr.   Kent; 
Margate  Overreach,  Mrs.  Lovell. 

The  newspapers  hailed  Mr.  Booth's  appearance  in 
Brooklyn  with  much  favor.  The  Star  remarked  the 
next  day,  "that  this  child  of  true  genius  renewed  their 
old  impressions  of  his  former  days." 

"  Tuesday,  December  10th." 
"The  Ibon  Chest." 
Sir  Mwari  Mortimer,  Mr.  Booth;  WUford  (his  first  appearance 

'  jAMEa  E.  Mdbdook  was  one  of  the  finest  actors  America  has  produced. 
As  ft  light  comedian,  in  his  own  day  he  had  not  his  superior.  As  a  tragedian 
hewasflne,  and  of  the  Cooper  school.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  poetic  feiel- 
ing.and  an  unusuaUy  mature  scholar.  His  love  of  the  dramatic  art  was  a 
love  for  its  elevation.  He  was  a  student  of  close  application,  and  his  repre- 
Bentation  of  characters  an  inteUectual  treat.  He  had  a  fine  figure,  a  rich 
smopoM  voice,  was  graceful  in  action,  and  with  the  exception  of  Edwin 
Forrest,  the  flnest  elocutionist  on  the  American  stage.  It  is  an  unusual 
thing  to  And  actors  and  actresses  accomplished  elocutionists,  for  most  of 
them  treat  this  branch  of  their  profession  with  too  much  neglect. 

Mr.  Mdedook  was  horn  in  Philadelphia  in  1812.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
•Bce  St  the  Arch  street  Theatre,  that  city,  as  "Frederick"  in  "Lovers' 
Towe.  Id  1838  he  appeared  as  "  Benedict,"  and  made  a  fine  impression. 
About  1842,  he  withdrew  Horn  the  profession  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
a  college  education,  and  after  three  years'  hard  study,  he  reappeared  upon 
He  boardaof  the  Park  Theatre,  in  New  York,  Tuesday,  October  21st,  1846. 
On  this  occasion  the  writer  performed  the  part  of  the  "  King"  to  his  ' '  Ham- 
let Hehad  a  splendid  audience,  and  performed  a  week's  engagement  with 
gwtmocess.  in  1856  he  went  to  England,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
oefoie  a  select  British  audience,  September  22d,  at  the  Haymarket,  London 
8«"Voimg  Mirable,"  in  which  character  he  made  a  fine  impression.  He 
Perfomed  the  part  of  '•  Young  Rapid,"  in  "  Cure  for  the  Heart  Ache,"  for 
oany  consecutive  nights  to  crowded  houses.  In  1857  he  returned  to  the 
mm  staiss,  and  performed  in  all  the  principal  theatres  throughout  the 
eonnlry,  making  admirers  wherever  he  went.  Mr.  Murdock  was  also  a 
PaWol,  as  the  toUowing  anecdotes  wUl  show: 

keeT"'""  "'*''"*™'  """^ '"''"« 1>«  was  playing  an  engagement  at  Milwau- 
yiauT^  ""'  *"'  ''"'  ^^  Joii'^d  the  Union  troops  and  was  on  his  way  to 
tela  Ti"'  '*'  '"™*'^**ly  gave  up  his  engagement,  joined  the  army,  and 
^rea  he  would  not  act  again  till  the  war  was  over.  His  health  failing 
foM'v°'?'°""'**°  eiveup  the  active  service  of  the  field,  and  devoted  his 
iliterrh  '^°  °™°°  ^^  attending  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
•musem  ^  f**""'  ''''"^  ^"^S  so,  he  frequently  gave  readings  for  the 
Washinoi^  ""  ""^ers,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in 
»'  9«nLl'R''*°"'°'  °^^™'  ^^  ™*  appointed  Volunteer  Aid  on  the  staff 
Pettoimed  ^'*''™'''  ■^*''  "">  war  he  reappeared  upon  the  stage,  and 
'Ppearedun'^'th  ^''™*'''  engagements.  For  several  years  past  he  has  not 
it  this  timoT  X^^^^  ^  ™  actor,  but  occasionaUy  gives  pubUo  readings. 
"« still  Uvea,  honored  and  respected  in  his  old  age. 


on  any  stage),   Master  Edwin  Booth;     Wenterton,   Mr.   0.  W. 
Taylor;  Lady  Helen,  Mrs.  Lovell. 

It  will  here  be  observed  that  Edw^in  Booth,  the 
famous  tragedian,  made  his  iirst  attempt  as  an  actor 
upon  the  Brooklyn  stage.  Through  the  indisposition 
of  Mr.  Booth,  he  was  prevented  from  filling  out  his 
week's  engagement.  In  fact,  the  houses  were  so  poor 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  great  actor's  exertions  to 
continue.  A  few  more  nights  of  ill-success,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  for  some  of  the  prominent  and  liberal- 
minded  citizens,  headed  by  the  ever  noble-spirited  gen- 
tleman and  editor  of  the  Star,  Alden  J.  Spooner,  to 
give  the  manager,  Mr.  Lovell,  a  complimentary  benefit. 

This  took  place  on  December  the  30th,  and  we  might 
say  that  here  the  ill-fated  Museum  closed  its  public 
career. 

Upon  the  stage  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  within  a 
few  months,  appeared  the  finest  dramatic  talent  of  the 
country,  and  yet  the  managers  and  actors  did  not  meet 
with  a  success  that  might  be  expected  in  any  country 
town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants;  Brooklyn's  popula- 
tion at  the  time  was  two  hundred  thousand.  The  only 
solution  we  can  give  of  this  singular  neglect  to  support 
a  well-regulated  place  of  amusement  is  in  the  sup- 
position that  Brooklyn  was  too  convenient  to  New 
York,  where  abounded  theatres  and  opera-houses  of 
more  gorgous  proportions,  and  performances  of  greater 
attractions. 

1851, — February  7th,  some  of  the  principal  citiz- 
ens of  Brooklyn  and  ISTew  "York  gave  a  complimentary 
benefit,  at  Burton's  Chambers  Street  Theatre,  New 
York,  to  Dr.  Northall,  of  Brooklyn,  the  dramatic 
author.  They  were  John  C.  Vanderbilt,  Gen.  George  P. 
Morris  the  poet,  Hon.  Samuel  Johnson,  Hon.  Edward 
Copeland,  Hon.  John  Greenwood,  Hon.  John  A.  King, 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Arthur  James,  Alden  J. 
Spooner,  and  many  others.  The  bill  offered  for  the 
occasion  was  Dr.  Northall's  dramatization  of  "David 
Copperfield."  The  cast  of  characters  comprised  the 
names  of  "William  E.  Burton,  Kuf  us  E.  Blake,  Lester 
Wallack,  T.  B.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Eussell,  (Mrs.  Hoey), 
Mrs.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Skerret  and  Miss  Hill  (afterwards 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Burton).  The  after-piece  was  a  burlesque 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Northall*  entitled  "Lucy-did- 
Sham-Amour.''  Miss  Caroline  Chapman  appeared  in 
her  original  character  of  Lucia. 

*  Dr.  William  Khight  Nobthall  was  the  son  of  WiUiam  Knight  NorthaU 
of  England  ;  his  father  came  over  to  Brooklyn  in  1830,  and  finding  here 
a  promising  field,  sent  for  his  son,  who  had  been  educated  for  a  surgeon- 
dentist.  The  Doctor  soon  got  into  an  extensive  practice,  interrupted,  how- 
ever, by  sickness  and  nervousness,  which  forced  him  at  times  to  seek  relief 
in  opium.  He  soon  began  to  display  his  accomplishment  as  a  writer,  and 
was  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser."  Subsequently  he 
engaged  as  dramatist  with  Mr.  MitoheU,  manager  of  the  N.  Y.  Olympic 
Theatre,  and  Mr.  Burton,  of  the  Chambers  street  Theatre,  N.  Y.  He  wrote 
travesties  for  these  managers,  aU  of  which  met  with  great  success.  Many  of 
them  embraced  Shakespeare's  plays.  He  had  also  great  aptitude  for  sketch- 
ing, as  his  capital  portrait  of  Jacob  Patchen,  "The  last  of  the  leather 
breeches,"  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  wiU 
attest.    Besides  editorials  and  plays  in  great  numbers,  he  wrote  the  life  of 
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During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1851,  several  other 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  Museum,  with  J.  E. 
Scott  in  some  of  his  best  parts,  and  Chanfrau  as 
"  Mose,"  but  to  no  effect. 

On  December  7th,  several  members  of  the  profession 
gave  the  Fire  Department  a  benefit,  on  which  occasion 
0.  W.  Clark,  Gabriel  Harrison,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Conner, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Scott  and  Miss  Mestayer  appeared.  It  was 
a  success,  turning  in,  as  it  did,  over  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

1852. — '^^'^  Museum  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  amateurs,  with  an  occasional  performance  by  pro- 
fessionals. 

1853. — "The  Beookltk  Athenaeum"  opened 
its  doors  for  the  first  time  on  May  3d.  The  building, 
a  very  fine  structure,  stands  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Atlantic  and  Clinton  streets.  It  contains  a  fine,  large 
lecture  and  concert  room,  with  a  small  stage  and  drop 
curtain,  but  not  convenient  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances. 

During  the  early  part  of  September,  1853,  the  writer 
proposed  and  organized  a  society,  called  the  Brooklyn 
Dramatic  Academy.  The  object  of  the  association  was 
to  educate  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  the  stage,  and  give 
private  performances  twice  a  month.  The  Museum 
was  taken  for  the  purpose,  and  after  some  renovation 
they  gave  their  first  performance  to  a  crowded  and  select 
audience.  Among  the  members  were  several  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  who  had  partly  retired  from  the 
stage.  The  organization  had  a  prosperous  existence 
for  several  years.  The  press  of  Brooklyn  spoke  of  the 
Society  in  the  highest  terms,  and  on  the  day  after  its 
first  performance,  one  of  the  Brooklyn  papers  made 
the  following  remarks :  "  The  first  dramatic  perform- 
ance of  the  '  Brooklyn  Dramatic  Academy'  took  place 
last  night,  and  was  attended  by  an  overflowing  audience. 
The  stage  and  boxes  were  beautifully  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  In  front  of  the  stage  hung  a  large  wreath 
of  flowers,  in  the  center  of  which  were  the  words,  '  The 
Drama."  The  columns  on  each  side  of  the  stage  bore 
the  names  in  gold  of  the  most  celebrated  American 

George  Frederick  Handel  Hill  (tlie  Yankee  comedian),  and  lectures  on  den- 
tistry. He  at  length  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  New  Orleans,  and  take 
a  position  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '*  Delta."  He  was  there  a  short  time 
when  the  cholera  appeared,  and  he  attempted  to  return  home  to  Brooklyn, 
by  steamer:  when  a  few  days  out  he,  with  several  others,  was  seized  with  the 
frightful  malady,  and  died.  The  Doctor  was  a  most  excellent  companion. 
His  wit  was  always  genial  and  playful.  Miss  Julia  Northall,  so  well  known 
for  a  time  as  an  admirable  vocalist,  was  his  sister.  He  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Hamilton  Literary  Association,  and  some 
of  his  piquant  papers  are  noted  in  its  early  records.  He  was  a  most  excel- 
lent dramatic  critic,  and  was  doubtless  the  best  adapter  of  humorous  pieces 
at  the  time  the  stage  had  in  the  country.  Ho  was  the  first  Brooklyn' man 
noted  as  a  dramatist,  and  this  (too  inadequate)  sketch  of  him,  in  connection 
with  the  progress  of  the  drama  in  Brooklyn,  is  eminently  proper.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  following  pieces :  " David Copperfield,"  "She's  come," 
"Musical  Arrivals,"  "Macbeth  Travestie,"  "  Virginius  Ti'avestio,"  "  Old 
King  Cole,"  "Magic  Arrow,"  "Taming  a  Tartar,"  "  Mount  Cristey,"  "Lucy- 
did-sham-amour,"  "  Here  and  There,"  "Jenny  Phobia,"  "  Arrival  of  the 
Kings  of  Europe,"  "New  York  in  Slices,"  "Three  Gifts,"  "Two  Dukes," 
"Magic  Horse,"  and  several  laughable  pieces  for  the  negro  mlnBtrel  stage. 


and  European  dramatic  authors.  The  scenery  and  all 
the  stage  appointments  were  the  finest  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Brooklyn.  The  opening  play  was  '  William 
Tell,'  with  Gabriel  Harrison  as  'Tell.'  The  characters 
were  well  cast,  and  the  performance  excellent  through- 
out. Perhaps  the  organization  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish its  main  object  in  trying  to  create  a  taste  for  the 
drama  in  Brooklyn." 

1854. — About  the  only  thing  of  any  note  in  the 
way  of  the  drama  that  was  done  in  this  year,  was  a 
benefit,  given  by  the  members  of  the  "  Dramatic  Acad- 
emy," for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  firemen  who 
lost  their  lives  at  what  was  called  the  "Jennings 
Fire  "  in  New  York.  The  result  yielded  several  hun- 
dred dollars. 

1855. — The  Howards  took  the  old  Brooklyn 
Museum,  and  produced  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  with 
little  Cordelia  Howard,  the  original  Bva,  and  Mrs. 
Howard,  the  original  Topsy,  in  the  cast.  It  had  a  suc- 
cessful twelve  nights'  run. 

After  a  few  weeks'  absence,  the  Howards  reappeared 
at  the  Museum  in  "The  Lamplighter,"  with  httle 
Cordelia  as  the  attractive  feature  of  the  play.  The 
drama  in  Brooklyn  was  now  dead  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. In  1856-57  and  '58,  there  were  some  few  at- 
tempts at  the  drama  on  the  little  stage  of  the  Brooklyn 
Athenaeum.  The  only  prominent  dramatic  feature 
that  occurred  there,  was  on  February  2d,  1858,  when 
Mrs.  Prances  Ann  Kemble  read  to  a  select  but  small 
audience  Shakespeare's  "Cymbeline."  On  the  4th  of 
February,  she  read  "  Kichard  III,"  and  on  the  6th, 
"  Henry  VIII."  On  the  last  two  nights  the  audience  im- 
proved in  numbers,  and  well  they  might,  or  Brooklyn 
be  eternally  disgraced  for  the  want  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  appreciate  this  woman's  remarkable  genius. 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music- 
Brooklyn  now  was  growing  rapidly,  and  many  of  its 
citizens  who  did  not  like  going  to  New  York  to  seek ; 
dramatic  entertainment,  began  to  talk  about  the  want  of , 
a  first-class  building  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  opera  and  . 
the  drama  could  both  be  performed.  The  writer,  in  con- 
junction with  Judge  Greenwood,  Alden  -J.  Spooner, , 
and  a  few  others  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  drama 
and  music  in  Brooklyn,  called  a  meeting  at  the  old 
Museum  (which  had  now  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
Music  Hall)  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  erection  of 
an  Academy  of  Music. 

The  idea  met  with  general  approval.    Several  otter 
meetings  were  called,  and  finally,  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 23d,  1858,  about  fifty  of  the  first  citizens  of  BrooJ- 
lyn  attended  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  necessity. 
of  a  first-class  building  for  opera  and  concert  purpose- 1 
Mr.  Whitehouse  was  called  to  the  chair.    Mr.  A.      , 
Low  and  several  other  gentlemen  made  strong  speecnes ; 
in  favor  of  amusements  in  Brooklyn,  and  Judge  weeu- 
wood  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
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i  That  the  time  has  come  when  the  citizens  of  this 
rapidly  growing  city  should  have  a  building  where  they  can  ob- 
tain the  benefits  to  he  derived  from  innocent  and  instructive 
amusements.  And  instead  of  being  obliged,  as  they  now  are,  to 
go  heyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  city  for  such  purposes,  a, 
building  should  he  immediately  erected  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
acoommodate  the  largest  audience  which  will  likely  be  drawn 


Other  resolutions  provided  for  a  joint  stock  corpora- 
tion, with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  whereon  Mr.  A.  A. 
Loff,  Eilward  Whitehouse,  Luther  B.  Wyman,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  Judge  Greenwood,  A.  M.  White,  H.  E. 
Pierrepont,  E.  D.  Plympton,  J.  Carson  Brevoort  and 
others  were  appointed  as  a  comnaittee  to  make  definite 
plans  for  the  object.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1859,  the 
act  of  coiporation  was  passed,  authorizing  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  with  power  to  increase  the  sum  to  $300,000  ; 
the  stock  to  be  held  in  shares  of  150  each,  with  an 
inducement  oSered  that  each  subscriber  to  the  amount 
of  ten  shares  should  have  free  admission  to  all  enter- 
tainments without  the  right  to  reserved  seats.  Among 
the  largest  subscribers  were  A.  A.  Low,  S.  B.  Chitten- 
den, Thomas  Hunt  and  H.  E.  Pierrepont.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  desired  amount  was  obtained ;  and  on  May 
the  18th,  1859,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
the  Building  Committee :  A.  A.  Low,  S.  B.  Chitten- 
den, G.  F.  Thomas,  H.  E.  Pierrepont,  Luther  B.  Wy- 
man, Arthur  W.  Benson,  and  E.  I.  Lowber.  Mr.  Eidlitz 
was  selected  as  the  architeci,  John  French  mason,  I. 
Reeves  carpenter,  and  H.  W.  Calyo  scenic  artist. 
The  work  of  excavation  commenced  on  October  6th, 
1859.  As  the  building  advanced,  the  stock  was  in- 
creased to  $200,000,  which  proved  to  be  the  full  cost  of 
the  edifice  when  completed,  allowing  it  to  start  free  of 
delt,  a  fact  seldom  occurring  in  the  erection  of  an 
opera-house. 

1861.— The  Academy  of  Music  was  duly  inaugu- 
rated by  a  grand  concert  on  Tuesday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 15th,  and  a  ball  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
nth.  On  the  opening  night,  Mr.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  at 
that  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  delivered 
an  address.  The  Committee  on  Entertainments  were 
Luther  B.  Wyman,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  A.  Cooke  Hull, 
Judge  John  Greenwood,  W.  M.  Eichards,  and  J.  W. 
Degrauw. 

Pkogbamme 
OF  THE  OPENING  ENTERTAINMENTS, 
_  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  15,  1861. 

vocal  and  Instrumental  Concert,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Theo.  Eisfdd,  conductor. 
iHe  Committee  of  Arrangements  take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
e  services  of  the  following  eminent  artists  have  been  secured  ; 

Madame  Colson Soprano. 

Signor  Brignoli Tenor. 

^erri Baritone. 

"       Susini.. Basso. 

?°'Ar^°"°'  "'""^'^"'o^  of  tl'e  ^ocal  part. 

Philh',^    ■  'f '^^'^  °^  *''®  ^"11  a^id  complete  orchestra  of  the 
wilharmonio  Society. 

(2) 


Pabt  I.  ' 

Overture— "  Der  Freischutz Weber 

Quartette  de  "  1  Puritani," — "  A  te  Cara  amor  Foooso" 

Madame  Oolson,  Beignoli,  Peebi  and  Collbtti. 

Aria  de  "  Don  CHovanni  "— "  Madamina" Mozart 

Signor  CoiiETTi. 

Belerode,    "Vespers  Siciliennes" Verdi 

Madame  Colson. 

Duetto  de  "  Don  Pasquale"—'E  rimasto  impietrato" 

Madame  Colson,  Bkegnoli,  Eebki  and  Collettl 

pakt  n. 

Overture — "Chiillaume  Tell  " Eossini 

Duetto  de  "  Don  Giovanni" — "  La  ci  darem  la  mano Mozart 

Madame  Colson  and  Febbi. 

Eomanza  de  "Martha." Floton 

Signor  Bbignoll 

Chanson  a  vere  de  "  Manon  L'Escant" Auber 

Madame  Colson. 

Eomanza  de  ' '  Brnani." Verdi 

Signor  Fekki. 

Gran  Finale  de  "  Lucia." Donizetti 

Madame  Colson,  Bbignoli,  Febbi  and  Colletti. 

Duetto  de  "Belissario"  "  Liberi  Siete" , Donizetti 

Bbignoli  and  Fekei. 
"  Schiller  March." Meyerbeer 

Second  Entebtainment. 
Jhursday  evening,  January  17,  1861. 
A  Grand  Promenade  and  Ball. 
Tickets  of  admission  for  both  evenings,  $5.00. 
Eeserved  seats  to  the  concert  without  extra  charge. 

The  concert  gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  audience. 
Although  the  night  was  disagreeable,  yet  the  house 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
overture  the  drop  curtain,  representing  the  "Temple 
of  Apollo,"was  slowly  let  down  to  the  stage,  in  front  of 
the  crimson  one,  when  of  a  sudden  the  full  force  of  over 
a  thousand  jets  of  gas  was  turned  on,  producing  almost 
an  electric  effect ;  illuminating,  as  it  did,  the  fine  ef- 
fort of  the  artist,  and  revealing  more  definitely  the 
splendid  proportions  of  the  house. 

The  Academy  of  Music  fronts  on  Montague  street,  250  feet 
long,  running  parallel  with  the  street,  and  92  feet  wide.  There 
are  seven  entrances  on  Montague  street.  The  main  entrance  is 
at  the  west  end,  towards  Clinton  street.  The  vestibule  which 
leads  into  the  theatre  proper  is  spacious,  and  decorated  in  the 
same  style  as  the  interior,  which  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  the 
Turkish  and  Gothic,  done  in  stencil,  with  the  coloring  sombre 
of  brown  and  low  key  yellows,  not  wholly  appropriate  to  a  build- 
ing of  its  nature.  There  are  three  entrances  irom  the  vestibule  to 
the  lobby  that  forms  itself  around  the  auditorium.  To  the  left 
and  right  are  two  stairways,  seven  feet  wide,  one  leads  to  the 
gallery  and  the  other  to  the  dress  circle.  There  are  five  en- 
trances from  the  lobby  to  the  parquette,  which  contains  425  arm 
chairs. 

The  balcony  around  the  parquette  seats  460,  and  dress  cir- 
cle about  the  same  number  ;  while  the  gallery  contains  room 
enough  to  make  the  seating  of  the  house  number  2,300.  There 
are  six  large  proscenium  boxes,  several  private  rooms  for  the 
directors  of  the  building,  and  a  large  assembly  room  over  the 
vestibule.  The  stage  of  this  building  is  its  finest  feature,  and 
in  size  is  almost  equal  to  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tres, London.  The  width  is  90  feet,  depth  86  feet.  The  open- 
ing between  the  proscenium  is  55  feet,  with  a  height  of  over  60 
feet,  while  the  accommodations  of  stage-traps,  green-room,  and 
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dressing-rooms  are  every  ample  for  all  purposes  connected 
wtth  drama  or  opera.  The  whole  building  is  a  solid  and  fine 
piece  of  masonry,  and  for  its  object  has  not  its  superior  in  the 
cauntry  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  faults  as  to  interior  coloring, 
still  it  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  all  concerned  with  its  incep- 
tion and  completion. 

When  this  building  was  first  opened,  it  was  intend- 
ed that  the  drama  should  not  enter  within  its  "  sacred 
walls,"  but  that  opera,  concerts  and  balls  would  fully 
occupy  its  stage  and  floor.  This,  however,  proved  to 
be  a  great  mistake ;  operas,  concerts  and  balls  were  not 
so  plentiful,  or  in  sufficient  demand  to  give  continuous 
support  to  the  building.  Besides,  a  large  and  highly 
respectable  proportion  of  the  public  desired  the  drama, 
and  demanded  it.  Several  of  the  best  managers  of  New 
York  had  made  application  for  the  building  for  a  large 
number  of  nights,  but  their  applications  had  been  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  the  building  was  not  intend- 
ed for  dramatic  purposes ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
had  every  facility  in  scenery,  etc.,  for  opera  or  drama- 
tic performances.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  first-class  theatre. 
Finally,  the  people's  voice  for  the  drama  was  so  strong 
and  the  applications  of  managers  so  numerous  that 
the  matter  forced  itself  before  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Judge 
Greenwood,  R.  R.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Lambert,  to  de- 
cide whether  the  drama  should  be  admitted  into  the 
building.  To  their  honor  and  enlightenment  be  it 
said,  they  reported  favorably,  and  saved  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  from  a  lasting  stigma  that  would  have  dis- 
graced the  bigotry  of  the  most  stupid  Puritan.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  utterances  of  the  great  dramatists 
resounded  amid  the  pillars  and  archways  of  this  fine 
temple.  The  celebrated  Hackett  and  Edwin  Forrest 
were  the  first  applicants  to  introduce  the  drama  into 
the  Academy  of  Music.  These  gentlemen  had  been  re- 
fused, while  the  Board  of  Directors  allowed  a  "  horse- 
trainer,"  by  the  name  of  Jolm  S.  Rarey,  to  disgrace  the 
building.  However,  prejudice  soon  hung  her  head  in 
shame,and  the  tragic  and  the  comic  muse,  as  developed 
by  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Sheridan,  a  John- 
son, a  Warrick,  and  a  Siddons,  were  then  accorded  their 
proper  place  within  the  walls  of  this  splendid  edifice, 
and  did  more  for  its  maintenance  and  success  than 
anything  else  that  occurred  there. 

The  first  performance  after  the  opening  of  the  build- 
ing was  given  by  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society, 
on  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  19th;  after  this  many 
operas  and  concerts  followed  in  rapid  succession,  which 
will  be  particularized  in  our  chapter  upon  the  His- 
tory of  Music  in  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  at  this  time  had  nearly  400,000  inhabi- 
tants and,  was  still  withouta  permanently  open  theatre. 
This  is  unprecedented  in  the  histories  of  cities  of  the 
same  size  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Yet,  from 
the  fact  of  the  opening  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  we 
shall  find  the  space  at  our  command  crowded  with  a 
largernumberofperformances  than  hitherto;  and  can 


notice  only  those  entertainments  which  were  of  a  superior 
character;  minor  concerts  and  dramatic  performances 
can  find  no  record  here.  The  beginning  of  the  dramatic 
history  of  any  city  showing  its  struggles  for  advance- 
ment and  recognition,  is  far  more  important  and  inter- 
esting than  its  history  after  it  has  obtained  aproper  basis. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  drama  in  the  Academy: 

BKOOKLYK  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

Lesee Henry  C.  Jarrett. 

Mrst  Dramatic  Performance 

ever  given  in  this  building  will  take  place  on 

Monday  Evening,  December  23d,  1861. 

When  will  be  presented  Shakespeare's  great  Tragedy  of 

"Hamlet." 

Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport 

The   Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father Mr.  J.  W.  Wallace 

Polonius Mr.  Mark  Smith 

Laertes Mr.  J.  H.  Allen 

Horatio Mr.  Henry  Langdon 

Mrst   Gravedigger Mr.  T.  Plaoide 

Gertrude,  Queen  of  Denmark Mrs.  J.  W.  Wallaofc 

Ophelia Mrs.  Julia  Bennett  Barrow 

Mng Mr.  Kiagsland 

Osrick Mr.  H.  G.  Clark 

Bernardo Mr.  Matthews 

Francisco Mr.  Proctor 

Actress i Miss  Gimber 

Rosencraniz .Mr.  Ferguson 

GuUdenstein Mr.  Van  Deering 

Mrst  Actor Mr.  Livingston 

MarceUas Mr.  Garland 

Second  Gravedigger Mr.  J.  Sefton 

Prices  of  Admission. 

Secured  seats  in  Parquette  and  Balcony $1.00. 

Balcony,  Parquette,  and  Dress  Circle 50c. 

Family  Circle 25o. 

The  piece  was  well  placed  upon  the  stage  and  well 
performed.  Davenport  and  Wallack  were  fine  in  their 
respective  parts.  The  house  was  crowded  in  every 
part. 

The  Second    Dramatic   Performance 

took  place  on  Tuesday,  December  24th,  on  which  oc- 
casion Sheridan's  great  comedy  of  The  School  for 
Scandal  was  performed,  with  the  following  cast: 

Joseph  Swrfate,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wallack  ;  Oharles  Surface,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Davenport ;  Sir  Peter  Teazel,  Mr.  Mark  Smith  ;  Sir  Oliver  Surface, 
Mr.  George  H.  Andrews  ;  Ordbtree,  Mr.  Thomas  Placide  ;  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite,  Mr.  J.  H.  Allen;  Careless,  Mr.  Langdon; 
Moses,  Mr.  J.  0.  Sefton  ;  [Lady  Teazel,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Barrow ;  Mrs. 
CandovD,  Mrs.  Brougham  ;  Lady  Sneerwell,  Miss  ^rving ;  Mana, 
Miss  Gimber. 

Thied  Dramatic  Night.— Wednesday,  December  25th,  IHbl, 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  ot  "OtheUo."  with  the  following  oast:  Otm, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport ;  logo,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wallack ;  iroia*  Mr. 
Mark  Smith  ;  Oassio,  Mr.  J.  H.  Allen ;  Mowtarw,  Mr.  H.  Lang- 
don; Emelia,  MrB.  J.  W.  Wallack;  Desdermm,  Mrs.  JuUaJJ. 
Barrow;  Rodengo,  Mr.  J.  O.  Sefton ;  Duke  of  Venice,  Mr^ Kings- 
land  ;  Oratiano,  Mr.  Ferguson;  Ludouico,  Mr.  Van  Ueermg, 
Jviio,  Mr.  Matthews  ;  Messenger,  Mr.  Garland. 

The  fourth  performance  was  that  of  London  Assurance;  tM 
fifth  that  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  concluding  with  the  oomeay 
the  Honey-moon. 
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These  performances  were  great  successes.     Nothing 
further  of  dramatic  importance  occurred  at  the  Aca- 
of  Music  in  the  first  season  of  its  existence. 


]^gg2.— Mr.  James  W.  Nixon,  manager,  presented 
the  celebrated  tragedian  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  for  eight 
nights,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  with  new  scenery, 

etc. 

Mr.  Forrest's  first  appearance  here  was  on  Monday, 
February  10th,  1863,  as  King  Lear,  supported  by  John 
McCuEongh  as  Edgar,  Miss  Athena  as  Cordelia,  Mad. 
Ponisi  as  Goneril,  and  Mrs.  N.  K.  Forrester  as 
Began.  The  tragedywas  remarkably  well  placed 
upon  the  stage.  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  one  of  the  best 
Bcenio  artists  in  America  at  the  time,  painted 
several  new  scenes  for  the  piece ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  the  first  time  that  auy  effort  had  been  made 
to  place  a  performance  on  the  Academy  stage 
with  sufiScient  attention  to  make  it  worthy  of  public 
remark.  The  house  on  this  occasion  was  crowded  in 
every  part,  and  the  reception  which  the  grand  actor 
received  must  have  been  eyen  highly  satisfactory  to 
him,  who  had  so  often  stood  before  crowded  audiences 
in  the  largest  theatres  in  the  world.  On  Wednesday, 
Feb.  12,  he  played  in  Jack  Cade,  supported  by  the 
same  company,  and  with  new  and  appropiate  scenery, 
byJ.E. Smith;  on  Thursday,  February  13,  in  Vir- 
giniws;  on  Friday,  February  14,  in  Richelieu  j  on 
Monday,  February  17,  as  Damon  in  Damon  and  Py- 
thias; on  Wednesday,  February  19,  in  Metamora, 
(never  before  performed  in  Brooklyn),  with  new 
scenery,  etc.;  on  Thursday,  February  20  as  Spartacus 
in  The  Gladiator  j  on  Friday  evening,  February 
21,  he  had  a  benefit,  on  which  occasion  he  appeared 
in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  During  Mr.  Forrest's  en- 
gagement the  price  of  admission  was  50c.,  reserved 
seats  50c.  extra. 

Other  combinations  soon  followed,  with  such  stars  as 
John  Gilbert,  John  E.  Owens,  Lester  Wallack,  Miss 
Bateman,  Matilda  Heron,  Hackett  as  Falstaff,  etc., 
etc.  Tuesday,  Dec.  33,  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  appeared 
for  three  nights,  w  Richelieu,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer, 
and  Shyloch. 

After  these  performances  followed  all  the  best  drama- 
tic combinations  and  stars.  Mr.  Lester  Wallack  fre- 
quently brought  over  his  company  from  New  York, 
and  presented  the  old  English  comedies  with  the  full 
strength  of  his  company.  Joseph  Jefferson  performed 
his  great  character  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  many  times 
to  crowded  houses.  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  played 
'mn  Catherine,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  Lady  Macbeth 
TOh  great  success.  Laura  Keene  frequently  brought 
over  her  Olympic  company. 

The  Celebratioit  of  the  300th  Biethdat  of 
JHAKESPEARE,  1864._On  April  33d,  1864,  a  "eom- 
Pimentary  testimonial"  was  given  to  Gabriel  Harrison, 

aer  the  auspices  of  the  members  of  the  Long  Island 
^^torml  Society.  The  date  of  33d  of  April  happening 


to  be  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's 
birthday,  Mr.  Harrison  turned  the  occasion  into  a  cele- 
bration of  the  Bard's  birthday,  and,  in  order  to  make 
the  occasion  befitting,  produced  a  series  of  talleaux  vi- 
vants,  illustrating  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  principal 
plays.  The  groupings  contained  over  one  hundred 
personsin  costume.  Between  the  play  and  the  tableaux, 
Sprague's  great  ode  to  Shakespeare  was  read  by  Miss 
Ellen  Grey,  in  the  clmracter  of  Melpomene.  The 
evening's  entertainment  commenced,  for  the  first  time 
in  Brooklyn,  with  Shakespeare's  five-act  comedy  of  the 
Tioefth  Night,  with  the  following  cast :  Viola,  Mrs.  Con- 
way; Malvolio,  Mr.  Conway;  Duke  Orsino,  Mr.  J. 
Duff;  Sir  Toly  Belch,  Mr.  A.  Vincent ;  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  Mr.  C.  W.  Lewis;  Clown,  Mr.  H.  Hawks; 
Antonio,  Mr.  T.  H.  Dow;  Sebastian,  Mr.  H.  S.  Mur- 
dock ;  Fabian,  Mr.  T.  Duncan ;  Valentine,  Miss  Bur- 
nett ;  Roberto,  Mr.  Wilkes ;  Friar,  Mr.  Perry ;  Olivia, 
Miss  E.  King ;  Maria,  Miss  Mowbray. 

1863,  like  1861,  will  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  Drama  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn.  Even  the  inauguration  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  had  not  yet  satisfied  the  people,  or  given  them  a 
temple  devoted  to  the  Drama  solely,  where  they  could 
nightly  gather  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  amuse- 
ment. The  performances  at  the  Academy  were  but 
occasional,  and,  frequently,  the  prices  too  high  to  suit 
all  classes.  Besides,  the  place  became  the  resort  of  the 
fashionable,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  the  display  of 
dress,  which  was  the  means  of  shutting  out  a  large 
number  of  highly  intellectual  people,  who  could  not 
afford  the  display  of  silks  and  velvets,  or  roll  in  fine 
carriages  to  the  Opera,  Grand  Concerts,  or  the  Drama. 
The  public,  however,  by  the  opening  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  had  been  awakened  to  the  desire  for  the 
Drama,  and  had  tasted  from  the  magic  goblet  of  the 
tragic  muse,  as  presented  by  the  great  Forrest,  with 
his  magnificent  figure,  voice,  passion  and  pathos ;  or 
Matilda  Heron,  in  her  wonderful  rendering  of  Camille, 
with  her  tender  and  mysteriously  sympathetic  depths 
of  human  nature,  and  whose  mantle  as  an  artist  was  fit 
to  adorn  the  shoulders  of  a  Rachel.  Miss  Bateman, 
too,  had  touched  the  hearts  of  young  lovers  of  both 
sexes  by  her  charming  personification  of  Juliet  j  while 
Falstaff,  as  rendered  by  Hackett,  cracked  the  sides  of 
his  audience  by  his  unctuously  told  lies.  Indeed,  a 
new  spirit  was  infused  in  the  people  for  a  theatre 
proper  in  the  city,  and  not  a  building  devoted  to  all 
kinds  of  entertainments.  In  1863  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Remson  streets 
was  fitted  up  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  and  opened  as 

Hooley's  Opera  House,  and  was  devoted 

wholly  to  negro  minstrel  exhibitions.  This  place  be- 
came a  success  at  the  start,  and  acted  as  another  incent- 
ive for  a  theatre.  The  writer,  who  was  always  anxious 
to  have  a  theatre  in  Brooklyn,  appreciated  these  facts, 
at  once  called  on  Buckley  T.  Benton,  Esq.,  who  was 
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finally  induced  to  build  a  theatre.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  1863,  the  foundation  for  the  building  was  com- 
menced. The  writer  at  once  became  an  applicant, 
among  many  others,  for  the  lesseeship,  and  accom- 
plished his  object  at  a  rental  of  16,500  per  year. 

The  Park  Theatre  Opened.— On  Monday 

evening,  September  14th,  1863,  the  first  regularly 
established  Theatre  was  opened  in  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  writer  named  it  the  "  Park  Theatre,"  after 
the  old  Park  Theatre  of  New  York,  for  many  years  the 
honored  temple  of  the  Drama  in  this  country. 

The  location  of  the  theatre  is  on  Fulton  street,  directly  oppo- 
site the  City  Hall.  The  front  is  of  Nova  Scotia  stone,  presenting 
a  handsome  elevation  of  60  feet,  with  a  width  of  56  feet.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  this  building,  while  the  theatre  ex- 
extends  110  feet  along  Adams  street.  The  auditorium  has  a 
parquette  and  a  dress  circle,  or  gallery.  The  theatre  seated 
1,200  people.  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison  here  introduced,  for  the  first 
time  in  any  theatre,  what  he  termed  "  sunken  footlights,"  so  that 
the  front  edge  of  the  stage  was  not  interrupted  by  the  scolloped 
tins,  which  usually  prevented  a  full  sight  of  the  actors'  feet.  This 
was  an  innovation  that  was  soon  followed  by  almost  every  theatre 
in  the  country.  The  ceiling  was  handsomely  frescoed  with  the 
representation  of  the  patron-muses ;  and,  instead  of  the  usual 
brackets  and  globes  of  light  projecting  out  from  the  side  walls, 
perplexing  the  sight,  a  large  corrugated  reflector  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  imparting  a  mellowness  of  light  that  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  sight.  The  stage  was  60  feet  broad  by  31  feet 
deep.  There  were  two  private  boxes,  and  the  whole  theatre  had 
a  bright  and  pleasing  effect. 

The  object  of  the  manager  was  to  conduct  the 
theatre  on  the  most  refined  principles,  with  a  stock 
company  of  excellent  artists  for  the  performance  of 
light  and  pleasing  comedies,  dramas,  and  musical 
pieces  of  eyery  character.  The  following  is  the  bill  for 
the  opening  night: 

PAEK  THEATRE. 
Fulton  Street,  opposite  City  Hall. 

Lessee  anb  Manager Gabriel  Harrison. 

Stage  Manager Mr.  B.  A.  Baker. 

Scenic  Artist Mr.  George  Tirrell. 

Mk.  Gabeiei,  Haekison 

KespectfuUy  informs  the  public  that  this  New  and  Elegant 

Theatre  will  open  for  the 

Kegulae  Season 

On  Monday  evening,  September  llth,  1863,  with  a  first-class 
company,  consisting  of  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 

Miss  Henrietta  Irving From  the  Western  Theatre. 

Miss  Mary  Shaw From  the  Baltimore  Theatre. 

Miss  E.  Couren From  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Miss  E.  Burnett From  Niblo's  Garden. 

Madam  Pozzoni From  the  St.  Louis  Theatre. 

Mrs.  Ty rell From  Laura  Keene's  Theatre. 

Miss  Curtis,  Miss  Singleton  and  Miss  Norton. 

Mr.  George  H.  Andrews From  the  Old  Park  Theatre,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Delmon  Grace From  Winter  Garden,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  George  Metkiff From  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Walter  Lennox From  Laura  Keene's,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Gonilay From  Niblo's  Garden,  N.  Y- 

Mr.  George  Kea,  Mr.  S.  Florence,  Mr.  H.  Pfood,  and  Mr.  B.  A. 

Baker Of  the  Old  Olympic,  N.  Y. 

Together  with  a  numerous  Corps  de  Ballet. 

On  this  occasion  will  be  presented  Buckstone's  excellent 
Comedy,  in  three  acts,  entitled 


"Married  lAfe." 

Mr.  Coddle Mr.  George  H.  Andrews. 

Mrs.  Coddle Miss  H.  Irving. 

Mr.  Dore Mr.  Walter  Lennox 

Mrs.  Dore Miss  Mary  Shaw. 

Mr.  Lionel  lynx Mr.  Delmon  Grace. 

Mrs.  Lionel  Lyme Miss  E.  Couran. 

Mr.  Younghusband   Mr.  Metkifi; 

Mrs.  Younghusband Miss  Burnett. 

Mr.  Dismal Mr.  Gourlay. 

Mrs.  Dismal Mrs.  Tyrell. 

To  conclude  with  the  musical  farce  of 
"  The  Loan  of  a  Looer." 

Peier  Spyke Mr.  Walter  Lennox. 

Captain  Amesfort Mr.  Metkiff. 

Swezsell Mr.  Gourlay. 

Ddve Mr.  Kea. 

Gertrude  (with  song) Miss  Mary  Shaw. 

Ernestine ■ Miss  Burnett. 

Orchestra,  of  26  performers,  under  the  leadership  of  John  M. 
Loretz,  Jr. 

Pbige  of  ADmssioN. 

Private  Boxes $5.00 

Orchestra  Chairs 1.00 

Parquette 75 

Balcony 50 

Family  Circle 25 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Reserved  Seats. 

The  theatre  was  packed  from  parquette  to  gallery. 
The  following  expression  of  the  success  of  the  opening 
we  take  from  the  New  York  Times : 

"The  charming  little  theatre,  the  first  attempt  of  our  sister 
city  in  the  dramatic  line  proper,  was  opened  last  night  to  the 
fullest  house  we  have  ever  seen.  Long  before  the  rise  of  the 
curtain,  the  cheerful  placard  of  'standing  room  only'  was 
placed  conspicuously  at  the  door,  and  hundreds  were  compeUed 
to  go  away  disappointed.  We  have  already  given  a  detailed  de- 
scription  of  the  house,  which  for  neatness  and  elegance  of  finish, 
is  a  credit  to  the  city  and  an  exception  even  in  the  long  list  of 
metropolitan  theatres.'  The  bill  for  the  first  night  included 
'Married  Life'  and  'The  Loan  of  a  Lover.'  The  company  m- 
eludes  several  well-known  names,  prominent  among  which  are  : 
Mr.  G.  H.  Andrews,  "  Old  Park,"  favorite,  and  Miss  Mary  Shaw, 
sister  to  Mrs.  Hoey  and  Mrs.  Watkins.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
criticise  closely  the  initial  performance  of  an  opening  night, 
and  yet  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  Harrison's  cast, 
scenery  and  appointments  are  by  no  means  inferior  even  to 
those  which  atWallack's  last  season  we  so  pleasantly  remem- 
ber. Mr.  Tirrell's  scenes  are  worthy  of  special  commendation, 
ranking  far  above  those  of  ordinary  establishments,  and  worthy 
really  to  be  examined  as  works  of  art.  After  the  first  piece  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  was  loudly  called  for,  made  a  neat  and  tellmg 
speech,  thanking  the  audience  for  their  generous  patronage  and 
promising  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  Reserve  a  contouanoe  of 
public  favor.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lorete, 
Jr.,  was  well  balanced^  plastic,  and  practicaUy  useful. 

The  house  was  well  filled  night  after  night  to  wit- 
ness such  pieces  as  "  The  Soldier's  Daughter,"  "Beauty 
and  the  Beast,"  "John  of  Paris,"  "  Sketches minto 
and  such  light  pieces.  On  Monday  ^ght,  Noyember 
16th,  the  style  of  the  performance  was  changed  to  a 
heavier  class  of  plays,  in  which  the  manager  Gabnd 
Harrison,  appeared  as  Julieu  St.  Pierre  m  Sber  dan 
Knowles 'tragedy  of  "T/..  Wife,';  in  -^^^J'^^Z 
ported  by  Miss  Irving  as  Marianne,  with  the  rest 
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the  oast  filled  out  to  the  best  ability  of  the  company. 
It  is  always  an  unpleasant  task  to  write  in  the  personal 
pronoun  I,  even  when  used  with  the  greatest  modesty, 
but  as  the  matter  is  one  of  history,  the  writer  shall 
allude  to  himself  as  if  speaking  of  another  person.  On 
Mr.  Harrison's  first  appearance,  the  house  was  crowded 
in  every  part,  and  he  met  with  such  a  success  as  an 
actor  that  he  performed  the  one  character  for  a  whole 
Tveek.  The  second  week  he  performed  the  character  of 
" Claud Melnotte"  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons;"  third 
week,  "  Carwin  "  in  the  drama  of  "  Therese  ;"  fourth 
week,  in  the  drama  of  "  The  Impostor."  This  was  the 
first  production  of  a  Brooklyn  dramatist  on  a  Brooklyn 
stage.  It  was  a  translation  from  the  French,  made  by 
John  J.  Kyan,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Netv  York 
Herald,  and  adapted  to  the  stage  by  Gabriel  Harrison. 
This  drama  had  a  run  for  ten  nights,  and  was  with- 
drawn on  account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  New  Torfc  BeraM remarked  that  "Mr.  Harrison  conceived 
and  acted  Ms  characters  with  great  power.  He  has  a  nervous 
maimer  and  an  excellent  voice,  which  he  manages  well.  Per- 
fectly at  ease  on  the  stage,  he  is  also  utterly  without  the  affected 
poses,  exits  and  other  traditional  nonsense  of  the  profession, 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  actors." 

HheNew  York  World  endorsed  the  above  in  saying: 

"  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison  has  a  firm  appreciation  of  stage  art. 
He  has  a  capital  presence,  enunciates  finely,  and  furnishes 
throughout  excellent  reading  of  his  text.  His  actions  are  ani- 
mated, easy  and  natural,  and  in  some  scenes  he  is  surpassingly 
fine,  There  is  a  taste  and  u  gentlemanliness  in  all  that  he 
does." 

These  remarks  of  the  press  were  more  than  gratify- 
ing to  the  writer.  Success  and  fortune  seemed  to  be 
extending  their  hands,  but  sunshine  can  be  obscured  in 
the  brightest  day.  Mr.  John  J.  Ryan,  of  the  Herald,  and 
several  other  highly  cultured  gentlemen,  suggested  that 
Mr.  Harrison  should  introduce  the  English  Opera  upon 
the  boards  of  his  theatre.  The  idea  seemed  a  good  o  ne, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  immediately  organized  an  English 
opera  troupe. 

1864.— After  some  three  weeks'  preparation  of 
new  scenery,  dresses,  &c.,  &c.,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
13,000,  he  announced  the  engagement  of  Mad.  Compte 
Borchard,  of  the  Italian  opera,  as  sorprano,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Castle  as  tenor,  Mr.  S.  0.  Campbell,  baritone,  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  as  leader  of  the  orchestra. 
Castle  and  CampbeH  were  members  at  the  time- of  a 
minstrel  troupe,  and  had  never  before  performed  in 
opera.  The  orchestra  had  thirty  in  number,  and  the 
Chorus  thirty-seven  picked  Toices. 

^Monday  evening,  January  4th,   1864,   was  presented  Balfe's 
pern,  m  four  acts,  entitled  the  Bohemian  Girl,  with  the  following 

m1  sT  Z  ^'^-  ^""'P*^  ^""^''^^  ■'  ^P'^'  Q"^^".  Miss 
CasH.  T'  ^'^'"^  (Ms  first  appearance  in  opera),  Mr.  W. 
Caml' ,,  "  „'*™'"*™  '■^'^  fi«*  appearance  in  opera),  Mr.  S.  C. 
fcw!  t'«  ^f^'^oof-  Mr.  Geo.  Eea ;  morstein,  Mr.  Pike ; 
2fano/tteff„ard,Mr.  Florence;    Tambourine  Dance,   Miss 

Ckmm'u:.^^'"^'  ^''  Theodore  Thomas;  Master  of 
"Ww.Mr.Metder.    New  scenery,  dresses,  &c.,  &c. 


The  houses  were  crowded  for  a  few  nights,  and  al- 
though the  press  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  spoke  of 
the  performance  in  the  highest  terms,  still,  with  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  two  companies,  the  man- 
ager found  it  impossible  after  a  few  months'  struggle  to 
keep  his  theatre  open  any  longer.  The  operas  of 
"Maritani,"  "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  and  "Era  Diav- 
olo  "  had  been  placed  upon  the  stage  in  the  best  pos- 
sible style  to  no  other  effect  than  the  ruin  of  the 
manager;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1864, 
Mr.  Harrison  retired  from  the  management  of  the  Park 
Theatre.  The  house  was  then  let  out  to  Miss  Fanny 
Herring,  who  performed  for  a  week;  after  her  Mr. 
Hackett  had  the  house  for  a  week,  and  the  theatre 
changed  hands  till  April  2d,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
way became  the  lessees,  and  opened  with  the  play  of 
Ingomar,  themselves  taking  the  parts  of  Ingomar  and 
Parthenia.  They  met  with  some  success.  Their  sum- 
mer season,  as  they  called  it,  lasted  nineteen  nights, 
when  they  closed  the  theatre  until  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, on  which  occasion  they  re-opened  the  Park  Theatre 
with  the  comedy  of  "School  for  Scandal"  to  a  full 
house,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway  performing  the 
leading  characters.  The  first  season  of  Mr.  Conway's 
management  was  a  struggle,  but  by  hard  work  and  ex- 
cellent management  (with  an  occasional  introduction 
of  stars)  the  theatre  became  a  marked  success.  At  the 
time  they  took  the  theatre,  the  great  Rebellion  was 
over,  and  the  people  of  the  North  flushed  with  victory, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  money,  put  into  circulation 
by  the  paying  off  of  thousands  of  troops,  gave  the 
masses  means  for  enjoyment,  and  all  kinds  of  places  of 
amusement  gathered  in  rich  harvests. 

The  Brooklyn  Theatre.— The  Conways  ex- 
tended their  ambition,  and  after  several  years  of 
brilliant  success  in  the  little  Park  Theatre,  they  felt 
that  they  must  have  a  larger  one.  Upon  their 
application.  Judge  McCue,  Messrs.  Kingsley  and 
Keeney  purchased  the  old  St.  John's  Church  propei-ty 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Washington  and  Johnston 
streets,  and  at  once  began  the  erection  of  a  fine  theatre. 
It  had  a  width  of  seventy  feet  on  Johnston  street  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  deep,  parallel  with 
Washington  street,  with  th«  entrance  to  the  auditorium 
on  the  extreme  south  end  on  Washington  street.  This 
entrance  was  28  feet  wide  by  40  feet  deep.  The  face  of 
the  building  was  constructed  of  Philadelphia  brick  with 
brown  stone  trimmings,  with  no  pretension  to  arch-  ' 
itectural  beauty.  The  auditorium  was  well  arranged 
and  the  decorations  were  of  the  richest  description.  It 
was  equal  in  this  respect  to  any  of  the  finest  theatres  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway  were  the  lessees,  and  the  doors  of 
the  Brooklyn  Theatre  were  open  for  the  first  time  on  October  2d, 
1871,  with  Lord  Lytton's  admirable  character  comedy  of  Money, 
with  the  following  distribution  of  characters:  Alfred  Evelyn, 
Mr.  Frank  Boche  ;*    Sir  John  Vesey,  Mr.  F.  Chippendale  ;  Mr. 
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Graves,  Mr.  E.  Lamb  ;  Sir  Fredrick  Blount,  Mr.  M.  A.  Ken- 
nedy ;*  Captain  Dudley  Smooth,  Mr.  E.  C.  White  ;*  Mr.  David 
Stout,  Mr.  G.  0.  Charles  ;*  Lord  Rosemore,  Mr.  C.  Loveday ;' 
Old  Member,  Mr.  George  Spear  ;*  Sharp,  Mr.  J.  Maokay  ;  Ser- 
vant, Mr.  F.  Edwards  ;  Toke,  Mr.  A.  S.  Wright ;  Clara  Douglas, 
Miss  Ella  Burns  ;*  Lady  Franklin,  Mrs.  Farren  ;*  Georgiana 
Vesey,  Miss  Maud  Ernest.*  Prior  to  the  comedy,  an  opening 
address,  written  by  Mr.  John  Brougham,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway,  and  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain  the 
national  ode  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  was  sung  by  the 
entire  company. 

The  house  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  audience, 
and  the  future  of  the  theatre  promised  prosperity ;  but 
the  Conways  lost  during  their  management,  up  to  1875, 
over  $12,000.  After  the  deaths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
way, which  occurred  within  one  year  of  each  other,  in 
1874  and  1875,  their  daughters  managed  the  theatre 
for  a  short  time,  but  not  successfully. 

No  two  dramatic  artists  were  ever  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  drama  in  Brooklyn  more  deserving 
of  a  biographical  notice  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway. 

For  years  they  worked  night  and  day  for  the  ad- 
vancement ot  the  drama  and  the  pleasure  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  deeply  regret  that  our  limited  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  do  them  justice  in  full  detail. 

Fbedebick  Babtlett  Conwat  was  born  in  Clifton,  England, 
February  10,  1819,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  55  years  of 
age.  His  father — known  in  dramatic  history  as  the  Elder  Conway 
— was  an  actor  of  eminence,  one  of  the  proud  names  that  adorn 
the  British  stage.  Frederick,  a  lad  of  unusual  promise,  was  en- 
tered at  Oxford  at  an  early  age,  in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  adopt  the  clerical  profession.  The  histrionic  instinct  of 
his  race  was  strong  within  him,  however,  and  would  not  con- 
form itself  to  the  vocation  selected  for  him.  He  broke  away, 
and  went  upon  the  stage  as  soon  as  his  majority  was  attained. 
With  that  quick,  manly  intelligence  and  artistic  impulse 
which  were  among  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  subsequent 
career,  his  advancement  was  exceptionally  rapid,  and  at  the 
age  of  24  he  had  become  one  of  the  favorite  impersonators  of 
"leading  juvenile"  characters  in  his  native  country.  He  was 
judged  competent  to  sustain  opposite  parts  to  the  brightest  stars 
of  the  theatrical  firmament,  and  the  record  shows  that  his  pri- 
vate life  was  one  of  moderation,  modest  and  manful  persever- 
ance, and  the  closest  attention  to  the  study  of  an  art  he  held  in 
profound  reverence.  His  fame  grew  steadily,  and  when,  in 
1851,  he  accompanied  the  eminent  comedian,  Mr.  William  Dav- 
Idge,  to  America,  Mr.  Conway  found  that  his  good  name  had 
preceded  him.  His  welcome  in  this  country  was  prompt  and 
cordial,  and  he  at  once  took  high  rank  among  the  most  capable 
and  erudite  members  of  his  profession.  His  first  appearance  in 
America  was  made  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  where 
he  performed  diaries  Surface  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Conway  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
briUiant  young  actress  just  then  ascending  to  fame,  Miss  Sarah 
Crocker.  The  acquaintance,  promoted  by  an  enthusiastic  devo- 
votion  to  a  common  art-purpose,  speedily  developed  a  tenderer 
feeling,  and  the  beautiful  and  talented  young  artiste  soon  be- 
came Mrs.  Conway.  It  was  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  alliance 
of  hearts,  animated  by  the  generous  impulse  that  leads  to  renown 
—devotion  to  each  other  and  to  their  art.  Mr.  Conway  was 
one  of  the  most  pains-taking  and  sympathetic  artists  that  ever 
supported  a  star  actor.  His  admirable  support  of  Edwin  For- 
rest for  over  one  hundred  nights  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New 
York,  met  with  the  full  endorsement  of  the  press.     Mr.  Forrest 
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was  one  of  those  artists  whose  keen,  good  judgment  and  great 
heart  always  raised  him  above  the  pettiness  of  attempting  to  add 
to  his  own  lustre  by  the  aid  of  colorless  surroundings.  That 
great  actor  knew— as  every  truly  great  actor  always  knows— that 
he  shone  best  when  his  support  was  most  competent  and  intel- 
ligent; and  the  writer  takes  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  two 
years  previous  to  Mr.  Conway's  death,  while  taking  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner  with  the  great  tragedian,  at  his  residence  in  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Forrest  remarked  "  that  he  never  in 
his  life,  as  a  star  actor,  here  or  in  Europe,  met  with  a  more  able 
supporter,  a  more  genial  gentleman,  or  a  more  thorough  dra- 
matic scholar  than  Mr.  Conway,''  and  this  was  perfectly  true.  At 
the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  this  country,  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Davidge,  on  the  19th  of 
August  of  that  year,  when  the  Broadway  Theatre  was  reopened 
by  Marshall,  with  Mr.  G.  Barrett  as  stage  manager,  the  initial 
performance  was  "  The  School  for  Scandal"  ;  Mr.  Conway  play- 
ing the  part  of  Charles  Surface.  During  the  season  he  essayed 
the  characters  of  Samlet,  Macbeth,  OiheUo,  Claiide  Mdnotte, 
Captain  Absolute,  and  Doricourt,  in  all  of  which  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  Tragedy  and  light  comedy  were  equally  con- 
genial to  him,  and  he  soon  became  an  established  favorite. 
He  also  appeared  in  "The  Stranger,"  with  Miss  Charlotte  Onsh- 
man  as  Mrs.  Holler,  and  in  "The  Husband  of  My  Heart," 
as  the  Count  de  Fromsac.  In  the  intervals  of  their  engagements, 
Mr.  Conway,  with  his  wife,  made  extended  "  starring  tours," 
visiting  the  principal  cities  of  the  East,  West,  and  South,  and 
meeting  with  favorable  receptions  wherever  they  played.  Ad- 
mirable as  Mr.  Conway  was  as  a  "  star,"  his  greatest  reputation 
was  achieved  while  supporting  Edwin  Forrest,  and  though  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  gifted  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Conway's  success  rested  in  his  pains-taking  conscientious- 
ness; with  him  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  aU,  was  worth 
doing  well.  His  motto  maybe  said  to  have  been,  "Whatever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might."  His  por- 
trayal of  the  character  of  Jacques  was  a  very  fine  performance. 
His  Edgar,  in  "Lear,"  was  unapproachable.  His  iJoIondo,  in 
"The  Honeymoon,"  as  a  piece  of  epigrammatic  acting, if  it 
might  be  so  termed,  was  the  best  that  has  ever  been  seen  on  the 
American  stage,  and  was  only  equaled  by  his  representation  of 
Pythias,  in  'Damon  and  Pythias."  A  favorite  character  with 
him  was  Malvolio,  in  "The  Twelfth  Night."  In  all  the  attri- 
butes which  form  the  gentleman,  the  actor,  and  the  scholar,  Mr. 
Conway  was  the  peer  of  the  brilliant  galaxy  with  whom  he  was 
contemporary.  His  social  qualities  endeared  him  to  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  admirers,  who  all  felt  alike  the  loss  of  Fred- 
erick B.  Conway. 

He  died  Sept.  7th,  1874,  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  quest  of  health  and  strength.  Mr.  Conway  had  been 
in  ill-health  for  nearly  three  years  previously.  His  funeral  took 
place,  Thursday,  Sept.  10th,  from  the  Church  of  the  "Savior." 
The  Kev.  Mr.  Nye  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  and  over  a 
thousand  people  attended  the  service.  He  was  buried  amid 
the  quiet  and  leafy  intervals  of  Greenwood,  and  his  death  was 
sincerely  felt  by  thousands  of  citizens.  The  Mimn  Forrest  Club, 
of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  took  appropriate  action 
in  regard  to  the  loss  which  the  dramatic  profession  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  this  excellent  artist. 

Mbs.  F.  B.  Conway,  before  meeting  and  marrying  Mr.  Con- 
way, was  known  as  Miss  Sarah  G.  Crocker. '  She  was  born  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Eev.  Mr.  Crocker,  an 
Episcopalian  minister  of  that  place.  At  two  years  of  age,  the 
family  moved  to  New  York.  In  this  city  she  imbibed  a  taste 
for  theatricals,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she  entered  the  profes- 
sion of  which  a  sister  had  already  become  a  member.  It  is 
quite  a  coincidence  that  her  first  appearance  upon  any  stage 
was  made  in  this  city,  although  not  a  resident.  This  appearance 
was  made  in  the  theatre  attached  to  Du  Flon's  MiUtary  Garden, 
already  aUuded  to.  Whether  this  first  appearance  was  suooeBsfiil, 
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nd  whether  she  manifested  the  abilities  which  have  since  won 
heradistinguishedplaoeinthe  American  drama,  the  records 
Biiyaot,  and  the  lady  herself  was  too  modest  to  tell.  It  is  pre- 
8Maed,'howeTer,  that  she  was  appreciated,  for  she  remained  the 
season'out.  From  thence  she  went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
beoame  a  member  of  the  company  of  which  Mr.  John  E.  Owens, 
the  distinguished  comedian,  was  the  manager. 

Severing  her  connection  with  this  company,  the  lady  joined 
Pnidy's  National  Theatre,  in  Chatam  street,  New  York,  then  in 
its  glory,  in  1850.  Playing  here  one  season,  sh«  is  next  found 
upon  the  boards  of  the  Broadway  Theatre,  where  she  met  Mr. 
Conway,  whom  she  married  during  the  engagement.  The  next 
season,  that  oi  1852,  she  joined  J.  W.  Wallaok's  company,  taking 
the  position  of  leading  lady,  made  vacant  by  the  defection  of 
Miss  Laura  Keene.  The  company  at  Wallack's  at  this  time  was 
one  of  the  best  gathered  under  his  distinguished  management. 
The  oast  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  will  give  the  best  idea 
of  the  ability  of  his  company,  and  we  here  present  it :  J.  W. 
Wallaok,  Jr.,  Benedick;  Lester  Wallack,  Pedro;  Jno.  Dyott, 
Cfaudio;  F.  Chippendale,  Ainionio;  W.  K.  Blake,  BogUrry;  Chas. 
Hale,  Verges;  Mrs.F.  B.  Conway,  Beatrice;  Mrs.  Hale,  Hero. 

In  this  play  Mrs.  Conway  fairly  divided  the  honors  of  the 
evening  with  Mr.  Wallack.  Here  she  remained,  a  great  favorite 
with  the  critical  audiences  of  this  theatre,  for  one  season,  and 
then  Mr.  'WiUiam  Wheatly,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  build- 
ing up  a  Wallaok's  in  Philadelphia,  leased  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  and  engaged  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway  as-members. 
The  company  was  exceeding  strong,  and  was  noted  for  the  abil- 
ity of  the  ladies,  and  Mrs.  Conway  was  the  leading  lady.  The 
company  comprised  the  names  of  Mrs.  Conway,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Bowers,  Mrs.  John  Drew,  Miss  Caroline  Eichings,  Mrs.  Anna 
Cowell,  then  known  as  Miss  Cruise,  Mr.  Conway,  Mr.  H.  Perry, 
Mr.  George  Boniface,  Mr.  E.  F.  Keach,  Mr.  John  and  Frank 
Drew,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Owens.  The  company  separated  at  the 
oonelusion  of  the  season,  and  the  subj  eot  of  our  sketch  with 
her  husband  joined  the  fortunes  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre. 
At  the  oonclnsion  of  this  season,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway  set  out 
npon  a  starring  tour.  For  ten  years  they  traveled  up  and 
down  the  country,  considered  by  managers  among  the  most 
remunerative  stars  then  before  the  public.  They  added  to  their 
fame  and  fortune,  but  the  romance  of  traveling  soon  wears  out, 
and  ten  years  showed  them  the  vanity  of  wide  spread  fame. 
They  finally  came  to  Brooklyn,  took  the  management  of  the  Park 
Theatre,  opening  on  a  rainy  night  to  a  small  house,  on  April  2d, 
1864.  The  first  season  was  gloomy  in  its  prospects  and  very  un- 
profitable, but  pluck,  perseverance,  ability,  and  managerial  tact 
made  the  Park  Theatre  a  success,  and  brought  them  wealth .  The 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Conway  took  place  from  the  same  church  as  did 
her  husband's.  She  died  April  28th,  1874,  forty-two  years  old. 
Her  remains  were  deposited  in  Greenwood,  by  the  side  of  her 
lusband. 

And  so,  within  the  little  space  of  one  year,  these  two  busy 
people  of  the  drama,  who  looked  forward  to  wealth  and  dramatic 
tnumphs,  were  put  to  silence  by  that  inscrutable  power  as  against 
which  we  are  nothing. 

After  the  daughters  gave  up  the  theatre,  it  was  next 
leased  to  Mr.  Theodore  Moss,  of  Wallack's  Theatre, 
but,  Mr.  Wallack  refusing  to  lend  his  name  to  the  en- 
terprise, Mr.  Moss  forfeited  what  he  had  paid,  and  for 
a  time  the  theatre  went  begging  until  1875,  when 
Messrs.  Shook  and  Palmer,  of  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  became  the  lessees,  and  continued 
to  run  it  as  a  branch  of  their  New  York  establishment, 
performing  all  of  their  most  attractive  stars  and  pieces, 
^ith  hut  partial  success.  Under  these  managers  oc- 
curred the  most  frightful  calamity  that  ever  took  place 
lathe  history  of  the  drama. 


The  Burning  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre, 

on  Tuesday  night,  December  5th,  1876. 

The  flames  were  first  seen  creeping  along  one  of  the  flies  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  stage,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  all 
the  drapery  was  in  flames,  and  forked  tongues  of  the  devouring 
element  could  be  seen   creeping  along  through  the  canvas  of 
which  the  roof  of  the  scenic  cabin  was   composed.     Such  scenes 
of  terror  on  the  part  of  a  panic-stricken   audience  and  of  cool 
perseverance  and  courage  on  the  part  of  a  few  others — the  actors 
on  the  stage — have  rarely,  if  ever  before,  been  chronicled,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  city.     The  curtain  had  risen  on  the  last  act 
of  the   drama  of  "The  Two  Orphans."  Miss  Kate  Claxton,  who 
was  acting  the  part  of  Louise;  the  blind  girl,  lay  on  her  pallet  of 
straw  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  stage,the  scene  being  the  boat- 
house  on  the  river,  the  home  of  La  JProcliard.    Near  stood  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Farren,  La  Frochard.    Mr.   J.   E.  Studley,  who  was 
acting  the  part  oi  Jacques  Frochard,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Murdock, 
Pierre,  the  cripple.     Miss  Claxton  had  already  heard  it  whis- 
pered behind  the  scenes  that  the  theatre  was   on  fire,  but  even 
though  she  could  see  the  flames  directly  over  her,  with  rare 
presence  of  mind  and  courage,  she  went  on  with  the  perform- 
ance of  her  part,  as  did  her  companions,  not  one  of  them  betray- 
ing by  look  nor  word  the  agitation  felt  by  all.     The  flames 
spread  rapidly,  however,  and  when  the  appalling  fact  could  no 
longer  be  kept  from  the  audience — for  some  of  those  in  the  or- 
chestra chairs  bad  already  discovered  it  and  were  starting  up  in 
their  seats — the  actors,  with  one  accord  in  beseeching  tones,  called 
upon  them  for  "  God's  sake  to  disperse  quietly."  Some  person  in 
the  audience  shouted  that  the  theatre  was  on  fire,  and  the  alarm- 
ing cry  of  "Fire !  Fire  !"  was  caught  up  by  those  in  the  family 
circle  and  the  gallery,  until  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  pit 
to  dome.    Those  of  the  audience  who  could  retain  their  presence 
of  mind,  in  response  to  the  advice  of  the  actors,  resumed  their 
seats,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  began  an  in- 
discriminate rush  for  the  doors.     The  books  of  the  box-office 
show  that  there  were  seated  in  the  theatre  over  one  thousand 
persons,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were  seated  in  the  par- 
quet and  orchestra,  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  dress  circle, 
and  four  hundred  and  five  in  the  upper  gallery.    Within  three 
minutes  after  the  discovery  of  the  fire,  this  mass  of  human  be- 
ings was  clambering  over  the  seats  and  over  each  other,  in  their 
frantic  endeavors  to  reach  the  exits.     The  entrances  and  cor- 
ridors to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  which  lead  out  to  Wash- 
ington street,  were  by  no  means  commodious,  but  nevertheless 
the  crush  in  them  was  small  compared  with  that  at  the  exit  from 
the  upper  gallery.     When  the  worst  became  known,  the  ushers 
acted  nobly  and  endeavored  to  quiet  the  terrified  people,  their 
chief,  Mr.  Thomas  Eochford,  going  down  to  and  opening  the 
door  leading  out  from  the  auditorium  to  Flood's  alley,  in  the  rear 
of  the  theatre.     This  door  afforded  a  means  of  escape  for  many 
who  might  otherwise  have  lost  their  lives,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  nearly  every  person  who  had  been  seated  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  house  had  reached  the  street  in  safety. 

This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  black 
volumes  of  smoke  began  to  roll  from  the  burning  scenery  of  the 
stage  into  the  body  of  the  house,  almost  totally  shutting  off  the 
light  of  the  gas,  and  depriving  those  in  the  house,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  least,  of  air  to  breathe.  The  scene  at  this  moment  was 
one  which  beggars  description.  The  actors  had  rushed  from  the 
stage  to  save  themselves,  and  having  managed  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  the  flames,  met  again  in  the  street  in  their  stage  cos- 
tumes and  congratulated  one  another.  The  unfortunate  and 
terrified  people  in  the  dress-circle  and  gallery  were  rushing 
pell-mell  toward  tBe  one  door  which  gave  egresfi  from  each,  and 
through  which  only  two  or  three  persons  could  pass  at  one  time. 
The  house  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  the  air  was  almost  stifling. 
Men  shouted  and  rudely  jostled  delicate  women  in  their  efforts 
to  reach  the  doors.  Strong  men  shed  tears,  and  women  and 
boys  screamed  with  fright,  a  large  number  fainting  away  and 
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being  trampled  under  foot  by  the  rushing  mass.  Thus  far  the 
audience  had  seen  very  little  flame,  but  the  stage  entrances  and 
the  scene  doors  having  opened,  a  strong  current  of  air  was  let 
into  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  drove  the  flames  out  from 
the  stage-enclosure,  and  as  they  licked  up  everything  in  their 
path,  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  was  lighted  up  with  the 
lurid  glare.  Many  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  had,  up  till  this 
time,  preserved  their  equilibrium,  now  broke  forth  with  heart- 
rending cries  for  help.  A  few  there  were  among  this  mass  of 
terrified  and  struggling  humanity  who  made  noble  endeavors  to 
prevent  their  unknown  companions  from  crushing  one  another  to 
death,  but  fell  suffocated  under  the  feet  of  those  whose  lives  they 
were  endeavoring  to  save.  The  flames  roared  and  crackled  as 
they  rushed  upward  toward  the  dome,  and  the  hot,  blinding  and 
suffocating  smoke  poured  down  mercilessly  on  the  poor  unfor- 
tunates, whose  efforts  already  showed  signs  of  weakening.  All 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  min- 
utes, and  still  the  devouring  flames  mounted  higher  and  higher. 
Three  alarms  had  been  rung  in  quick  succession,  and  the  en- 
gines could  be  heard  nearing  the  vicinity.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  a  throng  of  excited  people,  who  ran  hither  and  thither, 
calling  aloud  the  names  of  dear  ones,  whose  voices  could  not  be 
heard  in  answer.  Many  were  hatless  and  coatless,  their  garments 
having  been  torn  from  them  by  the  pushing  and  jostling  of  the 
crowd. 

The  police  of  the  First  Precinct,  under  the  command  of  Ser- 
geants Eason  and  Cain,  were  on  the  ground  within  three  minutes 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  and  did  very  effective  work  in 
quieting  the  fears  of  the  populace.  These  gallant  men,  divest- 
ing themselves  of  their  outer  garments,  rushed  into  the  burning 
building  and,  pushing  their  way  on  beyond  the  main  corridor, 
ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  dress  circle,  and  assisted  a 
number  to  escape.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  staircase,  how- 
ever, the  blinding  smoke  forced  them  to  retreat.  They  did  not 
give  up  the  gallant  fight,  however,  and  returned  again,  this  time 
ascending  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  gallery,  where  they 
found  a  mass  of  people,  and  were  compelled  to  use  their  clubs 
to  prevent  them  from  trampling  one  another  to  death.  Inside, 
meanwhile,  the  flames  made  rapid  progress,  and  had  forced  their 
way  through  the  roof,  which  had  become  one  sheet  of  seething 
flame.  The  cries  of  the  doomed  auditors  for  help  could  no 
longer  be  heard,  and  the  stream  of  people  that  had  hitherto 
poured  forth  from  the  burning  building  was  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. An  awful  hush  fell  over  the  multitude,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  there  were  still  hundreds  of  people  within  the  burn- 
ing structure.  These  victims,  in  their  terrible  haste  to  reach  the 
street,  became  wedged  together  in  a  short  turn  in  the  staircase, 
and  thus  prevented  those  from  behind  from  escaping.  Frantic 
in  their  terror,  those  in  the  rear  having  more  room  than  those 
ahead  of  them,  jostled  and  trampled  upon  one  another,  and  it  is 
thought  that  very  many  were  killed  in  this  way.  The  volume 
of  flame  which  issued  from  the  roof,  and  shot  upward  into  the 
air,  rapidly  increased,  and  soon  the  entire  upper  part  of  the 
building  was  one  lurid  sheet.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after 
the  sounding  of  the  first  alarm,  the  mansard  roof  fell  in  with  a 
crash,  carrying  with  it  to  the  cellar  both  the  upper  gallery  and 
the  dress  circle,  with  their  freight  of  human  beings.  By  this 
time  the  entire  Fire  Department  was  on  the  spot,  and  numerous 
streams  of  water  were  being  poured  into  the  burning  building 
and  upon  the  adjoining  houses,  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  fire- 
men were  directed,  in  the  hope  that  these,  at  least,  might  be 
saved.  Before  the  falling  of  the  roof,  some  of  the  inmates  en- 
deavored to  get  through  the  windows,  but  so  far  as  known,  only 
one  succeeded,  and  he  jumped  to  the  roof  of  the  station-house. 
Another,  who  was  immediately  behind  him,  only  succeeded  in 
catching  hold  of  the  sill  of  the  window,  when  the  smoke  aad 
flame  forced  him  to  relax  his  hold,  and  he  fell  back  into  the 
burning  cauldron  beneath,  to  share  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
not  succeeded  in  getting  even  so  slight  a  chance  of  safety.    Soon 


the  major  portion  of  the  Johnson  street  or  southerly  wall  fell 
crushing  beneath  it  a  brick  house  and  covering  the  street  with 
debris.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  easterly  wall  fell,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Theatre  was  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins.  Some  of 
the  three  hundred  unfortunate  people  who  had  suffered  such  a 
terrible  death  might  even  now  have  been  left  in  a  condition  to 
be  recognized  by  their  friends,  but  the  gas  burnt  fiercely,  light- 
ing up  the  scene  and  sending  a  cloud  of  white  steam  into  the 
air.  Hardly  an  hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  fire  before  the  building  was  totally  demolished,  and  the 
flames  well  under  control.  Streams  of  water  were  kept  pouring 
upon  the  ruins  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  it  was 
decided  that  at  daylight  the  search  for  the  missing  ones  should 
commence.  Mayor  Schroeder,  Commissioners  Jourdau  and 
Vyhun,  were  present  during  the  conflagration,  directing  the 
movements  of  their  subordinates. 

A  few  minutes  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  reached 
the  box-ofl&ce  and  found  the  first  body.  It  was  that  of  a  large 
woman,  and  was  lying  face  downward.  Even  at  that  hour  many  of 
the  most  experienced  firemen  were  of  the  opinion  no  great  num- 
ber of  persons  had  lost  their  lives.  A  few  hours  later,  however, 
when  daylight  began  to  break,  all  doubt  had  vanished,  and  the 
terrible  reality  was  revealed.  The  smoke  and  steam  were  still 
ascending  in  dense  volumes,  but  an  occasional  puff  of  wind 
blew  aside  the  clouds,  and  the  horror-stricken  firemen  saw  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  who  had  fallen  through  from  the  gallery  piled 
up  in  heaps.  Chief  Engineer  Nevins  at  once  assigned  a  com- 
pany of  firemen  to  remove  the  dead.  From  the  front  entrance 
on  Washington  street,  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  feet,the  floor 
remained  unburned,  and  at  this  point  the  work  of  removing  the 
bodies  was  commenced,  and  they  were  piled  in  a  heap  in  the 
entrance-way.  Hardly  any  were  recognizable  except  by  their 
clothing.  At  this  time,  the  extent  of  the  calamity  was  not  fully 
known,  and  the  crowd  outside  could  be  numbered  by  hundreds. 
An  hour  later,  when  a  large  force  of  undertakers  had  arrived 
with  wagons,  and  the  bodies  began  to  be  removed  to  the  Morgue, 
the  excitement  knew  no  bounds.  The  police  force  was  doubled, 
but  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  excited  crowd  would  break 
down  all  barriers  and  rush  bodily  into  the  mined  theatre.  The 
half-burned  and  broken  glass  doors  were  pulled  partially  to- 
gether, and  a  group  of  sturdy  policemen  was  stationed  in  the 
gap,  with  orders  to  allow  no  person  to  enter.  This  course  en- 
abled the  firemen  to  pursue  their  dangerous  work  with  a  little 
less  peril  to  themselves. 

The  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  just  inside  the 
entrance,  had  fallen  into  the  cellar,  and  it  was  at  this  point  most 
of  the  bodies  were  found.  The  second  bend  in  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  top  gallery,  was  immediately  over  the  corridor.  When 
the  gallery  gave  way,  it  fell  into  the  cellar.  In  order  to  get  out 
the  bodies,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  large  ladder,  the 
top  of  which  rested  at  the  entrance  to  the  corridor  on  the  ground 
floor  and  the  end  on  the  smoking  ruins.  The  rungs  were  hastily 
covered  with  boards  so  as  to  make  a  gangway  for  the  passage  of 
the  undertakers'  men.  For  hours  the  firemen  worked  down  in 
the  smoking  ruins,  amid  the  still  burning  beams  of  the  floor 
and  galleries.  A  stream  of  water  was  kept  constantly  playing  into 
the  cellar.  As  the  work  progressed  and  the  smoke  became  less 
dense,  the  undertakers'  cases  were  pushed  down  along  the  gang- 
way, and  the  bodies  placed  in  them  and  decently  covered  before 
being  taken  up.  Many  men  who  anxiously  strove  and  even 
fought  to  obtain  an  entrance,  turned  sick  when  they  had  looked 
once  on  the  ghastly  heap  of  the  dead.  Passing  down  into  the 
ruins  among  the  firemen,  the  sight  was  complelely  appalling. 
One's  powers  of  thought  and  speech  were  paralyzed.  Even  the 
firemen,  used  to  similar  scenes,  moved  about  awe-stricken  and 
silent  among  the  heap  of  dead,  pulling  aside  the  debris  wherever 
possible  with  their  hands,  without  resorting  to  the  implements 
of  their  craft.  In  one  place  the  bodies  of  twenty  persons,  most 
of  them  young  and  of  the  male  sex,  were  found  closely  wed 
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together,  lying  over  each  other  in  layers.  They  were  not  much 
burned,  but  so  blackened  and  bruised  as  to  be  beyond  recogni- 
tion About  noon,  the  body  of  officer  Patrick  MoKearon,  of  the 
Sanitary  Squad,  was  taken  from  the  ruins.  He  was  detailed  in 
the  gallery  of  the  theatre,  and  died  in  the  performance  of  bis 
duty.  But  of  the  four  hundred  persons  in  the  gallery,  not  more 
than  one  hundred  escaped.  The  stairway  was  very  narrow,  and 
had  a  tortuous  bend  just  over  the  entrance  to  the  main  corridor. 
At  seven  o'clock,  December  6th,  all  the  bodies  which  bad  fallen 
through  this  passageway  when  the  gallery  gave  way,  had  not  been 

recovered. 

As  soon  as  it  became  too  dark  for  the  men  to  see  what  they 
were  about,  calcium  lights  were  procured  and  placed  at  different 
points  among  the  ruins,  and  with  their  light,  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  continuing  the  work.  In  order  to  give  more 
light  at  the  entrance,  the  burner  of  a  street  lamp  on  Washington 
streei  directly  opposite,  was  broken  off,  and  the  heavy  stream  of 
gas  -was  lighted.  It  gave  out  a  brilliant  flamfi  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  illuminating  the  street  from  one  end  of  the  block 
to  the  other.  The  flooring  of  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  was  the 
only  part  of  the  whole,  which  had  not  fallen  through,  and  on  the 
further  end  of  this  another  calcium  light  had  been  placed  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  throw  its  rays  down  into  the  space  between 
the  side  wall  and  foundation  wall  of  the  partition,  dividing  the 
lobby  and  the  auditorium,  where  the  greater  number  of  the 
bodies  were  found.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ruins  a  third  cal- 
cium light  was  placed,  its  light  falling  directly  upon  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  auditorium,  where  a  large  number  of  ladies  were 
also  discovered.  About  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock,  the  space 
between  the  side  wall  and  the  foundation  wall  of  the  lobby  par- 
tition above  mentioned,  was  completely  cleared,  and  the  labors 
of  the  firemen  were  directed  to  the  debris  in  the  auditorium. 
The  scene,  as  viewed  from  the  gap  in  the  main  wall  in  Johnson 
street,  was  singularly  weird.  The  bright  glare  of  the  lime-lights 
threw  the  broken  and  rugged  edges  of  the  walls  and  arches  into 
strong  relief,  and  the  black  and  grimy  figures  of  the  firemen,  as 
they  raised  the  bodies  and  bent  over  the  coffins,  was  a  scene 
long  to  be  remembered. 

The  scenes  at  the  Morgue  in  the  market  on  Washington  street, 
with  thousands  of  persons  viewing  the  charred  remains,  and 
identifying  the  bodies,  were  indescribable. 

As  the  bodies  were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  burned  theater, 
they  were  placed  in  undertakers'  wagons  and  ambulances  and 
conveyed  to  the  Market  House.  The  first  loads  of  fire-blackened 
and  disfigured  bodies  were  taken  to  the  City  Morgue  on  Wil- 
loughby  street  about  six  o'clock,  where  they  were  placed  in 
coffin-like  boxes,  kept  for  the  reception  of  the  hospital  dead. 
There  was  then  no  supposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  brought 
the  first  dreadful  load  of  dead,  that  there  was  to  be  so  great  a 
demand  upon  the  accommodations  of  the  Morgue  as  afterward 
proved  to  be  the  case.  But  another  and  another  load  followed 
qnickly  upon  the  first,  until  more  than  eighty  bodies  had  been 
strewn  upon  the  marble  floors.  By  eight  o'clock,  every  spot  of 
available  space  had  been  occupied  by  the  charred  and  ghastly 
remains.  The  Morgue  has  but  one  dead-room  in  which  bodies 
are  usually  displayed  for  recognition,  but  the  entire  first  floor 
of  the  building  in  which  the  Morgue  is  situated,  was  devoted,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  exhibition  of  its  horrible  occupants.  The 
crowds  that  collected  by  thousands  were  permitted  to  enter,  after 
satJstying  the  officers  on  duty  that  they  came  not  from  idle 
curiosity,  but  for  the  purpose  of  identifying,  if  possible,  missing 
relatives  or  friends.  Many  came  provided  with  passes,  but  some 
who  did  not  hold  them,  were  aUowed  to  enter,  after  pleading 
»ith  tears  to  be  admitted. 

Mio  (Kims  stifled  arid  burned  while  endeavoring  to  escape.  —At  the 

moment  when  the  fire  was  first  discovered,  Mr.  Murdock  was 

before  the  curtain  playing  with  Miss  Kate  Claxton.    As  soon  as 

e  panic  occurred  and  a  general  rush  was  made  to  escape,  Mr. 

tope,  the  stage  manager,  saw  Messrs.  Murdock  and  Bur- 
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roughs  rush  to  their  respective  dressing-rooms,  which  were 
on  the  same  side  of  the  stage,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
upper  right-hand  box,  as  viewed  from  the  auditorium,  and  con- 
sequently furthest  from  the  stage-door.  The  dressing-rooms 
were  arranged  in  tiers,  approached  by  a  narrow  stairway,  which 
led  up  to  the  painter's  bridge  which  spans  the  stage.  Mr.  Mur- 
dock's*  room  was  on  the  second  tier,  and  Mr.  Burroughs' f  on  the 
third.  Changing  their  clothing,  their  stage-garments  being  very 
scanty,  and  collecting  what  valuables  they  could,  they  made  an 
effijrt  to  descend  together,  but  during  the  time  thus  occupied 
the  flames  had  made  such  headway,  that  when  they  made  their 
appearance,  the  stairway  was  one  sheet  of  flame.  All  chance  of 
escape  in  this  direction  was  now  cut  ofi',  and  the  unfortunate 
men  were  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  There  was  still  one 
chance  left— they  might  effect  their  escape  from  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  thither  they  hurried  ;  but  the  hungry  flames 
were  doing  their  work  here  also,  and  the  young  men  were  now 
surrounded  entirely  by  fire.  Alone  on  the  burning  bridge — cut 
off  from  all  aid— their  sufferings  must  have  been  intense. 
Whether  they  made  the  frightful  leap  into  the  burning  mass  be- 
neath them,  or  remained  upon  the  burning  bridge  until  the  last, 
meeting  their  fate  as  only  men  can,  will  never  be  known. 

*Mr.  Henbt  S.  Mttedock  was  engaged  in  the  cast  of  "Tlie  Two  Orphans  " 
as  Pierre,  the  cripple,  and  was  the  sole  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and 
two  sisters.  Mr.  Murdock  was  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  5, 1846,  and  was  con- 
sequently in  the  thirty -second  year  of  his  age.  He  received  his  education  in 
Philadelphia,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  that  city,  in 
the  winter  of  1864.  During  the  season  of  1865  he  fulfilled  an  engagement 
at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
performed  at  Pike's  Opera  House  until  its  destruction  by  fire  on  March  22, 
1866.  In  this  case  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  lost  his  entire 
wardrobe  in  the  fire.  He  next  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  played 
witli  John  McCullough  at  the  California  Theatre.  He  remained  there  two 
years,  1867-8.  He  then  performed  short  engagements  at  Washington,  Balti- 
more, St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh.  In  1872-3  he  played  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  John  Drew,  taking 
the  parts  of  "Fop  and  Walking  Gentleman,"  and  upon  one  or  two  occasions 
played  leading  parts.  The  season  of  1873-4  he  spent  in  Chicago,  and  acted 
at  Hooley 's  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Fred.  Williams,  of  Bos- 
ton. He  resigned  his  position  before  the  close  of  the  season,  to  support 
Miss  Clara  Morris  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  same  city,  then  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  0.  E.  Gardner.  During  his  engagement  with  Miss 
Morris  he  made  a  decided  hit  as  Armande,  in  the  play  of  "  CamiUe."  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  engagement  in  Chicago  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
remained  one  season,  after  which  he  commenced  his  engagement  with 
Messrs.  Shook  &  Palmer,  when  he  played  the  part  of  Sandy  Morton,  in  the 
play  of  "Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar,"  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York 
City.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  on  October  9,  1876.  Mr. 
Murdock,  whose  real  name  was  Hitchcock,  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  James  E. 
Murdock,  the  eminent  tragedian,  and  a  brother  of  Frank  Murdock,  the 
author  of  "  David  Crockett."  He  had  a  brother  in  New  Orleans,  also  an 
actor,  whose  stage  name  was  WiUiam  Wallace.  Mr.  Murdock  was  an  ac- 
complished and  educated  gentleman,  and  a  rising  actor.  During  his  en- 
gagement in  Boston,  he  played  such  characters  as  Charles  Middlewick,  in  the 
play  of  "Our  Boys,"  and  Sarry  Spreadbear,  in  "Sweethearts."  He  gave 
much  satisfaction  in  Brooklyn  in  his  interpretation  of  IJustace  in  "  Con- 
science," Charles  Surface  in  "  School  for  Scandal,"  and  was  giving  a  good 
rendition  ot  Pierre,  the  cripple,  in  the  "  Two  Orphans,"  at  the  time  of  the 
fire.  He  was  a  good  vocalist,  and  an  amateur  artist.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  sciatica  for  some  time,  and  the  malady  rhad  given  him  considerable 
pain,  during  the  six  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  causing  him  to  limp 
painfully  at  times.  He  occupied  apartments  at  63  Concord  street,  Brook- 
lyn,, where  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Murdock,  resided. 

t  Mr.  Claude  Burboughs  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
Winter  Garden,  New  York  City,  in  1865,  playing  in  "  Hamlet"  with  Edwin 
Booth.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  then 
managing  the  Winter  Garden,  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  played  light 
comedy  parts  in  the  Park  Theatre,  then  under  Mrs.  Conway's  management. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York  City,  by  Messrs. 
Shook  &  Palmer,  Mr.  Burroughs  was  engaged  to  play  light  parts.  His  first 
appearance  at  that  theatre  was  as  a  Reporter  in  "  Agnes,"  the  first  piece  pro- 
duced in  the  house,  and  he  had  been  in  the  cast  of  nearly  every  play  produced 
there.  Upon  a  few  occasions,  when  not  playing  in  New  York,  he  accepted 
engagements  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  the  Fop  in  "  Atherly  Court."  the  Fop  in 
"Jane  Eyre,"  Maxime  in  "Ferrol,"  and  a  very  clever  representative  of 
Talhol  Champneys  in  "Our  Boys."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  playing 
Picard.  the  valet,  in  the  "Two  Orphans."  He  was  but  twenty-six  years  old, 
and  unmarried. 
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The  bodies  of  the  two  actors  were  found  together,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  they  had  died  at  the  same  time — perhaps  when 
the  Johnson  street  wall  of  the  theatre  fell,  thereby  depriving  the 
stage  of  its  support. 

Fortunately  all  the  ladies  engaged  in  the  second  and  previous 
act  had  left  the  theatre  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  their 
parts,  and  so  escaped  any  danger. 

Action  oe  the  Public  Adthokities. — In  response  to  a  call  from 
Mayor  Sohroeder,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Aldermen  was  held  at  four  o'clock,  Wednesday,  December  6th, 
1876.  The  Common  Council  Chamber  was  filled  with  citizens, 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 
The  roll  having  been  called,  and  considerably  more  than  a 
quorum  of  the  aldermen  having  responded  to  their  names, 
Alderman  French,  the  President  of  the  Board,  called  for  the 
reading  of  a  special  message  from  Mayor  Schroeder.  The  docu- 
ment was  as  follows  : 

"  Matoe's  Office,  Dec.  6,  1876. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council ." 

Gentlemen, — I  have  called  you  together  to-day  to  deliberate 
and  take  action  concerning  the  terrible  calamity  which  has  be 
fallen  the  people  of  this  city,  in  the  burning  of  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre  last  night.  It  is  impossible  at  this  hour  to  estimate  the 
number  of  human  beings  who  have  perished  in  the  conflagration, 
though  already  over  one  hundred  have  been  exhumed.  From 
such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  among  the  ruins,  I 
do  not  think  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  dead  will  be  able 
in  many  cases  to  identify  the  bodies  of  those  whose  loss,  under 
circumstances  of  such  horror,  must  be  mourned  with  unequaled 
grief.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  arrangements,  should  be 
made  by  the  public  authorities  for  the  burial  of  the  unrecognized 
dead,  in  a  manner  becoming  a  sympathetic  and  Christian  people. 
To  this  end  a  committee  should  be  at  once  appointed,  and  our 
merchants  and  tradespeople  should  close  their  stores  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  and  participate  in  the  obsequies.  If,  in  addition, 
it  should  transpire  that  many  homes  have  been  deprived  of  their 
support,  by  the  loss  of  a  father,  brother,  husband,  or  son,  the  at- 
tention of  our  churches  and  charitable  institutions  and  our 
wealthy  citizens  should  be  promptly  called  to  the  fact,  in  order 
that  neither  the  reality  nor  apprehension  of  immediate  want 
may  be  superadded  to  an  affliction  in  itself  almost  insup- 
portable. 

KespectfuUy, 

FKEDERICK  A.  SCHBOEDER,  Mayor." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Mayor's  message, 
President  Fisher  arose  and,  after  a  few  feeling  words,  presented 
the  following  resolutions  : 

."Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, in  view  of  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre,  and  the  calamitous  results  flowing  therefrom. 

Eesolved,  That  there  be  a  special  meeting  of  this  Board  at  two 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  to  receive  report  from  said 
committee  and  take  action  thereon. 

Eesolved,  That  said  committee  be  authorized  to  confer 
upon  this  subject  with  other  organizations,  official  or  other- 
wise." 

These  resolutions  were  appropriately  seconded  by  Alderman 
Murtha,  and  unanimously  adopted,  and  President  Fisher  ap- 
pointed the  following  Aldermen  as  members  of  the  committee 
called  for  :  Aldermen  Fisher,  Burnett,  Black,  Murtha,  Arnot, 
Eowley,  Acker,  Donovan  and  Guthrie. 

Alderman  Fisher  announced  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
had  met  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  Supervisors  Strong,  Sexton,  Curran,  Harman,  Brown, 
Kyder  and  Byrne  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  the  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  proposed  that  the  committee,  of 
which  he  was  the  chairman,  should  meet  in  the  Common 
Council  Chamber  immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  the 
Board. 

A  motion  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  should  hold  a  special 
meeting,  December  7,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  was  carried. 

The  Number  that  Perished. —Two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
human  beings  were  known  to  have  perished  in  the  flames  of 
this  ill-fated  theatre.     One  hundred  and  ninety-seven   of  the 


bodies  were  identified  and  taken  away  by  their  friends,  and  the 
ninety-eight  unidentified  bodies  were  buried  by  the  city. 

Immediately  after  the  calamity,  a  Belief  Committee  of  250  of 
the  first  citizens  of  Brooklyn  commenced  their  earnest  work  to 
assist  the  afflicted  relatives  of  the  dead.  All  of  the  theatres  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  gave  benefits,  which  were  liberally 
attended,  and  over  $40,000  was  obtained  by  the  united  action  of 
the  committee,  and  the  dramatic  performances.  The  number  of 
people  who  received  aid  from  the  fund  was  between  five  and  six 
hundred.  In  some  cases  there  were  as  many  as  five  and  six 
in  one  family.  The  highest  amount  paid  to  any  one  family  was 
$20  per  week,  which  was  the  case  of  a  widow  with  eight  children. 
The  fund  lasted  over  a  year. 

To  do  justice  to  all  of  the  good  citizens  who  showed  their 
deep  sympathy  and  took  an  active  part,  would  require  more 
space  than  here  allotted.  His  Honor  Mayor  Schroeder,  the 
members  of  the  Common  Council,  and  many  of  the  first  clergy- 
men of  the  city,  including  Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  did  them- 
selves lasting  honor.  Actors  and  managers  of  theatres  every- 
where through  the  country  did  nobly,  and  gave  another  evidence 
of  their  proverbial  disposition  for  deeds  of  charity. 

The  Funebal  in  Cold  and  Stoem. — At  two  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
December  the  9th,  the  gleam  of  bayonets  was  reflected  from 
the  struggling  sunshine  that  peeped  out  now  and  then  between 
the  broken,  dark  storm-clouds. 

The  military  were  arrayed  along  Schermerhom  street.  The 
head  of  the  procession  was  nearing  the  point  of  establishment 
of  the  right  of  the  line.  At  Flatbush  and  Fulton  avenue  junc- 
tion it  halted  for  ten  minutes  while  the  disposition  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  proces^ion  was  perfected.  The  Twenty- 
third  Regiment,  that  had  marched  up  in  hollow  square  forma- 
tion, opened  and  rested  at  "order  arms,"  while  the  Forty- 
seventh  Regiment  passed  through  and  took  the  right  of  the  line. 
Then  the  hearses  and  undertakers'  wagons  were  broken  from  a 
single  to  a  double  column,  and  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  was 
placed  as  a  guard  of  honor,  surrounding  that  portion  of  the 
mournful  cortege.  Then  the  march  was  begun,  and  the  boister- 
ous cold  winds  bore  fitfully  the  strains  of  the  saddening  dirge 
played  by  a  full  band  of  sixty  pieces,  with  the  procession  follow- 
ing, at  funeral  pace  and  slow,  in  the  following  order  : 

Squad  of  Mounted  Police — Sergeant  Johnson,  Alderman  Fisher, 
and  Supervisor  Quimby. 
Committees,  in  Carriages. 
Forty-Seventh  Regiment  Band. 
Forty-Seventh  Regiment. 
Detachment  of  Fourteenth  Regimeni 
Gatling  Battery,  without  piece. 
Contemo's  Band. 
Twenty-Third  Regiment,  as  Guard  of  Honor,  leading  the  flank- 
ing first  Hearses. 
Hearses— Seventeen. 
Forty-five  Undertakers'  Wagons,  with  from  one  to  four  Oofans  in 
each. 
Carriages  with  Relatives  and  Friends. 
Carriages  with  Ministers  and  Officials. 
Thirteenth  Regiment  and  Drum  Corps  of  forty  pieces. 

All  along  Flatbush  avenue  and  the  line  of  march,  the  side- 
walks were  crowded  with  spectators,  all  with  sad  faces,  and 
the  DiEGE,  which  the  band  had  been  playing,  ceased  for  a 
time,  while  the  roll  of  forty  muffled  tenor  drums  marked  the 
time  of  the  military.  Solemnly  impressive  as  had  been  the 
music  of  the  band,  it  seemed  less  effective  than  the  roll  of  the 
drums.  Now  and  then  could  be  heard  the  deep  knell  of  the 
city's  fire  and  church  bells,  as  the  bitter,  violent  north  winds 
swept  from  that  portion  of  the  city.  This  effect  had  almost  the 
form  of  melody,  and  impressed  itself  on  the  heart  as  monotone 
sobs;  and  the  air  grew  heavy  with  the  weight  of  those  meas- 
ured pulsations  of  half-voiced  articulatives  that  seemed  to  drop 
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down  from  the  black  fringing  clouds  of  the  heavens.  Along 
both  sidewalks  moved  steadily,  a  silent  multitude;  there  was 
no  talking  to  beguile  the  weary  way  ;  only  a  sullen  resistance  to 
the  frenzy  of  the  gale,  which,  bitter  as  it  was,  seemed  as  a 
bright  contrast  to  the  sufferings  of  the  helpless  hundreds  who 
were  had  been  roasted,  like  hecatombs,  alive. 

The  drums  ceased,  and  from  the  military  bands  wailed  forth 
another  dirge,  more  weirdly  sad  than  the  first.  A  trembling, 
thrilling  cry,  as  of  a  stricken  soul,  voiced  by  a  single  cornet 
in  a  high  trembling  note,  accompanied  the  deep  sub-sonorous 
sounds  of  the  base  instruments,  which  seemed  to  utter  sighs 
as  they  kept  time  to  the  dramatic  situation. 

The  march  was  a  terrible  one,  for  its  deep  oppressive  gloom, 
the  deadly  cold,  the  grief  on  every  hand  ;  but  that  portion  of 
Sixth  avenue  to  the  gate  of  Greenwood  Cemetery  was  in  all  re- 
spects the  worst.  All  the  way  across  the  wide  vacant  spaces  to- 
ward the  bay,  the  ice-blast  seemed  the  breath  of  death  itself. 
At  three  o'clock,  the  funeral  halted  on  "Battle  Hill,"  where 
the  arrangements  for  the  interment  of  the  bodies  in  one  com- 
mon grave  had  already  been  made.  Here  a  circular  trench  had 
been  cut,  seven  feet  deep  and  thirteen  feet  wide,  surrounding  a 
round  sodded  space  ten  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  a  monu- 
ment was  to  stand.  One  by  one,  the  hearses  and  the  undertakers' 
wagons  passed  up  the  main  avenue,  each  in  turn  stopping  to 
deposit  its  ghastly  freight,  and  then  moving  away.  Twelve 
cemetery  employees  received  the  coffins  and  lowered  them  to 
their  last  resting-place.  They  were  placed  in  double  row,  the 
heads  all  pointing  toward  the  monumental  centre.  The  work 
was  not  delayed,  but  was  necessarily  slow.  Meanwhile  the  ceme- 
tery bell  kept  up  its  sad  tolling,  "  rolling  on  the  human  heart  a 
Btone."  The  fury  of  the  gale  soon  made  it  evident  that  human 
endurance  would  not  be  able  to  bear  any  protracted  obsequies. 
With  wonderful  fortitude,  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons 
maintained  their  places  around  the  grave.  At  length,  the  coffins 
were  all  in  place,  containing  101  bodifes.  Sixty  German  singers, 
members  of  the  Brooklyn  Saengerbund,  South  Brooklyn  Quartet 
Club,  Sohuetzenfest,  and  Brooklyn  Maennerohor,  led  by  W. 
Groschel,  stood  upon  the  centre  plot  and  sang  Abt's  "Repose.'' 
The  Eev.  John  Parker  read  the  Episcopal  burial  service.  The 
Eev.  Dr.  Putnam,  instead  of  the  extended  funeral  oration 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  announced  that  the 
extreme  cold  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  delivery,  and 
said  a  few  brief  words  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  blessed 
hopes  of  immortality.  Then  a  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  the  Eev,  Mr.  Odell,  and  the  ceremony  concluded  with  the 
singing  by  the  Germania  choir  of  Kuhlan's  beautiful  choral, 
"  Above  all  summits  there  is  repose. '' 

The  graves  were  soon  filled  in,  and  many  of  the  spectators 
took  up  handfuls  of  earth  and  dropped  them  reverently  into 
the  trench  before  turning  away  for  their  homes.  One  man,  a 
stalwart  Englishman  named  Weeden,  a  Long  Island  farmer, 
stood  on  the  central  plot  until  all  had  departed,  and  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  bent  upon  the  earth-covered  coffins,  he  dropped 
some  flowers;  for  among  that  group  of  unrecognized  dead  rested 
his  son. 

The  early  evening  shadows  fell  upon  the  great  mound  rounded 
over  the  unclaimed  dead,  with  a  fragile  but  beautiful  monument 
m  the  form  of  a  large  floral  crown  and  cross,  placed  there  by  the 
tarmania  Theatre  Company.  The  wind  had  ceased  its  howling, 
the  night  became  clear  and  bitter  cold,  and  the  bright  stars  in 
the  dark  blue  of  the  heaven  looked  like  crystallized  tears  quiver- 
ing over  the  hill  of  the  dead. 

Tm  AoTOBs'  FraEBAi,.-On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  10th, 
^e  tuneral  services  of  the  two  actors.  Mr.  Haeby  Muedock  and 
mrtuTOEBuBEOUGHS,  took  place  in  the  "Little  Church  Around 
^e  Corner,  m  Twenty-ninth  street,  New  York  City.  Long  be- 
abontfv,  ?'  °^  '"'"''"'  ^^°  "'"l""'^'  "  We  crowd  was  gathered 
onlf '.  T  '°*  '"^  *^*  ''^^^<'^-  "^^^  celebrated  Dr.  Houghton 
Mcted  the  service.    At  the  words  "Ashes  to  ashes,"  there 


was  a  visible  movement  of  agitation  among  the  congregation, 
which  comprised  nearly  all  the  leading  members  of  the  dramatic 
profession  in  the  city.  After  the  short  burial-service  had  been 
read,  the  musical  portion  of  the  sad  rites  took  place.  Mesdames 
Gulager  and  Pappenheim,  Conradi,  Gomien  and  McDonald,  and 
Messrs.  Fritsoh  and  Sohst,  had  volunteered,  with  Carl  Berg  and 
Louis  Dachauer  at  the  organ.  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  " 
was  given  with  tearful  effect.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
the  coffins,  which  were  covered  with  flowers,  were  carried  to  the 
hearses,  followed  by  the  pall-bearers.  The  coffin  containing  the 
remains  of  Harry  Murdock  was  taken  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Depot,  at  Jersey  City.  Claude  Burroughs'  remains  were 
conveyed  to  the  receiving  vault  in  Second  avenue,  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Memobial  Seevices,  for  all  of  the  dead,  were  held  on  Sun- 
day night  in  many  churches  of  New  York,  and  in  Brooklyn  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Hooley's  Opera  House  and  Park  'Reatre.  In 
all  of  them,  crowds  of  people  assembled  to  do  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  lost.  Among  the  speakers,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  prominent.  He  held  forth  at  Hooley's  Opera  House,  on 
Court  street,  where  now  stands  the  new  Dime  Savings  Bank. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  At  the  Park 
Theatre  the  Episcopal  burial  service  was  read  by  Dr.  D.  N.  Miller, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  delivered  a  feeling  address. 
In  many  other  churches  throughout  the  city  special  services  were 
held  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  Sabbath  day  was  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  the  heart-rending  accident,  and  its  afflictions  to  the  living 
relatives. 

A  Monument  now  lifts  its  tall  and  graceful 
marble  shaft  where  lie  the  congregated  dead  of  this 
frightful  calamity.  "There  is  no  evil  so  great  but 
some  good  will  come  out  of  it."  Every  community 
throughout  the  civilized  world  took  a  lesson  from  the 
sad  mishap  by  providing  better  safeguards  for  the  es- 
cape of  large  assemblies  of  people,  whether  in  theatres, 
concert-halls,  or  churches. 

The  ruins  of  the  burnt  theatre  stood  undisturbed 
until  1879,  when  Messrs.  McCue,  Kingsley  and  Keeney 
erected  on  the  site,  what  is  now  known  as 

"Haverly'S  Theatre."  it  opened  under  his 
management,  October  4:th,  1879.  The  front  of  the 
theatre  this  time  was  placed  on  Johnspn  street,  and  in 
its  construction  every  care  was  taken  to  make  its 
places  of  egress  equal  to  the  greatest  emergency,  so 
that  a  full  house  can  be  emptied  within  the  short  space 
of  five  minutes. 

We  must  now,  in  our  condensed  history  of  the  drama 
in  Brooklyn,  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  Conways 
left  the  management  of  the  Park  Theatre  to  risk  their 
little  fortune  in  the  ill-fated  Brooklyn  Theatre,  in  1871. 
Shortly  after  they  took  up  their  new  dramatic  abode, 
Messrs.  Carroll  and  McCluskey  became  the  managers 
of  the  little  Park  Theatre,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
remained  for  about  a  year,  performing  melodramas  and 
sensational  plays  with  but  moderate  success.  After 
these  gentlemen  came  Mr.  John  P.  Smith,  who  held 
the  theatre  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  with 
little,  or  no  better  success.    In 

1873  the  owner  of  the  property  leased  the  Park 
Theatre  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Samuells.who,  at  a  large  expense, 
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altered  it  so  that  the  parquette  floor  was  on  a  level  with 
the  street  (a  great  improvement),  and  the  theatre  was 
made  equal  in  appointments  to  the  new  Brooklyn 
Theatre.  It  was  then  called  the  "  New  Park  Theatre." 
But  it  did  not  succeed  under  Mr.  Samuells'  manage- 
ment.   In 

1874  Mr.  Edward  Lamb,  a  genial  gentleman  and 
an  excellent  comedian,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Brooklyn  public,  while  under  the  Conways'  management 
of  the  Park  Theatre,  now  became  the  next  lessee  of  the 
New  Park  Theatre.  He  opened  it  with  a  good  com- 
pany, and  played  many  of  the  best "  star  combinations," 
among  whom  were  John  Brougham,  John  E.  Owens, 
Miss  LudRle  Western  and  others.  Mr.  Lamb's  manage- 
ment was  of  short  duration. 

1875. — The  lesseeship  next  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Wiliiam  E.  Sinn,  and  up  to  the  present  time  he 
still  holds  possession.  Mr.  Sinn  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  business  tact,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that  he 
made  more  money  during  his  management  than  any 
person  who  ever  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Park 
Theatre.  In  rapid  succession  he  played  all  of  the  best 
stars  in  the  country,  whether  of  tragedy,  comedy,  or 
English  opera.  It  was  a  rare  thing  not  to  see  the 
house  filled  to  overflowing.  The  little  Park  Theatre,  of 
which  the  writer  had  the  honor  of  being  the  founder, 
has  been  the  most  successful  place  of  amusement  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn. 

1876. — Mr.  George  Wood,  for  many  years  man- 
ager of  "  Wood's  Museum,"  New  York,  took  Hooley's 
Opera  House  on  Court  street,  and,  re-decorating  the 
whole  interior,  made  it  a  beautiful  little  theatre.  He 
opened  it  in  the  early  part  of  this  season  with  a  small 
but  excellent  company.  During  his  management,  he 
produced  some  of  the  best  light  comedies,  and  several 
of  the  best  combination  companies  performed  there, 
with  moderate  success.  Among  these  combinations 
were  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  company,  of  New  York. 

On  February  35th,  1878,  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  his  dramatization  of  Haw- 
thorne's "  Scarlet  Letter."  His  daughter,  Viola  Harri- 
son, made  her  first  appearance  upon  any  stage,  in  the 
character  of  Hester  Prynne.  Mr.  Harrison  painted 
new  scenery  for  his  own  piece,  and  produced  the  drama 
with  every  detail  of  stage  effects.  The  play  had  a  run 
for  an  entire  week  to  crowded  houses,  and  the  press  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  spoke  of  the  drama  and  per- 
formance in  the  highest  terms.  It  is  so  seldom  that 
an  American  play,  in  plot,  is  produced,  that  the  cast 
of  characters,  &n.,  &c.,  becomes  a  dramatic  fact  worthy 
of  record. 

"  The  Soablet  Letter." 

Roger  OhUlingworth Gabriel  Harrison 

HesUr  Prynne Misa  Viola  Harrison 

Mev.  Arthur  Pimmesdale E.  E.   Barry 

Mr.  Bellingham,  Governor  of  Boston,  Mass J.  E.  Howe 


Mev.  Mr.  Wilson T.  B.  Hann 

Master  Townsman J.  Montgomery 

Citizen  Eawson J.  Warner 

Master  Brackett  (Town  Beadle) J.  Greaver 

Captain  Goodwill W.  Denny 

Fearl,  7  years  old Miss  Florence  May 

Mistress  IlibUns,  Governer  Billingham's  sister,  and 

a  New  England  witch Mrs.  Lemiene 

Mistress  Gossip Miss  Edmonson 

Mary  Mercy Miss  Nelson 

Mistress  Small Miss  Storer 

Witches  and  Indians: 

Smamp-Ihx J.  Howard 

Spear-Head B.  Failes 

Fleet-  Wing D.  Carroll 

BUghted-Trunk,  80  years  old G.  Lentus 

Weeping-  Willow Miss  Foot 

Scenery  and  Incidents  in  Boston,.  A.  D.  IS&t 

Mr.  Wood,  though  one  of  the  most  careful  mana- 
gers in  the  country,  failed  to  make  this  theatre  a  financ- 
ial success,  and  closed  its  doors  in  the  early  spring. 

1879.— The  Hooley  Opera  House  changed 

its  name  to  the  Court  Square  Theatre,  and  successively 
fell  into  the  hands  of  several  itinerant  managers,  who 
all  failed  of  success.  It  then  was  leased  to  a  Mr.  Bun- 
nell, who  turned  the  place  into  what  he  called  a  "  Dime 
Museum,"  which  under  his  management,  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  so  it  continued  until  May,  1883,  when  the 
property  was  sold  to  the  Brooklyn  Dime  Savings  Bank ; 
and,  upon  the  spot  of  this  once  popular  place  of  amuse- 
ment, now  stands  the  splendid  building  that  is  one  of 
the  architectural  adornments  of  the  city. 

The  next  place  of  amusement  that  started  up  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn  was 

The  Standard  (or  "Volks")  Theatre, 

situated  on  Adams  street,  west  side,  and  a  few  doors 
south  of  Myrtle  avenue.  This  building  was  originally  a 
market.  It  soon  failed  as  such,  and  remained  closed  for 
several  years.  The  upper  floor  of  this  building  was  at 
one  time  used  as  a  ball-room,  with  an  entrance  to  it 
on  Myrtle  avenue. 

Messrs.  Hyde  and  Behman  became  lessees  of  this 
property,  and  taking  out  the  upper  floor  converted  the 
place  into  a  theatre,  and  opened  it  as  such  on  May 
19th,  1877.  The  class  of  amusements  given  therein  is 
known  as  "  Varieties,"  and  was  visited  by  men  and 
boys  only,  and  for  this  style  of  amusement  the  place 
became  a  great  success. 

Music  Hall.— The  next  place  of  amusement  that 
calls  our  attention  was  a  minstrel  hall,  on  the  corner 
of  Pulton  and  Flatbush  avenues.  It  was  a  large  frame 
building,  and  was  first  altered  into  a  theatre  by  Welch 
and  Hughes  in  1873.  The  place  never  was  a  success. 
In  1878,  the  building  was  taken  down,  and  on  the  site 
has  been  erected  a  fine  brick  building,  called  "Music 
Hall. "  This  hall  was  first  opened  to  the  public  m  18«U, 
and  is  used  for  concerts  and  lectures. 
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The  Olympic  Theatre.— in  it<59  the  Elm 

Place  Congregational  Church,  wishing  to  erect  a  larger 
edifice  in  Elm  place,  where  the  Grand  Opera  House 
Eow  stands,  leased  a  piece  of  ground,  to  the  east  of  the 
old  Dutch  Church  burial-grounds,  on  the  south  side 
of  Fulton  avenue,  between  Hoyt  street  and  Gallatin 
Place,  and  put  thereon  a  brick  building  for  their  tem- 
porary accommodation,  which  they  called  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle.  In  it  the  Eev.  William  Oliver  Bartlebt 
preached  for  several  years,  until  the  removal  of  the  con- 
gregation. May  1st,  1864,  to  the  former  location,  when 
the  premises  reverted  to  the  owner,  Mr.  A.  S.  "Wheeler. 
They  were  then  leased  for  five  years  to  the  county,  as 
an  Armory  for  the  Fifty-Second  Regiment.  The  regi- 
ment was  disbanded  before  the  termination  of  the 
lease.  After  this,  it  was  occupied  by  the  "  Constitution 
Club,"  as  a  political  wigwam.  On  May  1st,  1869, 
Thomas  L.Donnelly,  in  conjunction  with  R.  M.  Hooley, 
entered  into  possession,  and  reconstructed  the  building 
into  a  theatre,  which  for  many  years  was  known  as  the 
Olympic  Theatre.  In  1870  Mr.  Hooley  retired,  and 
his  place  was  filled  for  a  short  time  by  Edgar  Dewell ; 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Donnelly  con- 
tinued as  sole  lessee  until  May  1st,  1876.  Mr.  Charles 
Chevalier,  Pierce  L.  Jarvis,  Daniel  Hatfield  and  John 
S.  Leese  became  the  managers,  January,  1879,  when 
the  theatre  was  again  remodeled.  At  this  time  a 
frame  house,  which  stood  at  the  front  of  the  theatre 
was  now  removed,  and  a  spacious  brick  entrance  to 
the  theatre  took  its  place.  Shortly  after  this  the 
premises  were  assigned  to  Richard  Hyde  and  Louis  C. 
Behman.  It  then  became  the  Standard  Theatre,  and 
was  so  retained  till  1883,  when  it  was  again  subleased 
to  John  W.  Holmes,  as  the  Standard  Museum. 

The  G-rand  Opera  House.— The  last  new 

theatre,  up  to  this  present  time,  is  situated  on  Elm 
place,  west  side,  south  of  Eulton  avenue.  It  is  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  Congregational  Church,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1878.  This  theatre  was  first  opened 
to  the  public  in  1881.  The  first  owners  of  the  theatre 
were  Messrs.  Barry  Pay  and  Lewis,  and  from  them 
it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Hyde  and  Behman.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Bundles  and  Morris.  The  Grand  Opera  House,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  will  seat 
more  people  than  any  other  place  of  amusement  in 
Brooklyn.^  The  interior  is  pleasing  to  the  sight,  and  is 
well  furnished  with  a  good  stock  of  scenery  and  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  a  well-provided  stage.  The 
management  is  in  excellent  hands,  and,  as  a  place  of 
amusement,  has  been  a  success  from  the  start.  It  is  run 
on  the  "star"  principle. 

The  Novelty  Theatre.— The  first  theatre 

that  acquired  any  success  in  the  Eastern  District 
of  Brooklyn,  was  the  Novelty  Theatre.    This  build- 


ing was  erected  in  1852,  by  Messrs.  Alfred  and 
Henry  Kemp,  builders.  It  was  called  the  "Odeon," 
and  was  intended  for  a  ball-room  and  public  meet- 
ings. At  this  time  it  was  the  largest  public 
hall  in  Brooklyn  or  Williamsburgh.  Messrs.  Kemp 
subsequently  failed,  and  the  property  was  sold  under 
foreclosure,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  several  own- 
ers. After  this  a  stage  and  some  scenery  was  put  into 
the  back  end  of  the  hall,  and  it  was  conducted  as  a  thea- 
tre by  Alfred  Theall,  Samuel  Lewis  and  others.  At 
the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  the  building  was  used  as  a 
drill-room,  etc.  This,  however,  was  before  it  was 
used  for  theatrical  purposes.  In  1868,  the  building 
passed  into  the  hands  of  R.  M.  Hooley,  who  fitted  it  up 
as  a  variety  theatre;  but  not  a  success,  he  sold  the  place 
in  1869.  In  1870,  it  was  sold  under  foreclosure  again, 
and  purchased  by  the  present  owners,  Thomas  F. 
Jackson,  James  Rodwell  and  Henry  Waterman,  who 
fitted  up  the  building  as  a  ball-room,  and  named  the 
place  Apollo  Hall.  In  1878,  the  building  was  entirely 
reconstructed,  and  converted  into  a  theatre  in  every 
particular,  named  the  "Novelty,"  and  leased  to  Thomas 
Theall,  who  subsequently  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Henry  Williams.  The  place  is  still  under  their  man- 
agement, and  is  run  as  a  star-theatre. 

We  here  close  our  history  of  the  Drama  in  Brooklyn, 
having  faithfully  traced  from  the  first  known  dramatic 
performance  in  Brooklyn,  1776,  to  1883.  We  have 
been  more  particular  in  giving  the  details  of  the~ ear- 
liest dramatic  performances  in  Brooklyn,  since-they  il- 
lustrate the  straggles  of  the  drama  to  find  a  foothold  in 
Brooklyn ;  and  from  the  fact  that  every  additional  year 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  secure  the  data  for  the  his- 
torian to  work  from.  At  the  present  time,  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  has  several  daily  newspapers  that  not  only 
record  every  night's  performances  at  the  theatres,  but 
also  give  a  general  criticism  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  actors,  and  the  manner  the  different  plays  are  placed 
upon  the  stage.  These  papers  will  preserve  and  furnish 
in  detail  abundant  matter  for  the  future  historian  of 
the  Drama  and  Music  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Drama  is  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
amusement  the  people  can  have.  It  has  always  flour- 
ished in  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  communities. 
The  growth  of  its  refinement  did,  and  must  always, 
keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

The  dramatic  art  is  a  combination  of  all  the  sister 
arts — music,  painting  and  poetry  blended  into  one  ; 
and  the  populous  city  that  is  without  the  charm  and 
intelligence  of  the  drama,  is  without  the  most  needed 
nourishment  of  the  human  mind. 

All  that  Brooklyn  now  requires  to  make  complete 
her  places  of  instructive  amusement  is  a  well-appointed 
theatre,  with  a  first-class  stock  company,  managed  on 
the  principles  of  Wallack's  or  the  Union  Square  Thea- 
tre «f  New  York. 


THE 


Progress  of   Music  and  Opera 
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THE  history  of  the  progress  of  Music  with  tlie  growth 
of  any  city  or  country  is  always  interesting.  It  is 
a  language  of  the  soul,  felt  and  understood  by 
every  class  of  human  beings;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  civilization  of  a  people,  so  will  it  advance  to  a  higher 
and  a  more  scientific  condition.  In  this  respect,  large 
cities  have  an  advantage  over  the  smaller  ones,  because 
they  can  better  afford  to  support  the  best  talent — thus 
offering  an  example  and  an  incentive  to  musical  cul- 
ture. 

The  first  musical  performances  that  were  given  in 
Brooklyn  were  at  the  time  when  the  population  was 
too  small  and  too  poor  to  encourage  the  best  artists, 
by  frequent  exhibitions  of  the  highest  class  of  music. 
Therefore,  the  earliest  encouragement  that  music  re- 
ceived in  Brooklyn  was  through  the  medium  of  the 
church  choirs. 

1810.— The  first  musical  performance 

in  Brooklyn,  worthy  of  notice,  was  an  "  oratorio" 
given  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Pierson,  the  leader  of  its  choir.  On  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  4th,  "a  grand  selection  of  sacred 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,"  was  advertised  to  take 
place,  but  no  mention  was  made  as  to  who  the  perlbrm- 
ers  were.  The  price  of  admittance  was  fifty  cents. 
Mr.  Pierson  was  long  and  favorably  known  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  as  a  leader  of  church  music. 
Another  public  musical  entertainment  followed  at  the 
same  church  on  the  13th  of  May.  After  these  there 
were  no  other  public  performances  until 

1813,  when  a  concert  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Loisian  Seminary  for  the  education  of  "forty  poor 
female  children."  The  performers  were  volunteers 
from  New  York  City.  Mr.  S.  P.  Taylor  presided  at 
the  organ.  The  public  were  admitted  free,  and  a  col- 
lection was  taken  up  between  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  programme. 

The  first  concert  given  outside  of  the  church  was  at 
Mr.  Stockoff's  "Military  Garden,"  spoken  of  elsewhere 
as  "Green's  Military  Garden,"  and  afterwards  "Duf- 
lon's."  This  concert  was  given  by  the  Panharmonic 
Society  of  BrooUyn,  on  the  2d  of  December.  This 
society  was  organized  on  the  1st  of  May,  1813.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  its  first  president,  and  perhaps  its  last.  The 
society  gave  three  public  performances,  and  then 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it.  After  this  there»  was 
another  long  interval  until 


1819,  when  Mr.  Oartwright,  the  celebrated  per- 
former on  "  musical  glasses,"  gave  a  concert  on  the 
37th  of  October,  at  Columbian  Hotel,  "tavern  and 
tea  garden,"  137  Pulton  street.  Mr.  Oartwright  was 
an  Englishman,  who  came  to  America  in  1818.  He 
was  an  exquisite  performer,  and  attracted  large  audiences 
throughout  the  United  States. 

1823.— Mr.  Duflon  fitted  up  a  little  stage  at  "Mili- 
tary Garden"  (formerly  known  as  Green's),  and  open- 
ed on  the  14th  of  June,  with  a  concert.  Mr.  Bristow 
acted  as  leader  of  the  band. 

1825. — January  38th,  a  "Grand  Sacred  Concert" 
was  given  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "  holy  cause  of  Grecian  emancipation 
from  bondage."  It  was  under  "the  direction  of  Mr. 
L.  P.  Cole,  of  New  York ;  Messrs.  Dyer,  Eiley  and 
Moran  were  among  the  singers.  Selections  from 
Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  performed.  All 
of  the  first  named  gentlemen  were  well  known  in  New 
York  as  leaders  of  church  music. 

1829.— The  Sacred  Music  Society  of  BrooUyn, 
attached  to  the  Cranberry  Street  Church,  gave  three 
public  concerts  at  St.  Ann's  Church  this  season.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Pearson,  Coats,  Miss  Humbert, 
Miss  Pearson  and  Mrs.  Whelply  were  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

1830.— Mr.  Bristow  gave  two  concerts  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Appentices'  Library.  Mr.  Bristow  acted  as 
conductor.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Solomon,  of  London, 
appeared,  assisted  by  Mr.  B.  Colby,  Thornton  and 
others.  The  Apprentices'  Library  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Cranberry  and  Henry  streets ;  the  building  was  of 
brick.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  General  Lafayette 
on  July  4th,  1835,  while  he  was  at  that  time  on  a 
second  visit  to  this  country. 

1834.— December  llth,  a  "Grand  Oratorio"  was 
given  at  St.  John's  Church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sun- 
day school,  at  which  Miss  Watson,  Mrs.  Franklin  and 
Mr.  Trust  were  the  principal  artists.  Both  of  the 
ladies  mentioned  were  at  the  time  prominent  concert- 
singers  in  New  York. 

1835.— Mr.  Trust  gave  a  fine  concert,  at  " Clas- 
sical Hall,"  Washington  street,  January  16th.  Sig. 
Gambarti,  the  celebrated  cornet-player,  who  had  made 
a  great  sensation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  now  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Brooklyn.   Mr.  Kyle  (flute), 
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Mr.  Phillipson  (piano),  and  Mrs.  Franklin  (soprano) 
filled  up  the  programme.  July  4:th,  Miss  Watson,  Sig. 
Montressor*  and  Mr.  Trust  (harpist)  gave  a  concert 
at  the  same  hall.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  musical 
exhibitions  that  had  ever  been  given  in  Brooklyn. 

1837. — Mr.  Henry  Eussell,  a  fine  tenor,  gave  a 
concert  at  Classical  Hall,  April  35th,  on  which  occa- 
BJon  Mr.  Edwinf  and  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Brooklyn.  Both  of  these  last  named 
gentlemen  were  excellent  artists. 

In  September  of  this  year,  a  Sacred  -Music  Associa- 
fc  was  formed  for  the  "practice  and  performance  of 
sacredmusic,andparticularly  of  anthems  and  chants." 
Mr.  Adrian  Hegeman  was  elected  president  of  the 
society ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Sprague,  1st  vice-president ; 
Cyrus  P.  Smith,  3d  vice-president;  H.  B.  Duryea, 
secretary ;  P.  T.  Arcularius,  treasurer ;  and  0.  D. 
Biirtis,  hbrarian.  The  first  performance  of  this  so- 
ciety took  place  on  the  6th  of  October,  1837,  at  the 
residence  of  H.  B.  Duryea,  iSsq.,  No.  10  Front  street. 

On  Monday,  December  4th,  Madame  Caradori  Al- 
ien! S^^^  ^^''  ^^^'^  concert  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  Ly- 
ceum. 

1839. — January  4th,  Madame  Otto,  Mrs.  Munson 
J  and  ti'.  G.  Hill  {violinist)  appeared  at  the  Lyceum. 
May  9th,  Mr.  E.  0.  Horn,  an  excellent  tenor  singer, 
appeared  for  the  benefit  of  the  Apprentices'  Library. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin  §  made  their  first  appearance  at 
a  concert  in  Brooklyn  at  the  Lyceum.  Both  of  these 
artists  were  great  public  favorites. 

After  the  Seguins  followed  Henry  Eussell  ||  with  a 
concert  at  the  Lyceum,  assisted  by  Mr.  Knight. 

*  Sig.  Chaeles  Moktbessob  was  an  Italian,  and  an  artist  of  splendid  abili- 
ties. He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  American  stage  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  June  23, 1833,  in  Italian  opera. 

t  Mr.  Edwin  made  his  debut  on  the  stage  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  London, 
in  1834,  and  his  first  appearance  in  this  country,  November  19th,  1836,  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York.  He  afterwards  became  a  great  favorite  at  Mitchell's 
Olympic  Theatre,  N.  T.  He  was  a  fine  actor,  and  had  a  beautiful  tenor 
voice,  which  he  managed  with  remarkable  skill.  He  was  born  in  London, 
and  died  in  New  York,  1842. 

t  This  lady  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  in  1833,  as  Bonni  in  "  The  Barber  of  Seville."  She  was  an  artist  of 
fine  ability,  and  for  several  years  attracted  great  houses  in  ail  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States.  She  took  her  fareweU  of  the  American  stage  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  April  16th.  1848,  and  returned  to  Europe,  She  died  in 
England,  October  loth,  1866. 

§  Mr.  Seodtn  had  a  remarkable  bass  voice.  He  was  born  in  London,  April 
Wk,  1809.  He  was  a  member  of  the  London  Academy  of  Music,  from  which 
he  retired  in  1830.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage,  July 
3S,  1831.  In  1838,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  America  October  18lh,  1838,  at  the  National  Theatre,  Church  street,  New 
York  City.   He  died  in  New  York,  December  13th,  1852. 

Mrs.  SEams's  maiden  name  was  Ann  Child.  She  was  bom  in  London, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  at  a  grand  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  London.  She  was  a  member  of  the  ItaUan  Opera  Company  for  over 
three  years.  She  first  appeared  on  the  American  stage,  October  16th,  1838, 
»t  the  National  Theatre,  New  York.  ■  She  traveled  as  a  star  through  the 
Dnited  States,  much  admired  as  an  artist,  and  much  respected  as  a  lady  of 
omtivated  manners. 

KnssELL  was,  at  the  time,  the  most  prominent  tenor  singer  this 
'm^^  ""*  ^^^f  produced.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  made  his 
. .  .  y  *''<'  1"1>,  1839,  in  opera,  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 
tad'-'"  ""^  **™'^"'  °'  ^'"'^  *"  "'^  Sonnambula."  He  visited  Eng- 
in  1844,  and  was  complimented  by  being  invited  to  sing  before  the 
V!  een  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  was  the  first  American  singer  that  met  with 
■MTked  attention  and  success  in  EngUnd. 


1840. — In  January,  Mr.  E.  Horn  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Lyceum,  introducing  to  a  Brooklyn  audience,  for 
the  first  time,  Madame  Manncelli  and  Mr.  Masset, 
both  excellent  artists.  On  March  .3d,  The  Broolclyn 
Sacred  Music  Society  gave  a  concert  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Fulton  streets, 
and  repeated  the  concert,  with  great  success,  on  the 
38th  of  April,  at  Eev.  Dr.  S.  Hanson  Cox's  church  in 
Cranberry  street.  In  April,  a  new  place  for  amuse- 
ment was  opened  on  Columbia  street,  opposite  to  Pine- 
apple street,  called  "  Colonnade  Garden,"  and  on 
August  6th,  was  presented  the  vaudeville  of  "  The 
Lady  and  the  Devil,"  in  which  Mrs.  Charles  and  Mr. 
Graham  did  the  singing. 

At  a  concert  of  sacred  music,  December  30th,  at  the 
Lyceum,  Mr.  Braham,*  the  celebrated  tenor  singer, 
made  his  first  appearance  before  a  Brooklyn  audience. 

1841.— Mr.  Duflon,  of  the  Military  Garden,  com- 
menced, on  July  13th,  to  give  concerts,  "vocal  and 
instrumental,"  at  a  shilling  admittance.  He  must  have 
met  with  considerable  success,  as  they  were  continued 
until  the  latter  part  of  September. 

1842. — Mr.  Braham  gave  a  farewell  concert  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  had  a  crowded  house. 

1843. — March  3d,  the  Mozart  Association,  anew 
organization,  gave  a  concert  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
(Lyceum).  Mr.  Charles  Holt  was  conductor.  This 
year,  Mr.  Duflon  retired  from  the  management  of 
Military  Garden,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Burtis  became  lessee. 
He  gave  concerts  through  the  season.  Other  concerts 
were  given  at  the  Institute,  with  the  names  of  N.  C. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Timm  on  the  bills. 

1844. — "The  Hutchinson  Family"  appeared  in 
Brooklyn  this  season,  and  gave  several  very  successful 
concerts  at  the  Institute.  Monday,  May  30th,  Vieux 
Temps,  the  great  violinist,  assisted  by  his  sister  Fanny, 
an  accomplished  pianist,  gave  a  concert  at  the  In- 
stitute. 

1 845 . — The  most  noteworthy  concert  of  this  sea- 
son was  given  at  the  Institute,  14th  of  August.  Mr. 
Templeton,t  William  Francis  Brough,t  and  Mr. 
Dempster,  all  fine  artists,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  Brooklyn,  and  gave  the  public  great  satisfaction. 

*  Mr.  Bbaham  was  an  artist  of  fine  culture.  He  had  a  strong,  clear  tenor 
voice,  and  in  London,  for  many  years,  he  was  the  favorite  ballad-singer.  He 
was  said  to  be  the  finest  Han-y  Bertram,  in  the  musical  drama  of  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  that  ever  walked  the  English  stage.  He  performed  this  part 
with  great  success  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1840.  He  was  born  in 
London.    He  died  in  England,  February  17th,  1886. 

t  Mr.  Templeton  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in 
this  country  as  a  tenor  singer  at  concerts.  His  voice  had  great  power  and 
sweetness,  with  a  fine  articulation  He  went  to  England  in  1832,  and 
became  a  great  favorite.  He  was  a  member  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatres.  He  returned  to  this  country,  and  gave  an  interesting  enter- 
tainment entitled  "Nights  with  Burns  and  Walter  Scott."  As  a  baUad 
singer  he  had  few  equals. 

t  Mr.  Bkough,  born  at  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1798,  appeared  first  on  the 
stage  as  a  bass  singer  in  Sussex.  England,  1818,  and  was  afterwards  a  fa- 
vorite at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London.    Ho  came  to  the  United  States  in 
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1847. — The  most  prominent  concert  given  this 
year  was  at  Gothic  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffer- 
ing people  of  Ireland,  at  which  Sig.  Lesto  Beneditti, 
Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Beams,  Mr.  Bowland  and  Miss  Julia 
Northall  (daughter  of  Dr.  ISTortball,  the  dramatist)  ap- 
peared 

1848. — "The  Hutchinson  Family"  gave  several 
very  successful  concerts  at  the  Institute.  This  troupe 
was  at  one  time  the  most  successful  concert  organiza- 
tion that  ever  traveled  in  the  United  States.  Not  so, 
however,  from  their  possessing  any  extraordinary  abili- 
ty, but  simply  that  they  sang  old-fashioned  songs,  in 
costumes,  and  in  a  quaint  and  old-fashioned  way. 

December  31,  Madame  Anna  Bishop,*  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Bishop,  the  well-known  composer  (and  who 
arranged  the  old  Sicilian  air  to  John  Howard  Payne's 
words  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home"),  gave  her  first  concert 
in  Brooklyn,  at  "The  Brooklyn  Female  Academy." 
The  concert  was  made  up  of  cavatinas  and  songs  from 
the  best  composers. 

The  Brooklyn  Sacred  Music  Society  gave  the  "  Ora- 
torio" of  "  The  Seven  Sleepers"  atthe  "  Female  Acad- 
emy." The  orchestra  was  composed  of  over  one 
hundred  performers  ;  Mr.  J.  Zundel  was  director. 

There  were  no  unusual  musical  performances  given 
in  Brooklyn  during  the  year  1849. 

1850.— February  18th,  Mrs.  Emma  Gillingham 
Bostwick  gave  a  concert  at  the  Female  Academy.  This 
lady  was  for  several  years  the  leading  voice  in  Grace 
Church,  N.  Y.  The  Hutchinsons  returned  to  Brook- 
lyn this  season,  and  performed  to  crowded  houses  for 
a  whole  week  at  Plymouth  Church. 

1835,  and  first  appeared  at  the  Park  Theatre,  September  4th,  as  Dandini. 
He  met  with  great  success,  and  was,  for  many  years,  the  bass  singer  of  the 
English  opera  troupe  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  (Mrs.  Wood  was  formerly  the 
celebrated  Miss  Ann  Paton).  He  traveled  with  them  through  the  TTnited 
States,  and  became  a  great  favorite  wherever  he  appeared.  He  had  a  rich, 
deep  voice,  and  managed  it  with  remarkable  skill.  Brough  was  one  of  those 
whole-souled  and  kind-hearted  men  that  carried  sunshine  with  him  wher- 
ever he  went.  He  waa  a  most  excellent  actor,  and  was  always  greeted  with  a 
round  of  applause  as  soon  as  he  appeared  upon  the  stage.  He  was  over  six 
feet  high,  of  a  fine  figure,  and  had  a  genial  face  that  at  once  drew  you 
towards  him  and  made  you  his  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Brough  was  the  author  of  several  burlesques,  one  of  which,  "  The 
Field  of  the  doth  of  Gold,"  had  a  long  run  at  Mitchell's  Olympic  Theatre, 
New  York.  At  different  periods,  he  waa  the  agent  and  manager  of  Miss 
Maggie  Mitchell,  the  Webb  Bisters,  and  the  celebrated  Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Eean,  with  whom  he  traveled  throughout  the  United  States  during  their 
last  visit  to  this  country.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  resident  and  a  property- 
owner  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  His  health  failing  him,  he  undertook  a  trip 
to  England,  and  died  just  as  he  arrived  there.  May  21st,  1867.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  this  country  in  February,  1868,  and  buried  in  Greenwood 
He  had  a  very  large  and  highly  respectable  funeral. 

*  Mks.  Bishop  made  her  debut  in  London,  July  6th,  1839.  In  1813,  she  trav- 
eled through  Europe  with  success,  and  closed  a  brilliant  engagement  at 
Naples  in  1845.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  at  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  in  the  opera  "  Norma,"  November  22d, 
1847.  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  her  husband,  died  April  30th,  1865.  In  1868,  she  mar- 
rried  Martin  Shnltz.  She  went  to  Europe  in  1869,  soon  returned  to  the  States, 
and  has  since  sung  in  almost  every  important  city  or  town  on  the  globe.  Her 
last  appearance  was  in  the  spring  of  1883,  at  a  concert  given  to  Harry  B.  Dod- 
worth,  Steinway  Hall,  N.  Y.,  January  30th.  This  lady,  after  a  short  illness 
of  two  days,  died  in  the  City  of  New  York,  March  18th,  1884.  Her  remains 
were  deposited  at  Red  Hook,  N.  J. 


1 851 . — The  celebrated  Catherine  Hayes*  gave  her 
first  and  only  concert  in  Brooklyn,  which  took  place 
at  the  Female  Academy.  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  Bassford 
assisted.  Her  selections  were  mostly  from  Donizetti 
and  "Wallace.  The  hall  was  packed,  and  the  recipts 
amounted  to  over  seven  hundred  dollars ;  tickets  one 
dollar  each. 

Thursday,  Nov.  4th,  Madame  Henrietta  Sontagf  gave 
a  concert  at  Plymoth  Church,  assisted  by  Pozzolini, 
Carl  Eckert,  and  other  prominent  artists.  Her  selec- 
tions were  from  Eossini,  Schubert  and  Hayden. 

*  This  remarkable  vocalist  was  bom  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1828.  Bio- 
graphers have  given  her  a  place  among  the  "queens  of  song."  When  she 
was  only  ten  years  old,  her  pure  soprano  voice  and  pathetic  style  of  singing 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bight  Rev.  Edmund  Knox,  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
who  happened  to  overhear  her  singing.  He  invited  her  to  his  house,  and 
she  at  once  became  the  star  at  the  musical  re-unions  given  by  her  patron. 
She  soon  took  up  her  residence  in  Dublin  with  her  selected  teacher,  and 
made  a  successful  appearance  in  this  city,  in  1841.  Lablache  heard  her, 
and  predicted  for  her  a  great  future.  As  soon  as  she  heard  Madame  Grisi, 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  study  for  the  opera,  and  at  once  commenced  her 
studies  with  the  great  teacher  Garcia.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  add  another  grace  to  her  voice.  On  May  10th,  1845,  she 
made  her  first'appearance  in  the  Opera  House  of  Marseilles,  as  Elvira  in 
"Puritani."  She  labored  through  the  opera  until  she  reached  the  latter  part, 
when,  as  if  by  inspiration,  she  gained  full  confidence,  and  made  a  great 
success.  She  then  appeared  in  "Lucia  de  Lammermoor,"  and  other  first- 
class  operas.  Three  months  after  this,  she  made  a  great  sensation  in  "La 
Somnambula,"  and  even  a  greater  triumph  in  the  part  of  Ophelia  in  the 
piece  of  "  Othello."  Her  conceptions  of  characters  were  strongly  dramatic. 
She  was  tall,  of  a  fine  figure,  graceful  and  lady-like.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance  in  America,  at  Tripler  Hall,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  23d,  1851.  After  she 
left  Brooklyn,  she  went  through  the  States,  thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Australia,  and  back  through  England.  Her  success  was  bey-ond  all  prece- 
dent. While  in  New  York  City,  she  married  a  Mr.  Bushnell,  who  was  acting 
as  her  agent.  She  did  not  give  up  her  maiden  name  until  she  returned  to 
England.  He  soon  died,  while  at  Sydenham.  She  retired  from  the  stage 
for  a  while,  and  died  Augnst  11th,  1861.  She  was  a  lady  of  the  most  refined 
culture  and  noble  character,  and  was  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
She  left  a  property  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  be- 
queathed in  handsome  legacies  to  her  relatives  and  friends. 

t  Henbietta  Sontag  ranks  among  the  finest  artists  of  the  lyric  stage.  She 
was  born  at  Coblentz,  May  13th,  1805.  She  was  intended  by  her  parents  for 
their  own  profession,  and,  when  only  six  years  old,  she  appeared  on  the  stage 
at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  an  opera  entitled  "  Donau 
Weibchen."  Her  prettiness  and  silver-toned  voice  made  her  a  favorite  at 
once  with  her  audience.  In  her  ninth  year  she  lost  her  father,  and  im- 
mediately after,  her  mother  took  her  to  Prague,  where  she  performed  the 
parts  of  children,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Weber.  At  fifteen 
years  old,  a  sudden  illness  of  the  prima  donna  gave  her  the  opportunity  of 
taking  the  part  of  the  Princsae  de  Navarre,  in  the  opera  of  "  Jean  de  Paris," 
and  being  very  small  for  her  age,  the  UtUe  vocalist  was  furnished  with  heels 
four  inches  high,  so  when  the  prodigy  appeared  on  cork  pedestals  the  house 
was  filled  with  acclamations,  and  she  loft  the  stage  that  night  with  a  repu- 
tation which  never  faded.  In  1834  she  appeared  in  Leipzig,  and  made  a 
brilliant  success.  Her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano,  reaching  from  A  orB  to  D 
in  alt.  In  her  high  octave  from  F  to  C  in  alt,  her  notes  rang  out  like  the 
sound  of  silver  bells.  Her  inventions  were  displayed  in  brUliant  flights  and 
lavish  floriture.  Her  rare  flexibility  of  voice  was  a  natural  gift,  but  full^ 
cultivated  by  her  taste  and  by  incessant  study  and  practice. 

Sontag  was  of  middle  stature,  with  a  face  full  of  deUcacy  and  sensibility. 
She  had  light-colored  hair,  fair  complexion,  and  large  blue  eyes.  As  an 
actress,  though  not  great,  she  justly  claimed  applause. 

In  1826,  she  appeared  at  Paris  in  "  n  Barbier  di  SevigUa,"  and  made 
a  decided  success.  In  1827,  she  was  at  Berlin,  and  in  London  the  next 
season,  always  gaining  new  laurels  wherever  she  went.  She  left  the  stage 
for  several  years,  and  when  she  returned  to  it  still  found  public  fevor. 
In  1860,  she  was  prima  donna  under  the  management  of  Lumley  atthe  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  London.  In  1852,  Sept.  19th,  she  arrived  in  New  York  City, 
and  gave  a  series  of  splendid  concerts  at  MetropoUtan  Hall,  assisted  by  S^g. 
Silvi.  She  next  appeared  in  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  ^ 
leans.  She  then  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  July,  1853,  appeawd  in  opera 
under  the  baton  of  the  celebrated  Max  Maretzek  at  the  CasUe  Garden  jn 
1854,  she  went  to  Mexico  to  perform  an  engagement  of  two  montnsior 
whiih  she  was  to  secure  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  sliorUy  after  she  amvea 
there,  she  died  of  the  cholora,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1864.  She  had  an  im 
mense  funeral;  all  performers  of  both  theatres  assisted  at  her  funeral  8™e. 
Her  remains  were  sent  to  Germany,  and  buried  in  the  Abbey  Mariensieru. 
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1  ggg^ ^Whatever  minor  concerts  were  given  this 

year  in  Brooklyn  were  attended  with  a  better  success 
than  formerly.  The  excitement  created  by  two  such 
great  artists  as  Miss  Hayes  and  Madame  Sontag  ap- 
pearing in  Brooklyn,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  for  other  musical  entertain- 
ments of  high  order,  and  almost  demanded  the  return 
of  these  excellent  artists  to  the  "  City  of  Churches." 

1853. — This  year  is  made  notable  from  the  fact 
that  a  new  hall,  "  The  AthencRum"  opened  its  doors 
for  the  first  time  on  the  3d  of  May.  The  building  is  a 
fine  structure,  standing  on  the  north-east  corner  of  At- 
lantic and  Clinton  streets.  It  contains  a  large  hall  on 
the  second  floor,  and  will  seat  twelve  hundred  people. 
It  has  a  parquette  floor  and  a  gallery,  both  well 
arranged.  The  interior  is  finely  frescoed,  and  has  a 
small  stage,  a  drop-curtain  and  a  few  scenes,  better 
adapted  to  concert  purposes  than  to  the  drama.  Sev- 
eral fine  concerts  were  given  the  early  part  of  the 
season  at  this  hall.  On  October  14th,  Henrietta 
Sontag  appeared  at  the  Athenaeum.  This  was  her 
second  and  last  appearance  in  Brooklyn.  She  was 
supported  by  Sig.  Eocco  and  Paul  Jullien. 

1854.— Madame  Isidora  Clark,  an  American  prima 
donna,  and  who  for  many  years  had  been  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  gave  a  concert  at  the  Athenaeum  November 
29th.  Mr.  Henry  Appy,  the  celebrated  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Wells,  pianist,  assisted.  The  well-known  Mr. 
Henry  Timm  acted  as  conductor. 

1855. — "ThePyue  and  Harrison  English  Opera 
Troupe "  gave  their  first  concert  in  Brooklyn  at  the 
Athenaeum,  April  5th.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne*  was  assisted 
by  her  sister,  Mr.  William  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Horncastle.  The  selections  were  from  the  most  pop- 
ular operas.  The  concert  was  repeated  on  the  11th  of 
the  same  month  with  increased  attendance. 

•MisB  Lomsi  PiME  was  a  great  fevorite  with  the  American  pubHo.  At  an 
early  age,  she  was  placed  under  the  instructions  of  Sir  George  Smart.  When 
only  ten  years  old,  she  appeared  at  the  Queen's  Conoert-Eoom.  London,  and 
Eaet  with  much  applause,  and  soon  became  a  favorite  concert  singer.  In 
1847,  she  visited  Paris,  and  met  with  success.  In  1849,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  opera  at  Boulogne,  as  Armma  in  "La  Son- 
namhnla,"  and  was  greeted  with  loud  applause  on  the  faU  of  the 
mrtain.  Two  months  later,  she  performed  at  the  "  Princess's  "  Theatre, 
loniou,  as  Zeilma  in  "  Don  Giovanni."  In  1851  she  was  prima  donna 
at  tie  Haymariet  Theatre,  London.  It  was  here  that  she  first  appeared  in 
the  opera  of  "The  Crown  Diamonds,"  the  music  of  which  she  sang  with 
exquisite  taste  and  briUianoy.  Her  fame  was  now  made,  and  she  soon 
appeared,  by  request,  before  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  at  Windsor  Castle, 
and  at  Buckingham  Palace.  In  1854,  from  Liverpool,  she  embarked  for  the 
United  States,  and  made  ber  first  appearance  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  Oc- 
tober 9th,  the  same  year,  in  the  opera  of  "  La  Sonuambula."  The  theatre  was 
crowded  almost  to  sufTocation,  the  admittance  being  only  fifty  cents.  She 
made  a  most  decided  hit,  and  performed  for  several  weeks  to  crowded 

omes.  After  this,  she  traveled  through  the  States  with  like  success.  Her 
™™  "'^'^"Prano  of  ejcceUent  quality,  remarkable  for  compass  and  flexi- 
^  'y.  In  her  appearance  she  was  petite  and  blonde,  with  a  most  agreeable 
^Jpression  of  face  that  almost  sparkled  with  intelligence.  After  remaining 
m  he  States  for  three  years,  she  returned  to  England  in  1857,  and  at  the 

mm  Theatre,  London,  she  made  a  great  hit  in  ••  The  Eose  of  Castile,"  a 
1857  T?  ^^  ^'^^'  '"^'^'^^  '""^  produced  for  the  first  time,  October  29th, 
Theatr  i^"  ""*  ■'^^^' ™^° '^^"^  °''°""^®^  ■'''^°''' ■'^'"'  *°^  Covent  Garden 
1862  sh'  i  ^"^  ^^ligitM  singing  in  Wallace's  new  opera  of  "  Lurline."  In 
Mr  Vim  *  '^°  ^^^  °'  ""■'^^  KeUogg  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London. 
die'dinfe°i^°"''°'''*^°*™'"'™*'^''°  *'™y^  ^*°S  with  Miss  Pyne. 
Migtad,  1868, 63  years  old.   Miss  Pyne  was  born  in  England  in  1835. 


September  Idth,  Madame  Theresa  Parodi  made  her 
first  salutation  to  a  Brooklyn  audience  at  the  Athe- 
naeum. Madame  Amelia  Patti,  Strakosch,  Sig.  Barvidi, 
and  Mr.  Gardiner  composed  the  list  of  artists.  The 
selections  were  from  Meyerbeer's  "Prophet,"  "Casta 
Diva,"  "Norma,"  with  the  duettino  called  "Love's 
Approach,"  composed  by  William  Wallace,  and  were 
sang  by  Madame  Parodi.  * 

1856. — January  16th,  the  celebrated  Gottschalk 
gave  his  first  "  Piano-forte  Soiree  "  in  Brooklyn,  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Livingston  street.  This  gentle- 
man came  to  Brooklyn  with  a  splendid  reputation, 
which  he  had  recently  made  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
yet,  on  this  occasion,  he  performed  to  almost  empty 
benches.  He  was  a  wonderful  artist.  The  piano  in  his 
hands  seemed  like  a  spirit  of  music  that  answered  in  a 
peculiar  and  thrilling  way  to  his  fingers  as  they  floated 
over  the  keys,  as  if  by  magic.  There  was  a  melancholy 
of  tone  and  pathos  of  melody  which  at  times  he  expressed 
that  would  force  tears  to  the  eyes.  He  made  the  piano 
talk  to  you  as  the  poet  talks  in  his  written  verses. 
You  understood  his  effect  of  sounds  as  you  understand 
the  forms  of  words.  He  could  express  sentiments  so 
strongly  and  picture  the  descriptive  so  vividly  that 
one  could  almost  see  the  colors  of  the  sunset,  and  hear 
the  ripplings  of  water,  see  the  flashings  of  the  light- 
ning and  hear  the  mutterings  of  the  thunder,  the 
swayings  of  the  forest  in  the  storm,  and  the  meanings 
of  the  afdicted.  If  ever  the  human  soul  was  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  the  fingers  upon  an  instrument, 
Gottschalk  attained  the  height  of  that  expression  f 

*  This  lady  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Pasta,  who  was  the  most  prominent 
of  all  lyric  tragediennes.  She  was  to  the  operatic  stage  what  Siddons  was 
io  the'  dramatic  stage.  Parodi  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  London,  April  10th,  1849,  in  "Norma,"  and  achieved  a 
perfect  success.  A  critic,  who  used  to  write  many  years  ago  for  the  New 
Torhtr,  a  weekly  paper,  over  the  nomi  de  plume  of  "D  ",  and  was  present  at 
her  deiwi,  describes  her  performance  in  the  following  terms:  "I  weU  re- 
member the  eager  scrutiny  which  the  whole  performance  underwent,  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  Pasta  leaven  it  contained,  and  how  far  her  Norma 
would  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Grisi,  the  acknowledged  great  •  diva ;' 
but  Parodi's  interpretation  was  entirely  different  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  Grisi.  There  was  more  of  the  lovely  yet  slighted  woman,  and  less  of 
the  tragic  queen  about  it.  Not  only  were  the  great  outlines  of  the  character 
more  strongly  developed,  but  all  of  the  nicer  shades  were  flUed  in  with  more 
artistic  skill  and  dramatic  effect,  which  gave  tone  and  coloring  to  the  whole 
picture.  In  this  the  teaching  of  Pasta  and  the  great  scholarship  of  Parodi 
were  alike  evident.  There  was  the  same  beauty  of  declamation  in  the  reci- 
tative, the  same  frequent  sacrifice,  though  but  momentary,  of  composer  to 
author,  and  the  same  abandon  of  style  which  her  great  teacher  had  manifested 
in  her  own  wonderful  performances." 

Madame  Parodi  arrived  in  New  York  City,  October  26th,  1860.  and  made 
her  appearance  under  Max  Maretzek,  Nov.  4th,  1860.  She  was  warmly 
received  by  the  New  York  press,  and  was  frequently  compared  to  Grisi. 
Her  voice  was  pure  and  sympathetic,  with  a  fine  quality  preserved  through- 
out. She  was  not  briUiant  in  execution,  but  she  put  in  those  embeUish- 
.ments  that  attracted,  for  the  reason  that  they  belonged  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  music,  and  not  to  mere  tricks  of  the  voice  to  gain  applause.  She  pos- 
sessed an  inteneot  that  gave  great  power  and  artistic  thought  and  weight  to 
her  conception  of  character— just  such  a  mind  as  could  grasp  the  meanings 
of  such  a  character  as  Lady  Macbeth,  and  expound  the  meanings  of  deep 
thoughts.  She  had  »  fine  figure,  and  a  face  better  fitted  to  the  work  of  a 
tragic  actress  than  a  prima  donna,  to  whom  we  generaUy  look  for  voice-cul- 
ture only,  and  not  to  those  mental  acquirements  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  a  great  actor  or  actress .  On  leaving  the  theatre,  one  was  more 
apt  to  remember  Parodi  as  the  great  actress,  than  as  the  great  singer. 

t  This  great  genius  of  the  piano  was  bom  in  New  Orleans  in  1829,  and 
died  at  Tijuca,  a  plateau,  about  two  miles  from  Eio,  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869. 
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On  the  33d  of  January,  Louisa  Pyne  made  another 
visit  to  the  Athenssum.  January  39th,  Grottschalk  made 
his  second  attempt  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  people  of  Brooklyn  redeemed  their 
reputation  for  musical  culture  by  giving  him  a  fine  re- 
ception and  a  full  house.  February  33d,  Louisa  Pyne, 
Gottschalk  and  Paul  JuUien  all  appeared  at  the  Athe- 
n£eum.  May  8th,  Madame  La  Grange  and  Gottschalk 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Athenseum.  Oct.  15th,  La 
Grange  gave  her  second  concert  at  the  same  hall.  On 
the  33d,  Parodi,  Gottschalk,  Tamberlini,  Bernaidi  and 
Morini  all  appeared  at  the  same  concert  at  the  Athe- 
naeum. Selections  were  given  from  Eossini,  Donizetti, 
Verdi,  Ballini  and  Malibran.  This  was  the  greatest 
display  of  musical  genius  that  had  ever  appeared  on  the 
same  night  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

December  1st,  Thalberg  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  Brooklyn. 

1857. — January  5th,  Mr.  William  Mason,  an 
American  pianist  of  fine  ability,  captivated  his  hearers 
at  the  Athenseum.  On  the  16th,  Gottschalk  gave  a 
concert  at  the  same  hall,  assisted  by  Parodi,  Cora  Wil- 
horst,  and  Madame  Amelia  Patti.  February  5th,  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe.  March  14th,  Carl  Prox 
gave  what  he  called  a  "  Philharmonic  Soiree,"  at  the 
Athenseum.  April  4th,  Ole  Bull,  the  great  violinist, 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Athenseum  to  a  crowded  house. 
April  30th,  many  of  the  first  citizens  of  Brooklyn  gave 
a  grand  complimentary  concert  to  Miss  Louisa  Pyne, 
at  the  Athenaeum.  Every  seat  in  the  house  was 
filled. 

Philharmonic  Society  .—On  Monday  evening, 
April  13th,  1857,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  at  the  Brooklyn  Athensum,  to  organ- 
ize a  Philharmonic  Society.  The  Hon.  Judge  Green- 
wood was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Luther  B.  Wyman, 
Esq.,  was  appointed  secretary.  Judge  Greenwood 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  alluded  to  the  power- 
ful influence  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  music,  and 
tendered  his  hearty  co-operation  with  the  gentlemen 
present  in  the  formation  of  an  institution  so  much  re- 
quired in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Professor  Raymond 
then  offered  a  set  of  resolutions,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  the  first  duty  of  every  community  was  to  advance 
its  own  moral  and  spiritual  condition;  and,  that  the 
most  effective  measure  to  tb4s  end  was  an  institution  of 
pure  and  elevated  recreation  for  the  people,  and  no  other 
institution  could  so  perfectly  accomplish  the  object  as 
one  devoted  to  the  sublime  Art  of  Music.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  a  plan  of  organization  and 
constitution ;  consisted  of  Eobert  R.  Raymond,  John 
Greenwood,  Luther  B.  Wyman,  and  Edward  White- 
house. 

May  5th,  a  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  same 
place.  A  Board  of  Directors  was  immediately  formed, 
elected  to  serve  for  one  year,  cousisting  of  Edward 
Whitehouse,  Charles  Christmas,  Robert  R.  Raymond, 


Luther  B.  Wyman,  A.  Cooke  Hull,  L.  S.  Burnham 
John  Greenwood,  P.  K.  Weizel,  Alfred  Large,  George 
0.  Ripley,  W.  M.  Newell,  Charles  Congdon,  Samuel 
Sloan,  H.  Mayren,  Henry  F.  Vail,  Robert  M.  Berdell, 
E.  D.  Plympton,  William  Pool,  Luke  W.  Thomas, 
David  M.  Stone,  R.  H.  Tucker,  Lea  Luqueer,  George 
G.  Hastings,  and  C.  M.  Congreve.  Luther  B.  Wyman 
was  elected  President;  Edward  Whitehouse,  1st  Vice- 
President;  John  Greenwood,  2d  Vice-President;  Rob- 
ert R.  Raymond,  Secretary,  and  A.  Cooke  Hull,  Treas- 
urer. 

The  society's  first  concert  took  place  at  the  Athe- 
naeum on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  14th,  1857.  Con- 
ductor, Theo.  Eisfeld  ;  leader,  J.  Noll ;  under  whose 
skillful  management  the  following  interesting  pro- 
gramme was  performed : 

Past  I. 

Erada — Symphony,  No.  3 BeethoTen 

Mear  ye,  Israd,  from  "Elijah" Mendelssohn 

Miss  Henkeetta  Behbend. 
Concerto  for  Cornet-a-Fiston Sohreiber 

L.    SCHHEIBEB. 

paet  n. 

Buy  Bias — Overture Mendelssohn 

Ave  Maria — Comet-a-piskm Schubert 

Tj.  Sohsklbkh. 

Aria  from  "  Linda" Donizetti 

Miss  H.  Behbend. 
Oberon — Overture Weber 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  forty  excellent  musicians. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity;  the 
concert  was  a  perfect  success,  and  was  followed  by  an- 
other, December  13. 

1858. — TJie  Haydn  Quartet  Olub  gave  four  con- 
certs at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  January  30.  Third 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  took  place  at  the  Athe- 
naeum, Madame  de  Lussan,  soprano;  Aptommas,  harp; 
and  full  orchestra  of  forty  instruments,  with  Theo. 
Eisfeld  as  director.  Symphony  No.  7,  Beethoven,  was 
performed. 

The  Broohlyn  Harmonic  Society,  composed  of  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  societies  of  Brooklyn,  with 
Carl  Prox  as  director,  gave  their  first  concert  at  the 
Polytechnic.  Selections  from  several  of  the  best  com- 
posers were  given. 

October  1st,  at  the  Athenseum,  Sig.  Strakosch,witha 
portion  of  the  Italian  opera  troupe  from  New  York, 
gave  a  concert.  Madame  Pauline  Colson,  Brignoli,  La 
Bactta  and  Amodio  made  up  the  list  of  singers.  The 
first  concert  of  the  second  season  of  the  Philharmonic 
was  given  October  30th,  with  Madame  Gazzanigaas the 
soprano  of  the  occasion.* 

*  Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  condense  mnoh  that  had  been  prepared 
concerning  the  PhUharmonic.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  since  1877,  five  or 
more  concerts  have  been  given  every  year.  At  present  the  season  con- 
sists of  twenty  performances— eight  concerts,  eight  public  rehearsals,  and 
four  matinees. 

Performances  were  given  in  the  Brooklyn  Athenfflum  till  1862;  smoe 
then  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  first  president  was  Mr.  Lnther  B. 
Wyman,  who  held  the  office  untU  his  death  ;  since  when  Mr.  Henry  *- 
Sheldon  has  been   president.    Theodore  Eisfeld  was  the  first  oonduclor, 
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Italian  Opera  in  Brooklyn.— The  first  per- 

formaBce   took  place    at    the  Athenseum,    Saturday, 
November    30th.     A    stage    had    been    erected    at 
the  west  end  of  the  room,  furnished  with  scenery,  foot- 
lights and  drop  curtain.     The  stage  was  about  thirty 
feet  wide  inside  of  the  proscenium,  by  twenty-two  feet 
deep;  and,  although  small  and  cramped,  in  comparison 
ivith  the  required  amount  of  space,  when  all  the  char- 
acters and  chorus  were  on  the  stage ;   still  that  could 
well  be  oTerlooked  in  the  exciting  thought  that  Brook- 
lyn had  really  reached  an  Italian  opera  performance. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn, 
aad  caused  at  the  time  quite  a  sensation  among  the 
giti   The  following  is  the  programme  in  full : 
BEOOKLYN  ATHEN^UM. 
Saturday,  November  20ih,  1858. 
Italian  Opera,  performed  with  Chorus,  Orchestra,  Costumes. 
A  Special  Stage, 
with  new  scenery  and  footlights,  having  been  bnilt  and  painted 
by  Allegri  and  Calyo. 
Picoolomini,    Grazzaniga,    Formes,  Florenza,  Tamaro,  Mag- 

giorochi. 
Doors  open  at  7.30  ;  opera  commences  at  8  o'clock. 
The  performance  will  commence  with  the  second  act  of 
"The  Daughteb  op  the  Regiment,  " 
Preceded  by  an  overture— Orchestra. 

Mile.  Piccolomini,  Carl  Formes,  Tamaro,  Marra. 
To  be  followed  by  the  second  act  of 

"LtrCKEZIA     BOBGIA.  " 

Gazzaniga,  Florenza,  Tamaro. 

Previous  to  "  Luoretia  Borgia,"  the  orchestra  will  perform  the 
overture  to  "  Der  Freisohutz."  The  performance  to  conclude 
with  the  entire  opera  of 

' '  La  Sekva  Padkona.  " 
Mile.  Piccolomini,  as  the  Housemaid. 

During  tbe.comic  particcio  of  "La  Serva  Padrona,"  will  be  in- 
troduced "  The  Quarrelling  Duette, "  from  Auber's  comic  opera 
of  "The  Mason  and  the  Locksmith,"  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
opera,  "  The  Piccolomini  Waltz,"  especially  composed  for  her 
by  Signer  Muzio.  Previous  to  "  La  Serva  Padrona,"  the  orches- 
tra will  perform  the  overture  of  "  Massaniello." 

Beserved  seats,  $2.50.     General  Admission,  $1.50. 
Cabd  to  the  Beooklyn  Public. 

As  one-third  of  the  Atheuajum  will  be  occupied  by  the  stage, 
there  will  be  lost  over  three  hundred  seats.  In  view  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  of  the  great  expense  attending  the  performance, 
the  price  charged  will  not  be  remunerative  to  the  director.  His 
principal  motive,  however,  in  giving  opera  in  Brooklyn,  is  to 
stimulate  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  toward  hastening  the  rapid 
oonstraotion  of  the  contemplated  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
which,  Mr.  UUman  trusts,  will  be  closely  united,  under  one 
management,  with  that  of  New  York. 

NoTember  25th,  the  second  operatic  occasion,  was 
the  performance  of  The  BarKere  di  Seviglia.     Madame 

rn!'''™"f '.°^'''  Bergmann  was  conauctor  for  1865-6;  Theodore  Thomas 
iTor  ,™  "^  "^'""™=  "^^l  BergmauB  again,  1870-1873;  Theodore 
40  Wnl  ■.  "  '""^  VKnent  time.  The  orchestra  at  first  numhered 
m    Z  'f'^«^^  *<>«=«  is  100.  and  Is,  on  some  ocoasioi 


.  Lyman  8,  Buimham;  2nd 


on  some  occasions,   increased  to 

1st    vice-presi- 

vioe-president,  Frederic  CromweU  :  treas- 


aimrrnZ   S'  ■i^"''*'''    =°<'''«*'"'y.    Benj.'T.  FrothinghamrJohrT. 
lism  H'Hnlfw.    ;  "'•  ■^'"'™  H.  CromweU,  John  D.  ElweU.  Wil- 
awsiteHoratfn'pT'^™   °-  ^'^^-  ^'^^^^'^"^  A.  Ward,  F.    H.  Cowper- 
Rmr*  O  ^1    .^-  '°^-  ^-  HoUrook,  Frederick  D.  Blake, 
en..„  ■„.\^-*'™*>=«.W.W.  Goodrich,  WiUiam  B.  KendaU, 


John  F. 
0.  T.  Christ- 


608611,  Ohannno.  T     -""""uu,  niuiam  a.  cenaaii,  u.  t.  onrlst- 

^*iiigiam  ^''™''''  ^-  =*"^«^".    Herbert  Seymour,  John   S, 


La  Bord  (from  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Paris),  Ro- 
sina;  assisted  by  Maggio,  Rochi,  Florenza,  Lorini, 
Dubruie,  Collotti  and  Morra ;  director,  Muzio. 

On  the  first  evening,  the  audience,  though  brilliant 
in  fashion,  was  not  so  full  as  on  the  last  occasion. 
The  price  having  been  reduced  to  $1.50  for  reserved 
seats,  and  $1.00  for  general  admission,  gave  more  satis- 
faction to  the  Brooklyn  public.  On  both  occasions  the 
performance  was  very  fine.  The  entire  company  was 
from  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music.  Madame  La 
Bord  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  although  Pico- 
lomini  had  just  been  creating  a  grea,t  furore  in  New 
York,  La  Bord  at  once  became  the  favorite  with  the 
audience,  which  she  justly  deserved,  for  she  was  in 
many  respects  the  far  superior  artist. 

1859. — The  third  concert  of  the  second  season  of 
the  Philharmonic  took  place,  June  39th,  at  Athenaeum; 
Miss  Maria  S.  Brainard,  soprano.  February  l7th.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Greenfield,  the  "  black  swan,"  a  colored 
woman,  who  Jiad  sung  with  great  success  in  Europe, 
gave  her  first  concert  in  Brooklyn.  Miss  Greenfield 
possessed  a  sweet  and  powerful  soprano  voice  of  great 
compass,  executed  well,  and  sang  with  good  taste. 
Among  her  selections  were  the  cavatina  from  the  opera  of 
"Ernani,"  Visions  of  Rest,  from  "Trovatore,"  and 
others  from  the  best  composers.  She  gave  several  con- 
certs in  this  city,  and  drew  good  houses.  March  5th, 
Madame  De  Lussan,  and  March  16th,  Madame  Gaz- 
zaniga, were  the  sopranos  at  the  two  Philharmonic  con- 
certs. The  Philharmonic  this  season  tendered  a  com- 
plimenty  concert  to  Madame  Gazzaniga,  for  which  Sig. 
Steffani  Amadio  and  Carl  Formes  volunteered. 

I860. — This  season  was  filled  up  with  several 
good  concerts.  The  Philharmonic  Society  had  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  its  popularity  that  the  Brooklyn 
Athenseum  was  no  longer  large  enough  to  hold  the 
number  that  flocked  to  the  rehearsals  and  concerts. 
The  purpose  of  having  an  Academy  of  Music  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn  incited  the  people  to  foster  the  Phil- 
harmonic, which  had  also  become  the  fashionable  re- 
sort. The  Academy  of  Music  (of  which  a  full  history 
will  be  found  in  the  dramatic  chapter  of  this  book), 
was  the  offspring  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

1861. — The  first  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  that 
was  given  at  the  Academy  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  19th,  1861.  Madame  Colson,  Signer 
Ferri,  and  Mr.  L.  Schreiber  were  among  the  artists, 
with  an  orchestra  of  sixty  performers.  Theo.  Eisfeld, 
conductor,  and  Mr.  J.  Noll,  leader. 

January  33d,  the  first  Italian  opera  performance  was 
given  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  This  was  termed  the 
"Inauguration  of  the  first  season  of  six  nights.'' 
The  opera  originally  selected  for  the  opening  night 
was  "Traviata,"  but  the  directors  of  the  Academy  object- 
ed to  the  story  of  the  opera,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  of  a  moral  character  (?).  The  management  were 
forced  to  produce  in  its  place,  Mercandante's  II  Oiu- 
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ramento  (the  curse),  Elasir  (1st  time),  Madame  Col- 
son;  Bianca,  Miss  A.  Phillips;  Viscardo,  Sig.  Brig- 
noli ;  Manfredo,  Sig.  Ferri ;  conductor  and  director, 
Sig.  Mnzia.  This  was  a  great  musical  occasion  for  Brook- 
lyn, as  the  house  was  packed  from  parquette  to  dome 
with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fashionable  audiences 
that  ever  graced  a  theatre.  The  opera  was  beautifully 
placed  upon  the  stage,  with  new  scenery,  properties  and 
costumes.  Madame  Oolson  appeared  to  her  best  ad- 
Tantage.  Her  pure  Tocalizations,  and  the  finest  of 
execution,  together  with  her  fine  acting,  were  worthy  of 
the  applause  she  received.  Miss  Phillips  seemed  to 
feel  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  captivated 
her  hearers  with  her  fresh  and  powerful  contralto 
voice  ;  while  Brignoli's  fine  tenor  voice  held  the  at- 
tention of  his  audience  as  if  they  were  in  a  dream. 
Ferri  was  a  fine  actor,  and  appeared  to  great  advantage 
in  the  part  of  Manfredo.  The  orchestra,  though  small, 
only  twenty-seven  pieces,  did  their  work  well,  under 
the  leadership  of  Sig.  Muzio.  Price  of  admission, 
11.00;   reserved  seats,  II.  50. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  present  was  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  wife  of  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  accompanied  by  her  sons.  The  party  occupied 
one  of  the  private  boxes,  and  divided  the  attention  of 
the  audience. 

January  26th,  second  opera-night,  with  the  debut 
of  a  new  prima  donna.  Miss  Isabella  Hinkley,  on 
which  occasion  was  produced  Donizetti's  opera  of  "Lu- 
cia de  Lammermoor" :  Lucia,  Miss  Hinkley ;  Edgardo, 
Sig.  Stefani ;  Ashton,  Sig.  Ferri ;  Ramundo,  Sig.  Co- 
letti. 

Miss  Hinkley*  made  her  first  appearance  in  New 
York  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  Wednesday  evening 
previous.  It  was  admitted  by  the  entire  press  of 
New  York,  that  she  was  a  success,  and  a  young  lady  of 
great  promise.  Her  appearance  met  with  the  warmest 
encouragement.  It  was  so  rare  a  thing  to  have  an 
American  prima  donna,  that  all  present  felt  that  a 
generous  warmth  of  encouragement  was  no  more  than' 
proper.  Her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano,  reaching  readily 
to  high  0,  in  alt,  clear  and  ringing  in  the  upper  re- 
gister, and  with  an  uncommon  quality  of  chest  and 
lower  tones.  Her  careful  training  was  evident  in  the 
manner  she  changed  from  the  lower  to  the  middle 
register,  and  the  clear  delicacy  with  which  the  ex- 
treme high  notes  were  enunciated,  while  the  staccato 
upper  passages  were  remarkably  well  done. 

*  Mise  HiNKLET  was  the  daughter  of  a,  physician  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Her 
father  saw  that  his  daughter  poBsesBed  a  fine  soprano  voice,  and  while  she 
was  quite  young,  placed  her  under  the  best  instructors  in  his  vicinity.  He 
died  before  she  had  attained  to  any  great  proficiency  in  her  difficult  art. 
Her  mother,  feeling  that  her  daughter  should  pxirsne  her  studies,  took  her 
to  Italy  to  complete  her  musical  education.  She  remained  there  for  over 
two  years,  receiving  instructions  from  some  of  the  best  masters,  and  .ap- 
peared in  opera  in  several  European  cities.  On  her  return  to  this  country, 
she  appeared  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  1861,  she  became  the  wife  of 
Sig.  Susini.  She  died  of  typhoid  fever,  at  her  residence  in  New  York  City, 
July  6th,  1862.  Her  sudden  death  was  a  great  shock  to  her  friends  and  the 
musical  pubUo.  No  American  prima  donna  ever  before  or  since  has  ap- 
peared, possessed  of  so  many  of  the  requisites  for  the  operatic  stage. 


January  38th,  third  opera  night  at  the  Academy, 
"The  Sicilian  Vespers''  was  performed,  with  Colson, 
Brignoli,  Ferri,  Susini,  and  Coletti  in  the  cast.  Janu- 
ary 30th,  fourth  night,  "II  Trovatore,"  with  Miss 
Hinkley  as  Leonora,  and  Miss  Phillips  as  Azu- 
cena.  This  was  something  new  to  have  the  two  prin- 
cipal characters  represented  by  American  artists.  Mies 
Phillips'  acting  and  singing  in  the  "Gipsy  Mother" 
were  remarkably  fine.  Her  full,  rich  voice  and  vocali- 
zation were  exhibited  to  great  advantage  in  the  "  Stride 
la  Vampa,"  and  so  completely  did  her  dramatic  inten- 
sity carry  away  her  audience  that  she  was  summoned 
before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the  opera. 

Brooklyn,  at  this  time,  was  having  three  opera  nights 
per  week,  while  New  York  had  to  be  satisfied  with  two. 
This  caused  considerable  comment  by  the  New  York 
press. 

February  1st,  the  opera  of  "  Martha "  was  per- 
formed, with  Colson  in  her  great  original  character 
of  Lady  Henrietta.  February  5th,  the  "Barber  of 
Seville,"  with  Miss  Hinkley  as  Rosena.  February 
9th,  "Ernani" — Elvira,  Madame  Colson;  with  the 
last  act  of  "  Lucia  Lammermoor" — Lucia,  Miss 
Hinkley.  So  great  was  the  success  of  the  first  season, 
that  Sig.  Muzio  was  induced  immediately  to  commence 
six  additional  nights.  February  12th,  "Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia," with  Signorina  Elena  as  Lucrezia.  This  lady 
was  one  of  Sig.  Garcia's  pupils,  and  was  a  success. 
February  15th,  eighth  opera  night,  and  Miss  Hinkley 
as  Leonora.  February  19th,  "Mr.  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera," — Anelia,  Madame  Colson;  Oscar,  Miss  Hink- 
ley. This  opera  and  "Trovatore"  were  both 
performed  in  the  United  States  before  they  were  in 
England.  The  "  Masked  Ball"  was  repeated  on  Feb- 
ruary 33d.  On  the  36th,  "1  Pnritani;"  March  2d, 
"  Don  Giovanni ;"  March  5th,  the  first  appearance  of 
Miss  Louisa  Kellogg  in  Brooklyn, 

ElGOLETTO, 
Witli  the  following  cast : 

Oilda Miss  Kellogg 

Magdalena Miss  Phillips 

Due  of  Mantua, Sig.  Stigalli 

Bigoldto, Sig.  Ferri 

Sparafucik Sig.  OoUetti 

Miss  Kellogg  was  the  third  American  lady  who  made 
her  dfebut  this  season  as  a  prima  donna.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  harvest  of  fine  singers  reaped  from  Ameri- 
can soil  that  the  public  did  not  expect,  and  up  to  this 
time  has  not  been  equaled.  Miss  Kellogg  at  onee  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  the  public. 

March  9th,  the  fourteenth  opera  night,  and  benefit 
of  Miss  Hinkley,— iVorwa,  Colson;  Adelgia,  Miss 
Hinkley.  The  performance  on  this  occasion  con- 
cluded with  Miss  Kellogg  as  Gilda,  in  one  act  of 
"  Rigoletto."  Thus  ended  the  first  opera  season  m  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  with  the  receipts  averaging  $2,300 
per  night,  while  they  did  not  reach  $1,600  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 
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T!][e  PUlharmonic  Soeieti/ and.  these  performances  of 
the  Italian  opera  had  established  a  taste  for  music  in 
Brooklp,  which  has  increased  in  its  growth  every  year; 
until  Brooklyn  is  looked  upon  by  all  operatic  and 
concert  managers  as  being  the  most  appreciative  city 
in  the  Union,  and  where  they  are  always  certain  of  re- 
plenishing their  coffers.  Prom  1861  to  1883,  all  the 
great  lyric  artists  that  have  appeared  in  New  York 
City  have,  also,  appeared  in  Brooklyn,  and  frequently 
with  a  greater  monetary  success  than  in  any  other  city 
of  the  Union.  Having  now  pictured  the  first  strug- 
gling efforts  for  the  establishment  of  music  in  the  "  City 
of  Churches,"  we  are  compelled,  for  the  want  of  space, 
to  notice  only  the  most  prominent  musical  events  that 
have  occurred  up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  in 
brief. 

March  Mth,  Mr.  George  P.  Bristow,  son  of  the 
Mr.  Bristow  mentioned  in  the  early  parts  of  this 
article,  performed  at  the  Acadenry  his  oratorio  of 
"  Praise  to  God,"  with  a  full  chorus  of  two  hundred 
picked  voices.  April  9th,  Sig.  Muzio's  opera  troupe 
appeared  for  three  nights  at  the  Academy.  Madame 
Colson,  Miss  Hinkley,  and  Miss  Kellogg  were  the  stars 
of  the  occasion. 

May  18th,  the  Philarmonic  Society  gave  a  "  Grand 
Extra  Concert "  at  the  Academy,  in  aid  of  the  "  Patri- 
otic Relief  Fund."  Miss  Hinkley,  Miss  Kellogg,  Sig. 
Brignoli,  Mr.  Schreiber,  Mr.  George  Warren,  and 
others  volunteered.  George  P.  Morris,  the  poet,  wrote 
a  song  for  the  occasion,  entited  "The  Union,  Eight 
or  Wrong;"  music  by  Muzio,  and  sang  by  Miss  Hmk- 
ley, 

1862.— January  10th,  the  first  grand  opera  night, 
"II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,"  Miss  Hinkley  and  Sig. 
Brignoli  in  the  leading  parts.  This  season,  "  II  Tro- 
vatore,"  "Martha,"  «La  Favorita,"  "Betty," and  other 
first-class  operas  were  performed,  with  Miss  Hinkley 
and  Miss  Kellogg  the  favorite  prima  donnas.  May  1st, 
Mrs.  Grace  brought  before  the  Brooklyn  public,  at  the 
Athen^m,  Miss  CarJotta  Patti.  Miss  Emelia  J. 
Jioughton  made  her  dgbut  at  the  Academy,  as  Violetta. 

October  3d,  a  musical  and  dramatic  performance  was 
given  at  the  Athenaeum  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison  performed  the 
part  of  Fazio,  to  Miss  Osgood's  Eianca.  Mr.  John 
J.  Wetz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Abbot,  and  Mrs.  Prior 
au  volunteered,  and  took  prominent  parts  in  the  mu- 
sical programme. 

Nov.  35th,  Madame  Guerrabella  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Academy  as  Leonora.  On  the  37th, 
ym  Lonni  as  Norma.  Dec.  4th,  Mile.  A.  Cordier 
lyrah,  with  new  scenery  and  costumes.  Many 
s  c     °^™'  ""'''  performed  this  season  with  great 


^S'Z^^'''"'^^  ^^^'  ^'^"  g^^^  his  first  opera- 
s     ot  the  new  season,  with  Miss  Kellogg  as  Pad- 


Una,  making  her  first  of  a  series  of  farewell  perform- 
ances, prior  to  her  departure  to  Europe.*  This  season 
the  German  Opera  Troupe  gave  several  performances, 
with  partial  success.  March  19th  was  Max  Maretzek's 
first  night  of  his  Troupe.  On  this  occasion.  Mile.  Or- 
tolan! Brignoli  appeared  as  Violetta.  This  artiste 
had  made  considerable  reputation  abroad,  but  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  she  deserved  in  this  country. 
She  -was  petite  and  very  graceful,  had  a  good  voice,  and 
was  quite  charming  as  an  actress.  After  this  lady  fol- 
lowed Madame  Guerrabella  as  Amelia  in  the  "Masked 
Ball,"  and  Miss  Kellogg  as  Martha. 

November  4th,  Mrs.  "Van  Zandt  (Miss  Jennie  Blitz), 
a  lady  who  had  resided  in  Brooklyn  nearly  all  her  life, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  Brooklyn  at  a  concert 
given  at  the  Academy,  and  when  the  curtain  fell  upon 
her  performance,  she  stood  an  accepted  artist  and 
favorite,  f    It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  since  the  open- 

*  Claka  Louise  Kellogg  won  her  way  into  public  esteem  by  hard 
work  and  a  soul  devotion  to  her  glorious  art,  and  occupies  at  the  present 
time  the  proudest  position  ever  reached  by  an  American  singer.  The 
forcing  process  so  well  known  to  speculative  management  was  never  ap- 
plied to  her.  She  was  of  a  purely  natural  growth,  and,  step  by  step,  has 
made  her  way  up  the  rounds  until  she  is  an  acknowledged  triumph,  and 
in  every  sense  an  ornament  of  the  lyric  stage. 

Her  fame  preceded  her  to  Europe,  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  principal 
opera-houses  for  her,  as  to  the  most  honored  guest.  She  sang  before  the 
worshipers  of  the  great  Patti,  Nilsson  and  Lucca,  and  stiU  retired  covered 
with  laurels.  The  brothers  Strakosch,  while  hunting  in  Europe  for  their 
annual  novelty,  could  find  no  singer  abroad  more  desirable  as  a  means  of 
cia-Atlantic  speculation  than  the  fair  young  American.  This  was  turning 
the  tables  ;  they  sent  to  catch  a,  foreign  songster,  and  brought  home  a 
native  bird.  It  takes  but  a  few  words  to  explain  her  abilities  as  a  singer. 
"She  does  not  astonish  you;  she  does  what  is  far  better— she  delights  you." 
She  is  natural  in  every  particular  of  voice-management.  She  is  sympathetic, 
and  has  an  almost  faultless  method,  and  while  we  cannot  say  that  she  is  a 
dramatic  artist  of  any  startling  effects,  we  always  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  quiet  style  of  acting,  which  leaves  a  good  impression  upon  her 
audience.  As  any  one  can  admire  a  rose  or  a  lily,  or  can  be  impressed 
with  the  glory  of  a  sunset,  or  feel  awe-struck  with  the  grandeur  of  an 
Alpine  scene,  so  it  is  with  native  worth  on  the  stage.  An  audience  is 
magnetized  just  as  promptly  and  as  truly  by  the  flash  of  genius;  and  the 
popular  heart  always  knows  when  it  is  thrilled  in  sympathy  with  the  true 
genius  of  song,  and  appreciates  its  real  value,  and  the  power  that  breathes 
it  forth,  as  the  humble  Swiss  peasant  appreciates  the  sublimity  of  his 
mountains  of  eternal  snow. 

t  Mbs.  Van  Zandt  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York,  January  1st,  1845. 
She  studied  in  New  York  under  Sig.  Barili  and  Sig.  AbeUa.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  upon  the  stage  at  a  concert  a  few  months  previous  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy.  Her  complete  success  before  crowded  houses,  composed 
of  the  musical  dilettanti  and  the  best  critics,  more  than  sustained  the  an- 
ticipation of  those  who  had  frecjuently  heard  her  in  private.  The  press 
spoke  of  her  efforts  as  delicately  artistic  performances,  and  predicted  for 
her  a  glorious  future,  which  has  been  fulfilled.  Subsequently  she  appeared 
in  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  with  increased  success.  In  1865  she  went 
to  Milan,  and  there  placed  herself  for  instruction  under  the  weU-known 
Lampart6,  Her  progress  was  so  great  that  she  was  soon  offered  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Copenhagen,  where  she  appeared  with  the 
most  flattering  success.  After  this  she  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
the  Russian  Government  to  sing  during  the  winter  months  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House.  In  the  winter  of  1867  and  1868  she  appeared  for  five  months 
at  the  far-famed  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  the  furo7-e  she  there  created  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Gye,  the  manager  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  London,  where  she  appeared  in  April,  1868,  making  a  great 
hit  in  "Don  Giovanni,"  and  proving  herself  a  most  fascinating  Zerlina. 
She  was  here  engaged  for  the  seasons  of  1869  and  1870.  After  this,  she  was 
engaged  by  Gye  for  a  lengthened  tour  "through  Great  Britain,  visiting 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  all  the  large  cities,  receiving  marked  at- 
tention and  favors  wherever  she  went.  After  winning  many  laurels 
abroad,  during  her  absence  of  six  years,  she  returned  to  her  native  city. 
New  York.  She  was  immediately  engaged  by  Mr.  Rosa  as  a  prima  donna 
soprano  for  the  I'arepa  Rosa's  "Grand  English  Opera  Troupe,"  and  made 
her  first  appearances  in  English  opera  on  the  9th  of  October,  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Music.  Balfe's  opera  of  "Satanella"  was  chosen  for  the 
occasion;  Madame  Van  Zandt  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  the 
press  spoke  of  her  In  the  highest  terms. 
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ing  of  tlie  Academy  of  Music,  in  less  than  three  years, 
no  less  than  four  American  prima  donnas  made  their 
first  great  success  in  Brooklyn,  and  were  recognized 
whercTcr  else  they  went,  as  artists  of  marked  abilities. 
The  residue  of  this  season  was  filled  up  with  many 
fine  operatic  performances.  The  Philharmonic  con- 
certs were  attended  by  crowds  of  people,  and,  on  many 
occasions,  even  the  Academy  was  not  large  enough  to 
accommodate  them. 

1864. — The  most  important  event  this  season  in 
the  opera  line,  was  the  first  appearance  in  Brooklyn 
of  Mrs.  Jennie  Van  Zandt  on  the  operatic  stage,  which 
took  place  November  19th,  she  having  made  her  d^but 
at  the  N"ew  York  Academy  a  few  evenings  previous. 
She  chose  the  part  of  Gilda  in  "  Eigoletto. "  On  both 
occasions  her  success  was  decided. 

Madame  Van  Zandt  is  still  popular  with  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Her  voice  still  retains  its  freshness  and 
many  beauties  of  execution,  and  wherever  she  appears, 
in  concert  or  opera,  she  is  welcomed  with  all  the  marks 
of  respect  and  approval. 

In  the  season  of  1864,  Signora  Carozzi  Zucha  per- 
formed frequently  at  the  Academy  in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia," 
"  Don  Giovanni,"  "  II  Polinto  "  and  "  Don  Sebastian". 
This  same  season  Miss  Kellogg  made  a  great  impression 
in  the  character  of  Marguerita  in  "  Paust,"  drawing 
immense  houses  whenever  she  appeared. 

After  the  advent  of  three  such  American  artistes  as 
Miss  Hinkley,  Mrs.  Van  Zandt  and  Miss  Kellogg,  it  is 
impossible  for  foreigners  to  say  that  this  country  has 
not  produced  artists  of  high  merit;  which  fact  they 
should  ever  feel  ready  to  admit,  and  of  which  every 
American  should  feel  justly  proud. 

As  years  have  passed,  the  Philharmonic  Society  has 
increased  in  public  favor,  and  no  musical  organization 
in  America  can  compare  with  it  for  the  great  work  it 
has  done  in  building  up  a  refined  taste  for  music.  The 
society  has  always  kept  its  faith  with  the  public  by 
giving  the  best  talent  they  could  obtain,  whether  native 
or  foreign,  vocal  or  instrumental.  To  one  gentleman 
in  particular  are  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  indebted  for 
the  great  success  of  this  society  and  the  progress  of 
music  in  Brooklyn.  This  gentleman  was  Luther  B. 
Wymast,  and  to  this  statement  no  one  can  take  excep- 
tion. If  any  man  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
music  in  Brooklyn  deserves  a  recognition  and  bio- 
graphic mention,  it  is  he. 

Lothek  B.  Wyman.— This  gentleman  was  bom  in  Massaohu- 
setts,  in  February,  1805.  He  passed  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
life  on  his  father's  farm.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Boston, 
and  soon  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  He  possessed  a  superior  bass  voice,  and  with  some 
hard  work  in  its  culture,  he  gained  the  position  of  one  of  its 
principal  solo  singers,  and  frequently  appeared  in  public,  and 
was  spoken  of  as  a  careful  and  painstaking  artist. 

In  1830,  he  started  West.  On  arriving  at  Troy,  a  friend  took 
him  to  see  the  then  just  completed  Erie  Canal,  and  here,  by  ac- 
cident, he  met  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Warren, 


who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  This  caused  him  to  remain  in 
Troy,  where  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  Troy 
Towboat  Company.  He  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  Troy  when 
he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  choir  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years.  Subse- 
quently, and  for  several  months  prior  to  his  departure  for  New 
York,  he  became  quite  famous  as  a  violoncello  performer  in  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Berrian's  church.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  Mr.  Wy- 
man  moved  to  New  York.  He  at  once  joined  the  New  York 
Sacred  Music  Society.  His  connection  with  this,  the  only 
musical,  society  of  note  in  the  city,  lasted  for  over  fifteen  years, 
and  for  the  last  five  years  of  this  time  he  acted  as  its  president; 
his  choirs  gave  superb  performances  of  the  most  noted  vocal 
compositions,  assisted  by  such  soloists  as  Madame  Cazadori 
Allen,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  and  all  of 
the  great  artists  of  that  day. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Wyman  removed  to  Brooklyn,  then  a  city  of  less 
than  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  At  this  time,  he  sang  bass  ia 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Dr.  Dewey's,  New  York.  However, 
he  soon  resigned  this  position,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
musical  director  in  the  newly-erected  Unitarian  Church  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Farley.  This  position  he  held  until  1870,  at  which 
time  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  service  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  great  labors  in  accom- 
plishing an  advanced  condition  of  church  music.  Soon  after 
joining  Dr.  Farley's  church,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Sacred  Music  Society,  and  superintended  the  produc- 
tion of  the  oratorios  "  Samson  "  and  the  "  Messiah  "  at  Plymouth 
Church,  and  the  "Seven  Sleepers,"  by  Earl  Lowe,  in  the  hall 
of  the  old  Academy,  on  the  site  where  the  Packer  Institute  now 
stands.  This  oflSce  he  held  for  three  years,  and  in  this  Society 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Frances  N.  Hall,  who  became 
his  second  wife  in  1849,  his  former  wife  having  died  some 
years  before. 

In  1857  he  took  the  initiative  of  forming  the  Brooklyn  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  Theretofore,  Brooklyn  had  been  mainly 
dependent  upon  New  York  for  instrumental  music  of  a  high 
order.  On  the  evening  of  April  15th,  1857,  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen met  at  the  Brooklyn  Athenaeum  to  organize  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  in  Brooklyn  a  series  of  concerts  similar  to 
those  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  under  the 
auspices  of  their  Philharmonic  Society.  A  committee,  com- 
posed of  Luther  B.  Wyman,  Robert  E.  Eaymond,  John  Green- 
wood, Edward  Whitehouse,  Carl  Prox,  Leopold  Bierwirth  and 
Mr.  Spies,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  of  organization  and  a 
constitution.  On  the  following  5th  of  May,  the  committee  re- 
ported, and  the  society  was  permanently  organized.  Luther  B. 
Wyman  was  appointed  its  president.  It  is  sufaoient  to  say,  that 
from  the  inception  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Mr.  Wyman 
held,  by  annual  re-election,  the  position  of  president  almost  up 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  and  was,  without  doubt,  its  most  active 
and  efficient  manager.  The  great  success  of  the  Philharmomo 
Society  at  the  Athenseum  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  large  hall  to  admit  the  crowds  that  attended  its  concerts. 
The  Philharmonic  Board,  with  Mr.  Lyman  at  its  head,  was  the 
first  to  propose-the  erection  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  A  board 
was  formed,  stock  was  subscribed,  Mr.  Wyman  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Building  Committee,  and  the  work  proceeded 
without  delay.  In  June,  1860,  while  the  erection  of  the  Acad- 
emy was  in  progress,  Mr.  Wyman  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death.  On  the  29th  of  that  month,  he  was  in  the  unflmshed 
building,  to  fulfill  an  engagement  with  the  master  mason,  Mr. 
French.  Ho  was  some  few  minutes  in  advance  of  his  engage- 
ment, and  while  on  the  main  floor,  watching  the  raising  mW 
position  the  immense  trusses,  weighing  nine  tons  each,  wWO 
were  to  support  the  roof,  he  observed  a  storm  gathering,  ana 
suddenly  a  squall  arose,  and  striking  the  first  truss  on  the  Oim- 
ton  street  end,  which  was  not  fully  secured,  it  fell,  oarrymg 
whole  ten  trusses  one  after  the  other  with  it,  and  faUwg  witn 
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frightful  orasli  into  the  interior  of  the  building.  Mr.  Wyman, 
unable  to  escape,  was  buried  beneath  the  debris.  After  being 
extracted  from  his  dangerous  situation,  he  was  carried  home, 
and  lingering  between  life  and  death,  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  over  two  months. 

It  has  been  the  intention  of  this  sketch  to  trace  Mr.  Wyman's 
connection  more  particularly  with  musical  matters,  and  the 
varions  projects  with  which  he  has  been  indentified  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  music  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn .  It  is  well  to  remind 
our  readers  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  during  the  War  of  the 
Kebellion  in  the  organization  of  regiments,  in  "sanitary  fairs," 
in  patriotic  concerts,  and  every  other  movement  for  he  further- 
ance of  the  success  of  our  armies  and  the  saving  of  the  Union. 
In  such  matters,  no  citizen  of  Brooklyn  was  more  active,  and 
when  he  could  not  give  in  the  way  of  wealth,  he  made  himself 
doubly  serviceable  by  personal  devotion  to  the  great  cause.  We 
can  truthfully  say  that  in  every  position  of  public  trust  he 
proved  himself  an  unselfish  and  public-spirited  citizen  and  an 
honorable  gentleman,  whose  character  would  adorn  the  proudest 
of  cities.  For  over  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  an 
invalid  from  paralysis.  No  man  ever  died  in  Brooklyn  who  was 
more  highly  respected,  or  whose  death  was  more  deeply  re- 
gretted, than  Luther  B.  Wyman.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  on  Sun- 
day, July  27th,  1879,  at  the  age  of  seventy -six  years.  His  re- 
mains were  laid  at  rest  in  Green-Wood. 

In  mentioning  the  names  of  the  celebrated  artists 
who  have  visited  Brooklyn,  and  who  have,  by  their 
remarkable  talents,  lent  the  city  of  Brooklyn  pages  of 
musical  history  worthy  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the 
world,  there  are  two  singers  who  deserye  more  than  a 
passing  notice ;  these  are  Paeepa  Rosa  and  Madame 
Albani. 

Of  all  the  singers  that  have  appeared  upon  the  lyric  stage, 
none  was  more  beloved  for  her  personal  character  than  Pabepa 
Kosi.  Man,  woman  and  child,  on  meeting  her,  at  first  sight  took 
her  into  their  hearts.  There  was  a  freshness  and  a  truthfulness 
about  her  that  captivated  every  one  who  met  her  on,  or  off  the 
stage.  And  to  her  lovely  character  may  be  attributed  as  much 
of  her  fame  as  to  her  musical  genius. 

Euphrosyne  Parepa  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1839.  Her  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Seguin,  and  was  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Seguin.  Euphrosyne  gave  evidence  of  mu- 
sical talent  when  she  was  quite  young.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  Malta  in  the  character  of  Ar- 
minain  "LaSonnambula."  She  was  a  success.  She  then  went 
to  Eome,  Naples,  Genoa,  Lisbon,  and  Madrid.  In  1857,  she  ap- 
peared in  Loudon  with  the  great  Rouconi,  and  there  held  a  very 
high  position  in  the  Italian  opera.  In  1863,  she  married  Captain 
Carroll,  of  the  East  India  service,  who  left  her  a  widow  after  six- 
teen months  of  married  life.  -In  1866,  Parepa  accepted  an  en- 
gagement from  Mr.  Bateman,  father  of  the.  well-known  actress. 
Miss  Kate  Bateman,  who  brought  her  to  this  country.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Irving  Hall,  New  York,  on  September 
Uth,  same  year.  Mr.  Bateman,  through  bad  management,  did 
not  make  her  a  success.  He  then  passed  her  over  to  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Lafayette  Hawison,  owner  of  Irving  Hall  at  that 


time.  He  soon  introduced  her  to  the  public  in  oratorio  and 
opera,  when  she  at  once  took  position  in  public  opinion  as  one 
of  the  finest  queens  of  song  that  had  ever  visited  the  United 
States;  and  she  nobly  maintained  that  position  till  the  hour  of 
her  death. 

In  1866,  she  married  Carl  Eosa,  the  violinist.  In  1872,  they 
organized  an  English  opera-troupe  of  their  own,  which  was  so 
great  a  success  that  their  profits  inside  of  two  years  amounted 
to  $150,000.  Flushed  with  wealth  and  fame,  she  returned  to 
England  to  rest  for  a  few  months;  but  shortly  after  her  return 
to  her  native  country  she  suddenly  died  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1874. 

Her  voice  was  pure  and  sympathetic  in  every  note,  and  was 
ample  in  volume,  but  possessed  no  dramatic  quality  of  expres- 
sion. Her  great  charm  as  a  singer  lay  in  her  simple  truthfulness 
of  note  and  manner  of  modulating  its  compass.  Wherever  she 
went,  she  flooded  the  land  with  melody,  and  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  her. 

Madame  Albani  is  an  American  artist,  whose  ability  as  a  singer 
has  lent  additional  glory  to  the  limited  circle  of  American  sing- 
ers who  have  given  the  "New  World ''a  reputation  in  musical 
art.  It  was  while  she  was  studying  for  the  operatic  stage  in 
Milan  that  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her  old  maestro,  and 
he  wrote  to  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  "La  Pergola,"  at  Flor- 
ence, that  he  would  send  him  the  most  accomplished  and  the 
most  finished  singer  in  style  that  had  ever  left  his  studio.  How 
well  she  redeemed  all  he  had  promised,  the  Florentines  soon 
testified.  Her  fame  spread  rapidly,  and  she  soon  appeared  at 
the  Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  London,  and  made  a  decided  success 
in  the  character  of  Armina  in  "La  Sonnambula."  It  was  con- 
ceded by  press  and  public  that  she  was  worthy  to  take  rank  with 
the  foremost  prima-donnas  of  Europe.  After  an  absence  of  some 
ten  years,  she  returned  to  her  native  country,  where  she  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  concert  room  and  on  the  operatic  stage.  She  was 
fully  endorsed  by  all  as  a  great  artist,  and  she  still  holds  her 
position  as  such,  having  become  a  fixed  favorite  with  the  best 
critics. 

To  particularize  the  advancing  steps  of  Music  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  from  1865  up  to  the  present  writing, 
1883,  would  require  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages. 
The  rapid  succession  of  the  appearance  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  of  all  the  musical  celebrities,  Italian,  French, 
German  and  American,  would  indeed  be  interesting  to 
detail,  and  would  further  prove  the  fact  that  Brooklyn 
has  done  as  much  to  encourage  the  advancement  of 
music  as  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  Among  the 
great  artists  who  have  appeared  in  Brooklyn  in  the 
last  twenty  years  may  be  named  Pauline  Lucca,  Patti, 
ISTilsson,  Parepa  Rosa,  Zucchi,  Aim6e,  Geistinger,  De 
Murska,  La  Grange,  Gerster,  Albani,  Rozetti,  Krebs, 
States,  Silly,  Gary,  Charles  Santley,  Wachtel,  Rubin- 
stein, Ronconi,  Formes,  Thalberg,  Strauss,  and  many 
other  fine  lyric  artists. 
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The  Aut- Association  Buildino,   Montaoue  Stkeet,  Bbooklyk. 


The   Fine  Arts  in    Brooklyn. 


'^i^^J^^^y^t^^y^T-^^^^ 


ART  is  tte  beginning,  the  substance,  and  the  end- 
ing of  civilization.  The  first  line  of  grace 
drawn,  or  the  first  graceful  adjustment  of  a  fold  of 
drapery,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  art.  Art  is  innate 
and  instinctive  with  all  human  beings  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  barbarian,  though  savage  and  brutal, 
has  the  conditions  of  art  in  his  wild  nature.  The  first 
human  being  that  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  though 
a  barbarian,  was  simply  a  man  with  the  elements  of  grace 
in  his  soul,  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  expression  of 
art,  and  from  which  spring  civilization. 

The  wild  Indian  of  the  Far  West  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  the  germs  of  art  within  him  by  the  decora- 
tions of  his  garments,  by  the  feathers  that  flaunt 
upon  his  head,  the  wampum  that  hangs  from  his  belt, 
and  the  colors  of  paint  that  adorn  his  face.  None 
other  than  the  born  fool  can  see  things  of  grace  with- 
out an  emotion;  therefore  all  things  of  grace  indicate 
art,  for  the  reason  that  emotion  is  the  mother  of  grace, 
and  so  long  as  the  human  mind  is  able  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  a  curved  and  a  straight  line,  art 
will  exist,  and  civilization  will  go  on.  Form  was  the 
first-born  child  of  art.  Next  came  light  and  shade, 
twin  children,  and  then  followed  harmony  of  color,  the 
three  producing  the  picturesque,  which  is  the  highest 
condition  of  art. 

But  few  cities  in  the  world  are  celebrated  for  art-col- 
lections; but  few  cities  can  afford  a  proper  encourage- 
ment for  a  high  art-culture ;  for  here  we  must  admit 
that  art  ultimately  becomes  the  greatest  of  luxuries,  as 
it  takes  years  of  study,  labor,  and  even  genius  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  to  reach  an  eminent  degree  of  success, 
and  he  must  accordingly  be  -well  paid  for  what  he  has 
accomplished.  However  this  may  be,  Beookltn  has 
done  quite  as  well,  all  things  considered,  as  any  other 
city  in  the  Union. 

London  had  no  permanent  art-school,  or  an  aicademy 
of  design,  until  it  was  over  seven  hundred  years  old, 
and  yet  it  was  surrounded  with  the  great  art-marts  of 
the  world.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  the 
Americans  have  no  cause  to  complain  for  what  they 
have,  or  what  they  have  not,  done  for  art.  They  have 
lad  none  of  the  surrounding  art-examples  of  ages, 
accumulated  in  galleries,  nor  has  the  Government  re- 
sources or  ecclesiastical  wealth,  as  among  the  nations 


of  Europe,  to  assist  the  American  artist  to  advancement. 
The  churches  in  this  country  do  absolutely  nothing 
for  art  beyond  the  mere  frescoing  of  the  walls  in  the 
modern  bed-quilt  pattern,  through  the  cheap  medium 
of  stenciling,  and  this  frequently  so  inharmoniously 
done  that  one  wonders  at  the  lunatic  condition  of  the 
mind  that  invented  the  grotesqueness.  The  Govern- 
ment many  years  ago  purchased  a  few  pictures  for  the 
Rotunda  at  the  top  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Either  for  the  want  of  good  judgment,  or  through  po- 
litical peculation,  many  of  these  pictures  are  repulsive 
to  the  intelligent  mind,  for  the  ignorance  the  artist  has 
shown  of  the  historical  situation  and  condition  of 
things  which  he  has  portrayed  in  what  he  calls  an  his- 
torical picture.  A  simple  examination  of  several  of 
these  pictures  is  all  that  is  required  to  prove  their 
worthlessness  as  historical  pictures,  especially  so  in  the 
one  styled  "De  Soto  Discovering  the  Mississippi." 
From  the  style  of  costume  and  the  physical  condition 
of  De  Soto  and  his  men,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose 
that  they  had  been  fattened  for  the  occasion  and  turaed 
out  for  a  dress  parade,  after  having  consulted  a  Chinese 
laundry  and  a  first-class  French  barber,  while  the  direct 
opposite  was  the  condition  of  De  Soto  and  his  squalid, 
fagged-out,  half-roasted,  and  half-starved  little  band  of 
heroic  followers,  when  De  Soto  gave  one  glance  at  the 
river  of  rivers,  fell  sick,  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
mud  of  the  fickle  stream. 

Another  painting  in  the  Capitol,  entitled  "  Washing- 
ton Crossing  the  Delaware,"  is  faulty  with  like  impossi- 
bilities. Amidst  blocks  of  ice,  falling  snow,  and  a  stiff 
wind,  the  Father  of  his  Country  is  standing  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  boat  that  is  in  rough  motion,  holding  an 
American  flag.  The  position  of  Washington  is  such 
that  he  could  not  keep  it  under  such  circumstances,  and 
there  is  no  poetical  or  historical  license  to  warrant  it, 
or  the  melodramatic  position  of  General  Washington, 
whose  manner  was  always  that  of  an  unostentatious 

gentleman. 

The  picture  entitled  "The  Baptism  of  Pocahontas" 
is  alike  faulty  in  its  costumes  and  surroundings.  She 
was  baptized  from  a  common  wooden  trough  in  the 
little  stone  church  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  with  everything 
in  the  most  primitive  condition,  as  would  attend  the 
early  settlers  in  a  strange  country,  which  was  yet  a  wil- 
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derness.  But  the  picture  alluded  to  represents  the 
scene  as  one  of  luxury.  The  native  romance  and  poetic 
effects  that  might  be  thrown  into  a  composition  of  the 
baptism  of  Pocahontas,  are  of  the  finest  order;  and  any 
artist  of  ability  ought  to  see  enough  in  the  truth  of  the 
situation,  without  having  recourse  to  falsehood  and  the 
flummery  of  things  that  are  introduced  only  to  catch 
the  eye.  There  is  no  necessity  for  untruthful  historical 
picture  representations.  The  historian  has  given  the 
facts  of  American  history  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
prevent  the  artist  making  any  mistakes,  provided  the 
artist  has  sought  for  truth. 

The  nation's  history  is  replete  with  fine  subjects  for 
the  artist's  genius.  The  romance  of  situations  involved 
in  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  the  settlements  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  darings  and  sufferings  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  the  wild  coast  of  Massachusetts,  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Revolution,  the  Rebellion — opening  the  flood- 
gates of  rich  battle  compositions  of  every  nature,  from 
the  merest  skirmish  to  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the 
Gettysburg  fight — all  give  a  marvellous  fullness  of  sub- 
jects to  inspire  the  artist's  pencil  to  great  results. 

Yet,  after  all  such  deductions,  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  great  credit  is  due  to  American  art-progress  when 
we  look  at  the  fettered  condition  under  which  it  has 
been  forced  to  fight  and  struggle.  The  early  painters 
of  this  country  did  great  work,  and  in  their  own  day 
commanded  high  attention  in  Europe.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  West,  Leslie,  Washington,  Allston, 
Copley,  Vandenlin,  Malbone,  Thomas  Cole  and  Gilbert 
Stuart  did  grand  work.  As  artists  they  lent  an  undy- 
ing glory  to  the  days  in  which  they  lived,  and  brought 
this  country  an  art-fame  of  which  every  American 
should  feel  proud.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  early  painters 
of  this  country  aspired  to  higher  achievements  in  art 
than  do  the  artists  of  the  present  day.  They  not  only 
saw  nature  in  form  and  color  with  an  acute  eye,  but 
saw,  too,  the  ideal,  and  made  the  effort  to  .combine 
both,  thereby  demonstrating  higher  conditions  of 
thought  as  well  as  a  higher  expression  of  art-eflfects. 
The  works  of  Allston,  West,  Trumbull  and  Cole  are 
positive  evidences  of  these  facts.  For,  while  they 
painted  histories  and  ideals,  their  paintings  exalted 
them  as  historical  figures  in  the  art-history  of  their 
own  country.  It  is  the  grandeur  of  thoughts  that 
make  great  men,  and  it  is  only  great  men  that  can 
make  a  nation's  history  worth  consideration. 
Allston's  "Dead  Man  Revived,"  "  Belshazzar's 
Feast,"  "The  Bloody  Hand,"  and  "  Uriel  in  the  Sun," 
are  works  of  art  equal  to  the  best  productions  of  any 
of  his  contemporaneous  European  artists.  He  was  also 
a  poet  of  high  ability  ;  his  "  Paint-King,"  and  his 
"  Lines  to  the  Genius  of  Edmund  Kean,"  are  among 
the  best  efforts  of  English  poetry.  Col.  John  Trum- 
bull has  enriched  his  country  with  art-treasures  in  his 
battle-pictures  of  the  American  Revolution,  that  should 
be  valued  not  only  as  painted  history,  but  also  as  works 
Qf  art  emanating  fron^  an  An^erican  I^and  tl(^t  -sv^s 


highly  respected  in  England  and  France.    His  "Death 
of  Montgomery,"  "  Death  of  Wolfe,"  and  "  Sortie  of 
Gibraltar,"  as  battle  compositions,  must  ever  rank  with 
the  best  works  by  the  artists  of  any  nation.    Thomas 
Cole  stands  alone  as  the  poetic  landscape  painter.  His 
"  Voyage  of  Life  "   is   a  poem— an  ideal  of  a  high 
character — pictures  that  tell  their  enchanting  story  in 
forms  and  colors  as  strongly  as  the  verses  of  Byron  or 
Longfellow  through  the  medium  of  words.    Cole's  pic- 
tures create  thoughts  in  the  beholder  as  soon  as  the  eyes 
take  them  in.     Their  power  over  the  mind  in  form  and 
color  is  even  stronger  than  words  ;    they  grasp  the  eye 
and  ignite  the  brain  with  thoughts  of  our  own,  added 
to  those  suggested  by  the  artist.    That  writer  or  artist 
is  the  best  who  makes  us  think  the  most — who  makes 
us  have  two  thoughts  of  our  own  to  the  one  he  gives 
us.    It  is  the  unwritten  thoughts  between  the  thoughts 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  that  make  his  genius  incompar- 
able.    And  the  pleasure  we  have  in  seeing  or  reading 
lies  in  the  sensation-nerves  of  our  own  brain  which  are 
brought    into    action  by   the   suggestions  of  others. 
Cole's  "  Voyage  of  Life  "  and  "  Course  of  Empire  "  are 
full    of    these    suggestions,    and    are   painted    epics. 
In   speaking   of    Malbonb,    the  American  miniature 
painter,   we   feel   as   if    our  ink  should  be  dew  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  roses,  and  our  pen  as  soft 
and  delicate  as  the  brush  with  which  he  so  exquisitely 
touched  the  ivory.     The   writer  of  these  words  has 
had  the  honor  of  holding  in  his  own  hands  Malbone's 
glorious   miniature   entitled,    "  The    Hours ;    or,    the 
Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future."      He  saw  it  in  the 
possession  of  old  Mrs.  Whitehorne,  the  sister  of  Mal- 
bone, at  Newport,  R.  I.     The  composition  represented 
three  lovely  female  figures  in   one  group — Girlhood 
full  of  joy  and  expectation  ;   Womanhood  (the  centre 
figure),  full  of  dignified  pride  and  satisfaction  ;  while 
the   third   figure,   expressing  the  approach   of   Age, 
formed  a  composition  replete  with  grave  and  deep  hu- 
man thought.     The  faces  of  the  three  figures  were 
luminous  with  feeling,  and  the  harmony  of  colors  that 
pervaded  the  picture  was  like  a  sweet  melody  produ- 
cing a  repose   and   restfulness  seldom  produced  hy 
pictorial  effects. 

The  touchings  of  the  brush  in  the  execution  of  the 
work  are  marvellously  beautiful,  and  make  one  feel, 
while  viewirg  the  picture,  that  it  was  executed  by  fairy 
fingers. 

Benjamin  West,  the  American  artist,  told  Mr.  Mon- 
roe (afterwards  President  of  the  United  States),  when 
in  Europe,  that  he  had  seen  a  picture,  "  The  Hours," 
by  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Malbone,  which 
no  artist  in  England  could  excel.  This  was  true,  and 
the  picture,  as  a  miniature  on  ivory,  stands  to-day  un- 
equaled.*  ^ 

*  Some  unknown  hand,  Inspired  by  this  M<J"lf  .l*^!?'"' """'' 
the  following  lines,  that  were  extensively  copied  at  the  time. 
Whoe'er  beheld  thy  rosy  Hours, 

And  could  unfelt  their  beauties  see, 
The  mind  is  his  where  darkness  loweri. 
And  his  lih«  li^Wt  ^Ht  #«««*>"'"*  "•*■ 
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This  young  American  genius  of  art,  giving  too  close 
an  application  to  his  inspiring  profession,  sickened  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 

Stuabt,  Tkitmbull,  Elliott,  and  Geoege  A.  Bakee 
have  not  been  excelled  as  portrait  painters. 

With  these  facts  looking  us  in  the  face,  it  will  not 
do  to  say  that  the  American  people  are  not  naturally 
disposed  to  art-culture,  or  have  not  those  sensbilities 
that  are  necessary  to  make  a  nation  celebrated  in  art 
matters.    We  have  evidences  to  the  contrary  in  every 
department  of  art,  and  in  no  one  has  this  been  more 
empathioally  demonstrated  than  in  the  wonderful  im- 
provement made  in  this  country  in  wood-engraving. 
Its  rise  and  progress  knew  no  bounds  until  it  absolute- 
ly leaped  into  a  new  style  of  wood-engraving  that  ex- 
presses in  touch  and  effects  everything  that  can  be  ex- 
pected in  black  and  white,  and  surpasses  anything  of 
the  kind  done  in  Europe.      Our  illustrated  magazines 
have  more  value  given  to  them  through  the  wood-en- 
gravings that  adorn  their  pages  than  is  contributed  to 
them  by  any  of  their  writers.      Haepee's   and  the 
Century  magazines  are  almost  galleries  of  art-gems, 
and  have  became  valuable  as  art-collections.     The  rea- 
son for  this  vast  improvement  in  this  department  of 
art  arises  from  the  taste  of  the  American  people  for  il- 
lustrated works.    The  engraver  becomes  valuable  to 
the  publisher;  he  is  in  demand,  and  the  artist  strug- 
gles to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  that  he 
may  reach  a  higher  standard  of  pay,  and  so  long  as  this 
disposition  lasts,  so  will  wood-engraving  keep  on  im- 
proving, if  it  is  possible  to  improve  any  more.     Every- 
thing must  be  fostered  that  it  may  improve,  and  when 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  wakes  up  to  the 
realization  that  an  artist  means  something  much  more 
than  a  carpenter,   a  bricklayer,  a   stone-cutter,  who 
puts  up  its  public  buildings,  it  will  discover  that  even 
a  democratic-republican  form  of  government  can  add 
not  only  to  the  happiness  of  its  people,  but  to  the 
glory  of  the  nation.     The  affected  disregard  or  con- 
tempt for  the  paternal  influence  which  should  be  ex- 
ercised over  the  morals  and  the  art-fostering  of  the 
people  is  an  insult  to  ordinary  intelligence,  and  ob- 
viously unworthy  of  the  characteristics  and  policy  of 
a  highly  civilized  nation. 

Has  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  England, 
France  and  Germany  having  patronized  art  made 
the  people  of  those  nations  any  worse  ?— and  has 
not  the  fact  of  their  governments  having  fostered  the 
art  made  the  people  happier,  and  the  nations  greater 
in  intellectual  achievements  ? 


May  memory  to  thy  mind  present 
The  past  with  gentle,  placid  mien. 

when  Hope,  prophetic  spirit  sent. 
Waving  her  golden  hair,  was  seen. 

And  may  thy  present  hours  be  bright 
As  the  fair  angel  smiling  there; 

Without  a  cloud  to  dim  their  light- 
Without  a  thought  that  sets  in  care. 

But  for  the  future— Oh  1  may  they 
Be  crown'd  with  bliss,  health,  and  fame  I 

And  may  this  little,  humble  lay 
Be  lost  'midst  songa  that  sound  thy  name. 


When  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  Washing- 
ton are  made  to  see  something  more  than  "  river  and 
harbor"  improvements,  and  are  sufficiently  developed 
to  estimate  the  difference  of  importance  between  the 
work  of  a  carpenter  and  of  an  artist,  they  will  then 
discover  that  there  is  something  in  art  that  is  worth 
the  care  of  the  government,  and  that  such  care  cannot 
in  the  least  impair  the  dignity  of  the  government,  or 
jeopardize  "  democratic-republican  institutions."  Let 
our  government  make  an  occasional  appropriation 
from  its  overflowing  coffers  for  the  encouragement  of 
art.  Let  awards  be  offered  for  national  historical 
pictures.  The  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  would  place  upon  the  walls  of  the  Capitol's 
Rotunda  at  least  four  pictures  worthy  of  art-fame. 

In  1850,  the  few  artists  that  resided  in  Brooklyn 
felt  that  something  should  be  done  by  organization  to 
uphold  and  advance  a  taste  for  art  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing city.  Among  the  Brooklyn  artists  of  those  days 
stood  prominently  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  the  marine 
painter,  and  at  that  period  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, March  25,  1V76.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1817.  For  several  years  he  resided  in  Baltimore, 
and  had  his  studio  on  Lexington  street.  In  1830,  he 
came  to  New  York  City,  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
brother  artists,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Design.  His  marine  pic- 
tures were  frequently  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  Academies.  In  1840,  he 
moved  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
November  15,  1852.  In  1818,  while  a  resident  of 
Baltimore,  he  was  commissioned  by  a  gentleman  of 
that  city  to  paint  a  view  of  New  York  Harbor. 
Among  his  later  works,  the  writer  has  seen  two  oblong 
pictures  representing  the  Battery,  and  taking  in  an 
extended  view  of  Governor's  Island  and  the  bay, 
crowded  with  all  kinds  of  ships  and  water-craft,  as 
was  the  case  before  the  introduction  of  so  much  steam 
navigation.  These  pictures  are  valuable  both  as  to  the 
condition  of  things  at  that  time  and  as  works  of  art. 

At  the.  time  Mr.  Thompson  was  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn, a  Mr.  Haskins  was  the  teacher  of  drawing  and 
painting  in  the  Graham  Art  School,  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute.  This  gentleman,  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done  to  advance  art  taste,  and  to  find  a  mart 
for  the  sale  of  resident  artists'  works,  called  on  Mr. 
Thompson  and  suggested  the  formation  of  an  Art 
Union  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  plan  of  the  one  in  New 
York  City — the  distribution  of  pictures  by  lottery. 
Mr.  Thompson  joined  hands  with  this  gentleman,  and 
the  first  exhibition  of  the 

Brooklyn  Art  Union  was  given  in  i85i  at 

283  Fulton  street,  in  the  "  Whitehouse  Building,"  now 
Loeser's  well-known  dry  goods  store.  The  exhibition 
room  was  of  good  proportions  and  had  a  sky-light  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.      The  first  drawing   of  the 
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prizes  took  place  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Washing' 
ton  street,  and  Walt.  Whitman,  then  the  editor  of  a 
small  paper  called  the  Brooklyn  Freeman,  delivered 
the  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  distribution. 
But  the  State  authorities,  looking  upon  this  system  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  as  nothing  more  than  a 
mode  of  gambling,  enacted  a  law  forbidding  it,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Art  Union. 

The  Graham  Art  School.— This  was  the  first 

art-school  Brooklyn  had.  It  took  its  name  from 
Augustus  Graham,  an  English  gentleman,  who  left  an 
amount  of  money  to  be  used  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
for  art-school  purposes.  The  Mr.  Haskins  above- 
mentioned  was  one  of  its  first  teachers.  This  school 
has  done  a  splendid  work  for  art-progress  in  Brooklyn, 
and  too  much  respect  cannot  be  shown  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Graham,  who  so  nobly  remembered  the  cause 
of  art,  which  is  so  seldom  appreciated  by  men  of 
wealth  in  their  dying  bequests  to  educational  institu- 
tions of  this  class. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  prominent  artists  have 
graduated  from  the  Graham  Art  School.  It  has  since 
the  time  of  its  organization  given  free  art-education  to 
over  one  thousand  pupils,  males  and  females,  many  of 
whom  had  not  the  means  otherwise  to  pursue  the  pro- 
fession of  their  choice.  The  reader  will  find  as  he 
follows  this  sketch  through  to  the  end,  that  a  fuller 
history  of  the  Graham  Art  School  will  be  given  in 
connection  with  other  art  events  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Sketch  Club.— The  next  important  move 
in  art-matters  of  Brooklyn  was  the  formation  of  "  The 
Sketch  Club,"  which  took  plate  in  1857.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Dodworth  Building,  137  Mon- 
tague street.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Chappel's 
studio.  Mr.  F.  A.  Chapman  was  elected  president. 
Among  the  members  we  find  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing artists:  S.  I.  Guy,  S.  Coleman,  Alonso  Chap- 
pell,  J.  G.  Brown,  John  M.  Falconer,  John  William- 
son, James  Dick,  John  A.  Parker,  George  Innis,  J. 
B.  Whittaker,  Rufus  Wright,  and  Mr.  Oertel.  The 
objects  of  this  club  were  of  a  two-fold  nature:  for 
social  purposes  and  original  compositions.  The  re- 
sults were  excellent  both  in  oil  and  water  colors. 

It  served  also  to  fraternize  the  artists,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  their  exhibitions  to  the  fact 
that  Brooklyn  had  an  art-circle,  in  which  were  some  of 
the  most  promising  artists  in  the  country.  The  ex- 
hibitions of  this  club  were  held  in  the  artists'  studios, 
Dodworth  Building. 

Brooklyn  Art  A ssociation.— In  i859,  the 

artists  of  New  York  City  started  what  they  termed  ari!- 
receptions,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  small  col- 
lection of  pictures  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  invitations  sent  out  to  people  of 
wealth  to  inspect  the  same.  The  exhibitions  took 
place  in  the  evening.     The  artists  were  present.     In- 


troductions took  place,  and  the  artists  sold  their  pic- 
tures. In  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  was  a  success. 
This  led  Mr.  John  Williamson  to  call  a  meeting  in  his 
studio,  Dodworth  Building,  to  organize  a  similar 
social  club,  with  the  additional  feature  of  admitting 
lay  members,  believing  that  this  would  be  the  means 
of  interesting  a  larger  outside  interest  in  art-matters 
and  occasion  a  more  ready  sale  for  the  artists'  produc- 
tions. The  sale  was  exceedingly  limited  at  that  time 
in  Brooklyn. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  January  5th,  1861. 
The  following  artists  were  present:  F.  A.  Chapman, 
J.  B.  Brown,  S.  I.  Guy,  John  M.  Falconer,  J.  a! 
Parker,  E.  J.  Whitney,  P.  P.  Rider,  W.  Hepburn,  A. 
Berger,  Mr.  Oertel,  Mr.  Lundy,  Mr.  Patten,  E. 
Gignoux,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Ryan,  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  Mr.  F.  A.  Chapman  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  meeting  resulted  in  an  organization,  and  the 
following  oflScers  were  elected:  President,  Mr.  E. 
Gignoux;  Vice-Fres.,  J.  A.  Oertel;  Treas.,  F.  A. 
Chapman;  Secretary,  John  Williamson. 

"  The  Brooklyn  Art  Association."— This 

organization  had  a  distinctive  feature  of  admitting  lay 
members  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the 
association.  Among  the  first  lay  members  elected 
were  Mr.  E.  S.  Mills,  Mr.  Massey,  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Ryan.  The  last-named  gentleman  interested  himself 
with  the  directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
to  let  the  Art  Association  have  their  first  reception  in 
the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Academy,  free  of  rent. 

The  association  issued  a  circular  in  October,  1861, 
asking  for  members  at  five  dollars  a  year,  and  promising 
three  receptions  daring  the  term.  The  membership 
was  limited  to  two  hundred.  This  number  was  not 
filled  up  at  first,  but  after  the  first  reception,  which 
took  place  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Academy  of  Music, 
on  Monday  evening,  February  18th,  1861,  which  went 
off  in  magnificent  style,  assisted  as  it  was  with  the 
display  of  floral  decorations,  music,  and  full  dress,  the 
rush  for  membership  was  so  great  that  the  association 
concluded  to  raise  the  fee  to  ten  dollars. 

The  exhibition  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  with 
ten  cents  admission.  This  lasted  for  two  days,  hut 
was  not  a  success,  as  the  amount  taken  in  was  less 
than  sixty  dollars.  After  the  second  reception,  the 
exhibition  was  open  free  for  one  week,  with  a  charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  catalogues.  This  was  announced 
through  the  press,  and  thousands  thronged  to  see  the 
pictures,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  very  nearly 
eighty  dollars  a  day  for  catalogues.  This  was  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Art  Association  was  now  fully  launched  upon 
public  favor.  The  membership  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  association  felt  warranted  in  extendmg 
the  expenses  and  grandeur  of  their  receptions,  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  next  one,  the  floor  was  placed  over 
the  parquette  of  the  auditorium,  which  was  elegantly 
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decorated  for  the  occasion  with  rare  flowers,  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  whole  under  the  especial  care  of  John 
W.  Degrauw,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Horticultural 
Society.  The  pictures  were  hung  in  the  assembly 
room  up  stairs,  while  the  members  and  invited  guests 
promenaded  the  auditorium  to  the  strains  of  music. 
It  made  a  scene  of  beauty  and  excitement  never  before 
witnessed  at  an  exhibition  of  pictures.  It  now  became 
the  fashionable  thing  to  be  a  member  of  the  art-recep- 
tions and  for  the  citizens  to  crowd  to  see  the  pictures 
at  the  free  exhibitions. 

How  much  good  this  display  of  ornament  has  done 
the  cause  of  art  in  Brooklyn,  and  how  much  benefit 
It  has  been  to  the  pockets  of  the  individual  artists,  the 
artists  themselves  are  the  best  able  to  tell  after  the 
experiment  of  twenty-three  years.  However,  the  Art 
Association  went  on  with  great  success.  Several  active 
lay  members  took  great  interest  in  the  association, 
and  conceived  that  there  should  be  a  building  put 
up  in  Brooklyn  devoted  to  art  purposes,  and  the 
association  resolved  to  erect  the  Art  Association 
Building  that  now  stands  adjoining  the  west  end  of 
the  Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Edward  G.  Lowber  in- 
terested himself  so  deeply  in  the  erection  of  this 
building  that  he  was  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
largest  portion,  by  subscriptions,  of  the  eighty 
thousand  dollars  which  the  building  cost. 

During  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  1864,  the  Art  Associ- 
ation rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union  by  giving  an  exhibition  of  pictures.  The 
admission  fee  was  twenty-five  cents.  They  also  gave  a 
grand  reception,  which  took  place  on  February  17th, 
1864.  By  these  two  interesting  events  they  added 
largely  to  the  funds  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  up  to 
about  1864.  All  of  the  Brooklyn  artists,  and  many  of 
the  New  York  artists,  contributed  liberally  to  the  ex- 
hibitions in  pictures  and  gold  frames,  but  many  of 
them  finding  that  they  only  occasionally  sold  a  picture, 
and  other  dissatisfaction  occurring  from  too  much  laic 
influence  in  the  management,  left  the  association. 
In  fact,  the  artists  themselves  became  wholly  the 
secondary  consideration,  and  the  control  of  the  in- 
stitution went  entirely  out  of  their  hands.  Among  the 
artists  who  contributed  the  most  largely  to  such  a 
separation  was  Mr.  John  Williamson  himself,  who 
became  unpopular  with  his  brother  artists  of  Brooklyn. 
He  at  last  resigned  from  the  association  and  removed 
to  New  York. 

Besides,  the  directors  of  the  Art  Association  were  so 
much  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  a  building  for  the  as- 
sociation, that  they  lost  sight  of  the  interest  they  should 
We  taken  in  the  artists'  welfare  by  the  sale  of  their 
pictures,  which  was  the  very  purpose  of  the  existence 
of  the  Art  Association,  for,  without  the  pictures,  the  in- 
stitution would  have  been  without  a  foundation.  Too 
little  interest,  also,  was  taken  in  the  formation  of  a 
arst-rate  art  school;  for  although  they  appropriated  a 


basement  floor  for  a  school,  yet,  for  the  want  of  proper 
light,  it  could  be  used  only  at  night,  and  with  a  scanty 
collection  of  casts  for  the  students  to  work  from.  More 
will  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Art  Association 
School  in  the  matter  relating  to  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Design. 

After  Mr.  Gignoux  resigned  his  position  as  president, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Mills  was  elected  to  the  position.  Mr.  R. 
W.  Hubbard  succeeded  Mr.  Mills. 

At  last,  the  opportunity  offering  the  Art  Association 
for  a  better  condition  of  its  art-school,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Academy  of  Design  could  no  longer  maintain  its 
schools,  a  proposition  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Art 
Association  to  the  Academy  to  take  their  school-rooms 
and  teach  there  free  of  rent,  and  that  out  of  the  one 
thousand  dollars  which  the  city  donated  to  the  Art 
Association  for  art  instruction,  after  the  expenses  of 
light,  heat  and  cleaning,  were  deducted,  the  teachers 
should  apportion  the  residue.  To  this  effect,  papers 
were  signed  and  sealed,  and  J.  B.  Whitaker,  Rufus 
Wright  and  G.  0.  Annable  were  appointed  as  instruc- 
tors over  the  several  departments  of  the  school.  The 
school  went  along  finely  under  their  able  instruction, 
and  the  classes  became  full  to  overflowing.  But 
when  the  time  came  to  pay  the  teachers,  out  of  the  one 
thousand  dollars  given  for  the  support  of  the  Art 
School,  there  was  so  little  left  for  the  teachers,  after 
deducting  for  light  and  cleaning,  that  Mr.  Whittaker 
and  Rufus  Wright  resigned  their  positions,  and  others 
took  their  places,  consisting  of  George  O.  Annable, 
William  H.  Baker  and  Miss  Georgia  Douglas,  with 
Mr.  Annable  holding  the  position  of  principal  teacher, 
until  within  a  year  or  more  of  the  present  period.  One 
of  the  squeamish  features  of  the  directors  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Art  Association  was,  their  forbiddanoe  of  a  "  life 
school,"  or  drawing  from  the  nude  figure.  No  art- 
institution  with  such  cramped  ideas  can  ever  be 
much  use  to  real  art-progress.  Those  who  seek  to 
manage  art  on  such  principles  show  their  total  igno- 
rance of  the  highest  things  in  art.  They  do  not  see 
that  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  produced  their  great  works  of  art  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  human  anatomy,  and  when  the  man 
becomes  ashamed  of  the  naked  figure  for  art  or  scien- 
tific purposes,  he  should  go  further,  to  reach  a  plausible 
climax,  by  being  ashamed  of  the  God  that  made  him. 
There  is  no  language  strong  enough  to  disapprove  of 
such  affected  notions,  and,  if  real,  their  ignorance  is  only 
equaled  by  the  bigots  who  put  to  death  women  on  the 
superstition  that  they  were  witches,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain natural  marks  upon  their  breasts. 

The  Art  Association  has  just  completed  its  forty- 
seventh  exhibition,  which  was  attended  only  by  hun- 
dreds, where  it  used  to  be  attended  by  thousands. 
This  should  not  be  the  case,  nor  would  it  be,  if  the  in- 
stitution had  been  properly  managed.  The  fact 
is,  all  art- associations  should  be  managed  by   artists 
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only.  There  should  be  no  opposing  elements  in  the 
management  of  the  institution  in  the  fact  of  two 
classes  of  men,  the  one  having  the  right  and  the  knowl- 
edge to  manage,  while  the  other  has  only  the  means  to 
assist  in  the  upholding  of  the  institution.  Each  class 
has  its  separate  functions  to  perform,  and  each  alike 
honorable.     All  should  be  in  harmony. 

To  say  that  the  lay  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Association  have  not  been  of  great  benefit  to  art-prog- 
ress in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  or  that  they  have  not 
done  a  great  work  in  giving  the  city  of  Brooklyn  the 
fine  building  for  art-purposes,  would  be  simple  injustice 
and  ingratitude.  The  great  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
wealth  felt  itself  of  more  importance  than  art,  and  that 
artists  felt  themselves  of  more  importance  than  wealth. 
We  freely  maintain  that  there  have  been  painted  more 
great  pictures  under  the  influence  of  poverty  and  toil 
and  struggle  than  have  been  painted  under  the  afiluent 
aspects  of  life.  The  man  who  wants  to  paint,  will 
paint  under  any  circumstances.  But  who  will  pretend 
to  deny  that  the  man  of  wealth  has  the  power  to  en- 
courage the  artist  in  his  work,  and  assist  art  and 
artists  to  attain  the  highest  condition  of  merit  ? 

It  would  not  be  just  to  close  this  sketch  of  the 
Brooklyn  Art  Association  without  alluding  to  Mr. 
John  M.  Falconer.  Perhaps  no  member  of  the  as- 
sociation gave  more  of  his  valuable  time,  and  none 
accomplished  more  for  the  success  of  the  institution 
than  Mr.  Falconer.  He  was  constantly  on  some  com- 
mittee, and  whether  he  was  or  not,  he  invariably  helped 
those  that  were.  During  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  1864,  Mr. 
Falconer  got  up  the  first  exhibition  of  engravings  that 
was  held  in  the  United  States.  The  collection  was  a 
large  one,  and  represented  the  best  specimens  of  the 
difficult  art.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Charles  Burt,  the 
celebrated  engraver,  and  Professor  West,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Heights  Seminary,  contributed  largely  to  the  col- 
lection of  engravmgs.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Farley  made  an 
able  report  on  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Falconer  has  interested  himself  for  many  years 
in  making  sketches  in  oil  and  water  colors,  of  the  noted 
landmarks  of  the  Revolution  that  lie  within  Kings 
County  and  on  Long  Island  at  large.  His  pictures  are 
remarkable  for  truthful  representations.  His  color  is 
always  good,  and  the  details  admirable.  To  the  histo- 
rian, these  pictures  must  prove  of  great  value.  Those 
that  attracted  our  attention  the  most  are  the  views  of 
the  old  Corielyou  House  on  Gowanus  Road,  built  in 
1699;  the  Payne  Homestead  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 
exterior  and  interior  views;  the  Old  House  in  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  that  stood  near  the  old  Long  Island 
battle-ground;  and  the  Old  Tavern  in  Flatbush  Avenue. 
Mr.  Falconer  has  produced  etchings  of  many  of  these 
places.  He  is  a  member  of  the  London  Etchers'  Club, 
among  whom  his  etchings  are  highly  valued.  Mr. 
Falconer  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  has  been  in  this 
country  many  years,  and  is  a  resident  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  John  A.  Paekee  was  another  devoted  servant 


to  the  success  of  the  Art  Association.  For  many  years 
he  served  on  the  Hangers'  Committee,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  just  and  determined  spirit  many  a  fine  work 
of  art  would  have  been  hung  in  some  dark  corner  or 
out-of-the-way  place  in  the  exhibition,  that  justly  found 
a  place  on  the  line.  It  is  only  just  and  right  to  state 
that  there  were  various  other  members  of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association  who  did  much  hard  work,  and  assisted 
materially  in  advancing  the  success  of  this  institution, 
and  only  the  fact  of  the  want  of  proper  space  prevents 
further  detail. 

On  March  11th,  1872,  the  Brooklyn  Art  Associa- 
tion, on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fourth  reception, 
gave  to  the  public  an  exhibition  that  will  ever  redound 
to  its  great  credit.  This  exhibition  consisted  of  the 
finest  collection  of  works  of  art  by  American  artists,  in 
chronological  order,  that  had  ever  been  brought 
together,  and  more  than  is  likely  ever  again  to  be 
accomplished  to  so  complete  an  extent.  Any  lover  of 
art  who  took  an  interest  in  the  art-achievements  of  this 
country,  and  saw  this  exhibition,  was  fortunate,  and 
should  ever  feel  indebted  to  the  Brooklyn  Art  Associa- 
tion. It  is  here  proper  to  give  the  names  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  past  artists  who  were  represented  on 
this  occasion,  many  of  whom  had  long  since  washed 
their  brushes  for  the  last  time,  and  many  who  were 
fast  trudging  down  the  slope  of  life  that  leads  to  where 
shadows  fall  from  graves.* 

*  Washington  Allaton,  Thomas  Cole,  John  G.  Copley,  Vanderlyn,  A. 
B.  Durand,  Charles  Elliott,  F.  W.  Edmonds,  Jared  B.  Flagg,  James 
Frothingham,  S.  K.  Gifford,  H.  P.  Gray,  G.  P.  A.  Healey,  D.  Hunting- 
ton, S.  F.  B.  Morse,  James  Herring,  W.  W.  Hunt,  T.  Hicks,  C.  C. 
Ingham,  Thomas  S.  Cummings,  Henry  Tnman,  J.  W.  Jarvls,  J.  P.  Ken- 
sett,  C.  B.  Leslie,  E.  G.  Malbone,  J.  McEntee,  George  Tunis,  W.  S. 
Mount,  John  Neagle,  Eembrant  Peale,  J.  F.  Peale,  C.  W.  Peale,  A.  H. 
Eitchie,  P.  P.  Rothmel,  E.  Savage,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Thomas  Sully,  E. 
Lisdale,  Benjamin  West,  Charles  W.  Weir,  W.  Witteredge,  A.  Wood 
side,  George  A.  Baker,  Bass  Otis,  W.  H.  Beard,  Thomas  Birch,  J.  F. 
Cropsey,  and  John  Trumbull. 

The  collection  of  pictures  representing  this  last-named  gentleman's 
art-work  was  very  complete.  It  represented  his  original  and  remark- 
able battle  pictures,  "The  Death  of  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill,"  "The 
Death  of  Montgomery  at  Quebec,"  and  also  the  Tale  College  collec- 
tion of  miniatures  in  oil  colors  of  nearly  all  of  the  generals  of  the 
Revolution,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  other  prominent  men  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  country,  as  follows:— General  Nathaniel 
Green,  1792;  Colonel  William  Hull,  1792;  Colonel  Thomas  Stevens,  1791, 
Captain  Thomas  Seymour,  1792;  General  John  Brooke,  1790;  Brigadier- 
General  Eufus  Putnam,  1790;  Colonel  Grlmke,  Major-General  Mifflin, 
1783;  Captain  Manning,  1791;  General  Eichard  Butler,  1790;  General  0. 
H.  Williams,  1790;  General  William  Moultry,  1791;  Brig.-General  Small- 
wood,  1792;  Major  Haskell,  1791;  Colonel  Morgan,  1793;  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, 1792;  Mrs.  Trumbull,  1793;  The  Young  Sachem,  Chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  1792;  T.  Dalton.IT.  S.  Senator,  1792;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  M.  G, 
1791;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  tJ.  S.  Senator,  1792;  William  S^ith,  M.  C,  17ffi; 
Jacob  Eeed,  M.  C,  1783;  E.  Tzaud,  V.  S.  Senator,  1791;  Eufus  King,  U. 
S.  Senator,  1792;  Fisher  Ames,  M.  C.  1792;  The  Infant,  a  Chief  of  the 
Six  Nations,  1792;  John  Langdon,  F.  S.  Senator,  1792;  John  Brohn,  V. 
S.  Eepresentative,  1792;  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Speaker  of  tJ.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  1792;  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut 
during  the  Eevolution;  Good  Peter,  a  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  1798, 
Dr.  L.  Hopkins,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  poet  and  physician,  1793;  Join 
Trumbull,  author  of  "McPingal,"  1794;  L.  Ltvermore,  IT.  S.  Senator, 
1791;  Arthur  Lee,  1790;  Judge  Eutledge,  1791;  Thomas  Pickney,  m 
Charles  C.  Plokney,  1791;  Judge  B.  Benson,  1792;  Major-General 
Philips  Schuyler.  1792;  Harriet  Wadsworth,  1791;  Faith  Trumbull, 
1791;  Catherine  Wadsworth,  1792;  Julia  Seymour,  1™;  Eleanor 
Curtis,  1792,  Cornelius  Schuyler,  1792;  Sophia  Chew,  1793;  Har- 
riet Chew,  1793;  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  Congress,  1.91;  Jonn 
Jay,  Chief  Justice  U.  S.,  1793;  John  Adams,  Vioe-Presldent  ". 
S.,  1792;    George  Hammond,    Minister    from   Great   Britain,   i(»«i 
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The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design —in 

the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association 
we  mentioned  a  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Williamson, 
held  at  his  studio  on  January  5th,  1861,  and  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  the  "  Art  Association."  The 
great  majority  of  the  artists  of  Brooklyn  became 
members  thereof,  but,  after  a  few  years,  many  of  the 
artists  became  much  dissatisfied  with  the  management, 
for  the  reason  that  the  lay  members  were  usurping 
their  rights.  In  December,  1866,  Alonzo  Chappell, 
F.  A.  Chapman,  Rufus  Wright,  George  Hall,  H.  Car- 
mienke  and  P.  P.  Ryder  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Carmienke,  Dodworth's 
Building,  to  take  these  matters  into  consideration,  and 
to  form  another  association,  to  be  controlled  by  artists 
only.  The  following  artists  were  present : — William 
Hart,  A.  H.  Ritchie,  A.  Chappell,  H.  Carmienke, 
Gabriel  Harrison,  Rufus  Wright,  P.  P.  Ryder,  G.  R. 
Hall,  J.  C.  Piatt,  W.  M.  Brown,  G.  O.  Annable,  J.  G. 
Brown,  F.  A.  Chapman,  W.  Hepburn,  S.  I.  Guy,  A. 
Berger,  A.  Lumley,  A.  Fisher,  C.  Sherman,  S.  Wal- 
len,  G.  Ward,  E.  T.  Whitney,  J.  B.  Whittaker,  and 
0.  H.  Smith.  This  was  the  largest  meeting  of  artists 
that  had  been  held  in  Brooklyn.  William  Hart  was 
requested  to  take  the  chair.  Alonzo  Chappell  then 
stated  that  "the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  form  an 
art-association  to  be  entirely  controlled  by  artists,  and 
for  the  one  purpose  of  art-improvement,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Academy  of  Design,  with  its  several  schools, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  artists,  and  free  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  of  Brooklyn."  Mr.  Chappell's  re- 
marks were  received  with  warm  approbation.  Rufus 
Wright,  Mr.  Carmienke,  and  Gabriel  Harrison  sus- 
tained Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Harrison  hoped  that  if  the 
free  school  of  the  academy  were  organized,  it  would 
admit  the  female  portion  of  the  community  as  well  as 
the  males.  Immediate  organization  was  proposed,  and 
the  election  of  the  following  officers  took  place  :  Wil- 
ham  Hart,  President ;  Alonzo  Chappell,  Vice- Presi- 
dent; A.  H.  Ritchie,  Treasurer;  J.  B.  Whittaker,  Ee- 
oording  Secretary;  Gabriel  Harrison,  Corresponding 
Secretary.  Several  commitees  were  then  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  principles  that  should 
guidetbe  academy  schools,  &c.,  &c.  J.  B.  Whittaker, 
A.  H.  Ritchie,  and  Rufus  Wright  were  appointed  on 
the  school,  and  Gabriel  Harrison  and  Rufus  Wright  to 
find  rooms  for  the  academy. 

On  January  14th,  1867,  rooms  were  secured  in  the 
Halsey  Buildings,  on  Fulton  street,  opposite  the  City 
Hall.  Thirty-three  artists  interested  themselves,  and 
by  their  efforts  and  donations  nearly  three  hundred 
dollars  were  raised  within  a  month  for  academy  pur 

WHtfrn"!'".'.^;*""^'""  °'  ^''-  F"°klin,  1791;  Judge  Oakley, 
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poses.  The  schools  were  opened  with  some  forty 
scholars — eleven  young  ladies  being  among  the  num- 
ber. J.  B.  Whittaker,  Rufus  Wright  and  F.  A.  Chap- 
man were  appointed  teachers,  all  capable  to  the  high- 
est degree,  and  most  industriously  attended  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  first  season  was  sixty-two,  of  which  number  twenty- 
two  were  ladies.  All  the  expenses  of  the  school  were 
paid  by  the  artists  themselves,  among  whom  none 
was  more  liberal  than  A.  H.  Ritchie. 

The  importance  of  the  art-work  done  by  the  pupils 
and  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Design  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  the  unselfish  motives  of  the  artists, 
in  doing  the  work  of  teaching,  stand  unequaled  in 
the  history  of  art.  Five  nights  in  the  week  the 
schools  were  kept  open,  fom  8  to  10  o'clock,  and  prizes 
of  considerable  value,  for  emulation  among  the  pupils, 
were  offered.  The  results  of  the  first  season's  teaching 
gave  remarkable  evidences  of  talent  and  industry  on 
the  part  both  of  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  academy  remained  in  the  Halsey  Building 
until  the  Graham  Art  School,  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, in  Washington  street,  refitted  their  rooms,  when 
it  was  proposed  by  said  institute  that  they  would 
furnish  the  Academy  of  Design  with  a  suite  of  rooms, 
free  of  rent,  if  they  would  take  charge  of  the  Graham 
Art  School  teaching,  free  of  cost.  This  handsome 
offer  was  cordially  accepted.  The  rooms  were  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  Graham  Art  School  had 
quite  a  collection  of  casts,  to  which  were  added  those 
of  the  Academy  of  Design.  The  two  combined  made  a 
respectable  show  for  the  round  and  antique  class. 

The  season  of  1868  opened  with  a  crowded  school. 
Here  the  academy  established  a  "  life-school " — the 
most  neglected  branch  of  study  in  this  country.  The 
life-school  to  the  figure  artists  is  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  is  the  dead  body  to  the  anatomist  for  the  studies 
of  his  science;  and  this  youthful  academy,  soon  feeling 
the  strength  of  a  giant,  projected  public  lectures  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  institute,  the  first  of  which  was  deliv- 
ered by  James  Fairman.  His  subject  was  :  "  The  JEs- 
thetics  of  Art."  The  second  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Kelson  Macdonald,  on  "  The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians."  The  third  lecture  was  by  Caleb  Lyons, 
on  "Paul  Delarache."  Others  were  given,  all  of  which 
cost  money,  but  produced  none.  This  with  other  mat- 
ters brought  the  academy  into  debt,  and  next  fall, 
when  about  to  organize  for  the  winter  campaign,  mat- 
ters wore  a  gloomy  aspect.  The  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers had  already  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as 
deep  as  they  dared  to  go  in  justice  to  their  families. 
William  Hart,  the  president,  felt  the  gloom  of 
despondency,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Academy,  and 
offered  a  resolution  to  adjourn  sme  die.  This  resolu- 
tion would  have  passed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  elo- 
quent and  earnest  pleading  of  Gabriel  Harrison,  who 
proposed  one  more  assessment  of  the  members  to  an 
amount  suflicient  to  satisfy  a  few  creditors,  and  sug- 
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gested  means  for  loosing  the  meshes  of  debt  which  over- 
hung the  academy.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Balling, 
who  had  warmly  seconded  his  views,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  a  concert,  and  a  subscription 
was  raised  by  the  members  to  meet  the  immediate  lia- 
bilities of  the  school.  Previous,  however,  to  the  con- 
cert, the  Academy,  at  its  annual  election,  January  18th, 
1869,  elected  the  following  oiBcers: — President,  George 
Innis,  Esq.;  first  vice-president,  Alonzo  Chappel; 
second  vice-president,  Lemuel  Wilmarth;  recording 
secretary,  J.  B.  Whittaker;  corresponding  secretary, 
Gabriel  Harrison;  treasurer,  E.  D.  Plympton;  coun- 
cil— F.  A.  Chapman,  P.  P.  Ryder,  W.  Hepburn,  H. 
Balling,  A.  Bergen;  hanging  committee — William 
Hart,  Rufus  Wright,  and  W.  H.  Snyder. 

The  Gkaham  Academy  aistd  Aet  School  classes 
were  under  the  instructions  of  William  Hart,  J.  B. 
Whittaker  and  Rufus  Wright.  The  Elementary  class 
had  103  students  on  the  roll;  average  attendance,  78. 
Architecture,  under  I.  T.  Rhue,  number  of  students  on 
the  roll,  20;  average  attendance,  16.  The  Academy 
classes.  Antique,  under  L.  Wilmarth,  number  of  stu- 
dents on  the  roll,  56;  average  attendance,  38;  one 
half  the  students  being  young  ladies.  The  Nude  Art 
School  had  18  students,  average  attendance,  15.  A  total 
of  197  pupils  who  were  receiving  free  art-education — 
a  showing  that  stands  unequaled  in  the  history  of  any 
other  art-institution  in  the  United  States,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  equaled  again. 

Mr.  Harrison  carried  out  his  promise  with  the  con- 
cert, which  took  place  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1869.  The  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen  volunteered  their  services:  Ole 
Bull,  S.  B.  Mills,  F.  Steins,  and  Miss  Agatha  Statts, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Amateur  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  made  an  address,  re- 
lating to  the  noble  work  done  by  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  the  importance  of  art-culture  to  the 
moral  condition  of  society. 

The  back  of  the  stage  was  occupied  by  an  allegorical 
picture — the  figures  colossal — representing  Music  sus- 
taining Art,  designed  and  painted  by  Gabriel  Harri- 
son and  Alonzo  Chappell.  In  one  of  the  proscenium 
boxes  sat  Admiral  Farragut,  who  was  received  with 
marked  attention.  The  result  of  the  concert  placed 
over  nine  himdred  dollars  in  the  treasury  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 

The  increase  of  pupils  had  now  gone  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  rooms  allotted  by  the  Institute,  and 
about  this  time  a  misunderstanding  occurring  between 
the  directors  of  the  institute  and  the  officers  of  the 
academy,  led  to  the  removal  of  the  latter  institution  to 
other  quarters,  which  were  found  in  the  Hamilton 
Building,  corner  of  Court  and  Joralemon  streets,  where, 
by  Gabriel  Harrison's  successful  intercession  with  Mr. 
A.  A.  Low,  the  proprietor,  they  were  secured  at  half 
the  usual  rent.      The  main  room  was  twenty-five  by 


sixty  feet  in  size,  with  plenty  of  light  for  day-schooli 
there  were  two  other  rooms,  one  of  which  answere 
for  council  chambers.  Admirable  arrangements  of  gai 
lights  were  put  up  for  night-classes.  Mr.  E.  I 
Plympton,  the  treasurer,  who  took  great  interest  in  th 
Academy  of  Design,  presented  the  academy  withafui 
suite  of  furniture  for  the  council  chamber.  All  thins 
in  readiness,  the  school  opened  on  the  29th  Novembei 
with  128  applicants,  of  which  number  only  110  couli 
be  received  for  want  of  room. 

At  the  annual  election,  January  29th,  Mr.  A.  H 
Ritchie  was  elected  president,  while  the  rest  of  the  offi 
cers  stood  the  same  as  the  year  previous.  The  schoo 
gained  additional  glory  this  season  by  the  wonderfu 
results  of  its  pupils.  The  fame  of  the  management  o: 
the  academy-schools  extended  to  the  New  York  Acad 
emy  of  Design,  from  which  a  committee  waited  on  th( 
Brooklyn  Academy  to  see  and  inquire  into  its  workings 
So  well  pleased  was  this  committee  that  they  not  onlj 
adopted  many  of  the  principles  of  the  teaching  system, 
but  asked  the  privilege  of  inviting  Mr.  Wilmarth,  one 
of  the  teachers,  to  take  a  class  in  the  New  York  Acad 
emy,  at  a  handsome  salary,  which  was  granted  in  justice 
to  the  gentleman,  as  none  of  the  teachers  were  receiv' 
ing  the  least  pay  for  the  extremely  hard  work  they  did 
in  the  Brooklyn  Academy. 

The  season  of  1872  found  the  members  of  the 
academy  ready  and  willing  to  work,  hut  the  want 
of  means  to  carry  on  the  schools  again  looked 
them  in  the  face.  New  assessments  were  proposed,  but 
the  members  could  no  longer  stand  the  burden;  besides, 
the  vast  expenditure  of  brains  and  physical  labor  re- 
quired from  the  teachers  for  the  average  attendance  of 
a  hundred  pupils,  five  nights  a  week,  from  November 
to  May,  began  to  weary  the  teachers,  and  especially  so 
when  considering  that  they  received  no  pay.  J.  B. 
Whittaker  and  Rufus  Wright  were  martyrs  to  art-edu- 
cation. It  was  suggested  that  the  city  he  asked  to  give 
the  school  $1,000  per  annum,  a  portion  of  which 
should  be  paid  to  the  three  teachers.  The  Art  Asso- 
ciation, hearing  of  this  application,  put  in  a  similar  ap- 
plication, though  at  the  time  it  had  no  schools,  and 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  a  building,  and  a  strong 
influence  to  back  the  application,  obtained  it.  This 
left  the  academy  out  in  the  cold.  This  caused  some 
bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  two  art-associations 
which  finally  led  to  the  following  understanding:  that 
the  Academy  of  Design  should  hold  its  art-schools  in 
the  basement  of  the  Art  Association,  and  that  the 
schools  known  as  the  Free  Schools  of  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association, 
should  be  under  the  government  and  control  of  the 
academy;  that  the  necessary  accommodation,  hght, 
heat,  and  attendance  of  janitor,  with  facilities  for  the 
meetings  of  the  academy,  be  also  furnished  by  the  Ar 
Association;  that  of  the  $1,000  received  from  the 
city  a  portion   should  be  divided  among  the  three 
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teachers,  etc. ;  the  statuary,  fixtures  and  property  of  the 
Academy  of  Design  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

So  the  Academy  of  Design  merged-  into,  and  died  an 
easy  death  in  the  arms  of,  the  Art  Association.  But 
with  this  died  the  finest  art-school  that  had  ever  been 
organized  in  America.  Many  of  the  best  members 
of  the  Academy  looked  upon  the  transaction  with 
much  disfavor,  and  quietly  withdrew  from  all  public 
art-interest  in  Brooklyn.  The  schools  were  taken  to 
the  Art  Association  with  less  than  half  of  the  number 
of  pupils  that  attended  the  Academy.  Mr.  William 
Hart,  the  ex-president  of  the  Academy,  was  placed  on 
the  council  of  the  Art  Association,  but  this  appeared 
useless,  as  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  acad- 
emy saw  that  eventually. all  control  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  lay  members  of  .the  Art  Association,  and 
it  did.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Eufus  Wright,  and  George  0. 
Annable  were  appointed  teachers.  But  when  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  thousand  dollars,  which  was  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  teachers,  after  the  deduction  for 
heat,  light,  &c.,  &c.,  was  madei  the  amount  was  so 
small  that  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr.  Wright  resigned 
their  positions.  The  collection  of  casts  belonging  to 
the  Academy  of  Design  was  finally  sold  to  the  Brooklyn 
Adelphi  Academy,  where  Professor  F.  T.  Boyle 
organized  an  art-department,  and  for  several  years  in- 
structed with  great  success.  So  perished  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Design.  If  the  artists  themselves  had 
been  true  to  those  professional  principles  which  alone 
can  make  a  professional  organization  successful,  the 
Academy  of  Design  would  have  accomplished  all  that 
could  have  been  wished  for.  The  layman  never  can 
understand  the  necessities  of  the  professional  man. 
The  layman  can  give  noble  assistance  with  his  means, 
and  help  to  build  up  an  institution  to  a  success,  but  the 
professional  man  must  be  the  brains  and  the  genius  of 
the  institution,  if  great  professional  results  are  desired. 


Other  Art  Clubs.— in  writing  this  brief  history 
of  art  in  Brooklyn,  it  has  been  the  object  to  mention 
particularly  only  those  artists  and  institutions  which 
were  prominently  connected  with  art  progress  in  a  local 
sense.  Many  painters,  engravers,  and  sculptors  have 
resided  in  Brooklyn  for  many  years  who  have  not  con- 
nected themselves  with  art-matters  in  this  city. 

The  Art  Guild,  The  Rembrandt  Olui,  The  Art  Stu- 
dents' League,  The  Palette  Clul,  The  Brooklyn  Art 
Glul,  and  The  Scratchers'  Clul  (of  which  fuller  men- 
tion will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  work), 
are  among  the  minor  associations  that  have  been  of  use 
to  art- culture  in  Brooklyn. 

The  rooms  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association  have 
been  the  means  of  giving  to  Brooklyn  many  a  fine  ex- 
hibition of  pictures.  The  last  and  most  notable  of  all 
was  "The  Loan  Exhibition"  of  1884,  given  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  for  the  harbor  of  New  York.  This  exhibition 
for  real  merit  was  far  in  advance  of  the  one  given  in 
the  city  of  New  York  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn  can  boast  of  possessing  some  of 
the  finest  foreign  pictures  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  owners  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Seney,  Martin  Healy,  Charles  Storrs,  Judge 
McCue,  A.  A.  Low,  H.  A.  Pierrepont,  Kenyon,  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  West,  B.  H.  Smith,  Litchfield,  H.  T. 
Cox,  Dr.  Keys,  Fred  Ward,  J.  Stearns,  Alexander  For- 
man,  T.  Havemeyer,  Burt,  the  engraver,  Aaron 
Healy,  Gordon  L.  Ford,  and  many  others.  These 
gentlemen  possess  not  only  many  foreign  pictures  of 
great  merit,  but  a  large  number  of  the  best  American 
artists'  works  in  painting,  engraving,  and  statuary. 
We  doubt  whether  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York,  can  vie  with  Brooklyn  in 
these  respects. 


WILLIAM    HAET. 


VILLIAM  HAET  was  bom  in  Paisley,  Renfrewshire,  Scot- 
land, March  31st,  1823,  His  parents  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1831,  and  after  divers  wanderings,  settled  at 
Albany,  New  York.  William,  one  of  nine  children,  at  ten  years 
old,  was  placed  in  a  woollen  manufactory,  where  he  remained 
till  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Then  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Eaton  &  Gilbert,  of  Troy,  N.  Y,,  coach  and  ornamental  painters. 
He  was  apt  at  the  business,  and  formed  a  desire  to  become  a 
landscape-painter,  or  an  artist  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
After  serving  four  years  of  his  time,  ill-health  compelled  him  to 
seek  a  release  from  the  balance  of  his  indenture.  Free  from 
slavish  hours,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  build  up  his  health.  But 
the  desire  to  be  an  artist  still  burning  within  him,  he  fitted  up 
a  wood-shed  studio  on  "  Ida  Hill,"  and  there  commenced  portrait 
painting.  Five  dollars  was  his  price  for  head  and  shoulders. 
His  likenesses  were  good,  and  he  did  quite  a  thriving  business  ; 
securing  his  principal  support,  however,  from  the  mill  and  fac- 
(6) 


tory  hands.  After  having  saved  quite  a  little  sum  of  money,  he 
started,  in  1841,  for  Michigan,  where  he  traveled  about  for 
over  three  years  as  a  portrait  painter.  This  was  before  daguer- 
reotyping  had  found  its  way  much  beyond  the  large  cities,  and 
portrait-painting  at  low  prices  was  somewhat  in  demand  among 
the  poorer  classes.  He  was  quite  successful,  and  received  as 
high  as  $25  for  a  head,  in  the  way  of  barter,  taking  anything 
that  was  offered,  from  fruit-trees  to  clothing.  Having  accu- 
mulated three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  he  returned  to  Albany  in 
1844.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr,  J.  H.  Armsby, 
a  warm-hearted  gentleman,  and  a  great  lover  of  art,  of  whom  Mr. 
Hart  remarks  that,  "  Whatever  may  be  known  of  Dr.  Armsby's 
deeds  of  charity,  not  one-tenth  of  them  has  the  public  ear.  That 
Palmer,  the  sculptor,  Launt  Thompson,  George  Boughton, 
James  Hart,  and  many  other  artists  can  alike  testify  with  him- 
self to  the  great  encouragement  they  received  in  their  art- 
struggle."    The  first  commission  Launt  Thompson  executed  in 
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marble  was  a  bust  of  Dr.  Armsby.  While  Mr.  Hart  was  painting 
in  Albany,  many  of  his  landscapes,  which  were  exhibited  in 
New  York  City,  received  warm  commendations  from  the  pens  of 
Thurlow  Weed,  George  Jones,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Hugh 
Hastings,  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  This  was  the  means  of 
making  Mr.  Hart's  pictures  much  sought  after. 

During  his  residence  in  Albany,  Thomas  Cole,  the  celebrated 
landscape-painter,  called  at  his  studio,  and  his  kindly  criti- 
cism^'gave  the  young  artist  great  encouragement. 

During  the  existence  of  the  New  York  "Art  Union,"  Mr.  Hart 
found  n  ready  market  for  many  of  his  early  efforts,  which 
were  pleasing  in  design,  and  rich  in  color.  They  commanded  so 
much  attention  that  the  Art  Union  invariably  paid  him  more 
for  his  pictures  than  he  asked. 

Mr.  Hart  married  in  1847,  and  in  1849  he  revisited  his  native 
land,  Scotland,  remaining  till  1852,  and  making  many  studies 
of  Scottish  and  English  scenery.  He  also  profited  largely  by  the 
study  of  the  best  masters,  as  represented  in  the  art-galleries. 
On  his  return  home  he  took  a  studio  at  806  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  re- 
mained there  till  the  Tenth  Street  Studios  were  built,  and  was 
the  first  artist  who  set  up  his  easel  in  that  somewhat  famous  art- 
building.  Twelve  years  after,  he  removed  his  studio  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building,  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  street  and  fourth  avenue.  In  1855,  he  was  made  an  associate 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design;  in  1857,  an  academician. 

A  large  number  of  his  early  paintings  were  views  on  the 
Hudson,  near  Albany  and  Troy.  Occasionally  he  would  try  his 
hand  at  original  composition,  and  endeavor  to  invest  his  copies 
from  nature  with  the  spirit  of  sentiment.  In  1847,  he  painted 
pictures  which  he  called  "Coming  from  the  Mill,"  and  "A  Pas- 
sing Shower."  This  latter  picture  placed  him  among  the  best 
landscape  painters  of  the  day.  In  1854,  followed  his  picture  of 
the  "Children  at  the  Spring";  inl855,  "The  Gloaming";  andin 
1856,  "Peace  and  Plenty."  Each  of  these  compositions  was  based 
on  actual  scenes  from  nature,  and  infused  with  much  grace  and 
sentiment. 

Mr.  Hart  is  a  property  owner,  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn  for  over  thirty  years.  He  has  given  much  of  his  time 
towards  building  up  art-taste  and  art-schools  in  Brooklyn.  He 
was  the  first  president  (and  for  three  years)  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Design.  While  holding  that  position,  he  delivered  a 
lecture  to  the  students,  entitled  "The  Field  and  the  Easel." 
His  mode  of  expressing  his  knowledge  in  art  was  through  the 
medium  of  illustrations,  which  he  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
students  with  charcoal  and  chalk.  These  illustrations  as  sub- 
jects of  art-instruction  had  occupied  his  mind  and  hand  for 
many  evenings  at  home,  and  by  them  he  gave  the  students, 
within  the  space  of  two  hours,  a  knowledge  of  landscape-eflfects 
in  light  and  shade,  and  form,  which  would  have  taken  them  years 
to  have  observed,  and  many  of  them  not  then,  as  the  sharp 
eyes  of  Mr.  Hart  never  let  desirable  aspects  and  effects  pass 
without  particular  attention  and  discrimination. 


Mr.  Hart  vras  one  of  the  originators  of  the  "  Water  Color  So- 
ciety," and  occupied  its  presidential  chair  for  three  successive 
years.  Among  the  most  prominent  pictures  which  he  has  pro- 
duced  within  the  last  ten  years,  may  be  named  "The  Ooto- 
her  Afternoon,"  "Sunday  Morning,"  "The  Last  Gleam," 
"The  Coming  Storm,"  "Apple  Blossoms,"  and  "The  Golden 
Hour.'' 

••  Apple  Blossoms  "  is  a  landscape  on  a  moderate-sized  canvas, 
representing  an  apple-orchard  in  full  bloom.  Nothing  but 
nature  itself  could  have  been  the  foundation  of  so  charming  a 
picture.  It  is  a  subject  that  Mi.  Hart  could  grasp  and  manage 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  He  is  naturally  so  full  of  the  harmony 
of  color  that  his  spirit  is  easily  aroused  to  a  great  efifort  when  his 
eye  sees  the  tender  greens  and  blushing  pinks  in  inviting  con- 
trasts. "  Apple  Blossoms  "  was  full  of  "color-music,"  and  is, 
indeed,  one  of  Mr.  Hart's  best  efforts. 

"  The  Golden  Hour,"  Mr.  Hart  thinks  his  best  picture.  It  is 
on  a  large  canvas,  and  represents  the  summer  time,  when  nature 
in  her  landscape-beauty  seems  to  be  radiant  and  complete  in 
glory.  The  composition  has  a  foreground  of  rich  green  with 
gray  rocks,  and  the  late  flowers  of  the  season  combining  in  re. 
lief.  The  middle  distance  is  composed  of  groups  of  stately 
elms  that  bend  and  droop  their  graceful  limbs  and  foliage  in 
forms  that  captivate  the  mind  and  fill  it  with  the  sentiment  of 
contentment  reposing  upon  the  bosom  of  plenty;  the  distance 
with  its  outlines  of  hills,  as  if  locked  within  each  other's  arms, 
and  in  its  noon  altitude  the  sun  throws  down  its  bright  lights, 
(where  intercepted)  forming  dreamy  shadows;  the  composition 
and  effects  making  a  picture  that  must  always  command  a  high 
place  in  the  constellation  of  art  achievements.  This  picture 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  still  holds  a  place  in 
his  Valuable  collection. 

In  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Hart  has  devoted  the  most  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  cattle,  deriving  therefrom  all  the  interest 
that  their  introduction  lends  to  the  landscape.  His  drawing  is 
always  good,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  at  once  grasping  the 
marked  features  in  cattle-nature,  and  therefore  his  cows  and 
his  sheep  at  once  command  attention,  and  give  a  double  charm 
to  his  landscape  pictures. 

Several  writers  have  confounded  Mr.  William  Hart  and  his 
pictures  with  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Hart.  An  article,  especially, 
which  appeared  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  names  many  of  Wil- 
liam Hart's  pictures  as  having  been  painted  by  his  brother 
James;  and,' in  one  instance,  it  was  stated  that  James  Hart  was 
the  painter  of  "The  Golden  Hours.'' 

A  most  commendable  feature  in  William  Hart's  character  as  a 
man,  is  honesty  of  opinion.  It  matters  not  who  painted  the 
picture,  if  it  has  merit,  ha  sees  it,  and  speaks  of  it  with  as  much 
pleasure  and  pride  as  if  it  were  his  own. 

Mr.  William  Hart  still  resides  in  Brooklyn;  and,  although  his 
years  now  place  him  on  the  declining  slope  of  life,  yet  his 
enthusiasm  for  painting  is  as  great  as  ever. 


ALOISTZO    OHAPPELL. 


THIS  gentleman  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1829,  his  ancestors  being  old  French  settlers  in  that  city; 
his  grandparents  owning  a  piece  of  property  (part  of  the  old  Delan- 
cey  farm)  on  the  Bowery  opposite  to  the  old  Bowery  Theatre,  ex- 
tending through  to  Chrystie  street.  Mr.  Chappell's  father  was  born 
on  this  spot  in  1801,  and  died  in  Brooklyn  1880.  Old  Mrs. 
Chappell  is  still  living.  Alonzo  Chappell,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  lived  in  New  York  City  until  1845,  when  he  moved  to 
Brooklyn.    He  was  educated  in  public  school  No.  2,  and  at  the 


age  of  fourteen,  went  to  learn  the  japanning  business.  This  lie 
soon  left  for  window-shade  painting,  which  in  those  days  were 
adorned  with  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  representing  landscapes 
which  covered  the  whole  shade.  This  gave  the  young  aspirant 
for  art  a  gorgeous  opportunity  to  express  form  and  color.  The 
nature  of  young  Chappell  was  full  of  the  dramatic,  and,  there- 
fore, startling  effects  pervaded  his  designs-cataracts  rushing 
over  rocks,  dark  caves,  fallen  trees,  castles  perched  high  upon 
the  mountain's  peak,  half  enveloped  in  clouds  of  romantic  form, 
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and  all  in  good  color  and  light  and  shade.  This  was  just  the 
business  for  the  boy  artist.  Shade-painting  was  a  new  thing 
then  and  he  grew  up  with  it,  and  became  one  of  the  best  artists 
engaged  in  it. 

While  so  engaged,  he  turned  every  hour  of  his  evenings  to 
account  by  drawing  and  designing.  He  had  a  remarkably  crit- 
ical eye  for  one  so  young.  When  less  than  seventeen  years  old 
he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Antique  class  in  the  New 
York  National  Academy  of  Design,  at  the  time  when  the  cele- 
brated engraver  and  painter,  A.  B.  Durand,  was  president. 

In  1845,  when  he  first  moved  to  Brooklyn,  he  began  to  paint 
landscapes  with  figures  in  them  for  the  American  Art  Union  in 
New  York  City.  These  pictures  were  so  attractive  in  color  and 
composition  that  they  purchased  almost  every  one  which  he 
presented.  One  picture  attracted  much  attention,  which  repre- 
sented a  boy  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body  plunged  into  an 
ash-barrel,  while  a  dog  has  nipped  him  by  the  seat  of  his  trou- 
sers. The  situation  was  laughable  in  the  extreme.  Leutze,  the 
celebrated  artist,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  composition  that 
he  purchased  the  picture,  and  retained  the  same  in  his  studio  in 
Diisseldorf  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1848  Gabriel  Harrison,  George  Hill,  G-eorge  De  Forest, 
Charles  Cormer  and  several  other  Brooklyn  gentlemen  organized 
the  first  dramatic  society  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Alonzo  Ohap- 
pell  was  one  of  the  most  active  members.  His  genius,  however, 
was  more  in  the  line  of  the  scenic  artist  than  the  dagger  and  the 
cup.  The  old  ball-room  which  stood  in  the  rear  of  "  Mrs. 
Prest's  Hotel"  on  the  grounds  of  the  Military  Garden,  where  now 
the  County  Court  House  stands,  was  leased,  and  Chappell  became 
;the  architect,  scenic  artist,  and  decorator.  Carpenters  were 
brought  in  and  set  to  work,  up  went  the  dress-circle  and  away 
■.went  the  floor  of  the  ball-room,  with  a  tremendous  gash  in  it  to 
admit  of  an  under  part  to  the  stage,  and  traps  for  sinking  ghosts 
.and  devils— all  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  plans  of 
the  regular  theatres.  When  in  the  midst  of  this  work,  in 
rushed  old  Mrs.  Prest,  who  soon  had  her  voice  ranging  to  high  C, 
horror-stricken  at  what  was  going  on,  and,  with  her  arms 
stretched  upright,  she  shrieked,  "  What  in  the  name  of  God  are 
.yon  doing  ?  "  "  Doing,  madame,  doing  !  why,  we  are  making  a 
place  to  catch  the  devils  and  ghosts  in ! "  shouted  back  Ghappell, 
while  he  thrust  his  hands  through  his  hair  and  struck  a  fearful 
attitude.  This  was  enough;  the  old  woman  picked  up  her 
skirts  and  left  in  six-foot  strides,  amid  the  demoniac  laugh  of  the 
would-be  tragedians,  who  stood  in  melancholy  attitudes  around. 
We  saw  no  more  of  Mrs.  Prest  until  a  committee  waited  on  her 
to  come  and  see  the  stage  and  improvements,  and  none  was 
more  delighted  than  herself  with  what  had  been  done,  but  she 
added  the  request  that  the  society  would  keep  the  "  Ghappell 
man"  firom  coming  in  contact  with  her. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Chappell  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Cuba  to 
make  sketches  for  a  panorama,  which  he  painted  for  some 
gentlemen  in  New  York.  He  still  continued  his  art-studies, 
improving  constantly  until,  in  1856,    he  was  introduced  to  the 


book-publishing  firm  of  Martin  &  Johnson,  of  New  York  City, 
and  was  engaged  by  them  to  make  designs  for  a  history  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  published  in  monthly  parts  to  the  number  of 
four  quarto  volumes,  the  illustrations  to  be  engraved  on  steel. 
These  illustrations  he  mostly  painted  in  black  and  white  on 
canvas  much  larger  than  the  engraving  was  to  be,  and  repre- 
sented every  prominent  incident  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Some  of  his  compositions  are  remarkable  for  dramatic  action, 
and  show  knowledge  of  costumes  and  other  things  that  be- 
longed  to  the  period  of  the  time  he  desired  to  represent.  Their 
truthfulness  reflects  as  much  credit  upon  him  as  does  his  in- 
dustry in  searching  out  the  facts. 

After  Mr.  Chappell  had  finished  the  numerous  original  de- 
signs for  this  work,  he  was  immediately  commissioned  to  illus- 
trate "The  Life  and  Times  of  Washington,"  in  two  volumes. 
Then  followed  the  "Portrait  Gallery,"  in  three  volumes,  repre- 
senting the  characters  in  full-length  figures  ;  "The  War  of  the 
Union,"  in  three  volumes ;  "The  History  of  the  World,"  in  three 
volumes ;  "The  Portrait  Gallery  of  Celebrated  Men  and  Women, " 
in  two  volumes.  At  this  writing  he  is  engaged  in  making  illus- 
trations for  a  voluminous  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  is  to 
contain  one  hundred  illustrations,  eighty  of  them  now  finished. 
This  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  his  master-piece.  Mr.  Chappell's 
dramatic  disposition  fits  him  most  aptly  for  the  undertaking.  It 
is  now  over  twenty-five  years  since  Mr.  Chappell  first  com- 
menced to  design  for  book  publications,  and  almost  every  one 
of  his  subjects  has  been  engraved  in  steel.  Besides  these,  he 
made  several  designs  which  were  engraved  on  steel  (20x24 
inches),  representing  "Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,''  "The 
Last  Hours  of  Lincoln,"  "Christmas  Morning,"  "Maud  MuUer," 
and  "The  First  Prayer." 

Mr.  Chappell  has  been  a  hard  worker,  and  not  without  profit. 
Some  fourteen  years  ago  he  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
near  a  beautiful  lake  on  Long  Island.  He  christened  the  place 
"  Artist  Lake."  Near  by,  he  built  himself  a  picturesque  cottage, 
planted  fruit  trees,  laid  out  his  grounds,  and  formed  his  walks 
with  artistic  taste,  turning  what  was  almost  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden  of  Eden.  Besides,  he  has  a  fine  library  of  standard 
literature,  and  has  made  a  large  collection  of  works  on  the  his 
tory  of  this  country,  from  the  landing  of  Columbus  down  to  the 
present  hour,  that  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  private  collec- 
tion. No  artist  ever  painted  historical  pictures  with  more  de- 
termination to  be  truthful  in  the  costumes  and  implements  of 
civil  and  military  life  than  Alonzo  Chappell. 

During  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  he  has  always  been  among 
the  first  who  have  stepped  forward  to  assist  art-culture.  He 
helped  old  Mr.  Thompson  and  Hoskins  to  form  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Union  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Graham  Art  School;  he 
suggested  the  first  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Design,  and  was  its  first  vice-president.  Always 
modest  and  retiring  in  his  manners,  he  wins  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 


FEED.    T.    LEE    BOYLE. 


T^BED.  T.  LEE  BOYLE  was  born  July  6th,  1820,  at  Bing- 
^     wood,  on  the  Avon,  Hampshire,  England.    His  father,  J.  T. 

oyle,  a  composer  and  teacher  of  music,  a  fine  organist  and  a  pupil 
M  the  celebrated  Vincent  Novello,  was  for  many  years  a  resident 

nd  teacher  of  singing  and  the  pianoforte  in  Brooklyn,  where 

:Ltt  '°   ^^^^'  °°  ^^'"^^-    ^«'^««°  ^°^^  ^""^  Prospect 

,JT'n,    ^°"'^  '^  '""  standing.    In  1830,  young  Boyle  was 

(T  f"  '^"•"mtia  College  Grammar  School.    In  1832,  he  went  to 

Miles  Coudert's  boarding  school,  in  an  old  building  that  had 


once  been  the  State's  prison,  on  the  corner  of  Amos  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  Nevv  York  City,  but  which  building  Mr.  Coudert 
had  somewhat  remodeled  for  school  purposes.  General  Beaure- 
gard was  a  pupil  in  the  same  class  with  young  Boyle  at  this  time, 
but  left  the  school  to  go  to  West  Point. 

During  his  early  years,  young  Boyle  gave  frequent  evidences 
of  a  strong  talent  for  art.  His  apt  sketches  of  almost  any  act  that 
attracted  his  attentibn,  caused  his  father  to  consult  Henry 
Inman,   the    celebrated  portrait  painter,   and  in  1835,   young 
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Boyle  commenced  his  study  with  that  gentleman.  He  remained 
with  him  for  three  years.  He  also  attended  the  art-schools  at 
the  New  York  National  Academy  of  Design,  at  which  time  Pro- 
fessor Morse  was  the  president,  and  he  predicted  that  young 
Boyle  would  make  his  mark. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Boyle  sent  a  picture  to  the  National  Academy 
for  exhibition,  which  found  a  good  place  upon  the  wall.  About 
this  time  he  made  some  notable  efforts  at  composition  in  oil 
colors  and  India  ink,  among  which  were  "  Salvator  Kosa  Offer- 
ing a  Picture  for  Sale  to  a  Dealer";  "  Job  Appealing  to  God  from 
the  Injustice  of  his  Friends"  ;  "Saul  and  Witch  of  Endor"  ; 
"  Shylook  and  Antonio"  ;  "Death  and  the  Lady."  All  of  these 
compositions  had  merit,  and  showed  a  high  train  of  thoughts 
for  what  might  be  termed  epic  composition.  And  had  Mr.  Boyle 
pursued  this  style  of  painting  throughout  his  life,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  become  an  eminent  historical 
painter.  In  his  youth,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  drama, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  could  not  fail  to  lead  him  to  the 
highest  class  of  reading,  and  incite  him  to  dramatic  efforts  in 
composition  and  light  and  shade. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Boyle  painted  a  life-size  full-length  portrait  of  the 
Eev.  John  Hughes,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  City,  and  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward.  It  pro- 
cured him  his  election  as  associate  member. 

From  1850  to  1856,  Mr.  Boyle  found  himself  crowded  with 
orders  for  portraits,  both  life-  and  cabinet-size.  Among  these 
were  those  of  Bishop  De  Lancey,  Edwin  Forrest,  Charlotte 
Cusliman,  J.  K.  Scott,  William  E.  Burton,  Lester  Wallaok,  Mrs. 
Kussell,  James  T.  Brady  and  other  celebrities.  At  this  time  he 
was  engaged  with  J.  Kyle  and  J.  Dallas  in  painting  a  panorama 
of  the  "Life  of  Christ,"  forming  thirty-four  pictures  in  fresco 
colors  on  canvas,  each  11  x  18  feet  in  size. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1856,  he  moved  to  St.  Louis,  whei-e  he 
found  a  wide  field  for  his  brush.  Art  as  yet  had  not  lifted  her 
head  very  high  in  the  Far  West,  and  but  few  artists  of  reputation 
had  located  themselves  in  those  regions.  Mr.  Boyle  saw  this, 
and  at  once  opened  his  studio,  with  the  intention  of  founding  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.  It  was  not  long  before  he  painted 
some  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  Among  them  were 
two  full-length  portraits,  one  of  Frank  P.  Blair,  Gov.  E.  H. 
Gamble,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Col.  Brandt,  B .  Gratz  Brown, 
Dr.  William  Oarr  Lane,  Matilda  Heron,  and  Several  family 
groups.  While  thus  engaged  he  made  himself  busy  in  an  effort 
to  establish  "The  Western  Academy  of  Arts."  This  he  accom- 
plished in  1858.  He  obtained  a  charter,  and  its  first  exhibition 
was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
The  exhibition  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  held  by  American 
painters,  as  all  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  the  several  States  sent 
their  best  works.  From  this  time,  art  in  the  West  had  an  impetus 
that  forced  it  to  grow  with  unlooked-for  power.  All  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Western   Academy  were  well  attended,  and  many 


pictures  were  sold.  But  the  war  came,  and  fell  like  an  April 
blight.  The  brush  and  the  palette  were  laid  aside  for  the  sword 
and  the  musket;  and  the  rooms  of  the  Academy,  which  were 
wont  to  be  decorated  with  beautiful  landscapes,  portraits,  and 
groups  of  smiling  children  in  golden  frames,  were  now  taken 
for  the  Department  Head-quarters  of  the  soldiers.  The  walls 
were  soon  defaced,  and  the  collection  of  oasts,  that  were  imported 
from  Paris  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  were  defaced, 
broken,  and  distributed  throughout  the  West. 

No  such  blood  as  circulated  through  the  veins  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
could  rest  quiet  when  such  a  cause  as  Union  and  Freedom  was 
the  watchword,  echoing  up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  whole 
North.  He  would  have  his  say — he  made  his  speeches  in  favor  of 
the  Union — and  in  1862  he  was  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  which 
was  formed  in  the  third  ward  of  St.  Louis.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Boyle  lost  for  him  his  best  Southern  friends  and 
patrons.  When  the  war  was  over  they  neither  forgave  nor  for- 
got. Art  was  low  in  the  West.  Mr.  Boyle  lingered  for  some 
time  at  St.  Louis,  received  no  orders,  and  finally  in  1865  he 
left  the  West  for  Brooklyn.  There  many  old  friends  welcomed 
him,  and  he  soon  found  several  portraits  to  paint.  When  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design  left  the  Broooklyn  Institute,  and 
gave  up  the  teaching  of  the  Graham  Art  Schools,  Mr.  Boyle  was  ap- 
pointed the  professor  over  the  classes.  In  1873,  Colonel  Sprague, 
principal  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  called  on  Mr.  Boyle  to  take 
charge  of  an  art-department  in  that  institute  which  they  had 
been  trying  to  form.  When  he  took  charge  he  found  the  pupils 
drawing  from  some  poor  lithographs.  He  soon  convinced  the 
faculty  of  the  Adelphi  that  their  system  of  art-instruction  was 
all  wrong;  and  that  if  they  required  anything  like  success  in  this 
department  they  must  build  a  skylight  and  give  him  a  proper 
room,  and  also  furnish  plasters  for  the  pupils  to  work  from. 
These  requests  were  all  granted  him,  and  in  a  few  months  Mr. 
Boyle  had  a  large  class  of  pupils,  who  placed  many  of  their  works 
on  exhibition  at  the  Art  Association — works  which  were  spoken 
highly  of  by  visitors  and  the  press.  Soon  after,  he  was  reap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  Graham  Art  School  at  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  which  position  he  holds  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Boyle  is  admirably  constituted  for  a  teacher.  Thoroughly  read 
in  all  art  matters,  possessing  a  remarkable  memory,  great  fluency 
of  speech,  with  strong  descriptive  power,  he  can  make  his 
pupils  see  and  understand  what  must  be  done.  To  these  gilts 
he  adds  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and  »  fund  of  anecdote  that 
draws  the  pupil  near  him  and  inspires  him  to  hard  work. 

Since  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  he  has  painted  sev- 
eral important  pictures,  among  them  "The  Prayer  of  Judith," 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial,  "Grandfather's  Pet," 
"  The  Organist,"  a  life-size  full-length  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Allen,  of  the  city  of  Rochester;  Col.  E.  C.  Ward,  for  the  Twenty- 
third  Regiment;  a  half-length  of  Miss  MacCullum,  a  half-length 
of  Mrs.  Pickwood,  and  other  pictures  of  note. 


JOHI^   ADAMS   PAEKER. 


JOHN  ADAMS  PAEKER,  the  son  of  J.  A.  Parker,  an  old  New 
York  merchant,  was  born  in  that  city  29th  of  November,  1829, 
in  Broadway,  near  Broome  street;  received  his  education  at  the 
New  York  University;  and  when  sixteen  years  old,  became  a 
clerk  with  C.  D.  W.  Lillendale,  the  sole  agent  for  Faber's  pen- 
cils. In  1855,  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  but  failed  in 
1857,  and  for  a  year  or  more  was  unsettled.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  showed  any  early  predilections  for  art;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature  and  pictures,  with 
an  occasional   attempt  at  drawing.     However,    in   1859,   Mr. 


Parker  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  landscape  painter, 
took  a  studio  in  the  Dodworth  Building,  Montague  street^ 
Brooklyn,  and  rather  surprised  himself  and  his  friends  at  his 
rapid  improvements.  When  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association  be- 
came  a  fixed  fact,  Mr.  Parker  was  among  its  first  exhibitors, 
and  the  first  picture  sold  from  off  its  waUs  was  one  of  bis, 
purchased  by  Mr.  M.  Massey.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Art  Association,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Club.  In  1869,  he  was  elected  associate  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  City. 
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Mr  Parker  became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  Art  Association.  He  was  on  the  hanging  committee 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  member  of  the 
association  gave  more  of  his  time,  and  vrorked  harder  for  the 
BUCoesB  of  this  institution.  This  was  appreciated,  however,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  sold  at  one  time  more  of  his  works, 
through  the  influence  of  the  lay  members  of  the  association,  than 
any  other  artist  who  placed  pictures  on  exhibition  at  the  Art 
Association.  Among  the  purchasers  of  his  best  works  were 
H.  E.  Pierrepont,  A.  A.  Low,  Judge  McCue,  Judge  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Keep,  W.  Husted,  Henry  Sanger,  William  Howard,  and 
many  others. 

Perhaps  the  best  pictures  that  Mr.  Parker  paints  are  snow- 


scenes.  He  is  fond  of  representing  the  evening  hours  of  the 
day,  when  the  sun  is  far  below  the  horizon  and  shoots  its 
golden  beams  stretching  across  the  picture,  while  all  the  fore- 
ground lies  in  that  first  gloom  of  twilight,  lending  a  peculiar 
repose  to  the  picture  that  fails  not  to  interest  almost  any  mind. 
His  style  is  not  one  of  finish,  but  rather  inclined  to  breadth  of 
touch,  and  has  a  tendency  more  to  the  suggestion  of  things  in 
nature  than  to  the  details.  Mr.  Parker  has  resided  and  painted 
in  Brooklyn  ever  since  he  first  took  up  the  brush,  and  can  justly 
be  considered  as  a  Brooklyn  artist,  whose  interest  in  Brooklyn's 
art-progress  has  never  lagged  from  the  moment  he  first  adjusted 
his  easel  to  receive  his  first  canvas.  His  pictures  will  always 
find  a  welcome  place  in  all  good  collections. 


WILLIAM   M.    BROWN 

VAS  a  native  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  At  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  entered  the  employment  of  Thomas  Grinnell,  an 
ornamental  painter ;  showed  considerable  talent,  and  made 
rapid  improvement  in  his  business.  But,  taking  a  fanny  to  por- 
trait painting  at  sixteen  years,  he  found  his  way  into  the  studio 
of  a  portrait  painter  of  some  note,  and  studied  with  him  for 
one  year.  He  found,  however,  that  his  talent  was  more 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  landscape-painting,  and  again  returned 
to  his  old  master,  the  ornamental  painter,  and  went  from  Troy 
with  him  and  his  family  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  While  with  Mr. 
Grinnell,  he  took  every  opportunity  to  practice  landscape  paint- 
ing. His  pictures  were  so  pleasing  in  effects  of  composition  and 
color,  that  they  were  no  sooner  placed  on  public  exhibition  than 
they  found  purchasers.  This  caused  Mr.  Brown  to  give  up  other 
painting,  and  follow  that  of  landscape  only.  He  then  came 
to  Brooklyn,  and  for  a  time  had  his  studio  in  the  Dodworth 
Building,  on  Montague  street.  In  1860,  he  painted  the  well- 
known  picture  entitled  "The  Overturned  Basket  of  Peaches," 
which  at  once  made  him  a  reputation  as  a  fruit-painter,  a  branch 
of  art  which  he  has  allowed  to  occupy  much  of  his  time.  His 
(ruit-piotures  are  among  the  best  ever  painted  by  an  American 
artist,  and  must  always  occupy  a  very  high  position  as  still-life 
pictures.  Nevertheless,  he  has  continued  to  improve  in  land- 
scape-painting, until  he  may  be  placed  among  the  best  land- 
scape-painters of  the  country.  He  is  more  inclined  to  the  de- 
tails in  nature  than  to  dramatic  effects  of  light  and  shade.  His 
color  is  always  good,  and  his  compositions,  whether  in  fruit 
pipcea  or  landscapes,  always  graceful  and  engaging  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Brown  has  resided  in  Brooklyn  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  almost  every  art-association  in  the  city 
of  his  residence.  He  is  an  extremely  modest  man,  who  never  has 
much  to  say  about  himself;  but  who  has  a  quick  eye  for  the  merits 
of  other  artists,  and  the  nobility  of  character  to  praise  their  works. 


A.   H.    EITOHIE 

\  \7"AS  born  in  Scotland,  but  has  been  a,  resident  of  the 

V  V  United  States  for  many  years,  and  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
for  over  thirty  years.  He  ranks  with  the  best  engravers  in  the 
country;  and  has  also  found  time  to  pay  attention  to  portrait- 
painting,  having  produced  several  pictures  of  merit.  His 
likenesses  are  always  good,  and  the  flesh-coloring  is  up  to  the 
key-note  of  his  subject. 

He  has  painted  but  one  picture  of  any  great  note,  and  this 
picture  is  of  historical  value.  It  represents  "  The  Death-Bed  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  surrounded  by  twenty-seven  figures,  each 
one  representing  some  notable  character  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  KebeWion.  There  is  no  subject  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  country  more  difficult  to  manage  with  graceful  and  agree- 
able lines  and  grouping  than  this.  Neither  the  locale  nor  the  cos- 
tume of  the  dramatis  personce  afford  any  opportunity  for  artis- 
tic effects.  The  picture  is  remarkable  for  the  correct  likenesses 
of  all  the  persons  represented  therein.  Mr.  Eitohie  invented 
nothing.  He  has  not  in  the  slightest  called  on  the  imagination 
for  anything.  Every  person  is  placed  in  the  attitude  and  situa- 
tion in  the  room  as  he  had  when  the  tragic  scene  occurred.  In 
exactness  it  is  equal  to  a  photograph ;  even  the  threadbare  carpet 
is  painted  with  wonderful  care.  As  the  country  grows  older, 
the  more  valuable  must  this  picture  become  in  a  historical  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Ritchie  still  owns  this  picture,  at  his  residence  in  Brook- 
lyn. It  should  be  in  the  (Japitol  at  Washington,  where  it  proper- 
ly belongs. 

No  other  artist  has  taken  a  greater  interest  in  the  progress  of 
art  in  Brooklyn  than  Mr.  Eitchie.  During  all  the  early  strug- 
gles of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design,  he  constantly  and 
liberally  assisted  as  teacher,  as  officer,  and  as  donor.  A 
fuller  account  of  his  efforts  to  build  up  art  .tastes  in  Brook- 
lyn is  given,  on  a  previous  page,  in  our  sketch  of  the 
Academy. 


OHAELES    O.    MARKHAM. 


T)EEHAPS  no  artist  is  better  known  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn 
-L  than  this  gentleman .  He  can,  m  the  fullest  sense,  be  looked 
npon  as  a  Brooklyn  artist,  since  the  whole  of  his  art-experi- 
«Me  has  been  in  this  city.  He  has  not  been  one  of  those 
Mtists  who  hung  out  his  sign  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
.j''  ""'^^ ''  necessary  to  have  his  studio  in  New  York  City.  He 
mbei  his  art-tent  in  Brooklyn  and  bravely  maintained  its  po- 
on;  making  many  friends,  and  working  up  a  business  in 


portrait,  figure,  and  landscape-painting,  of  which  he  has  every 
cause  to  feel  proud. 

He  was  born  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  1837,  and  when  quite  a 
boy,  was  inspired  by  the  beautiful  scenery  that  surrounded  him. 
With  his  dog  and  gun  he  would  spend  whole  days,  dividing  his 
time  between  hunting  for  game  and  for  those  finest  bits  of  scen- 
ery whose  forms  and  effects  so  satisfied  the  art-passions  latent 
within  him.    His  father,  believing  that  the  city  of  New  York 
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would  better  develop  his  boys  for  tbe  battle  of  life,  removed 
thither,  and  Charles  soon  found  employment  in  a  wholesale 
house.  While  here,  he  found  time  to  use  his  pencil.  His  em- 
ployers saw  his  efforts,  and  offered  to  place  him  under  instruc- 
tion. Through  false  delicacy,  however,  he  refused  the  noble 
offer.  But  his  love  for  art  was  so  great  that  he  would  take  the 
early  morning,  and  look  about  the  old  locations  of  the  city, 
sketching  old  houses,  huts,  and  pumps,  or  whatever  else  at- 
tracted his  attention.  By  and  by,  he  found  a  position  in  the 
American  Exchange  Bank,  where  he  became  much  trusted  and 
valued.  At  last,  came  a  panic,  and  with  it  the  abolishment 
of  the  '  ■  uncurrent  department "  of  the  American  Exchange 
Bank.  He  was  offered  other  responsible  positions,  but  refused 
them  all,  in  order  to  take  up  art  as  a  profession. 

He  was  not  the  first  member  of  his  family  that  gave  evidence 
of  art  talent.  His  grand-aunt,  Miss  Fanny  Porter,  was  an  artist 
of  much  ability;  and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Bigelow,  was  a  successful 
portrait  painter.  From  her  he  took  his  first  lessons  in  portrait 
painting,  and  from  that  time  he  constantly  improved,  and  soon 
had  plenty  of  orders.  Among  his  first  efforts,  we  may  enum- 
erate the  portraits  of  the  children  of  Wm.  C.  Kingsley,  the 
portraits  of  W.  H.  Hazzard,  Albert  Ammerman,  Charles  Vail,  and 
Horace  Greeley.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  his  grandmother  which 
was  honored  with  a  place  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.    Many  of 


his  fancy  pictures,  landscapes,  and  figures  have  been  pur- 
chased  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  F.  S.  Smith,  F.  S.  Street,  Demas 
Barnes,  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  and  now 
adorn  their  private  collections.  His  picture  of  the  "  Farm  Yard  " 
was  purchased  by  Joseph  H.  Patten;  his  "Dreamland"  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Brown. 

Mr.  Markham  has  never  lost  his  great  love  for  ont-door  sports 
Every  summer  he  finds  his  way  to  the  Adirondaoks,  and  there 
with  gun  and  dogs  and  fishing-rod,  he  leaves  his  tracks,  which 
many  a  sportsman  is  only  too  glad  to  follow,  for  he  knows  how  to 
take  game  of  every  kind.  And  to  the  old  sportsmen  of  these 
great  forests  and  lakes,  the  name  of  Markham  is  as  familiar  as 
is  the  hum  of  the  winds  through  the  trees,  or  the  splashings  of 
the  waters  as  they  leap  over  the  rocky  ribs  of  the  hillside. 

He  has  also  been  very  fond  of  military  exercise,  and  has 
always  been  one  of  the  picked  men  for  exhibition  drills.  When 
the  Bebellion  broke  out,  he  went  with  the  Thirteenth  Regiment 
of  Brooklyn  to  the  front,  and  while  there  he  was  detailed  by  the 
colonel  to  sketch  certain  localities.  He  also  was  a  correspondent 
of  the  Brooklyn  JOagle,  using  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Knap- 
sack," and  therein  wrote  pleasant  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  incidents  of  camp  life  and  the  war. 

Mr.  Markham  is  still  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  still  follows 
his  profession  with  ardent  devotion. 


JAMES   l^OETHCOTE. 


THIS  gentleman  was  born  in  Hammerton,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, in  1827,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1856,  and  at 
once  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  where  he 
has  remained  ever  since  in  the  constant  practice  of  landscape- 
painting.  Mr.  Northoote  came  from  a  family  that  had  for  many 
years  been  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  He  was  related  on  his 
father's  side  to  James  Northcote,  the  celebrated  historical 
painter.  At  quite  an  early  age  young  James  gave  evidence  of 
art-talent,  which,  however,  his  father  had  no  desire  to  encourage, 
and  placed  him  at  the  desk  of  the  Paisley  Shawl  Company. 
After  remaining  here  for  about  four  years,  he  fully  determined  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  art.  He  soon  found 
employment  as  an  assistant  scene-painter,  and  for  eight  years  he 
found  employment  in  the  Drury  Lane  and  Surrey  Theatres  in 
London,  and  in  many  of  the  minor  theatres  of  southern  England. 
While  in  London,  he  received  valuable  hints  from  such  clever 


artists  as  Philip  Phillips,  Louis  Haag,  and  the  celebrated  Stand- 
field.  After  he  quit  the  theatre,  he  frequently  took  long  trips 
into  the  country,  and  made  careful  studies,  selling  many  of  Ma 
more  hasty  sketches  as  he  went  along,  but  reserving  his  more 
finished  sketches  for  the  London  market. 

Mr.  Northcote  having  read  much  about  America,  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  this  country,  and  could  not  rest  until  he  set  sail  for 
the  land  of  liberty.  For  many  years  he  has  been  constantly  em- 
ployed in  painting  landscapes  for  the  trade.  This  is  to  bo 
regretted,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Northcote  had  too  much  native 
talent  for  landscape  painting  to  waste  his  time  on  pictures 
painted  to  catch  the  eye,  and  not  the  sense  of  reason,  and  art  in 
its  higher  grade. 

When  Mr.  Northcote  paints  a  picture  to  suit  himself,  he  pro- 
duces a  landscape  full  of  charming  color,  and  at  times  shows  ft 
handling  that  is  worthy  of  high  consideration. 


BEI^JAMI^    LAI^DEE, 


ARTIST,  of  No.  1354  Bergen  street,  has  been  identified 
with  most  of  the  prominent  art-enterprises  of  Brooklyn. 
He  wields  the  pencil,  the  pen,  and  the  etcher's  point  with  equal 
facility  and  grace.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the  Scratch- 
ers'  Club  (etchers),  vice-president  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Club, 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Guild,  and  a  member  of  the  Brush 
and  Palette  Club.  He  has  been  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  and  the  leading  art  societies  of  the 


United  States  and  of  Europe,  and  a  welcome  contributor  to  the 
leading  illustrated  magazines  of  New  York  and  Boston.  His 
principal  published  works  are,  "From  an  Unknown  Shore, || 
"Among  the  Daisies,"  "Through  the  Trees,"  "  The  Pasture," 
"Along  Shore,"  and  the  etched  portraits  of  the  late  William  E. 
Dodge,  the  Kevs.  Dr.  K.  S.  Storrs  and  Theodore  Cuyler,  D.D. 
The  Brooklyn  Advance  has  frequently  been  enriched  by  his 
graceful  sketches  of  old  Brooklyn  houses,  etc. 


THOMAS  MABTIH"   JBNSEK" 


■w 


AS  bom  May  20th,  1831,  in  »  small  seaport  town  in 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  at  one  time  a  part  of  the 
Danish  dominions.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  fancy  trim- 
mings for  military  coats.  At  an  early  age,  Thomas  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  government  schools.  At  sixteen,  he  left  the  school, 
and  about  this  time  his  father  died,  and  the  boy  found  it  neces- 
sary to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  support  of  his  widowed 
mother.  Throughout  his  early  boyhood  he  had  an  ambition  to 
be  an  artist,  and  received  a  few  lessons  from  his  elder  brother. 
What  he  did  in  the  way  of  drawing  and  painting  gave  evidence 
of  marked  talent,  and  on  his  father's  death  he  fuUy  determined 


to  study  the  fine  arts.  He  soon  found  employment  as  a  house- 
painter  and  frescoer  in  the  town  of  Haderleben,  an  old  town  m 
Denmark.  Here,  for  five  years,  he  labored  from  sunrise  till  late 
at  night,  and'  frequently  on  Sundays,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
fulfill  his  duty  to  his  mother,  and  supply  her  wants.  But 
nothing  daunted  his  ambition  to  become  an  artist  of  distinehon. 
In  1848,  the  war  between  Germany  and  Denmark  filled  Schles- 
wig with  soldiers,  and  many  of  them  desirous  of  having  their 
portraits  painted.  Young  Jensen  turned  his  brush  toitebest 
account  by  assisting  his  employer,  who  allowed  him  ext™  W" 
It  was  now  that  portrait-painting  attracted  his  attention  so  iiiuy 
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fliat  he  was  determined  to  improve  in  that  branch  of  art.  In 
1852  he  found  his  way  to  Copenhagen,  and  there  he  studied  for 
awhile,  and  then  concluded  to  go  to  Frysenburg,  the  castle-seat 
f  the  Count  Frys,- and  assisted  his  old  master  to  re-decorate  the 
church  on  the  county  estate.  In  those  old  churches  in  that  part 
of  Europe  may  be  found  memorial  tablets,  in  the  form  of  por- 
traite,  set  in  richly-carved  oaken  frames,  and  frequently  they 
become  so  worn  and  obliterated  that  new  copies  are  made  to  take 
their  place.  Mr.  Jensen  was  so  successful  in  restoring  some  of 
these  old  pictures  that  he  drew  the  special  attention  of  the 
Countess,  who,  on  learning  the  story  and  hardships  of  his  life, 
gave  him  employment  for  several  months,  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  work,  presented  him  with  a  handsome  sum  to  assist  him 
in  his  studies  when  he  returned  to  Copenhagen.  There  he  soon 
giuned  his  way  into  the  Museum  Art  School,  and  not  only  carried 
off  several  prize  medals,  but  received  a  part  of  the  government 
allowance  for  the  encouragement  of  artists  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  studies. 

The  Countess  still  continued  to  assist  him,  and  often  would 
chide  him  for  not  allowing  her  to  assist  him  more  liberally. 
However,  she  was  the  means  of  his  visiting  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Paris,  Belgium,  and  other  great  art  centres,  where  he  remained 
and  studied  till  the  war  of  1863,  which  resulted  in  Prussia  wrest- 
ing Schleswig  from  Denmark.  He  then  went  to  Kiel,  one  of  the 
chief  and  important  seaports  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  Here  he 
found  plenty  of  art-food  to  advance  his  ambition :  a  splendid 
library  of  80,000  volumes,  a  fine  collection  of  antiquities,  a  gal- 
lery containing  some  of  the  best  works  of  art,  casts  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  and  many  of  Thorwaldsen's  best  productions.     While 


here  in  the  lap  of  art  he  was  married  to  a  lady  residing  in  Fleus- 
burg.  Soon  after  this  he  decided  to  visit  the  United  States,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1869.  He  at  once  found 
employment  in  assisting  an  old  friend  to  paint  marine  views. 
While  so  engaged,  the  pilots  about  South  street  soon  discovered 
that  he  could  paint  portraits,  and  then  followed  many  an  order 
from  these  toilers  of  the  sea.  The  first  important  portrait  he 
painted  in  this  country  was  of  General  C.  F.  Christensen,  who 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Brockett  and  Miss  Thurston,  of  whom  he 
made  fine  pictures.  In  the  spring  of  1870  Mr.  Jensen  took  up 
his  residence  and  studio  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained, and  where  he  has  painted  more  portraits  of  notable 
citizens  than  any  other  artist  in  the  city.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Judge  Dikeman,  Judge  Lott,  Judge  MoCue,  Judge 
Neilson,  Judge  Gilbert,  Judge  Troy,  Bishop  Loughlin,  Father 
Burke,  Mayor  Schroeder,  Mayor  Howell,  Hugh  McLaughlin, 
Eev.  Dr.  Guyler,  Judge  H.  W.  Kobinson,  of  New  York,  Manager 
Augustine  Daly,  Hon.  John  K.  Porter  and  Morris  K.  Jessup. 

Of  his  ideal  pictures,  "Keveries  of  the  Past,"  "The  Old 
Forge,"  "  Now  Is  My  Chance,"  Christmas  Eve,"  and  the  "  Con- 
noisseur." All  of  the  above  pictures  found  their  place  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  and  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 

Mr.  Jensen's  style  of  painting  is  the  vigorous  German  school, 
strong  in  color  and  positive  in  touch.  His  likenesses  are  unmis- 
takable, while  the  surroundings  in  his  pictures,  such  as  drapery, 
chairs,  books,  etc.,  are  most  truthfully  depicted.  His  works  of 
art  are  full  of  his  own  characteristics,  and  are  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient merit  to  claim  the  admiration  of  the  most  careful  critic. 


GABEIEL   HAEEISOI^. 


As  biography  is  the  parterre  of  history,  many  will  regret  that 
due  space  cannot  here  be  given  to  the  talented  gentleman 
who  is  the  subj  eot  of  this  sketch ;  for  not  only  has  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  devellopment  of  Art  in  this  city,  but  his  name  is 
indelibly  traced  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of 
Brooklyn  history.  Gabriel  Harrison  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
March  25, 1818.  When  he  was  six  years  old,  his  father,  Charles 
P.  Harrison,  a  man  of  classical  education,  and  a  bank-note 
engraver,  moved  to  New  York  City .  Here  his  hospitable  man- 
sion soon  became  the  favorite  social  resort  of  the  liiterati  and  the 
leading  artists  of  the  city.  Among  frequent  guests  were  George 
P.Morris,  N.  P.Willis,  McDonald  Clarke,  the  "  mad  poet,"  M.  M. 
Noah,  the  dramatist,  Kev.  John  Frederick  Schroeder,  Bass  Otis, 
Henry  Truman,  Col.  John  Trumbull,  John  Howard  Payne,  James 
Audubon,  the  ornithologist;  Bishop  Hughes;  and  the  celebrated 
Spanish  philosopher,  Father  Varela. 

When  Malibran  came  to  this  country  in  1825,  she  spent  much 
of  her  time  at  the  Harrison  home,  where  little  "  Gabe,"  then 
sevenyearsof  age,  became  her  especial  pet.  She  joined  in  his 
childish  romps  with  great  delight,  and  won  his  life-long  friend- 
ship. His  favorite  employment  at  that  time,  was  to  creep  under 
™e  piano  while  she  was  practicing,  and  mischievously  remove 
aer  slipper.  This  was  sure  to  result  in  a  sham  battle  in  which 
Malibran  was  defeated,  while  the  youthful  victor  carried  off  the 
laurel  and  the  slipper.  He  was  a  child  of  great  precocity  and 
sensibility,  and  his  whole  eventful  life  has  been  illuminated  by 
he  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  and  women 
of  the  time. 

Not  far  from  his  father's  house  in  Eeade  street,  near  Broadway, 
(Where  Stewart's  store  now  stands),  lived  a  man  whose  name 
^  inseparably  linted  with  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in  the 
annals  of  our  Eepublic— Aaron  Burr,  who  occupied  the  lower 
^Partments  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Proudhomme,  the  well-known 

giaver.    Here  he  was  surrounded  by  books  and  pictures,  and 


upon  the  wall  hung  the  portrait  of  his  daughter  Theodosia, 
whose  death  deprived  him  of  his  only  object  in  life,  and  severed 
his  last  of  human  ties.  The  boy  Harrison  had  often  seen  this 
white-haired  man  sitting  at  his  open  window.  His  sad,  worn 
face  won  the  boy's  sympathy.  One  day,  as  he  passed  the  window, 
the  old  gentleman  sat  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand. 
The  boy,  timidly  approaching  him,  said,  "Can  I  do  anything 
for  you,  sir  ?"  The  man  started,  wiped  away  the  tears  which 
were  in  his  eyes,  and  asked  the  boy  to  "  come  in."  Thus  it  was 
that,  between  the  boy  of  eleven  years  and  the  man  whom  the 
world  had  deserted,  a  strange  intimacy  sprang  up.  The  boy 
became  fond  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  in  his  turn  showed  his 
liking  for  the  youth  by  giving  him  lessons  in  reading.  On  one 
occasion,  when  reading  to  the  child  about  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe, wherein  it  was  stated  that  General  Harrison  killed  the 
Indian  Chief  Teoumseh,  he  corrected  the  statement  by  saying 
that  it  was  Col.  Kichard  M.  Johnson,  who  had  killed  the  great 
chief.  Young  Harrison  was  devoted  to  his  teacher,  ran  on  all 
his  errands,  and  took  to  him  many  a  cup  of  tea  and  plate  of 
toast  from  his  mother's  table,  not  aware  at  that  time  that  he  was 
Col.  Burr,  the  man  of  inordinate  ambition.  Burr's  smoothness 
of  tone  and  beauty  of  reading  completely  won  young  Gabriel's 
admiration,  and  developed  in  the  child  the  taste  for  elocution 
which,  in  after  years,  has  made  him  so  eminently  successful  as  a 
teacher  of  the  art. 

His  grandfather,  William  Harrison,  was  born  in  London.  He 
was  a  bank-note  engraver  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  map-en- 
graver to  the  East  India  Company.  In  1782,  the  State  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  wrote  to  the  Bank  of  London,  requesting  that  a 
first-class  engraver  be  sent  to  Philadelphia,  to  engrave  some 
bank-note  plates.  He  came,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  hastened  back  to  England  for  his  family,  and  returned 
with  them  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.    He  educated  all  his  sons  in  the  art  of  engraving.    Charles 
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p.  Harrison,  the  father  of  Gabriel  Harrison,  engraved  a  portrait 
of  Queen  Victoria,  shortly  after  her  coronation,  upon  a  copper- 
plate, within  the  circumference  of  a  sixpence,  around  the  edge  of 
which  was  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Roman  capitals.  "When  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  it  appeared  like  a  hair  line,  and  the  wonderful 
work  of  art  could  be  appreciated  only  when  viewed  through  a 
magnifying-glass.  The  portrait  was  excellent,  and  the  Queen 
was  so  pleased  with  it  that  her  secretaryconveyed  her  thanks  to 
the  artist.  Gabriel  Harrison's  maternal  grandfather,  whose 
name  was  Foster,  wove  the  coronation  robes  of  George  HI.  His 
cousin,  David  R.  Harrison,  now  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  is 
still  employed  by  the  Bank  Note  Company  of  New  York,  and 
was,  also,  a  fine  organist,  of  whom  Gottschalk  once  said  that  he 
was  one  of  the  finest  sight-readers  of  music  he  had  ever  met. 
Gabriel  Harrison's  sisters  were  all  fine  musicians,  especially 
Lucretia,  afterwards  wife  of  A.  J.  Morales,  senior  Professor  of 
Spanish  Literature  and  Belles-Lettres  in  New  York  College. 
She  was  for  many  years  prima  donna  and  organist  at  Christ 
Church,  and  also  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  in  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morales  were  the  first  to  introduce,  into  the  church, 
masses  arranged  to  operatic  and  classic  music.  His  brother 
Lafayette  Harrison,  built  Irving  Hall,  in  New  York,  and  he  may 
truly  be  called  the  father  of  concert-music  in  New  York  City. 
Parepa  was  indebted  to  him  for  placing  her  in  her  proper  posi- 
tion before  the  American  people,  and,  as  an  evidence  of  grati- 
tude, gave  him  her  miniature  beautifully  set  in  gold. 

In  1832,  John  Howard  Payne,  the  dramatist,  and  author  of 
"'Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Charles  P.  Harri- 
son's house.  One  night,  Gabriel  accompanied  his  father  and 
Mr.  Payne  to  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  to  see  Edwin 
Forrest  in  the  character  of  Damon.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  young  elocutionist  was  fired  with  the  spirit  of  dramitic 
art,  and  determined  to  study  for  the  stage.  He  became  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Histrionic  Society,  and, notwithstanding 
his  extreme  youth,  was  weU-kuown  as  one  of  the  leading 
amateurs.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  society,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  part  of  Gypsy  Mike  in  the  drama  of  "Luke 
the  Laborer."  This  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  minor  part, 
but  the  young  actor,  considering  all  the  parts  important,  de- 
veloped his  so  thoroughly  that  Oypsy  Mike  became  the  hero 
of  the  evening.  Soon  after,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  St. 
Pierre,  in  Knowles'  play  of  "The  Wife."  The  play  was  repro- 
duced by  him  on  this  night  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
The  performance  was  full  of  spirit,  and  the  young  actor's  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  St.  Pierre  "was  remarkable."  In 
1838,  he  performed  the  part  of  BoUa  at  the  Histrionic  Society. 
Major  Norton,  of  the  Texan  Army,  was  so  impressed  with  his 
powerful  acting  on  that  occasion,  that  he  immediately  called 
upon  Mr.  Wallack,  then  manager  of  the  National  Theatre,  and 
induced  him  to  invite  young  Harrison  to  make  his  debut,  which 
accordingly  took  place  in  November  of  that  year.  He  appeared 
on  that  occasion  as  Othello,  with  the  celebrated  Wallack  as  "logo,'' 
and  Emma  Wheatley  as  "  Desdemona;"  went  through  the  per- 
formance to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  audience,  and  was  en- 
dorsed by  a  most  enthusiastic  recall,  at  the  close  of  the  last  act. 
The  press  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of  his  ability,  and  he  was  at 
once  engaged  as  one  of  the  leading  actors  for  the  Avon  Theatre, 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  managed  by  Mr.  George  Jones,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Count  Joannes.  Mr.  Jones,  however,  failed  to 
have  his  theatre  in  readiness  at  the  appointed  time,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  wisely  decided  to  return  to  New  York. 

Keenly  appreciating  the  beauties  of  all  art,  he  found  .it  diffi- 
cult to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  dramatic  profession, 
and  from  early  boyhood  had  devoted  much  time  to  landscape- 
painting.  Thoroughly  earnest  in  every  undertaking,  he  possessed 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  are  necessary  to  plan  and 
execute  noble  things. 

In  1839,  Daguerre  had  given  to  the  world  the  secret  of  his  dis- 
covery.    Two  years  later,  Mr.  Harrison,  charmed  with  the  mys- 


terious and  beautiful  art,  became  one  of  its  most  prominent 
exponents,  and  by  his  earnest  research  contributed  much  to  its 
constantly  widening  resources.  The  admirable  ton«  which  he 
succeeded  in  producing  in  his  pictures,  won  from  M.  Daguerre 
the  inventor  of  the  art,  his  warmest  praise.  Mr.  Harrison's  pic! 
tures  took  several  gold  medals  at  the  American  Institute  for  his 
employer,  John  Plum.  In  1851,  he  produced  the  cluster  of  pic- 
tures that  took  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London 
and  also  another  bronze  medal  at  the  "  World's  Fair,"  New  York' 
1853.  These  pictures  were  made  for  Martin  M.  Lawrence  for 
whom  he  made  many  experiments.  Some  of  the  pictures  were 
taken  on  sheets  of  silver,  14  x  18  inches,  the  largest  ever  known 
to  be  taken.  For  these  he  had  "  coating  boxes  "  and  "  buffing 
wheels  "  made  to  accommodate  the  extra  size  of  the  plates.  Mr, 
Harrison  was  the  first  and  only  artist  who  ever  produced  allego- 
rical pictures  through  the  photographic  art.  One  of  these  rep- 
resented the  "  Past,  Present  and  Future,"  the  grouping  of  three 
female  figures  after  the  manner  of  Malbone's  great  miniature  of 
"The  Hours." 

Mr.  Harrison's  generosity  and  nobleness  of  character  have 
ever  been  seen  in  his  candid  estimate  of  other  men's  good  quali- 
ties and  virtues.  In  1842,  while  passing  Trinity  churchyard, 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  pile  of  bricks,  which  had  been 
erected  to  mark  the  grave  of  Commodore  Lawrence.  Finding 
that  the  tablet  of  record  had  fallen  from  the  bricks,  and  was 
buried  beneath  the  sod,  he  resolved  that  a  fitting  monument 
should  be  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  brave  hero  sleeps, 
whose  dying  words  were:  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship."  He  at  once 
called  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  the  neglected 
tomb  of  Lawrence,  and  urged  that  measures  be  taken  to  adorn  it 
with  a  fitting  monument.  He  then  went  to  Albany,  where  he 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Governor  William  C.  Bonok  in  the 
enterprise.  In  a  short  time  he  had  organized  a  committee  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
as  president,  and  ex-Lieut.  -Governor  Luther  Bradish,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  N.  P.  Willis,  Horace  Greeley,  General  George  P. 
Morris,  General  Thomas  L.  Cummings  and  others.  Mr.  Harrison 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  painting  pictures  of  the  battles  fought 
by  Lawrence,  the  sale  of  which  was  to  swell  the  funds  for  the 
proposed  monument.  He  finished  his  first  picture,  representing 
the  battle  between  the  "  Wasp  and  JProlic."  It  was  placed  on 
exhibition  in  New  York,  and  received  universal  praise.  It  was 
sent  to  John  Sartain,  the  celebrated  engraver  of  Philadelphia,  to 
be  engraved  in  the  finest  style  of  mezzo-tint.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  Trinity  Church  vestry,  seeing  that  they  were  cen- 
sured by  the  public  for  allowing  the  tomb  of  Lawrence  to  fall  to 
decay,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  offered  to  put  up  a  handsome 
monument.  The  Harrison  committee  therefore  decided  to  take 
no  further  action  in  the  matter.  The  new  monument  was  soon 
completed;  but  few  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the  spir- 
ited efforts  of  Gabriel  Harrison  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
monument  that  now  stands  in  front  of  Trinity  Chnroh,  in  honor 
of  Commodore  Lawrence  and  Lieutenaiit  James  Ludlow. 

Mr.  Harrison,  when  quite  young,  evinced  a  strong  disposition 
for  politics,  and  was  attached  to  the  Democratic  party.  In  IS**, 
he  was  elected  the  president  of  the  White  Eagle  Club  of  New 
York,  and  did  much  towards  the  election  of  Polk  and  Dallas.  In 
1848  he,  with  many  other  discontented  Democrats,  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  which  nominated  Lewis  Cass  for  Presi- 
dent; but  as  this  convention  adopted  a  platform  tainted  with 
slavery,  Mr.  Harrison  and  many  of  the  best  Democrats  returned 
home,  determined  not  to  support  it.  John  Van  Buren  became 
the  leader  of  the  new  party,  which  organized  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  best  Democrats  was  called  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  Harrison,  Dr.  John  Gray,  and  E.  A.  Sandy 
were  sent  there  to  represent  the  XlVth  Ward.  At  this  meeting, 
Mr.  Harrison  made  a  telling  speech  against  the  Cass  P's^f"™' 
and  here  he  unfurled  a  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Free 
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Soil  Free  Speech,  and  Free  Men."  The  words  became  the  motto 
of  the  Free  Soil  party  through  the  campaign  of  1848.  Mr.  Har- 
ligon  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  XJtioa  Convention.  He  there 
declared  that  slavery  must  be  considered  a  national  crime,  so 
lottg  as  the  District  of  Columbia  recognized  and  allowed  the  in- 
stitution to  exist  at  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  which  was  the  case 
at  that  time.  This  was  a  new  thought;  the  anti-slavery  element 
of  the  country,  and  many  members  of  Congress,  at  once  took  up 
the  new  key-note,  and  in  a  short  time  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  Mr.  Harrison's 
return  from  Utica,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  "  XlVth  Ward 
Free  Soil  League."  He  was  also  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  get  up  the  grand  ratification  meeting,  June  6th, 
1848,  which  took  place  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  Mr.  Harrison's 
league  was  out  in  full  force,  bearing  a  banner,  designed  and 
painted  by  him,  emblematic  of  Liberty  cutting  the  chains 
from  the  hands  of  a  slave.  During  the  EebeUion,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  active  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and^made  strong  speeches  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  He  has  since  remained  a  staunch 
Republican. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Harrison  became  a  member  of  the  Park  Theatre 
Company,  New  York,  making  his  first  appearance  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Prince,  in  "  Komeo  and  Juliet,"  in  one  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kean's  Shakespearean  revivals.  He  also  supported  Kean 
in  such  characters  as  the  King,  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  ho  performed 
this  part  so  much  to  Mr.  Kean's  satisfaction  that  the  great  actor 
presentedhim  with  a  "  dress  sword."  In  1848  he  first  appeared 
in  Brooklyii  Garden,  and  performed  with  great  success  in  such 
characters  as  Si.  Pierre,  Claude  Melnotte,  Carwin,  Ludovico,  Rolla 
and  WWam  Tell;  becoming  at  once  such  a  favorite  in  Brook- 
lyn that  his  friends  and  admirers  induced  him  to  make  a  per- 
manent residence  among  them. 

In  1851,  he  organized  the  Brooklyn  Dramatic  Academy,  a  pri- 
vate association  for  the  encouragement  of  the  drama  in  Brook- 
lyn. For  several  years  the  society  gave  performances  to  select 
audiences,  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  with  Mr.  Harrison  gener- 
ally representing  the  leading  character.  Three  years  later  came 
"hard  times,"  and  many  of  the  actors  being  out  of  employment, 
Mr.  Harrison  engaged  the  Masonic  Hall  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  con- 
verted the  large  rooms  into  a  theatre,  and  organized  a  fine  com- 
pany, among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Lysander  Thompson. 
This  company  performed  for  several  weeks  ;  but  as  every 
one  felt  the  "hard  times,''  it  was  impossible  that  any  such 
effort  should,  at  that  time,  prove  a  financial  success.  But 
the  leading  citizens,  admiring  Mr.  Harrison  as  an  actor  and 
a  gentleman,  tendered  him  a  complimentary  testimonial,  which 
was  given,  the  result  amounting  to  a  handsome  sum.  But 
an  account  of  the  suffering  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Paterson 
had  reached  his  ears,  and  he  at  once  offered  the  result 
of  his  benefit  to  the  Committee  of  Relief.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, the  money  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "de- 
rived from  a  theatre."  When  this  fact  became  known  the  press 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  the  money  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  anmdependent  committee,  who  purchased  flour  and  coal  for 
the  hungry  and  cold.  When  Mr.  Harrison  left  the  place,  several 
members  of  the  Common  Council,  with  a  number  of  citizens,  at- 
tended him  to  the  depot  to  bid  him  good-by.  In  1859,  he  be- 
came the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Adelphia  Theatre,  Troy, 
M.  X.,  where,  both  as  manager  and  actor,  he  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  While  manager  of  the  theatre,  he  played  a  large 
number  of  the  best  stars,  and  placed  his  pieces  upon  the  stage 
'fith  great  extravagance  of  scenic  effect.  After  two  seasons  of 
vanable  success,  financially,  he  was  tendered  a  grand  compli- 
mentary benefit  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Troy,  among  whom 
were  General  John  E.  Wool,  with  his  staff,  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
«%•  Every  seat  in  the  house  was  sold  the  day  before  the  per- 
ormance,  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  appeared  in  his  favorite  ohar- 
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and  elegant  costumes  of  the  ladies,  added  brilliancy  to  the  occa- 
sion. William  E.  Burton's  last  engagement  was  with  Mr.  Har- 
rison. Arriving  at  Troy,  Mr.  Burton  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  returned  home  to  die.  Mr.  Harrison  had 
worked  incessantly,  and. with  his  artistic  taste  placed  his  pieces 
upon  the  stage  in  a  style  of  excellence  rarely  seen  out  of  the 
metropolis  ;  but  he  discovered  that  a  theatre  could  not  be  sus- 
tained in  such  a  style,  and,  refusing  to  carry  it  on  in  a  less  artis- 
tic manner,  closed  the  theatre,  and  returned  to  Brooklyn,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Troy .  Alternating  and 
pursuing  histrionic  and  photographic  art  (for  Brooklyn  was  not 
then  prepared  to  support  a  regular  theatre),  he  visibly  advanced 
and  improved  the  state  of  both,  awaiting  the  time  when  a  theatre 
could  be  established  upon  a  permanent  basis.  In  September, 
1863,  Mr.  Harrison,  thinking  the  time  had  come,  opened  the 
Park  Theatre,  which  he  named  in  honor  of  the  old  Park  Theatre 
of  New  York.  His  management  and  company  were  most  excel- 
lent ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  success  which  attended  his  dra- 
matic efforts,  he  organized  an  English  opera  troupe.  Here  he 
introduced  to  the  lyric  stage  Messrs.  Castle  and  Campbell  and 
others,  with  Theodore  Thomas  as  conductor.  The  first  opera 
given,  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  was  a  decided  success.  Mr.  Fry, 
the  famous  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  gave  frequent 
columns  of  laudation  to  the  effort  of  Mr.  Harrison  to  foster  the 
English  opera,  and  to  sustain  by  American  musical  talent ;  but 
the  enormous  expenses  of  the  companies  and  the  season  of  the 
opera  coming  in  contact  with  the  Lenten  season,  caused  greatly 
reduced  houses  and  brought  financial  ruin  to  Mr.  Harrison  after 
giving  ten  months  of  hard  work  to  the  enterprise.  The  upright, 
generous  and  manly  course  of  Mr.  Harrison's  whole  life  had  won 
him  hosts  of  friends,  and  several  gentlemen  offered  him  means 
to  continue  his  work;  but,  rather  than  risk  the  money  of  others 
in  his  own  speculations,  he  refused  the  proffered  loans  and  closed 
his  theatre.  During  his  management  of  the  Park  Theatre,  he 
appeared  for  twenty-one  consecutive  nights,  rendering  only  four 
different  characters  ;  every  night  the  house  being  crowded  to 
overflowing.  The  New  York  World  df  November  23rd,  1862, 
contained  the  following  : 

Brooklyn  people  are  justly  congratulating  themselves  upon 
the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison  on  the  boards  of  his 
cosy  and  admirably  conducted  theatre,  the  Park.  Mr.  Harrison 
is  remembered  by  many  as  the  talanted  actor  who  shone  at  the 
New  Park  Theatre,  NewYork,  when  that  was  the  leading  establish- 
ment of  the  country.  He  resumed  his  dramatic  duties  last  week, 
appearing  as  St.  Pierre  in  Sheridan  Knowles'  play  of  "  The  Wife. " 
Mr.  Harrison  is  a  well-read  man,  of  sound  taste,  and  possesses 
a  fine  appreciation  of  stage-art.  He  has  a  capital  presence, 
enunciates  fluently,  and  furnishes  throughout  excell.ent  render- 
ing of  his  text.  His  action  is  animated,  easy,  and  natural,  and  in 
some  scenes  surprisingly  fine.  There  is  taste  and  gentlemanli- 
ness  in  all  that  he  does.  He  afforded  an  impersonation  artistic 
in  detail,  and  just  in  conception.  Later  in  the  week,  he  essayed 
Claude  MelnoUe  in  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  with  the  same 
marked  success. 

The  entire  press  of  New  ^ork  and  Brooklyn  spoke  in  unquali- 
fied praise  of  Mr.  Harrison's  ability  both  as  an  actor  and  a 
manager.  His  genius  for  the  work  was  undoubted,  and  never 
was  a  man  more  industrious.  He  labored  till  broken  in  health 
with  the  continued  mental  and  physical  strain,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  his  profession,  to  which,  be  it  regret- 
fully said,  he  never  fully  returned.  In  1864,  a  number  of  gentle- 
men tendered  him  a  testimonial  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  and  many  favorite  artists  offered  him  their  services.  The 
play  selected  for  the  occasion  was  Shakespeare's  comedy  of  the 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  and  as  the  day  selected  for  the  performance 
feU  on  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  great  poet's  birth,  Mr.  Har- 
rison decided  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  grand  Shakespearean 
tableau,  which  he  arranged  with  over  one  hundred  characters. 
The  occasion  was  a  great  success.  Several  times  after  this,  Mr. 
Harrison  became  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  and  here  many  of  the  best  stars  performed. 
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among  them  Matilda  Heron,  William  Florence,  Charles  Dillon 
and  Mrs.  Waller.  Under  his  management,  at  this  time,  Miss 
Kate  Bateman  performed  for  three  consecutive  nights,  to  the 
largest  audiences  that  ever  filled  the  Academy  on  a  dramatic 
occasion.  Mr.  Harrison  paid  Miss  Bateman  $500  a  night,  and 
employed  the  same  company  that  had  supported  her  at  Niblo's 
Garden.  This  increased  his  expenses  to  $1,200  for  each  perform- 
ance. The  receipts  of  the  first  night  were  $1,956  ;  second 
night,  $2,145;  third  night,  $2,<t37.  Total,  $6,538,  leaving  Mr. 
Harrison  a  profit  of  $2,938. 

In  1867,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Design,  and  soon  after  became  its  corresponding  secretary. 
Here,  as  in  everything  else,  he  was  the  enthusiast,  and  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  support  the  free  art-schools  of  the 
institution  ;  and,  indeed,  through  his  exertions,  the  life  of  the 
society  was  prolonged  several  years .  On  one  occasion,  the  presi- 
dent called  a  meeting  and  offered  a  resolution  in  regard  to 
discontinuing  the  academy,  as  the  members  felt  they  could  no 
longer  maintain  out  of  their  own  pockets  the  cost  of  teaching  over 
two  hundred  pupils.  Mr.  Harrison  opposed  the  movement,  and 
in  an  eloquent,  off-hand  speech — the  style  for  which  he  is 
famous  —induced  them  to  desist,  promising  that  he  would  raise 
the  money,  not  only  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  "  Academy  of 
Design,"  but  to  continue  the  free  art-schools.  He  accordingly 
got  up  a  concert,  which  took  place  February  22nd,  1869.  Ole 
Bull,  S.  B.  Mills,  Madame  Staats  and  others  volunteered  their 
services,  and  the  concert  yielded  over  $900,  enough  to  pay  off 
the  debts  and  continue  the  free  art-schools  through  two  winters. 

In  1866,  Miss  Matilda  Heron  induced  Mr.  Harrison  to  write  for 
her  a  tragedy.  As  she  had  advanced  in  years,  and  was  conscious 
that  she  was  outgrowing  the  graces  of  her  girlish  figure,  and  could, 
therefore,  no  longer  appear  as  any  of  the  dramatic  heroines 
should,  she  desired  a  play  containing  a  matronly  character, 
which,  would  suit  her  years  and  rather  large  figure.  Mr.  Harri- 
son undertook  the  task,  and  was  successful  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  great  actress.  The  title  of  his  tragedy  is  "  Melan- 
thia,"  a  Greek  matron,  who,  Virginius-like,  held  her  daughter's 
honor  as  a  sacred  trust.  The  character  is  grand  in  conception, 
and  was  admirably  suited  to  Matiliia  Heron's  wonderful  power 
as  a  tragic  actress.  Of  Mr.  Harrison's  creation  of  Melanthia, 
Miss  Heron  writes  : 

"My  dear  Mr.  Harrison  :  Your  Melanthia  is  the  proudest 
character  ever  written  for  modem  woman.  It  can  never  fail  but 
through  bad  management.  I  know  what  I  am,  and  what  I  can 
do.  I  have  that  within  me  which  surpasses  all  the  representa- 
tions of  Camille  I  ever  gave,  and  which  shall  yet  come  out. 
I  say  this  because  it  is  no  paltry  adaptation  of  a  novel.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  great  and  glorious  gem  that  cannot  perish,  but 
which  will  shine  when  you  and  I  and  the  managers  shall  be  at 
peace.  See  Mr.  Palmer,  manager  of  Niblo's  Theatre,  or  whom 
you  please  about  this  subject.  I  ask  no  favors,  convinced  that, 
if  I  am  only  tolerably  equal  to  the  sublime  task  of  personating 
your  Melanthia,  I  shall  be  paying  them  a  tribute  of  distinc- 
tion that  they  have  not  in  their  power  to  repay  me.  In  New 
York  I  shall  play  this  play  only  on  condition  that  you  have  the 
entire  management  of  it." 

It  was  Miss  Heron's  wish  to  produce  "  Melanthia  "  at  one  of 
the  New  York  theatres,  and  she  made  an  effort  to  do  so;  but,  un- 
fortunately, all  the  principal  theatres  throughout  the  country 
were  at  that  time  occupied  with  the  "  Black  Crook,"  which  then 
had  been  for  over  two  years  drawing  immense  houses.  Miss 
Heron,  however,  produced  the  play  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  in 
St.  Louis,  with  great  success;  the  local  press  agreeing  that  the 
play  "abounded  with  thrilling  dramatic  situations,'' and  that 
"Mr.  Harrison's  classic  tragedy  of  'Melanthia'  furnished  just 
the  character  that  had  always  been  wanted  for  the  great  actress 
when  she  arrives  at  middle  age."  But  the  people  had  just 
emerged  from  the  Civil  War:  the  agonies  of  tears,  and  blood,  and 
death.  They  demanded  something  to  amuse  and  cheer  them. 
About  the  time  Mr.  Harrison  retired  from  the  management  of 
the  Park  Theatre,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Stiles,  the  historian  of  Brook- 


lyn, Alden  J.  Spooner,  Professor  Chas.  E.West,  Henry  C.  Murphv 
John  Winslow,  and  others,  were  organizing  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  Harrison  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond 
to  this  movement,  and  presented  to  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society  a  dramatic  library  consisting  of  over  one  thousand  plays 
and  several  manuscripts  of  rare  value.  Among  them  were  a 
MS.  farce  by  John  Philip  Kemble,  the  original  part  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  in  the  handwriting  of  Sheridan,  and  many  rare  dramatic 
publications,  dating  back  to  1650,  together  with  old  play-bills 
of  Hallam's  first  performances  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1752. 
He  gave  also  a  valuable  bust  of  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  three 
fac-similes  madefrom  the  bust  that  stands  over  the  grave  of  the  im- 
mortal bard  at  Avon.  This  originally  belonged  to  John  Philip 
Kemble,  and  was  purchased  by  William  E.  Burton,  who  brought 
it  to  this  country.  It  was  purchased  by  Gabriel  Harrison  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Burton's  effects  in  1860.  Mr.  Harrison  also  gave  the 
Historical  Society  a  water-color  portrait  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  with 
whom  he  had  been  well  acquainted.  This  picture  he  colored 
under  the  observation  of  Mrs.  Clemm,  Poe's  mother-in-law,  who 
pronounced  it  the  best  picture  of  the  great  poet  extant,  and,  in 
gratitude,  presented  Mr.  Harrison  with  Poe's  wedding  ring. 
This  ring  was  most  highly  prized  by  Mr.  Harrison,  but,  with 
over-liberality,  he  gave  this  also  to  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society.  While  in  the  hands  of  its  original  founders,  these  valu- 
able historical  gifts  were  appreciated  and  cherished,  and  the 
donor's  generosity  recognized  by  his  election  to  a  life-member- 
ship. But,  in  the  after  years  of  its  management,  the  Society 
failed  to  appreciate  these  valuable  gifts,  as  they  seem  to  have 
vanished  from  the  shelves  of  the  library. 

During  Mr.  Harrison's  industrious  life,  he  has  continued  to 
devote  his  attention  to  landscape-painting,  and  produced  many 
artistic  and  some  notable  pictures.  Among  these  were  the 
original  pictures  entitled  "The  Swallows'  Eoost"— a^snnset; 
"Solitude"— a  moonlight;  "A  Look  Between  the  Trees"— a 
noonday.  His  characteristics  as  an  artist  lie  in  grace  of  form, 
harmony  of  color,  and  sentiment  of  composition.  Andrew 
McLean,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  describing  one 
of  his  pictures,  said  : 

"Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison's  picture  of  'Solitude'  is  one  that 
will  undoubtedly  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  is  a  mid- 
summer night  scene.  In  the  foreground  stands  a  clump  of  tall 
trees,  whose  foliage  forms  a  natural  frame  for  a  quiet  mountain- 
lake  and  a  range  of  distant  mountains.  The  moon,  just  rising, 
throws  a  band  of  silver  across  the  lake,  and  lends  a  dreamy, 
uncertain  light  to  the  scene.  Everything  about  the  picture  be- 
tokens the  ponderous  stillness  and  solitude  of  nature,  and  this 
effect  is  enhanced  by  the  entire  absence  of  animal  life .  The 
work  is,  in  fact,  a  poem  on  'Solitude'  in  color,  and  it  im- 
presses the  theme  more  forcibly  upon  the  mind  than  any  words 
are  capable  of  portraying  it.  .    „        ^      n   ■ 

Mr.  Harrison  also  painted  a  picture  of  Edwm  Forrest  as  Corio- 
lanus,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Morell,  of  New  York,  Mid  is 
said  to  be  the  most  accurate  and  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
tragedian  ever  painted." 

Mr.  Alden  J.  Spooner,  another  critic,  writes  : 

"  '  The  Falls  of  Minnehaha'  has  been  greatly  admired  amongst 
our  artists.  None  have  been  so  successful  as  Mr.  flarnson  m 
depicting  poetic  scenes,  and  transfusing  the  poetry  and  senti- 
ment  of  nature.  In  his  'Falls  of  Minnehaha,'  the  harmonies 
of  nature  are  unbroken  by  any  element  of  life  or  sound,  except 
the  cadences  of  the 'laughing  waters,  to  which  the  fauns  and 
dryads  of  the  realm— the  Indian  subjects  of  Longfellow-migM 
be  supposed  to  be  lending  a  charmed  ear.  The  scene  is  as 
poetically  placed  upon  the  canvas  as  the  poet  has  framed  it 
in  his  immortal  verse." 

In  1872,  Mr.  Harrison  assisted  in  organizing  the  Ih'ust  Cliib  of 
Brooklyn;  he  was  elected  one  of  the  directors,  and  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Art  and  Literary  Department.  Never  doing  a 
thing  without  a  purpose,  he  soon  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
organization.  Through  his  suggestion  and  earnest  efforts, 
"Saturday  Night  Entertainments"  were  given,  and  monthly  re- 
ceptions for  the  wives,  daughters,  and  lady  friends  of  the  mem- 
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bers.  On  these  occasions  paintings  were  exhibited,  music  and 
recitations  were  introduced,  and  also  the  reading  of  original 
papers  in  prose  and  poetry ;  all  of  whieh  proved  a  powerful 
aoentinpromoting  taste  for  art  and  literature.  It  was  here,  on 
one  Saturday  night,  that  Mr.  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  John 
Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  one 
of  the  best  American  dramatists.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper, 
he  appealed  to  the  members  to  do  something  for  Payne's  mem- 
ory. They  responded  to  his  suggestions  ;  and,  by  a  series  of 
dramatic  performances,  suggested  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  given 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  by  the  sale  of  paintings  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  HaiTlson  and  other  artists,  which  were  sold  from 
the  parlors  of  the  Faust  Club,  they  realized  thirty-one  hundred 
dollars.  This  amount  paid  for  a  fine  bronze  bust  of  Payne.  It 
was  erected  in  Prospect  Park,  and  unveiled  in  the  presence  of 
25,000  people;  who,  with  500  school  children,  joined  in  the 
oh'ornaof  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  One  year  later  he  published 
KeiifeaniJ  Wriiiiigs  ofJohnSoward  Payne,  an  octavo  volume  of 
four  hundred  pages,  gotten  up  in  the  most  exquisite  style.  The 
book  is  1  valuable  addition  to  American  biography,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  American  typography. 
The  leading  papers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  other  cities 
gave  the  book  most  favorable  notice.  In  the  Aldine  appeared 
the  following  critique  : 

"It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ha,r- 
rison  should  have  supplemented  the  noble  bust  of  Payne  in 
Prospect  Park  with'  an  appreciative  biography,  and  should  have 
done  his  work  with  ardor  and  with  excellent  judgment.  With 
the  admiration  that  Mr.  Harrison  always  has  for  what  is  really 
good,  there  might  be  a  fear  that  the  biography  might  tend  too 
much  to  eulogy,  and  perhaps  destroy  the  mission  of  the  work  by 
over-coloring.  But  let  it  be  said  that  this  temptation  has  been 
marvellously  resisted  by  Mr.  Harrison,  whose  admiration  for 
his  subject,  if  at  all  times  evident,  is  never  obtrusive, 
and  never  finds  expression  beyond  what  may  be 
easily  received.  In  the  main,  while  confessedly  admiring,  and 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  tribute,  it  bears  the  impress  of  being 
closely  restrained,  well  considered,  and  intrinsically  just." 

Amos  G.  Tobbt,  in  the  Brooklyn  Sunday  Review,  August  1st, 
1878,  says  :  "The  life  and  writings  of  John  Howard  Payne,  by 
Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison,  is  a  work  wholly  characteristic  of  the 
author.  We  find  the  work  delightful  by  contrast  with  the 
stereotyped  biography  of  the  day — a  fresh,  candid  and  artless 
recital  of  the  triumphs  and  failures  of  a  man  into  whose  web  of 
life  was  woven  more  of  the  gray  than  gold,  more  of  sorrow  than 
joy.  A  glorious  boyhood,  a  young  manhood  radiant  with 
promise,  a  prime  of  disappointment,  and  a  defeated  decline  ;  it 
was  of  these  that  Mr.  Harrison  had  to  tell,  and  most  faithfully 
has  he  painted  them  all.  He  has  achieved  a  most  undeniable 
success.  The  subject  fitted  the  biographer.  We  know  of  no 
other  man  so  competent  to  understand  and  appreciate  Payne  as 
this  same  great-hearted,  unselfish,  honorable  gentleman  as 
Gabriel  Harrison." 

These  efforts  of  Mr.  Harrison  so  aroused  public  sentiment, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  regard  to  Payne,  that  measures 
were  at  once  taken  by  our  government  to  restore  his  neglected 
grave  at  Tunis,  and  finally  led  to  the  removal  of  his  remains  to 
America,  by  Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Washington.  Considering  what 
Brooklyn,  through  Mr.  Harrison  and  the  Faust  Club,  had  done 
for  Payne,  the  only  fitting  place  for  his  remains  was  in  Green- 
wood, or  beneath  his  monument  in  Prospect  Park.  When  Mr. 
Oorcoran's  project  became  known  to  the  public,  Mr.  Harrison 
wrote  him,  urging  that  the  remains  of  Payne  be  placed  in  Long 
Island,  where  he  had  spent  his  childhood,  and  as  the  only  spot 
which  the  poet  had  recognized  as  his  home  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  and  thus  fufill  the  sentiment  of  his  immortal 
song.  But  Mr.  Harrison's  request  was  refused.  Brooklyn  was 
denied  the  hones  of  her  dead  poet,  and  the  motives  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy  in  removal  greatly  impaired  by  the  peculiar 
actofplacinghisremains  where  they  do  not  rightfully  belong. 
NoU  citizen  of  Brooklyn  was  notified  when  the  remains  of  Payne 
amved  in  New  York,  but  all  were  left  to  learn  the  fact  through 
the  newspapers.    Amid  the  throngs  of  people  who  visited  the 

%  Hall,  New  York,  where  the  remains  lay  in  state,  was  an 


elderly  gentleman,  who  paused  before  the  casket,  and  placed 
thereon  an  elegant  wreath  of  immortelles,  bearing  the  words 
"From  a  Friend."  It  was  Gabriel  Harrison.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
the  funeral  took  place  with  great  pomp  at  Oak  Hill  Cemetery, 
West  Washington,  the  burying-ground  in  which  Mr.  Corcoran 
had  selected  a  spot  for  the  last  resting-place  of  Payne.  Mr. 
Harrison  attended  the  obsequies  as  one  of  the  pall-bearers,  and 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  important  results  which  had 
been  brought  about  by  his  efforts  in  the  Faust  Club  and  through 
the  agency  ol  his  pen. 

One  of  the  most  notable  productions  of  the  centennial  year 
was  Mr.  Harrison's  dramatization  of  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter." 
"A  potent  charm  of  the  drama  is  its  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
Puritan  severity  and  simplicity  of  the  time  indicated."  In  the 
dramatization  of  this  famous  romance,  Mr.  Harrison  has  con- 
-structed  a  powerful  drama  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  original.  Amos  G.  Tokrt,  in  the 
Brooklyn  Review,  says : 

"Brooklyn  possesses  at  least  one  citizen  of  whom  she  may  speak 
with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  if  not  with  absolute  pride.  He  is 
the  most  modest  of  men,  and  whenever  he  comes  to  the  surface 
of  affairs  at  all,  he  always»brings  in  his  hand  a  real  benefaction. 
He  gave  to  Brooklyn  her  first  permanent  theatre;  he  planted  in 
Prospect  Park  the  grand  memorial  bronze  which  has  made  the 
features  of  the  author  of  '  Home,  Sweet  Home, '  almost  as  familiar 
to  us  all  as  the  plaintive  song  itself;  and  not  satisfied  with  that 
noble  tribute  to  unrecognized  genius,  he  wrote  out  the  wonder- 
ful history  of  Howard  Payne,  and  embalmed  it  by  means  of 
'the  art  preservative  of  art.'  Alw  ays  incurring  large  risks  and 
ruinous  outlays  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow-men,  good  Gabriel 
Harrison  has  steadily  impoverished  himself  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  world  he  lives  in,  and  of  Brooklyn  first  of  all.  And  now 
we  are  invited  to  inspect  still  another  Harrisoniau  contribution  to 
the  art-force  of  our  time,  a  beautiful  dramatization  of  Hawthorne's 
unfading  '  Scarlet  Letter.'  I  have  read  the  drama  through 
twice — first,  with  an  eye  to  its  dramatic  claims,  and  lastly  in  a 
sharply  critical  mood,  on  the  look-out  for  some  flaw  into  which 
to  thrust  an  epigrammatic  snarl,  or  a  jaundiced  interjection. 
And  here  am  I  now  gazing  somewhat  pluvially  and  abstractedly 
at  the  '  tail-piece'  which  spells  'Finis,'  with  my  few  remaining 
looks  standing  half  on  end!  in  the  entire  absorption  of  my  '  inner 
consciousness,'  and  by  the  cold  chills  that  creep  up  and  down 
my  spine  as  I  read  again  the  speeches  of  '  Hester'  and  '  Dimmes- 
dale,'  I  am  warned  that  I  am  standing  covered  in  the  presence 
of  genius." 

The  New  York  Express  remarked:  "To  dramatize  this 
story  and  fit  it  for  the  exigencies  of  the  stage,  was  a  task  not 
to  be  lightly  and  frivolously  undertaken.  It  was  necessary  to 
bring  a  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  an  experience  of  dramatic 
writing  combined  with  ability — qualities  that  do  not  often  go 
hand  in  hand.  But  it  must  be  seen  from  Mr.  Harrison's  work 
that  he  possesses  the  qualities  to  an  eminent  degree.  His 
characters  are  deftly  drawn,  their  attributes  admirably  expressed, 
while  in  dramatic  construction  and  climax  the  play  presents  a 
composition  that  marks  a  great  stage-success.  The  character  of 
Hester  Frynne,  in  particular,  is  drawn  with  a  tenderness,  grace, 
and  fidelity  that  offer  unusual  advantages  for  the  display  of 
dramatic  genius.  Every  salient  feature  of  the  story  has  been 
seized  upon  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  a  manner  that  evinces  keenness 
of  perception,  and  the  ability  to  put  this  perception  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  whenever  he  has  introduced  words  and  thoughts 
of  his  own,  so  as  to  fit  the  story  to  the  stage,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  tell  which  is  Hawthorne,  and  which  is  Harrison.  The 
literary  qualities  of  the  play  are  the  same  throughout;  all  is 
harmonious  and  symmetrical." 

Mr.  Harrison  had  one  hundred  copies  of  this  drama  printed  in 
1876,  but  waited  two  years  before  placing  it  upon  the  stage.  In 
this  his  friends  recognized  the  true  delicacy  of  the  man,  in  refus- 
ing to  do  anything  which  might  seem,  even  remotely,  to  profit 
by  the  public  calamity  based  upon  the  Beecher-Tilton  affair. 

iln  February,  1878,  Mr.  Harrison  produced  his  dramatization 
of  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter,"  at  Wood's  Theatre.  His 
daughter  Viola  made  her  debut  as  Hester  Prynne,  to  her  father's 
Roger  Oollingworth.  The  drama  drew  crowded  houses  for  a  whole 
week.  Many  had  attempted  the  dramatization  of  this  beautiful 
novel,  but  failed  to  make  it  a  success,  even  with  the  gifted  Mrs. 
Lander  to  embody   the  characteristics  of  Hester  Prynne.    But 
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Mr.  Harrison  presented  the  play  with  such  dramatic  force  that 
every  one  who  witnessed  it  was  hurried  along  from  beginning  to 
end  with  the  most  intense  interest.  He  so  arranged  the  dra- 
matic action  and  scenic  effects  that  they  assisted  in  leading  the 
mind  of  the  audience  into  that  deep  reasoning,  and  almost 
enabled  it  to  feel  the  secret  heart-pulses  which  seem  to  vivify 
the  leading  characters  in  the  wonderful  story  of  the  "  Scarlet 
Letter."  At  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  a  storm  of  applause  brought 
the  dramatist  and  actor  to  the  footlights  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  audience  for  his  double  success. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  ever  a  firm  adherent  of  the  school  of  Edwin 
Forrest.  His  affection  and  regard  for  the  great  tragedian  knew 
no  bounds,  and  his  audience  never  failed  to  be  impressed  with 
his  faithful  study  of  the  mighty  model.  He  became  the  imper- 
sonator of  the  higher  class  of  tragic  and  romantic  characters,  and 
his  acting  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  its  intensity,  enthusiasm 
and  power,  united  with  perfect  naturalness.  His  utterance  of 
the  English  language  is  perfect  in  accentuation  and  intonation. 
With  a  strong  musical  voice,  made  flexible  by  his  thorough 
study  of  elocution,  it  is  equally  capable  of  the  rich,  deep  notes 
so  indispensable  in  tragedy,  and  the  fimooth,  tender  qualities 
that  are  suited  to  the  expression  of  love  or  pathos.  In  1845,  the 
mutual  admiration  of  Edwin  Forrest  and  Gabriel  Harrison 
matured  into  a  friendship  that  lasted  unbroken  till  the  hour  of 
the  great  tragedian's  death.  A  fortnight  before  the  sad  event 
Mr.  Forrest  invited  Mr.  Harrison  to  spend  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  him  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  day  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  honored  guest.  From  early  morning  till 
late  at  night  they  were  alone,  enjoying  reminiscences,  or  ponder, 
ing  over  the  dramatic  lore  with  which  Mr.  Forrest's  library  of 
7,000  volumes  abounded.  Among  the  literary  treasures  there 
was  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works — 1623 — 
which  seemed  almost  to  make  sacred  the  actor's  sanctum,  and 
which  had  cost  him  $2,000.  They  read  to  each  other  most  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Harrison  laid  before  Mr.  Forest  a  project  which  he 
had  contemplated  for  many  years.  In  1854,  Mr.  Harrison  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Dramatic  College,  to  educate 
aspirants  for  the  stage,  and  to  encourage  dramatic  literature. 
It  was  partially  carried  into  effect,  and  the  first  performance  was 
given  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  The  organization  lasted  about 
a  year,  during  which  time  it  gave  to  the  public  stage  Miss  Ellen 
Gray  and  Messrs.  Kinggold,  Walton  and  others.  That  such  an 
institution,  if  established,  could  be  sustained,  Mr.  Harrison  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  as  Mr.  Forrest  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
he  laid  before  him  this  project  to  establish  a  Dramatic  College, 
where  students  for  the  stage  should  be  graduated  the  same  as  in 
any  other  profession,  and  receive  diplomas,  which  in  most  cases 
would  secure  to  the  possessor  a  position  according  to  his  ability. 
Mr.  Forrest  was  so  impressed  with  Mr.  Harrison's  unique  idea 
that  he  made  an  appointment  with  James  Lawson  and  Mr. 
James  Oakes,  his  executors,  to  meet  Mr.  Harrison  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  he  might  explain  to  them  his  plans  regarding  the  pro- 
posed institution.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Forrest  left  Philadelphia 
to  read  in  Boston,  and  on  the  second  day  after  his  return,  De- 
cember 12th,  1872,  he  suddenly  died.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
Mr.  Harrison  was  immediately  summoned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  acted  as  a  committee  to  receive  those  who  came  from  a 
distance  to  attend  the  obsequies.  Two  nights  he  sat  beside  that 
body  from  which  a  great  soul  had  fled,  bowed  in  the  grief  which 
only  those  bereft  of  such  a  friend  can  feel.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Forrest  about  a  year  previous  had  been  bereaved  of  his  only 
relative,  oast  a  gloom  on  his  last  days,  and  bound  him  more 
closely  to  the  friends  he  valued  for  other  ties  than  of  kindred. 
He  gave  to  Mr.  Harrison  many  proofs  of  his  affection  and 
esteem.  He  emphatically  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genius.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Harrison,  March  8th,  1871,  Forrest  writes  :  "  I 
have  been  quite  ill  since  I  came  home,  and  am  still  suffering 
from  my  hereditary  gout.    In  a  superficial  view  of  such  a  case, 


what  an  injustice  seems  the  penalty,  that  the  innocent  unborn 
must  suffer  for  the  guilty— but  it  is  an  irrevocable  natural  law. 
"  '  For  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds, 
And  every  sin  its  own  avenger  breeds.' " 

With  this  interesting  letter,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Harrison  his  portrait, 
stating  that  he  considered  it  the  best  of  him  ever  taken.  On 
another  occasion,  he  presented  Mr.  Harrison  a  life-size  head  of 
himself  in  the  character  of  King  Lear,  which  had  been  painted 
especially  for  him.  A  fac-simile  letter  accompanying  this  por- 
trait is  published  in  Lawrence  Barrett's  life  of  Forrest.  We 
here  give  the  following  .letter,  which  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Forrest : 

Phtladelphia,  September  4,  1871. 
Gabbiel  Hakbison,  Esq. 

Deab  Sib, — I  should  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  yonr 
several  very  kind  letters,  long  since  received,  but  the  bereave- 
ment suffered  by  the  death  of  my  only  relative  quite  unfitted 
me,  even  for  the  daily  occupations  of  life. 

I  duly  received  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Booth  as  logo,  and  which 
would  have  answered  quite  as  well  for  Borneo. 

The  photograph  of  Lear  I  sent  you  is  rather  a  portrait  of  a 
general  quiescent  state  of  lunacy,  and  not  of  any  paroxysm,  or 
specific  revealment  of  any  point  in  the  performance,  and  so  far, 
I  think  it  worthy  of  much  commendation. 

Next  month,  when  I  resume  my  professional  life,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  sit  for  another  picture  of  King  Lear,  which  shall  he  more 
pronounced  than  the  one  you  have.  If  you  could  be  here  at  the 
time,  you  might  greatly  assist  the  pose. 

As  yon  expressed  a  wish  to  ascertain  some  facts  in  the  life  of 
John  Howard  Payne,  I  asked  Mr.  James  Eees,  of  this  city,  to 
furnish  you  a  brief  and  reliable  biography  of  him,  and  which  I 
now  take  great  pleasure  to  enclose  you. 

Truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

EDWIN  FORREST. 

While  in  New  York,  February  23d,  1871,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Harri- 
son, saying,  "  If  Saturday  next  should  be  fine  weather,  I  should 
like  to  visit  with  you  the  studio  of  the  artist  whom  you  think 
qualified  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Edmund  Kean."  Mr.  Harrison 
met  him  according  to  arrangement,  and  decided  to  give  the 
honor  of  painting  the  portrait  to  Victor  Nehlig.  But  as  Mr. 
Forrest  died  soon  after,  and  his  executors  declined  to  act  in  the 
matter,  the  portrait  of  Kean  was  not  painted.  Mr.  Forrest  pre- 
sented Mr.  Harrison  with  a  picture  of  Edmund  Kean,  which  he, 
Forrest,  considered  the  most  correct  he  had  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Harrison's  friendship  for  Mr.  Forrest  was  not  "  interred  "  with 
the  tragedian's  "bones."  It  still  lives,  and  will  be  perpetuated 
in  W.  E.  Alger's  "  Life  of  Edwin  Forrest."  Although  a  personal 
friend  of  Forrest,  and  a  man  of  letters,  Alger's  vocation  in  life 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  cultivating  any  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  dramatic  stage.  It  was,  therefore,  largely  through 
the  devoted  and  disinterested  assistance  of  Gabriel  Hanison 
that  Mr.  Alger  was  able  to  give  a  proper  estimate  of  Forrest's 
genius  as  an  actor.  This  assistance  was  not  only  solicited  by 
Alger,  but  by  James  Lawson  and  James  Oakes,  Forrest's  execu- 
tors, who  realized  that  no  other  man  had  studied  so  deeply  and 
understood  so  thoroughly  Forrest's  artistic  merits.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hai-rison,  February  12th,  1875,  Mr.  Lawson  writes:  "No 
one  has  a  fairer  insight  into  Forrest's  acting  than  yourself.  You 
appreciate  him  fully,  and  with -an  artist's  eye:  YCTuhave  drawn 
him  as  he  is,  the  tragedian  of  the  age,  perhaps  of  all  ages.  Mr. 
Alger  wrote  from  Boston,  December  9th,  1874:  "My  Dear  Mr. 
Harrison,  I  suppose  you  have  not  yet  got  the  proofs  of  yonr 
essay  on  Forrest  in  Bndus.  When  you  have  them,  I  pray  yon 
loan  them  to  me  for  a  few  days,  as  you  agreed.  Any  criticisms 
on  the  acting  of  Forrest  in  his  chief  roles,  any  hints  or  sugges- 
tions you  will  write  out  for  my  aid,  I  will  gladly  pay  yon  fo 
liberally."  Again  he  writes,  February  25th,  1875  expressing  to 
obligations  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  his  "very  suggestive  and  helprm 
notes  on  the  Matamora  of  Forrest.  I  like  them  very  much  and 
shall  be  greatly  aided  by  them.  If  at  any  ^'^^f^^^nm 
scratching  off  reminiscences  and  hints  on  the  ffl«  », 
WiMian,  TeU,  or  any  other  of  the  leading  roles  of  Forrest,  it  ^Jl 
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be  a  great  favor.    Come  over  some  Sunday  morning  to  my 
church  and  then  stop  and  dine  -with  me,  and  talt  to  me  of  For- 
rest of  acting,  and  of  the  Theatre  of  Art.''    Mr.  Alger  had  re- 
ferred to  Edwin  Forrest's  acting  as  "  melodramatic."   Mr.  Harri- 
son, writing  to  Mr.  Alger  in  protest  against  this  epithet,  gives 
his  estimate  thus:  "  Are  the  vfonderful  figures  of  Michael  Angelo 
melodramatic  because  they  are  so  strongly  outlined  ?    Is  Niagara 
unnatural  and  full  of  trick,  because  it  is  mighty  and  thunders 
so  in  its  fall?    When  I  looked  at  it,  its  sublimity  made  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  looking  God  in  the  face;  and  I  never  thought  that 
God  was  melodramatic.    I  have  seen  Forrest  more  than  four 
hundred  times.    I  have  sat  at  his  feet  as  a  pupil-artist  learning 
of  a  master-artist.  In  all  his  chief  roles,  I  have  studied  him  with 
the  most  earnest  carefulness,  from  his  tout  ensemble  to  the  minu- 
test particulars  of  look,  tone,  posture,  and  motion.   I  say,  without 
doubt,  he  was  the  most  honest,  finished  and  powerful  actor  that 
ever  lived.    Whenever  I  saw  him  act,  I  used  to  feel  with  exulta- 
tion how  perfectly  grand  God  had  made  him.     How  grand  a 
form  I  how  grand  a  mind  !  how  grand  a  heart !   how  grand  a 
voice !  how  grand  a  flood  of  passion,  sweeping  all  these  to  their 
mark  in  perfect  unison!    My  memory  of  him  is  so  worshipful 
and  affectionate,  and  so  full  of  regret  that  I  can  see  him  no  more, 
that  my  tears  are  blotting  the  leaf  on  which  I  write."    The  above 
passage  Mr.  Alger  has  quoted  in  his  life  of  Forrest.     Gabriel 
Harrison  received  a  letter  from  James  Lawson,  April  13th,  1875, 
Thioh  contained  the  following:   "About  Mr.  Alger's  progress,  I 
am  afraid  he  has  done  little  or  nothing  since  he  accepted  the 
church  in  New  York.    I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  your  articles 
on  OiMUo  and  Lear.    I  don't  know  of  any  man  living  so  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  our  departed  friend.     Your  knowledge  and 
taste  in  art  is  difBcult  to  please.    You  want  perfection  to  which 
few  attain." 

In  the  critical  essays  on  Forrest's  rendering  of  character  in 
Alger's  Ufe  of  Edwin  Forrest,  Mr.  Harrison's  hand  is  conspicuous, 
and  wkere  his  words  are  used  the  sentences  sparkle  with  his 
enthusiasm.  Lawson  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  service 
Harrison  had  rendered  Alger  in  the  Life  of  Forrest,  and  writes, 
February,  1875  :  "  You  have  done  Forrest  good.  But  for  you 
he  would  not  have  been  placed  in  the  elevated  position  he  so 
truly  inerits.  Your  article  on  Matamora  came  to  hand  this 
morning.  It  came  near  to  my  heart.  It  touched  me  deeply.  I 
thmk  as  t  read  your  words  that  I  see  the  old  fellow  in  all  his 
grandeur.  The  latter  part  of  the  article  especially  is  truly  pa- 
thetic). It  went  to  my  very  soul.  It  is  sweetly  poetic,  that 
passage  particularly:  '  The  sweetest  music  lies  in  the  strings  of 
tk  hdtp,  awaiting  the  touch  of  its  master  to  express  its  mel- 
ody.' Alger  must  appreciate  what  you  have  done,  and  if  he 
uses,  aa  he  ought  to  do,  your  own  words,  your  beautiful  portrait 
of  Matamora  will  add  to  his  fame,  and  enhance  the  interest  and 
value  of  his  book.  I  have  better  hopes  than  ever  that  the  life  of 
Forrest  will  be  a  success.  Thanks  to  Gabriel  Harrison  with  all 
my  heart."  On  the  first  anniversary  after  Forrest's  death,  a 
company  of  gentlemen  met  in  New  York  and  organized  "  The 
FoBREsi  Clot,"  of  which  Gabriel  Harrison  was  elected  corre- 
Bpondiilg  secretary.  After  many  eulogies  had  been  paid  to  For- 
rest, Mr.  Harrison  said : 

"Setttlemen,  however  well  the  world  may  know  Mr.  Forrest 
A  V^f  i!  ."^^  comparatively  nothing  of  him  as  a  man. 
(hofil  ''^"' n?Ter  beat  in  the  bosom  of  a  human  being.  In 
ond  »h!,  WP^i'''^^  °^  °^^  ^O'i^^^,  te  was  more  like  a  child  than 
M«rt7r>  1-  ^^'/^'^^'^^^  ^^^^^  °f  tlie  buflfets  of  ingratitude, 
"uen  speaking  to  him  of  the  trouble  of  others,  I  have  often  seen 
door  S  ^  *  ®  ^''^  *^™-  The  beggar  never  knocked  at  his 
hL  iZi  ^^"'awy  unladen.  Many  is  the  charity  that  fell  from 
Mdftao  '•?"^  *^®  relieved  knew  not  whence  it  came, 

of  thiS.!L^°'^7^™  conscientious  pride,  that,  however  much  any 
FoneT!!,  1  ^"^  ""^y '^°'''«  ^°^^  for  their  national  stage,  Mr. 
of  hiaL!,^?'  *°  ™y  of  them,  has  done  as  much  for  the  theatre 


in  the  S!c,r        ^^^  remain  a  recognized  peer  of  the  highest 

tHeetr™ai.1^°^^'°"P-    The  longer  I  allude  to  the  tragedian 

think  tffi   peoomes  the  sadness  that  pervades  my  feelings,  to 

""*'  '^^ '«  no  more,  and  that  the  mundane  existence  of  the 


gifts  nature  had  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him,  had  to  cease 
with  the  cessation  of  his  pulses." 

In  1860  John  H.  Gion,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
press,  and  the  manager  ofMiss  Matilda  Heron,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Harrison  urging  him  to  continue  in  his  profession.   He  says': 

"I  have  had  you  constantly  in  my  mind,  and  sincerely  regret 
that  you  have  not  been  enabled  to  take  the  steps  for  a  series  of 
successes  that,  I  feel  assured,  wait  you  in  a  brilliant  career  in 
the  profession  for  which  you  are  by  nature  so  peculiarly  adapted. 
I  have  seen  enough  of  you,  both  on  and  off  the  stage,  to  know 
that  there  are  many  with  but  a  moiety  of  your  ability  on  the 
high  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  You  possess  rare  genius,  and 
talent  withal,  to  which  I  may  add  an  admirable  conception,  suffi- 
cient education,  and  a  most  capital  stage  voice.  What  more  do 
you  need?  Is  it  wrong  that  flowers  should  bloom  unseen,  or 
that  diamonds  should  be  buried  in  the  ocean's  depths  ?  " 

Such  is  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Harrison's  genius  and  talents 
are  held  by  all  who  really  know  him.  His  wonderful  knowledge 
of  the  great  "bygones,"  his  discriminating  discernment  of  char- 
acter, his  interest  in  current  events,  his  artistic  and  literary 
tastes,  his  noble  and  generous  impulses,  the  magnetic  power  of 
his  voice  and  manner,  together  with  the  pre-eminent  purity  of  his 
character,  have  inspired  in  many  hearts  warm  sympathy,  rever- 
ence and  affection. 

If  Mr.  Harrison  did  not  constantly  pursue  the  profession  of 
the  stage,  which  was  the  first  choice  of  his  life  and  ambition,  it 
was  because  adverse  circumstances  prevented  it.  He  never 
failed  as  an  actor.  Every  character  he  performed  was  a  success 
in  his  hands.  His  magnetic  influence  over  his  audience  at  once 
made  them  his,  and  gained  their  admiration.  It  can  be  said  of 
him,  as  it  is  said  of  Fanny  Kemble,  that,  had  he  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  dramatic  art,  he  would  have  stood  one  in  the 
group  of  actors  who  have  made  the  drama  a  glorious  institution. 
After  a  lingering  nervous  prostration  of  seven  years,  brought  on 
by  overwork,  he  gradually  became  a  teacher  of  elocution  and 
acting.  As  such,  Mr.  Harrison  is  unique  and  unrivaled.  No 
master  in  art  stands  in  truer  relations  to  his  pupils.  Measuring 
their  abilities  with  due  appreciation,  impressing  them  with  the 
justness  of  his  criticisms,  and  understanding  perfectly  the  anat- 
omy of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  means  to  produce  the  happiest 
efforts,  he  obtains  from  his  pupils  the  highest  possible  results. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  contributed  many  graceful  poems  to  the 
public  press.  The  following  poem,  entitled  "Morning,"  was  ex- 
tensively reprinted,  and  much  praised  for  its  construction  of 
measure  : 

MOBNING. 

BY   GABBIEIi  HABRISON. 

The  azure  gates  of  morn  uubar. 

Where  light  awakes  from  sleep. 
And  greet  the  sun,  while  fades  the  star. 

In  morning  light  so  sweet. 
Fairies,  Spirits,  Angels, 

Arouse  the  birds  from  rest  I 

And  let  their  song  salute  the  morn 

While  light  creeps  o'er  the  nest, 

O  light  of  day,  thou  glorious  day  1 

But  touch  the  beauteous  iiowers 
That  lie  in  wait  the  livelong  night, 

To  scent  the  sunny  hours. 
Fairies,  Spirits,  Angels, 

The  little  buds  unfold. 

Expand  their  leaves,  their  colored  leaves, 

The  white,  the  blue,  and  gold. 

Thou  glorious  sun,  refulgent  sun  I 

Illume  the  hill,  and  warm  the  dell. 
And  touch  the  brooklets  as  they  run. 

Or  waves  to  mountains  swell. 
Fairies,  Spirits,  Angels, 

Now  chant  your  praise  to  Him  ^ 

Who  made  the  sun,  the  glorious  sun, 

And  taught  the  birds  to  sing  1 
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ffhicli  attended  his  undertaking  of  this  task,  he  performed  the 
diffloult  work  with  skill,  tact  and  success,  and  entirely  without 
nnmBenBatioii." 


In  his  political  and  religious  opinions,  Mr.  Storrs  is  both  con- 
servative and  progressive.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute, in  the  autumn  of  1873,  by  the  religious  rationalists,  of 
whom  the  Eev.  0.  B.  Frothingham  was  then  the  leading  spirit, 
Mr  Storrs  was  invited  to  preside,  and  accepted  the  invitation  on 
the  "Broad  Church"  principle,  which  he  thus  stated  :  "It  is, 
perhaps,  but  right  that  I  should  state  that  I  belong  to  an  ortho- 
dox church  and  have  no  intention  of  leaving  it.  Early  asso- 
ciations and  circumstances  may  have  thrown  us  into  different 
churches;  being  there,  let  us  not  be  restive  or  too  hasty  to 
change,  As  we  are  impressed  and  permitted  to  see  the  light,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  enlighten  others.  Churches  have  changed  or 
modified  their  creeds  and  views  in  times  past,  and  doubtless 
will  again.  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  I  should  not  be  open  to 
conviction  and  hear  all  truth,  that  removes  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, stimulates  charity  and  good  works,  and  tends  to  a  better 
lite,  from  whatever  source  it  may  come." 

If  he  has  a  creed,  it  is  this  :  a  pure  life  and  good  works.  At 
the  same  time  no  man  takes  a  greater  interest  in  the  good  work 
done  by  churches  than  he  does.  The  Congregational  church  in 
his  native  town  has  been  largely  provided  for  by  him.  He  has 
also  given  the  town  a  large  cemetery,  and  has  added  a  fund  under 
trustees  for  keeping  it  in  good  order.  He  has  erected  in  this 
cemetery  two  granite  monuments  for  his  father's  family  and  his 
own,  as  well  as  several  others  elsewhere  in  the  town  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  early  ancestors,  especially  one  to  Samuel  Storrs,  the 
above-mentioned  founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family. 
The  private  benevolences  of  Mr.  Storrs  have  not  blunted  the 
keen  edge  of  his  public  spirit.  In  October,  1877,  the  New  York 
WoM  stated  that  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  would  give  an  obelisk 
to  this  country  if  properly  applied  for. 

Mr.  Storrs  immediately  wrote  to  the  New  York  Tribune  asking 
it  to  second  the  World's  effort  to  obtain  the  obelisk,  and  offering 
to  bear  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  expense  of  its  removal  and  proper 
erection  in  New  York.  The  Tribune  commended  his  proposition, 
as  did  other  New  York  papers.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
public  offer  made  for  obtaining  the  obelisk,  which  now  adorns 
Central  Park. 

In  connection  with  his  brother,  Augustus  Storrs,  he,  some 
years  ago,  presented  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  land  and 
buildings  and  an  endowment  fund  to  establish  and  maintain 


the  Storrs  Agricultural  School  at  Mansfield.  Having  experienced 
the  intellectual  privations  too  commonly  incident  to  farm  life, 
the  younger  brother  Charles  determined  that  when  he  was 
ready  to  help  his  fellow  men  he  would  make  it  his  duty  to 
establish  an  agricultural  school  for  those  who  should  desire 
and  purpose  to  fit  themselves  for  agricultural  pursuits.  One 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Storrs  School  is,  that  in  addition 
to  the  teaching  and  training  of  pupils  to  the  practice  and 
business  of  farming,  they  should  also  be  taught  the  elements 
of  botany,  chemistry,  geology  and  other  sciences  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  thus  ennobling  and  elevating  the  latter  calling,  and 
lifting  up  those  who  are  to  pursue  it. 

According  to  his  opportunities  and  the  bigness  of  his  heart, 
Charles  Storrs  has  sought  to  do  good  to  all  men  and  to  make  his 
circle  of  fellow  creatures  happier  and  better.  His  nature  attracts 
others,  invites  their  trust,  and  never  belies  the  impression  of 
downright  honesty  and  kindness  which  it  first  creates.  Active 
in  his  ways,  full  of  interest  in  the  people  and  events  around 
him,  the  dark  complexion,  the  hair  and  whiskers  tinged  with 
gray,  the  kindly  humor  which  is  the  most  habitual  expression 
on  the  face,  and  above  all  the  humane  trustfulness '  and  good 
fellowship  of  the  eyes,  enable  us  to  create  from  imagination  a 
complete  picture  of  what  he  must  have  been  as  a  boy — careless 
of  appearance,  unconscious  alike  of  his  own  defects  and  merits 
in  style,  or,  rather,  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  style  or  man- 
ner in  externals,  eager  for  fresh  adventure,  ready  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  any  "  other  fellow,"  going  straight  to  the  heart  and 
kernel  of  things,  and  knowing  no  such  word  as  fail.  He  delights 
in  the  feeling  which  the  Latin  dramatist  expressed  when  he  said, 
' '  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  that  touches  humanity  is  indifferent 
to  me." 

The  frankness  and  sociability  of  his  character,  his  perfect  can- 
dor and  straightforwardness,  have  attracted  others  to  him,  whose 
regard  he  has  cherished  but  did  not  seek.  Among  strangers 
in  a  room,  one  who  doesn't  know  him  picks  him  out  at  once 
by  his  looks  and  manners  as  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
called  "a  clubable  man."  The  secret  of  this  attraction  is  homely 
humanity  in  opposition  to  formality  and  self-environment. 
Those  who  have  been  much  with  him  and  have  known  him  in 
the  unrestrained  sociability  of  his  home,  must  have  been  struck 
with  his  youthful  elasticity  of  mind  and  ways.  When  one  looks 
into  his  merry  eye  the  secret  is  out.  Charles  Storrs  can  never 
be  old  in  heart,  for  charity  and  goodwill  to  all  the  world,  renew 
his  youth  continually. 
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AUGUSTUS  YOUNG,  one  of  the  best-known  portrait  and 
historical  painters  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  of  German  parent- 
age in  New  York,  July  8th,  1837.  Early  in  boyhood  he  evinced 
much  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  and  so  eager  did  he  grow  to 
become  an  artist  that  his  parents  permitted  him  to  leave  school  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  and  become  a  pupU  of  J.  B.  Stearns,  N.  A.,  who 
at  that  time  had  his  studio  in  the  old  American  Art  Union  build- 
ing on  Broadway,  New  York,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  historical  and  portrait  painters  of  the  time. 
Charles  L.  Elliott,  Ferdinand  Boyle,  F.  E.  Church,  E.  H.  May 
and  other  eminent  painters  had  studios  in  the  same  building, 
and  with  all  of  them  Mr.  Young  had  unrestrained  intercourse. 
Under  the  able  tuition  of  Mr.  Stearns,  and  with  many  valuable 
suggestions  from  other  artists  named,  Mr.  Young  soon  acquired 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  rudimental  parts  of  drawing  and 
painting  in  oil. 

In  1851  Mr.  Young  entered  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  was  a 
pupil  there  long  enough  to  pass  through  the  antique  and  life 
classes.  In  1852  he  entered  the  studio  of  Theodore  Kaufman,  a 
well-known  historical  painter  of  Dresden,  Germany,  who  had  at 
that  time  established  himself  in  New  York,  under  whose  teaching 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  sketching  from  nature, 
figure  painting,  and  composition  in  historical  painting.  About 
this  time  his  father  died,  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  aged 
mother,  who  had  from  the  first  taken  a  great  interest  in  his  aspi- 
rations and  essays  in  an  artistic  way.     Yielding  to  his  importu- 


^^^1^>2^-2^^ 


nities,  and  under  the  advice  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Kaufman,  she 
consented  to  his  going  to  Europe,  there  to  prosecute  his  studies 
more  advantageously  than  he  could  have  done  in  New  York.  He 
was  abroad  three  years,  passing  through  the  antique,  life-pamt- 
ing  and  composition  classes  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Munich, 
where  he  composed  several  historical  subjects  which  he  executed 
after  his  return  to  America;  among  them  "  The  Battle  of  Lutzen, 
"  The  Death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,"  "  King  Alfred  in  the  Dan- 
ish Camp,"  "The  Death  of  Tecumseh,"andseveral  other  equally 

interesting  subjects.  , 

Before  completing  his  studies  in  Munich,  Mr.  Young  entered 
the  studio  of  Professor  Graefli,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  best  portrait 
painters  then  in  Europe,  whose  studio  in  Munich  was  frequented 
by  the  nobility,  and  under  whose  tuition  he  acquired  ™  """ 
liant  flesh  tints  for  which  his  portraits  have  become  noted.  A 
brief  sojourn  in  Paris,  where  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  a 
study  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre  <">U«f  o"' "'"if;! 
European  studies.  Soon  after  his  return  to  New  York  he  studied 
water-color  painting  under  J.  B.  Wandesforde.  a  ^f^^^^f^^: 
lish  water-color  painter.  The  addition  ot  this  to  1"^  '""''y  "f^' 
artistic  accomplishments  of  a  high  order,  rendered  ^im  J«  « 
the  most  versatile  artists  in  America;  -^"^d  having  concluded  ^ 
devote  himself  to  portrait  painting  as  a  SP^""'"^/'' ^f.ff.^^ 
of  composition  made  it  possible  for  him  to  add  the  ^^^^^^f^^ 
for  which  his  work  ha«  become  distinctively  ^°'«*;JJ  "j, 
introduced  an  original  style  of  portrait,  m  which  the  work  ib 
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penciled  with  colored  crayons  on  a  water-color  groundwork,  and 
which  have  become  in  great  demand  on  account  of  their  life-like 
appearance  and  high  artistic  finish. 

Brooklyn  has  claimed  Mr.  Young  as  a  citizen  since  1860,  when 
ke  removed  from  New  York.  Soon  after  he  became  domiciled 
in  this  city  he  began  a  large  historical  work  of  great  local  in- 
terest, the  subject  being  "  The  Betreat  of  Washington  from  Long 
Island."  This  painting,  on  which  Mr.  Young  lavished  his  great- 
est skill  both  in  its  design  and  execution,  was  one  calculated  to 
attract  much  more  than  a  passing  interest.  It  was  nearly  half 
completed  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  unfortunate  accident, 
which  left  to  the  disappointed  artist  only  the  studies  upon  which 
it  was  based.  He  afterward  painted  "  The  Cavalier, "  "  The  Toy, " 
and  "The  Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,"  and  other  sub- 


jects of  historical  and  artistic  merit.  He  was  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association  during  the  early  portion 
of  its  career  ;  and  his  contributions  to  its  exhibitions,  and  his 
portraits  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
Brooklyn,  among  them  those  of  General  B.  F.  Tracy,  Excise  Com- 
missioner Eichard  Lauer,  the  late  Lieut-Col.  Charles  Schurig, 
and  General  James  Jourdan,  have  won  for  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion. His  studio  at  No.  173  Bergen  street  is  frdtiuented  and 
patronized  by  numerous  people  high  in  business,  professional, 
political  and  social  circles,  who  find  him  most  conveniently 
located  in  his  own  house,  where  he  can  offer  the  greatest  com- 
fort to  his  sitters;  it  being  his  belief  that  merit  in  art  will  be 
sought  for  by  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  it. 


M 


USIC  IN  THE  Public  Schools  os  Brooklyn. — 
Though  the  practice  of  singing  obtained  in  the 
Public  Schools  for  many  years.  Music  was  not  taught 
as  a  separate  branch  till  about  the  year  1860,  when 
Teachers  of  Music  began  to  be  employed;  but  they  had 
no  uniform  system  of  teaching,  and  each  used  his  own 
method  independent  of  the  rest.  From  this  cause  some 
schools  became  much  more  proficient  than  others.  Mr. 
David  P.  Horton  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  music 
teaching  in  the  Public  Schools.  In  September,  1876, 
Prof.  A,E.  Caswell  "was  appointed  one  of  the  Teachers 
of  Music  in  the  schools.  Becoming  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  system  of  music  teaching  then  prac- 
ticed, he  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  plan 
for  a  uniform  method  of  teaching  in  all  the  schools, 
but  they  failed  to  adopt  it  at  once.  In  the  autumn  of 
ISI'S,  the  Central  Grammar  School  was  opened,  which 
comprised  the  highest  grades  of  all  the  schools,  and  its 
Music  Department  was  given  to  Prof.  Caswell.  Here 
the  inequalities  and  defects  of  the  different  methods  of 

(8) 


teaching  were  made  glaringly  apparent,  by  comparison 
of  scholars  coming  from  the  different  schools.  No  ac- 
tion to  remedy  matters  was  taken,  however,  until  the 
spring  of  1880,  when  Prof.  Caswell  was  appointed 
Musical  Director ;  and  was  asked  to  propose  a  plan  of 
uniform  teaching  in  all  the  schools.  The  system  which 
he  brought  forward  was  adopted,  with  a  few  changes, 
April  20,  1880.  Under  this  uniform  system,  musical 
instruction  has  been  brought  to  a  high  standard.  Ex- 
aminations of  the  scholars  are  held  every  six  months, 
and  diplomas  awarded  to  graduates;  the  most  profi- 
cient pupils  receiving  still  further  instruction  gratui- 
tously from  Prof.  Caswell.  In  November,  1882,  a  rule 
of  the  Board  was  made,  under  which  applicants  for  the 
position  of  Music  Teacher  in  the  schools  must  pass  an 
examination  prescribed  by  the  Musical  Director.  The 
method  employed  in  teaching  is  almost  wholly  oral, 
from  charts  and  the  blackboard,  and  covers  the  rudi- 
ments of  music,  sight  reading,  the  elements  of  ha)-- 
mony,  with  practice  in  vocal  culture. 


THE 


Amateur  Dramatic  Associations 

of  brooklyn. 


IN"  1867,  the  Eev.  Henry  Blanchard,  an  ardent  lore 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  Dramatic  Art,  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  llestoration,  now  the  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  at  the  corner  of  Monroe  place  and 
Clark  street.  Through  his  efforts  a  society  of  young 
people  having  for  its  aim  the  study  of  Shakespearean 
and  other  characters  was  formed.  At  that  period 
amateur  dramatic  societies  were  numerous  throughout 
the  city,  but  had  not  arrived  at  the  high  degree  of  per- 
fection they  have  attained  at  the  present  time.  The 
young  people  then  were  content  with  giving  their  rep- 
resentations in  the  parlors  of  friend's  houses,  without 
scenery  or  any  other  paraphernalia  peculiar  to  the 
stage.  They  never  dreamed  of  treading  the  boards  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  or  the  Athenaeum;  but  were 
well  pleased  when  they  could  secure  the  old  Lyceum, 
on  Washington  street,  for  their  purpose.  The  society 
formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  accustomed  to 
meet,  on  alternate  Friday  evenings,  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church  and  read,  without  artistic  details,  some  first- 
class  drama.  The  pastor  himself  would  frequently 
participate  in  this  charming  amusement.  The  idea 
was  pleasing  and  novel,  and  was  instrumental  in  at- 
tracting a  large  number  of  persons  to  the  meetings  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Blanchard,  some  time  afterward, 
played  Claude  Melnotte  to  the  Pauline  of  Mrs.  L.  D. 
St.  George,  in  the  "Lady  of  Lyons,"  at  Sawyer's  As- 
sembly Rooms.  It  can  scarcely  be  for  a  moment 
doubted,  that  this  society  had  much  to  do  in  creating  a 
taste  for  the  Dramatic  Art,  which  resulted  in  such  sig- 
nally successful  associations  as  the  Entre  Nous,  Amar- 
anth, Kemhle,  Gilbert,  Clifton,  Wallack,  Arcadian  and 
the  Amateur  Opera  Associatio7i  of  this  city. 

The  Entre  Nous  Dramatic  Association 

(since  converted  into  a  social  organization)  headed 
the  list  of  permanent  amateur  dramatic  societies.  It 
was  first  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Conradt,  No.  20  Harrison  street,  by  a 
number  of  residents  of  South  Brooklyn ;  among  whom 
were  the  late  Amos  G.  Torrey,  F.  M.  Moers,  L.  D.  St 
George,  since  deceased ;  Charles  H.  Tremaine  and  Ed- 
ward Olds.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  the  members  an 
opportunity  to  spend  the  long  winter  evenings,  in  an 
agreeable  and  entertaining  manner.  The  comedy  of 
"  Naval  Engagements  "  was  the  first  performance,  and 


was  given  at  the  residence  of  Miss  H.  Tremaine,  on 
Henry  street.  A  number  of  performances  of  similar 
character  followed  in  rapid  succession,  all  given  at  the 
homes  of  the  members.  The  fame  of  the  new  society 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  applications  for  member- 
ship finally  grew  so  numerous,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
incorporate  it  under  the  laws  of  the  State;  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Entre  Nous  Dramatic  and 
Literary  Association,  the  membership  being  limited  to 
one  hundred.  Mr.  Amos  G.  Torrey  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  held  the  office  until  the  close  of  the  sixth 
season.  In  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  dissatisfac- 
tion between  a  portion  of  the  members  and  the  man- 
agement, resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  about  forty 
members,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  L.  D.  St.  George, 
who  organized  the  Amaranth,  with  Charles  Bambargh 
as  its  first  president.  The  Entre  Nous  still  continued 
in  its  course  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  social  organization.  Among  the  gentle- 
men prominently  identified  with  the  Entre  Nous  during 
its  brilliant  career  were  A.  G.  Torrey,  Lucian  Stanley, 
Charles  H.  Parsons,  Charles  Bamburgh,  L.  D.  St. 
George,  J.  "W.  Thompson,  A.  R.  Thompson,  H.  W. 
Pope,  David  L.  Kirby,  Edward  Olds,  Avon  C.  Burn- 
ham,  A.  J.  Dickman,  F.  M.  Smith,  A.  W.  Peters,  John 
Oakey  and  C.  M.  Tremaine.  The  plays  produced  by 
the  Entre  Nous  were  as  follows:  "  Still  Waters  Eun 
Deep,"  "  The  Breach  of  Promise,"  "  Perfection,"  "Look- 
ing for  Pa,"  "Caste,"  "Poor  Pillicoddy,"  "Every- 
body's Friend,"  "A  Morning  Call,"  "I've  Written  to 
Brown,"  "Slasher  and  Crasher,"  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," «  Six  Months  Ago,"  "  The  Two  Buzzards,"  "A 
Pretty  Piece  of  Business,"  "  All  that  Glitters  is  Not 
Gold,"  "Betsey  Baker,"  "Two  in  the  Morning," 
"Lend  Me  Five  Shillings,"  "  Conjugal  Lessons,"  "Old 
Gooseberry,"  "The  Elixir  of  Life,"  " The  Jacobite," 
'•'One  Thousand  Pounds,"  "Married  Life,"  "The 
Chimney  Corner,"  "Aunt  Charlotte's  Maid,"  "The 
Two  Bonnycastles,"  "  Leave  it  to  Me,"  "  The  Doctor  of 
Alcantara,"  and  many  others.  This  list  indicates  that 
the  society  confined  itself  rather  to  the  light  comedies, 
comediettas  and  farces  than  to  the  heavy  Shakspearean 
characters. 

Other  Dramatic  Societies,  contemporaneous 

with  the  Entre  Nous,  but  long  since  extinct,  were 
the  Montague,  Mezereau,  Philo-Momus  (Fun-loTers), 
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Corps  Dramatique  {Company  E,  Thirteenth  Eegiment), 
Bowronvilk,  Oxford,  Nous  Vere  and  the  Burton. 

"The  Amaranth,"  an  off-shoot  of  The  Entre 
Nous  Dramatic  Society,  held  its  first  meeting  May  11, 
1871.  In  Jiily  following,  the  society  was  thoroughly 
organized  with  100  members.  Its  first  performance 
wasgiTen  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  October  20,  1871, 
in  aid  of  the  Home  for  Friendless  Women  and  Children. 

The  play  selected  was  Oliver  Goldsmith's  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  was  followed  by  a  musical 
interlude  and  the  farce  of  "Box  and  Cox."  Some 
names  familiar  now  were  in  the  cast,  such  as  Assistant 
DistrictAttorney  Oakey,  "Our  John,"  Charles  Bam- 
burgli  and  Henry  W.  Pope.  It  was  the  first  dramatic 
venture  ever  made  by  amateurs  in  that  building,  and 
netted  $1,000.  The  officers  at  that  time  were:  Chas. 
Bamburgh,  President;  Geo.  F.  Gregory,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; J.W.  Sands,  Secretary;  John  M.  Burt,  Treas- 
urer. The  society  leaped  into  popularity.  "London 
Assurance "  was  performed  at  the  first  regular  recep- 
tion STovember  20,  1871.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
amaranth  flower  was  first  adopted  as  the  emblem  of 
tlie  society.  lu  1873,  the  flower  was  changed  to  a  coat 
of  arms,  which  did  not  suit  the  republican  ideas  of 
some  members,  and  the  old  flower  design  was  reinstated. 
It  was  used  until  November  19,  1873,  when  the  pres- 
ent cut,  well  known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Amar- 
anth performances,  was  adopted,  with  the  following 
verse  to  be  inserted  under  it.  It  is  as  familiar  as  the 
wood-cut,  but  will  bear  reproduction  : 

Immortal  Amaranth,  a  flower  which  once 

In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Began  to  blopm;  but  soon,  for  man's  offense, 

To  Heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows 

And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  font  of  life. 

The  cut  was  designed  by  Mr.  George  Bowlend,  whom 
old  members  of  the  society  will  remember  as  one  of  the 
most  talented  amateur  actors  who  ever  trod  the  Amar- 
anthine stage.  The  talent  of  the  Amaranth  was  par- 
ticularly strong  during  1874-5.  Among  the  members 
then  were  Messrs.  Luske,  Pope,  Bowlend,  F.  V.  Ben- 
nett, E.  A.  Doty,  Stull,  Southgate,  Castner,  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips, Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Draper  and  Mrs.  Bellows,  nee 
Hattie  Silsbee.  Mr.  L.  D.  St.  George  was  stage  mana- 
ger, and  performed  his  difficul  t  task  to  perfection.  Th  e 
society  was  organized  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
associated  themselves  together  for  mutual  improvement 
in  art,  literature,  and  music;  the  object  of  the  society 
ha*  never  been  lost  sight  of,  nor  will  the  generous 
manner  with  which  she  has  given  the  fruits  of  her 
lahors  to  charity  ever  be  forgotten.  The  Amaranth 
was  incorporated  under  New  York  State  Laws,  May 
10, 1880.  The  present  officers  are :  Fred.  M.  Lawrence, 
President;  L.  M.  Reed,  Vice-President;  J.  C.  Von 
Aik,  Secretary;  Edw.  Fackner,  Treasurer.  The  soci- 
ety is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  as  to  membership, 
nuances  and  resources.      Among    the    members  are 


Henry  Baldwin,  B.  J.  Bell,  J.  C.  Von  Aik,  J.  D. 
Adams,  Wallace  Grant,  F.  B.  Birdsall,  A.  E.  Hart, 
Colonel  David  B.  Austen,  G.  B.  Davis,  Theodore  H. 
Babcock,  S.  M.  Eeed,  Thomas  Adams,  Jr.,  Jere.  A. 
Wernberg,  M.  Chauncey,  W.  J.  Collins,  Edward  Pack, 
ner,  John  Garlick,  Thomas  F.  Eandolph,  George  B. 
Squires,  S.  T.  Skinner,  E.  J.  Snow,  A.  F.  Loomis,  W. 
L.  Watson,  H.  P.  Smith,  John  Oakey,  Charles  Bellows, 
Jr.,  W.  W.  Lambert,  Charles  Hickman,  Dr.  T.  A. 
Quinlan,  A.  Eichmond  Hart,  E.  C.  Humbert,  Eobert 
M.  Hopps,  Leon  Eenault,  William  H.  Kimball,  J.  H. 
Cox,  Henry  P.  Webb,  John  S.  W.  Thompson,  and 
John  F.  Oltrogge. 

The  Keinljle "  is  a  dramatic  organization 
which  came  into  existence  Sept.  6,  1880,  through  a  se- 
cession from  TJie  Amaranth.  Its  first  officers  were 
G.  de  Cordova,  President;  A.  Isaacs,  Vice-President; 
E.  M.  Hogan,  Secretary;  Jno.  B.  Munoz,  Treasurer. 
The  object  of  the  Kemble  is  three-fold — dramatic,  lit- 
erary and  social.  The  first  performance  took  place  on 
November  19,  1880,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  play 
being  Frederick  Marsden's  comedy  of  "Above  the 
Clouds."  In  the  cast  were  William  Penny,  William  B. 
Vernam,  Charles  S.  Withington,  Miss  Julia  W.  Eeed, 
Miss  Emma  Gilbert,  and  William  H.  Butler.  Later 
on  an  original  drama  Was  produced  by  Wallace  Grant, 
well  known  as  a  member  of  the  Kemble,  entitled  "  De- 
feated," and  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Pride  of  the  Mar- 
ket," "  The  Earl  and  the  Outcast,"  "  The  Big  Bonan- 
za" (repeated  for  the  benefit  of  Deane  W.  Pratt), 
"The  Honey-Moon,"  " George  Geith,"  "Masks  and 
Faces,"  "  The  Wedding  March,"  "  Single  Life,"  and,  to 
cap  the  climax,  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  "  Othello,"  with 
the  following  dramatis  personm : 

THE   CAST   OF    "OTHELLO." 

Desdemona Mrs.  Ma-ttie  A.  J.  Balch 

Emilia Miss  Adelaide  Fitzallen 

Othello Mr.  John  H.  Bird 

lago Mr.  Charles  H.  Withington 

Cassio Mr.   E.  C.  Hilliard 

Roderigo Mr.  George  Beeks 

Bralantio Mr.  J.  C.  Cloherty 

Montana Mr.  A.  C.  Munn 

Ludovico Mr.  Charles  Lamb 

Duke  of  Venice Mr.  William  A.  Clarke 

Oratiano Mr.  E.  L.  Cohen 

Leonardo Mr.  E.  J.  Wilkins 

.lulio Mr.  J.  W.  Underwood,  Jr. 

Marco Mr.  E.  A.  Moore 

Antonio Mr.  Frank  Cuddy 

Paulo --  Mr.  W.  H.  Wildey 

Luca Mr.  W.  E.  Gref 

Mr.  de  Cordova  is  an  efficient  stage  manager,  and 
the  following  persons,  well  known  on  the  amateur 
stage  of  this  city  and  of  the  metropolis,  constitute  the 
dramatic  corps  of  the  Kemble :    Mrs.   Mattie  A;  J. 
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Balch  and  the  Misses  Laura  T.  Colver,  Carrie  Frost, 
Belle  Noble,  Elita  P.  Otis,  Mamie  Lyon,  Anuie  L. 
Hyde,  Belle  Arnot,  Florence  Parker,  Louise  Perkins, 
L.  A.  Keau,  Julia  W.  Eeed,  Josie  Stouffer,  Annie 
Walsh,  Ida  L.  Waller,  Ida  Thompson,  Jennie  Eoberts 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  L.  Waters ;  Messrs.  W.  A.  Clarke,  G. 
H.  Bauerman,  M.  J.  Benjamin,  John  H.  Bird,  C.  T. 
Buckman,  George  H.  Beeks,  G.  de  Cordova,  Arthur 
Genns,  Wallace  Grant,  W.  W.  Lambert,  Deane  W. 
Pratt,  William  Penny,  J.  Wilson,  B.  J.  Wilkins,  A. 
C.  Mnnn,  S.  S.  Simpson,  Charles  Lamb,  E.  0.  Bil- 
liard, A.  E.  Dyett,  Charles  S.  Withington,  C.  P.  Cuddy, 
J.  C.  Cloherty,  E.  L.  Cohen  and  William  Angell. 

The  Academy  of  Music  is  the  scene  of  their  dramatic 
successes;  four  entertainments  are  given  each  sea- 
son. Monthly  social  receptions  are  held  at  the  resi- 
dences of  members,  where  dancing  and  music  is  intro- 
duced after  the  club  business  is  disposed  of. 

The  present  ofi&cers  are  :  G.  de  Cordova,  President; 
Charles  A.  Gilberg,  Vice-President;  A.  A.  Seaman,  Sec- 
retary; John  Taylor,  Treasurer.  The  success  of  this  or- 
ganization is  phenomenal,  its  social  standing  very  high. 

Amateur  Opera  Association,  of  Brooklyn, 

organized  in  1875  from  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's  Epis- 
copal Church,  State  street,  Brooklyn,  by  Messrs.  James 
Bogle,  J.  Walter  Thompson  and  Howard  Dunbar,  with 
the  organist,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hutchinson,  as  conductor. 
The  object  was  the  practice  of  operatic  music  and 
social  enjoyment. 

During  the  first  three  years  Mr.  Bogle  acted  as  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Thompson  as  treasurer.  In  1879  a 
board  of  ofiBcers  was  elected  as  follows  : — James  Bogle, 
President;  C.H.  Parsons,  Vice-President;  Henry  Gor- 
ham,"  Secretary;  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Treasurer. 

In  1880  the  Board  consisted  of  C.  H.  Parsons,  Presi- 
dent; J.Walter  Thompson,  Fice-Presi<?ew<;  Henry  Gor- 
ham,  Secretary;  A.  M.  Wilder,  jr..  Treasurer. 

The  same  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  have  re- 
mained in  oflSce  since,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
(increased  to  seven)  is  now  composed  as  follows; — 
C.  H.  Parsons,  President;  Fred.  M.  Lawrence,  Vice- 
President;  Henry  Gorham,  Secretary;  A.  M.  Wilder, 
Jr.,  Treasurer;  L.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Fred.  M.  Smith,  and 
J.  M.  Bacon,  Trustees. 

The  association  has  never  been  incorporated. 

For  eight  years  dues  were  collected  from  each  mem- 
ber to  pay  running  expenses,  and  tickets  sold  for  all 
performances.  In  JSTovember,  1883,  there  was  a  re- 
organization on  the  subscription  basis,  with  two  hun- 
dred subscribing  members  at  $15  each,  and  a  division 
of  invitations  to  performances,  with  no  duesfrom  sing- 
ing members. 

From  the  original  number  of  20  members,  the 
increase  has  been  to  the  present  number  of  300  sub- 
scribers and  eighty  singing  members. 

The  performances,  which  were  formerly  given  in 
Bedford  Hall,  Athenaeum,  the  Lyceum,  etc.,  are  now 


given  only  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Among  them 
have  been  the  following  operas :  "  Doctor  of  Alcan- 
tara," "Martha,"  "Elixir  of  Love,"  "Maritana," 
"Pinafore,"  "Pirates  of  Penzance,"  "FraDiavolo" 
"  Chimes  of  Normandy,"  and  others. 

The  B-ulwer  is  an  Eastern  District  dramsktio  so- 
ciety, very  select  in  its  general  tone  and  memb*i'ehit), 
and  its  performances  are  given  at  Bedford  Hail,  The 
president  of  the  society  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Spooner.  Ataong 
the  members  well  known  for  their  talent  are  David 
Buckman,  Thomas  W.  McCormick,  Frederick  C.  Ash- 
ley, David  J.  McFadyen,  John  E.  Wood  and  Alexander 
Smith.  The  society  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
time,  and  promises  well  for  future  success. 

The  Amaryllis  Dramatic  Associatioii 

is  composed  of  young  residents  of  "  the  Hill,"  and  was 
organized  on  October  9, 1882.  Its  aim  is  social  amuse- 
ment. The  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  H.  Dauers; 
Vice-President,  J.Moore,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  0. 
A.  Goodwin ;  Financial  Secretary,  D.  Burke;  Treas- 
urer, J.T.Wortmann;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  J.  Glouster; 
Executive  Committee,  J.  Smith,  C.  Banton,  W.  Snediker 
and  F.  Atwater. 

The  Prospect  Heights  Dramatic  Club 

is  also  of  recent  organization,  composed  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  South  Brooklyn.  Their  performances 
are  given  at  Athletic  Hall,  on  Seventh  street,  near 
Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Arcadian  Dramatic  Association.— 

First  meeting  held  September  13th,  1882,  in  response 
to  a  call  in  the  newspapers  by  Tho3.  0.  Faulkner.  It 
was  organized  with  six  members,  viz. :  Thos.  0. 
h  aulkner,  H.  S.  Bellows,  F.  M.  Stoops,  Ira  H.  Moore, 
H.  W.  Noble  and  C.  F.  Wilson.  Its  first  performance 
was  the  "Poor  Gentleman,"  given  at  Bedford  Hall, 
January  3,  1883.  The  most  important  plays  thus  far 
given  are  :  "Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "  Love's  Sacri- 
fice." The  present  membership  is  50.  First  Board  of 
officers :  H.  S.  Bellows,  President;  F.  M.  Stoops,  Secre- 
tary; Thos..C.  Faulkner,  Treasurer;  H.  W.  Noble, 
Stage  Manager.  Present  officers  are  :  Charles  B.  Mor- 
ton, President;  George  Woodruff,  Vice-President; 
Arthur  Genns,  Secretary;  B.  Jay  Jennings,  Treasurer; 
Dramatic  Committee :  Wm.  Dinsmore,  W.  H.  Butler, 
I.  H.  Moore,  T.  C.  Faulkner,  P.  M.  Stoops,  J.  H. 
Arnold. 

The  Amphion  Musical  Society  was  organ- 
ized at  No.  40  Bedford  Avenue,  B.  D.,  in  October, 
1880,  by  fifteen  gentlemen  who  elected  Eichard  Walsh, 
President;  W.  O.  Sumner,  Vice-President;  Alfred  P. 
Gray,  Treasurer;  Mark  H.  Burch,  Secretary;  and  C. 
Mortimer  Wiske,  Musical  Director.  "  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  cultivate  choral  music,  and  to  provide  a 
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suitable  resort  for  social  intercourse."  Meetings  are 
held  once  each  month  at  the  society's  rooms,  corner  of 
Olymer  street  and  Division  avenue  ;  and,  during  the 
season,  two  concerts  are  given  at  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  The  membership  of  the  society  is 
limited  to  410,  of  which  sixty  is  reserved  for  the 
chorus— a  limit  long  since  reached.  The  present  offi- 
cers are:  Jos.  F.  Knapp,  President;  Wm.  M.  Sey- 
mour, Vice-President;  M.  H.  Leonard,  Secretary;  Jos. 
Applegate,  Treasurer;  and  0.  Mortimer  Wiske,  Musi- 
cal Director. 


Amateurs  who  have  become  Profes- 
sionals.— Among  the  members  of  Brooklyn  so- 
cieties who  have  graduated  from  the  amateur  stage 
and  become  professionals  are  the  Misses  Edith 
Kingdon  (of  the  Amaranth),  Adelaide  Fitzallan 
(Kemble),  Sara  Jewett,  Gertrude  L.  Kellogg, 
Maud  Granger  (Amaranth),  Misses  Congdon,  Kate 
Newton,  Meta  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Fanny  Foster,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Abbott,  and  Messrs.  William  Griffith  and  William  E. 
Wilson.  Miss  Fitzallan  is  with  Kate  Claxton's  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Wilson  is  with  John  McCullough. 


LOUIS    O.    BEHMAT^, 


LOUIS  C.  BEHMAN,  prominent  among  the  successful  young 
business  men  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  this  city,  June  4, 
1855.  His  father  was  Henry  William  Behman;  his  mother  was 
Ernstina  Enrtcman. 

When  old  enough,  he  began  attending  school  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  city,  completing  his  education  at  Zion's  Academy, 
in  Brooklyn.  He  very  early  developed  a  rare  capacity  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  and  while  yet  very  young  engaged  in  a 
market  and  provision  business  in  Brooklyn  ;  continuing  in  this 
bcoupation  with  reasonable  success  for  about  three  years. 

One  of  his  principal  amusements  (none  ever  interfered  with 
his  business)  was  attending  the  theatres  of  the  city. 

In  1876  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  in  the  theatrical 
business ;  after  remaining  there  about  one  year,  he  removed  to 
Baltimore,  and  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  After  the  lapse 
of  six  months  he  returned  to  Brooklyn,  and,  with  Mr.  Richard 
Hyde,  continued  the  business  he  had  conducted  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1877,  he  and  his  partner  leased 
what  was  known  as  the  Volks'  Theatre.    In  1878  they  purchased 


the  building,  changed  the  name  to  "  Hyde  and  Behman's 
Theatre,"  its  present  name.  In  1880  they  leased  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  changing  its  name  to  the 
Standard  Theatre.  In  1881  they  purchased  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  Elm  place.  In  1883  they  built  the  New  Park  Theatre, 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirty-fifth  street.  New  York 
City,  one  of  the  finest  theatrical  edifices  and  best  endowed 
properties  in  the  city.  Mr.  Behman  is  now  the  proprietor  of 
several  of  the  best  traveling  theatrical  companies  of  the  times, 
exhibiting  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  nation.  They  are 
also  the  proprietors  and  originators  of  "  Muldoon's  Picnic,"  one 
of  the  most  successful  comedies  on  the  road.  It  is  gratifying  to 
say,  that  in  all  his  business  relations  Mr.  Behman  has  been  suc- 
cessful to  a  marked  degree,  and  his  success  has  brought  him 
into  consideration  and  respect  among  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 
This  is  exhibited  by  the  fact  that  in  1882  he  was  elected  Alder- 
man of  the  Eleventh  "Ward,  a  position  which  he  still  occupies, 
discharging  its  duties  very  creditably  to  himself  and  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  constituents. 


THE  Tree  Plastting  and  Fountain  Society 
was  organized  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
May  16th,  1883,  by  a  number  of  prominent  citizens, 
whose  object  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  was  to 
promote  the  planting  and  protection  of  trees,  the  erec- 
tion of  drinking  fountains;  and,  otherwise,  to  render 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  attractive.   Thus  far  this  beneficent 


organization  has  not  met  the  encouragement  which  it 
deserves;  the  members,  however,  have  not  lost  faith  in 
the  ultimate  results  of  their  efforts,  and  are  prepared 
to  push  forward.  The  original  board  of  officers  was 
re-elected  for  1884: — John  W.  Hunter,  President; 
David  M.  Stone,  Vice-President;  Gordon  L.  Ford, 
Treasurer;   Richard  M.  Montgomery,  Secretary. 
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Photography  in  Brooklyn, 


PHOTOGEAPHY,  like  chemistry,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  in  their 
search  after  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir 
of  life,  discovered  silver  chloride,  which  they  named 
horn  silver,  which  blackened  on  exposure  to  light.  Long 
afterwards,  Scheele  experimented  to  determine  the  effect 
upon  it  of  the  different  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
discovered  the  actinic  rays.  In  1802,  Thomas  Wedge- 
wood  published  a  method  of  producing  pictures  by  the 
action  of  light  on  white  leather  or  paper,  made  sensitive 
by  a  film  of  silver  salts.  M.  N"iepce  followed  in  1814 
with  a  process  for  making  pictures  permanent  on  a  sil- 
ver plate,  coated  with  bitumen  and  oil  of  lavender  by 
developing  with  a  solvent  composed  of  oil  of  lavender 
in  the  oil  of  petroleum.  M.  'Daguerre's  invention  was 
a  film  of  iodine  on  a  silvered  plate,  and  he  developed  the 
image  by  exposure  to  mercurial  vapor,  and  fixed  it  with 
soda  hyposulphite  and  hot  distilled  water.  Niepce  and 
Daguerre  had  been  experimenting  independently,  but 
in  1829  they  entered  into  partnership,  and  in  January, 
1839,  gave  to  the  world  specimens  of  the  work,  which 
received  the  name  daguerreotype.  Henry  Pox  Talbot, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  February 
21st,  1839,  described  the  details  of  his  calotype  or 
photogenic  process,  in  which  the  image  was  produced 
on  paper,  made  sensitive  by  silver  chloride  and  devel- 
oped by  gallic  acid ;  this  produced  a  negative  picture, 
with  lights  and  shadows  reversed  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  while  the  correct  result  was  obtained 
by  light  through  the  negative  upon  other  sensitive 
paper  beneath.  By  this  process  copies  could  be  made 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  Daguerre's  process  produced 
a  positive,  with  lights  and  shadows  in  their  proper  re- 
lations. Continued  experiments  perfected  the  new 
art.  Dr.  Draper  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  taking  por- 
traits from  life,  in  America.  Pizean  made  a  further  im- 
provement by  using  a  salt  of  gold  as  a  fixing  agent. 
Silver  bromide  was  found  to  be  much  more  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light  than  the  chloride,  requiring  only 
about  one-thirtieth  the  length  of  exposure. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  was  the  collodion  pro- 
cess, invented  by  P.  Scott  Archer,  in  which  a  glass 
plate  is  coated  with  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
ether  with  a  soluble  iodide,  generally  of  cadmium  ;  it 
is  next  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  when  the  iodides  in  the  film  become  silver 
iodides,  sensitive  to  light.  The  image  is  developed  by 
pyrogallic  acid  or  protosulphate  of  iron,  with  acetic 
acid;  the  plate  is  protected  from  further  change  by 
soda  hyposulphite  or  potassium  cyanide.  This  method 
was  in  general  use  until  quite  lately.    The  dry  collodion 


process  differs  only  in  coating  the  plate  with  tannin 
instead  of  the  liquid  fixing  agents,  and  adding  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  developing  medium. 

The  bromo-gelatin  emulsion  process  has  been  recently 
introduced,  in  which  collodion  as  a  medium  of  carrying 
the  sensitive  salts  is  replaced  by  gelatin.  The  emulsion 
is  made  of  gelatin,  treated  with  the  bromides  of  am- 
monium and  zinc,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  developed 
either  by  sulphate  of  iron  with  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and 
potassium  oxalate,  or  with  pyrogallic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  bromide  of  ammonium.  Plates  thus  prepared  are 
permanent  and  exceedingly  sensitive,  allowing  "instan- 
taneous photography  "  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
the  images  may'  remain  undeveloped  for  an  extended 
period.  Vogel's  Collodion  Emulsion  treats  the  gelatin 
emulsion  in  an  organic  acid  with  pyroxylin,  also  in  an 
organic  acid.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  new 
process  are  its  keeping  qualities  and  ease  of  working. 

Though  years  of  experiment  have  elaborated  and 
perfected  details,  the  same  principle  pervades  all 
methods,  which  includes  the  production  of  the  image 
on  a  surface  made  sensitive  to  light,  its  subsequent  de- 
velopment, and  the  removal  of  the  unaltered  film  by  a 
fixing  agent.  At  present  the  methods  used  in  practical 
photography  are  limited  to  two  in  number  :  the  posi- 
tive, where  the  lights  and  shadows  appear  in  their 
proper  places  ;  the  plate  is  backed  with  black  varnish, 
and  the  desired  pearly-white  deposit  obtained  by  devel- 
oping with  proto-nitrate  and  sulphate  of  iron,  with 
nitric  and  acetic  acids ;  second,  the  negative,  where  the 
image  is  produced  on  glass  with  lights  and  shades 
reversed  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  and  a 
thicker  deposit  than  in  the  preceding  method,  while 
positive  impressions  are  printed  through  the  negative 
upon  sensitive  material  beneath. 

The  wet  and  dry  collodion  processes  and  the  gelatin 
and  collodion  emulsions  are  variations  of  the  last- 
named  process. 

At  the  present  day,  photography  is  the  leading 
method  of  portraiture,  of  reproducing  landscapes,  and 
all  objects  animate  and  inanimate,  with  a  wide  appli- 
cation in  astronomy,  microscopy,  and  many  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts.  It  is  fast  rising  from  the  realm  of  science 
to  that  of  art ;  our  leading  photographers  combine  the 
art-idea  with  a  wonderful  perfection  of  finish,  that 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  result. 

As  far  as  ascertainable,  the  first  Daguerrean  artist 
in  Brooklyn  was  J.  Stanbeet,  whose  gallery  was 
located  near  Fulton  Perry  in  1844  or  '45,  but  feff  years 
after  the  publication  in  France  of  Daguerre's  inven- 
tion ;  which  shows  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  process 
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through  the  civilized  world.  Next  came  Atkins'  gal- 
lery, also  located  near  the  Ferry.  In  1849,  a  studio 
was' opened,  where  St.  Ann's  Buildings  now  are,  by 
Gabriel  Haekisok,  whose  most  interesting  biography 
will  be  found  on  a  preceding  page.  In  1844,  he  took  up 
daguerreotyping  with  Plumbe;  went  afterwards  with  M. 
M.  Lawrence,  and  was  unsurpassed  as  an  operator.  In 
1850,  he  opened,  at  383  Fulton  street,  the  finest  gallery 
that'had  then  been  seen,  with  elegant  furnishings  and 
spacious  rooms.  He  executed  the  largest  daguerreotypes 
that  were  ever  taken  with  success,  winning  medals  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  London  and  in  New  York.  The 
art-idea  was  apparent  in  all  his  works. 

la  185!i,  Harrison  hung  out  the  first  crude  picture 
taken  by  the  photographic  process,  then  in  its  infancy; 
two  years  later  he  was  successfully  using  the  new 
method.  He  was  succeeded  by  Williamson,  who  had 
for  many  years  an  excellent  reputation  for  his  daguer- 
reotypes, and  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
About  1860  MoRAND  established  himself  in  a  gallery 
over  Tice's  on  Fulton  street,  where  he  remained  for  a 
number  of  years.  Harrison  again  engaged  in  photo- 
graphy, and  a  little  later  Tkuxall  had  a  fine  place  on 
Fulton  avenue.  In  1863  Douglass  opened  his  studio 
onFalton  street,,  corner  of  Washington,  where  he  still 
remains.  W.  S.  Pendleton,  of  336  Fulton,  com- 
menced there  in  1868.  The  Peaksalls  began  their 
apprenticeship  twenty-five  years  ago  with  an  uncle  in 
W illiamsburgh ;  in  1873  G-.  Frank  B.  Peaksall 
opened  his  studio  at  398  Fulton  street;  and,  two  years 


after,  Alta  Peaesall  established  himself  at  Fulton 
and  Flatbush  avenues.  At  about  the  same  time 
DuRYEA  succeeded  Williamson  in  St.  Ann's  Buildings, 
and  Gardner  opened  a  studio  at  378  Fulton.  Wm.  F. 
Bowers  has  been  located  since  1 873  at  340  Fulton  street; 
Herman  Wunder,  on  "the  Hill,"  at  733  Fulton, 
from  1875 ;  and  Charles  E.  Bolles,  at  371  Fulton, 
from  1878.  Other  prominent  artists  are  Henry  W. 
BiFFUR,  on  Fourth  street,  E.  I).;  Eichardson  Bros., 
and  Mrs.  B.  Eichardson,  Broadway,  B.  D. 

Our  best  artists  have  devoted  labor  and  thought  to 
the  improvement  of  photography,  and  have  introduced 
a  decided  art-element  into  that  which  was  a  mere 
science  in  its  beginnings.  The  advance  that  has  been 
made  during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  marvellous.  Life- 
size  portraits  combine  great  delicacy  and  richness  with 
absolute  accuracy;  while-still  life  is  reproduced  with 
perfect  fidelity.  Success  has  attended  the  practice  of 
instantaneous  photography,  as  well  as  the  use  Of  the 
electric  light  as  an  illuminator.  Technical  difficulties 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
colors  in  photographic  pictures,  although  much  experi- 
ment has  been  devoted  to  the  attempt. 

Oharles  S.  Rawson,  355  &  357  Fulton  street,  artist 
photographer,  established  1853,  Pennsylvania;  was 
situated  at  Milwaukee,  then  Albany,  and  in  1859  re- 
moved to  his  present  location. 

Richardson  Bros.  (P-  &  R.  D.),  105  &  107  Broad- 
way, photographers;  established  1879,  at  present  loca- 
tion. 


G.    FEAS'K   E.    PEAESALL. 


MK.  G.  FEANK  E.  PEAESALL,  the  well-known  photog- 
rapher, at  No.  298  Fulton  street,  is  a  native  of  New  York 
City,  haying  heen  bom  in  Cherry  street,  November  23,  1841 .  His 
father  was  John  A.  Pearsall,  a  life-boat  builder  and  a  man  of  enter- 
pnse,  who  was  the  first  in  his  life  to  use  steam  power;  and  who 
died  of  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  having  contracted  a 
oold  while  out  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  a  yacht.  His  mother  was 
of  the  numerous  and  respectable  Long  Island  family  of  Duryea. 

Left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age,  Mr.  Pearsall  spent  a  portion  of 
Ms  childhood  in  the  family  of  an  aunt  living  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
md  during  a  few  years  attended  the  public  schools  there  and  in 
New  York.  When  only  eleven  years  old,  he  began  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession  with  his  uncle,  T.  Duryea,  once  a 
photographer  of  Williamsburgh.  Two  years  later  his  uncle  re- 
moved to  Australia,  where  he  has  since  resided.  With  the  as- 
sistBnee  of  their  mother,  Alva  A.  Pearsall,  then  aged  fifteen  years, 
^d  G.  Frank  E.  Pearsall,  aged  thirteen,  continued  operations  in 
we  gallery  formerly  of  their  uncle  about  a  year,  when  the  elder 
ofthe  two  went  to  the  West  Indies,  leaving  the  home  interests 
tt  the  care  of  his  mother  and  younger  brother,  who  kept  the 
Mtabhshment  open  a  year  longer.  About  this  time  Alva  A. 
^eatsall  returned,  and  soon  the  two  brothers  bade  adieu  to 
in  C  h  ^^^'^^''^S  *®  greater  part  ofthe  following  eight  years 
V^n.!-*,  ""'^  various  towns  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Oarracas, 
■  and  elsewhere,  only  visiting  Brooklyn  occasionally 


and  never  remaining  long.  Eeturning  at  the  end  of  the  period 
mentioned,  Mr.  Pearsall  was  employed  by  Gurney,  the  cele- 
brated New  York  photographer,  from  1862  to  1868.  During  the 
year  1868,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  he  conducted  a  veloci- 
pede school  and  dealt  in  velocipedes  on  Broadway,  New  York, 
at  the  corner  of  T^venty -third  street.  The  following  year  he 
was  again  in  Mr.  Gurney's  employ. 

In  1870  Mr.  Pearsall  established  a  photographic  gallery  at  the 
corner  of  Fulton  and  Tillary  streets,  Brooklyn,  removing,  two 
years  later,  to  his  present  location.  Mr.  Pearsall,  as  also  his 
brother,  Alva  A.  Pearsall,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure self  taught  in  his  art.  To  it  he  has  devoted  the  best  years 
of  his  life  and  much  careful  and  well-directed  thought;  making, 
from  time  to  time,  several  important  improvements  in  photo- 
graphic processes  and  apparatus.  As  an  artist  he  takes  high 
rank;  he  is  a  member  of  the  National  Photographic  Association, 
and  his  name  is  known  well  and  favorably  to  the  profession 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Pearsall  is  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Archery  Club,  and 
in  1881  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Archery 
Association.  He  is  also  prominent  in  the  Fountain  Gun  Club, 
and  is  a  member  of  Commonwealth  Lodge  No.  409,  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  of  Orient  Chapter,  No.  I38,K.  A.  M.  He  was  married  March  6, 
1866,  to  Elizabeth  Conrow,  of  Brooklyn.  They  reside  at  No.  29 
Strong  Place. 
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MR.  FEANK  E.   PEAHSALL'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 

The  nature  of  the  true  artist  is  to  be  dissatisfied  with  all  his 
attainments.  His  field,  the  eternal  beauty,  is  illimitable.  Every 
step  in  the  development  of  his  art  suggests  another  step  just 
beyond  his  grasp;  all  the  accessories  necessary  to  his  work  ex- 
hibit the  interior  working  of  his  mind.  Where  our  fathers  would 
have  been  satisfied,  and  found  nothing  lacking,  we  would  dis- 
cover many  crudities.     The  city  photograph  galleries  of  twenty- 


five  years  ago,  with  their  bare  walls  and  general  nnoontli  sur- 
roundings, are  to-day  relegated  to  the  obscure  country  village, 
while  in  their  place  are  magnificent  apartments,  and  the  studio 
of  the  present  keeps  well  in  line  with  our  progress  in  culture 
and  art.  The  cut  of  the  establishment  of  Mr.  G.  Frank  E.  Pear, 
sail.  No.  298  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aptly  illustrates  this 
fact. 

The  first  floor,  22  feet  wide  by  128  feet  deep,  contains  the 
reception  room,  dressing-rooms,  offices,  studio,  laboratory  and 
dark  room.  The  reception  room,  22  x  60  feet,  is  carpeted  and 
furnished  with  exquisite  taste ;  the  walls  are  handsomely  frescoed, 
which,  with  the  pictures  adorning  them,  or  resting  upon  easels, 
makes  the  entire  effect  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  gratifying  to  cul- 
tured  visitors.  The  studio  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  to  an  artist 
an  interesting  and  profitable  study.  It  is  42  feet  long  by  22  feet 
wide,  perfectly  arranged  with  plate-glass  sky  and  side  lights, 
BO  located  as  to  afford  a  right  and  left-hand  light.  The  ceilings 
are  frescoed,  and  t  hefloor  covered  with  an  English  Linoleum  of 
appropriate  pattern.  The  furniture  is  very  elaborate,  including 
many  pieces  not  usually  seen.  The  drawing  accompanying  this 
article  does  not  convey  a  full  idea  of  what  this  studio  is;  any 
effect  desired  may  be  attained  in  this  gallery.  The  second  ioor 
is  supplied  with  complete  arrangements  for  printing,  toning 
and  finishing. 

Mr.  Pearsall's  work  is  noted  for  its  delicacy,  softness,  cleanli- 
ness and  technical  beauty.  The  rank  held  by  him  among  photo- 
graphers is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  portraits 
illustrating  this  history  are  from  his  studio,  and  that  n,  large 
amount  of  his  patronage  is  drawn  from  New  York  City,  despite 
the  attractions  of  its  renowned  galleries. 


BEOOKLTJN^    AETISTS. 


IN"  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
article,  we  have  the  following  artists,  portrait 
painters,  etc.,  residing  in  Brooklyn: 

Brown  &  Son,  439  Fulton  street. 

Wm.  M.  Brown,  709  President  street,  painter  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  landscapes;  born  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  1839; 
studied  portrait  painting  in  the  studio  of  A.  B.  Moore, 
of  that  city ;  established  1855,  in  Brooklyn. 

Samuel  S.  Carr,  461  Twelfth  street. 

Richard  Crefield,  638  Myrtle  avenue,  artist  (figure) ; 
had  seven  years'  study  at  Eoyal  Academy,  Munich, 
where  he  received  a  medal  for  work. 

A.  S.  Dauber,  307  Navy  street. 

M.  F.  H.  De  Haas,  h.  148  Taylor  street, 

Carl  Frank,  180  Sackett  street. 

P.  S.  Harris,  Garfield  Building. 

0.  D.  Hunt,  75  St.  James  place. 

James  M.  Hart,  94  First  place. 

R.   W.  Hubbard,  h.  131  St.  James  place. 


C.  W.  Jewell,  1  York  street. 

/.  H.  Littlefield,  16  Court  street. 

Clinton  Loveridge,  461  Twelfth  street,  landscape 
painter,  member  Brooklyn  Art  Club;  seiTed  in  army 
during  nearly  the  entire  War  of  the  Eebellion. 

Strafford  Newmarch,  316  Gates  avenue. 

Julius  Ruger,  16  Court  street,  portrait  artist;  born 
in  Germany,  1840;  came  to  America,  1847;  worked  as 
an  engraver  on  gold  until  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he 
began  the  study  of  portrait  drawing  and  painting, 
establishing  himself  in  Brooklyn  as  an  artist  in  1864. 

/.  B.  Stearns,  389  Fulton  street. 

R.  W.  Sawers,  375  Pearl  street. 

Warren  W.  Sheppard,  381  Ninth  street,  marine 
artist;  established  in  Brooklyn,  1873;  was  born  at 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  1855;  soiiof  Josiah  Sheppard,  a  sail- 
ing ship-master ;  his  specialty  is  that  of  brilliant  moon- 
light marine  effects. 

James  G.  Tyler,  313  Fulton  street: 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESS  OF  KINGS 
County,  like  that  of  other  cities  and  localities, 
records  many  early  deaths  of  ambitious  jour- 
nals. 
The  Long  Island  Courier  f  was  the  first  paper 
published  in  Brooklyn,  by  Thomas  Kirk,  a  job  printer, 
book-seller,  publisher  and  stationer.  |  Its  first  number 
appeared  June  26,  1799.  It  was  a  weekly,  and  was 
the  second  paper  published  on  Long  Island.  The  first 
was  the  Long  Island  Herald,  published  at  Sag  Harbor, 
in  noi,  by  Daniel  Frothingham.  The  Courier  met 
with  an  early  death  seven  years  afterwards. 

The  Long  Island  Weekly  Intelligencer  was 
commenced  May  26,  1806,  by  William  C.  Robinson 
and  William  Little.  It  was  the  first  paper  to  publish  a 
list  of  letters  remaining  in  the  Brooklyn  Post  Office  ; 
but  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  want 
of  patronage.  In  June,  1809,  Thomas  Kirk,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  failure  of  the  Courier,  started 

The  Long  Island  Star,  which  was  destined  for 
a  longer  life  and  an  honorable  career.     In  two  years  he 

*  In  the  preparaLion  of  this  chapter,  we  have  drawn  largely  upon  a  very  minute 
sketch  of  the  Local  Press  of  Brooklyn,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Chandos  Fulton,  in  the 
BroohljK  Standard. 

tFurraan  gives  the  title  of  this  paper  as  The  Courier  and  New  York  and 
Long  Island  A  dvertizer,  but  Mr.  Fulton  says  that  "all  the  copies  and  documents 
relating  to  it,  which  he  has  seen,  bear  the  title  of  the  Long  Island  Courier. 

IMr,  Kirk  kept  a  small  job  printing  office  on  the  corner  of  Old  Ferry  (now 
■  Wton)  and  Front  streets.  He  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Broolclyn  about  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  A  shilling  pamphlet  edition  of  Maj. -Gen.  Lee's  funeral 
mtion  m  honor  of  Gen.  Washington,  in  December,  1799,  was  the  /irst  book  pub- 
«hed  from  Kirk's  press,  in  Brooklyn.  In  1809,  he  commenced  l\,^  Lovg  Island 
War  and  removed  his  job  printing  establishment , to  Main  street,  next  door  to 
Kapclye  &  Mooney's  dry  goods  store.  Here  he  opened  a  large  stationery  and 
ook  store,  which  he  kept  well  supplied  with  the  publications  of  the  day,  together 
«li  a  line  assortment  of  standard  works.  Besides  conducting  his  paper,  he 
200,1  '  ,  P"'''"^*"'">s  and  reprints  ;  and  seems  to  have  done,  for  the  times,  a 
to  Me*^'"  P  ""^^  '"  '^"'  ""^  '"'"^  "'^  ^^''''  '°  ^'<'™  Spooner,  and  his  store 
he  r.r"'jp*  ""'"'"' *"''  ^^"^^^  himself  to  his  job  printing  office,  which 
^^^^moved  to  Fulton,  just  above  Front  street.  About  this  time,  he  published  a 
£.r<!rfr  "'"''"''"  ""^  Sufferings  0/  Moses  Smith  in  the  Miranda 

Smhh  IfT'    '■'  '*'■•  ^'  *°  ^''Pense  of  the  author's  brother,  ex-Mayor  Samuel 

Mr  Kirkr'^'  "  """'""'  "'"'  ™'""'^'  ""'^  ^"'^  ""■=■ 
"oveloerts  Iv  j"  ^  ^°°'^  °''^  ^^^'  ""^^  '"ient'fied  with  all  the  prominent  local 
knew  the    1      ,''■  ^""^  *^  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  respect  of  all  who 
value  of  his  unobtrusive,  but  exceedingly  useful  life. 


sold  the  Btar  to  Alden  Spooner,  §  formerly  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Gazette.  In  1818,  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  Long  Island  Farmer,  of  Jamaica,  and  pub- 
lished by  Spooner  &  Sleight,  retaining  the  name  of  the 
Star,  the  same  edition  answering  for  both  Brooklyn 
and  Jamaica.  This  connection  was  mutually  dissolved 
in  1826.  Mr.  Sleight  revived  the  Farmer,  and  Mr. 
Spooner  continued  the  Star.  In  1827,  the  Star  was 
issued  as  a  daily  paper.  The  daily  issue,  though  at- 
tempted several  times,  was  not  successful  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  1832,  the  weekly  was  doubled  in 
size;  and,  in  1835,  it  was  issued  semi-weekly.  In  1836, 
Colonel  Spooner  took  his  sons,  Edwin  B.  and  George 
W.,  into  partnership,  under  the  name  of  A.  Spooner  & 
Sons.  In  1841,  Colonel  Spooner  became  Surrogate  of 
Kings  county,  for  four  years,  appointed  by  Governor 
Seward,  and  succeeding  Richard  Cornwell;  and  E.  B.. 
Spooner  became  sole  proprietor.  It  was  afterward 
published  by  E.  B.  Spooner  &  Son  (E.  B.  Spooner,  Jr.), 
and  edited  by  Alden  J.  Spooner,  recently  deceased,  and 
Robert  A.  Burch.     It  was  discontinued,  June  27,  1863, 


,  §  The  Spooner  family,  so  honorably  associated  with  the  history  of  the  press  in 
this  country,  was  connected,  both  by  marriage  and  occupation,  with  the  Greens, 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  for  several  generations  prominent  as  printers  and  editors 
in  thai  State.  Judah  P.  Spooner,  and  his  brother,  Alden  Spooner,  early  printers 
in  Vermont,  were  sons  of  Thomas  Spooner  (who  came  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  to 
New  London,  in  1753),  and  brothers-in-law  of  Timothy  Green.  Alden  Spooner,  so 
fully  and  honorably  identified  with  the  highest  interests  and  prosperity  of  Brooklyn, 
was  a  son  of  the  first-named  brother,  and  was  born  at  Westminster,  Vt.,  January 
23,  17S3.  Having  learned  the  printing  art  with  his  relative,  Samuel  Green,  the 
well-known  printer  of  New  London,  Conn.,  he  went  to  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  where, 
20th  of  February,  1804,  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Suffolk  County  Herald^, 
then  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  changing  its  name  to  that  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Gazette,  published  it  until  i8ir,  when  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  Moving  to  Brooklyn,  which,  to  his  far-seeing  eye,  already  gave  promise  of 
its  future  growth,  he  purchased  the  Long  Island  Star  from  Mr.  Kirk,  and  with 
this  p.iper  his  whole  subsequent  life  was  honorably  identified.  He  afterwards 
conducted  for  a  time  the  New  York  Columbian,  a  daily,  and  with  that  zeal  for 
public  works  which  always  characterized  him,  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  a  great  admirer  and  firm  friend  of  its  originator,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
who  once  remarked  that  he  "never  had  so  true  a  friend  as  Alden  Spooner  ;  and 
what  is  more  (added  the  Governor),  he  never  asked  a  favor  of  me  directly  or  indi- 
rectly." He  indeed  avoided  public  office,  until  the  unfortunate  result  of  certain 
speculative  enterprises,  in  1836,  induced  him  to  seek  the  office  of  Surrogate  of 
Kings  county,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Governor  Seward,  and  which  he 
held  for  four  years.  In  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  Brooklyn,  he  was  ever 
foremost  and  active.    He  was  influential  in  procuring  the  village  charter,  in  1816, 
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after  a  long  and  honorable  life  of  over  half  a  century. 
In  politics,  it  was  Federal,  Whig,  and  Republican.  In 
its  columns  may  be  found  the  history  of  Brooklyn  and 
Kings  County  for  the  period  of  its  existence.  The 
only  complete  set  in  existence — -the  old  office  file — is 
now  among  the  treasures  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society. 

The  Long  Island  Patriot  was  started  as  a 
Weekly  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1821,  by  George  L. 
Birch.*  It  was  Democratic,  and,  for  a  while,  success- 
ful. It  was  purchased,  in  1829,  by  Sheriff  John  T. 
Bergen,  and,  for  a  short  time,  edited  by  Samuel  E. 
Clements,  a  Southerner,  who  had  been  a  journeyman  in 
Birch's  office.  In  1832,  it  became  the  property  of 
James  A.  Bennett,  who  changed  its  name  to  the 
Brooklyn  Advocate,  and 

The  Brooklyn  Advocate  and  Nassau  Gazette 
appeared  September  13,  1833,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Patriot,  owned  and  edited  by  Bennett  &  Douglas.  It 
was  strongly  Democratic  and  ably  edited,  and  was 
soon  issued  in  semi- weekly  form.  In  1836,  Mr.  Bennett 
retired,  and  S.  G.  Arnold  was  its  editor  till  its  suspen- 
sion in  1839.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence as  Patriot,  Advocate  and  Gazette,  Henry  C. 
Murphy  was  a  constant  and  copious  contributor.  Mr. 
Birch  was  printer  to  the  New  York  Common  Council 
and  the  Custom  House  for  many  years. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser  was  commenced 
in  August,  1834,  by  E.  G.  Chase  &  Co.  It  was  only  a 
little  larger  than  a  sheet  of  letter  paper.  It  was 
printed  in  New  York,  at  the  same  office  with  Horace 
Greeley's  New  Yorlcer,  and  rumor  named  Mr.  Greeley 
as  its  editor,  and  it  was  frequently  mentioned  as 
"  Horace  Greeley's  paper." 

In  1835,  it  was  purchased  by  Francis  G.  Fish  and 
enlarged.  It  was  first  a  morning  paper,  then  an  even- 
ing, and  again  a  morning  paper.     The  evening  issue 

and  in  promoting  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  in  1834.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Apprentices'  Library,  and  was  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Fourth  Regiment  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  N.  Y.  State  Artillery,  in  1810; 
Quartermaster  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  N,  Y.  State  Artillery,  in  i8ig  ;  Cap- 
tain of  the  same,  in  i8ig,  and  Colonel  of  the  same,  in  1826.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Female  Seminary  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  noble  free  school  system  of  our  city  is  deeply  indebted  to  his 
ardent  championship.  "  It  was  his  unfaltering  energy  and  perseverance  that 
secured  to  the  city  the  Fort  Greene  property  as  a  public  park.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  the  entire  of  the  beautiful  Heights  was  not  laid  out  as  a  park,  to  be  free 
to  the  inhabitauts  as  a  place  of  resort  and  recreation  forever.  The  old  man  wrote 
for  it,  talked  for  it,  almost  begged  for  it— all  in  vain."  At  an  age  when  he  might 
reasonably  have  sought  for  retirement  and  repose,  he  was  yet  active  in  works  of 
public  utility.  For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
organizing  a  company  for  lighting  Brooklyn  with  gas,  and  on  its  incorporation, 
was  unanimously  chosen  its  President.  In  agriculture,  Col.  Spooner  took  :■  deep 
and  active  interest,  and  was  especially  urgent  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
feasibility  of  improving  the  vast  sand  and  pine  barrens  of  Long  Island ;  and  to 
him  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Isabella  grape.  His  little 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  which  passed  to  a  second  edition,  is  per- 
haps the  best  extant.  His  life  realized  the  ideal  of  a  niaiicl  citizen,  whose  place 
was  not  easily  filled.  In  private  life,  "  a  simplicity,  cheerfulness,  and  genuine 
kindness  endeared  him  to  every  one ;  "  his  integrity  was  spotless  ;  he  was  liberal 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  self-sacrifice,  and  foremost  in  acts  of  benevolence.  As  a 
politician,  he  endeavored  to  divest  partisanship  of  its  bitterness  and  illiberaUty  ; 
as  an  editor,  he  was  plain  spoken,  yet  eminently  courteous. 

He  died  on  the  24th  of  November,  1848,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  being 
then,  with  one  exception,  the  oldest  editor  in  the  United  States. 


was  resumed  as  a  native  American  organ,  under  the 
name  of  the  Native  American  Citizen  and  Brooklyn 
Evening  Advertiser;  but  it  went  down  with  the  party 
in  all  its  editions. 

The  Williamsburgh  Gazette  was  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1835,  as  a  weekly,  by  Mr.  Fish,  who 
soon  left  it  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Adrastus.  In 
February,  1838,  Levi  Darbee  became  its  pubhsher,  and 
pushed  it  with  energy  and  success.  It  was  independ- 
ent in  politics  till  1840,  when  it  was  struck  with  the 
Log  Cabin  "  boom,"  and  became  the  Whig  organ  in 
Williamsburgh.  Its  success  led  to  its  publication,  in 
1850,  as  a  daily,  and  it  was  edited  in  part  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  N.  Whitney.  It  was  suspended  in  1854 
after  a  career  of  nineteen  years. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  News  was  started  March 
2,  1840,  by  S.  G.  Arnold  and  Isaac  Van  Anden,  with 
the  first  named  gentleman  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Northall  as 
editors.  It  soon  collapsed  and  fell  into  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Times. 

The  Williamsburgh  Democrat  was  started  in 
June,  1840,  by  Thomas  A.  Devyr  and  William  H. 
Colyer,  as  a  weekly,  and  lived  for  eight  years. 

The  Long  Island  Daily  Times  was  issued  Octo- 
ber 19,  1840,  as  a  daily  morning  paper,  by  F.  G.  Fish 
&  Co.,  and  edited  by  Dr,  Northall.  It  was  Whig  in 
its  politics.  It  absorbed  the  Daily  News,  and  contin- 
ued under  the  title  of 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  News  and  Long  Island 
Times,  first  number  March  2,  1841,  as  an  afternoon 
daily.  Dr.  Northall  bought  out  Fish  and  took  John 
C.  Watts  as  a  partner.  Watts  soon  retired,  and 
Northall,  in  1842,  sold  to  John  S.  Noble.  In  January, 
1843,  its  title  was  abbreviated  to  the  old  name  of 
Brooldyn  News,  and  it  was  issued  as  a  morning 
paper,  but  it  died  in  December  of  the  last  named 
year. 

♦  George  L.  Birch,  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  August  is,  1787;  came  to  this 
country  in  1798,  with  his  parents,  who  settled  first  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  then  in 
Brooklyn.  After  completing  his  education,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Messrs, 
Arden  &  Close,  shipping  merchants  of  New  York  ;  afterwards  became  a  book- 
keeper for  a  large  distiller,  and  then  first  clerk  in  the  Columbian  Insurance  Com- 
pany. At  the  dissolution  of  this  company,  he  became  the  cashier  and  business 
manager  of  the  National  A  diiccatc,  a  leading  Democratic  newspaper,  edited  by 
the  late  M.  M.  Noah,  in  partnership  with  whom  he  afterwards  started  a  printing 
office.  Shortly  after,  he  became  printer  to  the  Common  Council  and  to  the 
Custom  House,  both  of  which  positions  he  held  until  1828.  In  1819,  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Kings  County  Agricultural  and  Domestic  Manutacluimg 
Society,  and,  on  the  17th  of  March,  182..  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Lmg 
Islavd  Patriot,  a  weekly  family  newspaper.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he 
joined  the  fire  department,  with  which,  as  foreman  of  Engine  No.  2,  he  was  idea- 
tified  for  a  long  period.  On  the  31st  of  December,  182.,  he  received  the  appomt. 
ment  of  Postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  which  office  he  occupied  for  four  years,  being 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Kirk.  In  1822,  he  established  a  monthly,  ■^\^^«'""^'l 
New  York,  and  during  this  year,  at  his  suggestion,  a  branch  of  the  Colunibian 
Order,  or  Tammany  Society,  was  established  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  member  0 
the  Mechanics'  and  Tradesmen's  Society  of  Brooklyn,  the  Mechanics  Society  0 
New  York,  and  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  lirst 
Sunday-school  in  the  village ;  the  Erin  Fraternal  Association,  the  APPrentK:» 
Library,  and  various  other  valuable  insti.u.ions,  which  have  greatly  ontribute^ 
to  the  welfare  of  Brooklyn.  In  1829,  he  received  an  appomtment  m  "'f  ^"=  "^ 
House,  and  sold  out  the  Patriot.  In  1843,  he  became  the  7'°^'!'-: '°^J^"™" 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Lyceum,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  which  pji.  on  he 
retained  until  his  death,  wluch  occurred  on  the  27th  of  July,  1864.  In  all  his  reU 
tions  of  life,  he  was  respected  and  beloved. 
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The  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser  was  started  on 
the  let  of  January,  1844,  by  H.  A.  Lees  and  William 
A.  Foulkes,  with  Dr.  Northall  as  editor.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Lees  became  its  editor,  and  was  succeeded  for  a  year 
by  W.  J.  Bryce;  and  afterwards,  in  1850,  Mr.  Bryce 
resumed  the  editorship,  and  the  paper  was  enlarged 
and  improved ;  but,  in  1851,  he  left  the  paper,  and  it 
fell  off  in  circulation  and  influence.  After  Mr.  Lees' 
death,  it  was  sold  at  auction,  in  1853,  to  David  A. 
Bokee,  a  prominent  Whig,  who  had  been  State  Sena- 
tor, Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  succeeding  Henry  C.  Murphy,  1849- 
'51.  For  a  time  it  was  edited  by  John  Lomas.  In 
1854,  it  was  purchased  by  R.  D.  Thompson,  formerly 
of  the  Troy  Daily  Times,  with  John  N.  Tucker  as  its 
editor,  and  came  out  as  the  organ  of  the  Know-Noth- 
ings, with  a  corresponding  change  of  name  to  United 
States  Daily  Freeman;  but,  in  the  same  year,  its  editor 
went  down  in  disaster  with  the  paper. 

The  Brooklyn  Morning  Post  made  its  appear- 
ance October  £5,  1844,  under  the  management  of  John 
F.  Birch,  a  son  of  George  L.  Birch.  It  was  a  Demo- 
cratic sheet,  printed  at  Mr.  Birch's  printing  establish- 
ment in  New  York,  but  issued  in  Brooklyn  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Atlantic  and  Columbia  streets,  and  lived  only 
for  a  few  months. 

The  Brooklyn  Saturday  Evening  Bee  was 
started  in  1847,  by  A.  Spooner  &  Son,  as  a  family 
paper,  made  up  from  matter  of  the  Daily  Star.  It 
lived  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  Brooklyn  Freeman  was  started  April  25, 
1848,  by  Judge  Samuel  E.  Johnson,  as  a  Free  Soil 
paper,  with  Walter  Whitman  as  editor,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  published  as  a  daily  morning  paper.  Mr. 
Whitman  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  F.  Cogswell,  and 
the  paper  was  published  in  the  Freeman  buildings,  in 
Fulton  street,  near  Myrtle  avenue.  Mr.  E.  R.  Colston 
became  its  owner,  and  several  able  writers  were  en- 
gaged on  it.  It  met  with  rapid  success,  and  became 
the  largest  penny  paper  in  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
fessed to  be  independent  in  politics,  but  espoused  the 
cause  of  Conklin  Brush  for  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and 
became  identified  with  the  Whig  party.  Its  rapid 
success  led  to  its  early  destruction;  and,  in  1852,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sheriff  Hodges,  who  kept  it  alive 
several  months,  issuing  only  about  a  dozen  copies  to 
complete  the  publication  of  some  advertisement,  and 
then  let  it  drop  into  its  early  grave. 

The  Independent  Press,  a  daily  paper,  was 
started  in  WiUiamsburgh,  in  1850,  by  the  Municipal 
Reform  Association.  It  was  afterward  sold  to  Conrad 
Schwackhamer,  and  later  to  Bishop  &  Kelly,  and  an 
estabhshment  was  erected  for  it,  at  present  the  Times 
buildmg.  It  also  issued  a  weekly  edition.  It  was 
Democratic  in  its  later  years.  It  was  suspended  in  1857. 
J'"^  ^"''^Pendent,  a  weekly  paper,  was  started  in 
i851,  by  George  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Re- 


form Association,  printed  by  William  H.  Hogan,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Shannon.     It  lived  three  or  four  years. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  commenced  in  the  fall 
of  1859,  by  James  Del  Vecchio,  was  a  Douglas  Demo- 
cratic paper,  but  afterward  supported  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.    It  kept  its  place  for  thirteen  years. 

The  Brooklyn  City  News,  commenced  November 
29,  1 859,  by  William  G.  Bishop,  rose  rapidly  and  seemed 
destined  for  permanent  success;  but  suspended  Novem- 
ber 10,  1863,  and  was  merged  into  the  Union. 

In  June,  1861,  Mr.  Del  Vecchio  started  a  Daily  Stand- 
ard, but  it  died  in  six  months. 

December,  14,  1861,  Harry  C.  Page  started  the  Era, 
as  a  literary  paper,  and  virtually  a  revival  of  the  New 
York  City  Metropolitan  Era;  but  not  thriving  in 
Brooklyn,  it  was  transferred  to  New  York,  where  it  was 
published  as  the  New  York  Era. 

Quite  a  number  of  periodicals,  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly,  were  started  in  Brooklyn,  but  most  of  them 
had  such  a  short-lived  existence  that  they  scarcely  im- 
pressed themselves  on  the  public  mind  and  left  no 
history.  Among  these  we  may  simply  mention,  with 
names,  dates  and  editors, 

The  Brooklyn  Monthly  Magazine,  1835,  by 
Rev.  Gilbert  L.  Hume. 

The  Tyro,  a  child's  paper,  1841.  "  Joe  "  Howard,  Jr. 

The  Age,  1844.  James  G.  Wallace  and  General 
Sutherland,  the  Canadian  patriot. 

The  Greenpoint  Advertiser,  1847.  L.  Masqueria. 

The  Orbit  and  Excelsior,  1848. 

The  Messenger  Bird,  1849.  Edited  by  the  Alumni 
of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy  (Packer  Institute) 
and  T.  D.  Smith. 

The  Kings  County  Chronicle,  1851.  E.  R. 
Swackhamer. 

The  Union  Ark,  1851.    J.  Schnebly. 

The  Daily  Journal,  1852.  Joseph  Taylor  and  J. 
M.  Heighway. 

The  Brooklyn  Morning  Journal,  a  continuance 
of  the  foregoing.  By  Joseph  Taylor  and  William  H. 
Hogan. 

The  Long  Island  Family  Circle,  1852.  By  J.  E. 
Gander,  for  C.  S.  Schroeder  &  Co. 

The  Brooklyn  Atheneum  Magazine,  1854.  Mr. 
Marsh. 

The  Signal,  a  daily;  1855.     By  Smith  &  Co. 

The  Brooklyn  Independent,  1855.  By  John  H. 
Tobitt,  who  sold  to  Thomas  A.  Devyr,  who  changed 
its  name  to  the  Brooklyn  Taxpayer,  and  then  discon- 
tinued it. 

The  Leuth  Thurm,  1856.     Charles  Henseler. 

The   Kings  County  Advertiser  and   Village 
Guardian,  1857.    Published  in  East  New  York,  by  C. 
Warren  Hamilton. 
The  Ecclestonid,  1857.     James  S.  Rogers. 
The  Portfolio,   a  child's  monthly  magazine,  1858. 
By  Master  Robert  Buckley. 
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The  Brooklyn  Volks  Blatt,  18S8. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Transcript,  1859,  a  Re- 
publican campaign  sheet.  South  Brooklyn. 

The  Literary  Casket,  i860.  Issued  two  numbers. 

The  Neophyte,  1861.  (Packer  Institute  for  young 
ladies.) 

Der  Apologet,  a  Catholic  weekly,  1861.  John 
Meserole. 

The  Once  a  Week,  1863.    Wm.  G.  Bishop. 

The  Drum  Beat,  published,  under  the  editorship 
of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  during  the  great  Sanitary  Fair. 

The  Brooklyn  Monthly,  1869.  Horace  W.  Love. 
Issued  four  numbers. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Register,  1869. 

The  Index,  1869.     A.  H.  Rome  &  Brother. 

The  Packer  Quarterly,  l868-'9;  Packer  Insti- 
tute for  young  ladies. 

The  late  J.  J.  O'Donnell  published  for  some  time 
The  Brooklyn  Standard,  as  a  campaign  paper. 

The  Brooklyn  Argus.  In  1866,  John  P.  Kenyon, 
a  native  of  England,  residing  in  Williamsburg,  started 
a  weekly  paper  under  the  above  name.  It  was  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  and  devoted  to  reform.  Daniel 
Donovan  was  associated  with  Mr.  Kenyon,  and  Henry 


McClosky  was  for  a  time  its  editor.  It  had  a  fair  local 
reputation.  In  1873,  Demas  Barnes,  who  had  previously 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Brooklyn,  bought 
the  Argus,  and  on  the  15th  of  September  of  that  year, 
started  it  as  a  daily  paper,  Mr.  Kenyon  continuing  on 
the  editorial  staff.  The  equipment  of  the  paper  was 
complete  in  every  particular.  It  was  published  in  the 
building  adjoining  the  Post-office,  with  new  type,  im- 
proved presses,  and  a  strong  editorial  corps,  with  Mr. 
Barnes  at  its  head,  who  pushed  it  with  his  characteristic 
energy  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money.  It  attained 
a  large  circulation  and  apparent  prosperity,  but  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1877,  it  was  suspended;  and,  in  the 
same  month,  the  entire  establishment  was  sold  to  the 
Union,  which  then  assumed  the  name  of  The  Union- 
Argus.  It  had  attained  a  large  circulation,  nearly 
equaling  the  Eagle.  Augustus  Maverick,  who  had  been 
early  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  after- 
ward with  The  New  York  Times,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
New  York  Commercial,  was  managing  editor;  St. 
Clair  McKelway,  now  of  the  Albany  Argus,  its  chief 
editorial  writer;  with  George  D.  Bayard,  DeWitt  G. 
Ray,  Chester  P.  Dewey,  George  F.  Williams  and  Wil- 
liam Herries  at  different  times  upon  its  staff. 


HON.    DEMAS    BARNES. 


Hon.  Demas  Barnes  was  reared  amid  the  privations  of  a 
frontier  life,  which  doubtless  aided  in  developing  the  keen 
intellect,  indomitable  will  and  individuality  which,  since 
childhood,  have  characterized  his  life.    We  find  him  a  farmer 

eleven  years  of  age;  a  merchant  at  twenty;  associated  in 
several  institutions  soon  thereafter;  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress at  thirty-nine.  His  father  was  a  New  Englander,  who 
settled  in  Western  New  York  when  that  section  of  the  state 
was  principally  covered  by  forests.  He  took  up  eighty  acres 
of  land,  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  three  hundred  dollars,  five 
miles  from  Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co.  The  house  was  of  logs. 
Here  three  children  were  born,  two  girls,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  the  boy,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
father  died  when  the  son  was  little  more  than  a  year  old. 
Four  years  thereafter,  the  mother  married  a  neighbor  whose 
farm  joined  her  own.  It  was  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  dis- 
trict school,  where  the  Barnes  children  received  their  prin- 
ciple education.  In  the  summer  time,  the  lad  worked  in  the 
fields;  and,  ambitious  to  keep  up  with  the  men,  hoed  alternate 
hills  each  way.  As  a  child  and  boy,  he  was  no  more  idle 
than  he  has  been  as  a  man.  When  not  otherwise  occupied, 
he  was  damming  the  brooks,  building  mills,  looking  after  his 
ducks,  hens  and  rabbits,  gathering  nuts,  grafting  trees,  cul- 
tivating flowers,  or  in  doing  something  which  exliibited  in- 
dustry, mechanical  ingenuity,  or  horticultural  taste.  His 
first  money  was  earned  by  raising  corn  upon  shares  and  by 
building,  for  the  neighbors,  stacks  of  grain,  in  which  art  he 
excelled.  His  step-father,  who  was  fondly  devoted  to  the  boy, 
soon  became  an  invalid,  and  when  young  Barnes  was  eleven 
years  old,  he  was  regulai-ly  caiTying  on  the  two  farms  of  240 
acres. 


At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Demas  left  the  maternal  home  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  larger  world.  Working  his  passage  to 
New  York  on  a  canal  boat,  he  was  landed  in  Brooklyn  with- 
out money  or  an  acquaintance.  Begging  his  way  across 
the  ferry,  he  procured  employment  on  a  dock  and  his  board 
on  a  tow-boat.  His  first  effort  at  metropolitan  amusement 
was  a  failure  to  witness  a  play  at  the  old  Park  Theater,  for  he 
had  not  sufficient  money  to  obtain  admission.  Twenty  yeai-s 
after  that  time,  he  purchased  the  Park  Theater  property, 
then  converted  into  stores.  Young  Barnes,  however,  returned 
to  the  country,  worked  as  a  mechanic  and  upon  farms 
summers,  and  attended  school  winters,  doing  chores  for  his 
board.  While  making  purchases  one  evening  at  the  village 
store,  the  merchant  made  him  an  offer  of  board  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year  to  enter  his  store  as  clerk.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  year,  he  received  the  largest  salary  ever 
paid  a  salesman  in  the  village,  and  was  the  virtual  head  of 
the  mercantile  establishment.  During  this  time,  he  brought 
around  him  a  class  of  young  men,  who,  after  nine  o'clock 
evenings,  earned  on  a  system  of  readings  and  various  studies. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  saved  a  few  hundred  doUara 
with  which  he  started  business  as  a  merchant  at  Newark, 
New  York.  Two  years'  experience  convinced  him  that  coun- 
try villages  were  not  the  places  in  which  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress. Selling  out  his  busmess,  he  moved  to  New  York. 
Living  upon  two  meals  a  day,  sleeping  in  his  store  and  work- 
ing early  and  late,  although  at  that  time  m  poor  health,  he 
also  managed  to  carry  on  the  farm  in  Western  New  York, 
upon  which  his  mother,  again  widowed,  was  living.  He 
educated  his  younger  half  brother  and  sisters;  superintended 
a  manufacturing  establishment;  carried  on  an  extensive  mer- 
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ntile  business  in  New  York  and  at  San  Francisco,  and  sub- 
sequently in  New  Orleans;  and  always  devoted  two  hours  out 
of  every  twenty-four  to  literary  pursuits.  "The  panics  of 
1857  and  1861  found  Mr.  Barnes  not  only  out  of  debt,  but  in 
a  position  to  assist  others. 

Believing  that  the  South  was  in  earnest  in  its  protest 
against  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  on  sectional 
issues  in  1860,  Mr.  Barnes  promptly  closed  all  credits,  and 
was  the  first  merchant  in  New  York  who  brought  business  to 
a  net  cash  basis.  When  the  war  finally  ensued,  he  believed 
that  the  government  call  for  twenty-five  thousand  men  was 
but  encouraging  the  rebellion;  and  he  offered,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, to  equip  a  regiment  and  go  to  the  front,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  send  enough  men  to  mercifully  and  promptly 
end  the  conflict.  Subsequently  Mr.  Barnes  was  invited  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  to  assist  in  de- 
vising a  system  of  domestic  taxation. 

Ml'.  Barnes  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  James  Hyde,  of 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  in 
1858.  With  the  interests  of  the  city  he  became  promptly 
identified.  Realizing  the  benefits  New  York  was  then  de- 
riving from  her  great  park,  he  agitated  the  subject  of  a  park 
in  Brooklyn.  Out  of  this  effort  grew  Prospect  Park.  The 
original  charter  limited  its  cost  to  |600,000.  That  amount, 
however,  has  been  exceeded  by  nearly  $10,600,000,  the 
yeai'ly  interest  upon  which  equals  the  first  limitation  of  cost. 
Mr.  Barnes  declined  the  position  of  Park  Commissioner  ten- 
dered to  him  by  Gov.  Morgan,  but  to  popularize  the  park,  he 
donated  to  it  the  now  weU-known  bronze  of  Irving  which 
ornaments  the  principal  drive. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  among  the  earliest  advocates  and  staunch- 
eat  friends  of  a  bridge  across  East  River.  He  assisted  the 
enterprise  by  writing,  lecturing,  and  a  subscription  of 
110,000.  The  present  bridge  was  commenced  in  1870;  but, 
in  1868,  Mr.  Barnes,  then  a  Member  of  Congress,  introduced 
and  carried  a  bill  through  that  body  by  which  the  right  was 
conceded  by  the  government  to  span  the  river  at  this  point. 
He  became  one  of  the  early  trustees  of  the  bridge  company, 
and  subsequently  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  respect- 
ing the  expenditures. 

In  1865,  before  any  railroad  was  located  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  Sacramento  rivers,  Mr.  Barnes,  being  engaged  in 
mining  enterprises  in  the  western  territories,  crossed  the 
continent  in  a  wagon.  He  advocated  the  feasibility  of  a 
railroad,  and  communicated  the  result  of  his  observations 
through  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  nominated  as  Representative  in  Congress 
in  1864,  but  declined  to  run.  He  was  again  nominated  and 
elected  in  1866.  He  was  selected  to  serve  on  the  important 
Committee  of  Banking  and  Currency,  and  on  Education  and 
Labor.  He  was  no  party  man.  He  opposed  the  radical 
measures  of  the  Republican  party  which  forced  carpet-bag 
government  upon  Southern  States,  disenfranchised  the  in- 
telligence of  the  South,  changed  the  status  of  the  Supreme 
Court;,  and  unnecessarily  expanded  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. He  strongly  opposed  the  attempted  impeachment  of 
ftesident  Johnson,  as  well  as  the  extreme  ideas  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  as  to  state  sovereignity,  restriction  of  internal 
improvements,  efforts  to  tax  United  States  bonds,  free  trade 
iMvementB,  and  so  forth.  He  never  recommended  a  man  for 
omce  because  of  mere  political  aptitude,  and  was  among  the 
nm  Amenoan  speakers  to  recommend  a  total  change  in  the 
uvu  bemce  regulations.  Serving  in  the  House  with  Schuyler 
,1  p'  ^"^r  ^^^'  ^^°J-  ^-  Butler,  James  Brooks  and  the 
OrVn'f  r.'°*  ^^'^^'•''  <^™°g  tlie  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Will  ,  n  ''  legislation,  no  breath  ever  tainted  the  in- 
Wgnty  of  Demas  Barnes. 


Mr.  Barnes  retired  from  mercantile  business  while  still  a 
young  man,  or  when  42  years  of  age.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  he  spent  the  summer  in  those  countries,  pre- 
dicting from  the  first  the  defeat  of  France,  in  a  series  of  letters 
published  in  the  Brooklyn  newspapers. 

Publishing  a  Newspaper.— New  York  had  its  ring  with 
partners  throughout  the  State;  and  Brooklyn  had  its  ring 
with  partners  in  New  York  and  at  Albany.  With  property 
assessed  at  about  1200,000,000,  Brooklyn  had  loaned  her 
credit  to.  the  amount  of  about  $40,000,000,  which  placed  a 
mortgage  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  property  within  its 
boundaries.  Fraudulent  ballots  by  the  thousand  were  used 
upon  election  days;  men  were  counted  into  offices  who  were 
interested  in  perpetuating  profligate  extravagance;  Brook- 
lyn's bonds  were  greatly  depreciated,  and  the  real  estate  of 
her  citizens  was  not  considered  proper  security  upon  which 
to  borrow  money. 

Under  the  guise  of  non-partisan  and  double-headed  com- 
missions, a  class  of  designing  men  had  joined  hands,  who 
controlled  every  department  of  the  city  government.  Public 
patronage  was  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  press,  and  the  city 
seemed  given  over  to  the  criminal  class.  Committees  of 
vigil  and  reform  were  inaugurated,  and  demanded  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  newspaper.  In  this  emergency 
all  eyes,  as  if  by  common  consent,  turned  upon  Mr.  Barnes 
as  the  person  who  possessed  the  public  confidence  and  the 
nerve  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking.  Unaided  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  dollar  by  anyone,  and  without  hope  of  other  reward 
than  serving  his  fellow  citizens,  he  invested  a  large  amount 
of  money,  turned  his  back  upon  the  ease  of  private  life,  and 
entered  the  arena  of  editorial  conflict. 

The  opposition  encountered  by  him,  and  the  environments 
of  the  position,  made  the  period  referred  to  historical;  and 
they  involved  an  antagonism  and  an  amount  of  labor  hereto- 
fore unknown  in  American  journalism. 

Mr.  Barnes'  Argus  made  unceasing  war  upon  double- 
headed  commissions,  which  since  have  been  abolished  ;  upon 
irresponsible  heads  of  departments,  since  then  made  respon- 
sible ;  upon  unlegalized  primary  elections,  since  then  re- 
stricted and  legalized;  upon  the  increase  of  city  debt,  since 
then  reduced  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  capita  ;  upon 
carrying  national  politics  into  municipal  elections;  and  upon 
the  fountains  of  corruption  wherever  they  existed,  and  was 
a  continuous  champion  of  "home  rule."  Although  a  Demo- 
crat upon  general  principles,  Mr.  Barnes  supported  Republi- 
cans for  office,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  that  party  pre- 
sented the  best  men.  At  the  election  of  1881,  Mr.  Barnes 
presided  over  a  public  meetiiig  of  Democrats,  held  in  behalf 
of  a  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor.  Although  the  Demo- 
crats have  a  majority  of  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand votes  in  the  city,  the  infiuence  of  the  Argus  had  so 
permeated  the  community,  that  Mr.  Low,  the  Republican 
candidate,  was  elected  by  over  three  thousand  majority. 

A  man  of  enlarged  views,  quick  sympathies  and  liberal 
constructions,  Mr.  Barnes  answered  his  calumniators  whose 
hold  upon  the  public  crib  he  compelled  them  to  unloose,  by 
referring  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  city  and  to  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  have  misrepresented  him.  Straight-for- 
ward in  his  dealings,  robust  and  emphatic  in  his  habits  of 
speech,  indulgent  with  the  inexperienced,  humane  to  the 
ajflicted  and  generous  to  a  fault,  Mr.  Barnes  is  restive  with 
stupidity,  exacting  in  his  requirements,  intolerant  of  pretend- 
ers, and  has  no  sympathy  for  the  cunning  and  artifice 
of  sophists  and  insincere  persons.  It  would  be  foreign  to 
his  nature  to  use  subtle  diplomacy  or  to  expect  popularity  in 
a  political  caucus.  He  calls  a  spade  a  spade;  and  a  hypocrit- 
ical rascal  in  his  presence,  is  not  apt  to  feel  that  he  is  con- 
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sidered  a  saint.  He  was  the  only  democrat  in  the  Eastern 
States  who  publicly  opposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Tilden  in 
1876.  Reproduction  in  Western  newspapers,  of  articles  from 
Mr.  Barnes'  caustic  pen,  is  believed  to  have  given  Ohio  to  the 
Republicans;  thereby  electing  Hayes  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Barnes  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  tal- 
ented wife  in  1875.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  affliction  he 
shrank  from  public  life  and  retired  from  his  newspaper  when 
on  a  flood-tide  of  prosperity.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
quietly  engaged  as  a  private  banker  in  New  York;  in  travel- 
ling and  in  literary  pursuits.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Blaks- 
ley,  of  St.  Louis,  in  1878.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  close  observer  of 
passing  events,  reads  democratic  and  republican  journals 
alike,  repudiates  dogmas  in  religion,  and  supports  a  hospi- 
table house,  embowered  by  trees  and  surrounded  by  conserv- 
atories, stocked  with  a  practical  library  and  adorned  by 
works  of  art,  presided  over  by  an  accomplished  wife  and  an 
affectionate  and  charming  daughter.  When  asked  by  a 
friend  what  part  of  his  life  afforded  him  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure in  retrospect,  his  reply  was,  "the  time  when  I  was  first 
able  to  assist  my  mother  and  her  fatherless  children." 


The  Sunday  Eagle. — In  1874,  Mr.  Cohalere  estab- 
lished a  weekly  paper,  with  James  McDermott,  recently 
involved  in  Irish  troubles,  as  editor.  It  attained  sud- 
den prosperity.  It  was  published  in  Dr.  Cochran's 
building  in  Fulton  street.  The  proprietors  of  the  Eagle 
had  it  enjoined  from  using  their  title,  and  it  appeared 

for  some  time  as  the  "  Brooklyn ."     It  was  soon 

afterward  discontinued. 

The  Brooklyn  Catholic  appeared  Feb,  20,  1869, 
a  weekly  religious  paper,  issued  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner 
and  Rev.  E.  G.  Fitzpatrick,  editors  and  proprietors, 
and  was  managed  with  great  ability  and  apparent  suc- 
cess. It  was  suspended  the  following  year.  It  was 
printed  by  Patrick  Ford  and  Brothers,  and  on  its  sus- 
pension the  Irish  World  appeared  by  the  same  print- 
ers; but,  though  edited  and  printed  in  Brooklyn,  it  was 
apparently  published  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
City  and  Newark.  About  its  thirteenth  number,  W. 
E.  Robinson  was  announced  as  its  editor  with  Patrick 
Ford,  assistant  editor.  It  had  then  about  three  or  four 
thousand  circulation.  In  about  a  year  it  was  running 
toward  a  hundred  thousand.  The  editors  had  some 
misunderstanding  concerning  the  conducting  of  the 
paper,  and  Mr.  Ford  was  announced  as  the  principal 
editor,  Mr.  Robinson's  name  having  been  withdrawn. 
It  is  now  published  iu  New  York. 

The  Brooklyn  Bee,  was  published  in  September, 
1878,  at  353  Fulton  street.  It  was  a  sprightly  two-cent 
weekly,  in  favor  of  labor  and  against  monopolies. 

The  Brooklyn  Sunday  Sun,  was  started  in 
1874.     One  of   its  managers  and  its  chief  editor  was 


Thomas  Kinsella  of  the  Eagle.  It  was  a  lively  paper, 
and  for  some  time  prospered  with  a  large  circulation 
and  vigorous  editorials;  but  was  discontinued  in  its 
second  year.  It  was  published  at  301  Washington 
street,  corner  of  Johnson  street,  now  occupied  by  Hubel's 
restaurant. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Ledger,  was  started  October 
3,  1877,  by  Henry  M.  Smith,  editor,  and  Harry  M. 
Gardner,  Jr.,  publisher,  at  the  corner  of  Court  and 
Joralemon  streets.  Mr.  Smith  had  been  for  a  time  chief 
editor  of  the  Union,  and  on  severing  his  connection 
with  that  paper,  established  the  Ledger.  It  was  a  one- 
cent  afternoon  paper,  and  lived  about  a  year. 

All  the  foregoing  papers,  with  many  of  their  editors, 
have  passed  away.  From  the  numerous  dead  we  turn 
to  the  living. 

The  Brooklyn  Freie  Presse. — This  flourishing 
German  daily  was  originally  started  in  Williamsburgh, 
September  2d,  1854,  by  Edward  F.  Roehr,  who  landed 
here  in  1849,  a  refugee  from  Germany,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  paper  was  first  a 
weekly,  called  the  Long  Island  Anzeiger,  printed  in  New 
York  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  transferred  to  Darbee's 
office  in  South  First  street.  Soon  after,  type  and  a  hand- 
press  were  bought,  and  a  printing  and  publishing  office 
was  opened  at  No.  98  Montrose  avenue.  After  about  a 
year  the  paper  was  discontinued. 

Nearly  ten  years  later  Henry  Edward  Roehr,  eldest 
son  of  Edward  F.,  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  father  in  the  printing  business,  and  the  Long 
Island  Anzeiger  again  appeared  December  3d,  1864. 
It  prospered  so  well  that  it  was  several  times  enlarged, 
and  October  13th,  1869,  was  issued  semi-weekly; 
July  18th,  1871,  its  issues  were  made  tri-weekly; 
September  30th,  1872,  it  was  published  daily,  and  its 
name  changed  to  the  Freie  Presse.  In  1873  Colonel 
Henry  E.  Roehr  purchased  his  father's  half  interest  and 
became  sole  proprietor,  and  in  1875  secured  the  premises 
at  No.  30  Myrtle  avenue.  April  20th,  1873,  a  success- 
ful Sunday  issue  was  commenced,  called  the  Long 
Islander,  which  was  the  first  Sunday  edition  issued  by 
any  Brooklyn  paper;  in  1882  it  was  enlarged.  The 
circulation  of  the  Feie  Presse  having  increased  so 
largely,  greater  press  facilities  became  necessary  and, 
in  1882,  Colonel  Roehr  purchased  a  Hoe  type-revolv- 
ing, Webb-perfecting  press,  which  prints,  cuts  and 
folds  from  the  type,  two  sides  at  a  time,  12,000  im- 
pressions per  hour. 

The  paper  is  edited  with  marked  ability,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  its  enterprising  publisher. 


Cpii.    HENRY  EDW4RD   ROEHB, 


i'SE  PRESS. 
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CoLONBL  Henry  Edward  Roehr.— Among  the  German- 
American  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  who,  by  their  energy,  perse- 
verance and  business  tact,  have  made  a  mark  for  themselves, 
no  one  ranks  higher  than  Col.  Henry  Edward  Roehr,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Born  in  Schleiz,  in  the  Principality  of 
Eeuss,  Germany,  inthe  year  1841,  he  was  but  seven  years  old 
when  the  ever  memorable  revolution  of  1848  broke  forth  and 
shook  up  the  old  bones  on  the  thrones  of  Europe  in  a  lively 
style.  One  o£  the  leaders  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  smaU  Principality  where  Col.  Roehr  hails  from,  was  his 
father,  Mr,  Edward  Franz  Roehr,  who,  although  being  an 
officer  of  the  small  military  establishment  of  that  little  poten- 
tate, Prince  Henry  the  LXII.,  by  word  and  deed  did  his  ut- 
most to  arouse  the  people  against  their  tyrants.  He  assisted 
in  organizing  the  Land  wehr  (militia),  and  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  different  bodies.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  revolution 
of  1848,  and  the  collapse  of  the  uprising  of  the  people  in  the 
southern  part  of  Germany  in  1849,  sent  him  with  thousands 
of  other  refugees  to  the  ideal  land  of  their  dreams,  the  great 
vepublic  of  America. 

In  common  with  all  immigrants,  and  not  being  a  mechanic, 
Mr.  Eoehr's  first  experience  in  America  was  anything  but 
pleasant.  He  came  to  WiUiamsburgh,  our  present  Eastei-n 
District,  shortly  after  landing,  and,  after  working  on  a  farm, 
in  a  whalebone  factory,  and  trying  to  make  life  sweeter  by 
manufacturing  candy  with  a  fellow-refugee,  he  at  last  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  more  to  his  liking  and  taste.  It  con- 
sisted in  selling  German  books,  periodicals  and  papers;  the 
first  few  dollars  earned  by  this  occupation  were  sent  to  Ger- 
many, and  soon  enough  was  saved  to  bring  Mrs.  Roehr  and 
four  children  to  the  shores  of  this  country,  after  a  most 
tedious  sea  voyage  of  nine  weeks.  This  arrival  happened  in 
1850,  in  August,  and  as  shortly  thereafter  a  new  German 
paper  was  started  in  New  York,  called  the  Abend  Zeitung, 
Mr.  Roehr  took  the  agency  for  Brooklyn,  and  young  Edward, 
not  quite  nine  and  a  half  years  old,  was  soon  actively  engaged 
in  carrying  out  these  papers. 

The  business  of  Mr.  Roehr  prospered,  and,  in  1853  he 
opened  a  bookstore  in  South  7th  street,  or  what  is  now  Broad- 
way. Edward  had  to  assist  in  tending  the  store,  and  here  at 
an  early  age  acquired  a  taste  for  books  that  has  never  left  him. 
The  book-store  was  soon  thereafter  moved  to  No.  90  Montrose 
avenue,  into  the  heart  of  our  present  "  Dutchtown,"  where  it 
was  thought  a  better  chance  for  selling  German  books  would 
exist.  Here  Mr.  Roehr,  Sr.,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  German  paper,  which  he  carried  out  September  2d,  1854, 
by  commencing  the  publication  of  the  Long  Island  Anzeiger, 
Md  establishing  a  German  newspaper  and  job  printing  office. 
The  subject  of  this  skttch  here  thoroughly  learned  the 
mysteries  of  the  "black  art,"  and  many  a  day  rolled  forms 
on  the  hand-press  and  "  stuck  "  type  together.  But  the  An- 
mf  ^'"^  °°'  P™sper,  and  expired  peacefully  August  33d, 
1855.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Roehr  however  had  established 
another  journal,  "  The  Triangel,"  a  German  Masonic  paper 
wtach  was  published  for  35  years  in  succession. 

Young  Roehr,  however,  stuck  to  his  case  and  press,  and, 
1.1?!  u'"'^  ""^'^  y''"'"^'  ^"''^'^^  <l""e  an  efficient  printer. 
L  u  ''^'''  ^^  *^°''gli*  "  ^as  about  time  that  he 

nould  see  something  of  this  great  country,  and  he  accord- 
self  i  T-  °"*  ""^  ^  journey  to  see  the  land  and  improve  him- 
™  *''^«-  -^bany  was  the  first  place  where  he  stopped, 


and  obtained  work  at  the  office  of  the  Albany  Freie  Blaetter, 
at  the  big  salary  of  $3.50  per  week  and  board.  Here  he  set 
type,  made  up  the  forms  and  printed  the  paper  on  a  hand 
press,  and  also  began  to  write  small  items  for  the  paper. 
From  here  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  worked  but 
little  in  different  offices,  because  business  was  very  dull.  In 
the  fall  of  1858,  he  was  about  to  attach  himself  to  the  German 
Theatre  in  Cincinnati,  he  having  previously  attempted  a  little 
amateur  acting,  when  he  received  a  call  to  assume  charge  of 
the  job  printing  office  of  an  Evansville  German  paper  at  a 
very  liberal  salary.  In  this  position  he  remained  about  eight 
months,  when  he  left  the  situation,  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
employer,  Mr.  Val.  Schmuck.  After  visiting  other  cities,  he 
returned  to  "WiUiamsburgh  in  the  fall  of  1859,  and  resumed 
work  in  the  printing  office  of  his  father,  where  he  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1861. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
first  proclamation  for  volunteers,  and  the  young  and  patri- 
otic men  of  the  country  flew  to  arms,  young  Roehr,  then  in 
his  tvs-entieth  year,  was  the  fourth  man  who  signed  his  name 
to  a  call  for  volunteers  that  was  issued  by  the  Turner  Socie- 
ties of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  WiUiamsburgh,  and  other  cities 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  assisted  in  organizing,  com- 
panies I  and  K  of  the  Twentieth  New  York  Volunteers  (Col. 
Max  Weber),  also  known  as  the  "Turner  Rifles."  He  marched 
out  as  First  Sergeant  of  Company  I;  and,  although  he  had 
never  before  handled  a  musket,  he  soon  made  himself  pro- 
ficient and  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  service.  In 
a  little  skirmish  that  took  place  at  New  Market  Bridge, 
about  five  miles  from  Hampton,  Virginia,  in  December,  1861 , 
he  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  came  very  near  having  his 
military  and  other  career  suddenly  stopped.  He,  however, 
soon  recovered,  got  a  furlough  for  a  month,  and  soon  there- 
after, when  Col.  Webtr  was  promoted  Brigadier-General,  and 
one  step  of  promotion  went  through  the  regiment,  was 
promoted  Second-Lieutenant.  It  is  said  that  he  never  felt 
so  proud  in  all  his  life,  as  when  he  first  donned  shoulder- 
straps.  With  his  regiment,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  Va.,  he 
joined,  in  June,  1863,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  front  of 
Richmond,  when  the  20th  Regt.,  N.  Y.  Vols.,  was  assigned  to 
the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Sixth  Army  Corps. 
With  these  troops  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  "seven  days' 
fight,"  resulting  in  the  retreat  to  Harrison  Landing.  Here 
Lieutenant  Roehr  was  taken  ill  with  camp  fever,  and  when 
again  sufficiently  well  to  assume  duty,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Brigade  Ambulance  Corps.  He  continued 
in  charge  of  this  trust  through  the  campaigns  in  Maryland 
(South  Mountain  and  Antietam)  and  the  first  battle  at  Fi-ed- 
ericksburgh,  Va.,  when,  having  been  promoted  First  Lieu- 
tenant, he  joined  his  regiment  again,  and  assumed  his  duties 
as  such.  As  First  Lieutenant  he  also  performed  the  duties 
of  Adjutant,  Quartermaster  and  Commandant  of  Companies, 
and  finally  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of 
Mary's  Heights,  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburgh,Va.,  May  4th, 
1863.  The  time  of  service  of  the  regiment  having  now  ex- 
pired, the  same  was  ordered  home  May  6th,  and  he  returned 
with  his  comrades  a  few  days  later  to  New  York  and  Wil-. 
liamsburgh. 

In  the  attempted  re-organization  of  the  30th  Regt.,  N.  Y. 
Vols.,  he  was  selected  as  a  Captain,  but  as  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  there  was  no  chance  of  re-organizing  the  regi- 
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ment,  he  laid  aside  all  further  military  aspirations,  and  re- 
turned to  his  former  business.  After  working  in  a  few  offices 
in  New  York,  he  thought  of  establishing  a  small  printing 
office  for  himself,  when  his  father  offered  him  a  share  in  his 
business.  It  was,  of  course,  accepted,  and,  with  the  money 
that  he  put  in,  a"  Campbell  Country  Press"  was  bought,  and 
the  old  hand-press,  which  had  done  service  for  ten  years,  was 
put  in  a  corner.  It  now  occurred  to  young  Eoehr  that  there 
would  be  a  splendid  chance  of  starting  a  German  paper  in 
that  part  of  the  city,  at  that  time  and  now  known  as  "  Dutch- 
town."  Numerous  German  societies  had  sprung  into  existence 
in  the  last  few  years,  business  prospects  seemed  very  good, 
and  many  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  German  popula- 
tion of  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn  seemed  to  demand 
their  discussion  by  a  German  paper.  When  this  idea  was  first 
broached  to  Mr.  Roehr,  he,  however,  strenuously  opposed  the 
plan,  believing  that  this  second  enterprise  would  in  no  wise 
end  differently  from  the  first.  But,  persistently  arguing  the 
matter,  and  showing  that  things  were  quite  different  from 
ten  years  before,  when  the  whole  German  population  of 
Brooklyn  perhaps  did  not  number  more  than  10,000,  while 
in  1864  it  counted  at  least  40,000,  young  Roehr  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  father's  consent  to  the  publication  of 
the  new  paper,  for  which  the  old  name.  Long  Island  Anzei- 
ger,  was  again  chosen.  As  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
paper  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  campaign  issue  only,  the 
publication  of  the  same  was  postponed  until  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1864,  when,  on  Saturday,  December  3d,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  new  Long  Island  Anzeiger  was  published.  The 
office  of  the  paper  at  that  time  was  in  No.  40  Stagg  sti-eet, 
and  the  paper  itself  was  four  pages  of  five  columns  each  ; 
each  page  measuring  83xl6i — or,  23x33  over  all.  To  be  can- 
did, it  should  be  said  that  the  typographic  appearance  and 
the  press-work  left  much  to  be  desired.  However,  the  start 
was  made,  and  many  were  the  predictions  that  about  six  or 
eight  months  would  be  sufficient  to  lay  the  new  paper  to  its 
forerunners.  But  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  for  the  paper 
crept  on  slowly,  it  is  true;  but  already,  on  the  38th  of  July, 
1866,  it  was  presented  to  its  readers  in  an  enlarged  form,  as  a 
seven-column  paper,  24x38  inches.  The  growing  business 
soon  made  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  larger  quarters  than 
the  house.  No.  40  Stagg  street,  could  affoi'd,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  three-story  brick  house.  No.  61  Montrose 
avenue,  was  erected,  and  the  business  moved  into  the  same 
on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1869.  Larger  quarters  now  hav- 
ing been  secured,  the  paper  was  published  twice  a  week, 
commencing  October  13th,  1869,  and  the  price  reduced  from 
five  cents  to  four  cents  per  copy.  This  increase  in  the  edi- 
tions proved  such  a  success,  that,  not  quite  two  years  later, 
on  July  18,  1871,  it  was  again  determined  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  paper,  and  to  publish  it  three  times  a  week ;  the  size 
of  the  paper  was  cut  down  to  its  former  length  and  width,  and 
the  price  also  again  reduced,  this  time  to  three  cents  per  copy. 
It  now  seemed  as  if  the  Long  Island  Anzeiger  would,  for  a 
long  time,  remain  what  it  was,  a  tri-weekly  paper,  but  the 
intermission  of  one  day  in  its  publication  only  served  to  more 
distinctly  show  that  there  was  quite  a  "link"  missing  to 
report  faithfully  and  extensively  the  events  of  each  day. 

If  the  proprietors  of  the  Anzeiger  had  possessed  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital,  the  solution  of  this  dilemma  would  have 
been  easy  enough,  and  the  publication  of  a  daily  paper  the 
very  next  thing.  But  the  publication  of  a  daily  paper  would 
not  only  increase  the  running  expenses  of  the  paper  to  very 
nearly  double  the  amount;  it  might,  also,  if  the  enterprise 
should  turn  out  unsuccessful,  carry  down  with  it  the  hard 
and  unceasing  labor  of  eight  years.  After,  however,  taking 
ever^  thing  into  consideration,  and  fully  believing  that  the 


German  people  would  also  fully  support  the  daily,  as  it  had 
heretofore  given  its  unstinted  help  to  the  earlier  publications 
it  was  finally  resolved  to  publish  the  paper  daily,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1872,  was  decided  upon  as  the  day,  from  whence 
the  paper  should  so  gi'eet  its  readers. 

The  paper  up  to  this  time,  with  its  name  of  Long  Island 
Anzeiger,  had  been  principally  known  as  an  Eastern  District 
enterprise,  and  as  an  organ  of  the  Germans  of  that  district  • 
and  in  order  to  give  it,  with  its  entrance  upon  the  field  of 
daily  journalism,  a  wider  scope,  and  make  it  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Germans  of  the  whole  city,  it  was  resolved  to 
change  the  name  to  the  Brooklyn  Freie  Presse,  and  an  office 
was  established  in  the  Western  District.  The  price  of  the 
paper  was  fixed  at  15  cents  per  week,  and  a  Hoe  double- 
cylinder  press  was  procured  for  the  press-work.  The  publi- 
cation office  remained  at  No.  61  Montrose  avenue. 

The  expected  success  of  the  daily  issue,  however,  did  not 
come,  and  Col.  Roehr  about  this  time  did  some  of  the  hardest 
work  of  his  life.  He  not  only  attended  to  the  business  part 
of  the  concern  almost  alone,  but  also  superintended  the  Job 
printing  room,  procured  advertisements,  and  even  personally 
canvassed  for  subscribers  among  the  Germans,  and  paid  ^ue 
attention  to  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  commanded  the  32d  Regiment  of  the  National 
Guard.  lu  the  year  1873,  he  purchased  his  father's  interest 
in  the  business,  and  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  paper. 

Slowly  the  paper  kept  growing  in  circulation;  the  publica- 
tion office,  however,  being  about  two  and  a  halt  miles  , 
away  from  the  City  Hall  and  the  Court-house,  the  Post 
Office  a  mile  distant,  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  to  make 
a  real  success  of  the  paper,  a  change  of  base  was  necessaiy, 
and  that  to  the  Western  District,  near  the  public  ofSces  of  the 
city,  and  its  mercantile  and  political  centres. 

After  looking  about  for  some  time,  the  house.  No.  30 
Myrtle  avenue,  was  at  last  secured,  and,  in  May,  1875,  the 
erection  of  a  two-story  brick  extension  was  begun  and  other 
alterations  made  to  prepare  the  house  for  its  new  use.  As 
the  publication  of  the  paper  at  the  old  office  had  to  be  con- 
tinued, a  new  steam  boiler  and  engine  had  also  to  be  bought. 
On  Saturday  night,  June  5, 1875,  the  presses,  type,  &c.,  were 
moved  from  61  Montrose  avenue  to  30  Myrtle  avenue. 
Everything  having  carefully  been  previously  arranged,  on 
the  following  Monday,  June  7,  1875,  the  Freie  Presse,  for  the 
first  time,  was  issued  from  its  present  location.  No.  30  Myrtle 
avenue,  a  block  away  from  the  City  Hall,  Court-house,  and 
Municipal  Department  Building. 

This  "  change  of  base  "  proved  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
paper,  for  it  not  only  enabled  it  to  publish  the  latest  munici- 
pal news,  but  it  also  gave  it  a  position  of  influence  and 
prominence.  The  circulation  also  at  once  commenced  to 
grow,  and  has  done  so  steadily  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing, 
and  will  no  doubt  do  so  in  future. 

To  the  Freie  Presse  also  belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  paper  to  come  out  with  a  Sunday  edition.  This 
occurred  on  April  19,  1873,  when  the  Long  Islander  made  its 
first  appeai-ance.  It  was  given  gratis  to  the  readers  of  the 
Freie  Presse,  and  consisted  only  of  four  small  pages.  But  it 
was  so  much  favored  by  the  public,  that  on  December  6, 
1874,  it  was  enlai-ged  to  eight  pages.  On  April  14, 1878,  it 
was  again  enlarged,  and  the  price  for  the  same  fixed  at  three 
cents,  while  that  for  the  daily  issue  was  reduced  to  two 
cents.  On  January  14,  1880,  the  paper  was  again  increased 
so  its  size  was  28x42  inches.  One  page  was  devotea 
to  Masonic  matters,  this  page  taking  the  place  of  the 
Triangel,  mentioned  above,  which,  after  an  existence  ot  <» 
years  (and  in  the  latter  years  being  edited  by  Colonel  EoehrJ, 
was  merged  into  the  Long  Islander, 
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This  venture,  however,  not  finding  that  appreciation  which 
it  was  expected  it  would,  the  Masonic  page  ceased  to  exist  on 
January  1, 1881,  having  had  an  existence  of  just  two  years. 
On  September  22,  1882,  another  enlargement  took  place,  and 
a  column  being  added  to  each  page,  its  size  measured  83x46 
inches,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Sunday  papers 
published  in  the  German  language  in  the  United  States. 

The  increased  circulation  of  the  paper  made  it  necessary  to 
look  for  some  better  facilities  to  do  the  press-work.  After 
examining  a  number  of  presses,  it  was  finally  resolved  to 
order  one  of  Hoe's  web  perfecting  presses,  which  prints  di- 
rect from  type,  cuts  and  folds  the  paper  at  the  rate  of  13,000 
copies  an  hour.  This  press  was  put  in  operation  in  the  month 
of  December,  1883,  and  proved  itself  a  great  success.  It 
necessitated  an  outlay  of  nearly  $18,000,  but  gave  the  paper 
the  opportunity  to  supply  all  the  demands  for  it  in  seasonable 

time. 

Thus,  Col.  Eoehr  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  at  an 
early  age  (42  in  1883),  at  the  head  of  a  paper  which  is,  in  a 
great  measure,. his  own  work,  and  which  bids  fair  to  become, 
in  the  near  future,  one  of  the  best  German  papers  in  the 
United  States. 

His  rank  as  Colonel,  Mr.  Eoehr  has  earned  by  eight  years 
of  service  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  the  summer  of  1868,  he  was  authorized  to  raise  a  battalion 
of  hifantry  of  four  companies,  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Brooklyn,  for  the  11th  Brigade,  at  that  time  commanded 
by  that  genial  soldier  and  gentleman.  General  Jere.  V. 
Meserole.  In  October  of  that  year,  the  battalion  was 
mustered  into  the  state  service,  designated  as  the  Battalion 
of  Infantry,  82d  Regiment,  with  six  companies.  Mr.  Eoehr 
was  elected  Major,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel:  and  when  the  Eegimental  organization  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  elected  Colonel,  and  retained  command  until 
November,  1876,  when  he  resigned  his  commission.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  Regiment  has  never  again  maintained  that 
degree  of  perfection  in  drill,  discipline  and  appearance  it  en- 
joyed under  the  command  of  Col.  Eoehr. 

la  pontics.  Col.  Eoehr  early  espoused  the  Republican  cause 
but  with  many  others,  in  1873,  joined  the  "Liberal"  move- 


ment. After  the  collapse  of  that  attempt  to  reform  party 
politics,  he  again  joined  the  Republican  forces  and  served  as 
member  of  the  General  Committee  and  delegate  to  nu- 
merous conventions.  In  1879  he  acquiesced  in  the  wish  of  a 
great  number  of  his  party-friends,  and  accepted  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  as  State  Senator  against  the  Hon.  John 
C.  Jacobs,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Democrats  of  the 
Empire  State.  Of  course  he  did  not  expect  to  be  elected; 
but  the  great  number  of  votes  he  received,  under  especially 
unfavorably  circumstances,  astonished  even  his  political 
enemies. 


A  German  paper  called  The  Anzeiger  was  started 
by  A.  Fries,  in  1851,  three  years  before  its  name- 
sake by  Mr.  Roehr,  and  Was  afterward  published  as 
a  daily  under  the  name  of  the  Zong  Island  Zeitung, 
but  it  died  in  1854,  the  year  Mr.  Roehr  first  started 
bis  paper. 

Another  and  more  recent  Anzeiger  was  published  at 
14  Boerum  Place  in  1880,  by  H.  Soshinsky. 

The  Brooklyn  Times. — On  the  28th  of  February, 
1848,  the  Williamshurgh  Daily  Times  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times.  It 
was  published  by  George  C.  Bennett  and  Aaron  Smith. 
It  sprang  up  from  a  quarrel  among  the  proprietors  of 
the  Morning  Post,  which  was  issued  about  a  year  be- 
fore by  Thomas  Devyr  and  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Smith. 
The  Times  was  at  first  neutral  and  independent,  but 
soon  became  Whig  and  afterward  Republican.  The 
paper  was  a  success  from  the  start.  In  1856,  Mr. 
Bennett  was  the  sole  proprietor  and  became  wealthy. 
A  few  years  ago  he  sold  it  to  Messrs.  Bernard  Peters 
and  George  H.  Fisher,  in  whose  hands  it  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Peters  edits  it  with  ability 
and  eminent  success. 


BERNARD    PETERS. 


Bernard  Peters.— The  work  of  editing  a  daily  newspaper 
is  peculiarly  exacting,  requiring  special  gifts  in  him  who  at- 
tempts it.  He  must  be  quick  to  choose  the  right  course  in  the 
difacult  situations  that  constantly  occur,  must  foresee  the 
effect  of  every  move  upon  the  political  chessboard;  must 
judge  correctly  the  drift  of  popular  sentiment;  in  short, 
must  in  every  sense,  know  everything  and  make  no  mis- 
takes. Moreover  a  Brooklyn  newspaper  has  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. Published  m  a  city  suburban  to  the  metropolis,  its 
field  is  necessarily  hmited,  while  it  is  compelled  to  cope  on 
Its  own  ground  with  the  metropolitan  journals  that  are  sure 
to  have  a  field  so  much  more  extended;  its  price  must  be  as 
low,  Its  enterprise  must  equal,  and  its  quality  and  literary 
standard  must  compare  favorably  with  the  best  New.  York 
papers.  The  successful  growth  of  the  Brooklyn  Times,  in  the 
ace  of  such  disadvantages,  to  its  present  commanding  posi- 
iteti't*''*  joi'^'ialistic  field,  is  a  monument  to  the  ability  of 
to  th  T'  ^^  P'lsnomenal  prosperity  smce  1869  is  largely  due 
e  clear-headed,  liberal,  intelligent  management,  and  the 
'^'  "°"««*y  and  enterprise  of  its  editor,  Mr.Bemard  Peters. 


Mr.  Peters  is  a  native  of  Durckheim,  in  the  Rhine  Palatin- 
ate, a  region  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery,  and 
the  intelligence,  the  thrift,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  its 
citizens.  He  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a  love  of  liberty, 
those  progressive  ideas,  and  the  breadth  of  intellect  which 
have  given  him  the  strength  that  served  to  crown  him  with 
success  in  after  years.  He  came  to  this  country  as  a  child  with 
his  father,  John  Philip  Peters;  he  grew  to  manhood  m  Marietta, 
Ohio,  receiving  a  thorough  education.  By  his  father's  desire  he 
began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  when  sixteen,  reverses  com- 
pelled him  to  take  a  clerkship  in  a  dry-goods  store.  A  youth 
of  his  ambition  could  not  tamely  relinquish  his  plans  for  a 
profession,  so  in  spare  moments  he  read  the  elementary 
text-books  of  the  law,  under  the  direction  of  a  preceptor, 
Ferdinand  Buell,  Esq.  He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
political  history  of  this  country,  mastering  its  early  records, 
perusing  attentively  the  lives  and  works  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic,  familiarizing  himself  with  constitutional  questions, 
and  studying  the  speeches  of  contemporary  political  orators. 
These  studies  strongly  influenced  his  mind  in  the  direction  of 
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the  work  which  he  was  destined  to  perform  in  future  years. 
But  new  influences  turned  his  course  from  his  first  inten- 
tions. He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Rev.  T.  C.  Eaton, 
at  that  time  the  genial,  popular,  and  kindly  Pastor  of  the 
Universalist  Church  in  Marietta,  and  the  clergyman  in  turn 
became  solicitous  that  the  young  student's  bright  intellect  and 
aptitude  for  public  speaking  should  be  used  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  After  months  of  thought,  and  not  without  his 
father's  consent,  he  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry,  enter- 
ing in  August,  1848,  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  then  in  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  who  was  for 
many  years  Pastor  of  the  Orchard  Street  Universalist  Church 
in  New  York.  In  1852  Mr.  Peters  was  ordained,  soon  there- 
after taking  charge  of  the  Second  Universalist  Church  in 
Cincinnati.  In  1856  Mr.  Peters  was  called  to  All  Souls' 
Church,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  where  his  pastorate  lasted  for  eight 
years,  during  which  time,  however,  he  made  an  extensive 
tour  in  Europe.  While  abroad  he  wrote  letters  to  the 
Brooklyn  Times  and  other  journals.  Soon  after  his  return 
the  war  broke  out.  Mr.  Peters'  political  studies  made  him 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved, and  he  ardently  embraced  the  Union  cause.  His 
clear  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  important  themes  of 
the  day  drew  crowds  of  eager  hearers  to  his  church  on 
Fourth  St. ,  while  his  services  as  a  patriotic  speaker  were  in 
great  demand.  But  in  time  his  health  gave  way  under  the 
stra  n  of  such  active  and  continuous  labor.  The  result  was, 
that  in  1864  he  was  called  to  and  settled  over  a  church  In 
Hartford,  Ct.,  in  the  hope  of  better  health  from  the  change. 
The  startling  events  of  1865,  the  end  of  the  war,  President 
Lincoln's  assassination.  President  Johnson's  extraordinary 
course  soon  thereafter,  and  the  problems  of  reconstruction 
interested  Mr.  Peters  intensely;  he  freely  expressed  his 
views  on  national  questions,  and  this  to  the  satisfaction  of 
men  of  both  parties.  About  this  time,  David  Clark,  Esq., 
proprietor  of  ths  Hartford  Post,  applied  to  Mr.  Peters  to  take 
editorial  charge  of  his  paper  and  make  it  an  advanced  Re- 
publican organ.  The  latter  wrote  the  leading  articles  in  his 
study  for  some  months,  then  resigned  his  pastorate,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  people,  and  gave 
his  time  wholly  to  editorial  work.  This  work  he  found  not 
only  every  way  congenial,  but  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory; and  particularly  so,  as  he  was  in  the  prosecution  of 
it  restored  to  the  best  possible  condition  of  health. 

After  two  years,  the  Post  changed  hands  and  Mr.  Peters 
returned  to  the  ministry,  taking  charge  of  a  church  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.  But  his  health,  after  a  short  but  successful  pastor- 
ate, again  broke  down.  It  became  e\'ident  to  him  then  that 
if  his  life  was  to  be  preserved  he  must  permanently  abandon 
the  ministry.  Therefore,  in  1868,  he  bought  a  half  interest  in 
the  Brooklyn  Times,  which  had  been  founded,  in  1848,  by 
Hon.  George  0.  Bennett. 

The  estimation  in  which  Brooklyn  people  held  Mr.  Peters 
is  evinced  by  a  business  man's  remark  at  the  time  :  "That 
adds  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  Times." 
For  six  J  ears  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Peters  managed  the  paper 
jointly,  when  the  latter  purchased  his  partner's  interest  and 
became  sole  director.  The  paper's  remarkable  success  shows 
his  wisdom,  forethought,  political  sagacity  and  literary  skill. 
Three  times  he  enlarged  it,  and  increased  its  facilities. 
Within  three  years  the  Times  building  has  been  doubled  in 
size;  two  Scott  web  presses  of  large  capacity  have  been  put 
in,  and  an  outfit  provided  equal  to  that  of  any  evening  paper 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  the  Times  is  one  of  the  few  successes, 
both  financial  and  literary,  among  newspapei-s.  A  large 
fire-proof  building,  with  an  entrance  on  South  Eighth  street, 
has  been  built  during  the  current  year.     In  this  the  improved 


presses,  with  a  capacity  of  sixty  thousand  copies  per  hour, 
are  to  be  placed,  and  on  which  all  the  work  pertaining  to  the 
printing  of  the  Tmesis  hereafter  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Peters'  characteristics  as  an  editor  are  widely  known. 
At  once  liberal  and  cautious,  enterprising  and  careful  he 
has  never  spared  any  outlay  for  improvements  that  would 
advance  his  purpose  of  making  a  thoroughly  good  newspaper. 
He  has  always  had  strong  faith  in  the  people,  believing  that 
the  masses  of  men  are  honest  and  true  to  their  convictions  of 
right.  Himself  a  man  of  principle,  upright  and  truthful,  he 
gauges  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others  by  his  own;  hence 
he  voices  popular  opinion  with  remarkable  accuracy.  He  is 
no  trimmer,  but  a  courageous  advocate  of  his  ideas  of  right. 
His  writings  are  firm  and  dignified  in  tone,  not  vacillating 
or  temporizing;  hence  they  have  the  weight  with  men  that 
the  words  of  an  honest,  earnest  man  always  carry.  The 
Times  is  a  leader  of  public  sentiment,  and  its  course  has  ac- 
corded with  the  views  of  the  better  class  of  citizens.  Its  at- 
titude in  reference  to  the  third  term,  the  stalwart  move- 
ment, civil  service  reform,  "  bossism,"  and  business  methods 
in  municipal  affairs  has  been  in  favor  of  a  pure  government 
"of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people."  It  was  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  a  sound  currency  founded  upon  the 
national  banking  system.  It  believes  in  the  inherent  right 
of  government  to  restrain  corporations  within  proper  limits, 
and  it  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  day  in  a  wise  and  fearless 
way.  With  all  facilities  for  gathering  foreign  news,  it  by 
no  means  neglects  local  interests,  its  columns  being  a  faith- 
ful chronicle  of  life  in  the  City  of  Churches. 

The  people  of  Brooklyn  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  hav- 
ing in  their  midst  a  journal  that  with  such  alertness  guai'ds 
their  interests  at  home,  in  Legislature  and  Congress;  wMle 
the  Times  is  equally  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  suppoit 
given  it  by  the  people,  and  its  signal  success  under  the 
management  of  its  conscientious  and  far-seeing  editor. 
Judging  from  the  past,  the  fondest  anticipations  may  be 
indulged  in  as  to  the  future  of  the  Brooklyn  Times. 


Brooklyn  Daily  Union.— During  the  War  of  the 

Rebellion  the  need  was  felt  of  a  newspaper  which 
should  more  perfectly  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  dom- 
inant party  in  the  Nation's  struggle  for  life;  and, 
therefore,  on  Sept.  14,  1863,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  A.  A. 
Low,  and  some  sixty  other  prominent  Republicans  es- 
tablished the  Union,  in  an  office  on  Front  street.  The 
paper  met  with  great  success  ;  and,  after  a  time,  the 
building  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Fulton  streets,  was 
erected,  into  which  it  moved  in  1869.  Mr.  Edward  Gary 
was  then  the  editor.  Owing  to  unwise  management  the 
Union  was  not  so  prosperous  after  the  war,  and  was 
purchased  by  Henry  C.  Bowen  and  his  sons,  Henry  E. 
and  Edward  A.  Bowen,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1870. 
Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  was  editor  and  H.  E. 
Bowen,  publisher.  Mr.  Woodford  retired  May  Ist, 
1870,  and  was  succeeded  by  Theodore  Tilton.  The 
Union,  under  Mr.  Bowen's  management,  increased  rap- 
idly in  circulation  and  influence.  In  1872,  Jan.  iBt, 
Mr.  Tilton  retired  from  the  editorial  chair,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  C.  Bowen.  After  a  time  certain 
Republicans  made  offers  for  its  purchase,  and  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1873,  it  was  bought  by  BeDJamin  1. 
Tracy,  F.  A.  Schroeder,  John  F.  Henry  and  others) 
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William  Burch  became  its  editor.  After  several 
changes  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Loren  Palmer,  who 
then  became  its  editor  and  publisher.  In  February, 
i87'7  the  Union  purchased  the  name  and  good  will  of 
the  Brooklyn  Argus,  owned  by  Demas  Barnes,  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Union-Argus.  More  recently 
it  has  passed  into  new  hands,  with  Mr.  John  Foord  as 
editor,  and  assumed  its  old  name,  the  Union*  It  is 
now  much  improved  in  every  way  and  promises  a  pros- 
perous future.    During  its  progress,  a  number  of  vig- 


orous writers  have  been  employed  on  its  editorial  staff. 
Sept.  28,  1867,  and  again  in  1875,  attempts  were  made 
to  establish  a  Morning  Union.  The  first  continued 
for  over  two  years,  the  second  with  less  success. 


*The  certificate  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Brooklyn  Union  Publish- 
ing Company  was  filed  March  19,  1884.  Incorporators:  Eugene  G. 
Blacliford,  Alexander  J.  C.  Slcene  and  John  Foord.  The  objects  of  the 
company  are  to  print  and  publish  a  newspaper  and  carry  on  a  general 
printing  and  publishing  business.  Capital  stock,  $100,000,  the  number 
of  shaves  100,  The  time  of  the  existence  of  the  company  is  fifty  years. 
The  trustees  are  three  in  number,  and  for  the  first  year  the  gentlemen 
named  above. 


JOHN    FOORD. 


John  Foord,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Union-Argus,  was 
born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1842.  While  yet  quite 
young  he  was  employed  on  several  .Scotch  and  Nortli-of- 
England  newspapers.  As  traveling  correspondent  he  visited 
France  and  Germany,  and  his  letters  are  said  to  have  attract- 
ed attention  by  their  freshness  of  view  and  original  observa- 
tions on  a  well-trodden  field.  In  1868,  he  went  to  London, 
where,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  editorial  contributor  to  one 
or  two  newspapers;  but  his  heart  was  set  on  the  New  Bepub- 
lic  beyond  the  seas,  and  early  in  1869  he  embarked  for  New 
York.' 

His  first  work  jn  the  United  States  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  editorial  matter  to  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Tri- 
bme.  In  the  latter  part  of  1869,  he  was  appointed  Brooklyn 
reporter  for  the  Times,  which  place  he  held  until  he  was 
called  to  an  editorial  position  on  the  regular  staff  of  the 
paper;  Mr.  L.  J.  Jennings  being  then  the  editor-in-chief. 

During  the  struggle  against  the  Tweed  ring,  in  which  the 
Times  soon  after  engaged,  Mr.  Foord  did  distinguished  and 
telling  work.  His  accurate  knowledge  of  municipal  affairs 
and  his  tenacity  of  purpose  served  him  in  good  stead,  and  his 


share  of  the  labor,  although  necessarily  confined  to  the  priv- 
acy of  the  editorial  room,  was  of  the  greatest  value.  It  may 
be  claimed  for  Mr.  Foord,  that  he  contributed  handsomely  to 
the  campaign  which  brought  the  Tweed  ring  to  ruin.  In  1876, 
Mr.  Jennings  withdrew  from  the  management  of  the  Times, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Foord,  then  the  senior  editorial 
writer  on  the  staff,  many  changes  having  meantime  occurred. 
Under  his  direction,  the  Times  won  an  enviable  name  for 
fearlessness,  courage,  honesty,  fairness  and  ability. 

In  March,  1883,  Mr.  Foord  assumed  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Union-Argus,  to  which  he  brought  a 
ripe  experience  and  a  reputation  only  to  be  acquired  by  yeatk. 
of  faithful  and  arduous  service  in  one  of  the  most  exacting 
callings  of  the  age.  As  a  newspaper  editor,  he  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  regard  of  his  associates,  both  by  his  gentle  man- 
ners and  his  firm  grasp  of  the  details  of  the  complex  duties 
devolving  upon  the  chief  of  a  great  journal.  Under  his 
management  the  Union- Argus  has  shown  a  marked  improve- 
ment. Its  editorial  columns  have  been  absolutely  free  from 
every  thing  that  would  stain  a  journalistic  record,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  paper  has  been  lofty  and  pure. 


ROBERT    H.    ANGELL. 


Robert  H.  Angell,  managing  editor  of  the  Union-Argus, 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  in  1840.  When  he  was  eight 
years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where 
his  boyhood  days  were  spent,  first  in  school  and  afterward  in 
the  office  of  the  village  newspaper  as  apprentice.  At  sixteen 
he  was  a  compositor.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  New  York 
and  soon  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  went  as  compositor  upon 
ibe  Bogle.  This  was  in  18o9.  Thomas  KinseUa  worked  op- 
posite him  at  the  same  case.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
Mr-  Angell  enlisted  on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  saw  consid- 
erable service  off  the  Carolinas,  much  of  the  time  aboard  the 

omtor  Catshill,  which  was  struck  a  hundred  times  from  the 


emy  s  guns.   He  was  in  all  the  engagements  off  Charleston, 
rort  Koyal,  and  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Ivn  t  ^ti!''*  "'"^^  °*  *'^®  ^^"^  ^^-  ^^eeH  returned  to  Brook- 

^yntotbe^ajrZe.    He  had  before  contributed  to  the  paper, 

aad"'"!.  ^^^^  appointed,  in  1865,  on  the  reportorial  staff 

continued  three  years,  when  he  went  on  the  staff  of  the 


Union  for  a  time,  and  then  back  to  the  Eagle  office.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  Mayor  Kalbfieisch  during  his  last 
term,  and  then  returned  to  the  Eagle.  In  1873,  he  went  to 
the  Union  as  city  editor,  where  he  has  since  remained,  acting 
asm  anaging  editor  and  editor-in-chief  at  times.  By  seniority 
of  service  he  is  now  the  oldest  editor  in  Brooklyn. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  journalism  in  this  city, 
it  may  be  stated  that  when  he  first  went  into  the  composing 
room  of  the  Eagle,  that  paper  had  the  services  of  a  city  editor 
and  half  the  work  of  two  reporters,  who  also  reported  for 
the  New  York  journals.  Now,  the  Eagle  needs  the  whole 
services  of  sixteen  reporters  and  the  Union  the  same  number 
also. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  Mr.  Angell  was  serving  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  his  brother,  who  was  a  strong  secessionist, 
was  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  His  father,  an  ardent  Union 
man,  was  forced  to  leave  the  South  in  1861,  stripped  of  his 
property, 
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The  Brooklyn  Record.— A  law  and  real  estate 
journal,  was  first  issued  by  J.  R.  MoDivitt,  Feb.  13, 
1882,  on  the  plan  of  the  New  York  Daily  Record.  It 
contains  notices  of  the  sittings  of  the  courts,  causes  on 
the  day  calendar,  synopses  of  decisions  and  orders 
entered;  also  transfers  of  real  estate  by  deed  and  mort- 
gage; judgments  and  liens  entered  of  record.  After  a 
few  weeks,  Mr.  McDivitt  sold  his  interest  to  a  stock 
company  of  which  he  is  manager  and  principal  editor. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Programme  has  been  quite 
an  interesting  paper.  Started  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1 863,  by  E.  L.  Briggs ;  chiefly  devoted  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment. 

The  Echo  was  established  in  1877,  at  Bath,  in 
Steuben  County,  and  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1880; 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  colored  people.  Its 
founder  and  present  editor  and  proprietor  is  Prof. 
J.  R.  B.  Smith. 

Brooklyn  Advance.  The  first  number  of  this 
magazine  was  issued  in  September,  1877,  as  a  sixteen- 
page  monthly,  under  the  name  of  Our  Neighborhood. 
In  September,  1878,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Brooklyn  Advance.  In  May,  1879,  it  absorbed  the 
Brooklyn  Monthly.  In  March,  1882,  its  form  was 
changed  to  a  48-page  magazine.  A  feature  of  this 
publication  is  the  large  space  devoted  to  local  and  his- 
torical articles,  and  the  prominence  given  by  its  illus- 
trations (which  are  of  a  very  high  artistic  merit)  to 
home  matters.  Its  editor  and  proprietor  is  Charles 
D.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Allen  Forman  its  assistant  editor. 

The  Brooklyn  Review  was  projected  as  a 
weekly  paper  March  23,  1873,  by  William  C.  Hudson, 
Thomas  B.  Sidebotham,  Jr.,  and  Andrew  McLean. 
Mr.  Hudson  had  just  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Eagle.  Mr.  McLean  was  managing  editor  of  the  same, 
and  Mr.  Sidebotham  was  the  publisher  of  the  Pro- 
gramme. The  Review  was  started,  and  is  still  contin- 
ued, as  an  independent  sheet.  It  is  now  conducted  by 
Mr.  Sidebotham,  his  partners  having  retired  some  few 
months  after  it  started. 

The  Deutsches  Wochenblatt,  an  independent 
Democratic  weekly,  has  been  published  for  18  years 
by  Charles  S.  Schleier,  th^  founder  of  the  city  of 
Breslau,  on  Long  Island.  It  is  now  published  at  202 
Atlantic  avenue.  It  is  a  paper  of  extensive  influence 
among  the  independent  German  population;  and  Mr. 
Schleier,  its  proprietor,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  worth 
and  extensive  influence  among  his  fellow-countrymen. 
It  has  a  large  circulation  in  the  city  of  Breslau  and 
over  Long  Island,  and  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Europe. 

The  Brooklyner  Volksfreund,  a  German  paper, 
is  published  at  242  Atlantic  avenue. 

The  New  York  Stats  Svenska  Argus  is  pub- 
lished at  662  Fourth  avenue.  South  Brooklyn. 

Among  other  periodicals  of  more  or  less  promi- 
nence are  included  the  Greenpoint  Globe,  The  Journal 


(German  Catholic),  the  Lance,  the  Philomathean  Re- 
view, the  Plymouth  Chimes,  the  Polytechnic  The 
Radical,  The  Reform,  The  Svenska  Posten.  Other 
papers  had  a  periodical  existence,  chiefly  designed  for 
catching  political  advertising,  and  charging  payment 
for  the  publication  of  the  official  announcement  of  the 
election  returns. 

The  Kings  County  Rural  and  Brooklyn  Ga- 
zette (see  also  page  236,  History  of  Flatbush,  in  this 
volume)  was  established  April  20th,  1872,  by  H.  J. 
Egleston,  its  present  editor  and  manager.  It  is  pub- 
lished weekly  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  and  is  the 
official  and  only  paper  in  the  four  towns  of  Flatbush, 
Flatlands,  Gravesend  and  New  Utrecht,  in  each  of 
which  it  has  a  large  circulation.  It  is  a  four-page 
weekly,  is  independent  in  politics,  conservative  in  tone, 
and  truthful  in  detail.  In  the  summer  it  publishes  a 
"  Brighton "  edition  for  Coney  Island.  The  name 
"  Brooklyn  "  has  been  added  to  it  recently  as  an  edition 
for  Brooklyn  circulation.  Its  edition  is  said  to  be 
20,000;  is  published  every  Wednesday,  while  the  rural 
edition  appears  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Egleston  is  a  na- 
tive of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned  the  art  of 
printing  on  the  Advertiser  in  1858,  and  afterward  on 
the  Democrat,  under  George  Dawson,  late  of  the  Al- 
bany Evening  Journal.  Its  Brooklyn  office  is  690 
Atlantic  avenue. 

The  Brooklyn  Blade  is  a  spicy  little,  four-page, 
one-cent  paper,  published  weekly  by  H.  Weinrauch  & 
Brother,  at  601  and  603  Bushwick  avenue,  and  claiming 
a  circulation  of  12,000.  Its  first  number  was  dated 
April  2,  1881,  and  in  April,  1882,  it  was  enlarged  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  columns.  Its  editor  was  Gustavo 
Weinberg,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  present  editor, 
J.  Joseph  Goodwin,  a  young  but  vigorous  writer.  The 
Blade  keeps  fully  abreast  of  all  that  is  of  interest  in  art, 
literature  and  society,  treating  pithily  and  frankly  all 
subjects  in  all  fields  of  culture  and  taste. 

The  Brooklyn  News  is  a  weekly  paper,  published 
in  Fifth  avenue,  near  10th  street.  It  has  a  large  circu- 
lation in  South  Brooklyn. 

The  Brooklyn  Catholic  Examiner  was  com- 
menced in  1882.  It  was  first  started  as  a  monthly  by 
Feeney,  Fitzgerald  and  Hagerty  (John  Fitzgerald,  edi- 
tor), at  343  Fulton  street.  It  is  now  published  as  a  large 
and  handsome  weekly  by  Edward  Feeney  &  Co.,  John 
Fitzgerald  continuing  its  editor;  the  office  being  re- 
moved to  9  Henry  street. 

The  East  New  York  Press  has  maintained  a  credit- 
able standing  in  the  Kings  county  press.  The  Sentinel, 
The  Record  and  The  Laterne,  have  given  to  New  Lots 
a  very  creditable  local  journalism.  The  Sentinel  has 
been  published  for  twenty  years,  and  Mr.  Cooper  is 
among  the  veterans  of  the  Kings  county  editors. 

There  are  now  four  well-established,  daily  papers 
published  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  Eagle,  The 
Freie  Presse,  The  Times  and  The  Union,  and  it  is  some- 
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what  remarkable  that  they  should  all  be  edited  by 
naturalized  citizens — the  Eagle  and  the  Union  by 
Scotchmen;  theM-eie  Presse  and  the  Times  by  Germans. 
There  is  also  The  Record,  a  daily  paper  devoted  to 
law  and  real  estate. 


THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE   BUILDING. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  by  primogeniture,  circula- 
tion and  influence,  deservedly  claims  the  first  place 
among  its  contemporaries.  It  was  founded  in  1841,  in 
the  same  year  with  the  New  Yorh  Tribune,  but  the 
Tribune  had  the  start  by  a  few  months.  The  Tribune 
was  founded  in  April,  1841 ;  The  Eagle,  in  the  October 
following.  Both  papers  were  the  outgrowth  of  cam- 
paign sheets.  The  Tribune  sprang  from  the  Log 
Cabin  of  1840,  and  The  Eagle  from  the  campaign  sheet 
of  the  following  year.  Kings  county,  at  this  time,  was 
Whig;  and  that  party  had  two  organs.  The  Star  and 
The  Advertiser.  The  Democrats  very  naturally  be- 
lieved that  they  were  entitled  to  an  organ,  and  that  it 
should  be  a  daily  one.  The  Long  Island  Patriot  had 
given  weekly  contributions  to  Democracy,  and  while 
under  the  management  of  James  A.  Bennett,  it  ap- 
peared as  the  Brooklyn  Advocate.  General  Harrison, 
the  Whig  candidate,  had  been  elected  President  by  an 
immense  majority,  but  died  in  one  month  after  his  in- 
auguration. The  Democrats  re-organized  with  new  vigor, 
andm  Kings  county  opened  the  fall  campaign  with  The 
Broohlyn  Daily  Eagle  and  Kings  County  Democrat. 
The  first  number  appeared  October  26th,  1841.  Like 
most  of  the  Kings  county  papers  it  had  a  compound 
name,  and  the  venerable  patriot,  still  living  in  honored 
age  m  Brooklyn,  Judge  John  Greenwood— who  was  a 
trusted  student  in  the  law  office  of  Aaron  Burr,  and 
TOO  is  now  the  sole  survivor  of  those  who  founded 
^^^Eagle—is,  credited  with  giving  it  its  name.  Strange 
as  It  may  appear  the  name  has  never  been  popular 


with  its  owners,  but  they  have  kept  magnifying  it,  and 
making  it  an  increasing  power.  That  it  was  not  called 
the  Times  or  some  such  name  was  owing  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  bird  of  Jove. 

Among  its  founders  were  several  prominent  Demo- 
crats, chief  of  whom  was  Henry  C.  Murphy,  who,  with 
Richard  Adams  Locke,  performed  the  part  of  its  first 
editors.  It  was  published  by  Alfred  G.  Stevens  as  a 
morning  paper.  Mr.  Murphy  was  then  a  lawyer  in  suc- 
cessful practice,  and  Mr.  Locke  had  been  a  writer  on  The 
New  York  Sun,  in  which  he  published  the  celebrated 
"Moon  Hoax."  The  paper  succeeded  beyond  the  hopes 
of  its  projectors  and  more  than  paid  its  expenses;  and  the 
party  of  which  it  was  the  organ  was  successful.  The 
first  number  issued  as  a  permanent  daily  paper  was  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1841,  with  William  B.  Marsh  as 
editor.  In  March,  1842,  Isaac  Van  Anden  purchased 
the  paper.  Mr.  Marsh  continued  as  editor,  but  he  died 
February  26th,  1846.  He  was  succeeded  by  "Walter 
Whitman,  whose  contributions  to  the  poetry  and  prose 
of  our  generation,  have  gained  for  him  a  distinguished 
name  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Of  Mr. 
Whitman,  the  traditions  which  survive  as  an  editor 
are  somewhat  meager;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that 
he  had  little  taste  for  the  unremitting  duties  of  a  daily 
editor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1847,  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Arnold,  an  old  Brooklyn  journalist,  and  Mr.  Van  Anden's 
old  partner,  who  remained  in  charge  until  1852.  In 
1850,  the  name  was  abbreviated  to  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  dropping  the  Democrat.  Mr.  Arnold  left  the 
Eagle  because  he  found  himself  at  variance  with 
his  constituency  on  the  question  of  slavery.  He  was 
disposed  to  go  farther  in  the  direction  of  free-soil, 
than,  just  then,  seemed  reasonable  to  the  supporters  of 
the  paper.  Henry  McCloskey,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
had  been  a  reporter  under  Mr.  Arnold,  now  assumed 
the  chief  position,  and  speedily  obtained  for  the  Eagle 
an  importance  in  the  journalism  of  the  country,  which 
it  had  not  reached  under  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  effective  public  speaker, 
a  graceful  writer  of  verse,  and  a  most  thorough-going 
Democrat  of  the  straightest  sect;  but,  above  all,  he 
wielded  a  pen,  which,  in  controversy,  smote  like  a 
broad-sword.  He  retired  from  the  Eagle  in  1861;  hav- 
ing by  his  extreme  affirmations  of  the  right  of  secession 
brought  the  Eagle  into  collision  with  the  government. 
The  short  alternatives  presented  to  Mr. Van  Anden,  the 
proprietor,  was  either  to  put  a  loyal  man  at  the  head  of 
the  paper,  or  have  its  publication  suspended.  Mr.  Van 
Anden,  whose  sympathies  were  all  on  the  Union  side, 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  a  choice.  In  the  office  there 
was  a  young  man,  a  reporter  and  assistant  editor,  who 
filled  the  bill  of  loyalty,  and  came  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  ability  required.  This  young  man  was  Thomas 
Kinsella,  and  upon  his  shoulders  the  editorial  duties 
were  devolved.  A  little  farther  on  in  our  narrative  we 
shall  outline  the  story  of  Mr.  Kinsella's  career,  Here  a 
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word  is  in  order  about  the  more  distinguished  of  his  as- 
sociates. The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  time,  if  not  of 
merit,  was  Mr.  William  Wood,  who  served  him  in  the 
capacity  of  managing  editor,  and  had  full  charge  of  the 
paper  during  the  time  Mr.  Kinsella  served  the  city  as  a 
Commissioner  of  City  Works.  Wood  was  a  thoroughly 
trained  journalist.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  England,  his  native  country,  and  had  risen  to 
an  honorable  position  there,  when  he  resolved  to  trans- 
fer his  fortunes  to  America.  He  joined  to  habits  of 
industry  and  great  thoroughness  in  his  work,  a  vast 
fund  of  general  information,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Brooklyn  affairs,  and  a  remarkable  capacity  for  stating 
a  case  clearly.  He  remained  in  the  Eagle  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1871.  The  managing 
editorship  then  descended  to  Robert  A.  Eureh,  who 
now,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  again  holds  the  posi- 
tion. Between  the  time  of  Mr.  Burch's  retirement 
from  and  his  return  to  the  Eagle,  Andrew  McLean,  the 
present  editor-in-chief,  was  managing  editor.  Mr.  St. 
Clair  McKelvey,  the  present  chief  editor  of  the  Albany 
Argus,  was  for  many  years  under  Mr.  Kinsella,  and  as 
the  associate  of  Mr.  McLean,  one  of  the  Eaglets  most 
important  writers.  John  Stanton,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  familiarly  known  as  "  Corry  O'Lanus,"  was  also 
among  those  whose  labors  contributed  in  a  noticeable 
degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Eagle,  under  Thomas 
Kinsella's  direction. 

During  the  war  an  effort  was  made  to  issue  a  morn- 
ing edition  of  the  Eagle,  but  the  design  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  18V7,  January  Ist,  the  Sunday  Eagle 
was  started,  and  now  forms  a  very  interesting  part  of 
the  Daily  Eagle.  In  1870,  Mr.  Van  Anden  was  in- 
duced to  sell  out  the  whole  establishment  to  an  associa- 
tion, and  retired  for  a  time  altogether  from  the  Eagle; 


but  he  soon  afterward  purchased  some  shares  from  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  continued  his  connec- 
tion with  the  business  department  till  his  death  on  the 
6th  day  of  August,  1875. 

In  giving  more  at  length  the  history  of  the  Eagle, 
we  give  the  history  of  the  other  journals ;  its  prog- 
ress from  the  time  that  Isaac  Van  Anden  pulled  the 
Columbia  hand-press,  through  the  developments  of  the 
single-cylinder,  the  double-cylinder,  the  four-cylinder, 
the  eight-cylinder,  and  the  Hoe  web  perfecting 
presses,  which  Patrick  Gelston  pulls  by  powerful  en- 
gines ;  from  the  time  when  it  had  four  writers  and 
twenty  employees  till  now,  its  progress  is  the  same 
which  its  contemporaries  have  made  in  journalism,  and 
along  that  line  of  progress  certain  names  shine  con- 
spicuous— some  living,  and  many  dead. 

The  sudden  and  wonderful  development  of  Coney 
Island  was  largely  due  to  the  Eagle.  Its  editorials  on 
the  New  Wonderland  at  our  doors  were  vigorous  and 
comprehensive;  and  its  correspondence  was  by  far  the 
best  written  from  the  Island.  And  this  development 
of  Coney  Island  opened  a  new  field  for  local  journal- 
ism. The  Coney  Island  Sun,  the  Coney  Island  News, 
and  other  journals  rose  on  the  excitement.  The  Daily 
News  we  think  was  the  only  paper  that  established  a 
complete  newspaper  establishment  upon  the  island,  with 
a  steam  press  and  all  the  equipments  of  a  printing  office. 
It  was  suspended  at  the  close  of  its  second  season. 

In  1842,  the  Weekly  Eagle,  containing  choice  selec- 
tions from  the  Daily,  was  issued  for  country  circula- 
tion, but  it  was  suspended  in  1855. 

The  Sunday  Evening  Miscellany  was  also  issued  for 
several  years  from  the  Eagle  office,  and  attained  a 
large  circulation  in  Kings  county  and  throughout  the 
Island. 


ISAAC    VAN    ANDEN. 


Isaac  Van  Anden  chiefly  desired  to  be  remembered  among 
men  as  the  founder  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  He  early 
put  before  himself  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  this  city  a 
newspaper  which  should  be  considered  the  equal  of  any 
paper  of  its  class  in  the  country ;  and  when,  in  his  latter 
days,  he  saw  his  favorite  object  accomplished,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  monument,  speaking  of  him,  to  posterity.  To 
sketch  the  life  of  Isaac  Van  Anden  is  to  outline  the  history 
of  the  Eagle,  and,  indeed,  of  Brooklyn,  for  nearly  forty 
years.  He  lived  and  labored  for  the  city,  because  with  its 
prosperity  was  bound  up  the  fate  of  his  darling  project,  and 
in  that  newspaper  were  centered  his  brightest  hopes  and 
loftiest  ambitions.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  institution  which,  in  various  ways,  gave 
employment  to  over  two  hundred  persons,  which  received 
and  expended  in  Brooklyn  nearly  a  million  dollars  per  an- 
num, was  no  slight  claim  for  recognition  among  men.  To 
Isaac  Van  Anden,  the  journal  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 


founded,  and  which  he  certainly  nursed  to  manhood,  took 
the  place  of  sweetheart,  wife  or  family.  He  saw  Brooklyn 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  of  its  village  state  and  advance 
to  the  third  position  among  the  cities  of  the  land;  and,  under 
his  eye  and  hand,  the  paper  of  his  affection  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  public  interests  and  population  around  it. 
Mr.  Van  Anden  was  single  in  his  purpose,  as  men  who  make 
their  mark  usually  ai-e;  and  he  lived  to  see  in  success  the  re- 
sult which,  as  a  rule,  waits  upon  courage  and  persistency,  in- 
telligently directed. 

Isaac  Van  Anden  came  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  stock. 
His  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Holland,  who,  in  early 
manhood  settled  as  a  farmer  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. 
Thus  Isaac,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  passed  all  his  earlier  years 
amid  agricultural  surroundings.  But,  when  old  enough  to 
scan  for  himself  the  horizon  of  the  future,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  farm-life  and  chose  a  trade.  As  an  apprentice  in 
the  office  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph,  then,  as  now,  the 
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chief  paper  of  Dutchess  county,  the  lad  bent  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  acquirement  of  every  detail  of  his  chosen  craft. 
Long  after  he  had  ceased  to  do  manual  work,  and  when  he 
had  come  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  influential  men  in 
Brooklyn,  he  was  fond  of  relating  how  he  won  attention  in 
Westchester  by  the  excellence  of  his  printing.  When  his 
apprenticeship  ended,  Van  Anden  was  well  versed  in  every 
kanchof  the  business;  and  purchasing  (in  partnership  with 
a  fellow-workman,  Alexander  Lee)  the  PFesic/iesfer  Spy,  in 
1837,  he  settled  at  White  Plains.  Their  success,  though  slow, 
was  promising;  but,  receiving  a  proposition  from  Mr.  Samuel 
&.  Arnold  (from  whom  he  had  purchased  the  Spy)  to  join 
him  (as  the  business  manager)  in  publishing  a  paper  called 
the  jddwcafe,  in  Brooklyn,  he  sold  out  to  his  partner  and 
came  to  this  city.  Together,  Arnold  and  Van  Anden  con- 
ducted the  Advocate,  until,  in  1838,  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  State  was  overturned;  William  H.  Seward  (Whig)  was 
elected  Governor,  and  the  political  patronage  of  their  paper 
seemed  about  to  slip  from  their  hands.  To  obviate  this  dan- 
ger, as  well  as  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  the  rival  Brook- 
lyn paper,  they  purchased  a  power-press  and  started  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  News,  as  a  non-partisan  paper.  This  was 
subsequently  bought  out,  in  the  Whig  interest,  by  Wm.  A. 
Green,  and  the  firm  of  Arnold  &  Van  Anden  was  dissolved; 
the  latter,  who  had  retained  a  large  portion  of  the  materials 
of  the  old  Advocate,  endeavoring  to  get  a  living  by  conduct- 
ing a  small  job  printing  office.  About  this  time  (the  winter  of 
1840-'41)  the  Democracy  plucked  up  courage,  and  determined 
to  contest,  with  increased  vigor,  the  supremacy  in  Kings 
county  of  the  then  dominant  Whig  party;  and,  as  a  factor  in 
this  contest,  resolved  to  start  a  newspaper  which  should  dis- 
cuss and  proclaim  Democratic  principles.  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Murphy,  then  a  young  and  ambitious  politician,  in  company 
With  some  of  the  older  Democrats  of  the  locality,  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Soon  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  practical  business  man,  acquainted  with 
newspaper  work,  and  Van  Anden's  skill,  industry  and  ex- 
cellent habits  having  already  attracted  their  attention,  they 
deemed  it  advisable,  both  for  the  interests  of  the  party  and 
M  the  paper,  to  place  the  Eagle  under  his  management. 
Overtures  were  made  to  the  young  printer,  which  resulted 
in  his  becoming  the  puMisher,  with  the  promise  that  in  time 
"e  might  become  its  proprietor. 

e  Eagle  at  this  time  occupied  very  modest  quarters  on 

mton  street,  just  opposite  the  present  Eagle  building.     In 

e  m  of  the  year  succeeding  this  transfer,  Hon.  Henry  C. 


Murphy  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  in  that  campaign 
the  Eagle's  influence  as  a  political  factor  may  be  said  to  have 
first  developed.  In  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  it  be- 
came instrumental  in  securing  for  the  Democracy  in  Brook- 
lyn an  ascendancy  which  has  never  been  lost.  In  this  year, 
also,  the  owners  of  the  Eagle  offered  it  for  sale  to  the  young 
publisher;  and,  while  the  price  asked  seemed  somewhat  large, 
it  was  far  within  what  Mr.  Van  Anden  lived  to  see  covered 
by  a  single  day's  receipts  over  the  Eagle  counters.  For  $1,500 
Mr.  Van  Anden  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Eagle;  and  the 
money  paid  represented  the  savings  which  industry  and 
economy  up  to  that  time  had  enabled  him  to  make.  From 
this  point,  the  history  of  the  Eagle  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  simply  a  political 
organ.  Mr.  Van  Anden  made  the  Eagle  a  newspaper.  He 
was  a  Democrat,  but  he  clearly  distinguished  between  the 
exigencies  and  the  interests  that  legitimately  affect  all 
classes  of  society,  and  which  no  publisher  is  at  liberty  to 
subordinate  to  partisan  ends.  The  Eagle,  in  Van  Anden's 
hands,  did  not  cease  to  be  Democratic  in  the  broad  and 
proper  sense  of  the  term;  but  it  did  cease  to  have  more  re- 
gard to  the  success  of  fortunate  candidates  than  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  public  and  the  city.  The  new  man  and 
the  new  spirit  made,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  new 
paper — a  paper  which  has  ultimated  in  the  Eagle  of  to-day, 
and  of  which  we  write  when  we  speak  of  Mr.  Van  Anden's 
newspaper  career  in  Brooklyn.  In  those  days,  how  feeble, 
how  barren,  how  dependent  the  most  successful  papers  were 
in  contrast  with  the  leading  journals  of  the  present  day. 
Then,  no  paper  could  live  except  as  an  organ.  Patronage 
was  the  reward  of  supporting  a  party ;  and,  without  patron- 
age, it  was  assumed  there  could  be  no  newspapers.  In  this 
respect,  the  journalist  of  the  day  was  as  much  concerned  in 
the  voting  on  election  day  as  the  rough  political  candidates. 
Mr.  Van  Anden  resolved  that  his  paper  should  be  independ- 
ent of  politicians  and  of  parties.  He  became  convinced  that 
it  might  be  made  interesting  as  a  newspaper;  and  that  the 
public  could  be  induced  to  support  frank  discussion,  even 
when  they  did  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  reached,  and 
impartial  reporting  when  they  regretted  the  facts.  That  he 
was  not  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  the  Eagle  is  a  living  at- 
testation. Of  his  determination  on  this  point,  one  incident 
among  many  may  be  mentioned.  Shortly  after  he  had  be- 
come proprietor  of  the  paper,  Henry  C.  Murphy  came  to  him 
with  a  speech,  in  pamphlet  form,  by  Hon.  Thos.  Cummings, 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  Long  Island  District;  and,  in  a 
matter-of-course  way,  throwing  it  upon  the  table,  said  he 
wished  it  published  in  the  Eagle.  Such  publications  were 
ordinarily  made  by  all  organs.  They  had  been  made  in  the 
past  by  the  Eagle,  and  Mr.  Murphy  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  custom  should  not  continue  in  force.  "But,"  said 
Van  Anden,  addressing  Murphy,  "The  Eagle  is  not  big 
enough  to  hold  that  speech."  "Oh,  well,"  rejoined  the 
Mayor,  "  you  can  publish  it  in  installments;  it  has  got  to  be 
published."  "  Well,"  rejoined  Van  Anden,  "  it  has  not  got 
to  be  published  unless  the  readers  of  the  paper  want  to  see 
it.  I  don't  think  they  want  to  see  it.  I  am  not  going 
to  publish  it.  I  won't  publish  it."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  politician  was  astonished,  and  that 
the  action  of  the  Eagle's  proprietor  was  for  some  time 
spoken  of  in  local  political  circles  as  an  almost  unjusti- 
fiable revolt;  but  the  politicians  concluded  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  speech  in  pamphlet  form,  and  thereafter  they 
never  again  informed  the  proprietor  of  the  Eagle  that  any- 
thing "  had  got  to  be  published."  He  assumed  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  what  should  go  into  the  columns  of  his  paper.  For 
years  after  this  event,  the  Eagle's  history  in  Brooklyn  was 
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one  of  unremitting  effort  to  maintain  life.  Early  and  late 
he  toiled  and  struggled— for  those  were  days  of  trial,  when  a 
great  burden  rested  upon  his  shoulders,  and  each  day's  issue 
was  an  experiment.  He  secured  Richard  A.  Locke  as  his 
first  editor;  for,  as  for  himself,  then  and  since,  he  never  un- 
dertook to  edit  the  paper.  He  probably  thought  more,  then, 
of  the  job-room,  which  brought  him  in  his  daily  bread,  than 
of  the  newspaper  which  was,  in  time,  to  control  a  coun- 
try, influence  a  party,  and  lead  the  van  of  local  journalism. 
For  this  he  was  not  to  be  blamed;  Brooklyn,  at  that  time,  was 
but  a  "  one-horse  place." 

The  then  influential  men  of  the  city  were  Whigs;  and  the 
advertising  men  were,  as  a  class,  of  the  same  party;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  Van  Anden's  skUl  and  industry  as  a  job 
printer,  the  Eagle  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
abandoned.  By  industry  and  economy,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  enough  out  of  the  job  office  to  meet  the 
deficiences  of  the  journal's  income  and  to  keep  himself,  at 
least,  out  of  debt.  He  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  conduct  a 
struggle  of  this  kind,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  no  political 
ambition;  no  desire  for  distinction  of  any  kind,  except  from 
his  newspaper.  When  that  prospered  he  was  happy;  when 
things  went  well  with  it  and  the  prospect  brightened,  all  the 
hopes  he  cared  to  indulge  seemed  realized.  Beside  the  Eagle, 
there  were  in  those  early  days  two  newspapers— the  Adver- 
tiser and  the  Star — both  of  which  had  circulations  larger 
than  the  Eagle,  which,  for  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence, 
was  third  in  the  race  for  popular  favor.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  certain  from  the  first.  The  Advertiser  and  the  Star 
died  long  ago;  the  former,  because  of  bad  business  manage- 
ment; because  its  managers  were  weak  where  Mr.  Van  Anden 
was  strong;  because  they  squandered  the  resources  which  he 
took  care  to  husband;  the  Star  failed,  because  the  proprietor 
did  not  understand  the  new  times  that  came  with  the  advent 
of  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Eagle  in  journalism.  Mr. 
Van  Anden  worked  at  the  press,  worked  at  the  case,  worked 
in  the  office,  worked  outside,  to  the  end  that  he  might  meet 
his  obligations;  and  he  met  them,  thereby  overcoming  his 
less  frugal  and  judicious  rivals  on  the  Advertiser.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  current  of  popular  sentiment;  he  saw  and 
availed  himself  of  every  innovation  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  his  paper,  and  thereby  distanced  hopelessly  all 
rivals.  As  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Van  Anden's  absorbing 
ambition  came  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  great  paper  in 
Brooklyn;  and,  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  he 
sacrificed  nearly  every  passion  and  desire.  He  had  no  ex- 
pensive habits;  no  longings  that  affected  his  income;  no 
tastes  that  were  allowed  to  diminish  his  lesources.  What- 
ever the  Eagle  made  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Eagle, 
strengthening  it  in  whatever  way  seemed  most  judicious. 
The  new  era  that  was  opening  he  comprehended,  and  con- 
formed his  actions  to  its  spirit.  The  old  "  blanket  sheets" 
of  New  York  were  falling  into  decay;  and  a  journalism  with 
a  basis  of  independence,  and  with  currents  of  enterprise  run- 
ning through  it,  was  coming  into  power. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  newsboy,  now  so  familiar  a  figure,  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  journalism.  Before  he  was  un- 
known. Mr.  Van  Anden  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  this  new  personage;  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  making  his  acquaintance.  This  appreciation  of  the 
newsboy  is  only  illustrative  of  the  spirit  in  which  every  de- 
partment of  the  Eagle  was  being  conducted.  The  two-cylin- 
der press  was,  in  time,  exchanged  for  one  of  four  cylinders; 
and,  realizing  how  much  quicker  printing  and  rapid  distri- 
bution might  do  for  circulation,  Mr.  Van  Anden  practictd 
self-denial  until  he  had  on  the  premises  an  eight-cylinder 
press.    Nor  was  he  ever  quite  happy,  until  he  saw  the  Eagle 


possessed  of  machines  that  would  print  50,000  copies  an 
hour.  Nor  did  his  desire  to  improve  and  enlarge  stop  there. 
One  of  the  last  things  he  did  for  the  Eagle  was  to  devise  the 
improved  process  by  which  it  is  now  enabled  to  use  both  type 
and  stereotype  plates,  and  by  so  doing  preserve  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  stereotyping  process,  while  losing  none  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  print  with  type.  No  mother 
ever  watched  a  child  with  more  solicitude  than  he  watched 
the  Eagle.  There  was  no  sacrifice  he  was  not  prepared  to 
make  in  its  behalf,  and  there  was  nothing  that  pleased  him 
so  much  as  the  facts  that  appeared  from  time  to  time,  evinc- 
ing its  augmenting  prosperity.  He  declared  that  the  happiest 
day  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  he  ever  expected  to  enjoy, 
was  that  in  which  he  learned  that  he  could  truthfully  put  at 
the  head  of  his  paper  the  lines  so  familiar  now  to  all  readers 
of  the  Eagle,  "  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  evening  newspaper  published  in  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Van  Anden  published  a  Democratic  newspaper, 
because  he  was  a  Democrat  by  conviction;  had  been  reared 
in  that  faith,  and  held  to  it  with  the  steadiness  characteristic 
of  his  people  and  race.  He  believed  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country  depended  upon  the  operation  of  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, as  he  understood  them — honesty  in  pubUc  life, 
economy  in  government,  and  no  interference  by  government 
in  affairs  in  which  the  people  are  competent  to  manage  for 
themselves.  For  Brooklyn,  as  a  city,  he  had  a  profound  love. 
He  had  made  his  fortune  in  it;  his  friends  were  here  and  all 
that  he  anticipated  of  material  prosperity  centered  here.  He 
not  only  never  sought  office,  but  again  and  again  rejected 
offers  that  would  have  moved  any  one  less  single  of  purpose 
than  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  could  have  been 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn;  for  the  nomination  for  that  position  was 
tendered  him  by  men  who  could,  by  their  influence,  have 
secured  his  election.  But  he  had  no  political  ambitions,  and 
would  form  no  connection  of  any  kind  likely  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  embarrass  the  cause  of  the  paper.  No  man,  perhaps, 
who  has  ever  been  identified  with  a  newspaper  had  fewer  per- 
sonal ends  to  serve  than  Mr.  Van  Anden,  and  to  this  must  be 
attributed  in  no  insignificant  degree  the  influence  which  the 
Eagle  gained  while  under  his  management.  Of  his  attach- 
ment to  Brooklyn  he  desired  in  some  way  to  give  attestation. 
He  was  among  the  foremost  and  firmest  friends  of  the 
Bridge  enterprise,  and  the  $25,000  which  he  gave  for  stock 
of  the  company  at  its  incipiency  was  paid  in  the  belief  that 
he  never  would  receive  a  cent  in  return.  •'  That  much,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  willing  to  give  toward  the  betterment  of  Brook- 
lyn." He  was  an  early  friend  of  the  Prospect  Park  enterprise; 
he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  intrusted  with  its  conduct; 
and,  so  firm  was  his  belief  in  the  character  of  the  men  as- 
sociated with  him  in  it,  as  regarded  the  commendable  natme 
of  the  project,  that  he  would  listen  to  no  man  who  assailed 
either.  To  the  Park,  as  to  the  Bridge,  he  gave  his  time  and 
thought  cheerfully,  animated  by  a  desire  to  serve  the  city 
and  the  citizens,  to  whom  he  felt  an  abounding  gratitude  for 
the  success  which  had  covered  his  business  career.  He  was, 
also,  a  director  in  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  the  Brooklyn  and 
the  Standard  Life  Insurance  Companies,  the  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  and  was  a  helper  in  many  charities.  He  was  upon 
the  Democratic  Electoral  ticket  in  1865  and  1869— once  de- 
feated, once  elected. 

Mr.  Van  Anden,  in  social  life,  was  what  his  business  and 
public  life  implied.  Unostentatious,  somewhat  retirmg, 
never  demonstrative,  but  kindly  and  unmistakably  honest  m 
his  utterance.  He  was  the  friend  of  every  man  for  whom  he 
pretended  friendship,  and  for  no  man  did  he  pretend  even 
respect,  when  he  believed  him  unworthy  of  it.  He  cared 
but  little  for  company;  and,  so  it  came  that  his  friends  were 
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rather  few  than  numerous.    His  attachments,  when  f  oi'med, 
were  of  an  enduring  kind.     Toward  men  who  served  him  he 
had  a  gratitude  that  was  constant.     Murphy,  Lott,  and  Van- 
derbilt,  the  men  who  helped  him  in  his  younger  days,  were 
men  that  he  always  held  himself  under  obligations  to  serve  ; 
and  from  Mr.  Van  Anden,  the  younger  servants  of  the  Eagle 
learned,  as  they  took  positions  of  trust,  that,  come  what 
might,  these,  his  early  friends,  were  to  be  treated  as  friends. 
He  was  not  less  attached  to  old  servants.  He  disliked  changes 
among  the  persons  about  him.     One  department  was  under 
the  charge  of  a  man  who  counted  35  years  in  Mr.  Van 
Anden's  service.    Another  had  come  as  a  boy  to  the  Eagle 
office,  and  had  grown  gray  without  leaving  it.    A  third  had 
commenced  his  career  as  a  journalist,  and  had  continued  it, 
without  a  break,  from  youth  to  advanced  age  ;  and  so  on. 
These  things  pleased  Mr.  Van  Anden  hardly  less  than  the 
growth  of  the  paper  itself,  and  in  that  they  gave  him  joy  we 
have  an  evidence  of  the  gentle  character  of  his  mind.     Mr. 
Van  Anden  was  a  bachelor.    He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
the  Sagle,  in  early  days,  was  his  mistress,  and  that  he  in- 
dulged the  passion  until  it  became  too  late  to  transfer  his 
affections  to  any  other  object. 


Mr.  Van  Anden's  birthplace  is  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
from  the  main  street  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  is  not  now  in 
possession  of  the  Van  Anden  family.  The  house  stands 
on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson,  and  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  Catskills  in  the  distance.  His  Brooklyn 
residence  was  on  Columbia  street,  where,  for  many  years, 
he  lived  with  his  venerable  mother  and  widowed  sister; 
and  hero,  in  his  well-stocked  and  pleasant  library,  he 
passed  nearly  all  his  leisure  hours,  amusing  himself  in 
viewing  the  ever-changing  scene  presented  by  the  busy 
harbor  before  him;  in  storing  his  mind  with  useful  informa- 
tion, or  in  laying  out  the  plans  for  the  development  and 
conduct  of  his  darling  newspaper,  which  his  subordinates 
were  to  work  out  to  the  letter  by  his  schedule.  His  pleas- 
ures, aside  from  the  one  great  pleasure  of  his  life,  were  few 
and  simple;  his  dress  elegant,  without  being  finical;  his  man- 
ner plain  and  unaffected.  His  life — which  ended  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  brother,  at  Poughkeepsie,  August  4,  1875 — was 
marked  by  gentle  consideration  for  the  poor  and  humble; 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  those  less 
prosperous  than  himself;  and  by  courtesy  and  good  will  to- 
wards all  mankind. 


THOMAS    KINSELLA. 


Thomas  Kinsella,  editor  of  the  Eagle. — ^  Among  the  names 
of  the  really  great  men  whom  Brooklyn  has  delighted  to 
honor,  none  stand  forth  more  prominently  than  that  of 
Thomas  KinseUa,  the  editor  of  the  Eagle,  whose  career  was 
as  intimately  associated  with  her  public  interests  as  with 
that  of  the  newspaper  whose  prosperity  was  linked  with  his 
fame.  His  death,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-two 
years,  was  the  supreme  test  by  which  his  value  to  the  city  of 
his  adoption  was  established.  Tried  by  this  ordeal,  the  great 
Boul  of  Thomas  Kinsella  stood  forth  before  his  fellow  men, 
larger  and  nobler  and  wiser  than  in  life  it  had  been  permit- 
ted to  reveal  itself.  Every  principle  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended with  pen  and  voice  was  proved  to  have  been  defended 
from  motives  that  had  for  their  foundation  the  best  interests 
of  the  greater  number,  and  the  rights  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
The  man  was  greater  than  his  works,  and  the  depth  and 
breadth  and  the  height  of  the  sum  total  of  his  character  the 
world  reaUzed  when  death  had  unveUed  his  life,  and  the 
bigher  nature  was  exhaled  from  the  material  form  that 
hadhiddeii  it  from  the  general  view.  It  was  then  realized 
that  Brooklyn  had  lost  a  true  son,  whose  unselfish  love  for 
her  was  a  part  of  his  patriotic  love  for  free  institutions  and 
governments  founded  on  the  truest  ideals  of  freedom. 

Thomas  Kinsella  was  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  born  in  the  county  Wexford,  Ireland,  in 
December,  1833.  He  came  to  this  country  so  early  in  hfe, 
that  while  the  basis  of  his  character  was  Irish,  its  develop- 
ment and  emhellishment  were  wholly  American.  His  entry 
'"  *''*  Ui'ted  States  was  through  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and 
he  has  often  said  that  it  remained  always  for  him  a  vision  of 
heaven,  typical  of  the  cultivation  and  advancement  that  his 
Character  was  to  receive  in  the  new  country  which  opened 

er  arms  to  him,  as  she  had  done  to  so  many  of  his  race  be- 

ore  America  was  at  that  time  the  El  Dorado  of  all  Irish 
th  tth*""^ ^^ile  they  scarcely  believed  the  wUd  traditions 

M  the  precious  metals  could  be  picked  up  in  the  streets,  all 
homas  Kinsella's  friends,  as  weU  as  he  himself,  fully  be- 


lieved that,  in  that  far-off  land  there  were  fortunate  Isles  on 
whose  shining  shores  were  peace,  happiness  and  a  larger 
future  for  both  mind  and  body.  The  biography  of  this  man 
is  of  an  ideal  self-made  man.  An  ancient  philosopher  has 
said,  that  a  man  is  his  own  friend  and  also  his  own  enemy, 
and  should  try  to  raise  himself  by  his  own  means,  for  if 
raised  by  the  means  of  another,  the  power  of  the  enemy  in 
himself  is  not  weakened.  Thomas  Kinsella  instinctively 
knew  this,  and  presents  in  his  life  and  character  an  example 
of  one  who  has  raised  himself  solely  by  his  own  means.  He 
came  to  America  unknown,  an  orphan,  a  foreigner ;  and  he 
left  it  when  death  came  upon  him,  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  nation;  identified  with  its  laws,  its  cities,  its  gov- 
ernment and  history.  More  than  all  this,  he  was  beloved  by 
all  who  rightly  knew  his  greatness  of  heart,  his  nobility  of 
nature. 

A  characteristic  incident  is  related  of  him  during  his  early 
work  in.  Cambridge,  New  York,  which  shows  what  was  in 
the  man,  and  how  not  even  pleasure  could  divert  him  from 
the  improvement  of  his  mind.  It  was  in  the  year  1857.  A 
few  friends  made  up  a  trout-fishing  party,  and  Thomas,  as 
he  was  called,  was  invited.  They  proceeded  to  the  piscato- 
rial shambles  and  threw  in  their  "flies,"  but  very  soon 
"Thomas  "  was  observed  lying  upon  his  back,  with  the  rod 
in  one  hand  and  a  volume  of  Burns'  poems  in  the  other, 
which  he  was  industriously  reading,  oblivious  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

We  cannot  picture  him  going  through  any  academy,  or 
show  him  at  the  head  of  any  class,  or  as  the  writer  of  vale- 
dictories and  theses;  but  he  must  be  looked  for  at  all  times  in 
his  life  batthng  with  circumstances,  while  he  imbibed  learn- 
ing and  acquired  culture.  Such  a  man  never  fails  to  make 
his  mark  in  the  times  in  which  he  Uves,  and  he  very  fre- 
quently occupies  a  much  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
world,  than  one  who  has  been  favored  by  fortune  or  born  in 
the  lap  of  a  happy  inheritance.  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  published 
the  Washington  N.  Y.  Post  in  1851,  and  for  whom  Mr.  Kua- 
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sella  worked  as  a  compositor,  wrote  that,  observing  the  Tat- 
ter's fondness  for  study,  he  gave  him  the  free  use  of  his 
library  of  300  volumes,  every  one  of  which  Kinsella  read. 
His  adoption  of  journalism  may  very  clearly  be  traced  to  a 
train  of  accidental  circumstances.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  that  while  a  compositor  on  the  Post,  at  the  time  of 
Henry  Clay's  last  sickness,  the  editor  was  compelled  to  go 
away,  but  wrote  a  leader,  and  left  instructions  for  Kinsella, 
in  co-operation  with  a  lawyer  of  the  village,  to  write  an  arti- 
cle upon  the  great  Whig.  Clay  died,  but  Kinsella  took  pains 
to  write  the  article  alone  and  then  submitted  it  to  the  lawyer, 
who  gave  it  unstinted  praise.  This  elated  the  young  com- 
positor, and  he  then  and  there  resolved  to  take  up  journalism. 
Whether  he  had  or  had  not  any  prophetic  vision  of  his  future 
at  that  time,  and  of  the  way  it  was  realized,  is  not  known,  but 
we  find  him  covering  a  great  deal  of  territory  in  wandering 
before  his  final  settlement  in  Brooklyn.  Leaving  the  Cam- 
bridge Post,  he  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  working  there  as  com- 
positor and  occasional  contributor,  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
a  year.  From  Troy  he  came  again  to  New  York,  from  whence 
he  went  in  1854  to  the  Southern  States.  Alternating  between 
New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg,  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  at 
the  same  time  diligently  studied  the  burning  question  of 
slavery  upon  its  own  ground  and  in  its  very  presence.  This 
he  declared  was  his  chief  object  in  going  South.  The  JefiEer- 
sonian  principles  had  been  early  adopted  by  him,  and  his  ex- 
perience in  the  South  confirmed  his  hostility  to  the  "  peculiar 
institution,"  and  made  his  soul  revolt  at  the  enormity  of  put- 
ting up  for  sale  a  human  body,  the  tenement  of  a  living  spirit. 

Therefore,  when  in  1858,  he  returned  North  to  Brooklyn, 
he  was  fully  aroused  against  the  giant  that  had  so  long  raised 
its  horned  head  unmolested  in  the  fairest  portion  of  our 
country,  and  was  ready  to  join  those  fearless  fighters  for 
human  brotherhood,  who  were  resolved  not  to  tolerate  the 
secession  of  the  South,  nor  to  permit  slavery  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Western  States. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been,  so  to  say,  in  a  nebulous  con- 
dition, unfixed,  unpermanent;  not  definitely  attached  to  any 
point  from  which  he  might  grow  in  any  direction  and  shed 
whatever  light  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  But  here  we  are  to 
look  for  the  beginnmgs  of  his  "  future;"  for,  as  his  history 
afterward  showed,  this  was  the  moment  when  his  wanderings 
were  to  cease,  and  his  active,  concentrated  work  as  journalist, 
citizen,  statesman,  editor,  was  to  begin.  He  had  always 
aspired  to  be  an  editor,  for  justly  he  looked  upon  the  editor 
as  the  greatest  educator,  the  most  efficient  moulder  of  men 
and  events  aUke;  and  had  he  written  in  the  order  of  his  esti- 
mation, the  various  avocations,  he  would  have  put  that  of 
editor  highest  and  first.  He  idealized  the  press  and  the  type- 
stick.  The  mere  mechanical  view  of  them  he  could  not  abide, 
for  they  were  lo  him  not  only  the  chief  instrument  of  modern 
thought,  but  the  almost  conscious  ministers  of  intelligence. 
He  said  himself,  "  only  a  born  dunce  can  be  a  printer  and 
not  learn  to  love  literature;"  and  thus  we  see  that  he  ad- 
vanced from  the  composing-stick  to  the  editor's  chair  of  the 
most  powerful  and  well-conducted  afternoon  journal  in  the 
United  States,  through  his  high  ideal  of  the  vocation  of  a 
printer,  and  a  prophetic  view  of  his  own  future.  «__ 

Having  pitched  his  tent  in  Brooklyn,  he  applied  to  Isaac 
Van  Anden,  and  obtained  employment  upon  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  which  was  then  a  fair  paper,  but  did  not  possess 
the  importance  to  which  it  attained  xmder  his  management. 
At  first  his  duties  were  mechanical,  but  he  speedily  wrote 
himself  into  another  position,  one  step  toward  his  final  goal. 
He  began  with  short  notices  of  current  events,  then  reviews 
of  books,  and  at  last  the  attention  of  the  editor-proprietor 
was  attracted  to  him,  resulting  in  his  appointment  as  head 


of  the  then  rather  limited  reportorial  staff  of  the  paper.    The 
editor  was  Henry  MoCloskey,  a  trenchant  writer,  and  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  with  a  warm  heart,  but  convictions  as 
strong  as  they  were  sometimes  erroneous.    He  remained  in 
his   position  from  1853   until   September,  18G1,  when  the 
Civil  War  evolved  the  juncture  which  was  destined  to  give 
Thomas  Kinsella  his  great  opportunity.     McCloskey  believed 
in  the  right  of  secession,  while  Kinsella  did  not,  but  insisted 
upon  the  right  of  the  government  to  put  it  down.    Van 
Anden  counselled  moderation,  while  he  upheld  the  freedom 
of  his  editor.    The  government,  however,  interdicted  the 
Eagle  as  a  treasonable  sheet,  unless  a  loyal  man  was  ap- 
pointed its  editor.    McCloskey,  unable  to  give  up  his  con- 
victions, which  he  claimed  as  his  own  possession,  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Van  Anden  imm.ediately  appointed  Thomas  Kinsella 
to  his  vacant  chair,  who  at  this  moment  could  see  stretching 
before  him,  the  wide  road  to  fame,  wealth,  and  a  command- 
ing influence  and  power  as  a  journalist.    The  light  breaks 
clearly,  and  Thomas  Kinsella  can  see  before  him  the  fruition 
of  his  earliest  hopes;  they  were  realized,  and  before  long  he 
became  the  controller,  the  guide,  the  censor,  the  preserver 
of  a  journalistic  property  worth  one  million  of  dollars,  and 
that  has  lately  paid  annual  dividends  of  |125,000.    A  man 
of  his  large  powers  and  trained  ability,  joined  to  a  splendid 
physique,  and  who  drew  strength  from  perennial  fountains  of 
true  Irish  wit,  sentiment  and  cheerfulness,  could  not  be  at 
the  head  of  a  journal  like  this  and  fail  to  reach  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  community.    At  the  same  time,  like  all  earnest 
men,  he  was  sure  to  make  enemies.    These  he  always  had, 
but  they  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  aught  to  his  in- 
jury.   Upon  his  paper  all  were  his  friends,  from  the  most 
insignificant  boy  to  his  associate  editors,  and  he  commanded 
from  each  a  loyalty  and  devotion  which  is  ever  sure  to  be 
accorded  to  a  loyal  heart. 

In  1869,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  old  Brook- 
lyn Water  Board,  where  he  served  one  year  and  a  half,  then 
returned  to  his  editorial  duties.  He  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  President  Johnson,  who  appointed  him  Postmaster  of  the 
city  for  a  short  time.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Second  District  in  Congress.  Mr.  Kinsella  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  a  union  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Liberal  Republicans;  and,  in  the  nomination  of  Horace 
Greeley  for  President,  he  was,  of  the  Democratic  leaders, 
the  one  most  active  and  influential.  In  this,  his  own  city, 
no  man,  save  perhaps  Mr.  Hugh  MoLoughlin,  has  exercised 
as  much  influence  upon  its  politics  as  Mr.  Kinsella. 

For  years  he  opposed  the  one-man  power,  and  stood  fear- 
lessly in  the  path  of  all  "  bosses."  This,  of  course,  made  for 
him  many  political  enemies.  But  he  loved  the  city  of  his 
adoption.  No  citizen  of  ancient  Venice  had  more  affection 
for  the  Bride  of  the  Sea  than  Mr.  Kinsella  had  for  Brooklyn, 
and  thus  no  party  politics  or  mean  expedients  of  hack  poUti- 
cians  could  make  him  waver  from  the  course  he  deemed  the 
best  for  Brooklyn.  He  filled  the  office  of  Bridge  Trustee, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  His 
positive  nature  and  really  patriotic  feeling  for  Brooklyn,  joined 
to  great  administrative  and  organizing  ability,  drove  him  al- 
ways into  politics,  but  not  for  profit.  Far  from  that,  for  he 
spent  much  money  and  time  in  going  to  Albany  whenever 
any  measures  concerning  the  city  were  before  the  Legislature. 
He  could  not  bear  to  see  his  own  city  hurt  by  adverse  or 
narrow  legislative  action,  and  was  willing  to  spend  of  his 
substance  for  her  benefit. 

It  was  the  same  with  him  when  in  Congress.  His  large 
heart  was  ever  ready  to  move  him  into  action  for  widows  and 
orphans,  whose  just  claims  for  pensions  were  delayed  by  in- 
efficient clerks  and  departmental  red  tape. 
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In  many  iBstances  he  has  worked  night  and  day  to  procure 
for  some  of  the  needy  citizens  of  his  city  who  could  not  em- 
ploy counBel,  the  distribution  at  an  early  date  of  what  money 
was  their  due.  After  leaving  Congress,  Mr.  Kinsella  devoted 
himself  to  the  EagU  and  local  politics,  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  latter.  He  was  a  hearty  supporter  of  Mr.  Tilden  in 
1876-  and,  in  1880,  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  selection 
of  Gen.  Hancock  for  nomination,  as  the  Eagle  was  the  first 
paper  that  mentioned  his  name  for  the  Presidency.  There 
were  hai'dly  any  political  conventions  of  his  party  held  in  the 
city  that  did  not  see  Mr.  Kinsella  a  delegate. 

A  slight  difference  occurred,  in  1883,  between  him  and  the 
owners  of  the  paper,  growing  out  of  an  interference  with 
his  policy  as  editor  and  freedom  of  action,  so  that  he  made  a 
threat  to  purchase  a  rival  paper  and  leave  the  Eagle  alto- 
gether, unless  he  was  left  untrammeled.  This  threat  was 
currently  taken  in  Brooklyn  for  definite  action,  and  many 
expected  to  see  the  £agrZe's  prestige  decreased.  But  the  un- 
pleasantness was  healed  over,  and  Mr.  Kinsella  recovered 
undisputed  sway. 

But  constant  work,  both  of  body  and  mind,  told  on  his 
iron  constitution,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Europe 
in  the  summer  of  1883,  to  recuperate,  returning  much  im- 
proved in  some  respects.  But,  as  usual,  the  restless  Irish 
spffit  drove  him  again,  and  threw  him  into  the  centre  of  the 
political  battle  during  the  municipal  election  of  1883,  and 
tJiat,  coupled  with  subsequent  hard  work  in  Washington, 
where  his  efforts  were  instrumental  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cailisle  for  Speaker,  broke  him  down  again  in  the  month  of 
November  of  that  year.  He  went  home  from  his  ofdce  one 
rainy  afternoon,  to  return  no  more.  His  iUness,  not  alarm- 
ing, continued  through  three  months ;  his  disease,  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  jaundice. 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  was  vividly  brought 
out  during  his  battle  with  death,  as  all  classes  of  people  in- 
quired daily  for  him,  watching  the  papers  and  bulletins  for 
news  of  his  condition ;  and  when,  at  last,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  nth  of  February,  1884,  the  relentless  hand  of  the  de- 
stroyer could  be  no  longer  averted,  and  he  passed  away  from 


the  scene  of  his  busy  and  useful  life,  all  Brooklyn  mourned 
him,  and  the  flags  at  half  mast  throughout  the  city  bore 
mute  testimony  that  an  honored  and  regretted  soul  had  fied 
away. 

The  chief  characteristic  which  endeared  Mr.  Kinsella  to  his 
friends  was  his  kindly,  humane  interest  in  his  fellow  beings. 
The  trials  and  sorrows  of  his  friends  bore  with  heavy  weight 
upon  his  sensitive  heart.  Where  he  could  not  alleviate 
misery,  he  suffered  with  an  intensity  often  screened  by  an  as- 
sumed roughness  of  exterior.  As  he  advanced  in  Ufe,  his 
sympathies  became  more  keenly  sensitive,  while  his  larger 
charity  and  benevolence  were  constantly  remarked  by  those 
about  him.  His  finest  trait,  perhaps,  was  his  gratitude  to  those 
who  had  ever  befriended  him  or  his.  Towards  those  who  had 
won  his  regard  through  real  or  fancied  service,  his  friendship 
was  unalterable;  and,  though  the  bond  was  often  strained  by 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  others,  it  was  kept  in  the  fullest 
fidelity  by  him. 

Before  the  writer  lies  the  draft  of  a  letter,  one  of  the  last 
he  ever  vrrote  at  his  desk  before  leaving  it  forever,  which 
eloquently  attests  his  appreciation  of  kindness  shown  him. 
In  this  letter  he  asks  of  a  prominent  business  man  in  New 
York  employment  in  some  lowly  position  for  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman, apologizing  for  making  the  request  in  these  words : 
"When  I  was  a  friendless  boy,  Dennis  did  me  a  favor." 
Fortunate  "Dennis,''  who  had  won  the  gratitude  of  this 
"friendless  boy,"  who  never  forgot  or  .passed  by  an  old 
friend.  The  letter  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  writer  is  in  a 
position  to  repay  the  debt,  but  not  in  the  way  that  will  best 
serve  the  recipient,  and  then  follows  a  eulogy  upon  the  man 
whose  cause  he  makes  his  own.  No  better  tribute  to  his 
nobility  of  character  could  be  paid  than  is  portrayed  in  this 
letter,  written  to  a  friend  and  designed  for  no  other  eye. 

Over  the  narrow  plot  of  earth  that  holds  all  that  remains 
of  this  self-made  man,  far-seeing  statesman  and  patriotic 
citizen,  Brooklyn  has  paid  her  last  tribute  of  respect,  and  no 
more  fitting  inscription  can  be  placed  above  it  than  those 
words  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem  :  "  One  who  loved  his  fellow 
men."  LAUBA  0.  HOLLOWAT. 


COL.  WILLIAM    HESTER. 


Col.  William  Hester,  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
Association,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  December, 
1835.  His  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Hester,  now  of  Kingston,  comes 
of  good  old  English  stock;  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  late 
Isaac  Van  Anden  whose  name  will  always  be  identified  with 
the  Eagle.  Col.  Hester,  therefore,  represents  two  of  the  stur- 
diest and  most  enterprising  European  nationalities,  the 
English  and  the  Dutch.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
a  Poughkeepsie  public  school,  from  which,  as  he  grew  older, 
ne  was  transferred  to  the  Rhinebeck  Academy,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  the  business  career  in  which  he  has  been  so  suc- 
MBsful.  Early  m  1853,  whUe  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
'eft  home  fc  begin  life  on  his  own  account,  and  not  unnat- 
urally, with  strict  injunctions  to  place  himself  under  Mr.  Isaac 

an  Anden^s  care.  His  uncle  was  a  thorough  business  man, 
ma  entertained  old-fashioned  and  conservative  ideas  upon  the 
uh]ect  of  giving  young  men  a  start  in  life.  Favoritism  was 
^specially  abhorrent  to  him.  Mr.  Van  Anden  had  begun  at 
nenh      °^  ^^^  ladder,  and  he  was  determined  that  if  his 

pnew  rose  to  distinction,  it  should  be  through  his  own 
™  and  capabilities.    The  young  gentleman  from  Pough- 


keepsie was  therefore  put  to  work  with  the  boys  in  the  office, 
doing  such  work  as  feU  to  an  apprentice.  In  a  short  time 
he  had  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  composing-room,  and 
awaited  his  turn  of  recognition  as  a  compositor.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  he  was  setting  type  at  his  case  with 
other  gentlemen  who  have  attained  eminence  in  this  city . 
The  Eagle  was  rapidly  growing  in  importance,  and  the  staff 
was  increasing  with  its  needs  in  all  the  departments.  It  was 
young  Hester's  ambition,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  f  ore- 
manship  of  the  composing  room,  to  win  that  distinction,  but 
Mr.  Van  Anden  could  not  bear  even  the  suggestion  of  favorit- 
ism, and  another  candidate  won  the  coveted  position.  Shortly 
afterward  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  clerical  force  of  the 
counting-room.  It  was  a  step  higher  and  the  young  compositor 
determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  appointment.  There  was 
no  question  here  of  superior  merit,  and  Mr.  Van  Anden  with 
a  clear  conscience  was  enabled  to  place  his  nephew  behind 
the  counter,  in  which  he  speedily  justified  the  wisdom  of  his 
appointment.  From  being  book-keeper  he  worked  his  way 
up  to  the  head  of  the  department,  and  whUe  Mr.  Van  Anden 
controlled  the  business  of  the  Eagle,  his  nephew  became  the 
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manager  and  attended  to  all  the  details  of  the  office.  In  1870, 
Mr.  Van  Anden  sold  the  Eagle  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
formed  a  stock  company  the  following  year.  Both  he  and 
his  nephew  became  stockholders,  and  Mr.  Van  Anden  was 
elected  President,  Col.  Hester  occupying  the  position  of 
publisher. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Isaac  Van  Anden  died,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Eagle  Association,  Col. 
Hester  was  elected  President.  In  his  earlier  days  he  had  a 
share  in  public  affairs:  was  a  member  of  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Department;  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  and  later  was 
Quartermaster  upon  Gen.  Dakin's  staff,  serving  rather  more 
than  five  years.  '  In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  singular 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  Col.  Hester 
always  belonged,  should  have  turned  to  him  as  the  most 
available  candidate,  through  his  popularity,  to  contest  with 
the  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James,  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  in  1882.  That  district  commands,  naturally,  the 
highest  respect  in  Congress.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  constituency  exists  in  the  country.  It  was 
Republican,  up  to  Col.  Hester's  candidacy,  by  a  majority  of 
7,000  votes..  To  reduce  this  majority  was  all  that  could  be 
reasonably  expected,  and  the  compliment  was  paid  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eagle  Association  of  making  him  the  standard- 
bearer  in  a  forlorn  hope.  In  an  editorial  article  commenting 
on  his  acceptance,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Kinsella,  who  was  a 
fellow-compositor  on  the  Eagle,  and  who  has  been  in  almost 
constant  intercourse  with  Col.  Hester  for  over  thirty  years — 
in  fact,  the  business  life  of  both  has  passed  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  four  walls  of  the  Eagle  office,  although  those  limits 
during  the  time  have  expanded  from  18x40  feet,  to  an  area 
of  over  12,000  square  feet — among  other  words  of  praise,  paid 


the  following  hearty  and  characteristic  tribute  to  his  friend 
and  associate:  "The  writer  of  this  article  began  life  with 
him  at  '  the  case '  and  from  an  acquaintance  of  thirty  years 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  considerate  employer 
a  helpful  and  genial  friend,  and  as  honest  a  man  as  lives.  If 
he  should  be  elected  to  Congress,  he  will  represent  the  Third 
District  intelligently,  and  in  a  conservative  spirit.  This  much 
may  be  relied  on:  wealth  has  no  attraction  and  power  no 
blandishment  adequate  to  turn  him  from  supporting  what  he 
conceives  to  be  right.  Of  course  he  did  not  seek  this  nomi- 
nation; it  sought  him.  He  is  not  desirous  even  of  political 
honors.  He  has  been  well  content  with  a  faithful  perform- 
ance of  all  the  duties  and  obligations  devolving  on  him  as  a 
private  citizen.  If  the  voters  of  the  Third  District  desire  to 
be  represented  in  Congress  by  an  intelligent,  upright  business- 
man who  has  no  sinister  ends  to  subserve,  and  who  will 
make  a  personal  sacrifice  by  accepting  a  pubho  trust,  they 
might  assiduously  seek  through  a  long  summer  day  and  fail 
to  find  a  better  man  than  WiUiam  Hester." 

Col.  Hester  was  a  stronger  candidate  than  even  his  friends 
had  ventured  to  hope,  for  the  majority  against  his  party  of 
7,000  was  reduced  to  2,400.  This  was  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  politics,  and  was  far  more  gratifying  to  his 
friends,  and  more  honorable  to  himself,  than  many  a  victory 
upon  which  famous  men  have  been  congratulat-ed.  He  ac- 
cepted the  call  as  a  matter  of  party  duty.  With  the  cares  of 
so  important  an  enterprise  as  the  business  management  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  constantly  pressing  upon  his  attention, 
and  the  obligation  to  his  fellow-citizens  irrespective  of  party 
involved  in  his  position.  Col.  Hester  is  more  than  content  to 
remain  in  private  life  as  the  head  of  a  great,  beneficent  and 
prosperous  concern. 


ANDREW    MCLEAN. 


Andrew  McLean,  the  present  Chief  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  is  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Renton,  in  Dumbartonshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Leven,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1848.  In  his  fourteenth  year, 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  made  his  home  in  Brook- 
lyn with  his  uncle  Andrew,  who  was  then  a  dry  goods 
merchant  in  Myrtle  avenue.  In  this  city,  he  prepared  himself 
for  journalism,  to  which  his  active  life  has  been  devoted. 
He  attended  Brown's  Commercial  College  till  his  eighteenth 
year;  when,  equipped  for  work  with  a  sound  English  educa- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  short-hand  writing,  he 
began  operations  on  the  press.  After  bohemianizing  for  sev- 
eral months  on  the  New  York  papers,  he  went  west,  and  re- 
mained there  for  something  over  two  years;  during  which 
time  he  worked  on  the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  papers;  served 
as  a  stenographer  in  the  Legislature  of  Illinois;  started  a 
weekly  paper  in  the  village  of  Harrison,  near  Cincinnati; 
and  had  a  variety  of  experiences  in  journals  devoted  to 
labor  interests  in  special  departments  of  trade.     Ill  health 


compelled  him  to  return  east.  After  a  sickness  of  many 
months,  he  got  employment  on  the  Brooklyn  Times,  from 
which  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  New  York  Times, 
representing  that  paper  in  Brooklyn  for  about  two  years. 
From  the  Times  he  passed  to  the  Union;  and  from  the  Union 
(1874)  to  the  Eagle,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since,  as 
managing  editor.  On  the  Eagle  he  has  done  every  kind  of 
writing  which  a  reporter  or  editor  can  be  called  upon  to  do. 
He  is  a  writer  of  undeniable  ability,  nervous  force,  and  has 
made  a  reputation  as  a  journalist  which  is  remarkable  con- 
sidering his  years,  for  in  point  of  age,  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
youngest  managing  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country.  Mr.  McLean  is  intense  in  his  political  feelings, 
and  as  an  anti-machine  Democrat  has  made  himself  widely 
known  in  Brooklyn.  His  views  on  all  questions  of  the  day 
command  respect;  while  as  a  writer  he  is  able  and  compre- 
hensive. Those  who  know  him  best,  and  have  watched 
his  course  most  closely,  feel  assured  that  the  brightest  por- 
tion of  his  journalistic  career  is  but  just  opening  before  Mm. 


WILLIAM    HERRIES. 


WiLUAM  Herries  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  June  9, 
1828,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education.  In  the  year  1852 
he  came  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  there,  caiTying  out  his 
early  favorite  plan  for  life,  began  his  journalistic  career  in  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Tribune.    His  education,  intelligence. 


and  practical  talents,  soon  made  him  a  useful  and  weU  ap- 
preciated member  of  the  staff  of  the  Tribune,  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  1863;  when  he  left,  to  assume  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Times.  This  charge  con- 
tinued about  one  year,  during  which  time  he  made  many 
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friends,  among  whom  was  C.  D.  Bingham,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Commercial.  In  the  summer  of  1865, 
he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  become  his  associate  in 
editing  that  journal.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  was 
a  pleasing  and  profitable  relation.  After  continuing  in  it  for 
some  time,  Mr.  Herries,  in  connection  with  Mr.  John  W. 
Pittook,  established  the  Pittsburg  Sunday  Leader,  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  successful  and  influential 
papers  in  western  Permsylvania. 

Having  parted  advantageously  with  his  interest  in  that 
iournal,  Mr.  Herries  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be 
connected  with  the  New  York  Times,  assuming,  after  a 
short  time,  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  affairs  of  that  paper. 

In  1872,  his  connection  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  began, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervals,  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  time.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Herries  has 
always  discharged  the  duties  of  the  various  positions  he  has 
occupied  in  a  highly  acceptable  manner.  He  loves  and  honors 
the  journalistic  profession,  justly  believing  that  it  largely 
furnishes  the  intellectual  element  of  the  time. 

Few  of  the  members  of  this  profession  are  more  industrious 
and  thorough  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  than  he;  few 
have  a  larger  or  more  practical  knowledge  of  books  than  he; 
few  can  apply  a  more  critical  and  appreciative  analysis  to 
their  contents;  few  are  less  pretentious  in  exhibiting  their 
endowments.  Indeed,  his  modesty  has,  in  some  sense, 
militated  against  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  his  pro- 


As  he  has  long  been  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly well  acquainted  with  all  its  affairs.     He  is  accessi- 


ble, affable  and  obliging,  and  always  ready  to  impart 
any  information  that  is  desired  of  him;  and  such  infor- 
mation is  almost  constantly  sought.  "When  we  say  Mr. 
Herries  is  a  highly  useful  citizen  in  and  out  of  his  profession, 
we  feel  assured  that  public  sentiment  wiU  heartily  concur 
with  us.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Eagle  office,  Mr.  Herries 
has  a  large  circle  of  friends,  both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
who  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

As  a  writer  he  is  concise,  direct,  lucid,  and  graceful;  his 
productions  have  an  ethical  interest,  evidently  the  offspring 
of  a  full  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  practical  good  sense. 
Mr.  Herries  is  not  without  merit  as  a  speaker,  though  he 
seldom  appears  before  the  public  in  that  character,  and  never, 
unless  strongly  solicited;  but  when  he  does  appear,  he  acquits 
himself  in  a  highly  commendable  manner.  Among  his  public 
productions  was  his  address  at  the  Kemble  banquet,  given  at 
the  Hotel  Brunswick,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1883,  to  commemorate  the  great  actor,  John  Kemble. 
On  that  occasion  addresses  were  made  by  Judge  Brady,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hall,  Collector  Robinson,  Mr.  Raphael  J.  DeCordova,  and 
other  distinguished  writers  and  speakers.  Mr.  Herries  re- 
sponded to  the  following  sentiment:  "  The  Drama,  the  Co- 
laborer  with  the  Pulpit  in  Reprehending  Vice  and  Encourag- 
ing Virtue."  His  response  won  for  him  the  commendation 
of  every  person  present.  As  it  was  published  and  exten- 
sively read,  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no  other  encomium. 
Mr.  Herries  is  strongly  attached  to  his  brethren  in  the  pro- 
fession; never  forgetting  the  amenities  and  courtesies  that  so 
strongly  characterize  those  attached  to  the  great  calling  of 
journalism. 


ROBERT   A,    BURCH. 


Robert  A.  Bukch,  a  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  He 
first  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  his  literary 
tastes  predominating,  drew  him  to  the  field  of  journalism. 
He  has  been  connected  at  different  times  with  the  Star, 
Standard,  Union,  and  Eagle  of  Brooklyn,  and  with  the 
World  and  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York.  In  1872,  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Eagle;  in  1873,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Union;  and  for  about  six  years  was  the  principal  editorial 


writer  of  the  Evening  Post,  during  the  last  years  of  the  life 
of  its  late  editor-in-chief,  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant.  When, 
after  his  death,  the  Post  changed  hands,  he  became  man- 
aging editor,  which  position  he  retained  until  1883.  In 
1884,  he  was  again  managing  editor  of  the  Eagle. 

Mr.  Burch  is  a  graceful  writer,  thoroughly  in  love  with  his 
profession,  and  of  a  social,  generous  disposition  which  makes 
and  retains  many  friendships.  Brooklyn  has  always  enlisted 
his  sincerest  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  her  public  affairs. 


The  Weekly  Advertiser  is  published  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Ayres,  at  416  Grand  street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
and  was  established  at  107  Broadway,  June  5th,  1874. 
Its  editor  is  Mr.  N.  B.  Jacobs.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  advertisers,  but  its 
character  will  soon  be  so  changed  that  it  will  give 
mach  local  news ;  thus  gaining  a  popularity  with  readers 
which  will  render  it  more  than  ever  valuable  to  adver- 
tisers. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Lance  was  established  in 
f)  1880,  by  Mr,  George  J,  May,  as  a  penny 


daily.  Its  publication  office  was  located  at  119  Frank- 
lin street,  Greenpoint.  Subsequently  Mr.  James  F. 
Rowins  associated  himself  with  Mr.  May,  and  the 
Zance  was  published  by  the  firm  of  May  &  Rowins. 
Mr.  Rowins  shortly  after  severed  his  connection  with 
the  paper.  Its  publication  was  continued  by  Mr.  May 
alone  at  the  location  named,  until  about  August  of 
1882,  when  the  Zance  became  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  its  publication  office  was  removed  to 
its  present  location,  72  Greenpoint  avenue.  It  is  issued 
every  afternoon  except  Sunday, 
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Among  other  papers  published  were  the  Republican, 
the  True  liepuUiean,  the  Chroniole,  and  the  Post. 
They  are  now  dead. 

An  edition  of  the  Ziong  Island  Star,  of  Long  Island 
City,  owned  and  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Todd,  is 
printed  for  and  circulated  in  Greenpoint. 

The  Greenpoint  Globe  is  a  special  local  edition  of 
the  Newtown  Register,  owned  by  Charles  White,  of 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  which  is  circulated  every  Saturday. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Hosier  publish  an  advertising  sheet 
called  the  Greenpoint  Independent. 

The  East  New  York  Sentinel  and  Brooklyn 
Herald  was  established  in  1866  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Cooper,  the  present  editor  and  proprietor;  and  was  the 
earliest  paper  published  in  Kings  county  outside  of 
Brooklyn.  It  is  radical  in  politics,  and  is  circulated 
extensively  throughout  the  five  county  towns,  as  well  as 
in  the  Eighteenth,  Twenty-fourth,  and  Twenty-fifth 
Wards  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  many  subscribers  in  New 
England  and  the  West,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  regular  issue  is  2,500.  The  Sentinel  and  Herald 
is  an  eight-column,  foui'-page  paper,  containing  much 
reading  matter  of  an  interesting  character,  and  well 
patronized  by  advertisers. 

The  Long  Island  Record,  published  t^eekly  in 
East  New  York,  was  established  in  18V1,  by  Messrs. 
A.  H.  W.  Van  Siclen  and  Richard  Pickering.  One 
year  later,  Mr.  Van  Siclen  (who  had  in  the  meantime 


been  elected  Supervisor  of  the  town)  retired  from  the 
business,  leaving  Mr.  Pickering  as  sole  proprietor  and 
editor.  The  Record  has  always  maintained  an  "  inde- 
pendent" position  in  politics,  and  has  wielded  an  im- 
portant influence  in  local  matters.  Its  merit  has  been 
recognized  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, in  its  designation  as  one  of  the  official  county 
papers.  Its  circulation  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  township  in  which  it  is  published,  but  extends 
into  the  neighboring  towns  of  Kings  and  Queens 
counties. 

The  Brooklyn  News  is  published  by  James  P. 
Denehan  at  249  Atlantic  avenue,  between  Court  and 
Boerum  streets,  with  a  branch  office  at  John  Delmar's 
real  estate  office.  Fifth  avenue  and  Ninth  street,  and 
claims  a  larger  circulation  in  South  Brooklyn  than  any 
other  paper.     It  was  established  in  1868. 

The  Hornet  is  a  small  eight-page  weekly  journal 
devoted  to  military,  masonic  and  social  interests.  It 
is  published  by  G.  F.  McSkimming  &  Co.,  74  and  76 
Myrtle  avenue,  and  is  now  in  its  second  volume. 

An  Ephemeris  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy, 
Therapeutics  and  Collateral  Information.  By 
Dr.  Edward  R.,  Edward  H.  and  Chas.  F.  Squibb,  A.B., 
now  in  its  second  volume.  An  occasional  issue,  "as 
time  and  material  may  admit."  A  neat,  well  edited 
quarto,  and  valuable  to  the  medical  profession,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  pharmaceutical  matters. 


HON.   WILLIAM    ERIGENA    ROBINSON. 


Hon.  William  Erigena  Robinson,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Second  N.  Y.  District.— Ireland  has  given  birth  to 
many  eminent  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  and  among  those  who 
have  done  our  city  and  county  good  service,  our  distin- 
guished fellow-citizen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  claims  Erin 
as  his  native  land,  and  Unagh,  near  Cookstown,  County 
Tyrone,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  as  his  birthplace,  where  he 
first  saw  the  light  in  1814.  His  father  and  brothers  were  re- 
spectable and  prosperous  tradesmen  in  Cookstown,  Coleraine, 
and  Ballymeney,  and  his  father  wished  him  to  follow  the 
same  occupation;  but  the  boy  was  resolute  to  obtain  a  colle- 
giate education,  and,  unknown  to  his  father,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  teacher,  who  lent  him  money  for  the  purpose,  he 
procured  the  Greek  and  Latin  text-books,  and  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  night.  His  father,  discovering  the  eagerness  of 
his  son  for  study,  ceased  his  opposition  and  sent  him  to  Bel- 
fast, where,  in  due  time,  he  entered  college.  His  zeal  in  im- 
proving his  new  opportunities  probably  contributed  to  throw 
him  iato  a  typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  was  long  in  recover- 
ing, and  by  the  urgent  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home,  and  abandon  for  the  time,  his  studies. 
He  amused  himself  at  home  by  efforts  at  landscape  garden- 
ing on  his  father's  farm;  and  the  gravelled  walks,  the  haw- 
thorn hedges,  and  the  now  stately  forest  trees,  planted  by 
his  hands,  still  exist,  and  give  evidence  of  his  love  of  natural 
beauty, 


He  also  undertook  to  obtain  the  means,  and  to  erect  a 
school-house  at  Unagh,  which  should  be  far  superior  to  any- 
thing in  that  region;  and  enlisLing  the  interest  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  neighboring  gentry,  and  even  of  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose,  he  achieved,  as  he  had  usually 
done  since  in  his  undertakings,  a  grand  success.  Butthehealth 
so  earnestly  sought  for  did  not  return,  and,  though  with 
many  misgivings  that  he  was  to  be  a  lifeloBg  invalid,  he  re- 
solved upon  an  ocean  voyage,  and  turned  his  face  resolutely 
toward  New  York,  which  city  he  reached  in  Sept.,  1836,  after 
a  tedious  and  perilous  voyage  of  nearly  three  months.  His 
'  long  detention  at  Belfast,  Liverpool,  and  on  the  voyage,  had 
so  far  reduced  his  finances,  that  he  landed  in  New  York  city 
with  only  a  sovereign  in  his  pocket.  He  was  too  independent 
to  write  home  for  more,  but  he  sought  at  once  for  work,  and 
mainly  by  labor  with  his  pen,  he  not  only  sustained  himself, 
and  reviewed  his  studies,  but  entered  Yale  College  in  Sept., 
1837,  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  having  doubled  his  origi- 
nal capital  at  lauding.  Notwithstanding  his  financial  difficul- 
ties and  the  debts  he  was  obliged  to  incur  (but  which  he 
afterward  paid  in  full,  principal  and  interest),  he  took  a  high 
position  in  Yale,  and  that  in  a  class  very  remarkable  for  the 
ability  of  its  members.  He  founded  the  Yale  chapter  of  the 
Psi  Upsilon,  started  the  publication  of  the  Yale  Banner,  was 
President  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity,  then  one  of  the  two  lead- 
ing college  societies,  and  while  keeping  well  up  in  his 
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wrote  much  of  the  editorial  matter  of  the  New  Raven  Daily 
Herald,  thus  partly  paying  his  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  the  paper  a  very  lively  and  racy  one.  He  had  proved 
himBelf  also  a  graceful  and  eloquent  speaker  (his  farewell 
oration  to  his  class  in  1841  having  been  published  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  class);  and  during  the  two  years  which  followed 
his  graduation  in  1841,  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Yale 
law  school,  his  services  were  much  in  demand  in  Albany, 
Utica,  Buffalo,  New  York  city,  Providence,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Richmond,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Lejdngton,  Ky.,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  delivery  of  some  elo- 
quent lectui-es  he  had  prepared  on  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  These 
lectures  which  were  afterwards  published  and  widely  circu- 
lated received  the  highest  commendation  from  Henry  Clay 
and  others  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  was 
then,  as  ever  since,  thoroughly  and  ardently  loyal  to  his 
native  country,  and  nothing  could  rouse  his  indignation  or 
raise  his  eloquence  to  fervid  heat  more  effectually  than  an 
attack  on  Ireland  or  the  Irish  leaders  of  the  time. 

In  December,  1843,  he  went  to  Washington  as  correspond- 
ent there  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  he  retained  this  position 
for  many  years,  his  articles  over  the  signature  of  Richelieu, 
being  very  attractive,  and  aiding  materially  in  giving  that 
paper  the  high  reputation  it  has  always  maintained.  His 
final  separation  from  that  paper,  though  not  from  pleasant 
intercourse  with  its  editors,  grew  out  of  his  loyalty  to 
Ireland.  Meantime  he  had  engaged  in  several  other  news- 
paper ventures.  He  had  been  chief  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Express,  and  of  the  Newark  Mercury,  and  in  1849,  with 
Devia  EeiUy,  commenced  the  publication  and  editing  of 
The  Peopk,  which  had  a  brilliant  though  not  long  career. 
In  1853,  he  married  Miss  Dougherty,  of  Newark,  the  marriage 
ceremony  being  performed  by  Archbishop  Hughes.  The 
next  year  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York 
city,  and  soon  attained  a  good  practice.  In  1859  he  I'evisited 
heland,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honors,  and  de- 
livered a  most  eloquent  Fourth  of  July  oration.  He  came  to 
Kings  county  in  1859,  making  his  home  at  first  at  Bath, 
where  he  still  owns  a  fine  summer  residence.  In  1863  he  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  resided,  except  in 
the  summer.  He  had,  whUe  in  New  York,  been  nominated 
for  the  Legislature,  for  Congress,  and  for  District  Jvidge,  but 
residing  in  a  Tweed  district  (most  of  the  districts  were  for 
Tweed  at  that  time),  he  failed  of  election.  After  his  removal 
to  Brooklyn,  his  political  and  executive  abilities  were  better 
appreciated.  In  1862,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
cota's  own  nomination,  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  an  office  then  of  great  import- 
ance. He  held  this  office  for  five  years,  only  resigning  it  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Fortieth  Congress  as  successor  of  Hon. 
James  Humphreys,  and  being  elected  by  over  1,800  majority 
OTer  his  competitor.  His  services  in  this  Congress  were  of 
signal  value  and  importance.  He  advocated,  and  carried 
trough  Congress,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of 
American  citizenship  for  naturalized  citizens,  in  opposition 
to  that  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance,  which  had  previously 
been  held  by  European  powers;  and,  largely  through  his 
exertions,  this  American  doctrine  was  acknowledged  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  principal  states  of  Europe;  he  procured  some 
modiflcations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Law,  which  added  to 
lis  efficiency,  and  took  away  its  objectionable  features;  he 
Metered  very  vigorously  into  the  debates  on  Reconstruction. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  several  excellent 
billB  of  local  character.  From  1869  to  1880,  though  several 
umes  proposed   for  different  positions,   as    State  Senator, 

*yor,  etc.,  he  was  not  on  the  winning  side,  sometimes  from 
Pwty  factions,  and  sometimes  from  his  reluctance  to  engage 


in  violent  partisan  campaigns.  During  this  period  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  literary 
pursuits.  The  death  of  his  excellent  wife  in  1875,  weighed 
heavily  on  his  spirits,  and  his  health  was  much  impaired.  In 
1880,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  to  the  Forty-Seventh 
Congress,  and  in  1888  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority 
to  the  Forty-Eighth.  In  the  Forty-Seventh  Congress,  some 
of  his  speeches,  denunciatory  of  the  imprisonment  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  the  English  government,  showed  much  of  his 
old  fire  and  enthusiasm.  He  also  earnestly  advocated  in  a 
brief  speech,  the  granting  of  a  pension  to  the  only  surviving 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  another  important 
measure  advocated  by  him  in  both  sessions  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  Congress,  was  one  for  the  reduction  of  letter  postage 
to  one  cent.  This  attracted  much  attention  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  will  again  be  pressed  by  him  in  the  Forty- 
Eighth  Congress.  His  speeches  on  American  shipping, 
American  citizenship,  and  in  opposition  to  the  increase  of 
our  military  force,  were  also  listened  to  with  great  interest. 
TVmong  more  local  measures  proposed  or  earnestly  advocated 
by  him,  was  one  for  the  construction  of  iron  and  stone  piers, 
to  be  paid  for  by  a  small  percentage  of  customs  collected, 
and  another,  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building  for 
government  use  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  which  had  been 
long  pending,  and  which  was  passed  successfully  near  the 
close  of  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Congress. 
He  is  a  valuable  Member  of  Congress  for  Brooklyn,  always 
mindful  of  her  interest,  and  helpful  to  all  the  causes  that 
need  and  deserve  help.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  addition  to  his 
long  labors  as  a  journalist,  has  published  but  little;  three 
or  four  public  orations,  a  fine  poem  on  the  American 
fiag,  and  five  or  six  of  his  speeches  in  Congress,  constitute 
the  whole  of  his  works  thus  far  given  to  the  public;  but  he 
is  understood  to  be  preparing  a  work  on  "The  Early 
Settlers  and  Prominent  Men  of  our  Colonial  and  National 
History.''  Horace  Greeley  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of 
him  for  "Barnes'  Fortieth  Congress.''  Personally,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson is  a  genial  gentleman,  and  interesting  and  pleasant 
companion,  full  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence,  and  possess- 
ing a  wide  range  of  general  as  well  as  special  culture. 


Among  the  othev  journalists  and  publishers,  etc.,  of  Kings 
county,  we  may  mention: 

Louisa.  Wendt,  of  1532  Pacific  st.,  who,  after  finishing 
studies  in  connection  with  Mr.  G.  B.  McCloskey,  a  nephew 
of  Henry  J.  McCloskey,  late  editor  of  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
started  a  paper,  The  Brooklyn  Barb,  which,  not  proving  as 
decided  a  financial  success  as  was  anticipated,  was  aban- 
doned; then  entered  in  the  commission  business  (dry  goods), 
in  which  pursuit  he  is  still  engaged. 

George  H.  Rowe,  159  Meserole  ave.,  local  editor  Oreen- 
point  Daily  Star,  1873;  born  in  N.  Y.,  1847;  prominently 
identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a  32d  Degree 
Member  of  the  N.  Y.  Consistory;  belonging  to  all  the  Scottish 
Rite  bodies  of  Brooklyn;  and  also  of  Mecca  Temple,  of  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  was 
formerly  connected  withthe  Newark  Daily  Journal,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times. 

Thomas  B.  Sidebotham,  Jr.,  391  and  393  Fulton  st.,  print- 
ing and  publishing,  established  in  1871;  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Beview,  established  in  1873;  and  contractor  for  city 
and  county  printing. 

Gayloed  Watson,  278  Pearl  st.,  near  Beekman,  N.  Y., 
is  the  publisher  of  various  maps,  etc.,  and  of  The  Handbook 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Guide  to  Emigration; 
compiled  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D.,  1883. 
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Among  printers: 

Michael  King,  446  Grand  st.,  printer;  was  established  1870; 
was  member  of  East  River  Engine  Co.,  No.  170,  N.  Y. 
Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

Charles  H.  McIlvaine,  274  Hooper  st.,  book  and  job 
printer,  established  1866,  in  N.  Y. ;  Lieut.  47th  Regiment, 
National  Guard. 

Andrew  H.  Rome,  377  Fulton  st.,  job  printer,  established 
1848,  cor.  Cranberry  and  Fulton  sts. ;  printed  Walt  Whitman's 
first  edition  of  Leaves  of  Orass,  also  published  The  Index, 
weekly,  three  years. 

John  Woehr,  Jr.,  60  Bergen  st.,  printer,  established  1876, 
under  the  name  of  The  Brooklyn  Printing  Co.,  from  an  out- 
fit costing  $3.75,  which  has  gradually  increased  to  its  present 
large  extent. 

Among  booksellers  and  stationers: 

Henry  Thorpe,  454  Sackett  st.,  bookseller;  born  in  Eng- 
land, 1847;  resident  of  Brooklyn  since  1861;  established  1870, 
at  84  Nassau  st.,   N.  Y.      Pres.  L.  I.  Forester  Club;    Sec. 


Fountain  Gun  Club,  and  Sec.  L.  I.  Sportsman's  Association- 
contributor  to  sporting  papers  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Walton." 

James  P.  Rappelyea,  Mansion  House,  Brooklyn;  stationer- 
57  Maiden  Lane.. 

Walter  John  Weedon,  133  Myrtle  ave.  and  90  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.,  books  and  stationery;  born  in  England;  came  to 
United  States  1865;  established  in  Brooklyn,  1869;  annual 
sales,  $40,000. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ventres,  dealer  in  Bibles,  books  and  stationery, 
63  Court  St. ;  established  his  business  at  that  place  in  ISBg' 
and  by  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  customers,  has 
extended  his  sales  very  greatly,  covermg  large  portions  of 
several  states;  his  specialties  are  Sunday-school  helps,  Bible- 
texts  and  picture  cards  for  all  seasons  and  birthdays. 

David  S.  Holmes,  89  Fourth  st.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.;  station- 
ery, music,  and  musical  instruments;  estabUshed  1849,  in 
New  York;  removed  to  his  present  location  in  1859;  one  of 
the  most  extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Brooklyn 
E.  D. 


JOHN    T.    RUNCIE, 


The  Eastern  District  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  num- 
bers among  its  "  old  inhabitants  "  none  more  enterpris- 
ing, or  more  respected,  than  the  gentleman  whose 
portrait  is  presented  on  the  opposite  page.  Fifty  years 
ago,  a  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  came 
to  the  then  Village  of  Williamsburgh,  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  especially  of  cigars.  In 
this  he  continued  until  1849,  when  he  entered  upon  the 
real  estate  and  brokerage  business,  and  prosecuted  it 
with  that  degree  of  judgment  and  success  which  enabled 
him,  in  1860,  to  retire  from  its  active  duties  with  a 
handsome  competence.  For  a  brief  time,  in  1847,  and 
again  in  1853,  he  also  held  the  position  of  Postmaster 
in  Williamsburgh,  discharging  its  duties  with  fidelity 
and  acceptability  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  business,  Mr.  Runcie 
has  been  largely  identified  with  the  public  interests  of 
the  Eastern  District — more  particularly  with  its  street 
railroads  and  ferries.  In  1859,  he  (with  the  Hon.  Ira 
Buckman)  inaugurated  the  plan  for  the  Grand  street  and 
Newtown  R.  R.;  and,  despite  powerful  political  opposi- 
tion and  maneuvering  in  behalf  of  a  rival  scheme, 
secured  a  charter  and  completed  it.  Of  this  road,  which 
formed  a.  much-needed  and  direct  route  to  Calvary 
Cemetery,  Mr.  Runcie  was  president,  until  1868,  when 
ill-health  led  him  to  withdraw  from  its  management 
and  interests. 


When,  some  ten  years  since,  the  lease  of  the  Gtrand 
street  ferry  having  expired,  it  was  not  renewed  because 
of  a  dispute  between  the  Dock  Commissioner  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  rent  therefrom,  Mr.  Runcie,  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  interests  of  the  Eastern  District,  drafted  and 
(with  the  help  of  Hon.  Charles  L.  Lyon)  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature,  which  broke  the 
"  dead-lock,"  by  forcing  the  Comptroller  to  sell  the 
franchise  of  the  ferry  for  a  term  of  ten  years — under 
which  lease  the  ferry  is  at  present  run. 

In  1875,  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery  being  in  a  bad  con- 
dition, financially  and  otherwise,  Mr.  Runcie  was  chosen 
a  trustee.  Upon  him  soon  devolved  the  duties  of  man- 
aging trustee,  and  finally  those  of  the  Comptrollership.. 
His  experience  in  the  management  of  employees,  his 
strict  methods  of  business,  his  abilities  as  an  organizer, 
together  with  his  social  and  political  influence,  soon 
produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution.  Order  emerged  from  confusion,  solvency 
from  bankruptcy,  and  a  large  floatiiig  debt  was  sensibly 
reduced— placing  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery  in  the  front 
rank  of  similar  institutions,  as  regards  prosperity  and 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Runcie  lost  his  wife,  by  death,  many  years  ago ; 
and  his  son  William  J.  Runcie  is  a  prosperous  merchant 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  more  extended  sketch  of  Mr. 
Runcie  will  be  found  on  page  608. 
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AN  efficient  military  organization  is  necessary 
to  every  government,  not  only  as  a  pro- 
tection from  external  hostilities  and  invasion, 
but  also  to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  its  laws 
andtlie  preservation  of  good  order.  In  actual  war- 
fare, our  government  depends  somewhat  upon  its  small 
regular  army,  but  more  upon  volunteers  for  its  defense. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  power  of  the  nation  lies  dormant, 
but  the  knowledge  that  it  can  be  called  forth  tends 
strongly  to  repress  mob  violence  and  to  secure  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  The  military  system  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  States  and 
assumes  only  to  act  where  all  are  concerned.  The 
militia  includes  all  the  arms-bearing  citizens  of  the 
republic,  who,  in  time  of  need,  may  be  called  to  its 
defense.  Congress  has  the  power  to  "  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions," 
while  to  the  separate  States  is  reserved  "  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers,  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 


The  militia  is  essentially  a  State  Institution,  so  rec- 
ognized by  the  Constitution,  while  the  regular  army 
remains  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  general 
government.  Though  the  entire  militia  of  the  State  is 
liable  to  military  service,  it  is  undesirable  that  a  large 
portion  should  be  permanently  organized  or  under  con- 
stant training,  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  small  number 
should  be  kept  in  training  and  discipline,  ready  for  any 
emergency  that  might  suddenly  arise;  in  the  cities  they 
are  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  police,  while  their 
presence  maintains  good  order  and  prevents  lawlessness. 
A  force  of  10,000  men  in  this  State  has  proved  suf- 
ficient, and  these  are  located  in  the  cities  where  their 
assistance  is  most  likely  to  be  required.  In  every  in- 
stance, where  the  New  York  State  National  Guard  was 
called  on  by  the  State  authorities  or  the  National 
pvernment,  it  responded  promptly  and  effectively. 
"  ■^P'^'l)  1861,  New  York  State  sent  eleven  regiments 


of  her  National  Guard,  more  than  seven  thousand  offi- 
cers and  men,  to  the  threatened  National  Capital;  in 
addition,  six  regiments  of  the  State  Militia  volunteered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  served  honorably  for 
three  years;  more  than  five  thousand  officers  for  volun- 
teer regiments  were  furnished  by  the  Militia  of  this 
State.  In  1862  and  '63,  twenty -six  regiments,  N.  G.,  S. 
N.  Y.,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land; some,  returning,  quelled  the  draft  riots  in  New 
York;  in  1864,  ten  regiments  were  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  for  a  hundred  days;  in  1864  and 
'65,  the  National  Guard  stood  on  duty  on  the  frontier 
against  threatened  raids  from  Canada,  and  protected 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens.  Fortunately, 
since  the  war,  there  has  been  little  occasion  to  call 
upon  the  National  Guard,  still  they  are  the  pride  of  the 
State  for  their  public  spirit  and  discipline. 

The  supreme  command  of  the  State  Militia  is  vested 
in  the  Governor,  ex-offioio,  who  appoints  his  staff  and 
commissions  the  officers  of  the  force,  after  their  elec- 
tion. 

The  National  Guard,  State  of  New  York.— The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  of  April  30,  1777,  ordained  that  the  militia 
at  all  times,  hereafter,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  shall  be 
armed  and  disciplined  and  in  readiness  for  service. 

Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  4,  1786,  provides  for 
the  organization  of  the  militia  :  Each  company  of  infantry 
to  consist  of  11  officers,  and  not  less  than  sixty-five  privates; 
each  company  of  horse  of  11  officers,  and  forty  horsemen; 
each  company  of  artiUery  of  17  officers  and  44  men.  Four 
companies  of  infantry  to  constitute  a  battalion,  and  two 
battalions  a  regiment;  each  regiment  to  have  two  light  in- 
fantry companies  as  flank  companies.  Four  regiments  to 
form  a  brigade,  commanded  by  a  brigadier-general,  and  one 
troop  of  horse  and  one  company  of  artillery  attached  to  each 
brigade.    The  whole  to  be  divided  into  two  divisions. 

Act  passed  April  17,  1854,  organizes  the  State  in  eight 
military  divisions,  each  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
four  brigades;  each  brigade  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  four  regiments;  each  regiment  to  be  of  eight  companies, 
to  which  may  be  added  two  flank  companies  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  light  artillery  or  riflemen,  and  one'section  of  flying 
artillery, 
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Act  passed  April  23,  1863,  directs  the  organized  militia  to 
be  known  hereafter  as  the  National  Guard,  and  to  consist  of 
eight  divisions,  thirty-two  brigades,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  regiments  and  battalions,  and  such  number  of  batteries, 
troops  or  squadrons  as  may  be  formed  according  to  law,  but 
empowers  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  increase  this  force  in 
case  of  war,  invasion,  etc. 

Act  passed  April  25,  1866,  directs  that  the  National  Guard 
should  not  exceed  50,000  enlisted  men,  except  in  case  of  war, 
invasion,  etc. 

Act  passed  May  6,  1868,  provides  that  the  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  should  not  exceed  30,000  enlisted  men,  except 
in  case  of  war,  invasion,  etc. 

Act  passed  May  8,  1869,  reduces  the  strength,  except  in 
time  of  war,  invasion,  etc.,  to  20,000  enlisted  men. 

Act  passed  April  80,  1875,  creates  an  inspector  of  rifle 
practice  for  each  regiment. 

Act  passed  May  18,  1878,  leaves  the  number  of  divisions 
discretionary  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  authorizes 
the  organization  of  separate  companies. 

Act  passed  April  23,  1883,  fixes  the  aggregate  force  of  the 
National  Guard  in  time  of  peace  to  be  no  less  than  10,000, 
nor  more  than  15,000  enlisted  men;  a  regiment  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  10  companies,  with  3 
field  and  7  staflE  officers  and  11  non-commissioned  staff  offi- 
cers; a  battalion  to  consist  of  not  more  than  six  nor  less  than 
four  companies,  with  2  field  and  4  staflE  officers  and  11  non- 
commissioned staflf.  Companies  are  each  to  consist  of  18 
officers  and  not  less  than  31  nor  more  than  64  privates. 
Batteries  are  each  to  consist  of  3  commissioned  and  13  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  2  drummers,  and  not  less  than  48 
nor  more  than  93  privates.  A  Gatling  gun  battery  shall  con- 
sist of  3  commissioned  and  13  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
1  trumpeter,  not  less  than  32  nor  more  than  84  privates. 

December  31,  1883,  the  National  Guard  consists  of  forty 
separate  companies  of  infantry,  of  one  battalion  of  infantry 
of  four  companies,  of  fifteen  regiments  of  infantry  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  companies,  of  seven  batteries  of 
artillery;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  companies  or- 
ganized in  eight  brigades,  and  these  in  four  divisions; 
armed,  the  infantry  with  the  Remington  breech-loading  rifle, 
calibre  50,  and  the  artillery  with  three-inch  steel  guns, 
twelve-pounder  mountain  howitzers,  twelve-pounder  field 
howitzers,  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  guns,  and  Gatling 
guns. 

By  the  consolidation  of  the  National  Guard  in  Jan.,  1882, 
the  Fifth  Brigade  became  the  Third  and  the  Eleventh  was 
made  the  Fourth. 

Second  Division,  National  Guard,  State  of  New  York, 
Head-quarters,  49  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  L.  Molineux  joined  the  Brooklyn  City  Guard  (Co.  G, 
13th  Regt.)  in  1854.  In  1861,  he  joined  the  7th  ;  was  promi- 
nent in  the  formation  of  the  23d,  and  afterwards  its  Lieut. - 
Colonel;  was  Brigade  Inspector  and  helped  to  re-organize  the 
11th  Brigade.  In  August,  1862,  he  raised  the  159th  N.  Y. 
Vols,  as  Lieut. -Colonel;  in  October,  was  commissioned  Colo- 
nel ;  took  part  in  Banks'  expedition  in  Louisiana ;  was 
wounded  in  the  face  at  Irish  Bend,  April  14,  1863  ;  in  July 
was  appointed  Asst.  Inspector-General  on  Gen.  Franklin's 
StaflE ;  subsequently  Provost-Marshal  General  and  Commis- 
sioner to  Exchange  Prisoners ;  in  1864,  he  was  Military  Com- 
mander of  the  La  Fourohe  District,  and  later,  had  command 
of  all  the  forces  north  of  the  Red  river;  afterwards  was  with 
Sheridan  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  promoted  Brig.-General 
for  gallantry  at  Fisher's  Hill,  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek  ; 
in  1865,  held  command  at  Savannah,  and  in  June  was  made 
Military  Commander  of  Northern  Georgia  ;   was  brevetted 


Major-General  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  services."  He 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
an  original  director  of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  His 
labors  in  behalf  of  military  instruction  in  schools  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  his  method  in  many  schools.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Major-General  August  30, 1868;  of  2d  Div.,  May,  1884. 

Brig. -Gen.  Christian  T.  Christensen,  Third  Brigade,  Com- 
manding Second  Division  Sept.  17,  1883,  to  May,  1884.  First 
Lt.,  1st  N.  Y.  Vol.  Inf.,  April  33,  1861 ;  Aide-de-Camp  to 
Brig. -Gen.  Phelps,  August  5,  1861;  Capt.,  1st  N.  Y.  Vols., 
Nov.  5,  1861;  Aide-de-Camp  to  GJen.  Wool,  Dec.  31,  18G1; 
Prov.  Mar.  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  April  9,  1863; 
Maj.  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  Gen.  Wool,  July  17,  1863 ;  Asst. 
Adj. -Gen.,  Dept.  East,  March  11,  1863;  on  duty  in  oflSce  of 
Secretary  of  War,  Sept.  18,  1863  ;  Lt.-Col.  and  Asst.  Adj.- 
Gen.,  Military  Division  of  West  Mississippi,  May  11,  1864; 
honorably  discharged,  July  22,  1865;  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S. 
Vols.;  Major,  13th  Regt.,  July  17,  1879;  Lt.-CoL,  Dec.  19, 
1879;  Brig.-Gen.,  July  12,  1880. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  Henry  Storey,  Inspector.  Lt.-Col.  Herbert  S. 
Jewell,  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice.  Lt.-Col.  John  Y.  Culyer, 
Engineer.  Lt.-Col.  Albert  E.  Lamb,  Judge- Advocate.  Lt.- 
Col.  J.  Lester  Keep,  Surgeon.  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Arthur, 
Quartermaster.  Lt.-Col.  William  B.  Overton,  Commissary 
of  Subsistence.  Maj.  Robert  Herbert,  Aide-de-Camp.  Maj. 
Walter  K.  Rossiter,  Aide-de-Camp.  Col.  Henry  T.  Chapman, 
Jr.,  Supernumerary  Officer,  attached  to  duty  with  StafE  as 
A.  D.  C.  And  Third  and  Fourth  Brigades,  and  the  Third 
Battery  of  Artillery. 

Third  Brigade,  Head-quarters,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Col  James 
McLeer,  Fourteenth  Regiment,  Commanding  Third  Brigade 
since  September  17,  1883.  Lt.-Col.  William  J.  Denslow,  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General.  Maj.  Philip  Ferdinand  Kobbe,  In- 
spector. Maj.  Howard  Ackerman,  Inspector  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice. Maj.  M.  Frederick  Christensen,  Ordnance  OflScer. 
Maj.  George  Washington  McNulty,  Engineer.  Maj.  William 
C.  Beecher,  Judge-Advocate.  Maj.  James  Watt,  Surgeon. 
Maj.  Edwin  R.  Trussell,  Quartermaster.  Maj.  Gustave  A. 
Jahn,  Commissary  of  Subsistence.  And  Thirteenth  and 
Fom-teenth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  and  the  Seventeenth 
Sepai'ate  Company. 

Fourth  Brigade,  Head-quarters,  49  Court  sti-eet,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.— Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  H.  Brownell,  Commanding.  Private, 
Co.  E,  47th  Regt.,  Oct.  12,  1869;  Corp.,  Nov.  20, 1871;  Sergt., 
July  24,  1873  ;  2d  Lieut.,  May  13,  1873  ;  1st  Lieut.,  Jan.  30, 
1874;  Capt.,  Oct.  10,  1874;  Maj.,  Dec.  23, 1874;  Lt.-Col,  Dec. 
29,  1875  ;  Col.,  Sept.  5,  1877  ;  Brig.-Gen.,  Sept.  5,  1881.  Lt.- 
Col.  Charles  N.  Manchester,  Asst.  Adj.-Gen.:  Private,  1st  R. 
L  Cavalry,  fall  of  1861;  2d  Lieut.,  Sept.  37,  1861;  Capt.,  June 
21,  1862;  Maj.,  2d  R.  I.  Cavalry,  Jan.  19,  1863;  Lt.  Col.,  June 
32, 1863;  resigned  July  11, 1863;  Lt.-Col.  and  Asst.  Adj.-Gen., 
11th,  now  4th  Brigade,  June  16,  1879.  Maj.  Gustave  A. 
RouUier,  Inspector.  Maj.  Morris  B.  Farr,  Inspector  of  Eifle 
Practice.  Maj.  Harrison  B.  Moore,  Ordnance  Officer.  Maj. 
Richard  H.  Poillon,  Engineer.  Maj.  Wm.  W.  Goodrich, 
Judge-Advocate.  Maj.  Joel  W.  Hyde,  Surgeon.  Maj.  David 
S.  Babcock,  Jr.,  Quartermaster.  Major  ChflEord  L.  Middle- 
ton,  Commissary  of  Subsistence.  Capt.  William  T.  DeNyse, 
Aide-de-Camp.  And  Twenty-third,-Thirty-second  and  Forty- 
seventh  Regiments  of  Infantry. 

The  Second  Division,  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  existed  since  the  institution  of  the  Mihtia- 
Formerly,  the  district  comprised  the  counties  on  Long  Island 
and  the  five  counties  north  of  New  York,  and  included  the 
5th,  6th,  7th  and  11th  Brigades.  But  a  new  district  was 
made,  leaving  Kings.  Queens  and  Suffolk  counties  m  tne 
District  of  the  Second  Division,  including  the  5th,  6th  ana 
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nth  Brigades;  the  district  of  the  5th  and  11th  Brigades  was 
Kioes  county,  and  of  the  6th,  the  counties  of  Queens  and 
Suffolk.  In  the  consolidation  of  the  National  Guard,  the 
3d  and  4th  Brigades  were  assigned  to  Kings  county.  Maj. 
Gen.  Aaron  Ward,  of  Sing  Sing,  commanded  the  Second 
Division  until  1858,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Har- 
manus  B.  Duryea  (of  whom  an  extended  sketch  will  be 
found  elsewhere),  previously  in  command  of  the  5th  Brigade. 
Itt  1869,  Gen.  Duryea  resigned,  and  Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Wood- 
ward was  appointed. 

After  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard,  the  Second 
Division  leaped  into  new  life  and  activity.  Gen.  Woodward 
is  an  old  militiaman.  In  1854,  he  joined  Co.  G.  of  the  13th, 
and  served  as  private,  Corporal,  Sergeant  and  First  Sergeant; 
was  elected  2d  Lieut.,  Feb.  13th,  1861;  Captain  of  Co.  E., 
Kov.  13th,  1861;  Lieut. -Colonel,  June  35th,  1863;  Lieut. -Col. 
of  the  23d,  Feb.  5th,  1863;  Colonel  of  the  13th,  Mar.  38d, 
1863;  and  was  appointed  Major-General  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion March  24th,  1869.  He  went  out  with  his  regiment  when 
it  was  called  out  by  the  government. 

The  Third  Brigade  (the  5th  prior  to  1883)  was  formed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Second  Division.  Until  1863,  it  was 
the  only  Brigade  in  Brooklyn,  and  comprised  the  13th,  14th, 
28th  (formerly  73d)  and  70th  Regiments;  the  first  three  were 
infantry;  the  last  named  comprised  three  companies  of 
artillery  and  five  of  cavalry;  it  has  since  been  disbanded  and 
the  2d  (cavalry)  Regiment  and  a  battalion  of  artillery  formed 
from  the  old  organization,  were  for  a  short  time  attached  to 
the  Brigade.  Previous  to  1858,  Maj. -Gen.  H.  B.  Dui-yea  com- 
manded the  5th  Brigade,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Brig.  -Gen. 
Philip  S.  Crooke  (a  biographical  sketch  is  given  elsewhere), 
until  his  resignation  in  1870.  His  successors  in  command 
were :  Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.  Fowler,  of  the  14th;  Col.  Cropsey, 
senior  Colonel  of  the  Brigade;  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  S.  Dakin 
(of  whom  more  extended  mention  is  rhade  hereafter);  Brig.- 
Gen.  James  Jourdan,  Jan.,  1876. 

The  Thirteenth  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.*— In  1847,  the 
State  resolved  upon  a  thorough  re-organization  of  the  militia, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  brigades  and  regiments,  and  place  the 
citizen  soldiery  on  a  military  basis.  Under  this  re-adjustment 
the  13th  Regiment  was  organized  on  the  5th  of  July,  1847, 
with  Abel  Smith  as  Colonel,  Edwin  Beers  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  John  H.  Gaus  as  Major.  The  companies  were : 
Right-flank,  company  of  light  artillery,  Brooklyn  City 
Guard,  Capt.  J.  N.  Ohiey;  Co.  A,  Pearson  Light  Guard, 
Capt.  J.  J.  Dillon;  Co.  B,  Washington  Horse  Guard,  Capt.  J. 
McLeer;  Co.  0,  Brooklyn  Light  Guard,  Capt.  Charles  Mor- 
rison; Co.  D, Williamsburg  Light  Artillery,  Capt.  Lewis;  Co.  E, 
Williamsburg  Light  ArtiUery,  Capt.  Hanfprd;  Co.  F,  Oregon 
Guard,  Capt.  Walsh;  Co.  G,  Washington  Guards;  and  Co. 
H,  Jefferson  Guai-d,  Capt.  Willys.  The  companies  at  this 
time  had  different  uniforms,  one,  at  least,  wearing  the  dress 
of  the  old  Continentals.  The  City  Guard  (Capt.  R.  V.  W. 
Thome,  now  deceased)  wore  red  coats,  and  the  City  Light 
Guard,  white  coats.  The  Continentals  were  commanded  by 
Captain  Burnett. 

After  a  few  year's,  the  German  companies  from  Williams- 
burg were  detached,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Regiment. 

The  Thirteenth,  among  other  troops,  was  called  out  June 
*i  1854,  to  assist  in  quelUng  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
'anatio  who  called  himself  the  "Angel  Gabriel,"   and   it 
reMered  effective  service  in  restoring  order. 
(J     ^^^'  t^'^re  was  a  Division  Encampment  at  Kingston. 

en.  H.  B.  Duryea  commanded  the  Brigade  (including  the 
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Thirteenth),  and  Gen.  Aaron  Ward,  the  Division,  which  was 
composed  of  militia  from  several  counties.  In  1858,  the  gray 
uniform  was  adopted,  and  the  Regiment  made  its  first  parade 
in  the  new  dress  at  the  celebration  of  the  introduction  of  water 
into  Brooklyn,  on  the  37th  of  April,  1859.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies, which  refused  to  adopt  the  gray,  withdrew  from  the 
Regiment,  which  comprised  at  this  time  the  Artillery,  Capt. 
Richard  Thorne;  Co.  A,  Capt.  John  Sullivan;  Co.  B,  Capt. 
Oliver  Cotter;  Co.  C.  Capt.  Joseph  S.  Morgan;  Co.  E,  Capt. 
B.  G.  Edmonds;  and  the  left-flank  company,  Capt.  Charles 
Bethon;  in  all  about  four  hundred  men  on  the  rolls.  Col. 
Smith  still  commanded,  with  Robert  B.  Clark  as  Lt.-Col.,  and 
Elbert  Willetts,  Major. 

In  1860,  Co.  B  was  consolidated  with  Co.  C,  and  Co.  B 
of  the  14th  Regiment  (the  celebrated  drill  company  of 
the  city)  was  transferred,  and  became  Co.  B  of  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment.  The  command  then  comprised  eight  companies 
in  a  good  state  of  drill  and  discipline  and  fully  equipped, 
including  knapsacks  and  overcoats.  During  all  this  period, 
the  organization  occupied  the  armory  at  the  corner  of  Henry 
and  Cranberry  sti-eets,  subsequently  used  by  the  Gatling 
Battery,  and  now  given  over  to  commercial  purposes. 

During  the  exciting  times  immediately  preceding  the  out- 
break ol  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Regiment  was  several 
times  assembled  secretly  to  assist  the  police  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. In  April,  1861,  occurred  what  was  characterized  as  the 
' '  Navy  Yard  Scare."  Captain  (afterwards  Commodore)  Foote, 
then  in  command  of  the  yard,  communicated  to  Mayor  Powell 
his  belief  that  an  organized  attempt,  by  rebel  sympathizers  in 
New  York,  would  be  made  to  burn  the  government  property. 
Captain  Foote  had  but  eighty  men,  the  attack  was  feasi- 
ble, and  the  assailants  could  have  readily  escaped.  The 
Mayor  stationed  a  thousand  policemen  near  the  Yard  and 
the  principal  ferries,  and  the  militia  (including  the  13th) 
were  under  arms.  The  preparations,  thus  promptly  and 
eflfectually  made,  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  sympathizer's. 

Immediately  upon  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  75,000 
men,  the  13th  unanimously  tendered  its  services;  and,  on  the 
33d  of  April,  1861,  the  Regiment,  600  strong,  left  the  armory 
on  Cranberry  street  for  the  seat  of  war.  Over  300  were  left 
behind,  owing  to  lack  of  equipments,  who  joined  their  com- 
rades about  two  weeks  later.  Embarked  on  a  steamer,  the 
Regiment  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  reported  to  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler,  and  was  quartered  in  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
militia  regiments  of  New  York  left  in  the  following  order  : 
the  7th  on  the  19th;  the  6th,  13th,  and  71st  on  the  31st,  and 
the  13th  (the  fifth  in  succession)  on  the  33d. 

It  remained  in  Baltimore,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  its 
three  months'  term  of  service,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Dix, 
then  in  command  at  Baltimore,  who  made  an  appeal  in  per- 
son, it  remained  a  fortnight  longer,  and  until  the  demoi'ali- 
zation  consequent  upon  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  had 
passed  away.  During  its  absence,  a  relief  guard  of  Co.  G 
had  been  formed,  which  became,  subsequently,  the  nucleus 
of  the  33d  Regiment.  On  the  return  of  the  Regiment  in  July, 
this  guard  turned  out  to  receive  it.  Capt.  (afterwards  Col.) 
Everdell  commanded  the  escort,  and  the  welcome  was  mag- 
nificent and  hearty.  A  collation  was  served  at  the  Park 
Barracks,  New  York,  the  site  of  the  present  Post-office, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Common  Council  Committee. 
Lt.-Col.  Robert  B.  Clark  was  in  command,  and  the  Regiment 
still  comprised  eight  companies. 

Many  of  its  officers  and  men  then  and  later  entered  the 
Volunteer  service,  and  it  is  said  that  the  13th  furnished  a 
larger  number  of  officers  from  its  ranks  than  any  militia  or- 
ganization, except  the  7th.  One  eatire  company  of  the  51st 
N.  r.  Vols.  (Col.  Ferrero)  was  recruited  by  Capt.  Samuel  H. 
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Sims,  formerly  Lt.  in  Co.  B.  Col.  Abel  Smith  raised  the 
87th  New  York,  and  was  killed  by  accident  while  superin- 
tending the  organization.  Capt.  Joseph  Morgan,  of  Co.  C, 
afterwards  became  Col.  of  the  90th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  in  which 
Capt.  John  Sullivan,  of  Co.  A,  was  a  Captain.  Capt.  Morgan 
also  raised  and  commanded  the  148th  N.  Y.  Vols.  John 
Manly  was  made  Captain  in  the  159th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  and  was 
killed  at  Irish  Bend,  La.  The  3d  N.  Y.  Vols.,  Col.  Abel 
Smith,  Jr.;  5l8t  N.  Y.,  139th  N.  Y.,  79th  N.  Y.  (Highlanders), 
47th  N.  Y.,  5th  N.  Y.  Artillery,  and  37th  N.  Y.,  were  indebted 
to  the  13th  for  many  excellent  officers.  Maj.  John  H. 
"Walker,  of  Rankin  Post  10,  G.  A.  R.,  was  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  Co.  D,  by  Gen.  Scott,  and  made  an  officer  in  the 
Regular  Army.  But  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  names  ia 
detail.  At  least  600  of  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
13th  entered  the  army  and  navy  and  served  their  country 
with  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Col.  Smith,  Lt.-Col.  R.  B.  Clark 
was  elected  Colonel,  with  John  B.  Woodward  as  Lt.-Col., 
and  S.  K.  Boyd  as  Major.  May  2,  186J,  the  Regiment  again 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Baltimore,  where,  after  a  march  of  four  miles,  it 
encamped  just  outside  of  Fort  McHenry.  The  camp  was 
christened  "Camp  Crescent."  June  6th,  four  companies  of 
the  Regiment  embarked  for  Fortress  Monroe,  thence  to  Nor- 
folk. The  remaining  four  companies,  which  left  Baltimore 
June  7th,  went  direct  to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  the  entire 
Regiment,  a  few  days  later,  arrived  at  Suffolk,  Va.  Here  it 
was  brigaded  with  the  2d,  4th,  and  25th  N.  Y.,  and  the  1st 
Del.,  Gen.  Max  Webber,  commanding,  relieving  veteran 
regiments,  which  were  sent  at  once  to  the  Peninsula.  The 
country  around  was  held  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  duty 
was  both  arduous  and  fraught  with  danger.  The  camp  at 
Suffolk  was  called  "  Camp  Crooke,"  after  the  commander  of 
the  5th  (N.  Y.)  Brigade,  General  Philip  S.  Crooke,  recently  de- 
ceased. It  formed  a  part  of  the  extreme  left  wing  of 
McClellan's  army,  and  rendered  very  effective  and  valuable 
service.  At  a  review  by  Gen.  Dii,  commanding  the  Corps, 
accompanied  by  Gen.  Mansfield,  the  Division,  and  Gen. 
Webber,  the  Brigade  Commander,  Gen.  Dix  complimented 
the  organization  as  a  "superior  Regiment."  Picket  duty 
and  the  usual  accessories  of  war,  except  actual  collision  with 
the  enemy,  occupied  the  time  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service,  when,  on  August  31st,  the  men  turned  their 
faces  homeward,  and  again  received  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Again,  in  June,  1863,  and  for  the  third  time,  the  Regiment 
was  called  into  active  service,  and,  with  other  New  York 
militia,  was  hurried  to  the  front.  Col.  John  B.  Woodward 
was  in  command,  with  W.  A.  McKee  as  Lt.-Col.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  militia  organizations  in  Pennsylvania  enabled 
veteran  regiments  to  go  to  the  immediate  front,  and,  al- 
though no  one  of  them  was  under  fire,  their  service  was  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  Union  cause.  They  had  many 
weary  marches,  and  suffered  privations  hard  for  unseasoned 
troops  to  bear.  The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, at  Gettysburg,  and  their  final  retirement  across  the 
Potomac,  rendered  the  services  of  the  miUtia  no  longer  in- 
dispensable, and,  in  consequence  of  the  draft  riots  in  New 
York,  in  July,  1863,  the  13th  was  ordered  home,  and  during 
August  did  guard  duty  in  the  city  while  the  draft  proceeded, 
preventing  further  outbreak. 

In  1866,  Col.  Woodward  was  succeeded  by  Col.  James 
Jourdan,  late  commanding  the  Second  Division.  He,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Thomas  S.  Dakin,  in  1869, 
and  upon  the  latter's  election  as  Brigadier-General,  Lt.-Col. 
Frederick  A.  Mason  was  chosen  Colonel.  In  1870,  Philip  H. 
Briggs  (Inspector-General  on  the  Staff  of  Governor  Grover 


Cleveland)  was  Lt.-Col.;  Edward  S.  Daniell,  Major,  and 
Samuel  Richards  (late  Asst.  Adj. -Gen.  of  the  Second  Division) 
Adjutant.  The  Drum  Corps  Association  was  organized  in 
1869. 

Col.  Jourdan  was  re-elected  in  February,  1872.  The  last 
parade  from  the  old  armory  took  place  at  the  Prospect  Park 
Parade-ground,  October  12,  1875,  with  a  review  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  Regiment  was  mustered  and  in- 
spected in  its  present  armory,  comer  of  Hanson  place  and 
Flatbush  avenue,  on  October  26th  of  that  year. 

Lt.-Col.  Briggs  was  elected  Colonel  ia  Jan.,  1876,  vke  Gren. 
Jourdan,  elected  Commander  of  the  Fifth  Brigade.  Capt. 
Harry  H.  Beadle  was  elected  Lt.-CoL,  and  WiUiam  R.  Syme, 
for  some  time  Adjutant,  was  made  Major.  Lt.  WiUiam  A. 
McKee  succeeded  Major  Syme  as  Adjutant. 

Since  the  war,  the  Regiment  has  rendered  some  practical 
duty  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  was  ordered  out  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  lynching  of  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Van 
Voorhis,  a  popular  builder  of  South  Brooklyn.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Orange  riots  in  New  York,  July  12,  1871,  it  was 
called  into  service  to  repress  disorder  in  Brooklyn,  and  was 
then  sent  to  New  York,  where  it  assisted  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  until  relieved  by  Gen.  Shaler,  of  the  First  Division. 
When  the  duties  consequent  upon  the  terrible  catastrophe  at 
the  Brooklyn  Theatre  (December,  1876)  had  nearly  exhausted 
the  police,  the  13th  volimteered  its  services,  and  remained  on 
guard  at  the  Morgue,  and  the  buildings  on  Adams  street, 
where  the  remains  of  the  burned  were  collected. 

On  July  23,  1877,  the  Regiment  was  ordered  under  arms  by 
the  Governor,  together  with  all  the  State  troops,  and  the 
prompt  action  of  Governor  Robinson,  undoubtedly,  preserved 
the  State  from  the  devastation  which  befell  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  in  the  destructive  railroad  riots  of  that  year. 

Col.  David  E.  Austen  was  commissioned  July  13,  1877.  He 
was  a  national  guardsman  of  long  experience,  having  en- 
listed in  Co.  H,  7th  Regiment,  in  February,  1859,  accompany- 
ing that  Regiment  in  its  campaign  at  the  opening  of  the  war. 
In  Nov.,  1862,  he  was  elected  First  Lieutenant,  Co.  I,  47th 
Regiment,  and  was  made  Adjutant,  August,  1868  (promoted 
while  crossing  the  Long  Bridge);  Captain  of  Co;  I,  March, 
1864 ;  Major,  October,  1865  ;  lieutenant-Colonel,  January, 
1868 ;  and  Colonel,  May  9,  1868,  which  position  he  retained 
until  his  election  to  the  command  of  the  13th.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1863,  he  accompanied  the  47th  Regiment  to  Vu-ginia, 
in  response  to  the  call  of  the  government.  He  was  relieved 
at  his  own  request  Dec.  3,  1883,  and  was  succeeded  in  com- 
mand by  Gen.  A.  C.  Barnes,  April  20,  1884. 

Lieut.  George  A.  Phelan  was  Adjutant  of  the  13th  on  the 
accession  of  Col.  Austen,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  Henry 
D.  Stanwood.  The  latter  resigned,  and  was  followed  by 
Lieut.  Cyrus  A.  Hubbard;  and,  at  the  decease  of  Lieut.  Hub- 
bard, the  present  Adjutant,  George  B.  Davis,  was  selected. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  appointed  Chaplain  in 
March,  1878.  Among  Mr.  Beecher's  predecessors  were  Rev. 
Edward  Taylor,  Rev.  J.  Halstead  CarroU,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hemy 
M.  Storrs.  In  May,  1876,  Brevet-Col.  Horatio  C.  King  was 
elected  Major.  In  June  was  commenced,  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  Plymouth  Church,  the  recruiting  for  Co.  G,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Plymouth  Company,  the  largest  of  the 
companies,  and  Capt.  W.  L.  Watson,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of 
the  RebeUion,  was  elected  Captain  in  July,  1878.  An  import- 
ant acquisition  was  made,  also,  in  the  selection  of  the 
"veteran"  Harvey  B.  Dod  worth,  m  September  of  the  same 
year,  as  band-master,  which  position  he  stiU  holds. 

May  15,  1879,  a  parade  and  review,  by  Maj.-Gen.  Alexander 
Shaler,  commanding  the  First  Division,  were  had  in  Madison 
Squai-e  Garden,  New  York,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of 
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the  Eeeiment.  on  May  23d,  on  its  ever  memorable  trip  to  Mon- 
treal Canada,  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  birth- 
'  J  T  '  The  reception  by  our  Canadian  neighbors  was  unprece- 
dentedly  enthusiastic  and  hospitable.  The  Regiment  partici- 
pated in  the  sham-battle  and  the  grand  review  by  the 
Governor-General  (the  Marquis  of  Lome)  and  the  Princess 
Louise,  and  the  banquet  tendered  the  officers  at  the  Windsor 
House'  at  which  the  Governor-General  presided,  will  long 
be  remembered  for  the  generous  utterances  of  the  speakers 
respectively,  concerning  the  cordial  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
A  magnificent  flag— one  side  Canadian,  the  other  American, 
the  gift  of  the  ladies  of  Montreal— is  treasured  with  peculiar 

pride.  ,     .    , 

In  July,  1879,  Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.  C.  T.  Christensen  was  elected 
Major  wee  King,  appointed  Judge  Advocate  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  E.  L.  Molineux,  11th  (now  4th)  Brigade,  and  subse- 
quently Lt.-Col.,  vice  Beadle,  honorably  discharged.  Capt.  J. 
Frank  Dillont  (Co.  F)  was  chosen  Major  and  subsequently  Lt.- 
Col.,  and  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

October  15th,  1881,  it  started  for  Yorktown;  remained 
three  days,  eliciting  the  warmest  praise  for  completeness  as  a 
militia  organization. 

Attached  to  the  Regiment  is  a  fine  cadet  corps,  now  num- 
bering over  seventy  members,  mainly  from  the  Polytechnic 
and  Adelphi  academies. 

A  Veteran  Association,  formed  about  ten  years  ago,  has 
proved  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Regiment.  Its  past  commanders 
were;  Col.  Henry  Heath,  Gen.  J.  B.  Woodward,  Col.  Adam 
T.  Dodge,  and  Col.  Willoughby  Powell.  Its  present  officers 
are;  Frederick  A,  Baldwin,  Col.;  Michael  Chauncey,  Lt.-Col. ; 
Smith H.  Wing,  Major;  Henry  R.  Darby,  Adj.;  William  H. 
Welsh,  Quartermaster;  and  Burdett  S.  Oakes,  Commissary. 
It  usually  parades  with  the  Regiment  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, and  accompanied  it  to  Montreal,  Boston  and  Yorktown. 
hi  this  body,  and  also  in  the  Regiment  proper,  there  are  many 
war  veterans. 

Present  status  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment— Ten  companies. 
Third  Brigade,  Second  Division.    Armory  at  corner  of  Flat- 
bush  avenue  and  Hanson  place,  Brooklyn. 
Qolmd,  Alfred  C.  Barnes,  April  30,  1884.   (See  page  878). 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Theodore  B.  Gates,  May  10,  1881 ;  Bvt. 
Major-Gen,,  May  33,  1881;  Lt.-Col.,  30th  mil.   (80th  N.  Y. 
vols.),  June  15th,  1861;  Col.  Sept.  29,  1863;  res.  Nov.  34,  1864; 
Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.,  U.  S.  vols.,  March  36,   1865.     First  Lt.  and 
Paymaster,  30th  mil.,  Sept.  11, 1854; Cap.  andEng.,  30th mil., 
Dec,  5, 1854;  Maj.,  May  19,  1855;  Lt.-Col.,  June  15,  1861;  Col., 
Sept.  29,  1862;  res.  Nov.  34,  1864;  Maj.-Gen.,  5th  Div.,  Feb. 
6,  1867;  res.  March  26,  1873;  Lt.-Col.,  13th  Regt.,  May  10, 
1881. 
Major,  WiUiam  H.  H.  Tyson,  May  10,  1881. 
Adjutant— First  lAmtenant,  George  B.   Davis,    Sept.   3, 
1880, 

Qmrtermaster— First  Lieutenant,  J.  Fred  Ackerman,  July 
23, 1880;  Bvt.  Capt.,  Dec.  13,  1880. 

Commissary  of  Subsistence— First  lAeutenant,  Lewis  M. 
Reed,  June  18, 1883. 

Surgeori-Major,  James  J.  Terhune,  April  33, 1883. 

Assistant  Surgeon— First  lAeutenant,  Chas.  E.  De  La 
Vergne. 

Chaplain-Captain,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Feb.  8,  1878. 
^^pectorofRiflePractice-Captain,  Theodore H.  Babcock, 

March  10, 1881. 

Captains-Wmiam  L.  Watson,  July  8, 1878,  Co.  G.    George 

1SS1  *^'  ^"^*  ^^'  ^^'^^'  ^°-  ^-  Edward  Fackner,  Aug.  13, 
T"'  ^^'-  Major,  Oct.  26,  1881,  Co.  E.  William  J.  Collins, 
Aifr  12,  1881,  Co.  A.    Charles  P.  Kretchsmar,  July  5,  1882, 


Co.  H.  Frank  B.  S.  Morgan,  June  8,  1883,  Co.  C.  William 
H.  Courtney,  Aug.  3,  1883,  Co.  F.  William  A.  Brown,  Feb., 
1884,  Co.  B.  David  M.  Demarest,  Co.  D.  J.  DeMandeville, 
Co.  I. 

F^rst  Lieutenants— A.  Fuller  Tomes,  December  5,  1878,  Co. 
G.  John  T.  Jennings,  Co.  B.  William  Kerby,  June  17,  1881, 
Co.  E.  Chas  T.  Snow,  Co.  K.  Chas.  O.  Davis,  Co.  A.  Rus- 
sell Benedict,  Co.  H.  Samuel  W.  Smith,  Co.  C.  Robt.  L. 
Sillman,  Co.  T. 

Second  Lieutenants — Samuel  T.  Skinner,  Mar.  3,  1879,  Co. 
G.     Chas.  W.  Held,  Co.  B.     Chas.  Bradshaw,  Co.  A.     Henry 
J.   Jordan,   Mar.   29,   1883,   Co.   K.     Geo.  W.  Hunt,  Co.  C. 
C.  F.  Stagg,  Co.  I.     Charles  W.  Topping,  Co.  E. 
Sergeant- Major,  William  F.  Seymour. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant,  Chas.  Werner. 
Com.  Sergeant,  H.  P.  Smith. 
Ordnance-Sergeant,  Jas.  McNevin. 
Hospital  Steward,  Chas.  G.  Curtis. 
Color  Sergeants,  Hey  ward  Smith,  W.  L.  Conley. 
Drum  Major,  Edward  Mclntyre. 
Band  Master,  Harvey  B.  Dod worth. 
Right  General  Guide,  Arthur  Genns. 
Left  General  Guide,  W.  Rooh. 

The  Fourteenth  Regiment,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,is  an  old  mil- 
itia regiment,  first  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Chasseurs,  organ- 
ized in  1846,  with  Gen.  Philip  S.  Crooke  of  Flatbush,  its  first 
Colonel;  he  was  succeeded  Jan.,  1853,  by  Col.  Jesse  C.  Smith, 
and  he  by  Col.  Alfred  M.  Wood.  Like  the  other  old  regiments 
it  was  composed  of  separate  companies,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  uniform,  and  it  was  not  until  1861,  that  a  common 
uniform  was  adopted;  i.  e.,  the  red  zouave  dress,  in  which 
the  regiment  won  such  renown,  and  from  which,  and  its 
valor,  it  received  its  popular  name  in  the  civil  war,  "red- 
legged  devils."  The  14th  has  a  glorious  record  of  service  dur- 
ing the  late  sectional  struggle;  having  early  won  a  reputation 
for  gallantry  and  intrepidity,  it  was  always  put  in  the  front 
when  any  arduous  or  dangerous  duty  was  to  be  done;  thus 
it  lost  heavily.  It  enlisted  for  three  years  as  the  84th  N.  Y. 
Vols. 

It  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  from 
May  to  July,  1861,  and  took  part  in  the  following  battles: 
Bull  Run,  Falmouth,  Spottsylvania C.  H.,  Aug.  22,  Rappahan- 
nock Station,  Sulphur  Springs,  Gainesville,  Groveton,  Manas- 
sas Plains,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg Port  Royal,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Run, 
Wilderness,  Laurel  Hill,  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  besides  many 
skirmishes.  On  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service  the  ori- 
ginal members  (except  veterans)  were  mustered  out,  and  the 
veterans  and  recruits  transferred  to  the  5th  New  York 
Volunteers.  ^    ^     , 

Colonels-A.  M.  Wood,  dis.  Oct.  18,  1862.  E.  B.  Fowler 
(Bvt  Brig  -Gen.,  U.  S.  V.),  mustered  out  June  1st,  1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonels-^.  B.  Fowler,  promoted  Col.,  Oct. 
24,  1862.  W.  H.  De  Bevoise,  dis.  May  11,  1863.  Robert  B. 
Jordan,  mustered  out  June  1,  1864. 

Jfajors-James  Jourdan,  dis.  Jan.  3,  1862.  Wm.  H.  De 
Bevoise,  promoted  Lt.-Col.,  Oct.  34,  1863.  C.  T  Baldwin, 
dis.  Dec.  34,  1862.  R.  B.  Jordan,  promoted  Lt.-Col.,  June  2d, 
1863.     H.  T.  Head,  mustered  out  June  1,  1864. 

Adjutants-n.  T.   Head,   promoted  Maj.; 
John  Vliet,  mustered  out  June  1,  1864.  „  .,, ,   j.     -, 

Surgeons-3^.  L.  Farley  (Bvt.  Lt-Col.,  U  S  V.),  dis^  June 
10,  1863.  David  Larrabee,  dis.  March  16,  1864.  O.  Smith, 
mustered  out  June  1,  1864.  ,  .    ,,      ,,  m    iqpq 

Captains-A.  B.  Jordan,  promoted  Maj.,  March  19  1863. 
J  W  Redding,  mustered  out  June  1,  1864.  G.  B.  Mallery, 
killed  in  battle.     I.  Uflenddl  (Bvt.  Maj.,  U.  S.  V.), 


June  28,   1863. 
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out  June  1,  1864.  David  Myers,  died  Sept.  25,  1862.  Chas. 
B.  Toby,  res.  Feb.  1,  1863.  T.  A.  Burnett,  mustered  out  June 
1,  1864.  C.  F.  Baldwin,  promoted  Maj.,  Oct.  34,  1862.  W.  M. 
Baldwin  (Bvt.  Maj.,  U.  S.  V.),  mustered  out  June  1,  1864. 
W.  L.  B.  Stears,  res.  Dec.  11,  1861.  A.  G.  A.  Harwickle,  dis. 
Sept.  29,  1863.  Jas.  H.  Jordan,  dis.  Jan.  13,  1863.  W.  A.  Ball, 
mustered  out  June  1,  1864.  G.  Plass,  dis.  Nov.  10,  1863.  S. 
Mandeville,  mustered  out  June  1,  1864.  J.  McNeil  (Bvt.  Maj., 
U.  S.  v.),  mustered  out  June  1,  1864.  A.  W.  H.  Gill  (Bvt. 
Maj.,  U.  S.  v.),  dis.  March  12,  1863  (prisoner  of  war).  C.  H. 
Morris,  dis.  Jan.  18,  1863.  W.  F.  TwibUl,  mustered  out.  G. 
S.  Elcock,  mustered  out  June  1,  1864.  W.  M.  Bennett,  res. 
June  30,  1861.  G.  R.  Davey,  killed  in  battle,  Aug.  29, 
1863. 

Immediately  after  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  the  14th 
was  placed  upon  a  war  footing;  vacancies  among  officers  and 
in  the  ranks  were  filled  so  quickly  that  on  April  18,  1861,  the 
Regiment  was  reported  to  head-quarters  as  ready  to  march  to 
the  front.  Until  May  18,  it  remained  in  Brooklyn,  awaiting 
orders;  by  this  time  the  Government  declined  to  receive  any 
more  militia  regiments,  accepting  only  such  organizations  as 
enlisted  for  three  yeaxs  or  the  war.  Accordingly  the  com- 
panies of  the  14th  were  assembled  in  camp  at  Fort  Greene, 
and  terms  of  enlistment  into  the  U.  S.  service  proposed  to 
them,  which  were  enthusiastically  received,  and  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  May  18,  1861,  eight  companies  of  the  line 
and  an  Engineer  Corps  (aggregating  825  officers  and  men), 
under  command  of  Col.  Alfred  M.  Wood,  started  for  Wash- 
ington, amidst  great  enthusiasm.  They  wei-e  encamped  on 
Meridian  Hill,  two  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  they  were  regularly  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service,  May  33,  by  Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  as  the  84th  Regt., 
N.  Y.  Vols.  A  detachment  from  the  Regiment  was  among  the 
first  to  cross  into  Virginia.  July  2,  the  regiment  crossed  the 
Potomac  and  camped  near  Arlington  House,  where  two  com- 
panies were  added,  making  a  total  of  960  men,  and  the  14th 
was  assigned  to  the  Brigade  of  Gen.  Andrew  Porter.  It  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  and  suffered  severe 
loss.  Col.  Wood  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  afterward 
exchanged  and  honorably  discharged,  Sept.  28.  The  Regi- 
ment, under  Lt.-Col.  E.  B.  Fowler,  participated  in  the  ad-- 
vance  upon  Munson's  and  Hall's  Hills;  afterwards  went  into 
winter  quarters  on  Upton's  Hill,  until  the  Spring  of  1862. 
April  16  it  marched  to  the  Rappahannock,  before  Frede- 
ricksburg, and  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Through  the  Sum- 
mer, the  14th  was  on  the  march  much  of  the  time,  following 
the  enemy  and  repelling  attacks.  Aug.  38  occurred  the  sharp 
battle  of  Grovelon,  near  Gainesville,  in  which  Col.  Fowler, 
Col.  (then  Capt.)  McLeer,  and  Lt.  Schurig  were  severely 
wounded,  and  Surg.  Farley  was  taken  prisoner;  Aug.  30  was 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  which  the  Regiment  suffered 
severely.  The  capture  of  South  Mountain  followed,  Sept.  14, 
where  the  Regiment  lost  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged; 
three  days  later  it  was  again  badly  cut  up  on  Antietam 
Creek;  after  several  months  of  marching  and  skirmishing,  it 
crossed  the  Rappahannock,  Dec.  12,  1863,  under  heavy  lire; 
fighting  was  continued  for  three  successive  days.  Dec.  23  the 
Regiment  returned  to  camp  at  Belle  Plains,  and  Col.  Fowler 
returned  to  command.  Feb.  24,  1863,  a  handsome  stand  of 
colors,  sent  from  Brooklyn,  was  presented  to  the  Regiment. 
Apr.  9,  the  Corps  under  Gen.  Reynolds  was  received  by  Pre- 
sident Lincoln.  Apr.  27,  The  14th  assisted  in  crossing  the 
Rappahannock  at  Port  Royal  and  driving  the  enemy  from 
their  entrenchments.  May  2,  4  and  5,  occurred  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  where  the  14th  was  on  the  right  of  the  line. 
It  was  continually  in  active  service  and  pushed  northward  to 
Gettysburg,  where  it  took  part  iu  the  engagements  of  July  1, 


2  and  3,  losing  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged.  The  Regi- 
ment then  returned  to  Virginia,  and  through  the  Summer 
Fall  and  Winter  of  1863,  was  marched  from  place  to  place 
in  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan  Valleys.  May  4,  1864 
the  Regiment  left  Culpepper,  on  the  memorable  Campaign  of 
the  Wilderness.  May  6,  orders  came  for  every  available  man 
to  proceed  to  the  front.  Col.  Fowler  reported  to  Gen.  "War- 
ren 383  officers  and  men  fit  for  duty.  On  the  8th  the  Regiment 
lost  sixty-five  men,  near  Spottsylvania  C.  H. ;  Lieut. 
Schurig  was  wounded  in  the  arm;  on  the  10th,  61  oflBcersand 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  Gen.  Rice  and  Lieut.  Eae 
killed,  and  Capt.  Baldwin  and  Adj.  Vliet  wounded.  May  32, 
1864,  came  the  orders  that  those  of  the  14th  who  had  en- 
listed in  1861  should  be  honorably  discharged  and  return 
home;  those  who  had  enlisted  later  were  transferred  to  the 
5th  N.  Y.  Veteran  Vols.,  and  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
selves. The  returning  regiment  was  most  heartily  wel- 
comed with  roar  of  cannon  and  cheers  of  the  multitude,  ex- 
pressing Brooklyn's  pride  in  the  "fighting  14th." 

After  the  war  the  Regiment  was  reorganized.  Col.  Fowler 
remained  in  command  until  1873,  when  Col.  McLeer  was 
commissioned. 

Lt.-Col.  Schurig  was  a  member  of  the  14th  long  before  the 
civil  war;  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  he  enlisted  with  his 
old  Regiment  and  went  to  the  front  as  4th  Serg.  of  Co.  H; 
was  afterwards  promoted  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  to 
be  1st  Lieutenant.  He  was  with  the  14th  in  all  its  engage- 
ments, except  when  wounded  and  in  hospital;  his  first  wound 
(in  the  breast)  was  received  at  Groveton  in  1863,  but  he 
returned  to  the  front  as  soon  as  recovered.  At  Laurel  Hill, 
while  the  14th  made  a  desperate  charge  on  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, he  was  shot  through  the  arm,  which  had  to  be  amputa- 
ted at  the  shoulder.  After  the  war,  he  rejoined  the  14th  and 
served  as  Lieutenant,  Captain,  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  Register  on  the  RepubUcan  ticket;  two 
yeai-8  later  he  was  nominated  for  County  Treasm-er,  but  was 
not  elected.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  this  District.  He  died  in  June,  1883,  and 
was  buried  with  military  honors. 

Present  status  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment— Ten  com- 
panies. Third  Brigade,  Second  Division.  Armory  at  corner 
of  North  Portland  avenue  and  Auburn  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Colonel,  James  McLeer,  June  6,  1873  (see  page  867);  Brevet 
Capt.,  N.  Y.  S.  vols. ;  1st  Lt.,  Co.  C,  14th  Regt.,  May  27, 1865; 
Quartei-master,  14th  Regt.,  Sept.  9, 1867;  Major,  Aug.  16, 1869; 
Lt.-Col.,  Nov.  7,  1870;  Col.,  June  6,  1873;  Commanding  3d 
Brigade  since  Sept.  17,  1883. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  HaiTy  W.  Michell,  Oct.  39,1883;  Pxivate, 
14th  N.  Y.  S.  militia  (84th  N.  Y.  vols.),  April  18, 1861;  Corporal, 
Aug.  1,  1861;  Serg.,  Nov.  1,  1861;  3d  Lt.,  Feb.  11, 1863;  IstLt., 
July  27,  1863;  honorably  discharged  March  13,  1865;  Capt., 
May  35,  1865;  Major,  14th  Regt.,  Mar.  35,  1875;  Lt.-Col., 
Oct.  39,  1883. 

Major,  Selden  C.  Clobridge,  Oct.  39,  1883;  Private,  Co.  G., 

115th  N.  Y.  vols.,  Aug.,  8, 1862;  Corp.,  Aug.,  1862;  Serg.,  Jan. 

15,  1863;  1st  Lt.,  April  29,  1865;  discharged  (loss  of  right  ai-m), 

June  5,  1865;  Brevet  Major,  N.  Y.  S.  vols.;  Adj.,  14th  Eegt., 

.  May  1,  1878;  Major,  Oct.  39,  1883. 

Quartermaster— First  Lieutenant,  Alexander  Barnie,  Jr., 
Feb.  11,  1876. 

Commissary  of  Submtence— First  Lieutenant,  Alexander 
R.  Samuels,  July  1,  1873. 

Surgeon— Captain,  James  L.  Farley,  Sept.  5,  1864;  Brevet 
Colonel. 

Assistant  Surgeon— Captain,  George  E.  Fowler,  June  4, 
1877. 

Chaplain— Captain,  J.  Oratnel  Peck,  May  33, 1882.  ^ 
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Imector  of  Rifle  Praetice— Captain,   Edwin  S.  Browe, 

June  17, 1878. 

Captaivs-John  McNeill,  Aug.  27,  1863;  Brevet  Major,  Co. 
H.  Ramon  Cardona,  July  17,  1865,  Co.  I.  Benjamin  S. 
Steen,  Not.  22,  1872,  Co.  C.  Augustus  D.  Limberger,  Mar. 
11  1879,  Co.  D.  Joseph  E.  K.  Barlow,  Mar.  33,  1880,  Co.  B. 
William  V.  Peaoon,  Co.  F.  William  "Wendell,  April  11,  1881, 
Co.  G.    John  J.  Dixon,  Co.  A. 

First  lAeutemnts— John  Cutts,  Dec.  17,  1872,  Co.  H.  Has- 
sell  Nutt,  July  26,  1876,  Co.  I.  John  J.  Dixon,  Mar.  39,  1878, 
Co.  C.  James  M.  White,  Sept.  3,  1879,  Co.  B.  William  F. 
Morris,  AprQ  27, 1881,  Co.  K.  John  H.  Curran,  May  36,  1883, 
Co.  E.  Owen  Lewis,  June  19,  1883,  Co.  D.  G.  Edward  Ben- 
net,  Co.  G. 

Second  Lieutenants— Petev  Erick  Erickson,  Mar.  9,  1876, 
Co.  G.  Peres  A.  Packard,  Mar.  39,  1878,  Co.  C.  John 
F.  York,  Sept.  16,  1879,  Co.  H.  Adolph  L.  Kline,  Jan.  33, 
1882,  Co.  E.    Austin  O.  Crane,  Apr.,  1884,  Co.  I. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Regiment,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  was  organ- 
ized in  1860,  with  Michael  Bennet,  Colonel,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded, at  his  resignation  in  1864,  by  David  Bokee,  and  in  1865 
by  Caspar  Urban.  In  1869  Major  Burger  was  elected  Colonel. 
The  Regiment  was  ordered  April  21,  1861,  to  march  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  it  arrived,  under  Col.  Michael  Ben- 
nett, eight  days  later;  was  quartered  in  the  Capitol  building; 
participated  in  the  advance  into  Virginia,  built  "  Fort  Ben- 
net"  and  several  redoubts;  did  guard  duty,  and  was  mustered 
out  Aug.  5,  1861,  many  of  the  men  then  enlisting  in  the 
volunteer  service.  It  was  again  ordered  out  in  1863,  but  did 
not  leave  Brooklyn.  June  16,  1863,  the  Regiment  was  ordered 
to  Hanisburgh  Pa. ;  was  held  in  reserve  at  Gettysburgh,  and 
gammoned  home  by  the  Governor  on  account  of  the  Draft 
riots  in  New  York,  with  Lt.  Col.  Bokee  in  command;  July 
22,  the  Regiment  was  mustered  out,  Lt.-Col.  Scht-pper  being 
in  command.  Col.  Caspar  Urban  was  afterwards  mustered 
in  as  Colonel.    It  has  since  been  disbanded. 

When  the  old  70th  disbanded,  that  portion  which  was  cav- 
alry formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Second  Regiment  Cavalry.  N. 
G.  S.  N.  Y.,  under  command  of  Col.  Wm.  J.  Cropsey,  with 
about  400  men  in  the  regiment,  but  has  since  disbanded. 

The  Third  (Catling)  Battery  was  first  organized  as  Co. 
"A,"  1st  Battalion  Light  Artillery,  August  15th,  1864,  Brig.- 
Gen,  Jesse  C.  Smith,  then  commanding  the  11th  Brigade,  de- 
tailing Major  E.  O.  Hotchkiss,  of  his  staff,  to  organize  it, 
and  that  officer  remained  in  command  for  some  time  after.  It 
was  armed  with  howitzers,  and  made  its  first  public  parade 
in  New  York  City  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  lament^^d 
President  Lincoln. 

MajorHotchkiss  was  succeeded  by  1st  Lt.  Joseph  S.  Amoore. 
In  1868  Capt.  Amoore  resigned.  Ist  Lt.  Ira  L.  Beebe  was 
elected  Captain,  who,  early  in  1870,  was  appointed  upon  the 
2d  Division  Staff  as  Chief  of  Artillery,  giving  place  to  1st 
Lt.  Wm.  H.  H.  Beebe,  but  the  latter  subsequently  resigned, 
and  1st  Lt.  Julius  P.  Simons  was  elected  Captain,  who  re- 
Hgned  in  1872,  and  Capt.  Ira  L.  Beebe  was  re-elected  to  the 
Captamoy.  During  this  time  the  organization  was  quartered 
in  the  old  State  Arsenal  in  Portland  avenue,  the  site  of  the 
present  14th  Regiment  Armory.  In  May,  1875,  the  Battery 
Having  been  supplied  with  Gatling  guns  and  complete  horse 
equipments,  it  was  re-organized  into  a  Gatling  Battery,  and 
ranged  its  name  to  Oatling  Battery,  Eleventh  Brigade.  In 
etall  of  187.')  the  Battery  changed  its  quarters  to  the  old 
ty  Armory  in  Henry  street,  previously  occupied  by  the  13th 
RrilT  ',.  ^^P'-  ^"^^^  ''^i'^S  shortly  afterward  elected 
igaclier-Generalof  the  11th  Brigade,  was  succeeded  in  the 

ten?.?   ^.^''  ^'-  ^''^'^^-  Edwards.     Tne  Battery  served 
"Mmg  the  railroad  labor  riots,  July,  1877. 


About  Jan.  1st,  1878,  the  name  of  the  Battery  was  changed 
by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  to  "  Battery  N;"  Jan. 
1st,  1883,  its  name  was  again  changed  to  Third  Battery,  and 
it  was  detached  from  the  11th  Brigade  and  attached  to  the  2d 
Division. 

Capt.  John  A.  Edwards  resigned  in  1883,  and  1st  Lt.  Henry 
S.  Rasquin,  the  present  commandant,  was  elected  in  May, 
1883,  to  the  Captaincy.  In  March,  1883,  the  City  Armory 
having  been  sold,  the  Battery  was  quartered  in  Gothic  Hall, 
Adams  st.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  19th,  1883,  it  was  swept  by 
fire,  and  in  a  short  hour  the  Battery  was  again  homeless. 
Since  then  the  organization  has  met  and  drilled  in  the  14th 
Regiment's  Armory,  by  kind  permission  of  Col.  McLeer.  Al- 
though made  heartily  welcome  by  the  14th  Regiment,  the 
Battery  is  necessarily  crippled  in  its  efficiency,  through  hav- 
ing no  fixed  quarters  of  its  own;  but  its  prospects  are  good 
for  soon  being  provided  for  in  this  respect,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Kings  County  having  recently  purchased  a 
plot  of  ground  on  Dean  st.,  between  Washington  and  Grand 
avenues,  over  100  feet  square,  for  the  erection  of  an  Armory 
for  the  command. 

The  present  commandant,  Capt.  Henry  S.  Rasquin,  was 
elected  May  23,  1883,  having  previously  been  1st  Lt.  and  Ser- 
geant since  his  enlistment  as  private  in  1877.  He  was  made 
Serg.,  Sept.  39th,  1878;  1st  Lt.,  June  30th,  1881;  Capt.,  May 
33,  1883.  To  his  popularity  and  indefatigable  energy  is  in  a 
large  measure  due  the  present  creditable  efficiency  and  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  command,  numbering  70  men. 

First  Lieutenant,  William  W.  Hanold,  was  elected  Sept.  3d, 
1883,  from  Co.  D.,  13th  Regiment.  In  U.  S.  Navy  from  1865 
to  1871;  Private,  Gatling  Battery.  Nov.  15,  1875;  Corp.,  Feb. 
17th,  1876;  Serg..  March  4th,  1878;  3d.  Lt.  Co.  D.,  13th  Regt., 
Dec.  10th,  1879;  1st  Lt.,  Nov.  30th,  1880;  1st  Lt.,  3d  Battery, 
Sept.  3d,  1883.  His  forte  is  the  howitzer  drill,  many  of  the 
movempnts  therein  executed  having  been  introduced  by  him, 
based  upon  experience  gained  in  this  branch  of  artillery  while 
in  the  United  States  naval  service. 

Second  Lieutenant,  William  N.  Toshach,  is  also  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Battery,  having  been  elected  to  the  Lieutenancy 
in  1884. 

Assistant  Surgeon — First  Lieutenant,  Charles  P.  W.  Mer- 
ritt,  3d  Battery,  July  30th,  1883. 

The  armament  of  this  Battery  is  4  13-pound  mountain 
howitzers;  4  Gatling  guns,  calibre  50;  71  Remington  carbines, 
calibre  50;  and  9  artillery  sabres.  A  new  uniform,  consisting 
of  white  helmet,  scarlet  coat  and  regulation  trousers,  was 
adopted  by  the  Battery  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  first  worn 
in  April. 

The  Fourth  (formerly  Eleventh)  Brigade  was  organized 
Dec.  31 ,  1861,  by  Jesse  C.  Smith,  who  was  elected  its  General. 

The  Brigade  comprises  the  33d  and  47th  Regiments,  and 
the  33d  Regiment  BattaUon  (organized  in  place  of  the  dis- 
banded 53d).  It  originated  in  the  necessities  of  the  war.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Bull  Run  disaster,  1861,  companies  of 
Home  Guards  sprang  into  existence  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
The  33d  and  47th  Regiments  were  organized  entirely  from 
companies  of  home  guards,  which  had  been  called  together 
by  the  disasters  at  the  front.  The  first  commander  was  Gen. 
Jesse  C.  Smith,  from  1861  till  1868.  In  1863  he  took  the 
greater  part  of  the  Brigade  to  Pennsylvania,  when  that  State 
was  threatened  with  invasion.  In  1868  Col.  J.  V.  Meserole, 
of  the  47th  was  unanimously  elected  in  his  stead.  Gen. 
Meserole  joined  the  7th  Regiment  June  14th,  1855,  and  served 
seven  years  as  private,  corporal  and  sergeant.  In  1861  he 
took  command  of  Co.  A,  47th  Regiment,  then  forming;  was 
elected  Colonel  of  the  47th  in  March,  1863.  He  commanded 
the  regiment  both   times  when  it  was  called  into  active 
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service.  After  holding  command  for  about  eight  years,  Gen. 
Meserole  resigned  in  January,  1876,  followed  by  Brig. -Gen. 
Ii-a  L.  Beebe,  March  16, 1876;  Brig.-Gen.  Edward  L,  Molineux, 
June  10th,  1879,  and  Brig.-Gen.  W.  H.  Brownell,  Sept.  5th, 
1881. 

Twenty-Third  Regiment,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.— After  the  de- 
parture of  the  old  13th  from  Brooklyn  to  the  seat  of  war  in 
April,  1861,  a  number  of  friends  of  Co.  G.,  known  as  the 
Brooklyn  City  Guard,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  families  of  its  absent  members,  and  of  making  themselves 
proficient  in  military  service.  This  movement  was  followed, 
May  1st,  by  a  meeting  in  Gothic  Hall,  at  which  a  company 
was  organized  for  the  purposes  above  stated,  and  to  act  as  a 
substitute  for  Co.  G.  in  the  protection  of  the  city;  hence  its 
name.  Relief  Ghiard,  Co.  O.,  ISth  Regt.  Its  officers  were: 
Wm.  Everdell,  Jr.,  Capt.;  Thos.  Brooks,  1st  Lt.;  L.  D.  At- 
water,  2d  Lt. ;  John  M.  Pratt,  Ord.  Sergt.  A  gray  uniform 
was  adopted,  Gothic  Hall  was  secured  for  drills,  and  the 
name  of  City  Guard  Reserve  was  soon  after  assumed.  Other 
companies  of  Home  Guards  sprang  into  being,  and  a  desire 
for  a  regimental  organization  was  soon  manifested.  A  com- 
naittee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  reported  the  exist- 
ence of  the  following  detached  companies,  comprising  some 
700  men:  BrooUyn  Grays,  Capt.  Blakslee;  City  Guard,  Capt. 
Bassett;  Carroll  Hill  Guards,  Capt.  Heath;  South  Brooklyn 
Independent  Guards,  Pres.,  N.  Lane;  Capt.  Bent's  Company; 
Union  Rifles,  Capt.  Morgan;  Guard  Lafayette,  Capt.  J.  H. 
Perry;  Union  Grays,  Capt.  Wylie;  Relief  Guard,  Co.  G,  13th 
Regt.,  Capt.  Everdell;  Washington  Home  Guard,  Capt. 
W.  H.  Crane;  Clinton  Guards,  Capt.  Noyes;  Ind.  Zouaves, 
Capt.  Slipper;  Excelsior  Guards,  Capt.  Beers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Guard  Reserve,  Jan.  6,  1863,  after 
the  question  of  a  regimental  organization  had  been  left  to 
the  commissioned  officers,  Capt.  Everdell  reported  that  the 
company  had  been  pledged  to  start  the  23d  Regiment. 
Messrs.  Farnham,  Pratt,  Titus,  and  Everdell,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  select  from  the  roll  a  permanent  committee, 
with  power  to  draft  a  plan  to  organize  the  28d  Eegiment, 
Eleventh  Brigade,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.  The  committee  proposed 
that  half  the  City  Guard  Reserve  should  form  Co.  A  of  the 
new  regiment,  that  Capt.  Beers'  Company  should  be  Co.  B, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Reserve  should  constitute  Co.  C; 
Jan.  20,  1862,  Co.  A  was  mustered  into  the  11th  Brigade, 
Gen.  Jesse  C.  Smith.  Capt.  Everdell  was  elected  first  Colonel 
of  the  regiment,  July  14,  1863,  res.  Oct.  10,  1868,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Col.  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  who  in  turn  resigned  in 
March,  1868,  when  Lt.-Col.  Rodney  C.  Ward  was  elected 
Colonel;  he  resigned,  and  was  placed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  upon  the  supernumerary  list;  Lt.-Col.  Partridge  was 
his  successor,  but  upon  his  resignation.  Col.  Ward  was  again 
elected  Colonel,  and  still  retains  command.  The  Regiment 
participated  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  July,  1863,  but  was 
not  organized  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  other  campaigns 
with  the  National  Guard.  During  the  labor  riots  of  July, 
1877,  Gov.  Robinson  ordered  out  a  portion  of  the  militia;  July 
22d,  orders  came  to  Col.  Ward  to  proceed  with  the  28d  to 
Hornellsville  as  soon  as  possible;  at  eight  in  the  evening,  the 
Regiment  marched  from  the  armory,  800  strong,  leaving  a  de- 
tachment to  follow  on  the  next  day,  under  Major  A.  C. 
Barnes.  The  command  arrived  in  Hornellsville  at  8. 15  P.M. , 
July  33,  was  stationed  in  and  around  the  station,  round- 
house and  yards,  guarding  railroad  property  against  the 
attacks  of  the  rioting  strikers;  it  took  out  the  first  train  that 
had  been  moved  east  for  several  days,  repelled  several  at- 
tacks, protected  track  repairers,  assisted  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  finally  restored  order,  without  the  necessity 
of  firing  at  the  rioters.     On  its  return  to  Brooklyn,  July  27, 


it  was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  citizens  with 
illuminations,  pyrotechnics,  welcoming  speeches  and  hearty 
handshakings.  Gov.  Robinson  thanked  the  Regiment  for  the 
service  it  had  done  the  State. 

The  23d  had  the  honor  of  opening  the  State  encampment 
at  Peekskill  in  July,  1883,  and  its  percentage  of  attendance 
was  85,  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  organiza- 
tion. 

Present  status  of  the  Twenty-Third  Regiment— Ten  com- 
panies. Fourth  Brigade,  Second  Division.  Armory,  Cler- 
mont avenue,  near  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Colonel,  Rodney  C.  Ward,  June  25,  1868;  Corp.,  7th  Regt., 
N.  Y.  S.  Mil.,  April  19  to  Jime  3, 1861;  Capt.,  13th,  N.  G.,  S.' 
N.  Y.,  May  28  to  Sept.  5, 1862;  Capt.,  33d  Regt.,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  V., 
June  18  to  July  33,  1868.  Private,  7th  Regt.,  Jan.  32,  I857'; 
Corp.,  1859;  Capt.,  13th  Regt.,  Dec.  31,  1861:  Capt.  23d  Regt.,' 
Jan.  30,  1863;  Maj.,  Oct.  24, 1863;  Lt.-Col.,  June  15, 1864;  Col., 
June  25,  1868;  res.,  but  placed  on  retired  list  by  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Dec.  26,  1879;  re-elected  Col.,  23d  Regt.,  March  8, 
1883. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  John  B.  Frothingham,  April  11,  1881; 
Brevet  Colonel,  June  22,  1883;  Private,  5th  Mass.  Vol.  Mil., 
three  months'  service.  May  to  July,  1861.  Private,  33d  Regt., 
Dec.  3,  1869;  Corp.,  March  4,  1870;  Sergt.,  Jan.  3,  1872;  Adj., 
April  6,  1874;  Maj.,  Jan.  10,  1880;  Lt.-Col.,  April  ll,  1881. 

Major,  Charles  S.  Fincke,  May  2,  1881;  Private,  33d  Regt., 
June  9,  1866;  2d  Lt.,  June  19,  1877;  1st  Lt.,  Feb.,  25,  1879; 
Capt.,  March  18,  1879;  Maj.,  May  2,  1881. 
Adjutant^First  I/ieutenant,  Henry  Stanwood. 
Quartermaster — First  Lieutenant,  Arthur  A.  Thompson, 
Sept.  18,  1883. 

Commissary   of  Subsistence — First   Lieutenant,   Richard 
Oliver. 
Surgeon — Major,  Edwin  A.  Lewis,  AprU  33, 1883. 
Assistant  Surgeon — First  Lieutenant,  Edward  S.  Bunker, 
February  3,  1880. 
Chaplain— Captain,  Charles  H.  Hall,  February  9,  1881. 
Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice,  William  H.  Greenland. 
CaptaiTis— Alfred  H.  Williams,  Dec.  6,  1873;  Brevet  Major, 
February  16,  1877,  Co.  G.     Darius  Ferry,  Jr.,  January  10, 
1876;  Brevet  Major,  November  6,  1879,  Co.  D.    Charles  E. 
Waters,  March  4,  1880,  Co.  K.    Arthur  B.  Hart,  March  8, 
1880,  Co.  A.     George  H.  Pettit,  April  6,  1880,  Co.  F.    Alexis 
C.  Smith,  October  16,  1882,  Co.  H.    Ezra  DeForest,  January 
29,  1883,  Co.  C.    Willard  L.  Candee,  October  17,  1883,  Co.  B. 
Eugene  W.  Burd,  Co.  E.    William  L.  Langley,  Co.  L 

First  Lieutenants— Usa-ahsUl  W.  Brigham,  August  3, 1881, 
Co.  F.  Harold  L.  Crane,  February  27, 1880,  Co.  G.  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  December  11,  1883,  Co.  D.  Curtis  P.  Davies, 
January  29,  1883,  Co.  C.     Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Co.  A. 

Second  Lieutenants— Aaron  G.  Perham,  April  19,  1880,  Co. 
G.     David  Moffatt,  Jr.,  July  11,  1881,  Co.  E.    Darwin  Ray- 
mond Aldridge,  December  29,  1881,  Co.  K.    George  L.  Fox, 
June  13,  1883,  Co.  F.     Fi-ancis  P.  Harron,  October  16,  1883, 
Co.  H.     John  S.  Shepherd,  December,  11, 1882,  Co.  D.    Fred- 
erick L.  Smith,  January  31,  1883,  Co.  A.    William  S.  Banta, 
January  39,  1883,  Co.  C.     Franklin  P.  Swazey,  February  19, 
1883,  Co.  B. 
Sergeant-Major,  James  M.  Rankin,  Jr. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant,  Chas.  A.  Fi'ost. 
Commissary-Sergeant,  Wheaton  B.  Despard. 
Ordnance-Sergeant,  Chas.  E.  Bryant. 
Hospital  Steward,  Wm.  E.  Spencer. 
Color-Sergeants,  Edward  Britton,  Geo.  H.  Thomas. 
Drum  Major,  Chas.  H.  Brown. 
Band  Master,  Felix  L  Eben. 
Right  General  Guide,  Geo.  H.  Schwacofer. 
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The  Forty-seventh  Regiment,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.— The  47th 
Eegiment  was  born  of  that  spirit  of  fiery  enthusiasm  which 
prevailed  during  the  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

Early  in  1863,  Gen.  J.V.  Meserole,  then  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  Fourth  Company,  7th  Regiment,  began  to 
agitate  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  militia  regiment, 
composed  of  residents  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn. 
Through  his  efforts  a  vigorous  organization  was  effected,  and 
he  was  commissioned  the  first  Colonel  on  the  mustering  of 
the  Regiment  into  the  State's  service— March  39,  1863.  Six 
companies  were  in  existence  at  this  time,  which  had  been  re- 
cruited mainly  in  the  various  churches,  and  had  been  drilled 
in  the  church  chapels,  stores,  and  other  places  of  the  district. 
After  the  organization  had  been  effected,  the  building  on 
Fifth  street,  known  as  the  Odeon,  now  the  Novelty  Theatre, 
was  used  as  an  armory.  It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  47th 
was  selected  out  of  compliment  to  Col.  Meserole,  as  he  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Fourth  Company  of  the  7th 
Eegiment. 

Col.  Meserole  found  very  earnest  coadjutors  in  the  work  of 
organization  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  Regiment,  in  the 
following-named  gentlemen  among  others:  George  Sangster, 
E.  R.  Young,  Ralph  W.  Kenyon,  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Fred- 
erick Scholes,  John  W.  Van  de  Water,  Charles  C.  Barnes, 
Henry  W.  Banks,  James  C.  Bloom,  Wm.  H.  Irwin,  Isaac  J. 
Geery,  Thomas  S.  Cooper  and  Truman  V.  Tuttle. 

In  May,  1863,  after  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Banks,  the  47th 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  defense  of  the  National  Cap- 
itol. The  field  and  line  officers,  at  this  time,  were  as  follows: 
Colonel,  J.  V.  Meserole;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  George  Sangs- 
ter; Major,  Edward  R.  Young;  Adjutant,  William  J.  Irwin; 
Surgeon,  Dr.  Dougherty;  Paymaster,  Orrin  M.  Beach;  Quarter- 
master, Frederick  Scholes;  Chaplain,  Rev.  E.  S.  Porter,  D.  D. 
Co.  A-Henry  W.  Banks,  Capt.;  J.  C.  Harding,  1st  Lt.;  J.  C. 
Bloom,  2d  Lt.  Co.  B— M.  A.  Tappen,  Capt. ;  C.  E.  Hunting- 
ton, 1st.  Lt.;  W.  L.  Foster,  3d  Lt.  Co.  C— J.  C.  Anderson, 
Capt.;  G.  H.  Sanford,  1st  Lt.;  J.  B.  Griffin,  3d  Lt.  Co.  D-T. 
S.  Cooper,  Capt.;  A.  H.  Rogers,  1st  Lt.;  H.  W.  Taylor,  2d  Lt. 
Co.  E-S.  B.  Murphy,  Capt.;  J.  J.  Suydam,  IstLt.;  E.  H. 
Fales,  2d  Lt.  Co.  F— R.  W.  Kenyon,  Capt. ;  H.  Irwin,  1st  Lt. ; 
H.  R.  Lee,  3d  Lt.  Co.  G— T.  T.  Betts,  Capt. ;  R.  C.  Stearns,  1st 
Lt.;  W.  J.  Taylor,  2d  Lt.  Co.  H— C.  B.  Morton,  Capt. ;  S.  T. 
Maddox,  1st  Lt.;  T.  K.  Chichester,  3d  Lt. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  among  the  residents  of 
Williamsburg  when  the  newly-organized  Regiment  took  their 
depai'ture  for  the  seat  of  war.  A  chronicler  of  this  event 
says;  "The  Regiment,  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying, 
got|into  line  on  Fifth  street,  on  May  30,  at  6  P.  M.,  and  at  the 
word  of  command  marched  cheerfully  away.  The  entire 
population  seemed  to  have  poured  into  the  streets  to  bid  them 
good-bye." 

The  47th,  haviag  traveled  all  night,  reached  Baltimore  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  June,  1863,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Washington,  and  stationed  at 
Fort  Ethan  Allen. 

The  Eegiment  did  duty  at  Alexandria,   at  Fairfax  Court 

m  ^^^  °^^^^  ^'*°®^  ^^  *'^°°*  °*  Washington. 

When  the  Draft  Riots  broke  out,  the  Regiment  returned 
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commanding  the  13th  Reg.,  was  Lt.  in  this  company.  During 
the  absence  of  the  Regiment  in  Virginia,  in  1863,  and  while 
the  Draft  Riots  were  progressing,  members  of  the  Regiment 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Brown  kept  guard  at  the  regi- 
mental armory,  and  also  did  duty  at  the  Atlantic  Docks,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city. 

The  Regiment  was  sent  to  do  garrison  duty  at  Fort  McHenry, 
in  Baltimore  Harbor,  thus  relieving  veteran  regiments,  who 
were  sent  to  participate  in  the  active  scenes  at  the  front.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  three  months'  service  the  Regiment  re- 
turned to  Brooklyn. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1863,  Gen.  Lee  was  in  Pennsylvania 
and  marching  upon  Harrisburg.  The  Regiments  of  the  N.  Y. 
N.  G.,  in  condition  to  move,  were  hurried  off  to  the  seat  of 
war.  The  47th  of  Brooklyn  belonged  to  Gen.  Jesse  C. 
Smith's  11th  Brigade.  Three  of  the  regiments  had  gone 
and  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harrisburg. 

During  this  period  the  command  had  been  quartered  in  the 
old  Odeon  building  on  Fifth  street,  but  the  Regiment  having 
outgrown  these  narrow  quarters,  a  site  was  selected  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  N.  Second  streets,  for  the  erection  of  an 
armory  building.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  imposing 
Masonic  ceremonies  on  July  14,  1864,  the  entire  3d  Div. 
parading  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

This  was  the  first  regimental  armory  erected  in  Kings 
county,  and  though  considered  commodious  at  that  time,  has 
for  many  years  been  entirely  inadequate  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Regiment. 

When  competitive  drills  were  first  advocated,  Col.  Meserole 
was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  idea,  and  accordingly  a 
friendly  contest  between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Regi- 
ment took  place  March  33,  1867. 

On  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Jesse  C.  Smith,  Col.  Meserole 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  11th  Brigade,  3d  Div., 
and  May  9, 1868,  David  E.  Austen  was  commissioned  Col.  to 
succeed  him. 

On  the  retirement  of  Col.  Meserole  from  the  Regiment,  he 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  service  of  plate,  which  bore 
the  following  inscription:  "Presented  to  Col.  J.  V.  Meserole 
by  members  of  the  47th  Reg.,  N.  G.  (Brooklyn  Greys),  as  a 
token  of  love  and  esteem." 

Col.  Austen  was  succeeded  by  Lt.-Col.  William  H.  Brown- 
ell,  who  was  commissioned  Sept.  5,  1877.  Col.  Brownell  was 
a  graduate  of  Co.  E,  and  under  his  command  the  47th  Reg. 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  discipline.  He  originated  a 
system  of  street-riot  tactics,  which  he  has  published  in  the 
form  of  a  manual,  that  has  been  adopted  and  put  into  use  in 
many  States  of  the  Union. 

On  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Molineux,  Col.  Brownell  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  11th,  now  the  4th  Brigade, 
3d  Div.,  which  he  still  retains. 

Col.  Truman  V.  Tuttle,  who  next  commanded  the  Regiment, 
was  a  competent,  faithful,  enterprising  and  industrious  offi- 
cer. He  has  been  connected  with  the  command  since  its  in- 
ception, and  has  risen  to  his  present  rank  hy  merit,  having 
filled  every  surbordinate  position  with  credit  to  himself  and 
with  honor  to  the  regiment. 

The  47th  has  been  noted  for  the  success  attending  its  social 
entertainments.  It  is  also  well-known  for  its  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  having  largely  contributed  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission  Fair  during  the  war;  to  the  E.  D.  Industrial 
School;  the  E.  D.  Hospital  Building  Fund;  towards  erecting 
a  monument  to  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  James  Creny,  95th  N.  Y. 
Vols.,  and  to  numerous  other  charitable  objects. 

The  command  visited  Albany  in  1868,  where  it  was  pre- 
sented with  a  magnificent  stand  of  colors  by  Lieut. -Gov. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  on  behalf  of  the  State. 
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The  present  strength  of  the  command  is  five  hundred  and 
nine,  rank  and  file. 

Gen.  William  H.  Brownell,  to  whom  allusion  has  previously 
been  made,  has  been  untiring  in  his  exertions  to  secure  the 
new  armory,  and  for  the  adoption  of  such  plans  as  will  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  quarters  for  the  Eegiment. 

The  uniform  of  the  Eegiment  is  grey,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
"  Grey  Brigade."  Its  head-quarters  were  on  Fourth  st.,  near 
Grand,  but,  in  1884,  a  new  armory  was  built  between  Har- 
rison and  Marcy  avenues  and  Lynch  and  Hey  ward  streets,  at 
a  cost  of  1125,000,  without  the  site;  it  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
trimmings;  is  200  by  204  feet,  with  eight  company  rooms, 
each  19  by  43  feet,  and  a  drill  room,  130  by  128  feet.  In  the 
basement  are  eight  rifle  galleries,  each  204  feet  long. 

The  47th  Regiment  has  always  responded  readily  to  the 
calls  for  duty,  in  the  spirit  of  its  motto,  "Ducit  Amor  Pa- 
triae," and  with  its  companions  in  arms,  was  publicly  thanked 
by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  for  its  promptness 
and  excellent  conduct  in  service.  It  has  a  Cadet  Corps,  com- 
posed of  the  sons  of  leading  families;  the  boys  are  uniformed 
and  excellently  drilled  under  command  of  Capt.  Wm.  H. 
Eddy,  of  Co.  I. 

Present  status  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Regiment — Nine  com- 
panies. Fourth  Brigade,  Second  Division.  Old  armory, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  North  Second  streets,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

Colonel,  Ti-uman  V.  Tuttle,  Sept.  28,  1881  (resigned  Jan., 
1884);  was  Serg.,  47th,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  June  17  to  July  23, 1863; 
Private,  Co.  F,  Mar.  8, 1862;  Serg.,  Nov.  7, 1862;  Ist  Serg.,  Nov. 
6,  1866;  Capt.,  Mar.  6,  1871;  Maj.,  47th  Regt.,  Sept.  5,  1877; 
Lt.-Col.,  Jan.  13,  1881;  Col.,  Sept.  28,  1881-84. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  George Conover,  Sept.  28, 1881;  Private, 
Co.  E,  May  14,  1867;  2d  Lt.,  1st  Eegt.,  Nov.  18,  1870;  1st 
Lt.,  Bee.  20,  1870;  Capt.,  Nov.  15,  1872;  transferred  to  47th 
Regt.,  rank  July  28, 1873;  Maj.,  June  13,  1881;  Lt.-Col.,  Sept. 
28,  1881. 

Major,  Edward  F.  Gaylor,  Sept.  28,  1881;  Private,  Co.  G, 
Nov.  30,  1871;  Corp.,  Feb.  30,  1873;  Serg.,  April  29,  1874;  2d 
Lt.,  Oct.  14,  1874;  1st  Lt.,  Dec.  27,  1875;  Capt.,  Aug.  2,  1876; 
Maj.,  Sept.  28,  1881. 

Adjutant — First  Lieutenant,  John  G.  Eddy,  April  6,  1881. 

Quartermaster — First  Lieutenant,  Edward  Milner,  January 
10,  1882. 

Commissary  of  Subsistence — First  Lieutenant,  Edward 
Walker,  October  3,  1883. 

Surgeon — Major,  Edward  Hilborne  Ashwin,  April  23,  1883. 

Assistant  Surgeon — First  Lieutenant,  John  Edwin  Morgan, 
June  28,  1883. 

Chaplain — Captain,  Newland  Maynard,  May  36,  1875. 

Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice— Captain,  Alvah  G.  Brown, 
January  16,  1876. 

Captains — Alfred  A.  Doughty,  May  25,  1869;  Brevet  Major, 
Oct.  29,  1877,  Co.  B.  George  H.  Streat,  July  7,  1874;  Brevet 
Major,  April  23,  1881,  Co.  E.  Daniel  C.  Sullivan,  April  1, 
1878,  Co.  H.  William  R.  Pettigrew,  Sept.  11,  1878,  Co.  G. 
Frank  J.  Le  Count,  Jr.,  Nov.  35,  1881,  Co.  K.  John  M.  Ran- 
ken,  Dec.  1,  1881,  Co.  A.  George  L.  Davenport,  Feb.  8,  1883, 
Co.  D.  Wm.  H.  Eddy,  Co.  I.  Edward  Schwalbach,  May  3, 
1884,  Co.  F. 

First  lieutenants — Stanley  Oliver,  Jan.,  1884,  Co.  D.  Lean- 
der  V.  Roberts,  May  5,  1884,  Co.  F. 

Second  Lieutenants — John  H.  Cornell,  July  15,  1881,  Co. 
K.  Charles  H.  Mcllvaine,  Aug.  1,  1881.  Co,  B.  Edward  J. 
Clarry,  March  30,  1883,  Co.  D.  John  A.  Swett,  June  4,  1883, 
Co.  G.    Thos  McCormick,  Jan.,  1884,  Co.  A. 

The  Thirty-second  Regiment,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  was  organ- 
ized by  Major  Henry  Ed.  Roehr  as  a  battalion  of  four  com- 
panies, on  Oct.  8th,  1863.    It  was  composed  principally  of 


Germans.  Major  Roehr  worked  hard  to  effect  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  regiment,  and  with  such  success  that  in  less  than 
one  year  two  new  companies  were  raised,  making  a  total  of 
six,  and  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  F.  J. 
Karcher,  Major.  Colonel  Roehr  was  an  excellent  tactician, 
and  a  good,  practical  instructor.  In  1870  the  7th  and  8th 
companies  were  added,  making  the  battalion  a  regiment,  with 
H.  E.  Roehr,  Colonel;  John  Rueger,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
M.  J.  Retry,  Major,  in  place  of  F.  J.  Karcher,  resigned,  and 
who  had  been  appointed  Adjutant;  much  credit  is  due  him  for 
the  work  performed  and  assistance  rendered  the  field  oflScers. 

In  1877  Co.  "I"  was  added,  and  in  1878  Co.  "K,"  making 
ten  companies  in  all.  These  latter  companies,  and  also  Co. 
"  H,"  were  formed  by  native-bom  young  men,  whose  advent 
into  the  regiment  brought  a  decided  change.  Bare  company 
rooms  were  fitted  up  and  furnished,  and  the  old  members  be- 
gan to  feel  more  interest  and  pride  in  their  Eegiment.  In 
1877  Col.  Roehr  resigned,  and  the  field  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Colonel,  John  Eueger;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Louis  Bos- 
sert;  Major,  Louis  Finkelmeier,  with  F.  J.  Karcher,  Adjutant. 

During  the  riots  of  July,  1877,  the  Eegiment  was  transferred 
to  the  33d  Eegiment  Armory,  until  the  latter's  return  from 
Hornellsville. 

Nearly  all  the  ofBcers  at  this  time  were  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  patient,  painstaking  instructors. 

In  1880  Col.  John  Eueger  resigned,  leaving  Major  Finkel- 
meier in  command,  Lt.-Col.  Bossert  having  resigned  some 
time  before  Col.  Eueger. 

DifSculties  now  came  thick  and  fast,  and  in  1881  rumors 
were  rife  that  the  command  would  be  disbanded.  Louis  Bos- 
sert was  elected  Colonel,  but  not  getting  the  support  of  hne 
officers,  resigned,  leaving  the  command  again  with  Lt.-Col. 
Finkelmeier,  wiili  E.  Broggelwirth  as  Adjutant.  Lt.-Col. 
Finkelmeier,  by  hard  and  good  work  soon  had  the  command 
in  good  trim,  and  steadily  it  increased  both  in  numbers,  dis- 
cipline, and  soldierly  bearing.  In  November,  1881,  Lt.-Col. 
Finkelmeier  took  command  as  Colonel,  with  E.  M.  Wunder 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  F.  W.  Parisette,  Major,  and  B.  Broggel- 
wirth, Adjutant,  and  an  entirely  different  complement  of 
men,  many  of  the  old  members  having  dropped  out.  The 
new  men  ranged  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age; 
the  German  language  was  dropped  during  company  meeting, 
and  English  substituted.  The  command  was  in  good  hands; 
the  line  ofiicers  were  aU  young  men  familiar  with  soldiering, 
having  come  to  a  great  extent  from  the  Turner  Cadet  Corps. 

In  1883  Co.  "  E  "  was  disbanded,  and  the  letter  was  dropped; 
ofiicers  and  men  had  previously  been  transferred  to  different 
companies. 

The  Eegiment  is  at  this  time  in  good  shape,  485  strong,  and 
turns  out  a  good  percentage,  some  companies  reaching  80 
per  cent,  and  over,  the  lowest  percentage  for  1888  being  65 
per  cent.  It  is  composed  mostly  of  strong  and  hardy  young 
men,  well  able  to  stand  the  hardships  of  a  campaign.  Offi- 
cers and  men  have  worked  hard  to  bring  the  command  up  to 
a  good  standai'd,  with  excellent  prospects  for  its  future. 

The  32d  Eegiment  was  to  take  quarters  in  the  new  ai-mory, 
on  Marcy  ave.,  now  in  course  of  construction,  in  connection 
with  the  47th;  but  officei-s  and  men  decUned;  requests  were 
made  to  have  the  command  remain  in  its  old  quarters.  Had 
steps  been  taken  to  enlarge  the  present  armory,  instead  of 
using  influence  to  procure  a  new  ai-mory,  some  advantage 
would  certainly  have  been  gained. 

Colonel,  Louis  Finkelmeier,  Oct.  8,  1881;  private,  Co.  B, 
30th  N.  Y.  Vols.;  Corp.  and  Serg.,  1st  Serg.,  Dec.  26,  1863; 
dis.  at  expiration  of  service,  June  1,  1868;  1st  Lieut.,  82d 
Battery,  Oct.  8,  1868;  Capt.,  82d,  Sept.  14,  1873;  Major,  Dec. 
19,  1876;  Lt.-Col.,  March  29,  1881;  Col.,  Oct.  8, 1881. 
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iMutmmt-Colonel,  Edward  M.  Wunder,  Oct.  8,  1881; 
Drivate  Co.  H,  28th  N.  Y.  S.  Mil.,  April  33  to  Aug.  5,  1861; 
private,  Co.  A,  47th,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  May  38  to  Sept.  1,  1863, 
and  June  17  to  July  28, 1863;  Capt.,  Co.  A,  33d  Regt.,  Sept. 
18,1875;  res. March  16, 1881;  Lt.-Col.,  33d  Regt.,  Oct.  8,  1881. 

Maim;  Frederick  W.  Parisette,  Oct.  8,  1881;  3d  Lt.,  Co.  F, 
33d  Regt.,  Nov.  16, 1876;  1st  Lt.,  Co.  D,  Sept.  30,  1878;  Capt., 
Jan.  38, 1880;  Maj.,  33d  Regt.,  Oct.  8,  1881. 

Adjutant— First  Lieutenant,  Emil  Broggelwirth,  April  6, 

1881. 
Quartermaster — First  Lieutenant,  Louis  A.  Bleudermann, 

April  30, 1883. 
Surgeon— Major,  John  F.  Valentine,  April  33,  1883. 
Assistant  Surgeon— First  Lieutenant,  August  Hardrich, 
March  35, 1882. 

Chaplain— Captain,  John  Meury,  Nov.  11,  1881. 

Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice — Captain,  Charles  Vorgang, 
March  34, 1877. 

Cai)tai?is— Charles  Waage,  March  29,  1876;  Brevet  Major, 
Dec.  4, 1879,  Co.  F.  William  F.  Grotz,  March  37, 1878,  Co.  H. 
Louis  J.  Leonhardt,  Nov.  4,  1880,  Co.  K.  John  Bettenhaeu- 
eer,  Oct.  29,  1881,  Co.  G.  Edward  Verdeckberg,  March  31, 
1882,  Co.  D.   William  Strining,  Aug.  39,  1883,  Co.  B. 

First  Lieutenants — Stanislaus  R.  Bluemke,  Dec.  23,  1876, 
Brevet  Captain,  Oct.  8,  1881,  Co.  F.  John  J.  Klein,  Oct.  39, 
1881,  Co.  Q.  Wilham  Goedel,  Nov.  25,  1881,  Co.  C.  Louis 
Haas,  July  28, 1883,  Co.  I.  William  Tiedemann,  Sept.  7,  1883, 
Co.  D.  Frederick  Voelbel,  April  13,  1883,  Co.  H.  Philip  Gros- 
baek,  Jr.,  April  30,  1883,  Co.  A. 

Second  Lieutenants — William  Distellamp,  Aug.  33,  1876, 
Co.  K.  Ferdinand  Funk,  Dec.  37,  1879,  Co.  H.  Philip  Wagen- 
hauser,  Nov.  25,  1881,  Co.  C.  Elliott  D.  Martin,  Oct.  13,1882, 
Co.  D.    Charles  J.  Richter,  Dec.  15,  1883,  Co.  I. 

The  Fifty-sixth  Regt.,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  was  org.  in  1862, 
with  Col.  Talmage  as  its  first  commandant,  who  was  followed 
by  Col.  De  Bevoise,  and  he  in  turn  by  Col.  J.  Q.  Adams. 
Under  command  of  the  latter  it  proceeded  to  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  at  the  call  of  the  Government  for  thirty  days, 
and  was  afterwards  for  three  months  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to  guard 
prisoners  confined  there.  After  Col.  Adams'  resignation 
Maj.  Henry  T.  Chapman,  Jr.,  of  the  23d,  was  elected  Colo- 
nel. The  Regiment  had  eight  companies,  and  a  total  of 
about  500  men.  The  Armory  and  head-quarters  were  at 
Pheniz  Hall,  16  Court  Street,  but  the  organization  has  since 
disbanded. 

Seventeenth  Separate  Company,  Third  Brigade,  Second 
Division.  Armory  on  Broadway,  corner  Lawrence  avenue. 
Flushing,  Queens  county,  N.  Y.  Organized  as  the  First 
Separate  Company,  3d  Division,  in  July,  1876;  its  designa- 
tion changed  to  17th  Separate  Company,  Dec.  8,  1877. 

Captain,  Thomas  Miller,  Jr.,  Feb.  25,  1880;  1st  Lt.,  17th 
Co.,  June  30, 1878. 

fiwi  Ueutenant,  John  Hepburn,  Feb.  25,  1880;  3d  Lt., 
17th  Sep.  Co.,  June  30, 1878. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Joseph  Fitch,  Feb.  1,  1881;  private, 
HthSep.  Co.,  Nov.  37,  1880. 

The  Department  of  Rifle  Practice  was  created  by  chap.  275, 
awsof  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  members  of  the 

ational  Guard  facilities  for  improving  their  marksmanship. 

e  rank  of  the  General  Inspector  was  raised  to  that  of  Brig- 

aaiei^eneral,  and  Geo.  W.  Wingate  was  first  appointed  to 

neoffice,with  Col.  J.  Ho^vard  Cowperthwait  his  assistant. 
oZTr''"'"^^"^^^'"^'  long  were  built  in  all  the  arm- 
Quir  a\  ''''^'  ^™™"Mtion  was  issued,  and  the  men  re- 
S  NY  *  *°''  practice.  The  weapon  in  use  by  the  N.  G. , 

Out-d    ''^fl*^  Remington  breech-loading  rifle,  50  caliber, 
oor  rifle  ranges,  for  long  distance  shooting,  were  estab- 


lished throughout  the  State,  the  best  being  at  Creedmoor, 
Queens  county;  this  was  largely  due  to  the  exertions  of 
Brooklyn  members  of  the  National  Guard,  and  has  become 
celebrated  by  reason  of  the  inter-State  and  international 
matches  shot  there.  During  the  summer  season  the  different 
companies  are  ordered  to  the  out-door  ranges  for  practice;  an 
equal  number  of  cartridges  are  issued  to  each  man,  a  record 
kept  of  his  targets  at  100,  150,  200,  and  300  yards,  his  grade 
advancing  with  his  proficiency.  The  State  issues  medals 
as  prizes  for  the  best  marksmanship,  which  are  contended  for 
with  keen  rivalry,  both  by  individuals  and  organizations. 
The  improvement  in  accuracy  of  firing  has  been  marked;  it 
might  perhaps  be  still  further  increased  should  the  State  au- 
thorities substitute  a  weapon  of  smaller  bore,  like  the  U.  S. 
Government  standard,  44  caliber,  in  which  case  the  ball 
would  be  less  affected  by  atmospheric  variations.  The  various 
officers  in  this  department  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Annual  Muster.— Sec.  130,  chap.  547,  laws  of  1880,  pro- 
vides that  an  annual  muster  of  all  general  and  staff  officers, 
and  of  all  organizations  of  the  National  Guard,  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  and  place  between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the 
first  day  of  November,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  shall 
order  and  direct,  at  which  all  members  must  appear  suitably 
uniformed,  armed  and  equipped  ;  the  muster  to  be  made  by 
the  Inspector- General  or  an  acting  assistant,  and  three 
muster-rolls  shall  be  ofiScially  certified  to  by  such  inspectors, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  filed  with  the  Adjutant-General,  one 
with  the  commandant  of  the  troop,  battery  or  company,  and 
one  to  be  retained  by  himself. 

State  Camp  of  Instruction. — Section  70  of  the  Military 
Code  provides  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  cause  the 
National  Guard,  or  portions  thereof,  to  perform  at  least  five 
consecutive  days  of  camp  duty  in  each  year,  but  no  organi- 
zation two  years  in  succession;  such  encampments  to  be  held 
at  the  State  Camping  Ground,  and  all  expenses  to  be  borne 
by  the  State.  Under  this  provision,  a  camping-ground  was 
leased  on  a  fine  plateau  overlooking  the  Hudson  river,  at 
Peekskill,  and  prepared  for  use  in  the  summer  of  1882. 
The  33d  was  the  first  Regiment  encamped  there,  July,  1883, 
followed  in  order  by  the  12th,  11th,  8th,  with  2d  and  11th 
Separate  Companies,  47th,  with  17th  Separate  Company,  and 
the  22d.  In  1883,-  the  following  regiments  were  ordered  into 
camp :  the  71st,  with  5th  Separate  Company,  7th,  13, 65th, 
with  the  19th,  38th,  40th  and  41st  Separate  Companies,  the 
9th,  with  6th  Separate  Company,  the  74th,  with  Co.  B.lOth 
Battalion,  20th  and  30th  Separate  Companies. 

Volunteer  Regiments  in  the  Civil  War.— In  this  connec- 
tion brief  mention  will  be  made  of  the  Volunteer  Regiments 
that  went  from  Kings  county  in  defense  of  the  Government, 
during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Regiments  recruited  (whole,  or  in  part)  in  Brooklyn 
and  Kings  county,  were  the  5th  Artillery,  15th,  31st,  47th, 
48th,  50th,  51st,  67th,  73d,  87th,  90th,  132d,  139th,  158th, 
159th,  164th,  165th,  173d  and  176th.  In  the  above  enumeration 
of  our  city's  contributions  to  the  war,  the  representatives  in 
the  navy  have  not  been  included;  they  will  number  at  least 
half  as  many  as  entered  the  military  branch  of  the  service. 

Bvt.  Brig. -Gen.  William  De  Lacy,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  raised  and  maintained  a  full  company  at  his  own 
expense,  until  July  1, 1861,  when  it  was  mustered  into  the  37th 
Regt.,  N.  Y.  Vols.,  then  commanded  by  Samuel  B.  Hayman  of 
the  old  7th  Regulars,  and  was  subsequently  attached  to 
Kearney's  Division  of  the  3d  Corps,  commanded  by  Gens. 
Heintzelman  and  Sickels.  Rapidly  promoted  through  the 
grades  of  1st  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  he  became  Major,  Oct. 
8,  1862.  During  his  service  in  the  37th,  Major-Gen.  H.  G. 
Berry,    in    a  report   to  Adj. -Gen,    Thomas,   says;— "Major 
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William  De  Lacy  has  served  uuder  me  nearly  a  year.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  his  conduct  in  battle  many  times.  He 
was  wounded  at  Williamsburgh,  May  5,  1862.  He  is  brave, 
intelligent,  cool,  intrepid  and  devoted."  He  served  in  all  the 
engagements  that  Kearney's  Division  was  engaged  in,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  distinguished  officer,  was  chosen  by 
the  officers  of  the  Division  to  design  and  procure  the 
"Kearney  Cross."  The  Thirty-seventh,  having  served  the 
period  of  enlistment,  was  mustered  out,  and  Maj.  De  Lacy, 
formed  a  veteran  company,  which  was  added  to  the  5th 
Eegt.,  Duryea's  Zouaves,  now  the  4th  Regt.  National  Guard. 
He  was  commissioned  Lt.-Col.  of  the  164th  Eegt.,  N.  Y. 
Vols.,  3d  Division,  3d  Corps.  At  Spottsylvania,  May  28, 
1864,  Col.  De  Lacy  was  wounded  in  the  wrist  and  through 
the  abdomen,  and  was  reported  to  be  mortally  wounded.  He 
recovered,  however,  in  about  three  months,  was  commis- 
sioned Colonel,  and  returned  to  duty  in  front  of  Petersburgh, 
being  in  command  of  "Battery  Nine,"  inmediately  to  the 
right  of  the  famous  "  Fort  HUl."  Gen.  "William  Hays,  in  his 
report  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Steadman,  Mar.  25,  1865,  says: 
— "  Col.  William  De  Lacy,  of  the  164th  Regt.,  Division  officer 
of  the  day,  was  severely  wounded;  this  is  the  third  or  fourth 
time  this  gallant  officer  has  been  wounded  during  the  war." 
In  Aug.,  1865,  Col.  De  Lacy,  was  mustered  out  with  the  164th 
Regt.,  but  was,  Mar.  4,  1869,  unanimously  elected  Col.  of  the 
4th  Regt. ,  N.  G. ,  his  services  to  the  State  being  further  rec- 
ognized by  the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  conferred 
June  2,  1869,  though  the  United  States  Government  bestowed 
that  brevet  rank  upon  him  on  the  13th  of  April,  four  years 
previous,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  the 
war." 

The  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  N.  V.  V.,  was  raised  and 
organized  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  serve  three  years;  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  Aug.  10  to  Sep.  16, 
1861.  The  original  members  (except  veterans)  were  mustered 
out  on  expiration  of  term  of  service,  and  the  Regiment,  com- 
posed of  veterans  and  recruits,  retained  in  the  service  until 
Sept.  1,  1865. 

Engagements — Hilton  Head,  Port  Royal  Ferry,  Fort  Wag- 
ner, Olustee,  Drury's  Bluff,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Cha- 
pin's  Farm,  Fort  Fisher,  Wilmington  and  Raleigh. 

CoZoneZs— James  H.  Perry,  died  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  June  18, 
1863.  WiUiam  H.  Barton  (Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  V.),  mustered 
out  Dec.  3,  1864.  William  B.  Coan,  mustered  out  Sept.  1, 
1865. 

June  18,  1883,  was  unveiled  a  handsome  monument  in 
Cypress  HUls  Cemetery,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Col.  James 
H.  Perry,  of  the  48th  N.  Y.  Vols.  Col.  Perry  was  born  in 
Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  June,  1811,  and  grew  to  be  a  finely 
developed  man.  He  was  fitted  for  West  Point,  but  his 
appointment  was  pigeon-holed,  and  he  studied  law.  He 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Mexican  war.  Having 
decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  entered 
the  Methodist  Ministry  and  served  faithfully  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion.  Then  he  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
his  country,  and  died  at  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  June  18,  1863. 

Lieutenant-Colonels—'SViWia.m  B.  Barton,  prom.  Col.,  June 
30,  1863.  Oliver  T.  Beard,  prom.  Lt-Col.,  July  8,  1863.  James 
M.  Green,  killed  at  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C,  July  18,  1863.  Dudley 
W.  Strickland,  res.  June 9, 1864.  William  B.  Coan  (Bvt.  Col., 
U.  S.  v.),  prom.  Col.,  Dec.  10,  1864.  Nere.  A.  Elf  wing  (Bvt. 
Col..  N.  Y.  v.). 

Majors— OliYQx  T.  Beard,  prom.  Lt.-Col.,  July  8,  1863. 
James  M.  Green,  prom.  Lt.-Col.,  Jan.  7,  1863.  Dudley  W. 
Strickland,  prom.  Lt.-Col.,  Aug.  38,  1863.  William  B.  Coan, 
prom.  Lt.-Col.,  June  33,  1864.  Samuel  M.  Swartwout,  killed 
July  30,  1864.     Albert  F.   Miller  (Bvt.   Lt.-Col.,  N.   Y.  V), 


James  A.  Barrett.    Nere  A.  Elfwing  (Bvt.  Lt.-Col.,  U.  S.  V.), 
mustered  out,  Sept.  1,  1865. 

Coptams— Joseph  G.  Ward,  res.  Jan.  18,  1863.  Asa  H. 
Ferguson,  res.  April  5,  1864;  reoom.  John  A.  Fee,  died  July 
15,  1864.  William  E.  D'Arcy,  killed  at  Deep  Bottom,  Va., 
Aug.  14,  1864.  Adolph  Laccopiden,  mustered  out  Sept.  1, 
1865.  Daniel  C.  Knowles,  res.  June  30,  1862.  James  0. 
Paxson,  died  July  31,  1863.  William  J.  Carlton  (Bvt.  Maj., 
N.  Y.  v.),  mustered  out  Dec.  3, 1864.  Henry  Lang,  mustered 
out  Sept.  1,  1865.  Samuel  J.  Foster,  res.  Jan.  26, 1863.  Fred- 
erick Hurst,  died  July  31,  1863.  Theodore  C.  Vidall,  declined. 
Townsend  L.  Hatfield.  Samuel  F.  Moser,  killed  Palmer  Creek, 
Va.,  May  16,  1864.  James  A.  Barrett,  mustered  out  Sept.  1, 
1865.  Charles  P.  Umpleby,  mustered  out  Sept.  1, 1865.  Louis 
H.  Lent,  killed  Morris  Island,  S.  C,  July  10,  1863.  William 
H.  Dunbar  (Bvt.  Maj.,  U.  S.  V.),  mustered  out  Sept.  1, 1865. 
Edward  R.  Travis,  res.  Aug.  30, 1862.  Nere  A.  Elfwing,  prom. 
Maj.,  June  32,  1864.  Simeon  McGraw.  Henry  T.  Carrighan, 
mustered  out,  Sept  1,  1865.  Anthony  Elraendorf,  res.  April 
April  19,  1864.  Van  Rensselaer  K.  Hilliard  (Bvt.  Maj.,  U.  S. 
v.),  mustered  out  Sept.  1,  1865.  WUUam  B.  Coan,  prom. 
Maj.,  Aug.  28,  1863.  James  M.  Nichols,  res.  Sept.  13, 1864. 
Asa  H.  Ferguson,  mustered  out  Sept.  1,  1865.  James  Ferrell, 
killed  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C,  July  18,  1863.  Albert  F.  MiUer, 
dis.  Jan.  13,  1865.  James  W.  Dunn,  killed  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C, 
Jan.  15,  1865.  David  B.  Fletcher.  James  M.  Green,  prom. 
Major,  July  18,  1863.  William  L.  Lockwood,  res.  May  26, 
1864.  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  dis.  Nov.  3,  1864.  Aden  Lippencott, 
(Bvt.  Maj.,  U.  S.  v.),  dis.  April  16,  1865.  Thomas  Dawson. 
Dudley  W.  Strickland,  prom.  Maj.,  Jan.  7,  1863.  Samuel  M. 
Swartout,  prom.  Maj.,  July  4,  1864.  John  M.  Santum. 
Elbridge  J.  Hutchinson,  dis.  May  36,  1865.  Edward  Downer, 
mustered  out  Sept.  1,  1865.  Augustus  M.  Erwiu,  mustered 
out,  Sept.  1,  1865. 

The  Sixty-seventh  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Vols.,  was  raised  and 
organized  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  mustered  into  the  U.  S. 
service  June  34,  1861,  to  serve  three  years.  The  original 
members  (except  veterans)  whose  term  of  service  had  ex- 
pired, were  mustered  out  July  4,  1864,  and  the  veterans  and 
recruits  transferred  to  the  65th  N.  Y.  Vols.  It  participated 
in  the  engagements  of  Yorktown,  Williamsburgh,  Seven 
Pines,  Glendale,  Turkey  Bend,  Malvern  Hill,  Chantilly,  An- 
tietam.  South  Mountain,  WiUiamsport,  Fredericksburg,  Salem 
Heights,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station,  Locust  Grove, 
Mine  Bun,  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  and 
Petersburg. 

OoZoneZs— Julius  W.  Adams,  res.  Oct.  19,  1863.  Nelson 
Cross  (Bvt.  Maj. -Gen.,  U.  S.  V.),  mustered  out  July  4, 1864 

Lieutenant-Colonels— l!^.  Cross,  promoted  Col.,  Nov.,  17, 
1862.     H.  L.  Van  Ness,  mustered  out  July  4,  1864. 

Majors— F.  M.  De  Zeng,  dis.  Aug.  30,  1863.  H.  L.  Van 
Ness,  promoted  Lt.-Col.,  July  27,  1863.  C.  0.  Belden  (Bvt. 
Col.,  N.  Y.  Vols.),  mustered  out  July  4,  1864. 

Adjutants— S.  M.  Hogan,  dis.  Sept.  5,  1863.  G.  B.  Lincoln, 
Jr.,  mustered  out  July  4,  1864. 

Surgeons— H.  H.  Hinman,  died  May  33,  1863.  G.  F- 
Adams,  mustered  out  July  4,  1864. 

Chaplains— J.  A.  Penniman,  dis.  April  3,  186S.  J.  C. 
Beecher,  res.  Sept.  8,  1863. 

Captains— Q.  Foster,  dis.  Mai-ch  18,  1863.  T.  M.  K.  MUls, 
mustered  out  July  4,  1864.  G.  W.  Stillwell  (Bvt.  Maj.,  Lt.- 
Col.  and  Col.,  N.  Y.  V.),  res.  Dec.  39,  1863.  H.  E.  Rainals, 
transferred  Nov.  13,  1863.  J.  W.  Fisher,  mustered  out  July 
4,  1864.  E.  A.  Canfield,  res.  June  3,  1863.  H.  C.  Fisher, 
transferred  July  4,  1864.  B.  W.  Goodman,  dis.  Nov.  1, 1861. 
H.  E.  Rainals,  dis.  Nov.  30,  1862,  re-com.  C.  Bathbone, 
mustered  out  July  4, 1864.    A.  H.  Howe  (Bvt.  Maj.,  N.  Y.  V.), 
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res  Jan.  24,  1863.  A.  Belknap,  res.  Feb.  6,  1863.  H.  L.  Van 
Ness,  promoted  Maj.,  Nov.  17,  1863.  J.  S.  Bliss  (Bvt.  Lt.-Col. 
XJ  S.  v.),  mustered  out  July  4, 1864.  C.  O.  Belden,  promoted 
Mai.,  July  Z"*",  1863.  George  Harper,  mustered  out  July  4, 
1864.  A.  S.  Montgomery,  res.  Nov.  22,  1861.  W.  C.  Der- 
mady,  mustered  out  July  4,  1864.    L.  Brown,  res.  May  30, 

1862.  D.  E.  Sullivan,  died  June  26,  1862.  T.  C.  Cooper, 
killedin  Wilderness,  May  6, 1864.  J.  C.  Hughes.  L.  M.  Peck, 
res.  Jan.  24, 1863.    E.  K.  Russell,  transferred  July  4,  1864. 

The  Eighty-seventh  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Vols.,  was  raised 
and  organized  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  serve  three  years.  It 
was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  from 
October  to  December,  1861,  and  consolidated  with  the  40th 
N.  Y.  Vols.,  Sept.  16,  1868.  It  participated  in  the  following 
engagements:  Yorktown,  Peach  Orchard,  Williamsburg, 
Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Malvern  Hill,  Manassas 
Junction,  and  Bristow  Station. 

Colonel,  Stephen  A.  Dodge,  mustered  out  Sept.  6,  1862. 

Umtenant-Colonel,  Richard  A.  Bachia  (Bvt. Col.,  N.  Y.  V.), 
mustered  out  Sept.  6,  1862. 

Major,  George  B.  Bosworth,  res.  July  15,  1862. 

Captains,  John  C.  Lassin  (Bvt.  Maj.,  N.  Y.  V.),  mustered 
out  Sept.  6,  1862.  Samuel  F.  Knight,  res.  April  8,  1862. 
Thomas  T.  Baker,  mustered  out  Sept.  6,  1862.  Robert  Mcln- 
tyre,  dis.  Feb.  6,  1862.  William  H.  Leayoraft  (Bvt.  Maj., 
N.  Y.  v.),  mustered  out  Sept.  6,  1862.  John  L.  Lee,  res. 
April  16,  1862.  Thomas  Bannan  and  John  H.  Stone,  res. 
July  16,  1862.    Edward  B.   Combs,  mustered  out  Sept.  6, 

1863.  John  H.  Betts,  mustered  out  Sept.  6,  1862.  Ezekiel 
Day,  res.  April  19,  1862.  Charles  W.  Courtwright  and  Mat- 
thew W.  Jackson,  killed  August  29,  1863.  John  McMillan, 
dis.  Dec.  14,  1861. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Ninth  Regiment,  N.  Y. 
Vols.,  was  organized  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  serve  three  years. 
The  companies  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  raised  in  the 
counties  of  Kings  and  Queens.  It  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  Sept.  9,  1862;  mustered  out 
June  19, 1865,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the  War  De- 
partment. It  was  in  the  following  engagements:  Drury's 
Bluff,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Fair  Oaks,  and  Fort  Har- 
rison. 

Ooionc/s— Anthony  Conk,  dis.  July  9,  1863.  Samuel  H. 
Roberts  (Bvt.  Brig. -Gen.,  U.  S.  V.),  mustered  out  June  19, 
1865. 

XieMienami-CoZomeZs— Samuel  H.  Roberts,  promoted  Col., 
Sept.  10,  1862.  Edgar  Perry,  killed  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va., 
June  3, 1864.  Thomas  Mulcahy  (Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.,  U.  S.  V.) 
mustered  out  June  9,  1865. 

Jlfejors-Andrew  Morris,  dis.  August  13,  1863.  Thomas 
Mulcahy,  promoted  Lt.-Col.,  June  30,  1864.  Embre  Rogers, 
dis.  Feb.  3, 1865.    Theodore  Miller,  mustered  out  June  19, 1865. 

OopiaiMs— Gilbert  Bogart,  res.  Dec.  26,  1862.  Theodore 
MUler,  promoted  to  Maj.,  Feb.  28,  1865.  George  Lock,  mus- 
tered out  June  19,  1865.  Thomas  H.  Lunney,  dis.  Aug.  11, 
1863.  John  H.  B.  Smith,  dis.  Jan.  14,  1865.  Joseph  W. 
Packard,  mustered  out  June  19,  1865.  Henry  Dawson,  Jr. 
(Bvt.  Maj.,  N.  Y.  Vols.),  res.  Nov.  7,  1863.  S.  Clark  Beecher, 
Mled  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  2,  1864.  J.  Oliver  Cum- 
mngs.  Embre  Rogers,  promoted  Maj.,  Aug.  13,  1864. 
William  H.  Male  (Bvt.  Maj.,  U.  S.  V.),  mustered  out  June 
19, 1865.  Howard  W.  Phillips,  res.  Aug.  16,  1868.  Dudley 
W.  Haynes,  dis.  Sept.  3, 1864.  William  L.  McCormick,  mus- 
tered out  June  19,  1865.  Edgar  Perry,  promoted  Lt.-Col., 
Aug.  23, 1863.  John  W.  Swift,  killed  at  Chapin's  Farm,  Va., 
S'  ^^'  '^^*'  ^60''ge  W.  McComb,  mustered  out  June  19, 
Jeptha  A.  Jones,  res.  Nov.  13,  1862.  Frederick  H. 
.  dis.  Sept.  3, 1864.    Henry  W.  Marsh,  mustered  out 


June  19,  1865.  N.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  dis.  Sept.  22, 1864.  Horace 
B.  Fitch,  dis.  May  8,  1865.  Benjamin  Phillips,  mustered  out 
June  19,  1865.  Thomas  Mulcahy,  promoted  Maj.,  Sept.  14, 
1863.  Daniel  P.  Bernard,  Jr.  (Bvt.  Maj.,  U.  S.  V.),  mustered 
out  June  19,  1865. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth  Regiment,  N.  Y. 
Vols.,  was  organized  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  serve  three  years. 
The  Companies  of  which  it  was  composed  were  raised  in  the 
counties  of  Kings  and  Queens.  It  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  Nov.  11,  1862;  mustered  out  of 
service,  June  30,  1865,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the 
War  Dept. 

Colonels — James  Jourdan  (Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.  and  Maj. -Gen. 
U.  S.  v.),  dis.  March  17,  1865.  WilUam  H.  McNary  (Bvt. 
Brig.-Gen.,  U.  S.  V.),  mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 

Lieut.-Colonels—'WiWi&m.  H.  McNary,  pro.  Col.,  Mar,  30, 
1865.     Byron  Kalt. 

JkTajors— William  M.  Burnett,  dis.,  Nov.  18,  1863.  John 
O'Connor.  Silas  A.  Ilsley  (Bvt.  Lieut.-Col.  U.  S.  V.),  dis. 
Feb.  17,  1865.  Byron  Kalt,  mustered  out  June  30,  1865. 
William  A.  Furey. 

Captains — Simeon  M.  Sanders,  dis.  Dec.  11,  1862.  Jacob 
David,  mustered  out  June  30,  1865.  Charles  H.  Murch,  dis. 
Nov.  32,  1862.  F.  DeWitt  Littlejohn,  dis.  Mar.  2,  1863.  Wil- 
liam Cuff,  mustered  out  June  30,  1865.  Charles  Smith,  dis. 
Aug.  81,  1864.  Theodore  F.  King  (Bvt.  Lieut.-Col.,  U.  S.  V.), 
dis.  June  16,  1865.  John  Smith,  dis.  Dec.  4,  1862.  Peter  B. 
Steele,  dis.  Jan.  9,  1864.  Smith  C.  Roof,  mustered  out  June 
80,  1865.  Jno.  H.  Riedenbach,  dism.  July  14,  1868.  Jacques 
Kalt,  dis.  Mar.  3,  1865.  Henry  M.  Connelly.  Theodore  M. 
Linder.  Byron  Kalt,  pro.  Maj.,  Feb.  25,  1865.  Michael 
Campbell,  mustered  out  June  30,  1865.  Jno.  O'Connor,  dis. 
June  38,  1868.  James  Cain,  dism.  Jan.  18,  1864.  Edward 
Gillen,  mustered  out  June  80,  1865.  William  A.  Furey,  mus- 
tered out  June  30,  1865.  Albert  H.  Lindsey.  George  McCann, 
dis.  April  13,  1865.  Jno.  W.  Dunn,  dis.  Jan.  5,  1863.  Bar- 
tholomew B.  Purdy,  mustered  out  June  80,  1865. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  Regiment,  N.  Y. 
Vols.,  was  organized  at  Riker's  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  serve  three 
years.  The  companies  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
raised  in  the  county  of  Kings.  It  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  from  Oct.   30th  to  Nov.  10th, 

1862.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service,  Oct.  18,  1865,  in  accord- 
ance with  orders  from  War  Dept. 

Engagement,  Port  Hudson. 

CoZoJieZs— Charles  B.  Morton,  res.  Mar.  15,  1863.  Lewis 
M.  Peck  (Bvt.  Maj. -Gen.,  U.  S.  V.),  mustered  out  Oct.  18, 
1865. 

iieMi.-CoZoneZs— Lewis  M.  Peck,  pro.  Col.,  June  18,  1863. 
William  N.  Green,  Jr.  (Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.,  U.  S.  V.),  died  May 
14,  1864.  Mellen  T.  Holbrook  (Bvt.  Col.,  N.  Y.  V.  and  U.  S. 
v.),  mustered  out  Oct.  18,  1865. 

Majors— A..  Power  Gallaway,  died  July  9,  1868.  George 
W.  Rodgers  (Bvt.  Lt.-Col.,  N.  Y.  V.),  mustered  out  Oct.  18, 

1865. 

Captains— Geo.  W.  Rodgers,  prom.  Maj.,  July  27,  1868. 
Geo.  D.  Weeks,  mustered  out  Oct.  18,  1865.  Maurice  Con- 
way (Bvt.  Maj.,  N.  Y.  V.),  mustered  out  Oct.  18,  1865.  John 
H.  Dobbs,  dis.  Nov.  18, 1863.  Wm.  A.  Green  (Bvt.  Maj.,  N.  Y. 
v.,  and  Lt.-Col.,  U.  S._  V.),  mustered  out  Oct.  18,  1865. 
Howard  C.  Conrady  (Bvt.  Maj.,  N.  Y.  V.),  mustered  out  Oct. 
18,  1865.  Henry  R.  Lee,  died  May  5,  1864.  Sidney  H.  Farrell, 
mustered  out  Oct.  18,  1865.  Mellen  T.  Holbrook,  Pro.  Lt.- 
Col,  Nov.  80,  1864.  James  M.  Badgley  (Bvt.  Maj.,  N.  Y.  V.), 
mustered  out  Oct.  18,  1865.     Aaron  F.  Major,  dism.  May  8, 

1863.  William  A.  Robinson,  died  Aug.  28,  1865.  Dennis 
Spellman.      Henry    Wills,    res.    Aug.    21,    1863.      Geo.    A. 
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Dugan  (Bvt.  Maj.,  N.  Y.  V.),  mustered  out  Oct.  18,  1865. 
Jno.  H.  Broach,  dis.  June  30,  1864.  William  Barwick, 
mustered  out  Oct.  18,  1865.  John  W.  Gregory,  dis.  Jan.  17, 
1863.  Nathan  C.  Gregory.  Nathaniel  A.  Conklin  (Bvt. 
Maj.,  N.  Y.  V.  and  Lt.-Col.,  U.  S.  V.),  dis.  Aug.  3,  1863.  Wil- 
liam H.  Folk  (Bvt.  Maj.,  N.  Y.  V.)     Henry  Cocheu,  kiUed 


Port  Hudson,  June  14,  1868.      Samuel  P.  Dill  (Bvt.  Maj.,  N 
Y.  v.),  dis.  June  29,  1865.     Geo.  F.  TaUman. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  sources  of  the  foregoing  article' to 
the  reports  of  the  Adjutant-Generals,  the  columns  of  the 
Advance,  to  Gen.  J.  V.  Meserole,  Gen.  W.  H.  Brownell  Col. 
McLeer,  Maj.  Gaylor,  and  othersof  the  National  Guard.— Eds. 


MAJ.-GEN.    THOMAS    S.    DAKIN. 


Major-General  Thomas  S.  Dakin. — No  man  in  this  city 
or  county  has  been  more  prominently  identified  with  mili- 
tary affairs  than  was  Major-General  Thomas  S.  Dakin;  while 
as  a  rifleman,  the  yiotor  of  Creedmoor  and  Dollymount,  he 
stood  supreme.  The  International  Rifle  contests  spread  his 
fame  through  both  worlds,  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  of  France  was  a  recognition  of  his  merit  that  was 
well  deserved.  In  other  lands  he  was  admired;  in  his  own, 
where  known,  he  was  beloved.  His  influence  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  will  be  long  felt. 

Like  many  who  attain  distinction  in  after  life,  Thomas 
Spencer  Dakin  was  country  born  and  bred.  He  came  of 
Scotch-English  stock,  notable  for  their  many  excellencies, 
which  were  transmitted  to  him.  In  1831,  the  year  of  his 
birth,  his  father,  Hiram  Dakin,  lived  on  a  firm  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  but  two  years  later,  removed  to  the  town 
of  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  char- 
acter, of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  influence,  as  is 
proved  by  his  election  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  several 
terms,  also  to  the  Shrievalty  and  other  important  ofiices,  al- 
ways as  a  staunch  Democrat.  His  son  inherited  his  father's 
mental  superiority,  with  an  active,  hardy,  athletic  body  and 
steady  nerve.  His  educational  advantages  were  limited  to 
the  common  schools  and  the  New  Paltz  Academy,  but  he 
formed  there  a  taste  for  study  which  bore  good  fruit  in  after 
years.  Thus  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  quietude  of  coun- 
try life.  But  as  he  neared  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  could  no 
longer  be  content  with  the  monotonous  existence  and  the 
poor  prospect  for  future  advancement.  Full  of  life  and 
energy,  with  a  robust,  sinewy  frame,  a  clear  head  and  stout 
heart,  he  longed  for  the  stir  of  the  busy  world,  conscious  of 
the  ability  to  succeed  there.  He  therefore  left  the  old  farm- 
house, with  his  effects  in  a  little  bundle,  a  half  dollar  in  his 
purse  and  "  all  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose.''  He 
walked  to  New  York,  where  his  prepossessing  appearance 
soon  procured  him  employment  in  a  commission  house.  There 
his  aptness,  industry,  and  fldelity  raised  him  to  a  responsible 
position,  and  in  after  years,  to  a  partnership.  Most  of  his 
evenings  were  spent  in  the  old  Mercantile  Library,  on  Beek- 
man  Street,  in  satisfying  his  craving  for  knowledge  and 
improving  his  literary  taste. 

In  1858  he  established  the  firm  of  Thomas  S.  Dakin  & 
Co.,  a  commission  house,  where  he  continued  until  1861; 
then  he  became  senior  partner  in  the  oil  firm  of  Dakin 
&  Gulick,  in  Maiden  Lane.  The  same  characteristics  that 
brought  success  before,  continued  it  still,  and  in  1870,  Gen. 
Dakin  was  able  to  retire  with  a  competency.  He  bore  a  high 
reputation  among  business  men,  enjoying  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  his  associates. 

In  military  affairs  he  always  took  the  greatest  interest, 
even  in  the  old  days  of  "general  trainings."  In  1858  he 
joined  the  ranks  of   Company  G,  Thirteenth  Regiment.   In 


1863,  he  organized  Company  H,  of  the  same  Regiment,  and 
was  elected  its  Captain.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  on 
the  staff  of  General  Philip  S.  Crooke,  of  the  Fifth  Brigade. 
Captain  Dakin  accompanied  his  Regiment  to  the  front,  and 
was  in  active  service  in  Virginia  in  1862.  He  was  elected 
Major  in  1866;  the  next  year  Lieutenant-Colonel;  and  in  1869, 
was  chosen  Colonel  in  the  place  of  General  Jourdan  who  had 
resigned.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
Brigadier-General  of  the  Fifth  Brigade;  while  in  1875,  Gov- 
ernor Tilden  appointed  him  Major-General  of  the  Second 
Division  of  the  National  Guard,  comprising  all  the  military 
organizations  of  Brooklyn,  which  commission  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  1872,  Gen.  Dakin  began  experimenting  in  long-range 
rifle  shooting,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  eflSciency  of  his 
men.  He  soon  became  exceptionally  proficient,  and  followed 
the  pursuit  with  enthusiasm.  Infiuential  in  procuring  the 
establishment  of  the  rifie  range  at  Creedmoor,  he  enjoyed  its 
facilities  with  zest.  He  was  victorious  in  all  matches,  while 
his  scores  in  the  International  contests  at  Creedmoor  in  1874 
and  1876,  at  Dollymount,  Ireland,  in  1875,  proved  him  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  marksmen  in  the  world.  He  had  long  de- 
sired to  have  a  rifie-range  established  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Brooklyn,  which  he  would  undoubtedly  have  effected, 
but  for  his  untimely  death. 

Although  General  Dakin  was  always  interested  in  politics, 
as  a  good  citizen  should  be,  he  was  a  candidate  for  office  but 
once,  which  was  in  1876,  when,  after  repeated  and  urgent 
solicitation,  he  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  in  the  Third  District,  against  S.  B. 
Chittenden.  His  unanimous  nomination  occm-red  October 
30tb,  followed  by  a  short  but  brilliant  canvass.  In  his  letter 
of  acceptance  he  said:  "My  views  are  quite  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  party,  contained  in  the  platform  adopted 
at  St.  Louis;  and  I  am  in  favor  of  nothing  that  wUl 
tend  to  jeopardize  our  commercial  and  financial  interests,  or 
to  paralyze  in  the  least  degree  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  secure  good  government  reform  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  an  economical  and  judicious  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  competent,  faithful  and  conscientious 
public  oflicials,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the  protection,  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  our  whole  country." .  In 
the  few  days  remaining  before  the  election  he  developed  im- 
mense strength  on  every  side,  but  the  briefness  of  the  can- 
vass and  the  professional  politicians  pitted  against  him,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  him  by  the  small  majority  of  185.  In 
the  few  months  preceding  his  death,  his  name  was  coupled 
with  the  nomination  for  Sheriff,  to  which  office  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  elected  had  he  lived. 

General  Dakin  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  of  fine 
proportions,  military  bearing  and  commanding  presence.  He 
was  a  thorough  gentleman,  with  manners  courtly  but  genial, 
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while  his  frank,  hearty  ways  made  him  a  universal  favorite. 
Widely  esteemed  for  his  excellent  moral  qualities,  none  could 
boast  a  wider  circle  of  friends.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
ajid  other  similar  organizations. 

The  General  first  married  a  Miss  Scholes  of  Brooklyn,  in 
1857,  but  his  wife  lived  only  a  few  months. 


In  1866,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Robbins  of 
this  city,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  most  happily  until  his  sudden  death  at  his  home  in 
Pearl  street,  May  13th,  1878. 

General  Dakin  was  universally  mourned;  while  his  memory 
is  still  warmly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his  family,  com- 
rades and  friends. 


Gen.  quincy  adams  gillmore. 


General  Quincy  Adams  Gillmore,  Colonel  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Army, 
distinguished  as  an  artillerist  and  engineer  during  our  Civil 
War,  was  bom  at  Black  River,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  in  1825. 
His  parentage  was  of  mingled  Scotch,  Irish  and  German  ex- 
traction. His  father,  Quartus  Gillmore,  was  born  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  Mass.,  in  1790,  and  about  the  time  he  reached 
manhood,  removed,  with  his  father's  family,  to  Lorain 
county,  Ohio,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  on  the  once 
famous  "  Western  Reserve,"  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
marrying  there  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
daughter  of  John  S.  Raid,  who  had  also  settled  in  Black 
Eiver. 

The  first  child  of  this  union  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  grew  up  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  farm  life,  and 
when  old  enough,  began  to  assist  in  the  daily  labor  of  the 
place.  Like  most  country  boys,  he  obtained  his  rudimentary 
education  chiefiy  during  the  winter  months.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  his  father  sent  him  for  a  short  time  to  Norwalk 
Academy,  twenty-five  miles  away,  where  he  made  great 
progress  with  his  studies. 

For  three  winters  preceding  his  twentieth  birthday  he 
taught  a  district  school,  and  he  attended  the  high  school  at 
Elyria,  eight  miles  distant,  for  two  terms  during  this  period, 
where  he  took  a  high  stand.  A  poem  of  his  entitled  "  Erie," 
which  was  read  at  an  exhibition  given  by  the  school,  at- 
tracted the  favorable  attention  of  the  Member  of  Congress,  who 
had  the  nomination  of  a  Cadet  to  West  Point  within  his  gift, 
and  the  position  was  offered  to  young  Gillmore.  After  some 
hours  consideration,  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  young 
man  entered  the  Military  Academy  in  1845,  and  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1849. 

He  was  twenty-four  years  old  at  this  time,  and  during  this 
year  he  mamed  Miss  Mary  O'Maher,  only  daughter  of  the 
Academy  treasurer  of  cadets.  Upon  his  graduation,  he  was 
appointed  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  and  was 
ordered  to  duty  as  an  assistant  on  the  fortifications  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  Three  years  later,  he  was  ordered  back  to  West 
Point  and  appointed  instructor  in  the  department  of  practical 
ttulitary  engineering.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
Treasurer  and  Quartermaster  of  the  Academy.  July  1st,  1856, 
he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  en- 
gmeers  and  ordered  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the 
engineer  agency  there  established.  The  outbreak  of  the  Re- 
bellion found  him  thus  engaged. 

■Ui  August,  1861,  Lieutenant  Gillmore  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  in  his  own  corps  and  appointed  Engineer-in-Chief 
M  the  Port  Royal  Expedition,  under  Brigadier-General  T.  W. 
Sherman. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  situated  on  Cockspur  Island, 

niouth  of  the  Savannah  river  and  defending  the  water 

approach  to  Savannah,  was  of  primary  importance  to  the 

Buccess  of  this  expedition,  aad  Captain  GiUmore  was  directed 


to  reconnoitre  the  place  and  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
its  capture.  He  reported  that  he  deemed  "  the  reduction  of 
that  work  practicable  by  batteries  of  mortars  and  rifled  guns 
established  on  Tybee  Island,"  a  mile  distant,  and  was  subse- 
quently placed  in  command  of  the  besieging  force.  Fort  Pulaski 
was  pentagonal  in  form,  with  brick  casemates  on  all  sides  and 
a  brick  scarp-wall,  seven  to  eight  feet  thick.  It  mounted  one 
tier  of  guns  in  embrasure  and  one  en  barbette.  To  effect  its 
reduction.  Captain  Gillmore  judiciously  disposed  thirty-six 
pieces  of  artillery  in  eleven  batteries  along  the  shore  of  Tybee 
Island.  The  work  of  investment  required  two  months  of 
incessant  labor,  night  and  day,  and  this  being  fully  completed 
and  the  Savannah  river  blockaded,  Captain  Gillmore,  now 
acting  Brigadier-General,  issued  orders  very  minute  in 
character,  for  conducting  the  bombardment. 

Firing  began  at  8:15  A.  M.,  April  10th,  1862,  and  at  9:30  A. 
M.  all  of  the  batteries  were  in  active  operation,  and  thus  con- 
tinued until  dark.  Throughout  the  night  firing  was  kept  up 
with  a  few  pieces,  in  order  to  prevent  the  besieged  confeder- 
ates from  making  any  arrangement  for  their  protection,  by 
fortifying  with  sand-bags  that  portion  of  the  wall  operated 
or  by  the  Union  batteries,  or  similarly  strengthening  the  wall 
of  the  magazine,  which  would  be  exposed  to  direct  fire  when- 
ever a  breach  in  the  scarp-wall  should  be  made.  The  first 
day's  firing  of  the  Federal  artillery  rendered  the  barbetted 
guns  of  the  fort  unserviceable.  Shortly  after  sunrise  on  the 
morning-  of  April  11th,  the  bombardment  was  renewed,  all 
the  batteries  participating.  The  breach  in  the  fort  was  rapidly 
enlarged,  and  by  3  P.  M.  about  forty-five  feet  of  the  scarp- 
wall  had  been  battered  into  the  ditch.  As  the  shots  from  the 
Union  guns  now  passed  freely  through  two  of  the  casemates, 
and  endangered  the  safety  of  the  magazine  of  the  fort,  the 
confederates  ran  up  the  white  fiag,  and  their  surrender  was 
consummated  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  wall 
of  the  fort  was  found  to  be  shattered  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  hundred  feet  of  its  length  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
brick  wall.  Fort  Pulaski  is  situated  on  a  marsh  island,  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  on  firm  ground  is  about  one  mile 
distant.  The  distance  of  the  Federal  guns  from  its  walls 
ranged  from  1,650  to  3,400  yards.  The  instructions  for  firing 
were  published  in  orders  the  day  before  the  bombardment 
opened,  and  they  gave  the  elevation,  charge,  direction,  inter- 
vals between  shots,  etc.,  for  each  piece,  and  were  adhered  to 
throughout.  It  may  be  stated  as  an  interesting  fact  connected 
with  the  siege,  that  the  arrangements  for  protecting  the 
cannoneers  from  the  enemy's  fire  were  so  perfect  that  only 
one  man  on  the  Union  side  was  killed.  The  success  of  this 
operation  placed  Captain  Gillmore  at  once  among  the  leading 
military  engineers  and  artillerists  of  the  army.  For  this 
striking  illustration  of  the  unerring  and  pre-estimated  results 
of  applied  science,  engineers  and  artillerists  hold  his  minute 
instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  bombardment  as  not 
among  the  least  remarkable  features  of  the  siege.    General 
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Gillmore  gives  great  credit  to  Lieutenant  (now  General)  Hor- 
ace Porter,  for  most  efficient  and  valuable  services  as  Chief 
of  Artillery  and  Ordnance. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  it  may  be  stated  that  before  the 
operations  for  investing  the  place  were  begun,  the  fort  was 
inspected  by  several  confederate  officers  of  high  rank,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  old  regular  army,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  isolated  position  of  the  fort,  in  the  centre  of 
a  marsh  island,  entirely  surrounded  by  deep  water,  while  the 
nearest  firm  ground  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  low,  narrow 
and  shallow  strip  of  land  a  mile  distant,  rendered  any  suc- 
cessful siege  operations  entirely  impracticable.  Confederate 
Genei'al  Robert  E.  Lee  entertained  this  view,  as  also  did  Gen- 
eral Joseph  G.  Totten,  Chief  Engineer,  United  States  army, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  letter  requesting  his  views  on  the  subject, 
wrote  that  "the  work  could  not  be  reduced  in  a  month's  fir- 
ing, with  any  number  of  guns  of  manageable  calibres." 
Indeed,  General  Gillmore  appears  to  have  stood  alone 
among  military  engineers  and  artillerists  in  his  belief  that 
the  work  could  be  reduced  and  taken  by  batteries  of  rifle-guns 
and  mortars  established  on  Tybee  Island,  and  he  was,  per- 
haps, placed  in  command  of  the  siege,  in  order  that  if  unsuc- 
cessful, he  would  be  obliged  to  take  to  himself  all  the  dis- 
credit of  failure.  Among  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
investment  of  the  Fort,  and  cutting  off  its  communication 
with  Savannah,  may  be  mentioned  the  difficult  and  hazardous 
operation  of  placing  a  battery  on  the  shore  of  the  Savannah 
river  at  Venus  point,  on  Jones  Island,  about  four  miles  above 
the  Fort. 

Jones  Island  is  nothing  but  marsh,  with  its  surface  at  the 
level  of  high  tide,  forraed  of  alluvial  mud,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  deep,  overgrown  with  weeds.  As  the  enemy's 
gunboats  were  in  possession  of  and  constantly  patrolling  the 
river,  the  guns  and  all  the  materials  for  the  battery  had  to  be 
carried  across  the  island  from  the  rear,  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  during  the  night.  Six  siege  guns  mounted 
and  limbered  up,  were  taken  over  on  shifting  runways  of 
planks.  Sand  for  parapet  gun  platforms,  and  magazine 
covering,  was  conveyed  by  the  men  in  bags.  Two  nights  of 
incessant  labor  were  required  to  get  the  guns  over  and  into 
battery.  During  the  intervening  day  they  were  covered  up 
with  marsh-cane,  and  no  men  were  left  on  the  island.  When 
the  battery  was  ready  for  service,  the  spring  tides  came  on 
and  submerged  everything  except  the  parapet-guns  and  maga- 
zine, but  it  fully  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built. 
On  Tybee  Island  all  the  guns,  mortars  and  battery  material 
were  landed  in  the  surf  on  the  open  beach,  and  conveyed  to 
the  sites  of  the  batteries  during  the  night-time,  by  the  labor  of 
men  alone,  the  use  of  animals  being  impracticable  so  near  the 
fort.  Two  months  of  incessant  labor,  day  and  night,  were  re- 
quired to  get  the  batteries  in  readiness  for  opening  fii-e. 

In  August,  1862,  Captain  Gillmore  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  troops  in  Kentucky,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing January  was  placed  in  command  of  the  central  district  of 
that  state.  At  the  battle  of  Somerset,  March  Slst,  1863,  he 
defeated  General  Pegram,  and  for  this  success  was  brevetted 
Colonel  in  the  regular  army.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  called  to 
the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  embracing  the 
territory  held  by  the  Union  forces  on  the  coast  of  South  Car- 
olina, Georgia  and  Florida;  and  in  July  following,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  which  comprise  all 
the  troops  serving  in  that  department. 

The  small  force  in  the  Department  of  the  South  had  caused 
a  suspension  of  active  hostilities  in  that  quarter.  The  Navy 
department,  chagrined  at  the  repulse  of  the  iron-olads  by  Fort 
Sumter  in  April,  1863,  contemplated  another  attack  upon 
that  work  and  Charleston,  and  it  was  represented  that  the 


operations  of  the  iron-clads  would  be  greatly  aided  by  a  land 
force  prepared  to  assist  the  attack,  and  to  occupy  any  work 
reduced  by  the  ships  of  war.  The  success  of  the  attack  de- 
pended on  the  military  occupation  of  Morris  Island,  and  the 
planting  of  land  batteries  there  for  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Sumter.  It  was  admitted  that  superior  engineering  skill 
was  requisite  to  the  successful  execution  of  this  plan,  and 
General  Gillmore,  who  had  been  present  at  several  consulta- 
tions between  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  was  selected 
as  the  proper  officer  to  place  in  charge.  Admiral  Foote,  waa 
to  have  control  of  the  naval  forces,  but  he  died  before  taking 
command. 

The  following  plan,  comprising  four  distinct  operations, 
of  which  the  army  was  to  execute  the  first  three,  was  agreed 
upon: 

First.— To  make  a  descent  upon  and  obtain  possession  of 
the  south  end  of  Morris  Island,  known  to  be  fortified  and 
strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

Second. — To  besiege  and  reduce  Fort  Wagner,  a  strong 
work  near  the  north  end  of  Morris  Island.  With  Fort  Wag- 
ner the  works  at  the  north  end  (Cummings  Point)  would  also 
fall: 

Third. — From  the  position  thus  secured,  to  demolish  Fort 
Sumter,  and  afterwards  co-operate  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire 
with  the  fleet  when  moving  in. 

Fourth. — The  monitors  and  iron-clads  to  enter,  remove  the 
channel  obstructions  if  any  be  found,  run  by  the  James  and 
Sullivan  Island  batteries,  and  reach  the  city. 

History  so  fully  records  General  Gillmore's  services  in  con- 
nection with  these  important  military  operations,  that  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  give  what  must  be  an  imperfect  ac- 
count of  them  in  this  sketch;  Morris  Island  was  captm-ed  by 
assault  from  small  boats,  and  Fort  Wagner  was  reduced  by 
siege.  Fort  Sumter  was  demolished,  and  its  artillery  entirely 
destroyed  from  a  distance  of  3,500  yards.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  guns  used  were  Parrott  rifles,  placed  two  miles  dis- 
tant. Great  gaps  were  rent  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress;  the 
guns  were  all  dismantled  or  removed,  save  one  small  smooth- 
bore on  the  rear  wall,  used  for  firing  the  signal  at  sun-down; 
and  the  fort  was  battered  into  almost  shapeless  ruins. 
General  Gillmore,  at  this  juncture,  called  on  General  Beaure- 
gard to  surrender,  and  added  that  the  complete  destruction 
of  Fort  Sumter  was  a  matter  of  certainty  within  a  few  hours, 
and  stated  that  if  a  reply  was  not  made  at  once,  he  would 
open  fire  on  Charleston.  General  Beauregard  considered 
this  an  idle  boast,  not  knowing  of  the  terrible  "Swamp 
Angel "  battery  erected  on  a  reed  marsh  of  alluvial  mud  18 
feet  deep,  hitherto  thought  to  be  impracticable  for  the  pur- 
pose. True  to  his  promise,  a  little  after  midnight,  General 
GiUmore  opened  on  Charleston  from  a  200-pounder  PaiTot 
gun,  the  shells  from  which  burst  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
city.  Only  thirty-six  shots,  however,  were  fired  from  this 
battery  when  the  gun  broke  in  two,  and  the  bombardment  of 
Chaileston  was  not  resumed  until  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg.  General  Halleck,  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  in  speaking  of  the  siege,  said:  "General 
Gillmore's  operations  have  been  characterized  by  great  pro- 
fessional skill  and  boldness.  He  has  overcome  difficulties 
almost  vmknown  in  modern  sieges.  Indeed,  his  operations 
on  Morris  Island  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  en- 
gineering and  gunnery." 

"  Not  less  emphatic,"  says  Whitelaw  Eeid,  in  Ohio  in  the 
War,  "  was  the  admiring  testimony  of  Professor  Manan,  lue 
General's  old  instructor  in  engineering  at  West  Po"»t' .?;°°^.* 
critic  of  siege  operations  not  surpassed  by  any  living  ttuuiarj 
authority.  The  Professor  says:  '  The  siege  of  Fort  wagnei 
forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  engineer's  art,  and  piesenia 
a  lesson  fruitful  of  results.    ...    In  spite  ot  these  ou 
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stacles;  in  spite  of  the  shifting  sand  under  him,  over  which 
the  tide  swept  more  than  once  during  his  advances;  in  spite 
of  the  succor  and  relief  of  the  garrison  from  Charleston,  vcith 
which  their  communications  were  free,  General  Gillmore  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  task  with  that  preparedness  for  every 
eventuality,  and  that  tenacity  which  are  striking  traits  of  his 
character.  This  remarkable  exhibition  of  skill  and  industry; 
the  true  and  always  successful  tools  with  which  the  en- 
gineer works,  is  a  triumph  of  American  science  of  which  the 
nation  may  well  be  proud.' " 

The  success  of  those  portions  of  the  plan  of  operations  as- 
signed to  the  army  was  thorough  and  complete,  and  this  was 
acknowledged  not  only  by  the  General-in-Chief,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  but  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

General  Gillmore's  commission  as  Major-General  of  Volun- 
teers was  given  for  service  before  Charleston,  in  the  follow- 
ing language:  "For  the  distinguished  skill,  ability  and  gal- 
lantly displayed  in  the  operations  under  his  charge  in 
Charleston  Harbor;  the  descent  upon  Morris  Island;  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  taking  of  Fort  Wagner  and 
Battery  Gregg." 

That  the  achievements  before  Charleston  lacked  the  crown 
ot  final  success  was  due,  as  appears  from  official  records,  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  naval  commander  declined  to  en- 
counter the  channel  torpedoes  and  obstructions,  assuming 
them  to  be  of  formidable  character.  He  also  claimed  that 
Fort  Sumter  was  still  armed  with  heavy  guns,  after  the  army 
commander  had  reported  it  a  harmless  ruin.  This  raises  the 
point  whether  the  land  forces,  in  aiding  this  naval  attack  on 
Charleston,  had  fulfilled  its  pledge  to  reduce  Fort  Sumter  so 
as  to  render  it  entirely  powerless  against  a  passing  fleet. 
The  following  extracts  from  Eeid's  Ohio  in  the  War,  seems 
to  settle  this  matter  beyond  question. 

"It  is  his  (Gillmore's)  good  fortune,  however,  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  to  be  able  to  give  a  definite  settlement  to  the 
question,  by  the  testimony  of  the  only  competent  witnesses. 

"  When  at  last  the  city  against  which  so  many  efforts  had 
failed,  fell  without  a  blow,  General  Gillmore  was  once  more 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South.  He  moved 
directly  up  the  channel — himself  a  passenger  in  the  second 
vessel  that  adventured  upon  the  path  which  the  naval  officers 
thought  so  studded  with  horrors.  Without  encountering  any 
accident  or  obstructions  of  note,  the  vessel  was  laid  alongside 
the  wharves." 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  quite  a  number  of  vessels 
comprising  army  transports  and  sutlers'  and  traders'  craft 
went  up  to  the  city  wharves  the  same  day  without  encoun- 
tering any  obstructions  or  torpedoes. 

"  What  then  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  navy  from  the 
23d  of  August,  1863,  when  the  destruction  of  the  offensive 
power  ot  Sumter  was  complete.  Admiral  Dahlgren  said  not 
specially  Forts  Sumter  and  Johnson,  against  which,  at  least, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign,  he  expressed  entire 
readiness  to  conduct  his  iron-clads.  The  channel  obstructions 
he  pronounced  the  real  danger.  But  the  channel  obstruc- 
tions seemed  mythical,  when  Gillmore,  sailing  directly  over 
taeir  alleged  locations,  anchored  before  the  city.  When  had 
they  been  removed  ?  " 

"  An  interesting  correspondence  sprang  up  bet  ween  General 
wiunore  and  General  Ripley,  whom  Beauregard  had  in  com- 
mand ot  Charleston.  General  Gillmore  asked  the  question: 
was  there  anything  except  the  shore  batteries  to  prevent 
tne  passage  of  our  fleet  up  to  the  city  and  above  it  (at  the 
umeot  the  demolition  of  Sumter)  by  the  channel  left  open 
'or  ana  used  by  the  blockade  runners  at  night?'  General 
wS.i^Iv?'^*^®''®'^  '  ^°-'  General  Gillmore  then  asked,  '  What 
tinn  j^^^*'"^®  condition  and  efficiency  of  such  obstruc- 
Thf^"  1°^?,'^°^^  ^^  ^e^e  used  in  Charleston  harbor  in  the 
arv  IRK  -u^' ^^  °°'^P*''®d  with  their  condition  in  Febru- 
Rini  Jf  '  ^™°  *°^  *'i*y  came  into  our  possession  ? '  General 
dS  ?°!r'T'^', '  T^e  efficiency  of  the  obstructions  and  tor- 
aiih,m«  f  ^ii^'^''^''  ^as  as  great  in  January,  1865,  as  in  the 
wev,wf  }^^^-  T*^^  torpedoes  were  more  efficient  just 
t-'evjous  to  the  evacuation,' and  he  went  onto  say  that  the 


ideas  prevailing  in  the  fleet  as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of 
these  obstructions  were  due  to  exaggerated  reports  pur- 
posely circulated  by  the  defenders  of  the  city.  The  corres- 
pondence from  which  we  have  quoted  is  of  some  length,  but 
it  all  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  enemy  them- 
selves, the  channel  was  practically  free  from  any  obstructions 
or  torpedoes  that  ought  to  have  delayed  the  passage  of  the 
fleet. 

"  To  this  emphatic  testimony  should  be  added  the  state- 
ment of  General  Elliott,  who  was  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter 
from  the  4th  of  September.  He  said  to  General  Gillmore, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  that  there  were  no  mounted  guns 
in  the  fort  from  the  23d  of  August  until  the  ensuing  October. 
This  would  seem  to  rebut  Admiral  Dahlgren's  complaints 
about  the  fire  from  Sumter,  as  emphatically  as  General  Rip- 
ley's statement  does  his  complaint  about  the  channel  obstruc- 
tions. Yet  on  these  obstructions  Admiral  Dahlgren  seems 
to  rest  the  greater  part  of  his  delay;  finally  resulting  in  the 
abandonment  of  offensive  operations." 

General  Gillmore  was  transferred  to  the  James  River  in 
1864,  in  command  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  and,  May  13th 
of  that  year  was  engaged  in  the  landing  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, and  the  action  at  Swift's  Creek.  He  commanded  the 
column  which  turned  and  captured  the  line  in  front  of 
Drury's  Bluff,  and  his  command  took  an  active  part  in  the 
battle  which  ensued  two  days  later,  covering  the  retreat  of 
General  Butler's  army  into  entrenchments  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred. He  retired  from  the  command  soon  after,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misunderstanding  between  himself  and  Gen. 
Butler. 

General  Gillmore  was  summoned  to  Washington  when  that 
city  was  menaced  by  Early  in  July,  1864,  and  commanded 
two  divisions  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  in  its  defense, 
and  while  in  pursuit  of  the  confederate  forces,  was  severely 
injured  by  a  fall  of  his  horse.  From  February  until  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  he  was  again  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South.  In  December,  1865,  he  resigned  his  volunteer  com- 
mission of  Major-General  and  served  one  year  in  the  En- 
gineer Bureau  at  Washington.  He  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  duty  as  engineer-in-charge  of  all  the  fortifications 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  New  York  and  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  improvement -of  rivers 
and  harbors  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Major  in  June,  1863,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  January, 
1874,  and  to  be  Colonel  in  January,  1883. 

General  Gillmore's  record  is  an  imusually  brilliant  one  and 
has  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Rebellion,  he  bore  back  to  his  grade 
in  the  corps  which  he  had  so  signally  honored,  the  four  highest 
brevets  in  the  regular  army  in  reward  of  his  achievements 
during  the  war.  These  were  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
United  States  Army,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  April  11th,  1863  ; "  Brevet 
Colonel,  United  States  Army,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  at  the  battle  of  Somerset,  Kentucky,  March  31st, 
1863;"  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Army,  "for 
gjfllant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  assault  on  Morris  Island, 
July  10,  1863;"  and  Brevet  Major-General,  United  States 
Army,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  capture  of 
Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg  and  the  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter." 

In  his  work,  Ohio  in  the,  War,  Whitelaw  Reid  gives  the 
following  estimate  of  General  Gillmore's  character  as  an 
officer  : 

"General  Gillmore's  military  standing  is  clearly  defined 
by  his  career  during  the  war.  He  never  displayed  remark- 
able merits  as  a  leader  of  troops  in  the  open  field.  He  was  a 
good,  but  not  brilliant,  Corps  General.  If  he  committed  no 
grave  faults,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  shone  conspicuous 
above  those  that  surrounded  him.  He  was  prudent,  judi- 
cious, circumspect,  not  dashing,  scarcely  enterprising.    It  is 
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only  fair  to  add  that  he  was  never  tried  on  a  large  scale  or 
under  favorable  auspices.  But  in  his  proper  province  as  an 
engineer  and  artillerist,  he  vcas  as  bold  as  in  the  field  he  was 
cautious.  He  ignored  the  limitations  of  the  books.  He  ac- 
cepted theories  that  revolutionized  the  sciences,  and  staked 
his  professional  standing  on  great  operations  based  upon 
them.  He  made  himself  the  firist  artillerist  of  the  war.  If 
not  the  foremost  engineer,  he  was  second  to  none;  and  in  the 
boldness  and  originality  of  his  operations  against  Wagner, 
he  surpassed  any  similar  achievements,  not  only  in  this  war, 
but  in  any  war;  so  that  now,  notwithstanding  the  more 
varied  professional  operations  around  Richmond,  and  Atlanta 
and  Vicksburgh,  when  men  speak  of  great  living  engineers, 
they  think  as  naturally  of  Gillmore  in  the  New  World  as  of 
Todleben  in  the  Old.  General  Gillmore  is  among  the  hand- 
somest officers  of  the  army.  He  is  above  the  medium  height, 
heavily  and  compactly  built,  with  a  broad  chest  and  general 
air  of  physical  solidity.  His  features  (shaded,  not  concealed, 
by  his  full  beard)  are  regular  and  expressive.  The  face 
would  be  called  a  good-humored  one;  the  head  is  shapely, 
and  the  forehead  broad  and  high.  He  speaks  with  nervous 
quickness,  the  more  noticeable,  because  of  a  slight  peculiarity 
in  the  enunciation  that  gives  a  suggestion  of  his  having 
sometimes  lisped  or  stammered.  He  is  an  excellent  talker, 
and  is  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  outside  of  his 
profession.  In  social  life  he  appears  as  an  elegant  and  ac- 
comphshed  gentleman.  He  was  often  remarked  during  the 
war  for  his  apparent  indifference  to  physical  danger.  His 
head-quarters  on  Morris  Island  were  pitched  under  fire  and 
his  soldiers  used  to  tell  of  him  that  during  the  slow  siege  ap- 
proaches he  often  whiled  away  the  tedium  by  reading  novels 
or  magazines  while  the  enemy's  shells  were  bursting  in  in- 
convenient proximity." 

Among  the  standard  works  on  professional  subjects,  of 
which  General  Gillmore  is  the   author,   are :    Limes,  Hy- 


draulic Cements  and  Mortars;  Engineer  and  Artillery 
Operations  against  Charleston  in  1863;  Siege  and  Reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Pulaski;  Beton  Coignet  and  other  Artificial 
Stone;  Roads,  Streets  and  Pavements;  and  The  Strength 
of  the  Building  Stones  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
"  Mississippi  River  Commission  "  was  created  by  Congress  in 
1879,  he  was  made  its  President.  He  is  President  of  a  Board 
of  Engineers  for  the  improvement  of  Cape  Fear  River,  N. 
C,  and  the  Potomac  River  and  Flats,  near  Washington;  and 
is  member  of  several  Boards  for  the  improvement  of  im- 
portant harbors  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  projects  now  in  process  of  execution  for  im- 
proving the  harbors  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  Fernan- 
dina  and  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River  and  several  less 
important  harbors  and  rivers;  and  has  charge  of  all  the  river 
and  harbor  improvements  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  and  of  the  fortifica- 
tions from  New  York  to  Florida. 

He  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  Philadelphia,  1876,  and  made  special  and  voluminous 
reports  on  articles  embraced  in  Group  II.,  viz.:  "Portland, 
Roman  and  other  cements  and  artifical  stone,"  and  •'  Brick- 
making  machinery,  brick  kilns,  perforated  and  enameled 
bricks  and  pavements." 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  while  a  Lieutenant,  before  the  Civil 
War,  and,  a  few  years  since,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy from  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic*  originated 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  1866.  It  was  thought  best 
that  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  to  maintain  the  Union 
should  unite  for  the  purposes  of  self-defense  and 
mutual  help.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  thing  for 
the  soldiers  to  band  together  in  their  own  interests. 
It  was  considered  their  slogan  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  they  should  vote  for  a  fellow  soldier,  no  matter 
for  what  office  nominated,  or  by  what  party.  Gen.  S. 
A.  HuBLBUET  was  largely  instrumental  in  forming  the 
organization,  and  was  elected  its  first  Commander-in- 
Chief  ;  he  afterwards  died  while  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Peru.  The  order  spread  like  wildfire,  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1866  ;  membership  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
passport  to  employment  in  the  public  service.  The 
time  is  well  remembered,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
meetings  of  the  order,  men  would  come  before  the 
Commander  and  ask  :  "  When  shall  I  be  put  on  in  the 
yard? "  The  result  was  that  the  organization  soon  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  became  well-nigh  extinct.  But 
there  was,  of  course,  a  better  element  in  the  organiza- 
tion, which  felt  that  the  veterans,  for  the  best  interests 
of   the  order,  should  band  together  in  the  spirit  of 


*  Contributed  by  Col.  Edwin  A.  Perry. 


fraternity/,  charity,  and  loyalty;  of  fraternity,  for  the 
purposes  of  communion,  the  "touch  of  elbows,"  and 
the  feeling  of  that  old  martial  spirit  which  was  born 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  can  never  die  ;  of  charity,  to 
redeem  the  promise  made,  when  a  soldier  pledged  a 
dying  comrade  that  his  wife  and  children  should  never 
want  for  anything,  and  also  to  fulfill  the  moral  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  this  nation  to  assist  its  defenders  in 
their  want  and  suffering. 

Through  all  these  years,  no  genuine  call  for  charity 
has  been  refused  by  the  order.  It  is  a  proper  thing  to  say 
that  in  the  ritual  of  the  G.  A.  R.  are  incorporated  these 
questions:  "Is  any  comrade  sick  or  in  distress?  Has 
any  died  since  the  last  meeting  ?  Has  any  comrade 
any  knowledge  of  any  soldier  or  sailor  within  our 
limits  who  needs  our  assistance  ?  "  That  is  obligatory 
upon  the  commandery,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Post. 
That  is  where  charity  finds  ample  and  positive  ex- 
emplification. The  spirit  of  loyalty  in  the  order, 
which  some  have  construed  into  an  idea  of  politics,  is 
simply  loyalty  to  each  other  now,  as  formerly  in  the 
field.  If  a  soldier  is  worthy  of  esteem,  let  his  com- 
rades stand  by  him,  though  the  world  assail  him,  and 
show  to  men  that  they  were  worthy  in  their  loyalty 
to   country,  by  being  loyal  to   each  other.    Among 
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other  sentiments  common  to  the  order  are  these  :  to 
encourage  honor  and  purity  in  public  affairs,  and  to 
protect  the  flag  of  our  country.  That  is  what  is 
meant  hy  the  sentiment  of  loyalty. 

At  the  present  time,  after  twenty  years  of  weeding 
the  order  has  so  melted  away  all  differences  of  political 
and  religious  opinion,  that  no  man  knows  or  think, 
whether  the  comrade  at  his  side  is  a  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, a  Catholic  or  Protestant,  a  Jew  or  Gentile, 
and  there  is  no  place  in  all  their  ceremonies  where  it 
is  possible  for  those  questions  to  be  thought  of.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  order  to  show  its 
ritual  to  the  whole  world,  and  when  the  last  comrade 
dies  and  leaves  to  it  the  written  formula  of  its  organi- 
zation, it  is  only  then  that  they  will  appreciate  how 
beautiful  in  sentiment  and  how  perfect  in  practice  is 
their  ritual. 

Since  1866,  the  Commanders-in-Chief  have  been: 
Gens.  Hurlburt,  Burnside,  Devins,  Earnshaw,  Merrill 
Hartrauft,  Robinson,  Wagner,  Vandervoort,  and  Beath, 
some  of  whom  served  two  years,  others  only  one.  It 
is  important  to  mention  that  the  organization  is  gov- 
erned by  regular  military  formulas,  the  National  or- 
ganization being  subdivided  into  State  and  Territorial 
Departments,  and  they,  in  turn,  into  Posts;  in  practice, 
however,  to  avoid  complication,  the  district  organiza- 
tions have  been  eliminated,  and  the  Posts  report  to  the 
Departments,  and  they  to  National  Head-quarters. 
There  are  Staff  Officers  of  the  National  Department, 
and  of  the  Posts,  who  are  called  by  the  same  titles  as 
in  the  field.  There  are  quarterly  reports  from  each 
Post  to  its  Department,  and  from  the  Departments  to 
the  National  Department,  so  that  the  place  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  order  can  be  definitely  ascertained.  When  a 
man  dies,  his  record  of  service  is  often  best  ascertained 
from  the  rolls  of  the  order,  his  wife  and  children  frequent- 
ly being  ignorant  of  the  company  in  which  he  served, 
and  of  other  details  in  his  service  of  the  country.  A 
good  measure,  which  was  originated  and  carried  through 
by  the  G.  A.  R.,  provides  for  the  separate  burial  of 
indigent  soldiers  and  sailors,  upon  the  production  of 
their  record  and  certificate  of  discharge.  This  act  has 
spurred  the  comrades  to  place  their  records  in  better 


The  organization  in  New  York  State  was  made  in 
December,  1866,  Post  No.  1  being  started  in  Rochester 
"he/j-s<  m  Kings  county  was  Post  No.  4,  organized  in 
the  same  month.  Among  those  chiefly  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  order  in  this  State  were  Gens.  Baenum, 
CfEo.  P.  HoppEE,  and  Edwaed  Cole.  The  first  Com- 
mander of  the  New  York  State  Department  was  Gen. 
McKean.  The  Department  Commanders  since  have 
been:  Gen.  Sickles,  Col.  Lansing,  Gens.  J.  C.  Robinson, 
^arnum,  Corlies,  Jardine,  Palmer,  Rogers,  Tanner,  Mc- 
Wade,  Young,  Merritt,  J.  S.  Fraser,  Reynolds  and 
fl-edges.  Comrade  Dr.  James  W.  Faelbt,  of  this  city, 
las  been  Adjutant-General  of  the  N.  Y.  Department, 


under  Gen.  Sickles,  and  Adjutant-General  of  the  Na- 
tional Stafl',  under  Gen.  Robinson;  Comrade  Geo.  B. 
SQUiEESwas  Adjutant-General  under  Commander  Tan- 
ner, and  is  now  Adjutant-General  under  Commander 
Hedges. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  order  it  met-with  great  op- 
position in  this  county.  The  fact  that  its  cry  was,  "  a 
place  for  everybody,  and  everybody  in  a  place,"  brought 
an  antagonism  which  almost  crushed  it;  everybody  re- 
garded it  as  a  one-sided  political  organization;  what 
few  Democrats  had  joined  it  soon  left,  and  the  Posts 
were  reduced  to  a  dire  extremity,  when  the  better  ele- 
ment succeeded  in  electing  Gen.  James  Jouedan  as 
Commander,  upon  the  platform  that  politics  should  be 
rooted  out  of  the  order.  Although  he  was  not  com- 
pletely successful  in  accomplishing  this,  a  good  start 
was  made;  then  Col.  E.  A.  Peeey  was  chosen,  and 
through  his  influence  a  number  of  leading  and  influen- 
tial Democrats  like  Gens.  Sloeum,  Woodward,  and 
Meserole  joined  the  order,  in  token  that  it  was  not  to 
be  swayed  entirely  by  the  Republican  element,  but 
that  partizanship  should  be  banished.  The  Eagle, 
from  being  unfriendly,  became  its  ally,  and  from 
that  time,  no  responsible  authority  has  charged  the 
order  with  being  a  political  organization.  The  growth 
of  the  Grand  Army  in  this  county  has  been  through 
difficulties;  no  appropriations  for  its  benefit  have  been 
made  by  the  city,  in  contradistinction  to  what  has 
been  done  by  other  cities;  but  lately,  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall  has  been  set  apart  for  its  use;  the  use  of  the 
Council  Chamber  for  meetings  has  been  given.  A 
Memorial  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
has  been  appointed,  and  a  Bureau  of  Employment 
opened,  where  all  indigent  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  their 
widows  and  orphans,  if  worthy,  may  find  relief  and  be 
helped  to  a  livelihood;  and  a  Relief  Fund  has  been 
started  to  aid  those  unable"  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  aided  by  Mayor 
Low  and  Engineer  C.  C.  Martin,  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  appointments  to  the  Bridge  service  were  given  to 
the  order,  and  ably  filled  from  its  ranks.  Other  legis- 
lation secured  by  the  organization  is  the  bill  to  provide 
a  perfect  record  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  at  Al- 
bany of  all  the  soldiers  who  went  out  from  New  York 
State;  while  other  States  have  secured  such  records  of 
their  defenders,  and  can  point  to  each  man's  history, 
the  details  of  his  service,  whether  he  was  wounded, 
where  and  when.  New  York  State  has  only  the  original 
muster  rolls  to  show  the  names  of  those  who  enlisted 
in  her  service.  The  most  important,  however,  was  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  which  had  its  birth  in  Brooklyn.  There 
had  been  desultory  attempts  to  turn  over  the  property 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Orphan  Home  in  Manhattanville,  but  the  conditions 
were  such  as  to  place  its  control  entirely  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Soldiers'  organization,  and  it  was  looked 
upon  with  alarm  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  as 
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a  scheme  to  assist  the  order  in  aggregating  property,  so 
that  it  failed.  But  from  Brooklyn  went  up  a  delega- 
tion in  1875  to  the  Department  Encampments,  which 
asked  to  have  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  to  establish  a  Soldiers'  Home,  and  in 
speaking  for  the  resolution,  "Corporal"  James  Tannbe 
pledged  Brooklyn  for  $10,000,  which,  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  before  experienced  in  raising  money  for  the 
purpose,  caused  a  ripple  of  astonishment.  After  their 
return,  they  called  upon  the  soldiers'  friend.  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  delivered  an  address  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
for  a  Soldiers'  Home.  A  committee  secured  some 
pledges,  and  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  meeting 
swelled  the  amount  to  $14,000,  contributed  by  Brook- 
lyn's most  generous  citizens.  This  meeting  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  movement  throughout  the  State,  which 
culminated  in  the  erection  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Bath,  Steuben  county.  Since  that  time  they  have  never 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  State  for  aid  in  carrying  on  the 
institution;  it  contains  600  inmates,  and  needs  larger 
quarters,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  has 
been  made.  In  connection  with  Corporal  Tanner,  the 
names  of  E.  C.  Parkinson  and  Judson  A.  Lewis,  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  of  J.  B.  Murray  and  John  F. 
Henry,  citizens,  may  be  mentioned,  as  having  worked 
night  and  day  to  bring  about  the  success  of  the  project. 
The  first  Post  established  in  Kings  county,  was 
Wadsworih  Post,  No.  4,  in  December,  1866;  Rankin 
Post,  No.  10,  was  started  shortly  after;  next  were  Lyon 
Post,  No.  33;  Mansfield  Post,  No.  35;  Thatford,'Ho.  3; 
it  is  impossible  to  give  them  in  their  exact  order,  but 
the  Posts  as  at  present  constituted  are  as  follows : 

"Thatford"  Post,  No.  3. — Commander,  Chas.  J.  Kinsey; 
org.  in  Fallasen's Hall,  cor.  Third ave.  and  Twenty-second  St., 
May  9th,  1868;  not  incorporated;  original  membership,  10; 
first  OFncEES:  Jno.  Q.  Adams,  P.  H.  O'Beirne,  J.  Howard 
Young  and  James  Woodhead.     Present  membership,  81. 

"  Rankin  "  Post,  No.  10. — Commander,  T.  B.  Rutan. 

"Barbara  Fritchie  "  J'ost,  No.  11.— Commander,  H.  Pea- 
sell. 

"Frank  Head"  Post,  No.  16. — Commander,  C.  H.  Grant. 

"  Harry  Lee"  Post,  No.  21.— Commander,  J.  B.  Menden- 
hall. 

"  Mansfield  "  Post,  No.  35. — Commander,  Martin  Short. 

"Mallery"  Post,  No.  S^.— Commander,  T.  M.  K.  Mills. 

"J.  H.  Perry"  Post,  No.  89, — Commander,  Geo.  H.  Jack- 
son; org.  Jan.  33,  mustered  into  G.  A.  E.,  Feb.  13th,  1879;  in- 
corp.  Feb.  28,  1881,  under  State  laws;  The  original  member- 
ship was  23;  first  Officers:  Henry  W.  Hughes,  Comm.; 
Robert  B.  Keeler,  Senior  V.-Comm.;  Charles  M.  Hartmann, 
Junior  V.-Comm.;  Fred  B.  Lock  wood,  Adj.  Present  member- 
ship, over  five  hundred;  Officers  (same  order  as  above),  Geo. 
H.  Jackson,  Samuel  Davis,  John  Merritt  and  Charles  G.  Cur- 
tis. In  1881,  this  Post  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  bill 
and  present  it  to  the  Legislature,  to  provide  that  whore  a 


veteran  of  the  ' '  War  of  the  Rebellion  "  died  without  sufficient 
means  to  bury  him,  he  should  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  in  which  he  last  lived,  in  a  public  grave,  and  not  in  a 
plot  set  aside  for  the  pauper  dead;  this  biU  was  passed,  and  is 
now  a  law  of  the  State.  In  1882,  this  Post  appointed  a  com- 
mittee petitioning  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pur- 
chase more  land  at  Cypress  Hills,  that  the  National  Cemetery 
may  be  enlarged;  the  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  J.  Hyatt 
Smith,  and  the  Military  Committee  is  prepared  to  report 
favorably  upon  it.  This  Post  takes  its  name  from  Rev.  James 
H.  Perry,  a  graduate  from  West  Point,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Texan  War  for  Independence.  He  recruited  the  48th  Eegt., 
N.  Y.  S.  Vols.,  and  took  it  to  the  front  in  September,  1861,  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  he  died  suddenly  in  June,  1863, 
while  in  command  at  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  river,  Georgia. 

"  German  Metternich  "  Post,  No.  122. — Commander,  C. 
Fredericks. 

"  Devin  "  Post,  No.  148. — Commancter,  Louis  E.  McLough- 
lin. 

"  Kerswill "  Post,  No.  149. — Commander,  J.  W.  Werner; 
org.  March  11,  1880,  with  fifteen  charter  members ;_^rs<  Offi- 
cers were:  Patk.  H.  McCarthy,  James  S.  Jordan,  John  D. 
Anderson,  John  W.  Werner  and  John  Norton;  present  mem- 
bership is  37. 

"  Hamilton  "  Post,  No.  152. — Commander,  J.  W.  Fox. 

"  Ford"  Post,  No.  161. — Commander,  W.  H.  Rogers. 

"  Dupont "  Post,  No.  187.— Commander,  J.  W.  Platte. 

"Winchester"  Post,  No.  ig^.— Commander,  E.  H.  Sinsa- 
baugh;  org.  at  160  Clermont  ave.,  Feb.  2d,  1881:  not  incor- 
porated; original  membership,  13;  the  first  Officers:  C.  W. 
Cowtan,  Jos.  W.  Kay,  and  Wm.  R.  Harding.  Present  mem- 
bership, 81;  officered  by  E.  H.  Sinsabaugh,  A.  M.  Clark,  and 
William  Warren. 

"  Dakin  "  Post,  No.  206. — Commnnder,  J.  F.  Sias,  org. 
March  31st,  1881;  not  incorporated;  members  originally,  14; 
members  at  present,  140;  first  Officers:  B.  Jacobs,  Comm. 
Wm.  S.  Duryea,  V.-Com.;  E,  G.  Hamblin,  J.  V.;  D.  W.  Bol- 
lock, Chaplain ;  John  Foley,  Adjt.;  present  Officers:  John 
F.  Sias,  Comm.;  John  Foley,  S.V.  C;  Geo.  Shepherd,  J. F.O.; 
William  Bishop,  Chaplain ;  C.  G.  Hall,  Adjt. 

"Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison"  Post,  No.  207.— CommajMfer,  J. 
P.  Johnson  Howard. 

"Gushing"  Post,  No.  2^1.— Commander,!).  J.  Pillsworth; 
org.  Oct.  8,  1881,  at  Greenwood  Hall,  Fifth  avenue,  cor.  9th 
street;  incorporated;  original  membership,  16;  the  Officers: 
D.  J.  Pilsworth,  Comm.;  Jno.  A.  Duncan,  S.  V.-Comm.;  N 
H.  Ross,  Jr.  V.-Comm.;  H.  L.  Hunt,  Adj.;  present  member- 
bership,  73;  the  Officers  are,  in  same  order.as  above:  D.  J. 
Pillsworth,  Thos.  W.  Lindsay,  John  H.  Van  Liew,  Walter  E. 
Nason. 

"  G.  K.  Warren  "  Post,  No.  286.— Commander,  J.  W.  Cun- 
ningham. 

"  Post  No.  327,"  of  Brooklyn.— Commarader,  Geo.  F.  Tait; 
org.  Jan.  30,  1883,  incoi-porated  March  26, 1888;  original  mem- 
bership, 105;  present  number,  136;  first  Officers  were:  Geo. 
B.  Squires,  Comm.;  Geo.  F.  Tait,  5'. F.-Comm.; Jas.  P.  Howatt, 
Jr.  V.-Comm.;  John  H.  Stoothoflf,  Adj.  The  present  officers 
are  the  same. 

"C.  D.  McKenzie"  Post,  No.  399.— Commander,  P.  T 
Hubbard. 

"Abel  Smith"  Post,  No.  435.— Commander,  F.  Cocheu. 
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THE  history  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Kikgs 
County,  (see  page  339  of  this  work,)  mostly 
relates  to  a  period  prior  to  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  justice  from  Flatbush  to  Brooklyn.  It  con- 
sists  largely  of  the  biographies  of  those  who  had  been 
active  in  making  that  history ;  most  of  whom  are  at 
rest  in  honored  graves.  Since  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat,  the  history  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Brooklyn, 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  embraces  that  of  the 
Bench  and  Bar  of  the  County.  Both  these  histories  re- 
call a  number  of  widely  dissimilar,  but  deeply  interest- 
ing characters,  each  one  in  his  own  identity  a  prominent 
dramatis  personm  on  the  legal  stage.  But  every  insti- 
tution has  its  defects  ;  every  order  of  men  its  unworthy 
members;  and  so,  doubtless,  has  the  legal  profession 
everywhere. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  Hon.  Henry  S.  Foots,  a 
Senator  in  Congress,  and  one  of  the  ablest  American 
lawyers,  said:  "Were  I  to  indulge  in  indiscriminate 
commendation  of  all  those  whom  jt  has  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  in  the  contests  of  the  forum,  or  the 
incidents  of  whose  professional  career  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice,  I  should  greatly  wrong  my  own 
self-respect  and  do  injustice  to  other  professions  and  to 
the  public  at  large  ;  but  I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  go 
too  far  in  declaring  that  in  the  various  States  which  I 
have  from  time  to  time  visited,  in  the  progress  of  a 
now  somewhat  protracted  professional  career,  I  have 
found  my  brethren  of  the  Bar,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
intelligent,  astute,  laborious,  upright  and  manly  in 
their  conduct,  cherishing  a  high  and  delicate  sense  of 
individual  honor,  and  displaying,  on  all  occasions,  a 
proper  regard  for  the  dignity  of  their  own  calling,  as 
well  as  profound  respect  for  the  example  and  counsels 
of  those  illustrious  sages  embalmed  in  the  forensic 
annals  of  our  own  country  and  of  England." 

It  is  certainly  no  extravagance  to  say,  that  this  lan- 
guage of  Senator  Foote  applies  most  appropriately  to 
the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar. 

■No  saying  has  been  more  universally  quoted  than 
that  of  Dionysius  of  Helicarnassus,  "History  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  example."  With  equal  truth 
It  may  be  said  that  biography  is  a  chief  element  of  his- 
wry,  less  formal  and  stately,  displaying  the  characters 
of  men  whose  actions  largely  create  history.  Biography 
erives  its  value  from  its  moral  and  personal  parallels 


and  contrasts,  which  are  developed  in  relating  the  his- 
tory of  those  whose  lives  and  careers  are  prominent  in 
nations.  States,  municipalities,  and  in  those  institutions 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  society.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, give  the  lives  and  careers,  the  contrasts  and  paral- 
lels in  the  characters  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bench  and  Bar;  with  a  description  of  some 
of  the  important  trials  that  have  taken  place  at  that 
bar,  as  its  truest  and  best  history.  We  shall  begin 
with 

JOHN   GREENWOOD, 

the  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  represent- 
atives of  the  Brooklyn  Bar,  and  of  Southern  New  York. 
Although  he  has  reached  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he  is  vigorous 
and  active,  physically  and  mentally.  His  knowledge  is  pro- 
found, his  judgment  clear,  and  his  quickness  in  apprehending  a 
truth  or  the  fallacy  of  a  proposition  or  an  argument  is  surpris- 
ing. He  retains  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  scholarly  accom- 
plishments and  habits  of  his  earlier  years;  few  men  are  more 
interesting  conversationalists;  few  speak  with  a  clearer  expres- 
sion, or  a  more  simple  grace  of  diction.  He  abounds  in 
anecdote  and  incident  which  his  tenacious  memory  brings  up, 
not  only  from  the  present,  but  from  the  long  ago,  with  vivid 
and  truthful  precision. 

His  acquaintance  with  illustrious  men  of  the  past  was  large, 
his  remembrance  of  them  lively,  and  his  description  of  them  is 
given  with  biographical  accuracy. 

Judge  Greenwnod  evinces  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  remark,  that  "Nothing  is  more  interesting  and  pleasing 
than  an  old  man  who  has  gone  successfully  through  life's 
battles,.retiring  from  the  field,  strong,  sunny -hearted  and  happy, 
old  in  years,  but  young  at  heart." 

There  is,  however,  this  exception  in  Judge  Greenwood's  case 
to  Lord  Lytton's  remark:  he  has  not  ketibed  from  the  field.  He 
still  vigorously  holds  it  with  his  armor  on,  "with  his  visor  up," 
a  prominent  and  successful  contestant  in  many  of  the  lines  of 
legal  warfare;  for  he  loves  his  profession  with  all  the  ardor  of 
his  young  manhood,  and  since  retiring  from  the  bench,  has 
devoted  himself  to  it,  though  in  the  enjoyment  of  ample  fortune. 

Judge  Greenwood  can  now  look  back  upon  the  world  as  from 
an  elevation  from  which  he  has  seen  life  in  all  its  changing 
phases.  He  has  seen  families  rise  and  fall;  has  seen  the  great 
brought  low,  and  the  low  elevated  to  the  places  of  the  great. 
He  has  seen  peace  and  war  succeeding  in  their  turns;  he 
has  seen  the  very  city  in  which  he  dwells  rise  from  a  smalltown 
into  magnificent  proportions,  that  threaten  to  rival  the  great 
metropolis  to  which  it  is  united  by  the  most  wondrous  cause- 
way in  the  world.  He  has  seen  chancellors,  judges,  illustrious 
jurists,  statesmen  and  great  advocates  depart,  as  it  were,  in  long 
procession-from  the  scenes  of  their  ambition  and  their 
triumphs,  to  join  ' '  the  majority  in  the  shadowy  world."  Hence, 
we  may  well  say  of  him  that  he  is  one  of  the  few   "through 
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whom  one  generation  speaks  its  thoughts,  feelings  and  appeals 
to  another." 

John  Greenwood  was  born  at  Providence,  K.  I.,  November  6, 
1798.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  removed  with  his  father  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  soon  commenced  preparing  for  col- 
lege. He  was  an  industrious,  untiring  student,  early  exhibit- 
ing a  love  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  was  gratified  by  his 
attending  chemical  and  philosophical  lectures.  He  became  a 
proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek,  acquired  u,  practical  knowledge 
of  French  and  German,  and  a  critical  acquaintance  with  English 
Belles-Lettres.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  father,  a  desire  in  which 
the  young  man  ardently  coincided,  that  he  should  become  a 
lawyer.  There  was  very  much  in  the  organization  of  his  mind, 
in  his  love  of  polemics  and  of  subtle  distinctions,  which  indi- 
cated that  in  the  altercations  of  the  Bar  he  would  find  in  the 
future  his  appropriate  sphere  of  action. 

In  those  days  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  so  conspicuous  in  American 
history,  though  no  longer  prominent  as  a  statesman,  was  still 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  American  Bar. 

One  of  the  amiable  characteristics  of  Aaron  Burr  was  his  love 
of  the  young.  With  that  quick  insight  into  character  which 
characterized  him,  he  saw  in  young  Greenwood  qualities  which 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  encouraged  his  desire  to  become 
a  lawyer,  inviting  him  to  enter  his  office  as  a  student.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  young  man  became  a  pupil  in 
the  of&ce  of  Aaron  Burr. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Burr,  young  Greenwood 
made  rapid  improvement  in  his  legal  studies.  One  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  Mr.  Burr's  extensive  business,  at  this 
time,  was  his  immense  chancery  business.  When  the  young 
student  had  been  in  his  office  two  years  and  a  half,  this  branch 
of  the  business,  in  its  preparation,  was  committed  to  him.  To 
the  legal  practitioner,  this  of  itself  sufficiently  attests  the  abili- 
ties of  Greenwood. 

The  diligent,  careful  study  of  the  oases  that  were  thus  com- 
mitted to  him,  stored  his  mind  with  practical,  living  legal  princi- 
ples. Whatever  was  thus  acquired  was  firmly  rooted  in  his 
memory,  and  with  the  passing  of  each  day,  he  grew  learned  and 
experienced. 

With  the  aid  of  his  accomplished  preceptor,  who  devoted 
much  time  to  him,  he  learned  to  unfold  with  ease  and  per- 
spicuity the  subtleties  and  difficulties  of  legal  questions;  to 
strip  sophistry  of  its  disguises,  and  to  maintain  with  direct 
strength  the  views  he  desired  to  enforce. 

Young  Greenwood  truly  enjoyed  extraordinary  advantages  for 
attaining  a  legal  education.  In  the  office  of  Colonel  Burr  he 
came  in  contact  with  many  of  the  great  legal  and  political  lumi- 
naries of  the  day  ;  and  thus  he  had  rare  opportunities  for  study- 
ing men  as  well  as  books.  It  was  his  privilege  to  see  how  j  ustice 
was  administered  by  Chancellor  Kent,  Chief  Justices  Spencer 
and  Savage,  by  Golden,  Morris,  Yates  and  Van  Ness.  He  saw 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Aaron  Burr, 
William  Lampson,  Griffin,  Wells,  and  other  illustrious  lawyers, 
in  the  contests  of  the  forum,  and  learned  how  forensic  questions 
were  managed  by  those  master  minds. 

Mr.  Greenwood  completed  his  legal  education  in  the  office  of 
Colonel  Burr,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  a  General  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  October,  1819.  That  illustrious  j  urist,  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer, had  recently  been  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and 
presided  at  the  term  at  which  young  Greenwood  took  his  degree  as 
an  attorney-at-law.  He  still  retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  who  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  controlling  minds  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  ascending  the  Bench, 
his  voice  was  potent  as  one  of  the  great  politicians  of  the  nation. 
He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  whom  he  opposed 
or  with  whom  he  coincided,  as  ambition  or  policy  dictated. 
That  he  often  successfully  opposed  his  illustrious  and  powerful 
brother-in-law  sufficiently  attests  the  strength  of  his  character, 


and  the  extent  of  his  power  and  influence.  "His  manner  on 
the  Bench, "says  Judge  Greenwood,  "was grave,  dignified, some- 
times austere,  always  decided  and  impartial.  Lawyers  who  ad- 
dressed him  did  so  in  the  most  respectful  language  and  manner, 
while  he,  in  turn,  observed  a  high-toned  courtesy  toward  them. 
In  demanding  and  observing  these  amenities.  Chief  Justice 
Spencer  did  not  stand  alone.  The  judges,  as  well  as  the  lawyers, 
of  that  period  maintained  a  dignity  in  the  court-room  that  be- 
spoke their  consciousness  of  being  in  the  Temple  of  Justice." 

Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  Mr.  Greenwood 
opened  an  office  in  New  York  City,  in  Nassau  street,  near  Maiden 
lane.  He  came  to  the  labors  of  his  profession  with  the  advan- 
tages we  have  described,  having  laid  a  foundation  of  solid  and 
useful  learning,  with  a  classical  and  scientific  superstructure. 
He  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  not  merely  as  a 
series  of  precedents  and  arbitrary  rules,  and  statements  without 
principles  of  reason  or  induction,  but  as  a  science  applied  to 
rational  government,  the  action  of  men  subordinate  only  to  the 
laws  of  God.  At  first  business  came  slow  to  him  ;  but  he  busied 
himself  with  his  books,  becoming  every  day  a  more  profound 
and  appreciative  student. 

His  industry  and  ability  soon  cleared  the  obstructions  which 
impeded  his  way  to  professional  distinction.  Laborious,  pains- 
taking and  keen-sighted,  he  carefully  studied  and  managed 
every  matter  committed  to  him,  whether  important  or  unimport- 
ant, determined  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination. 

In  the  history  of  most  distinguished  lawyers  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which,  "taken  atthe  flood,  leads  to  success,  "and  it  was 
so  with  Judge  Greenwood.  While  slowly  working  his  way  to  suc- 
cess, a  lawyer  of  some  eminence  in  the  city,  but  perhaps  not  a  per- 
fect special  pleader,  was  engaged  to  bring  an  action  against  a  man 
for  slander  of  title,  an  action  peculiar  and  difficult  in  its  nature, 
especially  in  those  days,  when  books  of  form  and  precedent  were 
almost  unknown.  Finding  it  difficult  to  drawupthe  "Narr.,"or 
declaration,  he  consulted  several  lawyers,  with  but  little  success. 
At  last,  a  gentleman  who  knew  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  devotion  to 
his  studies,  and  the  depth  of  his  research,  referred  the  gentle- 
man to  him.  It  so  happened  that  Greenwood  was  deeply  read 
in  that  subtle  and  profound  work,  Clericalies,  written  in  the  old 
Black  letter,  now  known  to  but  few  of  the  profession.  One  of  its 
departments  contained  a  treatise  on  slander  and  the  slander  of 
title,  with  instructions  as  to  drawing  a  declaration  in  that  tech- 
nical form  of  action. 

When  the  lawyer  was  told  to  seek  the  advice  of  Greenwood  in 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance  he  exhibited  much  surprise. 
"Why,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "is  he  not  too  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced to  know  anything  about  actions  of  this  kind  ?  "    "  Go 
and  see  him,"  said  his  adviser,  "  and  I  am  quite  certain  he  will 
give  you  all  the  information  you  desire."    The  lawyer  obeyed, 
and  went  directly  to  Greenwood's  office.     "Do  you  think,"  he 
said,  as  he  entered,  "  you  can  draw  a  declaration  in  a  case  for 
slander  of  title  against  a  very  wealthy  and  powerful  man  ? "   "Sit 
down  and  tell  me  the  circumstances,"  said  Greenwood.    The 
lawyer  complied,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  young  attorney  was 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case.     "I  think  I  can,"  was 
his  modest  reply;  "call  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  best  I  can  do  in  the  matter."    And  the  lawyer  took  his 
leave.    As  soon  as  the  door  closed  upon  him,  Greenwood  toot 
down  his  old  Clericalies  and  went  to  work  at  his  declaration. 
"I  labored  closely  all  that  day,"  said  the  Judge,  "and  till  quite 
late  at  night,  resuming  my  labors  the  next  morning,  and  when 
the  gentleman  called  in  the  afternoon  I  laid  before  him  a  very 
complete  and  well  drawn  declaration.     The  lawyer,  after  care- 
fully reading  it  over,  expressed  both  his  astonishment  and  grati- 
fication at  the  complete  and  well-drawn  document.     '  I  believe,' 
said  he,  '  you  are  the  only  lawyer  in  the  city  that  could  prepare 
such  a  declaration.'" 

Young  Greenwood  was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  David  S.  Jones,  Esq.,  son  of  Chancellor  Jones. 
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This  matter  of  the  suooesaful  declaration  was  soon  noised  about 
the  city  among  the  profession,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Judge 
Greenwood,  "put  him  upon  his  feet,  professionally." 

A  month  or  two  after  the  occurrence  we  have  described,  a  law- 
yer by  the  name  of  Everson,  a  man  of  respectable  attainments, 
Tfith  a  very  fair  practice,  called  on  Mr.  Greenwood,  as  he  said, 
by  the  request  of  Mr.  Jones.  After  some  conversation,  he  said: 
"Mr.  Greenwood,.!  have  examined  your  declaration,  in  which 
the  slander  of  title  is  set  up,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  person 
capable  of  drawing  such  a  pleading  is  essentially  an  able  lawyer. 
I  need  a  partner.  I  have  come  to  propose  a  partnership  between 
you  and  myself."  And  so  it  happened  that,  after  due  reflection 
and  consultation  with  friends,  he  became  the  law  partner  of  Mr. 
Everson. 

Judge  Greenwood's  first  partnership  was,  we  believe,  a  fortu- 
nate one  for  both  parties.  It  continued  for  several  years,  and 
after  its  dissolution  Mr .  Greenwood  continued  to  practice  alone 
until  he  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn.  His  New  York  clientage 
was  respectable,  large  and  remunerative.  His  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  brought  to  him  many  valuable  JiYenoh  clients. 
He  also  had  a  large  equity  practice,  and  often  appeared  before 
the  Chancellor,  and  before  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors, 
at  Albany,  as  well  as  being  largely  engaged  in  all  the  city  courts. 

In  1823  he  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  but  continued  his 
office  in  New  York,  where  his  business  was  mainly  conducted, 
down  to  1837,  when  his  practice  in  Brooklyn  became  so  exten- 
sive that  he  withdrew  his  business  from  New  York  to  this  city, 
where  he  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  Some  time 
after  Judge  Greenwood  came  to  Brooklyn  he  formed  a  copart- 
nership with  General  H.  B.  Duryea,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing, 
whose  biography  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work.  This  relation 
was  profitable  to  both  partners,  and  the  firm  soon  took  its  place 
among  the  distinguished  law  firms  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It 
continued  until  Judge  Greenwood  was  elected  City  Judge,  when 
it  was  dissolved.  Among  the  important  cases  conducted  by 
Judge  Greenwood,  was  that  of  The  People  ex.  rel.  Norris  L. 
Marlin  vs.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
tried  in  1848.  He  was  associated  in  this  case  with  General 
Duryea.  A  full  report  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  among  "Important  Trials." 

As  an  advocate,  Judge  Greenwood  is  earnest,  natural,  impres- 
sive, and  often  eloquent.  His  capacity  for  reasoning,  whether 
upon  law  or  fact,  is  of  a  kind  which  always  commands  attention, 
and  produces  conviction.  He  never  speaks  on  any  important 
question  without  ample  preparation ;  is  never  incoherent,  never 
feeble,  trivial,  or  tedious.  His  language  flows  easily  and  natur- 
ally, and  is  of  the  purest  and  simplest  English. 

Judge  Greenwood  was  early  attracted  to  the  political  arena, 
usually  so  fascinating  to  lawyers,  especially  young  lawyers. 
Very  early  in  his  professional  career,  his  reading  and  his  convic- 
tions led  him  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  which 
he  became  an  acknowledged  leader.  In  his  more  ardent  and 
active  career  he  made  many  warm  friends  among  the  great  lights 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Among  these  were  William  L.  Marcy, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  Silas .  Wright,  C.  C.  Camberling,  and  many 
others.  His  relations  with  Van  Buren  were  particularly  near 
and  pleasing.  When,  in  1832,  the  United  States  Senate  non-con- 
curred in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  nomination 
of  President  Jackson,  as  Minister  to  England,  Judge  Greenwood 
shared  in  the  general  indignation  of  the  Democrats  of  the  na- 
lon.    As  he  was  ».  vigorous,  pointed  writer,  he  distinguished 

imself  by  his  eloquent  articles,  severely  denunciatory  of  the 
measure.  These  found  their  way  into  all  the  leading  Democratic 
journals,  and  were  read  with  great  interest.     When  the  Sub- 

reasnry  policy  was  started  Judge  Greenwood  became  a  warm 
«  vocate  of  the  measure,  and  wrote  the  first  article  ever  pub- 
isbedm  Brooklyn  in  its  favor.     It  was  a  calm,  dignified,  ex- 

«iTe  retrospect  of  our  financial  affairs.    He  gave  an  animated 
y  of  the  embarrassments  which  the  Government  had  been 


obliged  to  encounter,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  State 
banks  to  perform  their  engagements. 

"Thisis  the  third  time,"  he  said,  "that  the  Government  has 
made  trial  of  the  capacity  of  the  banks  chartered  by  the  States 
to  transact  its  financial  concerns,  and  each  time  has  proved  a 
failure.  This  should  convince  all— to  use  the  language  of  a 
great  statesman— 'that  there  is  something  inherent  in  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  State  banks  which  renders  them  unsuit- 
able and  unsafe  as  the  keepers  and  dispensers  of  the  public 
treasure.' 

"Therefore,  as  a  national  bank  cannot  be  chartered,  and  as 
the  State  banks  are  manifestly  unsafe,  the  Treasury  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  people;  and  there  should 
be  entire  and  total  separation  of  the  business  and  property  of 
the  Government  from  the  business  and  concerns  of  the  banks." 
The  sensibility  and  practicability  of  these  remarks  have  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

It  is  pleasing  to  listen  to  Judge  Green-^vood's  description  of  the 
fierce  political  contests  which  have  often  made  the  politics  of  the 
State  an  anomaly  in  political  history ;  ' '  where  the  prostration 
or  fall  of  one  party  has  alternately  produced  the  elevation  of  the 
other,  which  continued  until  that  other  party  in  its  turn  was 
overthrown.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  State  has  stead- 
ily advanced  in  wealth,  in  population,  in  physical  and  intellect- 
ual power,  with  a  rapidity  quite  unequaled." 

Judge  Greenwood  often  advocated  the  principles  and  policy 
of  his  party  on  the  rostrum,  where  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches  always  rendered  him  popular  with  the  people. 
But  his  exertions  and  influence  were  so  ardently  devoted  to  the 
success  of  his  party  that  he  gave  little  heed  to  his  own  political 
aggrandizement.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  never  held  any 
office  not  intimately  connected  with  his  profession. 

He  has  always  been  a  strong  and  useful  supporter  of  the 
interests  of  Brooklyn,  and  his  name  is  identified  with  very 
many  of  its  great  public  improvements  ;  among  these,  espe- 
cially, the  obtaining  of  its  city  charter.  The  difficulties 
attending  this  have  already  been  described  on  pages  528-9  of 
this  work.  Among  those  who  threw  themselves  arden  ly  and 
successfully  into  the  fierce  contest  then  waged  between  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  City,  was  Judge  Greenwood.  He  advocated  a  city 
charter  through  the  press,  in  public  meetings,  and  personally 
before  the  Legislature  at  Albany.  In  the  winter  of  1833  he  suc- 
ceeded in  a  measure,  which  led,  the  next  year,  1834,  to  a  complete 
victory.  Under  the  charter  thus  secured  for  Brooklyn,  it  com- 
menced its  march  towards  its  present  proud  position  among  the 
cities  of  the  nation.* 

The  first  Common  Council  organized  under  this  charter,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  Judge  Greenwood's  services,  unani- 
mously gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  the  sum  of  $750.  Kefus- 
ing  at  first  to  accept  the  money,  he  finally  did  so,  only  to  dis- 
burse it  in  giving  a  grand  dinner  to  the  city  officers,  members  of 
the  Bar,  and  all  who  aided  in  making  Brooklyn  a  city.  As  was 
said  of  Cains  Marins,  dbstat  quic  quid  non  adjuvat.  "Content 
with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honor  of  it." 

Immediately  on  the  formation  of  the  City  Government  and  the 

*  Among  those  who  aided  Juclge  Greenwood  in  securing  a  city  charter 
for  Brooklyn,  was  Hon.  Philip  Brashee,  who  represented  Kings  County  in 
the  Assembly  in  1834.  Mr.  Brasher  had  been  a  highly  successful  merchant 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  had  resided  many  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  had  been  honored  by  many  public 
ofaoes.  He  represented  New  York  City  in  six  legislative  sessions.  In 
1832,  he  retired  from  business  and  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  a  cily  charier.  Owing  to  his  long  experience 
in  the  Legislature,  the  citizens  of  Kings  County  elected  him  as  their  rep- 
resentative in  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  the  county  at  that  time  having 
but  one  member.  He  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  January  i,  1834.  At  this 
time  he  held  in  his  hand  the  City  Charter,  drawn  by  Judge  Greenwood.  On 
presenting  it,  he  said:  "I  shall  never  return  to  Brooklyn  until  ttai  Ii«i  has 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature."  The  bill  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of 
106  to  1,  the  solitary  negative  vote  being  that  of  Peter  S.  Titus,  a  member 
from  New  York. 
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present  City  Court,  Judge  Greenwood's  abilities  and  services 
to  the  city  were  more  fully  recognized  by  his  nomination  and 
election  as  judge  of  that'  court,  his  offiee  being  known  as 
City  Judge.  He  was  appointed  Corporation  Counsel  in  1842, 
serving  until  about  January  27,  1843,  when  he  was  appointed, 
by  Governor  Bouck,  First  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Kings  County.  He  had  previously  served  several  years 
as  Supreme  Court  Commissioner  and  Master  and  Examiner  in 
Chancery. 

One  of  the  remarkable  cases  conducted  by  him  as  Corporation 
Counsel  was  the  great  Mandamus  Case,  entitled  The  People  ex 
rel.  Worthingion  Bbdgkinson  vs.  Alfred  G.  Sievans.  A  reading 
of  this  celebrated  case,  found  in  5th  Hill,  617,  will  largely  repay 
the  legal,  as  well  as  lay,  reader  in  the  information  it  imparts.  An- 
other important  case  was  that  of  The  Brooklyn  Bank  vs.  Begraw, 
23  Wendle,  342;  and  Brooklyn  Bank  vs.  Warren.  A  full  report  of 
these  cases  willbe  found  under  the  head  of  Important  Trials.  The 
reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  contain 
many  cases  which  Judge  Greenwood  argued  before  these  tribu- 
nals. His  briefs  and  arguments  are  terse,  logical  productions, 
not  overcrowded  or  loaded  down  with  precedent,  and  yet  with 
enough  of  precedent  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  proposition  he 
would  maintain.  He  always  commands  the  attention  of  the 
judges,  always  enlightens  their  understanding;  and,  if  he  does 
not  always  succeed  in  causing  them  to  coincide  with  him,  it  is 
from  no  lack  on  his  part  of  putting  them  fully  in  possession  of 
the  reason  and  the  law  which  he  presents. 

Judge  Greenwood  carried  to  the  Bench  those  legal  accomplish- 
ments which  had  previously  rendered  him  a  sagacious  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer.  His  opinions,  oral  and  written,  did  him  infinite 
credit.  They  are  replete  in  jurisprudential  learning,  distin- 
guished by  logical  vigor,  and  impartiality.  Among  the  opinions 
which  strongly  illustrate  this,  is  that  in  the  case  of  Seeney  vs. 
Brooklyn  Benevolent  Society,  33  Barb.,  360.  This  opinion  per- 
haps has  been  more  frequently  quoted  by  other  judges  than 
any  found  in  the  books.  With  the  Bar  he  was  genial,  affable 
and  courteous,  and  patient  in  listening  to  arguments  of  counsel, 
and  always  desirous  of  hearing  everything  that  touched  the 
case  at  bar  before  going  to  his  decision.  In  his  charges  to 
juries  he  always  dissipated  obscurities,  and  gave  the  jury  the 
case  in  a  plain,  practical  form,  rendering  their  duties  easy  and 
just. 

We  have  described  Judge  Greenwood  as  a  legal  debater  at  the 
Bar,  as  an  occasional  but  successful  political  orator,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  often  appeared  before  the  public,  in  the  more 
active  period  of  his  life,  on  the  lecture  rostrum.  Several  of 
these  efforts  gained  more  than  an  ephemeral  fame.  Space  will 
permit  us  to  refer  to  but  one  of  these  ;  this  was  his  address 
delivered  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Brooklyn,  on  Colonel 
Aaron  Burr,  a  production  replete  with  interest,  greatly  admired, 
and  still  vividly  remembered.  So  interesting  a  subject  attracted 
an  immense  audience  from  the  Mite  not  only  of  Brooklyn,  but  of 
New  York  City. 

To  use  the  language  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  :  "  Never  was  there 
congregated  in  Brooklyn  so  much  intelligence  and  refinement — 
was  there  an  audience  so  delighted  and  instructed  ;  never,  per- 
haps, has  the  time,  character  and  history  of  Aaron  Burr  been 
more  ably,  more  justly,  or  more  truthfully  described." 

Without  any  effort  at  eloquence,  his  address  was  delivered  in 
language  severely  correct  and  pure;  with  sufBcient  rhetorical 
drapery  to  cause  the  subject  to  stand  out  in  his  full  propor- 
tions, presenting  Aaron  Burr  precisely  as  he  was,  with  his  faults 
as  well  as  his  virtues  clearly  in  view,  with  no  exaggerations, 
no  excessive  lights  or  shades. 

Judge  Greenwood  clearly  showed  that  Colonel  Burr  is  a 
maligned  character  in  history;  that  many  of  the  invented  scan- 
dals and  bitter  partisan  slanders  generated  in  the  bitter  political 
contests  in  which  he  was  engaged  found  their  way  into  history 
and  thus  have  come   down  to  posterity.    Judge  Greenwood 


freely  admitted  that  Burr  had  many  faults,  but  not  more  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  not  as  many  as  other  illustrious 
men  of  the  past  and  present  have  had;  but  that  Burr's  have 
been  largely  exaggerated  by  political  rivals  and  jealous  and 
envious  contemporaries.  His  trial  for  treason  was  a  farce;  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  showing  his  guilt  was  proved  against  him 
by  the  prosecution.  In  speaking  of  Burr's  gallantries,  he  said: 
"  I  do  not  believe  he  was  any  worse  in  that  respect  than  many 
other  men  of  his  own  and  the  present  day  who  pass  for 
better  men.  The  difference  between  them  is,  there  was  much 
less  disguise  on  his  part  than  on  theirs,  and  he  never  pretended 
to  be  that  which  he  was  not.  Elegant  in  his  manners,  attractive 
in  conversation,  and  pleasing  in  his  personal  appearance,  he  was 
quite  as  much  sought  after  by  the  ladies  as  he  was  a  seeker  after 
them.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  he  never  deceived  a 
woman  in  his  life ;  that  a  man  who  would  deliberately  deceive 
a  woman  in  any  way  was  not  fit  to  live." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  address  was  listened  to  with  the 
profoundest  attention,  and  received  enthusiastic  plaudits  from 
the  brilliant  audience  who  listened  to  it.  Down  to  the  delivery 
of  this  remarkable  lecture,  writers  and  speakers  had  vied  with 
each  other  in  describing  Colonel  Burr  as  a  monster  in  human 
shape,  giving  new  light  and  excessive  exaggerations  to  the  stale 
calumnies  which  his  enemies  had  invented  and  set  in  motion. 
It  remains  for  an  impartial  public  to  judge  calmly  between  those 
writers  and  Judge  Greenwood. 

His  recollections  of  other  men,  given  to  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  enjoy  his  acquaintance,  are  greatly  attractive  and 
instructive  ;  for  he  is  a  pleasing  conversationalist,  courteous  and 
agreeable  to  all  who  approach  him.  He  possesses  the  virtues 
that  strengthen  and  adorn  the  relation  of  private  life;  nor  is 
any  man  more  truly  and  deeply  respected  and"  beloved,  as  a 
husband,  a  father  and  friend.  He  was  twice  married;  his  first 
marriage  took  place  in  1822,  when  he  were  united  to  Miss 
Catherine  Dobbin,  daughter  of  James  Dobbin,  of  New  York  City. 
She  died  in  1834.  He  was  again  married  in  1836,  to  Miss  Lamer 
daughter  of  a  German  gentleman  for  some  time  connected  in 
business  with  John  Jacob  Astor.  This  estimable  lady  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1881.  There  was  born  to  the  first  marriage  two 
sons;  to  the  last  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  now  the  wife 
of  Charles  Stodard,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan 
GasLight  Company  of  Brooklyn. 

Such  is  our  view  of  the  character  of  Judge  John  Greenwood, 
we  trust  candidly  and  impartially  related. 


JOSEPH   NEILSON  AND  THE  TILTON-BEECHER 
TRIAL. 

Mr.  Neilson  was  born  at  Argyle,  N.Y.,  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1815.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  grandfather,  John  Neil- 
son,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  came  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  1760  with  a  band  of  friends,  and  settled  in  Washing- 
tonOounty,  N.  Y.  They  were  Calvinists  of  the  stricter  sort,  and 
brought  with  them  their  pastor,  Kev.  Dr.  Clark.  The  oldest 
son,  John  Rogers  Neilson,  dropped  the  "e"  in  spelling  the 
name,  and  in  that  respect  the  children  followed  his  example. 
Of  these,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  name,  was  Samuel 
Nelson,  who  for  the  unexampled  period  of  half  a  century  con- 
tinuously filled  the  judicial  office,  serving  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  as  the  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  son  of 
his,  Eensselaer  E.  Nelson,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is,  and  for  some 
years  has  been,  one  of  the  United  States  District  Judges;  a  man 
of  great  learning,  industry  and  influence. 

Samuel  Neilson,  the  third  son  of  John  Neilson,  was  a  pliysi- 
oian,  and  was  highly  distinguished  in  his  profession.  He  re- 
moved to  Canada,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
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His  son  Joseph  practiced  law  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  until  November, 
18M,  when  he  moved  to  the  city  of  New  York.  On  leaving  Os- 
vfeeo,  an  affectionate  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  of  Oswego  County.  We  find  this  address  in  the 
Oswego  PaHoAium,  with  the  editorial  warmly  commending  the 
snbieot  of  it.    Among  other  things,  the  members  of  the  Bar  say: 

"During  the  several  years  of  your  practice  as  an  attorney  and 
counsellor  in  this  place,  we  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  your  principles  and  qualifications, 
and  have  seen  how  certainly  professional  skill,  severe  application 
to  study,  and  untiring  industry  can  win  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  peopk-  Although  we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  your  removal 
we  are  losing  a  valuable  citizen  and  an  eloquent  advocate,  yet 
we  are  gratified  by  the  confident  belief  that  your  worth  will  se- 
cure to  you  a  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  elsewhere, 
alike  honorable  to  yourself  and  agreeable  to  us." 

Mr.  Neilson  took  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  in  1848,  but 
continued  his  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  had  a 
valuable  clientage,  and  was  engaged  in  many  cases  of  import- 
ance, until  he  was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  City  Court  of 
Brooklyn.  He  entered  upon  the  judicial  service  in  that  court 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1870,  and  retired  from  it  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1882. 

Judge  Neilson's  services  fully  entitle  him  to  distinction  as  a 
man,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  jurist.  He  was  fortunate  in  having 
descended  from  a  notably  long-lived  stock.  His  sturdy  frame, 
and  the  vigor  and  determination  which  have  formed  the  lines  of 
Ms  countenance  as  their  fittest  expression,  betoken  stamina  and 
vitality.  A  certain  air  of  rugged  energy,  and  a  manly  and  reso- 
lute bearing,  show  him  to  be  a  man  apart,  and  admirably  befit 
his  station.  His  voice  is  peculiar,  and  at  once  attracts  attention; 
capable  of  great  softness  of  expression,  it  rises  in  rapid  grada- 
tions when  excited  or  aroused.  His  mind  is  distinguished  for 
clearness  and  quickness  of  perception,  strength  of  memory  and 
accuracy  of  reasoning.  He  is  possessed  of  great  firmness  of 
purpose,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  self-possession  and  patience 
are  not  easily  disturbed.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Bigelow  :  "He  holds 
to  John  Calvin,  denying  the  austerities  imputed  to  the  Institutes, 
but  supplements  the  qualification  that  fore-ordination  followed, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  fore-knowledge.  Judge  Neilson  is 
not  l)igoted,  however ;  he  believes  that  a  pure  spirit  and  devout 
worship  are  accepted  without  regard  to  mere  creeds.  He  has  no 
intellectual  fear;  feels  no  need  of  an  index  expurgatorius.  He 
reads  Emerson,  not  for  his  opinions,  but  because  he  finds  in 
him  greater  power  and  fertility  of  expression  than  in  other  mod- 
em authors.  He  has  said  that  he  believed  Emerson  must  have 
read  the  Bible  until  his  mind  became  imbued  with  its  literary 
spirit;  that  not  only  he,  but  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Eufus  Choate  and,  in  later  days,  whoso  uses  the  English 
language  most  powerfully,  must  have  drank  freely  at  the  same 
source;  and  that  in  such  instances  the  benefit  can  be  traced  as 
certainly  as  the  indebtedness  of  Tennyson  for  graces  of  thought 
and  expression  can  be  to  the  Greek.  In  a  late  conversation  with 
critics  at  the  club  he  repelled  an  attack  upon  some  old  authors, 
now  fallen  much  out  of  use,  and  confessed  his  regard  for 
Young's  'Night  Thoughts'  and  Hervey's  ' Meditations, '  the 
companions  of  his  youth.  He  also  claimed  that  the  human  race, 
in  1(8  intuitive  wants  and  strivings,  had  given  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  modern  skeptics,  as  in  all  ages,  climes,  and  conditions 
M  men,  there  had  been  a  desire  to  propitiate  an  overruling 
power;  all  down  the  track  of  history,  crumbling  altars  from 
which  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  had  gone  up. " 

It  seems  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider  Judge 

Mson's  relation  to  Literature,  especially  as  a  writer.    Judge 

"son,  has  been  a  great  reader,  this  is  suggested  by  his  style  as  a 

MM.    Bacon,  Milton,  Johnson  and  Shakespeare,  have  been  his 

Jer       °°"P™'°°^-    CHfted  with  an  active  imagination,  Burke, 

emy  Taylor  and  Eufus  Choate  are  in  a  special  degree  his 

ontes.  He  thinks  Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Dickens  have  done 

sionary  service  in  elevating  the  race;  in  teaching  a  spirit  of 


charity  and  kindness  toward  the  poor  and  humble.  Indeed,  he 
values  highly  romantic  literature  when  written  in  a  pure  spirit. 
Some  years  ago  he  contributed  to  the  Home  Magazine,  articles  in 
the  form  of  "Imaginary  Conversation,"  between  Dr.  Eudd,  of 
the  Gradagrind  school,  and  Mr.  Jarvis,  who  sought  to  persuade 
him  that  works  of  fiction  might  be  useful.  We  have  selected  a, 
few  passages  as  illustrations  of  a  free  conversational  stlye: 

Dr.  Eudd.  "  But  I  cannot  believe  that  you  men  of  the  law 
read  works  of  fiction." 

Mr.  Jarvis.  "They  have  done  so,  to  wit:  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Thomas  J.  Oakley,  George  Wood  and  others." 

Dr.  E.  "I  had  thought  that  such  men  read  the  law,  ex- 
clusively." 

Mr.  Jarvis.  "Did  you,  when  in  practice,  prescribe  the  'tinc- 
ture of  iron'  for  every  patient?  Eufus  Choate  said  'that  for  a 
time  he  read  law  exclusively,  and  dried  his  mind." ' 

B.  "  I  don't  know  Mr.  Choate;  sensible  man,  no  doubt.  But 
what  good  have  works  of  fiction  wrought  out?" 

J.  "In  the  first  place,  you  must  remember  that  the  novel  or  ro- 
mance is  not  in  its  details  and  circumstances  a  mere  invention. 
The  most  original  of  such  writers  could  not  make  up  their  sub- 
jects, so  the  story  is  generally  founded  on  fact,  or  an  accepted 
fable — the  characters,  the  delineations  of  known  persons  of  special 
or  shining  qualities." 

E.  "  Yet  I  should  prefer  a  veritable  piece  of  biography." 

J.  "You  might.  But  if  the  author  has  some  good  or  great 
purpose  in  view,  that  purpose  is  worked  out  and  illustrated  by 
the  characters,  acting  each  in  his  place,  according  to  bis  own 
nature,  and  the  mere  biography  becomes  subordinate.  You 
may  state  truth  and  virtue,  or  meanness  and  hypocrisy,  in  the 
concrete,  and  with  logical  and  philosophical  reflections,  to  little 
purpose;  but  give  the  facts  a  peisonality,  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
the  argument  becomes  vivid.  Thus,  to  realize  how  the  suitors 
have  been  held  in  suspense,  in  a  given  case,  generation  after 
generation,  in  an  English  Court  of  Chancery,  follow  the  counsel 
and  the  suitors  into  court;  to  know  the  cruelty  and  starvation  of 
the  Yorkshire  schools,  attend  with  the  new  teacher,  whose  soul 
revolts  on  his  first  day's  service;  to  realize  what  the  condition  of 
a  healthy  sane  man  is  when  consigned  to  n.  lunatic  asylum, 
stand  by  him,  as  with  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  brow  he 
listens  to  what  chills  your  own  blood.  Then  conviction,  else  so 
passive,  becomes  active  and  irrepressible.  There  are  instances 
where  despite  petitions,  parliamentary  reports,  speeches  and 
statutes,  all  so  decorous,  proper  and  correct,  a  grievous  wrong 
or  abuse  has  lived  on  and  throve  until  the  so-called  romance 
came  to  the  rescue.  Under  the  novelist's  treatment,  the  fact  in 
its  fall  proportions  became  so  real,  so  illustrated  and  intensi- 
fied, that  men  called  his  work  fiction.  It  may  not  have  been 
fiction,  but  the  whole  truth  came  in  new  and  unwonted  aspects; 
as  if  upon  the  hateful  thing,  hid  away  in  dark  streets,  or  behind 
stone  walls,  the  full  light  of  day  had  been  poured  out  for  the 
first  time.  Then  the  indignation  of  honest  men  and  women 
became  aroused;  the  popular  heart  beating  loud  enough  to  dis- 
turb drowsy  officials  in  their  easy  chairs.  Then  the  desired  re- 
form became  easy  and  certain." 

As  illustrations  of  Judge  Neilson's  more  finished  works,  we 
quote  from  one  which  impresses  us  with  its  vigor,  ability,  ele- 
gance, and  vivacity,  and  with  the  penetration  and  discernment 
of  its  author  as  a  reviewer.  It  is  his  review  of  ' '  Parker's  Eeminis- 
cences  of  Eufus  Choate,"  which  appeared  in  the  Albany  Law 
Journal,  and  which  was  introduced  by  the  editor  of  that  journal 
as  follows: 

"It  is  full  of  terse  suggestions  to  be  pondered  by  students, 
and  even  by  authors.  It  is,  moreover,  so  happy  in  illustration, 
so  genial  and  sprightly,  that  the  criticism  becomes  as  exquisite 
■  and  pleasing  as  it  is  pungent  and  severe.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  a  lawyer  of  Judge  Neilson's  conceded  learning  and 
ability  has  had  the  time  and  the  good  taste  to  cultivate  a  style  at 
once  so  forcible  and  so  pure  and  musical." 

It  was  said  of  Lord  Jeflferies,  an  illustrious  Judge,  an  unsparing 
but  elegant  reviewer,  that  it  was  not  the  discovery  of  merit,  but 
the  detection  and  exposure  of  defects;  which  guided  his  pen; 
that  everything  was  forgotten  except  the  agonies  of  his  victims, 
enhanced  by  the  ridicule  under  which  he  suffered.  Not  so 
with  Judge  Neilson.  He  reviews  and  criticises  with  humor  so 
broad,  with  wit  so  genial,  as  to  calm  the  resentful,  and  to  dis- 
arm the  malicious.  As  he  passes  on  with  the  review,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  he  reaches  the  point  where  Parker,  describing 
Choate's  great  powers  as  a  lawyer,  says,  "  After  all,  the  jury  ad- 
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Tocate  must,  to  some  extent,  be  a  mountebank,  if  not  a  juggler 
or  a  trickster.''  A  more  pungent  criticism  tban  Judge  Neil- 
son  applies  to  this  remark  is  not  found  in  the  language  of  satire, 
and  nowhere  is  there  a  more  enlarged  and  truthful  considera- 
tion of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  advocate,  in  so  brief 
a  space.     Says  Judge  Neilson : 

"Uncharitable  things  have  been  said  of  many  great  advocates; 
but,  as  an  illustration,  the  worst  thing  ever  said  of  Choate  was, 
that  he  could  play  the  artful  dodge  in  reading  an  affidavit.  That 
was  but  a  rude  description  of  iine,  forcible,  effective  reading; 
reading  which  gives  significance  and  character  to  vital  passages, 
discloses  the  latent  sense  and  spirit,  aids  the  apprehension,  and 
receives  a  certain,  and  it  may  be  a  favorable,  interpretation. 
Such  a  reader,  natural,  yet  artistic,  '  tells  the  great,  greatly;  the 
small,  subordinately;'  and  thus  we  have  heard  Maoready  play 
the  artful  dodge;  thus  Fanny  Kemble  Butler;  thus  the  gentle 
Melancthon  may  have  read;  thus  every  pulpit  orator,  from  Whit- 
field down. 

With  all  his  gifts  and  acquisitions,  the  advocate  must  be  a  high- 
toned,  moral  man,  not  a  harlequin;  a  vital  utterance,  not  a  mere 
sham.  Jurors  are  representative  men,  coming  from  the  entire 
circle  of  the  social  zodiac,  and  are  practical,  sensible,  and  often 
sagacious  men,  as  fond  of  fair  dealing  in  counsel  as  in  suitors." 

Speaking  of  the  office  of  the  author  of  those  reminiscences, 
Neilson  says:  "In  personal  delineations  of  this  nature  the  true 
author  is  sympathetic;  his  purpose  fills  his  heart  and  brain, 
takes  possession  of  all  his  faculties;  he  feels  as  one  of  old  did, 
when  he  said:  '  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  this  gospel!'  " 

There  is  much  in  this  review  that  exhibits  the  most  perfect 
critical  skill.  It  closes  with  delicate  and  finely  shaded  touches 
of  sadness,  suggested  by  some  phases  of  Choate's  life,  revealing 
deep  fountains  of  generous  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the  learned 
reviewer,     He  says : 

"We  have  always  had  a  fondness  for  Mr.  Choate,  the  unique 
man  of  his  day,  so  brilliant,  yet  so  logical.  Thanks  to  the 
author,  we  now  see  him  in  new  phases  of  life,  and  learn  many 
things  about  him  unknown  before.  But  we  close  the  book,  and 
muse  in  sadness.  Poor  Choate !  What  severance  and  alienation 
from  the  sources  of  life,  health,  and  elasticity  !  He  had  no  Ash- 
land, no  Marshfield,  no  Sunnyside;  no  flocks  or  herds;  no  fields 
of  golden  grain;  but  the  school,  the  closed  study,  the  dusty 
street,  the  crowded  forum;  so  half  his  nature  was  stifled  in  its 
growth,  if  not  killed.  How,  through  life,  he  turned  blindly 
from  the  smiling  mother  earth,  when,  as  only  a  true  mother  can, 
she  would  have  comforted  and  soothed  him !  How  he  looked 
on  coldly  while  his  school-fellows  enjoyed  sports  ordained  for 
him  !  How,  in  later  years,  he  read,  and  read  when  a  gorgeous 
sunset  or  a  waving  forest  would  have  fed  his  famished  spirit ! 
How  he  brooded  about  books,  as  he  passed  inspiring  landscapes, 
and  felt  no  thrill  as  they  spoke  to  him  !  How  he  treasured  up  and 
tried  to  love  a  piece  of  cold  statuary,  but  had  no  interest  in  the 
perfection  of  form  and  motion — man's  friend  in  service — though 
he  trots  the  air,  and  the  earth  sings  as  he  touches  it;  though  his 
neigh  is  like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  en- 
forces homage." 

An  address  delivered  by  Judge  Neilson  at  the  opening  of 
"The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Institute," 
in  1873  (published  in  pamphlet  form),  was  described  in  the 
newpapers  of  the  day  as  a  remarkable  production  as  to  style, 
comprehensiveness  and  thought.  We  cite  a  few  passages,  feel- 
ing quite  confident  that  they  will  find  a  responsive  acceptance 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  although  the  subject  he  discusses  is 
a  dry  one,  in  which  no  man  but  Judge  Neilson  could  touch  «, 
chord  of  sympathy.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  labor-saving  machines, 
he  says : 

"  The  labor-saving  machine  characterizes  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  its  inception  and  growth  is  indigenous  to  this 
country.  It  has  made  good  a  thousand-fold  the  poetic  concep- 
tions of  the  good  fairies  bringing  gilts;  of  the  Scandiviau  troll 
lifting  the  cart  out  of  the  mire,  and  in  the  dark  threshing  out 
the  corn;  and  of  Briareus  with  a  hundred  hands.  It  works  on 
what  might  be  too  trifling  to  confer  credit,  as  steadily  as  on 
what  the  armies  of  the  Republic  wait  for;  is  neither  proud, 
nor  exclusive,  nor  capricious." 

He  then  describes  the  rapid  improvement  in  American  labor- 
saving  machines,  particularly  agricultural  machinery ;  after  which 
he  refers,  in  the  following  touching  manner,  to  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  the  inventors  of  these  wonderful  improvements: 


' '  But  almost  every  earthly  thing,  the  work  or  device  of  man, 
however  grand  and  beautiful,  has  some  qualification  easting  a 
shade  of  sorrow  over  our  joy.  Thus,  as  we  testify  our  gratitude 
to  the  inventors  who  have  nursed  in  their  souls,  and  with  long 
travail,  as  in  pain,  breathed  forth  the  marvelous  conceptions 
embodied  in  these  artificial  workers  for  our  fields,  and  mines, 
and  factories,  we  cannot  forget  ttiat  many  of  them  fainted  by 
the  way,  died  without  seeing  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  Even 
in  the  cases  of  some  of  those  who  are  known  and  remembered, 
what  delay,  what  discouragement,  what  despair,  as  they  sat  by 
the  wayside,  waiting  long  for  the  tardy  recognition  !" 

Having  dwelt  upon  our  material  wealth,  coal  mines  and 
minerals,  in  relation  to  our  national  greatness,  such  as  might 
satisfy  the  pride  of  any  people,  he  continues: 

"  But  our  highest  claim  to  respect,  as  a  nation,  rests  not  in  the 
gold,  nor  in  the  iron  and  the  coal,  nor  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, nor  in  agricultural  productions,  nor  in  our  wealth, 
grown  so  great  that  a  war  debt  of  billions  fades  out  under  min- 
istrations of  the  revenue  collector,  without  fretting  the  people  ; 
nor,  indeed,  all  these  combined.  That  claim  finds  its  true  ele- 
ments in  our  systems  of  education  and  of  unconstrained  reli 
gious  worship;  in  our  wise  and  just  laws,  and  the  purity  of  their 
administration;  in  the  conservative  spirit  with  which  the 
minority  submit  to  defeat  in  a  hotly-contested  election ;  in  a  free 
press;  in  that  broad  humanity  which  builds  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  poor,  sick  and  insane  on  the  confines  of  every 
city;  in  the  robust,  manly,  buoyant  spirit  of  a  people  competent 
to  admonish  others  and  rule  themselves;  and  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  that  people  in  every  department  of  thought  and 
learning. " 

On  the  proceedings  at  the  Aoadamy  of  Music,  Brooklyn, 
Decoration  Day,  1877,  a  day  made  memorable  by  the  splendfd 
oration  of  Gen.  Roger  A.  Prior,  Judge  Neilson  presided.  In  his 
introductory  remarks  he  referred  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  then  a 
new  institution,  and  then,  as  if  three  years  had  passed,  thus 
pleasingly  assumes  the  work  completed,  he  says: 

"The  land  has  been  secured,  the  funds  largely  obtained,  and 
the  work  has  been  commenced.  As  the  vision  rises  before  me, 
I  choose,  in  anticipation,  to  regard  the  work  as  finished,  the  last 
stone  laid,  the  last  nail  driven,  this  30th  day  of  May,  1880.  In 
the  morning  light  it  looks  as  beautiful  as  the  chosen  City  of  the 
King.  It  is  the  more  fit  for  its  sacred  use,  as  no  debt  rests  upon 
it  to  mar  or  corrode  its  bloom.  This  is  the  day  of  its  consecration. 
You  throw  open  the  gates  widely  and  take  the  soldier  by  the 
hand.  You  say,  '  Sir,  this  is  your  land;  enter  as  the  heir  of  a 
generous  people.  These  shady  walks  are  yours,  this  house  is 
yours,  this  your  room.  Take  the  easy  chair  by  the  open  window 
and  look  out  upon  the  landscape.'  You  stand  by  him  and  note 
how  his  poor  tremulous  hands  move,  how  his  face  flushes,  how 
his  grim  visage  grows  almost  handsome,  the  tears  coursing  down 
his  cheeks.  You  hear  his  voice  and  bend  to  listen;  he  is  utter- 
ing thanks  to  God  and  thanks  to  men.  He  repeats  the  word 
'  Home !  Home !'  perhaps  contrasting  this  with  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  forgetting  the  troubled  time,  a  dreary  waste,  that 
lies  between.  But  he  puts  a  question  in  a  voice  so  surcharged 
with  emotion  that  you  do  not  catch  the  sense.  He  repe?^  i*> 
and  you  answer,  '  Yes,  you  will  have  part  in  that  also.  When 
yon  leave  this  for  your  final  resting-place  upon  the  hill,  you  will 
be  remembered  on  Decoration  Day.'  He  seems  content,  and  you 
leave  him  to  his  meditations. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  told,  and  I  think  truly,  that 
the  trees  upon  the  range  of  hills,  and  on  the  mountain  sumnuts, 
entice  to  the  earth  the  else  forgetful  rain.  But  more  surely  shall 
such  service  and  charity  of  a  people,  exemplifying  so  nearly  the 
teachings  of  the  Master,  draw  down  from  Heaven  a  blessing  so 
large  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it." 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1875,  Judge  Neilson  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Young  Men's  State  Christian  Association, 
which  was  highly  commended  by  the  press  for  its  opulence  Of 
thought  and  felicity  of  diction.  In  impressing  upon  his  audience 
the  cause  they  have  for  gratitude  to  those  who  had  worked  for 
their  intellectual  benefit,  and  the  slow  growth  of  principle,  he 
uses  the  following  happy  illustration: 

"  At  the  seashore  you  pick  up  a  pebble  fashioned,  after  a  law 
of  nature,  in  the  form  that  best  resists  pressure,  and  worn  as 
smooth  as  glass.  It  is  so  perfect  that  you  take  it  as  a  keepsam 
But  could  you  know  its  history  from  the  time  when,  J  M°g" 
fragment  of  rock,  it  fell  from  the  overhanging  cliff' into  *?«  °^»; 
to  be  taken  possession  of  by  under  currents,  and  dragged  irom 
one  ocean  to  another,  perhaps  around  the  world,  for  a  nunareu 
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veals  iuiWl>  ™  reduced  and  perfect  form,  it  was  cast  upon 
beacli  M  y"  fi'^'^  ^'''  y"*^  would  have  a  fit  illustration  of  ■? 
many 'principles  now  in  familiar  use  have  endured — thus  tried, 
tottured&iid fashioned  during  the  ages.  "We  stand  by  the  river 
Mid  admire  the  great  body  of  water  flowing  so  sweetly  on:  could 
Tou  trace  it  back  to  its  source  you  might  find  a  mere  rivulet,  but 
meandering  on,  joined  by  other  streams,  and  by  secret  springs, 
ondfed  by  the  rains  and  dews  of  Heaven,  it  gathers  volume  and 
force  makes  its  way  through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
Blows  widens  and  deepens  its  channel  through  the  provinces, 
and  attains  it  present  majesty.  Thus  it  is  that  our  truest  systems 
of  science  had  small  beginnings,  gradual  and  countless  contri- 
butions, and  finally  took  their  place  in  use;  as  each  of  you,  from 
helpless  childhood,  have  grown  to  your  present  strength  and 
maturity.  No  such  system  could  be  born  in  a  day.  It  was  not 
88  when  nature,  in  fitful  pulsations  of  her  strength,  suddenly 
lifted  the  land  into  mountain  ranges;  but  rather  as,  with  small 
accretions,  gathered  in  during  countless  years,  she  builds  her 
islands  in  the  seas.  It  took  a  long  time  to  learn  the  true  nature 
and  office  of  governments;  to  discover  and  secure  the  principles 
commonly  indicated  by  such  terms  as  '  magna  charta,'  the  'bill 
of  rights,'  'habeas  corpus,'  and  the  'right  of  trial  by  jury;'  to 
found  the  family  home,  with  its  laws  of  social  order,  regulating 
the  rights  and  duties  of  each  member  of  it,  so  that  the  music  at 
the  domestic  hearth  might  flow  on  without  discord — the  house- 
hold gods  BO  securely  planted  that '  though  the  wind  and  the  rain 
might  enter,  the  king  might  not;'  to  educate  noise  into  music, 
and  music  into  melody;  to  infuse  into  the  social  code  and  into 
the  law  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  something  of  the  benign 
temper  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that  no  man  could  be  perse- 
cuted for  conscience'  sake,  so  that  there  should  all  of  human 
sacrifice  for  mere  faith  or  opinion;  the  smouldering  fire  at  the 
toot  of  the  stake-  put  out  now,  thank  God,  as  eflfeotually  as  if  all 
the  waters  that  this  night  flood  the  rivers  had  been  poured  in 
upon  them.  It  took  a  long  time  to  learn  that  war  was  a  foolish 
and  cruel  method  of  settling  international  differences,  as  com- 
pared with  arbitration;  to  learn  that  piracy  was  less  profitable 
than  a  liberal  commerce;  that  unpaid  labor  was  not  as  good  as 
well  regulated  toil ;  that  a  splenetic  old  woman,  falling  into 
trances  and  shrieking  prophecies,  was  a  fit  subject  for  the 
asylum  rather  than  to  be  burned  as  a  witch.  It  took  a  long,  long 
time  after  the  art  of  printing  had  been  perfected,  before  we 
learned  the  priceless  value,  the  sovereign  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  a  free  press." 

Chief  Justice  Neilsou  has  a  profound  regard  for  Sydney 
Smith,  and  wishes  to  rescue  his  fame  from  the  trivial  estimate 
of  him  which  obtains  among  us.  His  pen  has  done  very  much 
to  effect  this  object;  and  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Lay 
College,  Judge  Neilson  succeeded,  by  ingenious  and  unanswer- 
able arguments,  founded  on  facts,  in  placing  the  name  of  Sydney 
Smith  where  it  belongs— among  great  intellectual  lights.  This 
lecture  was  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  made  its  way 
from  the  columns  of  that  paper  into  the  leading  magazines  and 
journals,  eliciting  liberal  and  highly  favorable  reviews. 

Judge  Neilson  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  legal  writer, 
and  has  largely  enriched  the  legal  literature  of  the  nation.  The 
leading  legal  magazines  of  the  country  bear  ample  evidence  of 
this,  while  the  pages  of  our  law  reports  contain  many  of  his 
well-reasoned  opinions. 

Thus  far,  we  have  allowed  Judge  Neilson  to  speak  for  himself, 
m  his  own  style  and  manner,  on  a  variety  of  topics.  We  cannot, 
however,  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  our  subject  without  refer- 
ring to  another  fragment,  taken  from  a  series  of  articles  written 
by  him,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Independent. 
Treating  of  men  and  methods  of  the  olden  times,  he  refers  to 
Coke  and  Bacon,  and  contrasts  somewhat  their  peculiarities. 
Eeferring  to  the  conferences  which  the  king  had  with  the 
judges,  often  seeking  to  secure  their  support  of  his  legal  plans, 
he  says  that  "  In  one  of  these  conferences  Coke  thought  to  teach 
james  I.  that  he  was  not  above  the  law,  could  not  add  to  or  alter 
",  or  create  new  offenses.  At  another  interview.  Bacon,  the 
Mtorney-general,  present,  and  supporting  the  king  in  his  arro- 
nW  F^'^^swns,  the  question  was  put  whether  the  j  udges  would 
2  J  y^'  mandates.  All  the  other  judges,  infirm  of  purpose, 
mZv  'II^  '  ^'^^'  "^''^  *lie  moderation  and  dignity  which  be- 
twli'^u  ,°®l,'^°'^«said:  'When  the  case  happens,  I  shall  do 
*&h  shall  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do." 

offli-B  ™?''°«Pendenoe  Coke  paved  the  way  for  his  dismissal  from 
estnfn!    l^*,°^^°'^■^'^^o^  Bacon,  neither  the  greatest  nor  mean- 

»ui  mankind,  had  toiled,  and  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  tempor- 


ary triumph.  But  though,  in  that  deprivation.  Coke  revealed 
what  Sheridan  might  have  called  '  the  flabby  part  of  his  charac- 
ter,' he  was  thus  left  free  to  act  as  a  statesman. 

"  We  call  up  in  review  before  us  the  life  of  Coke  with^alter- 
nate  emotions  of  regret,  shame,  sorrow,  pride  and  consolation. 
Was  that  life  as  a  journey  of  a  day?  If  so,  it  was  by  pathways 
through  dreary  and  desolate  wastes,  over  Serbonian  bogs,  each 
footstep  sinking  in  the  slime,  but  occasionally  leading  up  to  Al- 
pine bights,  glowing  with  celestial  light  and  beauty.  It  was  a 
life  often  marred  by  want  of  moral  tone ;  often  redeemed  by 
elevated  sentiments  ;  full  of  distortions  and  contradictions.  As 
the  Speaker  when  in  Parliament,  under  Elizabeth,  he  was  shame- 
fully subservient ;  as  a  crown  officer,  extorting  confessions  from 
prisoners  put  to  the  torture,  he  was  pitiless ;  as  uttering  re- 
proaches and  accusations  against  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  on  trial  for 
his  life,  he  was  fierce  and  brutal  His  devotion  to  study  and  his 
mastery  of  the  law  were  unprecedented ;  his  assertion  of  his  rights 
as  a  judge,  against  royal  intrusion,  was  admirable;  his  intrigue  to 
regain  the  royal  favor  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
brother  of  Buckingham  was  intolerable ;  his  independence, 
virtue,  courage,  devotion  in  Parliament,  under  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  gave  special  grace  and  value  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
But  our  sensibilities  are  touched  when  we  find  him  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  room  in  which  he  is  confined,  long 
devoted  to  ignoble  uses,  becomes  sacred.  We  enter  with  rever- 
ence, as  upon  holy  ground.  He  is  absorbed  in  his  work  on  the 
Commentaries.  As  he  writes  the  hand  is  tremulous  ;  but  that 
hand  had  never  been  polluted  by  accepting  bribes. 

"In  some  aspects  of  life  and  character  Coke  appears  to  greater 
advantage  than  Bacon.  Both  were  insatiate  in  their  ambition, 
implacable  in  their  resentments.  The  one  was  rough  in  man- 
ners, arrogant  in  speech,  ready  to  strike  terrible  blows  openly; 
but  poor  in  feigning  and  clumsy  in  changing  his  ground.  The 
other  was  courtly,  plausible,  serene,  had  a  gentle  touch,  even 
when  that  touch  boded  ruin,  was  an  athlete  in  fencing  with 
cunning  words,  had  the  facial  adroitness  of  a  trimmer,  was 
covetous,  to  his  own  disgrace  and  ruin.  Those  who  dislike  the 
one  may  well  despise  the  other.  For  neither  of  them  can 
we  feel  the  love  and  sympathy  we  have  for  Sir  John  Fortescue 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  scientific  speculation,  no  jurist  has 
commanded  as  much  respect  as  Bacon.  In  exact  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  old  common  and  statute  law,  none  could 
rival  Coke.  But,  in  view  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  the 
work  allotted,  and  the  materials  in  which  they  wrought,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  weigh  and  estimate  their  labors  with  refer- 
ence to  the  more  enduring  and  fruitful  services  of  the  great 
English  jurists  and  statesmen  of  later  days.  In  the  freedom  of 
judicial  inquiry  and  direction,  in  the  temper  of  the  people,  the 
condition  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  the  character  of  legis- 
lation, there  had  been  a  great  advance  between  their  time  and 
that  of  Hard  wick.  Coke  and  Bacon  could  not  for  any  practical 
purpose  have  adapted  their  work  to  the  coming  and  higher 
civilization.  As  in  the  natural  world  we  have  progress  and  rota- 
tion, each  season  performing  its  appropriate  office,  so  in  the  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  political  life  of  a  people  events  are  mar- 
shalled in  due  order  and  relation — a  gradual  development.  What 
was  easy  of  achievement  when  the  times  were  ripe  for  it  would 
have  been  impossible  if  attempted  prematurely  or  out  of  season. 
When  Mansfield  moulded  and  illustrated  our  commercial  law  the 
materials  were  at  hand,  pla»tic  and  ready  for  use." 

We  have  referred  to  Judge  Neilson's  review  of  Parker's 
reminiscences  of  Kufus  Choate.  In  the  Spring  of  1884,  Judge 
Neilson  published  a  work  on  Mr.  Choate,  written  with  his 
characteristic  vigor,  in  a  style  clear,  forcible  and  vivacious. 
Among  the  great  merits  of  the  work  is  the  intellectual  strength 
it  exhibits,  its  originality  and  the  easy  and  varied  narration  of 
the  events  in  the  life  of  that  great  lawyer.  Public  opinion  and 
the  judgment  of  the  best  and  fairest  critics  will  sustain  us  in 
saying  that  it  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Kufus  Choate,  ever 
before  published.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us 
from  giving  a  more  extended  description  of  this  admirable 
work;  but  perhaps  regret  in  this  direction  is  only  confined  to 
us,  for  the  book  is  before  the  public  and  needs  no  review,  how- 
ever ably  written,  to  render  it  a  favorite  with  a  reading  public. 

It  will,  on  its  own  merits,  be,  regarded  as  a  standard  con- 
tribution to  American  literature. 

We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  judicial  career  of  Joseph 
Neilson,  though  the  extent  of  his  work  during  the  twelve  and 
one-half  years  he  was  on  the  Bench  cannot  be  mentioned  in  de- 
tail. The  causes  decided  by  him  involved  many  rare  and  diffi- 
cult legal  questions  ;  for  instance,  as  to  the  consideration,  im- 
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moral,  -which  destroys  a  contract ;  as  to  the  peculiar  contract 
which  in  its  nature  dies  with  the  person,  and  cannot  be  revived  ; 
as  to  the  liability  of  a  landlord  to  a  sub-tenant,  injured  by  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  house  ;  as  to  the  effect  of  a  covenant  in  a  deed, 
granting  land,  restraining  the  erection  of  a  building  on  a  part  of 
it ;  as  to  the  reclamation  of  money  paid  on  an  unfounded  claim 
if  by  mistake;  as  to  a  father's  right  to  require  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  to  return  his  son  who  had  been  sent  West.  These,  and 
other  cases  of  importance,  have  been  reported  by  Mr.  Abbott. 

In  the  case  of  Soman  v.  Earle,  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
in  which  a  verdict  of  $15,000  was  recovered,  a  novel  and  peculiar 
question  arose.  Both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  examined, 
and  testified  that  no  request  to  marry  and  no  promise  to  marry 
was  expressed.  The  testimony  at  large  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendant  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  plaintiff.  Visits  and 
devotion  continued  through  several  months.  Thereupon,  Judge 
Emott,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  moved  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint, on  the  grounds  that,  as  appeared  from  the  undisputed 
testimony,  there  was  no  promise  of  marriage  ;  that  the  prac- 
tice which  had  prevailed  before  parties  could  be  witnesses,  of 
allowing  a  jury,  upon  proof  of  intentions,  circumstances,  to  infer 
a  promise  to  marry,  no  longer  prevailed.  The  question  was  im- 
portant. In  his  charge  to  the  jury.  Judge  Neilson,  after  stating 
that  there  must  be  a  contract  and  a  proof  of  it,  or  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover,  said  :  "If  all  the  circumstances,  taken 
together— words,  attentions,  demonstrations,  more  or  less 
earnest,  assiduous  and  affectionate — amounted  to  a  declaration  of 
an  intent  to  marry  her,  to  an  assurance  that  that  was  what  he 
sought — was  his  conclusion — if  he  intentionally  led  her  to  so  un- 
derstand it,  and  she,  in  response,  accepted  that  declaration;  if 
there  was  a  meeting  of  minds  on  that  as  an  engagement  between 
them  to  marry,  the  implied  contract  necessary  to  sustain  the 
action  has  been  proved."  Thus,  and  in  other  ways,  the  judge 
taught  the  jury  that  the  contract  to  marry  could  be  made  without 
words — a  doctrine  that  excited  much  criticism.  But  it  was 
affirmed  at  the  General  Term  and  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
(12  Abb.  K.,  N.  S.,  402  ;  53  N.  Y.  E.,  267).  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  a  more  clear-cut  proposition  of  law  was  never  stated  than 
that  quoted  above,  yet  it  was  conceived  and  uttered  in  the  haste 
and  exitement  of  a  jury  trial. 

We  cannot  pursue  these  oases  further,  though  we  pass  by 
some  of  novel  interest,  including  that  in  which  the  judge  held 
that  a  married  woman  could  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
against  another  woman  who  had  enticed  away  her  husband — the 
first  case  of  this  kind  ever  tried  in  this  State. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Chief  Justice  Neilson  to  preside  at  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  trials  recorded  in  the  legal  history  of  this 
country.    This  was 

The  TUion-Beecher  Case. — Though  the  excitement,  the  pas- 
sions and  the  prejudices  which  this  great  case  engendered  have 
nearly  passed  away  (forgotten  with  the  allegations  on  which  it 
was  founded  and  on  which  it  was  defended),  it  is  still  invested, 
and  always  will  be,  with  an  historic  interest.  This  interest  is 
much  the  same  as  that  with  which  we  regard  the  history  of  some 
great  battle  of  the  past,  without  giving  much  attention  to  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  war  in  which  it  was  an  event,  becaus  e  of 
its  "magnificently  grand  array;"  its  splendid  generalship;  its 
brillinnt  manceuvring;  its  dashing  charges;  its  attacks  and  its 
repulses. 

After  an  exciting  preliminary  contest,  brought  on  by  a  motion 
for  an  order  compelling  the  plaintiff's  lawyers  to  produce  a  bill 
of  particulars  of  the  allegations  in  their  complaint,  the  trial  in 
chief  commenced  on  the  11th  of  January,  1875,  occupying  112 
days. 

Samuel  D.  Morris,  Thomas  E.  Pearsall,  Eoger  A.  Pryor, 
Austin  Abbott,  Wm.  FuUertou  and  Wm.  A.  Beach,  were  for  the 
plaintiff;  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  John  W.  Sterling,  John  K.  Por- 
ter, Benjamin  E.  Tracy,  John  L.  Hill  and  William  M.  Evarts, 
for  the  defendant.  A  more  imposing  array  of  counsel  never  ap- 
peared in  any  case — men  of  great  learning  and  experience,  of 
high  character  in  public  and  professional  reputation.  The  pleas 
of  counsel,  and  many  arguments  upon  questions  of  special  and 
novel  interest,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  case,  in  three 
volumes.    Another  report,  with  legal  notes  by  Mr.  Abbott,  is 


given  in  two  volumes.  The  cause  was  opened  for  the  plaintiff  by 
Judge  Morris,  in  an  address  of  much  force  and  brilliancy  with 
dexterous  detail  of  facts  which  effectually  put  the  jury  in  posses- 
sion of  the  full  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff's  case.  The  defense 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Tracy,  since  a  distinguished  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  If,  as  was  asserted  by  Lord  Eldon,  a  case 
that  is  well  opened  is  more  than  half  tried ;  the  opening  of  Judge 
Tracy  greatly  accelerated  the  progress  of  this  trial.  It  was  a  mas- 
terly legal  effort.  In  the  progress  of  the  trial,  all  the  counsel 
engaged  in  it,  like  Homer's  heroes  before  and  behind  the  walls 
of  Troy,  took  part  in  this  great  legal  contest.  Mr.  Pryor,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  report  of  the  case,  as  occasions  arose,  was  lumi- 
nous in  his  presentation  of  the  law;  while  Mr.  Shearman, 
with  equal  force  and  incisive  eloquence,  often  discussed  difilcult 
legal  questions,  and  each  of  the  lawyers  named  won  fresh  for- 
ensic honors  in  sustaining  the  parts  assigned  them  in  the  case. 
As  was  said  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr, 
Jndge  Neilson,  "calm,  dignified  and  attentive  analyzed  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  noted  their  relevancy  with  the  nicety  of  a 
critic,  justifying  the  reputation  which  he  always  had  of  spotless 
purity  and  soundness  of  judgment,"  and  yet  perhaps  no  trial 
at  nisi  prius  ever  so  completely  tested  the  patience  and  endur- 
ance of  a  court;  no  judge  ever  more  fully  felt  the  responsibility 
of  his  trust  or  discharged  it  with  more  courteous  firmness,  with 
more  of  that  ' '  close  investigating  faculty  which  ought  to  belong 
to  those  who  sit  on  the  Bench. " 

While  the  Chief  Justice  often  sought  to  shorten  the  arguments 
to  lessen  delays,  and  hurry  forward  the  counsel,  he  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  fact  that  something  was  due,  that  much  was  due  to 
the  judgement  of  counsel  seeking  to  discharge  their  professional 
duties.  His  patience  was  proverbial,  and  there  was  an  acquies- 
cence of  counsel  in  his  rulings  and  decisions  not  often  seen  in 
any  trial,  especially  in  trials  of  this  importance. 

'The  evidence  in  this  case  closed  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  1875, 
the  eighty-fifth  day  of  the  trial;  the  remainder  of  that  trial  was 
devoted  to  the  argument  of  the  respective  counsel,  which  ex- 
hausted twenty-three  days.  The  case  was  presented  to  the  jury 
by  distinguished  advocates  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  import- 
ance, and  with  an  earnestness  evincing  a  strong  conviction  felt 
by  them  that  the  law  and  the  right  was  with  them.  A  degree  of 
eloquence  seldom  displayea  on  any  occasion  embellisned  a 
solidity  of  a,rgument  which  must  greatly  have  aided  the  jury  in 
their  deliberations;  these  arguments  will  always  be  read  with 
the  deepest  interest.  The  argument  in  support  of  the  defend- 
ant was  opened  by  John  K.  Porter,  on  the  morning  of  May  19. 
The  reputation  of  the  speaker  and  the  occasion  summoned  to 
the  court-room  an  immense  audience,  composed  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens ;  never  was  there  an  audience  more  highly 
gratified;  "every  fact,  suggestion  or  implication  involved  in  the 
testimony — almost  incredible  power  of  clear  and  brilliant 
illustration  and  methodical  arrangement— characterized  the 
address.  A  striking  feature  of  it  was  the  force  with  which  little 
points  of  evidence,  mere  momentary  flashes  of  light  cast  by  brief, 
and  almost  unnoticed  expressions  of  the  witnesses,  were  brought 
to  bear  by  the  skillful  orator." 

Mr.  Porter  closed  his  great  speech  in  the  following  beautiful 
peroration: 

"  I  am  reluctant  to  part  with  this  case,  for  there  are,  and  there 
always  will  be  to  all  of  us,  pleasant  memories  connected  with  it. 
Painful  some;  pleasant  many.  *  *  I  know  not,  your  Honor,  what 
to  say  in  acknowledgment  of  that  kindness  with  which  we  have 
all  been  treated  by  you.  Ordinarily,  it  would  be  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  sincere  feelings  of  gratitude  which  is  naturally  in- 
spired by  long-continued  kindness  and  consideration,  but  as  it 
happened  at  the  earlier  stages  of  this  case  that  oft-times,  in  the 
view  of  his  Honor,  decisions  were  made  from  which  we  felt  we  suf- 
fered injustice,  I  desire  now  to  say,  at  the  close,  that  I  feel  he 
judged  wisely  and  well,  and  that  on  a  great  issue  like  this  it  was 
equally  due  to  the  plaintiff  and  to  the  defendant,  to  all  the  public 
interests  involved,  that  the  broad  door  should  be  opened  for  yl"^ 
admission  of  any  evidence  in  respect  to  the  advisability  of  which 
there  was  even  a  doubt.  His  Honor  felt,  and  showed  that  he  felt, 
that  it  was  due  to  justice  that  everything  that  could  be  submit- 
ted to  the  jury  that  would  aid  their  deliberations  should  be  be- 
fore you,  gentlemen;  and  feeling  thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere 
gratification  to  me  that  I  have  the  opportunity  now,  that  all  may 
share  with  me  the  same  feelings,  of  expressing  our  sense  _ol 
respect  for  the  eminent  ability,  the  impartiality,  the  known  in- 
tegrity, the  purity  of  character  of  that  eminent  jndge,  worthy,  it 
not  quite  of  the  honored  position  among  jurists  of  that  great 
and  eminent  kinsman  of  his  who  now  sleeps  by  the  waters  ot 
Otsego  Lake— a  name  which  will  be  honored  through  all  time  ; 
and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  the  name  of  the  jurist  who  presirtes 
on  tliis  memorable  trial  will  not  endure  quite  as  long,  for  it  nis 
misfortune,  and  yours,  gentlemen,  that  through  circumstMioes 
which  you  could  not  have  foreseen,  his  name  and  yours  are  to  go 
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down  to  posterity  together,  always  associated  with  a  trial  which 
flillbe  memorable  through  all  future  time." 

On  Thursday  morning,  May  27th,  1875,  Hon.  William  M. 
Evarts  began  his  argument  in  favor  of  Mr.Beeoher.  Mr. 
Evarts'  appearance  on  this  occasion  is  thus  described  : 

"His  voice  during  most  of  the  time  was  pitched  in  a  clear, 
ringing  tenor,  only  occasionally  dropping  into  a  deep  bass.  He 
BpeakB  very  deliberately,  with  quiet  but  telling  gestures,  and  in- 
clinations of  the  head  ;  his  slender  figure  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  full-length  portraits  of  Henry  Clay.  His  face  is 
thin  and  pale,  his  features  clear-cut  and  classic  ;  his  bright  blue- 
gray  eyes  twinkle  with  merriment  when  he  tells  a  humorous 
stow,  hut  look  hard  and  earnest  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
serious  argument.  His  sentences  are  usually  rounded  out  with 
rhetorical  precision  and  polish,  and  he  made  frequent  classical 
and  historical  references  and  quotations." 

"I  could  wish,"  he  said  in  his  exordium,  "  that  I  possessed 
the  moral  power. of  stripping  all  discordant  elements,  rejecting 
all  poisonous  oils,  all  corrosive  acids,  all  heavy  heat  of  passion 
and  of  prejudice,  and  present  to  you  the  pure  and  invigorating 
wine  of  honest  sympathy  for  human  nature,  of  honest  warmth 
for  human  justice.  And  then  I  could  wish  for  that  greatest  gift, 
eloquence— eloquence  which,  overleaping  even  the  short  circuit 
between  the  voice  and  ear,  speaks  out  from  heart  to  heart,  as  face 
answerethtoface;  and  what  a  great  thinker  among  mankind, 
Lord  Bacon,  has  said  is  more  than  eloquence,  discretion  of 
speech,  that  no  excitements,  no  perversions,  no  enlistments,  no 
animosity  should  carry  him  beyond  the  duty  to  his  client,  to 
justice,  to  truth,  to  his  opponents,  and  to  you." 

He  closed  this  address  of  unparalleled  ability  in  the  following 
generous  and  finely-worded  allusion  to  the  Court :  "And  now, 
it  your  Honor  please,  we  must  acknowledge  with  respectful  de- 
ference the  disposition  and  the  order  of  this  solemn  and  inter- 
esting trial— so  interesting  to  these  parties,  to  this  community, 
to  all  Christendom,  to  all  the  future  of  history,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  if  there  be  any  miscarriage  of  justice,  your  skirts  will 
be  free  of  it ;  and  also  to  admit  that  in  the  actual  experiences  of 
the  course  of  things  in  this  trial,  the  anxieties  and  solicitudes 
that  made  it  so  urgent  to  have  the  limits  secured  by  definite 
orders  of  the  Court,  under  the  assignment  of  particulars  of  the 
charge,  have  proved  to  be  necessary,  for  we  have  not  had  any 
evidence  at  all,  of  any  time  or  place,  by  any  witnesses,  going 
outside  the  charges  in  the  complaint." 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June,  Hon.  William  A.  Beach 
commenced  the  closing  argument  for  Mr.  Tilton,  in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable  argument  made  on  the  trial.  He 
was  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and  occasionally  stopped  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  as  if  to  conquer  pain.  He  was  also  slightly 
hoarse,  but  his  utterance  was  distinct  and  his  manner  impres- 
sive ;  he  is  one  of  those  speakers  who,  without  any  apparent 
effort,  enchain  attention.  His  argument  was  full  of  stirring  pas- 
sages, which  seldom  failed  to  stir  enthusiastic  interest  among 
his  hearers,  which  was  often  exhibited  by  slight  applause.  He 
speaks  more  rapidly  than  either  Mr.  Porter  or  Mr.  Evarts,  but 
lis  gestures  are  very  powerful  and  expressive  ;  his  features  and 
manners  are  stern,  while  his  piercing  gray  eyes  give  severity  to 
Us  look,  especially  when  speaking  very  earnestly,  In  the 
course  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Beach  pleasingly  referred  to  one  of 
his  distinguished  opponents— Hon  John  K.  Porter— whose  ad- 
dress to  the  jury  he  said  '■  is  a  most  remarkable  and  powerful 
effort.  There  is  no  gentleman  in  or  out  of  the  profession  for 
whom  I  feel  a  more  unfeigned  esteem  and  respect ;  none  in  the 
profession  whose  qualities  as  a  lawyer  I  more  admire.  For  years 
i  have  been  accustomed  to  see  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
professional  controversy,  justly  receiving  the  loftiest  honors  of 
our  profession."  These  beautiful  remarks  were  elicited  in  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Porter,  as  might  be  thought  by  some, 
occupied  a  secondary  place  in  this  trial,  and  he  makes  this 
nappy  reference :  "No  lawyer  of  our  profession,  eminent  even 
«sMr.  Porter  is,  would  be  at  all  dwarfed  by  following  the  lead- 
ersiiu)  of  a  gentleman  whose  place  is  so  elevated  at  the  Bar,  as  is 
w.-tvarts.  And  then  he  wittily  says:  "Mr.  Porter's  humi- 
In  th"'  ^''^'  """^isl^s  i"!  having  espoused  the  case  he  has."  In 
aaotuerpart  of  his  argument  Mr.  Beach  refers  to  his  associates 
nnhi  T ?"■'  ™'^''  ^°^  ^°'^g«'  ™y  obligations  to  my  learned, 
to  ti  •  associates.  If  any  merit  attends  my  efforts  it  is  due 
mo;„  .i,**?*°'*y'  "^^"  counsel  and  wise  promptings.  Posting 
™  in  the  front  of  this  battle,  they  have  yet  stood  its  true  leaders 
machampions."  Referring  to  the  Court,  he  said:  "May  it  please 
Lnf  f  "'  "°«8^s  not  that  I  should  express  the  common  senti- 
dionit^  ^l  associates  and  myself,  as  we  recall  the  intelligent 
th?m,  Ji,  fu  ?"l«ss  learning  with  which  you  have  guided  us 
noM»r  *  T.^  tangled  mazes  of  this  trial.  You  can  receive  no 
everv  „  -r  ''^^  "^»'*  o^^t'^^  by  our  adversaries.  Contesting 
With  nlS  *•  '^''^  animated  zeal,  and  sprinkling  this  record 
"ojeotions,  they  acknowledge  with  inimitable  candor  the 


entire  accuracy  of  your  Honor's  decisions.  Your  Honor,  there- 
fore, has  the  gratification  to  know  that  you  have  worked  no  in- 
justice to  this  defendant." 

In  closing  the  case,  Mr.  Beach  made  the  following  splendid 
allusion  to  Mr.  Beecher: 

"I  leave  this  case  without  the  slightest  asperity  of  feeling 
towards  any,  filled  with  unaffected  admiration  for  the  great 
abilities  of  the  defendant  in  this  case.  No  man  venerates  more 
profoundly  than  myself  his  magnificent  genius ;  his  large  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  times  excite  the  sentiment  of 
which  Maoaulay  speaks  in  his  essay  on  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon." 
To  the  jury  he  said,  quoting  the  language  of  Webster:  "With 
consciences  satisfied  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  no  conse- 
quences can  harm  you.  There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either 
face  or  fly  from  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  disregarded.  A 
sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omnipresent,  like  the  Deity. 
If  we  take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  duty  performed  or  duty  vio- 
lated is  still  with  us,  for  our  happiness  or  misery;  and  if  we  say 
darkness  shall  cover  us,  in  darkness,  as  in  light,  our  obligations 
are  with  us.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life— will  be  with  us  at  its 
close." 

Before  the  Chief  Justice  charged  the  jury,  Mr.  Abbott,  one  of 
defendant's  counsel,  submitted  to  him  a  series  of  requests  to 
charge.  The  judge  then  proceeded  to  give  his  instructions  to 
the  jury  in  a  charge  clear,  direct,  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  jury.  He  proceeded  to  arrange  and  classify 
the  evidence  which  had  been  taken;  a  portion  of  it  going  to  the 
real  question  before  them,  another  portion  to  matters  of  refer- 
ence, and  yet  another  to  the  mere  question  of  damages;  the  jury 
were  taught  to  distinguish  direct  from  presumptive  and  circum- 
stantial evidence.  The  whole  performance  was  admirable  ;  so 
pronounced  to  be  by  eminent  judges  and  lawyers,  and  by  the 
press.  Having  closed  his  charge,  the  judge  took  up  the  fifty- 
three  requests  to  charge  which  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Abbott, 
and  pronounced  an  opinion  as  to  each  of  them  with  great  clear- 
ness. Judge  Neilson's  quick  and  yet  profound  appreciation  of 
those  propositions,  the  firmness  with  which  he  considered  them, 
promptly  declining  some  and  as  promptly  accepting  others, 
stating  his  reasons  as  to  each,  was  among  the  most  difficult  duties 
that  devolved  upon  him  at  the  trial.  Having  closed,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  counsel,  who  had  been  eagerly  intent  upon 
every  word  he  had  uttered,  and  propounded  the  emphatic  and 
momentous  question: 

"Gentlemen,  are  you  content?" 

In  answer  Mr.  Beach  said,  "  We  are,  sir;"  Mr.  Evarts  said, 
"Yes,  sir." 

We  have  to  add  the  most  remarkable  fact :  there  was  not  an  ex- 
ception taken  to  any  part  of  the  charge,  by  either  counsel. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  such  concurrence  and 
commendation,  ever  before  or  since,  have  been  witnessed  in  u, 
like  casa— the  toil  and  excited  discussions  of  counsel  so  learned, 
critical  and  exacting,  brought  to  such  beautiful  unanimity.  We 
can  recall  no  such  instance. 

The  charge  of  the  learned  court  had  been  looked  for  with 
great  interest  and  expectation  by  judges  and  lawyers  everywhere. 
The  public  journals  in  other  States,  as  well  as  in  this,  were 
speculating  as  to  what  the  charge  would  be;  the  questions, 
"  What  can  the  judge  do  with  the  case  ?"  "What  will  the  charge 
be?"  It  was  published  in  the  nevtspapers  in  the  most  distant 
States,  and  read  with  avidity. 

But  perhaps  the  best  review  of  it  was  contained  in  the  Albany 
Law  Journal,  from  which  we  make  the  following  quotations  : 
"The  brief  charge  to  the  jury  of  Judge  Neilson,  in  the  Tilton- 
Beeoher  case,  is  a  marked  contrast  with  the  address  of  Lord 
Cockburn  in  the  Tichborne  case.  The  address  of  the  former 
occupied  only  one  hour  and  a  half,  while  that  of  the  latter  re- 
quired many  days,  and  fills  two  ponderous  volumes.'  The  vast 
variety  of  topics,  social,  moral,  religious,  political  and  legal, 
which  were  connected  with  the  Tilton-Beecher  case,  gave  the 
counsel  on  both  sides,  and  the  judge  presiding,  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  air  their  learning,  their  fancy,  their  rhetoric  and  their 
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logic.  This  opportunity  the  oounsed  accepted,  but  the  judge 
modestly,  and  we  think  commendably,  refrained  from  the  dis- 
play of  anything  but  what  the  necessities  of  the  case  required. 
His  charge  is  a  model  of  clearness,  precision  and  force.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  the  case  could  have  been  presented  to  the 
jury  adequately  in  so  few  words.  But  a  careful  purusal  of  the 
charge  shows  that  nothing  was  left  out  which  was  necessary  to 
the  complete  presentation  of  the  case.  The  whole  address  bears 
marks  of  the  most  patient  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
material  evidence,  under  the  most  wonderful  condensation. 
The  spirit  which  breathes  through  the  address  is  one  of  the  ut- 
most fairness  and  impartiality.  The  counsel  on  both  sides 
expressed  themselves  satisfied,  and  this  of  itself  is  a  high  testi- 
monial to  the  freedom  from  bias  which  the  charge  evinces." 

The  result  of  the  trial  is  too  familiar  to  the  public  to  require 
any  description  here;  as  we  said,  it  stands  first  among  the  great 
trials  of  the  nation.  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  the  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr  presented  more  comprehensive  and  enlarged  ques- 
tions of  law,  especially  the  law  touching  the  overt  acts  oi  treason. 
The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  on  the  Begum  charge,  in  England, 
conducted  by  the  greatest  British  lawyers,  created  but  little 
more  sensation  than  the  Tilton-Beeoher  trial.  The  Guiteau 
trial  possessed  more  elements  that  aroused  passion  and  resent- 
ment, as  the  murder  of  an  illustrious  statesman,  the  President 
of  the  Kepublic,  was  its  origin.  But  all  these  trials  have  taken 
a  prominent  place  in  history. 

To  the  regret  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  the  judicial 
career  of  Chief  Justice  Neilson  terminated  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1882,  he  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  70,  the  age  at 
which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  he  was  disqualified 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  a  judge.  There  were  in  the 
public  journals  of  all  parties,  and  by  the  profession,  and  by  the 
public  generally,  expressions  of  regret  on  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  the  judicial  service.  He  retired  from  the  Bench  to 
private  life  with  that  dignity  and  under  circumstances  which 
shed  great  lustre  upon  his  character. 

We  relate  a  pleasing  incident,  expressive  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  Bar  holds  the  ex-Chief  Justice,  which  occurred  six 
months  after  his  retirement.  Sometime  in  the  spring  of  1883, 
his  Brother  lawyers,  in  a  cautious  address,  requested  him  to  sit 
to  an  artist  of  their  selection  for  his  portrait.  Among  other 
things,  this  address  says : 

"The  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar  are  desirous  to  testify 
their  affectionate  esteem  for  you  by  placing  your  portrait  in  the 
City  Court  of  Brooklyn,  where  you  have  so  long  and  faithfully 
presided."  That  request  having  been  complied  with,  and  the 
portrait  by  Jensen,  a  celebrated  artist,having  been  finished,  it  was 
presented  to  the  court  with  an  address  signed  by  the  Bar,  which 
was  also  published,  and  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

"The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar,  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  court  a  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Neelson, 
who  retired  from  the  position  of  Chief  Judge,  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  last.  Judge  Neilson,  while  on  the  Bench,  by  his 
admirable  personal  characteristics,  strict  impartiality  and  legal 
attainments,  acquired  the  full  confidence,  respect  and  personal 
regard  of  not  only  the  legal  profession,  but  of  the  community  at 
large.  As  an  enduring  testimony  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Bar,  and  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  his  public  services  and 
high  character  as  a  judge,  we  have  the  honor  to  present  this  por- 
trait, and  request  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  court-room  in  which  Judge  Neilson  presided  so  ably  and  so 
long." 

At  its  General  Term,  May  22,  1883,  present— Hon.  Alexander 
MoCue,  Chief  Judge,  presiding;  Hon.  George  E.  Eeynolds,  and 
Hon.  Nathaniel  H.  Clemens,  associate  judges,  the  court  made 
the  following  order: 

"On  reading  and  iiliug  the  communication  signed  by  the 
Hon.  James  Troy,  Hon.  John  H.  Bergen,  and  other  members  of 
the  Bar  of  the  County  of  Kings,  presenting  the  portrait  of  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Neilson,  late  Chief  Judge  of  this  Court,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  gift  of  the  said  portrait  of  our  late  associate  and 


Chief  Judge  be  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the  court,  and  that, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  donors,  the  said  portrait  be 
permanently  placed  in  the  court-room;  that  in  accepting  this 
gift  we  cordially  approve  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  letter 
accompanying  said  gift.  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  com- 
munication,  with  order,  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Term  of  this  court." 

This  portrait,  an  admirable  representation  of  Judge  Neilson, 
executed  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  was  hung  in  one  of  the 
principal  court-rooms,  where  the  portraits  of  Judge  Greenwood, 
Judge  Keynolds,  and  Judge  Thompson  were  placed  ten  years 
ago. 

<     ^  «  »i — * 

BENJAMIN  F.  TRACY 

is  distinguished  not  only  for  his  eminent  career  as  a  lawyer, 
but  as  a  learned,  impartial  and  laborious  judge ;  an  acute,  in- 
dependent-minded legislator,  who  follows  the  leadership  of  his 
own  j  udgment,  subordinated  to  partisan  interest  only  so  far  as 
it  enhances  the  interests  of  all  his  constituency ;  a  determined 
enemy  to  all  political  quackery.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  a 
soldier,  inspired  by  a  self-sacrificing  patriotism ;  as  a  fearless, 
able  prosecuting  officer  of  government,  who  discharged  difficult 
and  responsible  duties  with  clean  hands  and  an  honest  heart, 
in  times  when  peculations  and  stupendous  fraud  were  nearly 
overwhelming  it;  when  strong  defiant  rings  and  unscrupulous 
j  untas  were,  by  the  unstinted  use  of  money,  corrupting  the  very 
sources  of  justice. 

Benjamin  F.  Tracy  was  bom  at  Owego,  N.  T.,  April  26th, 
1830.  His  father,  Benjamin  Tracy,-  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
highly  respected  residents  not  only  of  Owego,  but  of  the  county 
of  Tioga;  a  pioneer  of  the  Southern  tier;  one  of  that  band,  most 
of  whom  are  now  banished  from  earth,  whose  virtue,  integrity, 
enterprise  and  industry  made  the  desert  bloom,  and  who  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  wealth  and  culture  of  that  beautiful 
region. 

With  the  first  development  of  young  Tracy's  nature  he  indi- 
cated a  love  of  books  and  of  study ;  as  years  went  on  he  exhibited 
more  than  ordinary  intellectual  strength  and  activity.  He  began 
his  education  at  the  common  school  of  his  native  village,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  practical,  thorough  and  useful  educa- 
tion. He  mastered  all  the  branches  taught  in  those  time-hon- 
ored primary  institutions,  where  Lindley  Murray's  "English 
Header  "  was  the  principal  reading-book,  still  remembered  for 
the  purity,  elegance  and  taste  of  its  diction.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
study  of  this  excellent  book  that  gave  Tracy  the  strong,  perspic- 
uous style  which  distinguish  his  written  and  oral  productions. 

Leaving  the  common  school,  he  entered  Owego  Academy, 
where  he  remained  several  years  an  ardent,  industrious, 
thorough  student,  acquiring  an  excellent  English  education.  It 
was  his  early  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer— an  ambition  which 
stimulated  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific  and  literary 
studies . 

Accordingly,  after  leaving  the  academy,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Nathaniel  W.  Davis,  Esq.,  a  respectable  lawyer  in  Owego,  as  a 
student  of  law. 

At  that  time  the  path  to  the  legal  profession  had  not  been 
smoothed  and  illuminated  by  compends,  abridgments  and 
digests,  as  it  now  is.  Neither  were  lawyers  made  as  easily  and 
cheaply  as  at  the  present  time.  The  subtleties  of  Blaokstone, 
couched  in  its  pure,  terse  and  elegant  style  ;  Coke  on  Littleton, 
Feame,  Sugden,  Preston,  Chitty,  Archbold  and  Graham,  with 
their  intellectual  subtlety,  were  the  principal  sources  from 
whence  the  law-student  then  derived  his  legal  knowledge,  v 

But  young  Tracy  possessed  a  mind  peculiarly  constituted 
to  grasp  intelligibly  the  metaphysical  and  critical  niceties 
of  these  quaint  but  venerated  authors.  He  found  in  the  pages 
of  our  own  illustrious  Kent  a  never-failing  source  of  intel- 
lectual delight  and  profit.  He  did  not  merely  "  read  law,'  but 
he  studied  it  as  a  science  which  is  the  "  embodiment  of  aU 
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human  reason. 


He  believed  that  to  be  familiar    with  the 


Bonroesoflegallcnowledge,  to  know  the  appropriate  places  of 
the  most  dissimilar  principles,  and  to  be  able  from  close  study  to 
comprehend  their  limits,  bearing  and  relations,  is  essentially  the 
foundation  of  a  legal  education.  The  effect  of  these  convictions 
upon  his  studies,  and  on  his  future  professional  and  judicial 
career,  will  be  readily  seen  in  the  progress  of  this  memoir. 

After  a  few  months'  study,  he  began  to  try  causes  in 
Justices'  Court— that  humble  arena  of  legal  strifes  in  which  so 
many  powerful  gladiators  of  the  Bar  first  learned  to  wield  their 
intellectual  weapons. 

Nothing  exceeds  the  interest  with  which  Judge  Tracy  in- 
vests his  description  of  his  early  practice  in  these  primary 
courts;  his  contests  with  the  old-fashioned  pettifogger  of 
that  day— a  race  of  beings  now  nearly  extinct — whose  ambi- 
tion never  soared  higher  than  the  court  of  a  County  Justice, 
whose  conceit  and  ignorance  was  only  equaled  by  their  blatant 
impudence  and  bluster — legal  bull-dogs,  with  no  other  training 
for  hunting  down  their  game  than  the  qualities  we  have 
named.  These  were  not  the  only  opponents  with  which  the 
J  oung  student  had  to  deal  in  these  courts.  At  that  time  many 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Bar  appeared  in  them  ;  he  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  study  hard,  think  closely,  act  with 
energy  and  caution,  and  watch  every  point  with  the  closest  at- 
tention, in  order  to  sustain  himself  against  the  attacks  of  his 
more  experienced  opponents.  But  he  himself  soon  became 
formidable  in  the  attack  and  strong  in  the  defense,  and  his  suc- 
cess as  a  lawyer  in  these  courts  was  assured.  It  is  said  he  was 
seldom  defeated  in  a  case  which  he  had  fully  and  maturely  pre- 
pared to  try.  With  such  a  course  of  study,  with  such  severe 
discipline  in  the  trial  of  causes,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  in  May, 
1851,  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

'Fortunate  in  the  possession  of  popular  endowments,  strong  in 
professional  knowledge  and  experience,  with  a  judicious  self- 
reliance,  he  entered  upon  his  practice  as  an  attorney  and  eoun- 
selor-at-law,  in  his  native  village.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
work  of  supererogation,  under  these  circumstances,  to  say  his 
success  was  assured  from  the  beginning. 

Love  of  intellectual  labor,  perseverance  and  determination  in 
pursuing  it,  stand  next  to  genius  in  the  category  of  human 
excellence.  Indeed,  they  often  eclipse  it,  for  without  these 
qualities  genius  is  inert  and  brilliancy  useless. 

At  the  Tioga  Bar,  he  was  compelled  to  measure  himself  with 
the  ablest  representatives  of  that  and  other  Bars  of  the  Southern 
Tier— with  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  possessing  a  mind  of  great 
notivityifuUof  the  springs  of  an  effective  eloquence,  as  power- 
ful at  the  Bar  as  he  was  in  "listening  senates;"  John  A.  Collier, 
whose  intellect,  naturally  active  and  logical,  was  admirably  pre- 
cise, perspicuous  and  searching;  Alexander  S.  Divin,  dis- 
tmguished  for  the  vigor  and  grasp  of  his  mind,  depth  of  his 
leammg,  terse  logic,  and  genial  nature;  Hathaway,  a  man  of 
marked  intellectual  vigor,  cultivated  and  enlarged  by  learning, 
keen,  fervid,  witty,  whose  arguments  at  the  Bar  are  still  remem- 
bered as  beautiful  specimens  of  legal  oratory;  John  J.  Taylor, 
George  Sidney  Camp,  John  M.  Parker,  Steven  Strong,  and 
other  eminent  members  of  the  Southern  Tier  Bar.  Such  was 
the  arena,  such  the  contestants,  against  whose  prowess  young 
Tracy  was  compelled  to  make  his  way  to  professional  distinc- 
tion. That  he  did  this,  is,  alone,  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
capacity  as  a  lawyer. 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  mind  as  Tracy's  should  find  irresist- 
ible attractions  in  the  political  field.  Very  early  in  his  profes- 
Bional  career  he  gave  his  allegiance  to  the  old,  and  now  historic 

mg  party,  but  though  strong  and  ardent  in  his  political  con- 
victions, he  was  not  aggressive  in  maintaining  them.   In  Novem- 

er,  1853,  he  became  the  Whig  nominee  for  the  office  of  District 
^  torney  for  Tioga  County-at  that  time  a  Democratic  strong- 

confi',1     ^'^  ""^  "'^'^^^^  *°  *^®  y°"°^  lawyer;  but  with  his  usual 
Udenoe  and  courage,  he  came  out  of  the  apparently  hopeless 


contest  victorious,  being  elected  by  an  exceedingly  handsome 
majority. 

The  office  of  District  Attorney  at  such  a  Bar  was  calculated  to 
stimulate  all  his  powers,  awaken  all  his  energies,  and  put  in 
requisition  all  his  learning.  The  whole  system  of  our  criminal 
law  was  then  full  of  technicalities,  and  the  courts,  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  it,  were  scrupulously  strict  in  adhering  to  subtle 
forms  and  rigorous  rules.  Thus,  the  prosecuting  attorney  was 
compelled  to  walk,  as  it  were,  over  mines  which  the  touch  of 
some  skillful  antagonist  might  suddenly  explode.  But  Mr. 
Tracy  was  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  patient  in- 
vestigation, careful  preparation,  quick  insight  into  the  objec. 
tive  point  of  a  case,  shielded  him  from  motions  to  quash  his  in- 
dictments, motions  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  all  those  skill- 
ful attacks,  in  which  keen  and  learned  lawyers  assail  the  public 
prosecutor.  We  believe  he  never  had  an  indictment  quashed. 
It  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  District  Attorney  of  Tioga 
County,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  pre- 
pared himself  to  enter  upon  a  wider,  more  difficult  and  responsi- 
ble field  as  a  prosecuting  officer  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  District  Attorney,  he  was  again 
placed  in  nomination  for  that  office.  This  time  his  opponent 
was  Hon.  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  popular  not  only  with  his  own 
party,  but  with  the  people  generally.  The  prospects  of  Tracy's 
election  at  first  seemed  dubious,  but  after  a  close  and  heated 
contest  he  was  triumphantly  elected  by  a  majority  of  900.  At  a 
later  period  Walker  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  distinguished  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  3d  Congressional  District. 

Notwithstanding  Walker's  defeat,  he  became  an  intimate  and 
valued  friend  of  Tracy's,  and,  in  1857,  his  law  partner.  The 
firm  soon  became  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  Southern 
Tier  counties,  controlling  an  extended  and  a  highly  remunera- 
tive business.  This  relation  continued  two  years,  when  it  was 
severed  by  Walker's  removal  to  Chicago. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  Tracy  was  again  tendered 
the  nomination  for  District  Attorney,  but  his  rapidly  increasing 
civil  business  compelled  him  to  decline.  In  the  meantime  his 
reputation  continued  on  the  ascendant,  until  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  he  was  the  most  successful  lawyer  who  ap- 
peared at  the  Tioga  Bar.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he 
often  tried  eleven  or  twelv,e  causes  of  his  own  at  its  circuit, 
■  being  successful  in  every  one.  Charles  O'Conor  once  remarked, 
"that  a  lawyer  who  succeeds  in  one-half  the  causes  tried  by 
him  is  eminently  successful." 

The  secret  of  this  success,  and  of  Tracy's  control  of  the  popular 
mind,  may  be  found  in  his  sincerity,  constancy,  and  direct- 
ness. There  is  no  deceit  in  his  nature;  men  are  never  left  in 
doubt  about  his  views;  and,  what  is  better,  he  is  never  in  doubt 
about  himself;  one  always  knows  exactly  where  to  find  him.  His 
sympathy  is  always  with  the  masses.  No  man  understands  the 
impulses  of  the  people  better  than  he,  and  he  has  an  intense 
sense  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  estimating  men  accord- 
ing to  their  true  worth.  He  never  stands  on  assumed  dignity, 
nor  by  word  or  manner  indicating  any  assumed  personal  superi- 
ority. In  his  official  positions  his  policy  was  never  timid  or 
vacillating.  Whatever  the  responsibility,  he  never  hesitated  to 
assume  it,  but  always  moved  promptly  to  the  front.  Perhaps 
nowhere  in  his  whole  career  were  these  features  more  conspicu- 
ously exhibited  than  when  discharging  the  duties  of  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York. 

As  time  went  on,  the  cloud  of  Civil  War  began  to  gather  over 
the  land,  and  then  it  was  that  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of 
Tracy  developed  itself  in  private  life,  in  legislative  halls,  and 
amid  the  stern  events  of  war. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Tracy  became  a 
Republican  from  principle.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  a  Member  of  Assembly  by  the  Eepublicans 
and  War  Democrats  of  Tioga  County,  taking  his  seat  in  that  bodj 
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January  7th,"  1862.  After  a  close  and  somewhat  bitter  contest, 
Henry  J.  Kaymondwas  chosen  Speater  of  the  Assembly.  In  Ihis 
contest  Tracy  exhibited  abilities  that  rendered  him  quite  as  con- 
spicuous and  successful  as  a  legislator  as  he  was  a  lawyer. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Raymond's,  warmly  supporting  his  claim  to 
the  Speaker's  chair.  Indeed,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Kaymond 
party  in  the  contest,  evincing  abilities  and  influence  that  added 
largely  to  Mr.  Raymond's  success.  Tracy's  leadership  was 
promptly  recognized  by  Mr.  Raymond,  -who  immediately  upon 
his  nomination  moved  that  Tracy  be  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  call  future  caucuses  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Assembly.  Tracy's  legislative  career,  though  short,  was  ex- 
ceptionally creditable  for  the  work  performed  and  the  responsi- 
bility thrust  upon  him.  Mr.  Raymond,  whose  warm  friendship 
he  enjoyed  till  the  sudden  death  of  that  gifted  statesman,  recog- 
nized his  personal  ability  by  causing  his  appointment  on  the 
most  important  committees,  making  him  a  member  of  the  Judic- 
iary, and  Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Committee,  and  of  "Bills 
entitled  to  early  consideration  "—the  latter  position,  as  head  of 
the  "Grinding''  Committee,  giving  him  largely  the  control 
of  legislation.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  by 
his  readiness  in  debate,  and  the  terse  logic  of  his  speeches.  He 
evidently,  in  speaking  or  writing,  is  guided  by  the  maxim  of 
Quintilian,  Oura  sit  verhornm;  solicitude  verum.  "To  your  ex- 
pression be  attentive,  but  about  your  matter  be  solicitous." 

Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Hubbard,  Chairman  of  the  "Ways 
and  Means,"  reported  from  that  committee  a  series  of  resolutions 
upon  the  subject  of  finance,  committing  the  Legislature  to  a 
national  policy  of  carrying  on  the  war  exclusively  on  specie  basis. 
Tracy,  having  moved  an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  in  sub- 
stance pledging  the  credit  of  the  nation  in  every  form  available 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  made,  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment, the  first  legislative  speech  ever  made  in  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  the  issue  of  paper  money  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
His  career  in  the  Legislature  was  not  only  honorable  to  himself, 
but  useful  to  his  constituents,  and  to  the  public.  He  was  a 
frequent,  though  not  obtrusive  speaker,  neither  courting  nor 
shunning  debate ;  never  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  his 
reputation  to  speak  on  every  question  that  came  up  for  discus- 
sion. His  great  aim  was  to  forward  the  business  before  the 
House,  especially  the  business  in  his  charge. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  he  returned  to  Owego  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

"In  the  spring  of  1862,  still  remembered  as  a  period  of  alarm 
to  the  friends  of  the  Union  cause,  new  levies  were  imperative  for 
the  Federal  army,  and  Gov.  Morgan  at  once  appointed  a  com- 
mittee in  each  Senatorial  district  to  organize  a  general  recruiting 
effort.  Tracy  was  one  of  the  committee  for  Broome,  Tioga,  and 
Tompkins  counties.  He  accepted  the  charge,  and,  in  addition 
to  general  service  as  a  member,  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  Governor,  and  personally  recruited  two  regiments,  the  109th 
and  the  137th,  making  his  headquarters  at  Binghamton.  The 
active  work  was  completed  in  thirty  days,  and  Tracy  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  109th,  with  which  he  reported  to  Gen. 
Wool,  at  Baltimore,  in  whose  department  it  remained  until 
transferred  to  that  of  Washington.  In  the  spring  of  1864  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  join  the  Ninth  (Burnside)  Corps,  then 
a  part  of  Grant's  advance.  Colonel  Tracy  led  his  regiment  with 
great  gallantry  In  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  when  its  loss,  on 
Friday,  May  6th,  was  upwards  of  eighty  killed  and  wounded. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fighting  on  that  day,  he  fell  exhausted,  and 
was  carried  from  the  field.  Urged  by  the  staff  of  his  command- 
ing officer  to  go  to  hospital,  he  refused,  but  resumed  the  lead  of 
his  regiment,  and  held  it  through  three  days  of  the  fighting  at 
Sj)otsylvania,  where  he  completely  broke  down,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  command  to  the  lieutenant-colonel. 

As  soon  as  he  became  satisfied  that  months  must  elapse  before 
he  could  again  join  the  army,  and  not  liking  military  service  in 


a  hospital,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  came  North  to  re- 
cruit his  health.  In  the  following  September,  without  solicita- 
tion on  his  part.  Secretary  Stanton  tendered  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  of  the  127th  United  States  Colored  Troops, 
which  he  accepted.  Subsequently,  he  was  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  post  at  Elmira,  including  the  prison  camp 
and  the  draft  rendezvous  for  Western  New  York.  This  was  a 
large  and  important  command.  In  the  prison  camp  there  were 
at  one  time  as  many  as  10,000  prisoners. 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  has  been  a  subject  of  ex- 
tended and  bitter  controversy  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
That  there  was  much  suffering  and  great  mortality  at  Elmira  is 
not  denied,  because  these  are  inseparable  from  large  military 
prisons ;  but  that  either  can  be  attributed  to  cruelty  or  neglect  is 
positively  denied.  Nothing  that  could  be  reasonably  done  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  prisoners  was  omitted.  The  very 
best  of  food  was  supplied  in  large  quantities,  while  the  barracks 
were  large  and  commodious — nearly  all  new  and  built  expressly 
for  the  prisoners ;  the  accommodations  and  supplies  furnished 
them  being  in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  supplied  to  the 
Federal  troops  on  guard,  and  to  the  volunteers  received  at  the 
draft  rendezvous." 

There  are  a  class  of  men  who  achieve  distinction  that  seem  to 
resemble  the  mechanic  who  forms  his  calculations  and  fashions 
his  machinery  upon  the  abstract  considerations  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers,  making  no  allowance  for  friction,  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  or  strength  of  his  materials.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
Judge  Tracy.  He  exerts  a  quick,  careful  examination  of  every 
circumstance  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  even  though  sprung 
upon  him  instantaneously.  Perhaps  nothing  in  his  life  more 
strongly  illustrates  his  ability  to  overcome  sudden  difficulties 
than  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  he  repelled  the  dastardly 
attack  made  by  Hill,  of  Georgia,  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, March,  1876,  upon  our  treatment  of  rebel  prisoners 
at  Elmira.  It  was  virtually  an  attack  upon  General  Tracy, 
and  took  place  in  the  celebrated  debate  between  Hill  and  Blaine, 
in  which  the  former,  incensed  by  the  representations  of  the 
latter  of  the  horrors  at  Andersonville,  referred  bitterly  to  the 
Elmira  camp,  charging  upon  its  management  cruelties  quite 
equal  to  those  recorded  of  the  Southern  prisons. 

General  Tracy  was  at  home  at  this  time,  and  it  was  by  mere 
accident  that  he  learned  the  nature  of  the  debate  in  progress  at 
Washington,  and  of  General  Hill's  charges.  This  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  General  was  deeply  engaged  in  an  absorbing  and 
important  matter. 

One  morning,  while  rapidly  glancing  over  a  New  York  daily, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  heading,  in  large  capitals,  of  a 
column,  as  follows:  "  Hiu.,  of  Geobgia,  on  the  Elmiba  Pbison  ; 
he  alleges  that  the  rebel  prisoners  confined  in  it  during  the  war 
were  treated  with  great  inhumanity,"  &c.,  &o.  After  reading  it 
carefully,  burning  with  indignation,  he  hastened  to  telegraph 
Mr.  Piatt,  member  from  the  Twenty-eighth  District;  a  full,  well- 
worded  reply  to  Hill.  This  reached  Mr.  P.,  in  the  House,  while 
the  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  prison  at  Elmira  was  still  in 
progress.  Immediately  arising  to  a  question  of  privilege,  he 
sent  the  remarkable  telegram  to  the  "clerk,  by  whom  it  was  read 
to  the  House.  It  commanded  profound  silence,  falling  upon 
Hill  and  his  Southern  friends  like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder. 
Hardly  was  the  reading  concluded  when  Hon.  C.  0.  Walker,  a 
member  from  the  Elmira  district,  an  intense  Democrat,  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and,  in  a  few  glowing  and  effectual  words,  fully  sus- 
tained  General  Tracy's  telegram  ;  alleging  that,  to  his  own 
knowledge,  every  word  of  it  was  true.  This  ended  the  debate, 
completely  refuting  the  charges  made  by  Hill. 

"Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  General  Tracy  went  to  New 
York,  entered  the  firm  of  Benedict,  Burr  &  Benedict  as  a  part- 
ner, and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  This  associa- 
tion continued  until  October,  1866,  when  Tracy  received  th6 
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appointment  of  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  when  he  terminated  his  relations  with  the 
firm  mentioned." 

While  in  practice  in  New  York,  he  exhibited  all  the  qualities 
of  what  may  be  termed  a  great  lawyer. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  at  length  the  causes  in 
which  he  achieved  signal  professional  triumphs.  We  may,  how- 
ever refer  briefly  to  one  of  these  cases,  that  of  United  States,  vs. 
WilMam  Chase  Barney,  et  al.,  indicted  in  the  fall  of  1865,  for  an 
attempt  to  defraud  the  government  by  making  and  executing 
fraudulent  bonds  for  the  exportation  of  goods;  a  case  of  great 
importance,  and  which  attracted  general  attention.  The  firm, 
of  which  Gen.  Tracy  was  a  member  was  retained  for  the  de- 
fense, which  was  assigned  to  Tracy.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  was 
then  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
and,  assisted  by  Samuel  Courtney,  Esq. ,  and  John  Sedgwick, 
Esq.,  appeared  for  the  prosecution.  This  was  a  formidable 
array,  but  Tracy,  with  characteristic  self-possession  and  self- 
reliance,  entered  upon  the  defense.  It  came  up  for  trial  in  New 
York,  before  Judge  Shipman,  of  Connecticut,  when  Tracy 
promptly  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  quash  the  indictment,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  statute  of  the  TJuited  States  by 
which  a  crime  committed  in  the  Custom  House  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  could  be  punished.  When  the  day  appointed  for 
the  argument  arrived;  his  distinguished  opponents  treated  the 
motion  as  a  matter  of  small  importance,  void  of  merit,  and 
felicitated  themselves  on  an  easy  victory.  But  the  learned  and 
accomplished  judge— with  a  mind  at  once  comprehensive  and 
acute— from  the  beginning,  took  another  view  of  it,  and  listened 
with  the  most  profound  attention  to  Tracy's  argument,  in  which 
he  presented  his  points  in  all  their  force — arranged  them  with 
artistic  skill,  so  as  mutually  to  sustain  and  strengthen  each  other, 
presenting  an  imposing  and  harmonious  whole.  It  was  only 
when  Tracy  had  concluded  his  argument  that  the  counsel  for  the 
government  comprehended  their  danger,  and  then  the  struggle 
commenced  in  earnest.  But  to  the  bold  theory  of  Tracy,  that 
there  was  no  law  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  alleged  against 
his  client,  they  could  give  no  adequate  answer,  and  the  indict- 
ment was  quashed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866,  Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Sillimau,  who  had 
for  some  time  discharged  the  duties  of  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  resigned  the 
office  he  -had  discharged  so  acceptably.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  SiUiman  was  generally  regretted  by  the  Bench,  the  Bar, 
and  the  public  generally.  The  appointment  of  Judge  Tracy  as 
his  successor  was  very  popular  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office,  entitles  him  to  the  highest  con- 
sideration and,  it  is  no  affectation  to  say,  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
National  government.  That  he  had  this,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
must  be  to  him  the  most  gratifying,  nay,  the  proudest  incident 
in  his  long  and  distinguished  career. 

"Gen.  Tracy  was  placed  in  this  official  position  at  a  period 
requiring  the  maximum  of  courage,  legal  acumen  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  prosecutor.  His  district  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  the  whiskey  production  of  the  seaboard, 
more  than  five  hundred  distilleries  being  counted  within  its 
limits.  Very  many  of  these  were  small  illicit  affairs,  and  all 
were  contriving  to  cheat  the  government  of  its  dues. 

For  two  years  Gen.  Tracy  gave  his  exciusive  attention  to 
his  class  of  revenue  defaulters,  fearlessly  exercising  all  the 
powers  of  his  official  authority  and  professional  talents  against 
th  ?^'^™'  "°^  °^  Voor.      The   struggle  was  «.  severe  one, 

e  'Whiskey  Ring'  T^s,mg  its  immense  profits  to  bribe  revenue 

moers,  and  to  subsidize  the  best  legal  talent ;  and,  had  its 
«ant  been  wanting  either  in  ability  or  moral  or  physi- 
not  T"^'  **  '''^''^^y  "night  have  been  on  its  side.  Tracy  was 
ene  f""'^"''^^'  ^^"""^  °^^^^  United  States,  but  a  relentless 
and"''  ff  "^^  ^^°  ^^^^  *°  defraud  the  country.  Despite  threats 
proffered  temptations,  he  did  not  relax  his  pursuit.    In  the 


winter  of  1867,  at  the  request  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  Congress,  indorsed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner, 
he  drafted  a  bill  regulating  the  collection  of  taxes  upon  distilled 
spirits,  which,  in  one  year  after  it  became  a  law,  resulted  in 
securing  $.50,000,000  for  the  United  States  Treasury,  instead  of 
the  $13,000,000  collected  the  previous  twelve  months.  Before 
the  multifarious  assaults  of  this  admirable  enactment,  the 
combination  of  distillers,  lawyers  and  traitors  in  office  was 
obliged  to  succumb.  Mr.  Eollins,  the  commissioner-in-chief, 
declared,  after  the  battle,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York, 
and  two  other  United  States  District  Attorneys,  the  internal 
revenue  system  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  an  utter 
failure.  In  1873,  Mr.  Tracy  resigned  his  Federal  position  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Brooklyn,  where  he 
has  sineo  resided,  and  where  his  practice  is  very  extensive."  He 
has  been  engaged  in  most  of  the  important  trials  that  took  place 
at  the  Kings  County  Bar.  Among  these  trials  was  the  famous 
Tilton-Beecher  case,  by  far  the  most  important  legal  contest  that 
ever  took  place  in  the  State  of  New  York,  if  not  in  the  United 
States.  Gen.  Tracy  entered  into  it  not  only  as  one  of  the  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Beecher,  but  as  his  warm  personal  friend.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  the  depth  of 
his  learning,  and  his  legal  oratory  were  liberally  acknowledged 
by  the  illustrious  lawyers  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  by 
whom  he  was  opposed.  The  difficult  and  onerous  duty  of 
opening  the  case  of  the  defendant  was  assigned  to  him.  Under 
the  circumstances  that  surrounded  the  whole  case,  this  duty  was 
peculiarly  difficult  and  embarrassing.  The  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  that  duty  was  not  only  a  triumph  for  himself,  but  for 
his  client.  His  intellect  was  never  more  vigorous  and  active. 
The  subj  eot  was  particularly  adapted  to  the  organization  of  his 
mind;  he  was  at  home  amid  all  its  intricacies,  and  successfully 
encountered  all  asperities  and  prejudices  with  a  facility  that 
exhibited  consummate  skill  and  extraordinary  reach  of  thought. 
As  has  well  been  said,  "  Perhaps  no  speech  ever  delivered  at  the 
Bar  was  so  widely  read ;  and  probably  no  profestional  address 
ever  made  a  greater  impression  upon  the  public  mind  than  this. 
The  current  of  public  opinion  had  been  heavily  against  Mr. 
Beecher  for  some  weeks,  and  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Moulton, 
shrewdly  reserved  by  Mr.  Tilton's  counsel  for  the  close  of  the 
case,  had  produced  a  profound  sensation— so  strong,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Beecher's  enemies,  and  many  of  his  friends,  believed 
that  its  effect  could  not  be  overcome. 

The  responsibility  of  opening  the  case  under  these  circum- 
stances was  a  momentous  one.  A  hundred  detailed  statements 
were  to  be  met  and  refuted ;  a  multitude  of  new  facts  were  to  be 
foreshadowed  and  statod  in  their  proper  connection,  while  the 
least  failure  to  prove  what  was  promised  by  the  opening  address 
would  be  disastrous.  Mr.  Tracy,  therefore,  wrote  out  nearly  one- 
third  of  his  speech,  covering  most  of  the  details  concerning  which 
strict  accuarcy  was  needed ;  although  the  part  orally  delivered 
also  contained  a  large  amount  of  details  respecting  matters  with 
which  the  speaker  was  so  familiar  that  he  relied  unhesitatingly 
upon  his  memory.  The  address  extended  over  four  days, 
and  its  effect  was  remarkable,  both  in  the  rapidity  and  ex- 
tent of  the  change  made  in  public  sentiment.  The  boldness 
with  which  it  put  Mr.  Beecher's  assailants  on  the  defense  ex- 
cited surprise.  The  only  question  seemed  to  be,  "Can  these 
statements  be  proved?"  Mr.  Beecher's  friends  believed  they 
could.  His  enemies  were  not  sure  that  the  proof  would  fail, 
and  of  course  were  placed  in  much  doubt  and  fear.  The  proof 
was  substantially  given,  as  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  who  followed  the  masterly  words  of  Judge  Porter,  and  the 
magnificent  eloquence  of  Mr.  Evarts,  in  the  summing  up.  The 
jury,  although  unable  to  agree,  stood  nine  to  three  in  favor  of 
Beecher,  upon  the  final  ballot.  The  action  was  never  tried 
again." 

Another  duty  in  the  conduct  of  that  great  trial,  quite  as 
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responsible 'and  laborious  as  the  opening  address,  quite  unex- 
pectedly devolved  upon  Tracy.  This  was  the  cross-examination 
of  F.  D.  Moulton,  a  leading  witness  for  the  plaintiff.  It  had 
been  assigned  to  that  distinguished  advocate,  Hon.  John  K. 
Porter,  who,  after  conducting  it  two  days  with  his  usual  ability, 
was  suddenly  taken  so  ill  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  it. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  Moulton's  direct  evidence,  that  it 
required,  in  the  person  cross-examining  him,  peculiar  ab- 
ility in  the  use  of  that  thumbscrew  of  the  law — a  cross-exami- 
nation. To  conduct  it  successfully  is  the  most  difficult  and 
important  duty  that  can  be  committed  tc  a  lawyer.  When  it  is 
not  founded  on  materials  of  contradiction,  or  directly,  to  obtain 
some  information  which  the  witness  will  be  willing  to  give,  it 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  party  interrogated  has 
sworn  an  untruth,  which  he  may  be  induced  to  vary,  and  it 
always  brings  on  a  sharp  mental  contest  between  the  advocate 
conducting  it  and  the  witness.  After  a  brief  consultation  with 
his  associates,  and  with  the  other  frieds  of  Mr.  Beecher,  Tracy 
was  selected  to  continue  Moulton's  cross-examination  in  Judge 
Porter's  place.  He  began  on  the  morning  of  January  20th,  closing 
at  noon  on  the  26th,  exhibiting  a  singular  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  an  ingenious  and  nice 
discrimination  of  his  interrogatories  and  manner  of  propounding 
them. 

His  eifforts  were  eminently  successful  in  strengthening  the 
defense,  and  in  weakening  the  prosecution. 

In  December,  1881,  General  Trac}'  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  place 
of  Hon.  Charles  Andrews,  promoted  to  the  oflace  of  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This  high  position  was  tendered  him 
in  recognition  of  his  accomplishments  as  a  lawyer,  and  of  his 
naturally  j udicial  mind  and  method. 

His  appointment  was  exceedingly  satisfactory,  not  only  to  the 
Bar  of  the  State,  but  to  all  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  carried  to  the  Bench;  an  inflexible  honesty  and  impartiality, 
that  rose  above  every  influence;  adjusted  to  all  occasions. 
Immediately  after  his  appointment  he  entered  upon  his  judicial 
labors— the  hearing  of  arguments,  studying  and  elaborating  his 
opinions,  writing  them,  and  in  consulting  with  his  brethren 
of  the  Bench ;  in  fact,  he  assumed  the  duties  and  the  labor  of 
an  old  and  experienced  judge.  The  facility  with  which  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  judicial  business,  and  the  promptness  with 
which  he  transacted  it,  was  remarkable.  His  duties,  however, 
were  onerous,  and  extremely  wearing  to  his  physical  strength; 
but  as  his  knowledge  of  law  was  deep  and  practical,  his  powers  of 
comprehension  and  analysis  strong  and  vigorous,  he  was  able 
to  perform  a  large  amount  of  j  udicial  labor  with  apparent  ease. 

Judge  Tracy's  written  opinions  are  the  best  history  of  his 
judicial  career.  They  commend  themselves,  not  only  to  the 
professional,  but  to  the  lay  reader.  Por  clearness  of  expression, 
research,  logical  compactness,  pointed  illustration,  and  the 
absence  of  all  pretension  and  show,  they  are  certainly  remark- 
able judicial  productions,  destined  to  live  in  legal  history,  to 
guide  and  enlighten  the  judiciary  and  the  profession. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  any  description  of  the 
numerous  opinions  written  by  Tracy  in  oases  adjudicated  in 
the  court  of  last  resort  of  the  State.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid 
referring  briefly  to  a  very  few  of  the  most  important  of  them. 

First  in  importance  among  these  is  Story,  applt,  agt.  Tlie  Neu> 
York  Elevaied  Railroad  Company,  90  N.  Y.,  122.  (See  Important 
Trials.)  This  case  derives  its  interest  and  importance  because 
it  decides  the  question,  "To  what  extent  can  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic use  without  just  compensation?  " 

Judge  Tracy's  opinion  in  this  case  is  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
learned  and  exhaustive  found  in  the  reports  of  this  State.  The 
lines  on  which  he  sustains  the  plaintiff  are  sharply  but  nicely 


defined.  The  action  was  brought  to  restrain  the  defendant,  the 
said  railroad  company,  from  constructing  its  road  in  that  por- 
tion of  Front  street,  New  York  City,  opposite  plaintiff's  premises, 
without  just  compensation.  Judge  Tracy's  decision  reverses 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  in  favor  of  the  railroad 
company.  We  commend  a  close  reading  of  the  case  to  the  stu- 
dent, the  practitioner,  and  to  business  men.  Those  able  and 
enlightened  jurists,  Justices  Danforth,  Eapallo  and  Andrews, 
concurred  with  Judge  Tracy  against  the  dissenting  opinions  of 
Justices  Earl  and  Finch.  The  following  are  among  the  eases  of 
great  importance  and  interest,  in  which  Judge  Tracy  wrote  the 
prevailing  opinion:  Smedis  v.  The  Brooklyn  and  Bockaway  Bail- 
road  Company.  This  was  a  very  important  case,  and  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  which  Judge  Tracy  wrote  an  opinion. 
The  People  ex  rd.  Neil  Oilmore,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
etc.,  V.  Frederick  Hyde,  89  N.  Y.  11.  John  A.  Stewart,  applt.,  v.  The 
Brooklyn  and  Cross-Town  EaUroad  Company,  respt.,  90N.Y.,  588. 
This  case  is  of  vital  im  portance  to  the  vast  number  of  people  who 
travel  on  the  city  railroad  cars.  The  plaintiff,  while  a  passenger 
on  one  of  the  defendant's  street  cars,  was  unjustifiably  attacked 
and  beaten  by  the  driver,  who  also  acted  as  conductor.  The 
former  brought  an  action  against  the  company,  instead  of  the 
driver,  to  recover  damages.  The  plaintiff's  complaint  was  dis- 
missed at  the  Circuit  on  the  ground,  that  if  a  servant,  under  the 
guise  and  cover  of  executing  his  master's  orders,  and  exercising 
authority  upon  him,  willfully  and  designedly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accompli -^hing  his  own  independent,  malicious  or  wicked 
purposes,  does  an  injury  to  another,  the  master  is  not  liable. 
The  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  was  duly  afirmed.  He 
then  appealed  to  the  Court  oi  Appeals,  where  the  judgment  of 
the  Circuit  and  General  Term  was  in  all  things  reversed. 

Judge  Tracy,  iil  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said  : 
"The  defendant  had  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  contract,  to 
safely  carry  the  plaintiff  to  his  destination,  to  the  driver  of  the 
car,  and  he  was  under  his  protection.  Any  breach  of  contract 
committed  by  the  driver  was  a  breach  committed  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  railroad  company.  The  plaintiff  was  injured  while  on 
the  defendant's  cars  by  the  act  of  the  driver,  the  agent  to  whom 
the  defendant  had  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  contract.  It  is 
the  defendant's  failure  to  carry  safely  and  without  injury  that 
constitutes  the  breach,  rendering  the  railroad  company  liable 
for  damages;  and  it  is  no  defense  that  that  failure  was  the  result 
of  the  willful  or  malicious  act  of  the  servant,  the  driver  and 
conductor." 

The  following  are  among  the  oases  in  which  Judge  Tracy 
wrote  opinions— nearly  all  of  them  the  prevailing  opinion  :— 
Bhi-well  et  al.  v.  The  Traders'  National  Sank,  applt.,  90th  N.  Y., 
483;  Manning  v.  Oould,  90th  N.  Y.,  476;  Ellis  v.  Hornmn,  9th 
N.  Y.,  466;  Holsman  v.  St.  John,  90th  N.  Y.,  461;  Everson  v. 
Powers,  89th,  N.  Y.,  527;  Conger  v.  Duryee,  90th  N.  Y.,  594. 

In  private  life  Judge  Tracy  is  social  and  hospitable.  No  man 
enjoys  the  society  of  his  friends  more  fully.  It  has  been  said 
that  "without  a  social  side,  or  social  nature,  there  is  wanting 
that  rounded  fullness  that  marks  the  perfectly  developed  man, 
judge,  lawyer  or  layman."  In  his  domestic  relations,  Judge 
Tracy  is  fortunate  and  happy,  and  is  not  wanting  a  social  side 
or  a  social  nature,  for  in  them  he  is  peculiarly  fortunate  and 

liappy.  „  ri  .1- 

In  1850  he  was  united  by  marriage  to  Miss  Belinda  E.  Catlm, 

a  sister  of  General  Isaac  S.  Catlin,  ex-District  Attorney  of  the 

County  of  Kings,  and  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  its  Bar. 

Judge  Tracy  has  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son.    ^ 
Like  many  men  distinguished  for  high  intellectual  qualities, 

Judge  Tracy  is  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits.    Few  men  are 

better  judges  of  the  blood,  breed  and  value  of  live  stock  than  he; 

and  he  is  an  acknowledged  authority  in  these  important  matters. 
In  the  interim  of  professional  and  judicial  labor,  he  has  spent 

much  time  in  the  superintendence  and  cultivation  of  a  fertile 
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and  delightful  farm  near  Owego,  New  York.  After  retiring  from 
the  Bench  in  1882,  as  he  could  not  resist  his  love  for  the  profes- 
sion he  decided  to  resume  it  again ;  accordingly  he  formed  a 
copartnership  with  William  0.  De  Witt,  Esq.,  and  his  son, 
V  B.  Tracy,  and  opened  an  office  in  Brooklyn.  This  was 
advantageous  and  fortunate  business  relation,  combining 
a  strength  and  variety  of  talent,  learning  and  influence  which 
oives  it  high  rank  in  the  profession,  and  is  justly  appreciated  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Unfortunately  for  Judge  Tracy,  his  devotion  to  his  judicial  la- 
hors  and  duties  impaired  his  health  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
incapacitated  for  business;  but  a  total  abnegation  from  all  busi- 
ness for  a  time,  judicious  medical  treatment,  and  a  tour  to 
Europe  nearly  restored  him  to  health ;  and  he  is  once  more  in 
the  discharge  of  those  professional  duties  he  loves  so  well,  and 
by  which  he  has  gained  the  high  honors  he  so  enjoys. 


JOHN    WINSLOW. 

The  professional  life  of  John  Winslow  covers  an  important 
period  in  the  history  of  Kings  County,  especially  its  legal  history, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  this  work.  Born  of  New  England 
parentage,  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were  passed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, In  Newton,  near  Boston.  After  attending  public 
schools,  he  entered  the  private  school  of  Mr.  M.  S.  Kice,  at 
Newton  Centre;  and,  afterwards  that  of  his  brother,  Gardner 
Kice,  known  as  the  HoUiston  Academy.  Upon  determining  to 
prepare  for  college,  he  entered  Phillip's  Academy  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  then,  as  now,  a  celebrated  classical  school,  and  remained 
there  two  years.  Mr.  Winslow  refers  to  his  life  at  Andover  with 
pleasure.  He  attended  the  recent  centennial  of  Phillip's  Academy, 
sind  made  an  address,  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  corpora- 
tion, with  others  delivered  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Winslow 
entered  Brown  University,  being  attracted  there  by  Dr.Wayland, 
the  then  President,  for  whom  Mr.  Winslow  ever  entertained  the 
greatest  respect  and  regard.  In  September,  1850,  Mr.  Winslow 
entered  Harvard  Law  School,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  two  years  and  graduated,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  While  at  the  law  school  his  most  intimate  friend  and 
room-mate  was  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Pierce,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  the 
biographer  of  Charles"  Sumner. 

When  in  the  law  school.  Pierce  and  Winslow  become  well 
known,  not  only  as  faithful  students,  but  as  pronounced  anti- 
slavery  men.  In  the  debates,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Parlia- 
ment, they  were  expected  to  maintain  the  Anti-slavery  Free  Soil 
side  of  all  questions  touching  that  issue. 

At  that  time  there  were  many  students  in  the  law  school 
from  the  South,  who  were  fiery  advocates  of  the  Southern  view. 
It  was  then  the  fashion  for  Northern  men  to  advocate  or  apolo- 
gize for  the  same  view.  The  result  was.  Pierce  and  Winslow 
iecame  rather  marked  men  among  the  multitude,  as  composing 
the  free  soil  minority.  When  the  time  came  for  writing  prize 
dissertations,  the  Southern  students,  who  were  generally 
ambitious,  entered  the  race  for  the  prizes.  Pierce  and  Winslow 
'nought  the  minority  ought  to  be  heard  from,  and  so  agreed  to 
wnte;  Mr.  Pierce  taking  one  topic,  "  The  consideration  of  a  Con- 
tract at  Law  and  Equity;"  and  Mr.  Winslow  the  other,  "The 
responsibility  of  a  Principal  for  the  Acts  and  representations  of 

IS  Agents."  The  minority,  that  had  been  so  often  pitched  into 
itt  debates,  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of  winning  the  prizes.  In 
"  connection  Mr.  Winslow  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  u, 
«"er  of  congratulation  from  the    late  Professor   Theophilus 

arsons,  then  of  the  law  school,   and  author  of  "Parsons  on 

ontracts"and  other  well  known  legal  works.  Professor  Parsons 
cTntrao  °^  both  dissertations  in  writing  his  work  on 

%n  leaving  the  -law  school,  Mr.  Winslow  was  admitted  to 
"  »  Brooklyn,  in  1852,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 


law  with  his  late  brother,  Hon.  D.  C.  Winslow.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney,  when 
Gen.  Harmanus  B.  Duryea  was  District  Attorney.  The  latter's 
health  not  being  firm,  Mr.  Winslow  had  thrown  upon  him  large 
responsibilities,  which,  with  the  energy  of  young  manhood  to 
aid  him,  he  was  glad  to  assume.  In  1855  Mr.  Winslow  was 
appointed  Corporation  Attorney,  at  the  request  of  Mayor  George 
Hall,  whose  legal  adviser  he  was  during  the  Mayor's  term. 
In  1859  Mr.  Winslow  was  elected,  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Kings  County  for  a  term  of  three  years,  begin- 
ning January  1st,  18G0.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Bar,  and  of 
the  Press,  that  Kings  County  never  had  a  more  faithful  and  effi- 
cient District  Attorney. 

"We  have  had  repeatedly,''  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
February  11,  1861,  speaking  of  his  success  and  ability  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  his  first  term,  "the  satisfaction  of 
commending  the  vigor  with  which  public  justice  has  been 
administered  by  the  public  prosecutor  of  this  county,  and  the 
list  of  public  offenders  who  have  been  punished,  will  tend  to 
enforce  the  solemn  truth  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard,  especially  under  the  regime  of  District  Attorney  Winslow 
and  Judge  Garrison.  The  whole  number  of  convictions  within 
the  year  was  315  ;  and,  among  the  criminals  who  have  been 
convicted,  were  several  notorious  offenders,  now  doing  the 
State  some  service  at  Sing  Sing.  The  number  of  persons 
acquitted  on  trial  was  but  fourteen— a  fact  which  forcibly  shows 
two  things:  that  few  innocent  persons  have  been  subjected  to 
prosecution,  and  that  few  guilty  ones  have  escaped  their  deserts. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  tried 
under  indictments  last  year  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one  in 
every  five  was  acquitted;  while  in  Brooklyn  the  ratio  was  but 
one  in  iioenty-three."  This  statement,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
for  one  year  only,  and  is  certainly  very  remarkable  ;  but  it  is 
still  more  remarkable,  that  the  record  of  the  convictions  in 
Kings  County,  for  every  year  that  Mr.  Winslow  held  the  office, 
compares  favorably  with  that. 

In  1866  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Hon.  Joshua  M.  Van 
Cott.  This  firm,  their  office  being  at  54  William  street.  New 
York,  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  city;  the 
versatility  of  talent  which  it  combined  admirably  fitted  it  for  its 
large  and  extended  clientage,  each  member  of  the  firm  bringing 
to  it  a  degree  of  learning,  patient  industry  and  legal  ability  of 
the  highest  order.  The  records  not  only  of  the  courts  of 
New  York  City,  but  of  Kings  County,  and  other  parts  of  the 
State,  show  the  large  amount  and  great  importance  of  their 
business.  This  firm  existed  through  the  unusually  long  period 
of  seventeen  years.  The  reports  of  cases  adjudicated  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  in  the 
City  and  County  Courts,  illustrate  their  success  in  conducting 
litigation. 

Among  these  cases  was  that  of  J/ope  vs.  English,  alibelsuit;  and 
the  case  of  Sage  vs.  The  City  of  Brooklyn  (see  "Important  Trials"). 
Both  of  these  cases  were  of  unusual  interest;  tne  latter  was 
very  important  to  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  under  tax  and  assessment  laws.  It  is  just  to  Mr. 
Winslow  to  say  that  the  management  of  these  cases  was,  in  a 
large  measure,  assigned  to  him  alone;  in  both  of  them  he  was 
eminently  successful. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of 
District  Attorney,  by  the  resignation  of  Thomas  M.  Kodman, 
and  Mr.  Winslow  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dix  in  his  place; 
his  appointment  dates  May  9,  1874.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
Winslow  to  this  office  at  this  time,  when  several  important 
indictments  against  public  officers  were  pending,  was  highly 
complimentary  to  him  as  a  lawyer.  The  successful  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Winslow,  as  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  county, 
conducted  the  trials  of  these  indictments,  proved  him  to  be  a 
faithful,  independent  and  valuable  public  servant.  These  trials, 
whicli  created  much  public  excitement,   as  they  involved  the 
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reputations  of  several  public  functionaries,  upheld  by  powerful 
friends,  who  wielded  much  influence  in  the  community, 
required  of  the  public  prosecutor  courage  and  perseverance. 
The  administration  of  this  responsible  office  is  necessarily 
aggressive  and  difficult;  it  is,  or  should  be,  regarded  as  quasi- 
judicial,  requiring  its  incumbent  to  temper  justice  with  mercy, 
and  a  clear,  prompt  and  decisive  application  of  legal  know- 
ledge to  the  questions  that  arise  before  him. 

Happily,  Mr.  Winslow  brought  to  this  office  all  these  endow- 
ments. 

His  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  his  acknowledged  abilities  as 
a  scholar,  and  the  purity  of  his  character  as  a  private  citizen, 
brought  him  so  prominently  before  the  public  that,  in  the  autumn 
of  1873,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  2d  Judicial 
District  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

His  party  was  largely  in  the  minority,  and  though  not  elected, 
there  was  much  in  the  result  of  the  canvass,  especially  the  large 
vote  he  received,  that  was  gratifying  to  him — much  that  evinced 
his  popularity  as  a  man  and  as  a  lawyer. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Winslow  is  a  Kepublican;  though  iirm  and 
undeviating  in  his  principles,  he  is  not  aggressive.  He  very 
early  allied  himself  with  the  friends  of  free  soil  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery;  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eebellion,  few  were 
more  earnest  and  influential  in  the  great  work  of  preserving  the 
Union  than  he.  Though  he  did  not  enter  the  army,  in  his 
office  of  District  Attorney,  which  he  held  when  the  war  began, 
and  as  a  public  speaker,  he  rendered  services  quite  as  important 
in  the  work  of  sustaining  the  government,  by  his  eloquence,  his 
vigorous  and  versatile  pen,  his  influence  and  his  means. 

Soon  after  the  dastardly  attack  of  Preston  S.  Brooks  upon 
Senator  Sumner,  an  immense  indignation  meeting  was  held  in 
the  City  Hall,  in  Brooklyn,  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the 
unprovoked  and  cruel  assault  on  the  illustrious  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  as- 
sembled in  Brooklyn.  A  series  of  stirring  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  Mr.  Winslow,  being  introduced  by  the  chairman — 
the  Mayor  of  the  city — advocated  their  adoption,  in  a  speech 
which  was  not  only  warmly  applauded,  but  produced  a  marked 
effect.   I 

It  was  made  at  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  Eepublio 
when  patriotism  is  eloquent;  when  self-devotion  is  eloquent; 
when  opposition  to  high-handed  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
of  others  is  eloquent.  Mr.  Winslow's  speech  was  marked  by 
clear  conception,  by  sound  reason,  by  stirring,  impetuous  and 
irresistible  appeal,  and  by  the  fearless  instincts  of  a  patriot,  as 
pleasing  in  diction  as  it  was  strong  in  argument.  One  of  Mr. 
Winslow's  most  impressive  efforts  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
made  at  Fort  Hamilton  in  May,  1861,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
renewal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
had  recently  formed  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  At  the  tap  of  the 
drum  the  battle-scarred  veterans  formed  in  line  and  marched 
towards-  one  end  of  the  Fort,  where  they  were  drilled  by 
Oapt.  Doubleday.  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  the  drilling 
of  those  men,  begrimed  by  the  smoke  of  Sumter  as  its  walls 
crumbled  around  them,  under  the  Are  of  rebel  batteries.  The 
drill  over,  the  troops  formed  in  line  and  came  to  a  halt,  when 
the  Eev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  offered  a  prayer,  after  which  Mr. 
Winslow  delivered  a  brief  but  impressive  address,  which  touched 
all  hearts.  The  occasion  was  well  calculated  to  arouse  every 
energy,  every  thought  and  feeling  of  an  orator.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech,  as  District  Attorney  of  Kings  County  Mr. 
Winslow  administered  the  oath.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the 
occasion  was  one  of  surpassing  interest,  and  has  passed  into 
history. 

Mr.  Winslow  is  peculiarly  happy  as  a  speaker,  not  only  at 
the  Bar,  but  in  the  popular  assembly;  he  always  speaks  to  the 
point  with  animation,   fervor  and  emphasis;  his  manner  is  uni- 


formly easy  and  natural,  his  diction  chaste  and  unpretending, 
his  gesticulation  appropriate  and  impressive;  never  indulging 
in  extravagant  flights  of  imagination,  giving  utterance  to  coarse 
invective  or  low  and  heartless  ridicule,  and  never  speaking 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  display.  At  the  Bar  he  always  com- 
mands the  respectful  attention  of  the  Court  and  jury.  Space 
will  not  permit  us  even  to  allude  to  the  large  number  of  popular 
addresses  of  Mr.  Winslow's  on  literary,  scientific  and  educa- 
tional matters;  these  addresses  alone,  faarly  reported,  would 
form  material  for  volumes.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  gather- 
ing of  the  old  free  soilers  at  Denners  Landing,  on  the  bay  near 
Boston.  Charles  Francis  Adams  presided ;  the  occasion  was  a 
memorable  one.  Mr.  Winslow's  address  on  the  attitude  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  towards  the  anti-slavery  cause  is  spoken  of  as  a 
masterly  production.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  he  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  very  active  and  industrious  man;  he  wields  the 
pen  of  an  accomplished  writer;  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
say  that  the  productions  of  his  pen  have  largely  enriched  the 
literature  of  his  times.  One  of  his  latest  contributions  is  an 
article  on  Rufus  Choate  in  Judge  Neilson's  Memories  of  Ghoate. 
In  his  student  days,  as  we  have  seen,  he  achieved  a  triumph  as 
a  writer  which  would  have  been  enviable  to  any  law  student. 

Mr.  Winslow  has  been  largely  identified  with  the  organization 
of  important  public  institutions  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  who  signed  the  first  call  for  a  public  meeting  to 
organize  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  The  meeting  met 
in  the  Hamilton  Building,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Winslow,  who  nominated  Prof.  C.  E.  West  for  chairman.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  Director  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Society.  And  as  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  matter  relative  to  the  motto  of  the  Society  for  its  seal,  and 
which  appears  on  the  easterly  wall  of  the  Society's  elegant 
building  on  Clinton  street,  adopted  the  following  from  Cicero, 
"Historia  testis  temporum."  The  flourishing  New  England 
Society  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  Mr.  Winslow  is  a 
Director  and  first  Vice-President,  owes  its  existence  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Hamilton  Club,  of  which  he  is  a  Director  and  is  a  member 
of  its  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Winslow  has  just  cause  to  feel  some  pride  of  ancestry;  for, 
as  Lord  Bacon  has  said:  "It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an 
ancient  castle,  or  building  not  in  decay,  or  to  see  a  fine  timber- 
tree  sound  and  perfect;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient 
noble  family,  which  has  stood  against  the  waves  and  weathers  of 
time !" 

He  can  unerringly  trace  his  genealogy  on  the  paternal  side  to 
a  very  remote  period  of  English  history;  and,  as  has  well  been 
said,  "that  of  families  bearing  the  Pilgrim  name,  there  are  none 
more  identified  with  Pilgrim  history  than  those  of  the  honored 
name  of  Winslow;  that  the  descendant  Winslows  may  look  with 
pride  to  their  distinguished  ancestors,  who  bore  so  important  a 
part  in  planting  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth."  Edward 
Winslow,  one  of  these  ancestors,  was  one  of  the  Pilgrims 
who  landed  from  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  20,  1620 
(0.  S.)  His  marriage  with  Mrs.  White  was  the  first  that  took 
place  on  the  soil  of  New  England;  she  was  his  second  wife,  and 
the  widow  of  William  White,  one  of  the  chief  passengers  of  the 
Maiflower,  who  died  about  the   1st  of  March,  1621. 

Edward  Winslow,  of  Droitwich,  England,  was  the  father  of 
the  four  brothers  who  came  to  Plymouth,  and  became  leading 
men,  one  of  whom  was  Governor  Winslow,  and  of  the  colony; 
from  whom  sprang  a  long  line  of  honored  descendants,  among 
whom  is  Hon.  John  Winslow,  whose  biography  we  have  thus 
imperfectly  sketched.  Mr.  Winslow  is  still  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  manhood,  possessing  qualities  that  attract  the  highest 
esteem,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  learning,  ability  and  ex- 
perience, which  point  to  a  fortunate,  happy  and  prominent 
career  in  the  future. 
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BENJAMIN  D.  SILLIMAN. 
Iiwould  be  quite  impossible  to  pursue  the  plan  of  our  work 
witltout  referring  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Silliman,  at  least  to  his 
nnblio  life;  for  that,  like  the  lives  of  all  public  ruen,  belongs  to 
lis  fellow-citizens,  and  in  this  case  to  the  profession  of  which 
he  has  been  so  long  an  honored  member.  It  is,  therefore,  but 
an  act  of  justice  that  we  give  some  portions  of  his  public  life  in 
this  work,  candidly,  and  with  exact  obedience  to  unvarnished 

facts. 

His  private  life  needs  no  description  from  ns ;  it  is  written  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  better  and  stronger 
manner  than  could  be  done  by  the  pen  of  the  ablest  writer. 
Besides,  we  lack  that  intimacy  which  would  enable  us  to  sketch  it 
as  it  should  be  portrayed ;  yet  we  may  venture  the  assertion  that 
his  professional  and  private  life  are  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Silliman  was  bom  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  September  14,  1805. 
His  father  was  Gold  S.  Silliman,  of  that  place.  His  mother  was 
Miss  Hepsa  Ely,  daughter  of  Bev.  David  Ely,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Kev.  Jedediah  Mills.  After  due  preparation  he 
entered  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1824  Mr.  Silliman 's  father  graduated  at  Tale  in  1796;  his 
grandfather,  Gen.  Gold  S.  Silliman,  in  1752;  his  great-grand- 
father. Gen.  Ebenezer  Silliman,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1727.  Mr. 
Silliman  is  also  a  nephew,  we  believe,  of  the  late  distinguished 
Professor  Silliman.  His  maternal  grandfather  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1769,  and  his  maternal  great-grandfather  in  1722.  No  name 
is  more  honored  in  the  history  of  Yale  College  than  that  of  Silli- 
man. 

"Mr.  Silliman,"  says  his  class  biographer,  "on  leaving  Yale 
College,  pursued  the  study  of  law  in  the  ofSce  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  and  his  son  Wm.  Kent,  (afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,)  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
May,  1829,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1848, 
has  been  steadily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Though 
always  taking  a  deep  interest  in  politics,  he  has  limited  his  par- 
ticipation therein  mainly  to  the  advocacy  of  principles  through 
the  press,  and  to  services  in  conventions,  State  and  National. 
He  has  generally  declined  public  of&ce,  as  inconsistent  with  his 
professional  duties,  though  he  has  served  in  the  Legislature, 
and  as  Attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1866;  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed, and  acted,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  the  Re- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  1873.  He  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  party  as  their  candidate  for  Attorney- 
General  in  1873,  but  the  ticket  (with  the  exception  of  two  of  the 
candidates,  who  had  also  been  nominated  by  another  party — 
the  "Liberal  Republican")  was  not  successful. 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Silliman 
by  Columbia  CoUege  in  1873,  and  the  like  honorary  degree  was 
also  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  College  in  1874." 

His  characteristics  as  a  lawyer— candidly  presented — are  ex- 
tended knowledge  and  a  just  estimate  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples; close  acquaintance  with  cases  and  decisions;  accuracy 
in  forms  and  in  the  rules  applicable  both  to  the  practice  and 
the  rights  of  the  parties;  indefatigable  industry  in  his  in- 
vestigations, which  he  conducts  with  clear  discrimination  and 
judgment.  He  states  his  points  with  singleness  and  perspicuity, 
sustaining  them  by  fair  and  cogent  argument,  seldom  failing  to 
exhibit  in  their  support  the  learning  of  the  cases  and  the  best 
reasoning  of  the  judges.  He  is  never  guilty  of  unworthy  finesse, 
of  misrepresentation  of  facts,  or  of  unjustifiable  betrayal  of  the 
understanding  into  the  power  of  misguided  feeling;  he  is  alike 
Mthful  to  his  client,  the  jury  and  the  court,  though  by  no 
means  wanting  in  that  policy  and  tact  so  necessary  to  the  success- 
lul  lawyer. 

^  As  a  speaker  at  the  Bar  or  in  the  public  assembly,  he  has  a 
"  ''^"  °f  advantages,  though  he  makes  no  pretension  what- 
ever to  oratory;  indeed,  he  is  unpretending  in  every  phase  of 
1>K  public  or  private. 

^^  description  of  the  important  cases  conducted  by  him  in  the 
Mious  courts.  State  and  Federal,  would  render  this  sketch  too 


voluminous;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  records  of  these  courts, 
couched  in  plain,  official  language,  form  a  valuable  history  of 
his  career  at  the  Bar.  To  say  that  Mr.  Silliman  is  a  polished 
scholar,  with  the  instincts  and  tastes  of  a  scholar,  is  only  to 
reiterate  what  has  been  repeated  of  him  by  the  press,  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  by  the  many  public  demonstrations  of  his 
scholarly  attainments.  His  acquaintance  with  distinguished 
men,  men  of  illustrious  and  historic  name,  has  been,  and  still 
is,  exceedingly  large.  His  relation  with  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
his  distinguished  son,  Judge  William  Kent,  began  when  he  was 
a  student  in  their  office;  it  ended  only  when  death,  the  "great 
proprietor  of  life,''  removed  those  illustrious  men  from  the 
world.  These  relations  were  reciprocal,  and  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  that  brings  up  so  much  pleasure  from  the  past  to  Mr. 
Silliman  as  the  memory  of  this  friendship.  Surely  no  man 
understood  the  character  of  the  great  commentator  more 
thoroughly  than  he  did;  while  his  relations  with  Judge  William 
Kent  were  very  intimate,  and  their  friendship  mutually  warm. 
This  friendship  was  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Judge  Kent  in 
many  ways,  prominently  in  a  series  of  beautiful  letters  written 
by  him,  while  traveling  in  Europe,  to  Mr.  Silliman.  In  one 
of  those  letters  he  gave  an  admirable  description  of  some  of 
the  English  j  udges  whom  he  met. 

It  is  said  by  an  excellent  critic  and  litieraieur  that  Judge  Kent's 
letters  to  Mr.  Silliman  are  most  charming,  and  though  all 
unstudied,  and  written  in  a  sort  of  colloquial  style,  are  yet 
masterpieces  of  English  literature. 

Judge  Kent  died  at  his  country  residence  at  Fishkill,  January 
4, 1861.  This  sad  event  was  the  source  of  much  grief  to  Mr. 
Silliman.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  reached  the  city  of  New 
York  the  next  day,  producing  the  most  profound  sorrow,  not 
only  with  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  but  in  all  circles. 

A  meeting  of  the  Bar  called  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  pro- 
fession on  the  death  of  their  distinguished  brother  was  held 
January  12,  1861;  this  meeting  will  always  be  remembered  in 
legal  history. 

Hon.  Daniel  P.  Ingkaham,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  presided;  the 
vice-presidents  were  Hon.  SAMnEL  R.  Beits,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court ;  Hon.  Mubeay  Hoffman,  of  the  Superior  Court ; 
Hon.  Geeene  C.  Bkonson,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Hon.  Lewis  B.  Woodeufp,  of  the  Superior  Court;  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Daly,  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  Hon.  John  R.  Beady, 
of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  Daniel  Loed,  Esq.  Secretaries:  Hon. 
WUliam  FuUerion,  Alexander  HamUlon,  Jr.,  J.  G.  Carter,  Esq., 
and  D.  B.  Eaton,  Esq.  After  a  series  of  resolutions  had  been 
presented  to  the  meeting  by  John  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Silliman  arose 
and  moved  their  adoption.  His  address  in  doing  this  was  an 
appropriate  and  feeling  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  distin- 
guished friend.  He  delineated  the  judicial  and  private  character 
of  Judge  Kent  in  a  manner  so  truthful  that  it  was  a  perfect 
mental  portrait.  He  said  :  "  It  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  Judge  Kent  was  more  remarkable  for  his  intellectual 
and  professional  or  for  his  moral  superiority;  but  that  which, 
in  this  hour  of  bereavement,  touches  us  most  nearly,  is  the  sur- 
render which  we  must  make  to  the  remorseless  grave  of  one 
whose  gentle  and  generous  nature,  whose  genial  sympathy, 
whose  warm  affections  had  so  endeared  him  to  us  that  our  ad- 
miration of  the  lawyer,  the  jurist  and  the  scholar  was  even 
exceeded  by  our  attachment,  by  our  love,  for  the  man.  He  is  cut 
oif  from  us  in  the  very  glory  of  his  manhood,  with  his  faculties 
and  his  affections  in  the  fullness  of  their  strength  and  action— 
ere  age  had  dimmed  their  brilliancy,  or  impaired  their  power,  or 

chilled  their  ardor.  .    ^  „„„     ,     ,    j  .,     v,    t    j 

Judge  Kent  was  born  at  Albany  in  1802  ;  he  had  the  best  ad- 
vantages for  an  education.  After  being  graduated  at  Union 
College,  he  pursued  his  studies  and  entered  the  profession  in 
which  his  father,  the  great  Chancellor,  stood  pre-eminent. 

He  commenced  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  in  one  respect,  under 
a  disadvantage— the  shadow  of  a  great  name.  The  world  is  apt 
to  measure  the  son  of  a  great  man  by  an  unfair  standard.  In- 
stead of  passing  on  his  merits  and  talents  by  comparison  with 
other  young  men,  his  contemporaries  and  peers  it  withholds  its 
commendation  unless  he  displays  abilities  which  -ffould  add  to 
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his  father's  fame.  But  Mr.  Kent  quickly  showed  himself  equal 
even  to  such  a  task.  He  was  early  engaged  in  very  important 
causes,  in  which  he  manifested  powers  and  learning  that  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  profession.   •  *  »  • 

He  possessed  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  and  saw  with  the 
quickness  of  intuition  the  right  and  morality  of  a  case,  and  the 
principle  of  law  involved,  and  was  ever  ready  with  the  learn- 
ing of  the  law  requisite  for  their  illustration.  The  force  of  his 
argument  was  aided  by  the  singular  felicity  and  purity  of  the 
language  in  which  it  was  always  clothed;  so  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive was  his  style,  so  happy  his  illustrations,  so  abounding 
in  wit  and  grace  and  learning  and  thought  that,  whether  he  was 
arguing  a  case  or  trying  a  cause,  not  only  the  court  or  jury 
which  he  was  addressing,  but  all  who  were  present  having  no 
concern  with  the  subject,  including  alike  the  members  of  the 
Bar  and  mere  spectators,  were  all  his  eager  and  delighted 
listeners." 

Mr.  Silliman's  description  of  Kent  as  a  j  udge  will  be  read 
with  interest: 

"He  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  the  profession  until 
1841,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Circuit  Judge,  on 
the  retirement  of  Hon.  Ogdeu  F.  Edwards,  and  when  the 
ermine  rested  on  his  shoulders,  it  touched  nothing  less  spot- 
less than  itself.  Never  were  the  high  duties  of  a  judge  per- 
formed with  more  of  purity  or  fidelity.  Never  were  the  scales 
held  by  a  more  even  hand.  Never  were  the  kindly  and  charit- 
able impulses  of  a  gentle  nature  more  entirely  restrained  and 
subordinated  to  the  duty  of  an  inflexible  and  impartial  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  whether  in  criminal  or  in  civil  cases. 
In  1844,  his  health  having  been  impaired  by  too  close  applica- 
tion to  his  j  udicial  duties,  he  resigned  his  station  on  the  Bench, 
to  the  great— it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  the  universal — regret 
of  the  profession  and  of  the  community.  He  then  visited 
Europe,  and  while  there,  in  1846,  received  the  invitation,  which 
he  accepted,  from  Harvard  University,  to  succeed  Judge  Story 
in  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge.  The  same  industry,  and 
success,  and  usefulness  which  had  marked  his  previous  career 
attended  his  services  in  the  Law  School,  until  the  close  of  1847, 
when  he  resigned  his  professorship  that  he  might  be  with  his 
venerable  father,  whose  twilight  was  fast  fading  into  night." 

Mr.  Silliman  gives  a  brief  review  of  Judge  Kent  at  the  Bar, 
after  having  resumed  his  profession,  describing  some  of  the  very 
important  cases  which  he  conducted. 

"In  these  cases,  not  to  speak  of  many  others,"  he  says, 
"Mr.  Kent  exhibited  abilities  of  the  highest  order  and  the 
rarest  learning,  and  earned  a  reputation  which  (in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  resolutions  before  us)  justly  placed  his  memory 
by  the  side  of  his  illustrious  father.  The  great  men  of  the  Bar 
were  engaged  in  the  learned  discussion  of  these  cases.  I  may 
pot  name  those  who  are  still  among  us,  and  most  of  whom  are 
now  present,  but  of  those  who  are  gone  were  Jones,  and  Jay, 
Ogden  and  Webster,  and  Griffin,  and  Sanford,  and  Spencer, 
and  Beardsley,  and  Hill,  and  Butler.  Such  were  the  allies  and 
the  adversaries  of  our  departed  brother — such  were  his  friends 
and  compeers — such  were  the  great  intellects  with  which  his 
own  found  congenial  intercourse.  *  *  *  Judge  Kent  possessed, 
as  did  his  father,  a  most  remarkable  memory.  He  forgot  noth- 
ing. Every  fact,  every  rule,  every  principle,  when  once  attained, 
remained  with  him  always. 

Judge  Kent  combined  what  are,  perhaps,  rarely  combined — 
large  general  knowledge  with  great  accuracy  of  knowledge.  As 
a  belles-lettres  scholar,  he  had  few  equals  in  this  country.  His 
reading  was  not  limited  by  the  ordinarily  wise  rule,  'Nonrnvita 
sed  multurn, '  but  it  was  both  multa  et  multum.  Whatever  he  studied 
he  studied  thoroughly;  he  read  everything  and  he  remembered 
everything;  what  he  read  did  not  remain  with  him  a  mere 
accumulation  of  knowledge  and  ideas,  but  became  a  part  of  his 
mental  nature,  storing  and  strengthening  his  mind  without 
impairing  its  originality.  A  mind  thus  enriched,  and  with  such 
resources,  could  never  have  suffered  from  solitude.  It  would 
find  within  itself  abundant  and  choice  companionship.  Em- 
inently was  this  the  case  with  our  departed  friend  and  with  his 
venerable  father. 

Chancellor  Kent,  during  his  last  illness,  passed  many  silent 
watches  of  the  night  without  sleep.  When  asked  if  in  those 
long,  sleepless  hours  he  suffered  from  sad  and  depressed 
feehngs,  he  replied  that  he  did  not,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  derived  great  satisfaction  in  reviewing  in  his  mind  some 
leading  principles  of  the  law— going  back  to  its  origin— to  the 
reasons  from  which  it  sprang— and  then  recalling  in  their  order 
the  subsequent  cases,  in  England  and  this  country,  in  which 
it  had  been  considered,  shaped,  enlarged  or  qualified,  down  to 
the  final  settled  rule.  *  *  •  *  "  ^ 


Continuing  his  remarks   concerning  Judge  Wm.  Kent,  Mr. 
Silliman  says : 

"Honors  sought  him,  prosperity  attended  him,  friends  loved 
him,  and  now  deeply  lament  his  loss.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  whose  wit  and  humor  and  knowledge  were  so  abounding 
and  so  blended,  and  the  instructiveness,  and  beauty,  and  grace 
and  the  simplicity  of  whose  conversation  was  so  attractive  and 
fascinating.  I  have  never  known  a  man  more  fearless  in  assert- 
ing the  right,  and  in  the  performance  of  what  he  deemed  his 
duty.  I  have  never  known  a  man  more  inflexible  in  principle, 
or  more  strictly  upright.  Though  to  a  stranger  what  I  have 
said  might  appear  the  strained  language  of  eulogy,  yet  this  meet- 
ing is  full  of  witnesses  of  its  truth.  *  •  *  •  l  -^iu  not  trust 
myself  to  speak  of  the  personal  relations  and  almost  life-long 
intimacy  that  make  his  death  to  me,  indeed,  a  calamity,  nor  of 
the  hopeless  sorrow  of  that  home  of  which  he  was  the  light,  the 
pride  and  the  joy;  but  with  the  same  beautiful  invocation  which 
he  lately  uttered  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Butler,  let  me  say:  'Tread 
lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  genius,  for  he  was  your  kins- 
man !  Weed  clean  his  grave,  ye  men  of  goodness,  for  he  was 
your  brother !'  " 

We  have  quoted  liberally  from  Mr.  Silliman's  address  because 
of  its  full  and  just  description  of  Judge  William  Kent,  and  be- 
cause of  its  happy  allusion  to  his  illustrious  father.  Such  a  de- 
scription is  eminently  appropriate  with  the  intended  plan  and 
scope  of  our  work. 

It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Silliman  was  followed  in 
his  remarks  by  those  great  lights  of  the  Bar,  William  Curtis 
Noyes,  James  T.  Brady,  Hon.  William  FuUerton,  and  others. 
Since  this  meeting  of  the  Bar,  Mr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Noyes  have 
followed  Judge  Kent  to  the  tomb. 

Mr.  Silliman's  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Bar, 
November  2,  1872,  on  the  death  of  Marshall  S.  Bidwell,  Esq., 
and  his  memorial  address  before  the  Bar  Association  on  the 
death  of  Edgar  S.  Van  Winkle,  Esq.,  Pebruary  13,  1883,  have 
passed  into  legal  history. 

Perhaps  among  all  Mr.  Silliman's  productions  none  exhibit 
more  research  and  scholarly  attainments  than  his  Address 
before  the  graduating  Law  Class  of  Colmribia  College,  delivered  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  15,  1867,  and  his  Seview  of  E.  C. 
Benedict's  Translation  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  oilier 
Medieval  Hymns,  published  in  1868. 

We  cannot,  in  forming  our  history  of  the  Bar,  avoid  the 
temptation  to  quote  portions  of  Mr.  Silliman's  address  to  the 
graduating  class  above  referred  to.    In  his  exordium  he  says  : 

"In  welcoming  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Bar,  you  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  peculiar  advantages 
you  enjoyed  in  preparing  for  its  duties.  You  have  not  been  left 
to  pick  up,  as  you  best  might,  here  and  there,  scattered  frag- 
ments of  legal  knowledge,  but  you  have  been  systematically  in- 
structed in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  the  law.  You  have 
been  guided  and  trained  by  eminent  and  learned  teachers  in  a 
school  that  ranks  second  to  none  in  the  land  for  the  completeness 
of  its  system  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  instruction.  You 
come  not  as  undrilled  militia,  but  as  graduates  from  the  very 
West  Point  of  the  profession. 

Widely  different  have  been  (with  few  exceptions)  the  oppor- 
tunities of  legal  instruction  in  this  country  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  student  was  required  to  enter  the  office  of  a 
practicing  attorney,  and  there  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  was  at 
once  engaged  in  the  practice  of  that  of  which  he  had  not 
learned  the  principles.  He  became  familiar  by  daily  observa- 
tions, and  as  a  copyist,  with  the  forms  of  conveyancing  and 
phraseology  of  pleadings,  without  understanding  their  reason. 
*  *  *  As  a  general  rule,  it  was  impossible  for  the  attorney,  in 
whose  office  the  student  was  engaged,  to  give  any  material 
attention  to  his  studies,  and  his  progress  and  attainments,  there- 
fore, lacked  system,  and  were  slow,  confused  and  uncertain.  A 
formal  and  superficial  examination  finally  passed  him  to  the 
Bar,  where  he  could  rarely  feel  at  home  until  he  had  acquired  by 
subsequent  laborious  and  anxious  practice  a  knowledge  of  very 
much  that  he  should  have  attained  at  the  outset.  *  *  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  full  and  careful  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  has  ever  been  a  pre-requisite  to  admission  to  the 
Bar,  and  the  schools  in  which  such  instruction  has  been  given 
have  been  organized,  fostered,  and  more  or  less  regulated  by 
public  authority.  Regular  schools  of  law  were  established  in 
Borne,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  at  which  those  who  aspired  to 
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the  honors  of  the  forum  were  assiduous  students.  None  but  the 
thoroughly  learned  and  skilled  could  dream  of  such  honors 
where  Soaevola,  Sulpicius  and  Cicero  had  been  competitors,  and 
where  even  the  boys,  according  to  Cicero,  were  taught  the 
,  twelve  tables '  as  a  necessary  lesson  (discehamus  enim  pueri  XII 
iabklasvt  carmen  necessarium*)  to  instruct  them  in  so  much  of  the 
laws  as  should, be  obtained  by  every  Boman  citizen.  In  France 
such  schools  existed  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century.  From 
an  early  period  the  law  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  fully  and 
elaborately  taught  by  renowned  professors  in  the  Universities 
of  Germany  ftnd  Holland.  In  England  the  schools  of  law  have 
heen  less  regular  and  complete  than  on  the  Continent,  but  the 
nnalificatioDS  of  candidates  for  the  English  Bar  have,  neverthe- 
less, been  measured  by  a  very  high  standard." 

Speaking  of  the  perfect  system  of  instruction,  and  the  profic- 
iency of  students  in  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  Mr. 
SilUman  says : 

"  Wo  regard  the  annual  reinforcement  of  the  Bar  by  a  class 
of  accomplished  and  educated  gentlemen  who  have  been 
thus  thoroughly  taught  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  whose 
minds  have  been  carefully  disciplined  and  trained  for  its  in- 
tellectual duties,  as  sure  to  elevate  the  standard  of  legal  at- 
tainment and  to  promote  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the 
profession.        •        •         *         ....... 

A  grand  future  beckons  you,  and  you  have  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  course.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  other  stout 
knights,  who  have  had  no  such  advantages  as  you  have  had,  will 
enter  the  lists  with  strong  lances,  and  compete  with  you  for  the 
higher  prizes.  The  great  lawyers  who  preceded  us— the  Hamil- 
km,  the  Kmis,  the  Jays,  the  Van  Vechtens,  the  Spencers,  the  Hills, 
the  WMses,  the  Oakleys,  the  Duers,  the  Woods,  the  Talcoits,  the 
Oqikns,  the  Hoffmans,  the  Van  Burens,  the  Butlers — had  not  such 
training  as  you  have  enjoyed.  But  what  summits  did  they  not 
attain! 

I  have  spoken  of  this  school  as  the  '  "West  Point  *  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  we  have  seen  within  the  last  six  years  that  other 
soldiers  than  those  who  graduated  at  West  Point  won  victories 
and  reaped  laurels— marched  to  the  front  with  muskets  on  their 
shoulders  and  returned  with  stars  on  their  shoulders." 

Mr.  Sillimau  then  proceeds  to  briefly  consider  the  rise  and 
progress  of  our  laws,   and  their  derivation  from  the  laws  of 

antiquity. 

"  Many  of  the  provisions  of  our  '  Kevised  Statutes '  had  their 
origin  far  back  among  the  centuries,  and  our  professional  pre- 
decessors in  ancient  Bome  and  Greece  enforced  and  adminis- 
■teied  many  of  the  rights  and  remedies  which  are  enforced  and 
administered  in  the  City  Hall  to-day.  Since  the  foundations  of 
muohofthelaw  with  which  you  are  to  deal  were  laid  in  those 
earlier  ages,  the  archaeology  of  law  is  an  important  part  of  legal 
study,  and  it  is  not  more  important  than  attractive. 

In  the  early  history  of  Home,  we  find  the  Romvluses  and 
Eemms  disposing  of  their  property  by  last  wills  and  testaments, 
making  every  variety  of  bequests,  devises  and  trusts,  which 
called  for  numerous  rules  of  interpretation.  Land  was  bought 
and  sold,  and  deeds  given ;  and  in  her  subsequent  Codes  were 
various  laws  relative  to  sales,  highways,  easements,  bailment, 
marriage  and  divorce,  ante-nuptial  marriage  settlements,  parent 
and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  domicile,  subrogation,  partner- 
ships, joint  stock  associations,  corporations,  arrest  for  debt,  in- 
junctions, slander,  libel,  bail,  arbitration,  statutes  of  limitation, 
common  pastures,  riparian  ownership,  alluvion,  boundaries,  the 
rateofmterest,  maritime  contracts  and  liens,  common  carriers, 
and  most  of  the  other  rights  and  instrumentalities  of  modern 
5  «  4 ,  ^""'^'y-  The  law  as  to  trusts  and  trustees  was  well 
in  it?  ^"^  ^^^°^^  *'^^  Christian  era,  and  we  find  Cicero  remind- 
ing Attions  that  adverse  possession  did  not  apply  in  cases  of 
trust  or  guardianship. 

(iff .v"^  *'^^  ^^8"^  antiquities  which  almost  verify  the  saying 
luat  there  is  'nothing  new  under  the  sun,'  is  an  Egyptian 
™  Iv'v^^  """■*  *''*'i  » 'i™'i'^«d  years  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  TOioh  was  sometime  since  found  in  a  tomb  in  Upper  Egypt, 
»L  ^It  ■  *  ■"ii'ni^y.  supposed  to  be  that  of  th  e  grantee.  It 
™  written  in  the  Greek  language  (which  it  seems  was  com- 
Z  .ii  ??P'°yed  'n  that  country  during  the  Greek  dynasty).  It 
Zw  .1^5'^'  requisite  at  this  day  in  a  warranty  deed.  It 
thfiZ  V iu  ?;'®' *^  ^^^^^  °^  *5i«  parties,  the  consideration, 
tills  .?I'-  description  of  the  premises,  and  the  warranty  of 
""«•  aid  IS  under  seal. 

cited  in^^v^'f  ^^^^^  (^^^  hundred  years  before  Christ)  are  re- 
__^|^nme  book  o(  Jeremiah,  indicating  the  date,  the  names  of 
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the  parties,  the  purchase  money,  a  description  of  the  purchase 
money,  witnesses,  seal,  and  the  book  of  records." 

He  makes  the  following  pleasing  allusion  to  the  laws  of  Sjnit- 
ahle  Estoppel  : 

"This  law,"  he  says,  "existed  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ, 
when  Moses,  in  effect,*  ruled  that  Qui  tacel  cmisentire  videtur. 
The  same  great  lawgiver  and  judge,  who  was  also  the  earliest  re- 
porter (7  Coke's  R.,  126),  established  principles  of  the  law  of 
bailinents,t  which  continue  to  be  in  force  to  this  day.  Lord 
Coke,  in  his  reports,  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  as 
held  in  the  leading  case  of  Laban  v.  Jacob  (reported  in  Genesis, 
oxcxi.,  39),  but  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Sail- 
ments  (p.  41),  differs  from  Coke,  and  concurs  in  the  early 
opinion  of  Moses." 

In  referring  to  lawyers  in  regard  to  hasty  legislation,  &o.,  Mr. 
Silliman  says: 

"With  all  their  respect  for  precedent  and  their  adherence  to 
principles,  lawyers  have  been  the  constant  pioneers  and  advo- 
cates of  judicious  reform  and  checks  on  hasty  legislation." 

After  commenting  upon  the  many  salutary  changes  that  have 
been  made  by  the  laws  in  practice,  and  the  doing  away  with  the 
mysteries  and  subtleties  of  special  pleading  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  technicalities,  and  the  simplifying  the  modes  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  enlargement  of  the  power  of  amendments,  he 
very  candidly  says  that — 

"All  change  is  not  improvement,  and  much  of  the  hasty 
legislation  at  Albany,  and  its  consequent  litigation — though 
profitable  to  lawyers — is  hurtful  to  the  people.  Much,  too,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  of  doubtful  wisdom." 

In  speaking  of  the  honor  that  should  govern  the  practicing 
lawyer,  he  said: 

"No  man  can,  consistently  with  personal  honor  or  professional 
reputation,  misstate  a  fact  or  a  principle  to  the  court  or  jury. 
The  man  who  would  cheat  a  court  or  jury  would  cheat  anybody 
else.  Measured  by  the  lowest  standard,  that  of  expediency,  no 
lawyer  can,  in  any  case,  afford  to  act  meanly  or  speak  untruly. 
He  owes  no  such  duty  to  his  client;  an  honest  client  would  not 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who  would  do  either." 

The  popular  mind,  in  considering,  as  it  delights  in  doing,  the 
duties  and  the  faults  of  the  legal  profession,  dwells  most  fre- 
quently and  most  severely  upon  the  problem  of  defending 
criminals  known  to  be  guilty.  The  fallacy  involved  in  the  preva- 
lent objection  is  in  the  notion  that  the  interest  of  morality 
demands,  always,  the  punishment  of  a  bad  man.  This  may  be 
true;  but  the  interests  of  morality  and  of  social  order  demand, 
above  all  things,  that  a  bad  man  shall  not  be  punished  unless  he 
has  violated  some  law,  and  even  that  a  known  violator  of  the 
law  shall  not  be  punished  except  by  the  forms  of  law;  for  those 
established  and  known  laws,  those  fixed  rules  of  procedure,  are 
all  that  distinguish  the  institutions  of  civilization  from  the  sav- 
age cruelty  of  an  Oriental  autocracy  or  the  blind  fury  of  a  "West- 
ern lynching  mob.  Every  lawyer  who  interposes  against  an 
eager  prosecutor,  or  a  passionate  jury  the  shield  of  a  strictly 
legal  defense,  declaring,  "you  shall  not  hang  or  imprison  this 
man,  be  he  guilty  or  not  guilty,  until  by  the  established  course 
of  procedure,  by  competent  legal  evidence,  you  have  proved  that 
he  has  offended  against  a  definite  provision  of  law,  and  that  the 
precise  provision  which  you  have  charged  him  with  violating,'' 
is  defending  not  so  much  the  trembling  wretch  at  the  bar,  as 
society  itself,  and  the  innocent  man  who  may  to-morrow  be 
driven  by  clamor  to  crucifixion. 

But  if,  in  the  excitement  of  controversy,  the  advocate  quibbles 
with  words,  or  perverts  evidence  to  save  his  client,  he  becomes 
himself  an  offender;  his  offense  being,  not  that  he  defends  a 
guilty  man,  but  that  he  does  that  which  would  not  be  honest  if 
done  in  behalf  of  an  innocent  man. 

In  several  important  criminal  cases  tried  at  the  Kings  County 
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Bar,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  course  of  this  work,  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  have  been  condemned,  more  or  less 
severely,  for  attempting  to  shield  guilty  criminals.  We  might 
cite  as  an  evidence  of  this  the  defense  interposed  on  behalf  of 
Gonzalez  and  Pellicier,  and  that  of  Fanny  Hyde,  and  other 
cases.  We  think  Mr.  Silliman  has  disposed  of  this  question  in 
a  manner  which  should  carry  conviction  to  all.     He  says: 

"  It  needs  but  little  thought  to  convince  even  the  vulgar,  that 
the  idea  that  the  vocation  of  lawyers  is  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  truth,  is  but  vulgar  error.  In  support  of  the  charge,  it 
is  often  said,  that  counsel  will  not  refase  to  defend  a  prisoner 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  guilty  of  the  offense  for  which  he  is  to 
be  tried.  The  answer  to  this  is  plain:  The  accused  person  is 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  impressions,  or  even  by  the  convictions, 
of  any  one  man,  whether  lawyer  or  layman.  The  law  of  the 
land  requires,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  accused,  but  for  the 
safety  of  every  citizen,  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  and  convicted 
except  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  The  question  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence  calls  for  a  division  of  labor  in  the  process  by  which  it 
is  to  be  determined.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  to  conduct  one,  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
to  conduct  the  other  branch  of  the  investigation;  for  the  former 
to  collect  and  present  before  the  jury  the  evidence  against  the 
accused,  and  to  state  such  views  adverse  to  the  prisoner  as  re- 
sult from  the  whole  testimony;  and  for  the  latter  to  collect  and 
present  before  the  jury  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  prisoner, 
and  to  state  all  such  views  in  his  favor  as  result  from  the  whole 
testimony." 

"If  counsel  assumes  the  guilt  of  an  accused  person  before  that 
guilt  has  been  judicially  ascertained,  if  he  determines  at  the  out- 
set that  the  accused  is  guilty,  he  takes  upon  himself  most  un- 
justifiably the  combined  character  and  prerogative  of  accuser, 
witness,  jury  and  judge;  and  if,  because  of  such  conclusions  in 
his  own  mind,  he  refuses  to  conduct  the  defense  of  the  prisoner, 
he  throws  the  weight  of  his  own  character  and  convictions  into 
the  scale  against  him." 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  view  of  the  case  that  induced  Eufus 
Choate  to  undertake  the  defense  of  Albert  J.  Tirrell  for  the 
murder  of  Maria  Bickford,  one  of  the  most  important  criminal 
trials  ever  tried  in  Massachusetts,  and  strongly  analogous  to 
Ogden  Hoffman's  defense  of  Richard  P.  Robinson  for  the  murder 
of  Helen  Jewett.  Mr.  Choate  deliberated  a  long  time  before 
entering  on  that  defense,  so  desperate,  so  splendid,  and  so  suc- 
cessful. He  was  severely  criticised  by  the  press  for  saving  what 
the  popular  mind  believed  to  be  a  guilty  man  from  the  gallows. 
"He  threw  doubts,''  said  his  critics,  "upon  the  testimony  of 
the  Government,  by  subtly  dissecting  what  seemed  certain,  by 
artful  evidence  tending  to  show  that  tiie  death  of  the  woman  was 
produced  by  her  own  hand.  His  defense  was  so  singular  and 
audacious  that  it  seemed  almost  to  paralyze  the  Attorney- 
General,"  and  yet,  when  the  trial  was  over,  and  the  public 
reflected  candidly  upon  Mr.  Choate's  defense,  the  popular  verdict 
was  in  his  favor. 

Here  is  an  instance  where  Mr.  Silliman's  proposition,  that 
counsel  shall  not  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence  against  a 
prisoner,  by  deciding  in  his  own  mind  that  he  is  guilty,  and 
therefore  refuse  to  defend  him,  is  illustrated. 

In  reference  to  the  immense  business  transactions,  financial 
and  otherwise,  in  which  lawyers  participate  more  or  less,  and  the 
temptations  which  they  in  common  with  all  business  men  are 
subjected  to,  he  says  that  cases  of  fraud  are  only  exceptional  and 
rare. 

In  considering  this  subject,  Mr.  Silliman  makes  the  following 
happy  allusion  to  Wall  street: 

"Nothingisless  just  than  the  narrow  imputations  to  'Wall 
street'  of  merely  overreaching,  craft,  and  sordid  lust  for  money. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  extent  of  the  dealings,  or 
the  amounts  involved  in  them,  which  are  had  between  men 
hourly  at  that  great  financial  centre,  where  each  acts  exclusively  in 
reliance  on  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  other.  Bad  men,  of 
course,  are  to  be  found  there  as  everywhere,  yet  I  believe  that 
no  piece  of  earth  is  daily  trodden  by  more  of  honor,  enterprise, 
intelligence,  generosity,  faith,  integrity,  than  that  on  which  the 
setting  sun  daily  casts  the  shadow  of  the  spire  of  Trinity." 


We  have  referred  to  Mr.  Silliman's  Hmitw  of  the  Bymns  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Of  this  production  we  may  say  that  it  exhibits 
not  only  the  learning  of  the  Bar,  but  the  erudition  of  the 
scholar. 

'; Lawyers  in  full  practice,"  he  says,  "are  like  omnibuses 
which,  when  entirely  full,  can  always  make  room  for  one  more' 
Mr.  Benedict,  forever  busy  in  the  courts  and  at  his  chambers,  so 
engrossed  by  clients  and  their  causes  of  charter-parties,  insur- 
ance, collisions,  bottomry  and  respondentia,  trusts  and  all  other 
matters  of  admiralty,  common  law  and  equity,  that  further 
occupation  would  seem  impossible,  yet  contrives  to  steal  hours 
for  literary  labor  and  to  hold  learned  converse  with  St.  Hilde- 
bert.  Jacobus  de  Benedietis,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Pope  Innocent  the  Second,  Thomas  of  Celano,  Thomas  A  Kem- 
pis,  Peter  the  Venerable,  Prudentius,  Damiani  and  many  other 
medieval  worthies.  It  is  well  for  the  brain-sick  profession  that, 
from  the  time  of  Cicsro  down,  its  members  have  been  able  to 
find  rest  and  variety  in  literary  toil  and  research.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  in  this  country  and  in  England  have 
been  hardly  less  distinguished  for  their  classical  learning  than  for 
their  achievements  at  the  Bar." 

Mr.  Silliman  then  proceeds  to  give  a  long  list  of  eminent 
American  and  English  lawyers,  who  have  united  literary  labors 
with  professional  success.  He  speaks  of  the  growing  taste  in 
the  profession  for  Latin  poetry,  and  especially  for  the  Latin 
hymns  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  mediaeval  period. 

"Some  of  these  poems,"  he  says,  "are  among  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  wonderful  compactness  and  power  of  expression  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  no  mean  laurels  await  him  who  can 
most  nearly  render  them  in  English  word  for  word,  and  thought 
for  thought.  This  can  only  be  done,  or  rather  approximated  to, 
by  one  who  is  master  of  both  languages,  and  is  inspired  by  the 
exquisite  beauty,  the  pathos  and  the  sublimity  of  the  original. 
It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Schaff  that  no  poem  has  so  often 
challenged  and  defied  the  skill  of  translators  and  imitators,  as 
the  Dies  Ircn. 

Of  this  matchless  hymn,  Mr.  Benedict  has  given  three  ver- 
sions, the  second  of  which,  more  literal  in  rythm  and  translation, 
we  regard  as  the  best,  and  as  among  the  best  which  have  been 
made.     All  his  versions  have  great  merit.     •••*••• 

In  the  earlier  mines  there  is  rich  ore  which  should  not  be 
buried — gems  well  worthy  the  seirch  of  such  skilled  collectors  as 
Benedict,  Dr.  Schaff,  Slossou,  General  Dix,  Dr.  Coles,  and  the 
other  accomplished  scholars,  here  and  abroad,  who,  by  their 
translations  into  English,  have  excited  such  general  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  field  for  such  explorations  is  indeed  a  broad  one,  ex- 
tending over  the  long  period  in  which  the  literature  of  the  world 
was  almost  monopolized  by  the  ecclesiastics,  all  whose  writings 
aimed  at  the  promotion  of  religion  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Church.  Besides  an  unlimited  number  of  legends  of  the  saints, 
sermons,  treatises,  and  commentaries,  they  produced  devotional 
poetry,  of  which,  though  much  has  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
much  yet  remains.  'The  literature  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  centuries  especially,  seems  to  have  been  of  almost  ex- 
clusively religious  character.  Among  those  of  that  period  was 
St.  Avitus  (died  525),  who  wrote  six  poems  in  Latin  hexameter, 
three  of  which,  on  the  Creation,  Original  Sin,  and  the  Expulsion 
from  Paradise,  not  only  possess  great  poetical  merit,  but  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  in  plan  and  detail  to  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost."* 

Mr.  Silliman  then  proceeds  to  review  Mr.  Benedict's  work. 
We  could  wish  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
great  excellencies  of  this  review,  but  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  it,  or  of  more  extended  reference  to  the  thorough  scholar- 
ship by  which  it  is  characterized.  We  have,  however,  presented 
sufficient  evidence,  in  these  selections  from  Mr.  Silliman's 
speeches,  of  the  true  manly  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  best  interests 
of  society  and  to  the  honor  of  his  profession  which  so  eminently 
marks  his  career. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Silliman  is  the  President  of  the 
Brooklyn  Club,  an  active  member  of  the  Zong  Island  Eistarical 
Society,  and  a  promoter  of  many  other  important  institutions 
and  interests  which  redound  to  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the 
community  of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  member. 

•  Chambers'  Medieval  History. 
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HARMANUS  B.  DURYEA. 
HABMAiros  B.  DURTEA.— The  history  of  the  Duryea  family 
in  this  country  starts  with  Joost  Durie,  a  Huguenot,  who 
was  born  in  1650.  In  the  year  1675,  he  emigrated  from  Man- 
heiin,ia  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  accompanied  by 
his  mother  and  wife,  Magdalena  La  Febre.  He  settled  first 
at  New  Utrecht,  afterwards  on  land  between  Bushwick  and 
Newtown,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  there  in  1687.  His 
death  occurred  in  1727.  Jacob,  the  second  son  of  Jooat, 
signed  his  name  Durye.  He  was  married,  in  1708,  to  Katrina 
Polhemus,  and  resided  first  in  Bushwick,  afterward  in 
Brooklyn.    He  died  in  1758. 

Joost,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  millwright  at  Jamaica  South,  and  married 
Willemtje  Terhune.  His  brother  Abraham  Was  an  influen- 
tial merchant  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  wrote 
his  name  Duryee,  and  still  later  it  was  changed  to  Duryea. 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  Joost,  was  born  in  1743,  and  was  a 
flour  merchant  in  New  York.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  Bar- 
kuloo.  In  1771,  he  married  his  second  wife,  Jannetta  Rapel- 
yea,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Rapelyea,  of  Hellgate.  Rudolph, 
the  second  son  of  Joost,  was  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army. 

Cornelius  Rapelyea  Duryea,  the  second  son  of  John  and 
Jamietta  Rapelyea  Duryea,  waa  born  July  13, 1779.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1805,  Ann  Barkuloo. 

Harmanus  B.  Duryea,  son  of  Cornelius  R.  Duryea,  was 
born  at  Newtown,  Queen's]  county,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1815.  In 
1825,  the  family  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  later  to 
Brooklyn.  Harmanus  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Thomas  W.  Clerke,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  First  Judicial  District.  He  completed  his 
studies  with  those  eminent  jurists  of  Brooklyn,  Judges  John 
Greenwood  and  John  Dikeman.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  began  practice  as  the  partner  of 
Judge  Greenwood.  In  1843,  Mr.  Duryea  was  appointed  a 
Supreme  Court  Commissioner  for  Kings  County,  an  office  of 
high  judicial  importance,  charged  with  aU  the  duties  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Chambers.  This  office  was 
abolished  by  the  constitution  of  1846.  Soon  after  assuming 
the  duties  of  this  office,  he  was  appointed  Corporation  Coun- 
sel for  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

In  June,  1847,  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Kings 
County,  serving,  by  re-election,  two  terms  of  three  years 
each.  In  the  fall  of  1857,  Mr.  Duryea  was  elected  member 
of  Assembly  from  Kings  County,  from  the  Third  Assembly 
District.  In  the  following  year  he  was  re-elected.  In  1858 
he  was  the  only  Republican  member  of  the  Assembly  south 
ot  Albany. 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Duryea's  zeal  and  ability  in  advanc- 
ing educational  interests,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Brooklyn,  and  served  for  many 
years  in  that  capacity. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Duryea  became  a  member  of  the  Hamilton 
lilteraiy  Association.  In  1842,  he  drew  and  secured  the 
PMsage  of  the  act  of  its  incorporation,  and  held  the  position 
of  its  President  for  a  number  of  terms.  Throughout  the 
haU  century  and  more  of  its  existence,  this  association  has 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  vil- 
%  and  city  of  Brooklyn.  It  has  now  been  merged  into  the 
Hamilton  Club,  which  proposes  to  hold  a  distinctly  literary 
and  artistic  place  in  the  community. 

As  early  as  1836,  Mr.  Duryea  became  connected  with  the 

™itary  organizations  of  Kings  county,  serving  as  Lieuten- 

™ *:  Captain,  Colonel,  Brigadier-General,    and  finaUy,  as 

"'T-General  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  National  Guard 


of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  position  he  held  for  many 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  in  1869,  was  the 
senior  Major-General  of  the  State.  From  1845  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  improvement  of  the  militia,  attending 
the  Legislative  sessions  in  this  interest,  serving  on  the  State 
Boards  for  Revision  of  Laws  and  Regulations,  and  for  three 
terms  acting  as  President  of  the  State  Military  Association. 
Among  other  marked  advances  inaugurated  by  General 
Duryea,  was  that  of  the  system  of  brigade  encampments. 
He  also  secured  the  passage,  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
of  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  the  magnificent  parade 
ground  at  Prospect  Park.  When  the  Civil  War  opened  in 
1861,  the  Second  Division  was  strong  in  numbers,  and 
among  them  were  military  enthusiasts,  successful  organizers, 
skillful  instructors  and  accomplished  military  advocates,  so 
that  whenever  the  division  was  called  upon,  during  the 
war,  for  militia  or  volunteers,  it  was  ready  to  furnish  its 
quota  promptly  and  without  any  failure.  The  militia  regi- 
ments were  among  the  first  to  rally  to  the  defense  of 
Washington.  Among  them  the  13th,  14th  and  28th,  of 
Brooklyn.  They  furnished  officers  for  the  volunteers.  The 
14th  early  volunteered  for  the  war,  and  in  emergencies  all 
the  regiments  of  the  division,  except  one,  were  called  to 
the  seat  of  war.  That  one  was  sufficient  to  preserve 
order  in  the  division  limits,  which  no  riot  ever  disturbed. 
General  Duryea's  talents  for  organization,  and  long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  militia  rendered  invaluable  his  services  in 
di-illing  and  forwarding  the  volunteer  regiments,  and  in  re- 
plenishing the  constantly  wasting  force  of  the  militia. 
These  duties  he  discharged  with  a  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
characteristic  of  the  man;  and  throughout  the  dark  days  of 
the  Rebellion  was  energetic  in  serving  his  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  Kings  county,  he  always  prac- 
ticed those  professional  amenities  so  characteristic  in  a  high- 
toned  lawyer;  therefore,  his  relations  with  the  Judiciary, 
and  with  his  brethren  of  the  Bar,  have  always  been  pleasing 
and  instructive.  His  retirement  from  practice  was  a  subject 
of  regret,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  rely  upon  his  professional  learning,  sound  and 
thoughtful  advice,  and  his  acknowledged  ability. 


SAMUEL  BOWNE  DURYEA. 

Samuel  Bowne  Dtjktea,  son  of  Harmanus  B.  Duryea  and 
Elizabeth  A.  Bowne,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bowne,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  March  27,  1845.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  from  which  he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  of  the  New  York  University,  and  graduated  with  honors  in 
1866.  For  a  time  he  was  a  student  in  the  Yale  Theological  Sem- 
inary, but  decided  not  to  pursue  the  course  intended,  on  account 
of  special  interests  demanding  his  attention. 

Mr.  Duryea  is  actively  connected  with  Brooklyn's  representa- 
tive literary  and  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  Brooklyn 
Library,  the  Art  Association,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Kings  County  Temperance  Society, 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Hamilton  Club,  and  Tree  Planting 
and  Fountain  Society. 

He  is  in  politics  an  independent  Republican,  and  has  given 
much  thought  and  time  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  as 
affected  by  legislative  action,  in  regard  to  education  and  taxa- 
tion; as  well  as  to  matters  of  importance  to  the  State,  such  as 
the  preservation  of  its  game  and  fish,  and  the  protection  of  its 
forests  and  streams. 

In  the  year  1869,  Mr.  Duryea  was  married,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  to  Kate,  daughter  of  Walter  P.  Flanders,  Esq. 

Mr.  Duryea's  varied  education,  public  spirit,  and  zeal  for  good 
government  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  render  him  one  of  Brookyn's 
valued  citizens.  His  wide  acquaintance  with  literature  gives 
force  to  his  written  and  spoken  productions,  among  which  we 
mention  a  paper  on  The  Bighiness  of  Sdf-love  as  a  Ormnd  of 
Action,  read  before  the  Franklin  Literary  Society,  Nov.  18,  1878; 
and  an  Address  ore  Education,  delivered  before  the  same  asso- 
ciation, Nov.  24,  1879.  These  essays  are  thoughtful  and  direct 
in  purpose,  and  exhibit  felicity  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste 
and  a  pure  diction. 
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ALEXANDER   McCUE. 

Judge  McCue  became  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  so 
early  in  his  life  that  he  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  native  of 
the  city.  He  was  born  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  in  1827;  his 
parents  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  before  the  birth  of  their 
son  became  residents  of  Matamoras.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
of  high  standing,  of  considerable  enterprise  and  talent.  These 
qualities  were  fully  recognized  by  his  fellow- citizens,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  inflnential  of  their  number.  At  the 
time  he  settled  there,  there  was  not  a  brick  house  in  the  city; 
it  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mr.  McCue  erected  a  tasteful 
brick  house,  and  his  example  was  soon  followed  by  very  many 
of  the  leading  citizens.  When  young  McCue  was  seven  years 
of  age  his  parents  sent  him  to  Brooklyn  to  be  educated.  He 
had  been  at  school  but  a  short  time  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  his  father's  death.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  uncommon 
mental  powers,  added  to  those  other  virtues  which  make  up  the 
exemplary  wife  and  mother,  prepared  to  become  a  resident  in 
the  city  where  her  son  was  being  educated.  Accordingly,  she 
disposed  of  the  real  property  left  her  by  her  husband  in  Mata- 
moras, and,  with  her  other  means,  became  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn. 

Young  McCue  early  exhibited  scholarly  traits;  to  him  the 
acquisition  of  learning  was  easy  and  natural.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Brooklyn,  he  became  an  attendant,  and  we  believe  a 
member,  of  St.  James'  Catholic  Church,  in  Jay  street.  So  rapid- 
ly had  he  advanced  in  his  education  that,  while  yet  a  mere 
boy,  he  became  an  acceptable  Sabbath  school  teacher  in  the 
school  of  that  church.  Among  his  brother  teachers  at  that  time, 
were  many  of  the  best-known  citizens  of  Brookyn. 

His  mother,  in  the  meantime,  whose  watchful  care  was  con- 
stantly over  him,  decided  to  send  him  to  Columbia  College; 
after  a  thorough  examination,  he  was  found  to  be  well  qualified 
to  enter  that  institution,  from  whence,  in  1846,  he  graduated 
with  high  honors. 

As  his  friends  did  not  consider  his  education  complete,  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  finish  it,  and  he  became  a  student  in  one 
of  the  German  universities  for  a  term  of  two  years.  After  a 
faithful  studentship  he  returned  to  this  country,  prepared  to 
enter  upon  his  chosen  profession,  the  law.  He  selected  for 
his  legal  preceptors  Hon.  John  Greenwood  and  Gen.  H.  B. 
Duryea,  then  partners  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  legal  firms  in  the  county  of  Kings.  He  was  in 
due  time  prepared  for  his  examination;  this  successfully  took 
place,  and  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York.  So 
closely  had  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies,  so  useful  had  he 
become  in  the  office  of  his  accomplished  preceptors,  that  imme- 
diately after  his  admission  they  offered  to  make  him  a  partner; 
although  the  offer  was  very  advantageous,  the  young  lawyer 
decided  to  begin  practice  alone,  and  this  he  did  with  satisfac- 
tory success. 

Mr.  MoCue  had  early  attached  himself  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  he  soon  became  conspicuous  among  the  politicians  of 
the  city  and  county.  In  1853  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  District  Attorney.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office  so  acceptably  that  in  the  autumn  of  1856  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  of  the  county  as  their  candidate  for  -District 
Attorney.  At  that  time  the  *'  Know-Nothing"  agitation  was  at 
its  height,  and  Mr.  McCue  and  all  the  nominees  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  with  the  exception  of  James  Hutchins— who  was 
elected  State  Senator— were  defeated.  In  the  autumn  of  1857  he 
accepted  the  nomination  as  the  independent  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, against  George  Taylor,  the  recalar  Democratic  nominee. 
He  was  defeated  and  Taylor  was  elected,  but  afterwards  the 
Democrats  of  the  district  strongly  regretted  that  they  had  not 
nominated  and  elected  McCue.  He  now  devoted  himself  closely 
to  his  profession,  and  so  rapidly  did  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
increase  that  in  1859  he  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 


Corporation  Counsel.  At  the  expiration  of  his  official  term  he 
was  re-elected,  and  when  his  second  term  expired  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hon.  John  G.  Schumakek,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bar.  At  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Schumaker's  term,  Mr. 
McCue  was  again  appointed  Corporation  Counsel.  The  evidence 
of  the  distinguished  abilities  which  he  brought  to  this  office 
is  his  repeated  election  to  it,  and  those  records  in  which  his 
official  acts  are  recorded.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  said  of  him : 
"As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  MoCue  bears  the  highest  reputation,  and 
his  judgment  on  intricate  knotty  points  of  law  is  second  to 
no  other  lawyer  in  the  State."  The  history  of  his  career  at  the 
Bar  abounds  in  important  cases  in  which  he  was  counsel  for  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties  litigant.  In  consideration  of  his 
abilities  as  an  advocate,  he  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  counsel  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  People  v.  Gonzales;  and  when  that  case 
reached  the  Court  of  Appeals  he  conducted  the  argument  of  the 
appeal  in  that  tribunal  with  marked  learning  and  ability. 

When,  by  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  it  became  cer- 
tain that  two  additional  judges  were  to  be  added  to  the  Bench  of 
the  City  Court,  Judge  McGue  was  very  early  solicited  to  become 
a  candidate;  but  he  thought  proper  to  decline,  and  with  his 
family  visited  Europe.  But  when  the  time  came  for  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  that  office,  he,  with  Hon.  Joseph  Neilson, 
was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  the  city,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  and  Judge  Neilson  were  elected  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years.  On  his  return  from  Europe,  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office — how  ably  and  learnedly  let  the  profession  and  the 
public  answer.  We  venture  the  assertion,  however,  mak- 
ing it  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  answer  must  be  in  every  sense 
gratifying  to  Judge  McCue  and  to  his  friends. 

We  recall  an  instance  in  his  judicial  career  in  which  his  charge 
to  a  jury  became  a  matter  of  much  favorable  comment  by  the 
press,  the  profession  and  the  public.  It  was  his  charge  to  the 
jury  in  the  case  of  The  Peoples.  Perry,  a  physician,  or  a  pretend- 
ed physician,  who  had  been  indicted  for  producing  the  death  of 
a  woman  by  malpractice  in  an  attempt  at  abortion.  In  the 
course  of  his  charge  the  Judge  said  that  "  a  medical  practitioner, 
regular  or  otherwise,  must  be  held  as  bound  to  be  able  to  per- 
form the  functions  he  professes  to  discharge,  and  that  he  is  not 
only  responsible  for  the  commission  of  errors  in  his  practice, 
but  he  is  liable  for  any  avoidable  injurious  omissions  of 
duty.  Heretofore  in  practice,  if  not  in  law,  charlatans  and  irreg. 
ulars  have  been  employed  by  patients  at  their  own  risk,  and 
such  a  thing  as  malpractice  has  hardly  been  thought  of. "  Judge 
McCue's  rulings,  said  the  New  York  Times,  commenting  upon 
his  charge,  "  whether  it  be  new,  or  an  anomalously  luminous 
putting  of  the  law,  as  it  is,  is  in  the  interest  of  sound  and  regular 
medicine  and  surgery  and  the  preservation  of  human  life." 

This  trial  took  place  before  the  present  law  regulating  practic- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons.  The  preliminary  contest  in  the 
famous  Beecher-TUton  trial,  brought  on  by  the  application  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  counsel,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  for  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars of  the  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Tilton  relied  to  establish  his 
cause  of  action,  is  and  ever  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  incidents  in  legal  history.  The  motion  to  compel  the 
plaintiff  to  deliver  to  the  defendant's  attorneys  a  statement  in 
writing  of  the  particular  times  and  places  at  which  the  acts 
named  in  the  complaint  took  place,  was  elaborately  argued 
before  Judge  Neilson,  who  denied  the  motion  for  a  bill  of 
particulars,  whereupon  Messrs.  Shearman  &  Sterling  took  an 
appeal  to  the  General  Term  of  the  City  Court,  which  was  argued 
before  Justices  Reynolds  and  McCue  early  in  November,  1874. 
Each  of  those  learned  jurists  delivered  an  opinion,  the  former 
in  favor  of  affirming  Judge  Neilson's  decision,  the  latter  in 
favor  of  reversing  it.  Both  of  these  opinions  are  characterized 
by  peculiar  learning  and  acuteness  of  reasoning.  The 
opinion  of  Judge  McCue,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  at 
present,  is  one  which  will  always  be  studed  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion with  interest  and  profit.     "  The  power  of  the  court,"  says 
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i-h  'nilBe   "  under  section  168  of  the  Code,  is  without  limitation. 

Th.  Pourt  may,  in  all  cases,  order  a  bill  of  particulars  of  the 

clafmof  either  party  to  be  furnished.    This  language  is  broad 

nnsh  to  cover  this  case,  and  the  reason  for  the  rule  which  has 

M  ined  in  our  State  in  criminal  actions  and  actionsfor  divorce, 

nniies  with  equal  force  to  an  action  for  crim.  con.    We  are 

w  fied  in  saying  that  it  applies  with  greater  force  in  the  case 

t  bar   for  the   effect  of  the  verdict  against  the  defendant  is 

nlapticallv  to  stamp  another  person,  not  a  party  to  the  action, 

with  his  crime,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  make  any  defense  in 

court." 

As  the  court  was  divided,  Judge  Neilson's  decision  was  sus- 
tained, and  the  case  went  by  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which 'reversed  Judge  Neilson's  decision  and  that  of  the  General 
Term,  sustaining  Judge  McCue's  opinion.  "Whereupon  Judge 
McOu'e,  on  December  7,  1874,  upon  proper  afBdavits  made  by 
Mr.  Beeoher  and  Mr.  Shearman,  granted  an  order  requiring  Mr. 
Tilton's  attorney  to  show  cause  before  him,  at  a  Special  Term  of 
tlie  City  Court,  then  soon  to  be  held,  why  he  should  not  deliver 
to  the  defendant's  attorney,  at  some  reasonable  time  before  the 
trial  of  the  cause,  a  statement  in  writing,  verified  by  oath,  of  the 
particular  times  and  places  at  which  he  intended  to  prove  that 
any  of  the  charges  in  the  plaintiff's  complaint  against  the 
defendant  took  place.  The  granting  of  this  order  brought  on 
another  contest  before  Judge  MoCue,  which  took  place  at  the 
time  when  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  show  cause  why  the  bill 
of  particulars  should  not  be  granted.  In  this  contest  Mr.  Evarts 
and  Mr.  Shearman  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  Judge  Morris 
for  the  plaintiff.  After  long  and  elaborate  arguments.  Judge 
MoCue  directed  the  entry  of  an  older  that  the  plaintiff  furnish 
to  the  defendant's  attorneys  the  bill  of  particulars  required,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  be  precluded  from  giving  any  evidence  at  the 
trial  of  the  action  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  any  specific  act  of 
wrong  committed  by  the  defendant  at  any  other  time  or  place 
than  is  set  forth  in  the  said  statement  of  particulars.  From  this 
order  the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  General  Term  of  the  City 
Court,  and  after  another  lengthy  argument  by  the  respective 
counsel,  in  which  Mr.  Beach  and  General  Tracy  participated, 
for  and  against,  the  order  for  a  bill  of  particulars  granted  by 
Judge  MoCue  was  set  aside  or  reversed.  Chief  Justice  Neilson 
and  Mr.  Justice  Reynolds  both  wrote  opinions  in  favor  of  revers- 
ing it,  and  the  same  was  reversed.  Thus  ended  this  great  contest, 
in  which  the  most  important  legal  questions  were  discussed  and 
decided. 

In  the  long  judicial  career  of  Judge  McGue  there  are  found  a 
large  number  of  interesting  opinions,  which  have  added  largely 
to  the  legal  learning  of  his  day. 

The  term  for  which  he  was  elected  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  there 
must  be  much  in  the  memory  of  it  which  is  gratifying  to  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  if  he  were  again  placed  upon  the  Bench, 
the  long  experience  he  would  bring  to  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all. 


GEORGE   G.  REYNOLDS. 


Jdebe  Eeinolds,  like  his  distinguished  associate  upon  the 
Bench,  Hon.  Alexander  McCue,  has  so  long  been  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn  that  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  native 
citizens. 

After  commencing  his  practice  in  Brooklyn,  he  began  to  lay 
the  solid  foundation  for  an  elevated  professional  reputation,  and 
le  rapidly  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  called  to  the  Bench.  On  leaving 
the  Bar,  he  left  an  extensive  and  honorable  practice.  It  was  his 
ability  and  learning  as  a  lawyer  that  placed  him  upon  the 


On  October  21st,  1872,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
and  the  Liberal  Republicans  for  the  judicial  oflace  he  now  holds, 
,  we  believe,  once  before  held  the  ofSoe  of  City  Judge. 
r  after  his  nomination,  the  Brooklyn  Ear/le,  comment- 


ing upon  the  event,  said:  "Judge  Keynolds  has  been  so  long 
and  favorably  known,  his  career  as  a  lawyer  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous and  successful,  and  his  reputation  as  a  man  so  pure 
and  unsullied,  that  no  commendation  of  ours  is  necessary  to  aid 
in  securing  his  election.  That  he  will  be  elected  is  a  certainty, 
and  that  he  will  honor  and  adorn  the  Bench  after  his  election  is 
also  certain.'' 

This  language  of  the  Eagle  has  proven  in  every  sense  true. 
At  the  election,  which  took  place  in  November,  1872,  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  for  the  term  of  four- 
teen years.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1873.  These  duties  have  been  arduous,  the  business 
of  the  City  Court  having  continued  to  increase  from  the  time 
he  commenced  his  judicial  career  down  to  the  present.  Though 
it  is  in  its  nature  a  municipal  tribunal,  it  ranks  in  dignity 
and  importance  with  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  many  respects 
its  jurisdiction  is  equal  to  that  court. 

At  the  Nisi  prius  or  Trial  Terms,  at  its  Special  and  General 
Terms,  Judge  Reynolds  has  for  twelve  years  labored  assidu- 
ously— and  we  make  no  mistake  in  saying — to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Bar  and  public.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  part 
he  took  as  a  judge  in  the  great  preliminary  contest  of  the 
TUton-Eeecher  case,  in  the  motion  to  compel  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Tilton,  to  furnish  the  defendant  with  a  bill  of  the  particular 
circumstances  on  which  the  plaintiff  relied  to  make  out  his 
ease  against  Mr.  Beecher. 

After  the  argument  of  the  appeal  in  the  General  Term  of  the 
City  Court,  taken  from  Judge  Neilson's  decision  denying  a 
bill  of  particulars.  Judge  Reynolds  wrote  an  opinion  sustain- 
ing Judge  Neilson,  in  which  he  carefully  reviews  the  cases  in 
which  bills  of  particulars  have  been  allowed  in  actions  for 
divorce  on  grounds  of  adultery,  and  he  says:  "Bills  of  par- 
ticulars may  be  ordered  in  certain  oases,  and  have  sometimes 
been  allowed  in  actions  of  tort  or  wrong,  "and  cites  two  cases 
in  which  such  have  been  allowed,  one  of  which  was  Humphry 
V.  Coitleyou  (4th  Cowan,  54),  which  was  an  action  of  trover 
for  the  conversion  of  a  quantity  of  timber.  The  Court  said 
that  "  the  date  of  the  item  should  be  given  with  as  much 
particularity  as  possible;  if  the  day  could  not  be  stated,  then 
the  month  or  year  should  be;  that,  however,  was  a  case  where 
the  claim  was  susceptible  of  being  resolved  into  particulars, 
or  itemized,  with  approximate  dates,  as  much  so  as  an  ac- 
count for  goods  sold."  The  other  case  was  an  action  for 
dower,  Vischer  v.  Conani  (4th  Cowan,  396).  The  count  or 
charge  was  in  the  then  general  form,  without  stating  any  land 
in  which  the  widow  claimed  dower.  The  Court  said  that  "the 
proper  course  was  the  same  as  in  ejectment,  where  the  de- 
claration was  equally  general,  that  is,  to  ascertain,  by  a  bill 
of  particulars,  for  what  particular  land  the  plaintiff  was  pro- 
ceeding." 

The  judge  refers  to  another  case,  Early  v.  Smith,  cited  from 
the  Appendix  to  12th  Irish  Com.  Law  R.  This  was  an  action 
for  slander,  where  the  Court  said:  "We  do  not  compel  the 
plaintiff  to  state  the  specific  times  at  which  she  charges  the 
words  to  have  been  spoken,  and  binding  by  them,  or  the  names 
of  the  parties  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken,  but  the  occasions 
on  which  the  words  were  spoken.  But  the  Court  refused  to 
bind  the  plaintiff  to  specific  times.  There  is  a  vast  difference," 
continues  the  judge,  "between  the  nature  of  that  action  and  this. 
It  was  the  essence  of  slander  that  the  words  had  been  spoken  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  other  people,  and  the  plaintiff  might 
well  be  presumed  to  have  the  means  easily  accessible  of  fixing 
the  occasion  and,  with  some  certainty,  the  time  of  the  wrong. 
No  such  presumption  naturally  arises  here;  indeed,  the  contrary 
to  some  extent  appears.'' 

After  referring  to  certain  confessions  made  by  a  person  promi- 
nent in  the  trial,  the  judge  says:  "If  we  should  make  the 
order  for  a  bill  of  particulars  now  asked  for,  the  defendant 
might,  in  the  first  place,  with  great  plausibility  object  to  all 
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proof  which  does  not  point  to  some  specific  time,  and,  in  the 
next,  demand  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  even  if  the  jury  should 
believe  the  evidence  against  him,  because  he  had  not  been 
shown  to  have  committed  the  offense  at  the  particular  times  to 
which  the  plaintiff  had  been  confined  by  the  order  and  the  bill 
of  particulars.  If  this  result  would  not  follow  upon  such  a 
state  of  facts,  I  see  no  object  in  asking  for  the  order;  and  if 
such  results  should  follow,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  re- 
proach upon  the  administration  of  justice.  I  think  the  parties 
can  have  a  perfectly  fair  trial  of  the  issues  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I  am  therefore  in  favor  of  affirming  the  order  denying  the  bill 
of  particulars  made  at  Special  Term,  but  without  costs." 

Thereby  Judge  Neilson's  order  denying  a  bill  of  particulars' 
was  affirmed.  On  the  appeal  taken  from  this  decision  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  opinion  of  Neilson  and  Reynolds  was 
reversed.  Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  this  decision  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  indefatigable  counsel  for  Mr.  Beecher 
made  a  second  application  for  a  bill  of  particulars  before  Judge 
McCue,  who  granted  the  order  at  the  Special  Term,  from  which 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  General  Term  of  the  City  Court, 
which  was  argued  before  Judges  Neilson  and  Reynolds.  After 
argument.  Judges  Keilson  and  Reynolds  delivered  opinions 
reversing  the  decision  made  by  Judge  MoCue;  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Neilson  is  somewhat  lengthy,  that  of  Reynolds  brief, 
pointed  and  learned.  He  tersely  reiterates  the  grounds  he  took 
in  the  opinion  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  might  allude  to 
many  other  important  cases  in  which  Judge  Reynolds  has  ren- 
dered opinions,  with  interest  and  advantage  to  this  work,  but 
space  will  not  permit. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  successful ;  the  result  of  his  extensive 
legal  knowledge  was  always  at  his  command ;  making  no  preten- 
sions to  show  and  brilliancy,  he  relies  more  on  the  strength  and 
soundness  of  his  positions  and  arguments  than  on  attempts  at 
rapid  originality  and  sparkling  reasons.  If  these  qualities  are 
useful  in  a  lawyer  they  are  inestimable  in  a  judge. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  his  career  thus  far  has  been  highly  honor- 
able to  himself  and  valuable  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 


NATHANIEL   H.   CLEMENT. 

Judge  Clement  was  born  at  Tilton,  N.  H.,  in  March,  1844.  He 
graduated  at  Portsmouth  High  School  in  1859,  and  the  same  year 
entered  Dartmouth  College,  from  whence  he  was  graduated,  and 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1866,  and  immediately  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  where  he 
perfected  an  arrangement  with  the  law  firm  of  Crooke,  Bergen  & 
Pratt,  by  which  he  became  its  managing  clerk.  He  occupied 
this  position  till  January  1st,  1870,  when  Pratt  was  elected  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  course  dissolved  his  con- 
nection with  the  firm.  Mr.  Clement  became  a  member  of  a  new 
firm,  under  the  name  of  Crooke,  Bergen  &  Clement.  In  1873 
General  Crooke  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved. Mr.  Clement  immediately  opened  an  office  and  began 
practice  for  himself.  He  had  then  been  at  the  Bar  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  had  large  experience  in  almost  every 
variety  of  practice  which  his  association  with  his  distinguished 
partners  brought  him.  So  that  he  commenced  business  for  him- 
self under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  and  he  entered 
at  once  on  a  lucrative  practice,  taking  a  high  professional,  po- 
litical and  social  position. 

He  gave  the  Democratic  party  his  allegiance,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club;  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Club,  the  Carlton  Club,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dispensary.  In  the  meantime  he  was  counsel  in  several  import- 
ant cases,  the  trials  of  which  he  conducted  with  distinguished 
success.  Among  the  cases  in  which  he  was  counsel,  was  that 
of  the  Froperty-ovmers  v.  The  East  Elver  Bridge  and  Coney  Island 
Transit  Company,  obtaining  a  decision  of  the  General  Term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  holding  that  no  railroad  can  be  constructed 


on  the  streets  of  Brooklyn  or  any  other  city  without  due  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  the  property  through  which  it 
passes. 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  Hon.  Joseph  Neilson  retired  from  the 
Bench  of  the  City  Court,  and  it  became  necessary  at  the  en- 
suing fall  election  to  elect  a  judge  in  his  place.  Although  Mr. 
Clement  was  then  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  lawyer  and  his  high  position  as  a,  citizen  placed 
him  prominently  before  the  public  as  the  successor  of  Chief 
Justice  Neilson.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  received  the 
nomination,  which  he  accepted,  and  he  was  elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing November.  He  began  his  judicial  duties  on  the  first  of 
January,  1883.  Of  course,  he  has  his  judicial  reputation  to  make, 
but  he  has  now  occupied  the  Bench  considerably  over  a  year; 
judging  from  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  during  this  time,  his  future  judicial  career  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  his  distinguished  associates  and 
predecessors  on  the  Bench.  It  was  once  said  by  Chief  Justice 
Bronson  that  experience  was  more  beneficial  to  a  judge  than 
to  any  other  public  official;  and  the  remark  was  true.  And  yet 
there  are  men  who  possess  natural  judicial  minds  and  methods, 
and  who  come  to  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  Bench 
with  intuitive  ease.  From  the  high  esteem  in  which  Judge 
Clement  is  held  by  the  Bar  and  the  public,  we  risk  nothing  in 
saying  that  he  belongs  to  this  class.  He  has  now  twelve  years 
of  judicial  service  before  him;  how  much  each  passing  year  will 
add  to  his  judicial  usefulness  and  accomplishments,  remains 
to  be  seen. 


SAMUEL  D.   MORRIS.* 


Samuel  D.  Mokeis  was  born  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jer- 
sey. His  father,  Robert  P.  Morris,  was  a  farmer,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth. 
The  early  years  of  young  Morris  were  spent  upon  his  father's 
farm  in  tilling  the  soil.  Not  richly  endowed  with  wealth,  the 
father  and  his  sons  were  compelled  to  work  winter  and  summer, 
early  and  late.  Hence  it  was  that  young  Samuel  was  unable  to 
receive  instruction  in  anything  but  the  cultivation  of  the  ground. 
However,  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  acted  upon  a  re- 
solve long  previously  formed.  He  entered  upon  a  regular 
course  of  schooling,  at  Leedsville,  in  his  native  State,  with  the 
same  intense  energy  which  has  marked  his  subsequent  career. 
After  a  few  months  spent  at  this  place,  he  connected  himself 
with  the  academy  at  Homdel,  where  he  remained  for  six  months, 
when  the  principal  of  the  institution  removing  to  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  Morris  followed  him,  and  remained  under  his  charge  until 
thoroughly  prepared  for  a  collegiate  course.  •  Selecting  Rutgers 
College  as  the  institution  at  which  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, he  was  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class.  Having  finished 
his  course  of  studies,  he  went  to  the  Law  School  at  Ballston  Spa, 
then  in  high  repute  as  a  training  school  for  young  lawyers,  and 
under  the  able  charge  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Fowler.  This  was  in  1849. 
His  prominence  in  the  debates,  which  were  a  feature  of  the 
training  at  this  school,  gave  him  the  highest  prize  within  the 
gift  of  the  school.  Among  his  associates  at  Rutgers  and  the 
Ballston  school,  were  Judge  Bedle,  now  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Judge  Larremore,  of  New  York.  A  year  later,  July  3,  1850, 
Mr.  Morris  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y. ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1851,  he  came  to  Brooklyn  to  enter 
upon  his  profession. 

About  the  time  of  his  settling  in  Brooklyn,  Pierce  had  been 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and  our  young  lawyer,  an  ardent 
Democrat,  entered  most  enthusiastically  into  the  campaign. 
Upon  the  hustings  nightly,  in  that  vigorous  canvass,  his  voice 
was  heard  urging  the  principles  of  the  Democratic   doctrine. 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  a  friend  of  Judge  Morris  for  tUs  adinirabto 
tiiographical  sketch. 
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His  abilities  and  rare  qualities  as  a  speaker  were  thus  made 
iaown  to  his  fellow-citizens.  His  speeches,  and  the  pronounced 
quality  of  his  political  doctrines,  brought  him  into  favorable 

notice. 

In  the  following  fall  of  1853,  he  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Assembly,  and,  in  the  face  of  a  strong  and  bitter 
opposition,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Three 
members  then  represented  the  interests  of  Kings  County  in  the 
State  Assembly.  The  session  in  which  he  took  part  was  exciting. 
Horatio  Seymour  was  Governor.  The  "  Maine  Law"  excitement 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  temperance  interests  were  active  and 
aggressive.  In  the  discussions  which  ensued,  Mr.  Morris  took 
an  active  part,  and  was  appointed  to  the  committee  to  which 
ms  referred  the  bill  which  had  been  introduced  favoring  the 
prohibitory  law.  That  committee  consisted  of  nine  members, 
eight  of  whom  reported  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Morris,  however,  offered  a  minority  report  to  the  contrary.  The 
bill,  however,  was  passed;  but  Governor  Seymour  promptly  re- 
turned it  with  his  veto,  and  in  his  message  followed  very  closely 
the  line  of  argument  employed  by  Mr.  Morris  in  his  minority 
report. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Morris  was  ap- 
pointed Corporation  Attorney  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  In  the 
spring  of  1855,  the  Legislature  having  re-passed  the  Maine  Law 
Bill,  which  was  promptly  signed  by  Governor  Myron  H.  Clark, 
who  had  been  elected  as  »  temperance  candidate,  Mr.  Morris 
ms  called  upon,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  enforce  it. 
Believing  it  to  be  an  unjust  and  despotic  law,  and  that  he  could 
not  remain  in  of&oe  and  properly  perform  its  duties  without  en- 
forcing it,  he  resigned  his  office  in  May,  1855.  He  now  set 
about  the  work  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  he 
carried  the  celebrated  "  Toynbee  Case  "*  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  eminent  and  learned  body  declared  the  law  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Thus  was  Mr.  Morris'  course  and  judgment,  both 
in  the  Legislature  and  the  office  of  Attorney,  vindicated. 

The  great  personal  triumph  of  this  opinion  lifted  him  higher 
than  ever  in  public  esteem,  and  in  the  fall  of  1855  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  upon  this  bench  he  sat  for  the 
full  term  of  four  years.  It  was  within  his  power  to  have  ac- 
cepted a  renomination,  but  he  declined  it,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  District  Attorneyship,  a  position  much  more  to  the 
liking  of  his  active  and  energetic  disposition.  His  failure  to  re- 
ceive the  nomination  his  friends  attributed  to  political  trickery, 
and  he  ran  upon  an  independent  ticket.  Disaster  overtook  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  campaign,  and  John  Winslow,  a  Ke- 
publican,  was  elected.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Mr. 
Winslow,  during  which  Mr.  Morris  had  sedulously  devoted 
himself  to  a  large  and  growing  practice,  our  subject  was  elected 
District  Attorney.  This  was  in  1862;  he  was  re-elected  in  1865, 
and  again  in  1868,  having  served  in  this  most  important  office 
three  terms,  or  nine  years. 

The  fact  that  Judge  Morris  was  elected  three  times  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  voters  of  Brooklyn, 
and  we  might,  with  justice,  point  to  that  fact  alone  as  a  record 
of  honor.  But  Judge  Morris'  course  as  District  Attorney  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  energy,  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  and  the  most  relentless  pursuit  of  criminals. 

Before  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  the  "Diamond 
mrder"  had  occurred.  Sigismund  Fellner,  who  had  come  to 
this  country  in  1861,  because  of  domestic  difficulties  at  home  in 
Germany,  brought  with  him  a  large  amount  of  diamonds. 
mvmg  in  New  York,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  country- 
man named  Eatzky.  A  strong  intimacy  growing  up  between 
Mm,  they  came  to  Brooklyn  to  reside  together.  Not  long  after 
WIS,  the  body  of  FeUner  was  found  floating  off  the  New  Jersey 
Me  near  Keyport.  Eatzky  was  at  once  arrested  upon  sus- 
P«wn,  but  had  not  been  brought  to  trial  when  Judge  Morris 


•  Sec  The  Peofle  y.  Toynbee  (20'  Barb.,  168 ;  S.  0. 13  N.  T.,  378). 


became  District  Attorney.  The  new  incumbent  at  once  took  up 
this  work.  A  month  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  case. 
The  difficulty  of  this  task  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known 
that  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
and  much  of  the  evidence  had  been  scattered.  Edwin  James, 
the  distinguished  English  advocate,  had  then  but  lately  come  to 
this  country,  and  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  deserved  reputa- 
tion as  an  able  lawyer;  he,  with  the  late  ex -Judge  Stuart,  were 
engaged  for  the  defense.  But  notwithstanding  their  brilliant 
efforts  for  their  client,  so  complete  was  the  chain  of  evidence 
produced  by  the  prosecution,  that  Eatzky  was  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  So  searching  had  been  the  examina- 
tion into  the  case,  so  complete  and  minute,  that  even  the 
clothes  of  Fellner  were  found  after  an  expiration  of  two  years, 
and  brought  into  court. 

In  the  case  of  Tates,  who  had  been  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
Curran,  the  policeman,  this  quality  of  sleuth-hound  persistency 
and  tireless  energy  was  even  more  manifest.  This  case  was 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  a  new  trial  was  ordered. 
Upon  the  second  trial,  Yates  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree. 

Probably  no  ease  in  which  Judge  Morris  acted  as  prosecutor, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Tilton-Beecher  case,  ever  excited  greater 
attention  than  the  "  Otero  Murder  Case."  And  this  because  of 
the  mystery  which  at  first  surrounded  the  deed.  Otero  was  a 
wealthy  Cuban,  who  had  come  to  this  country  upon  business. 
During  his  stay  in  New  York,  he  was  enticed  by  two  Spaniards, 
Gonzales  and  Salvador,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made,  to 
Brooklyn,  and  was  murdered  by  them  in  the  City  Park.  The 
two  men  were  convicted.  The  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
but  Judge  Morris,  carrying  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
obtained  a  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  murderers  were  executed.     (See  "Important  Trials.") 

Of  other  cases  which  will  be  well  remembered,  was  the  Skid- 
more  Murder,  or  -'Air-Oun  Murder,"  as  it  was  better  known. 
Skidmore,  pending  the  trial,  cheated  the  gallows  by  committing 
suicide  in  his  cell. 

On  the  31st  day  of  December,  1872,  Mr.  Morris  yielded  up  the 
District  Attorneyship,  which  he  had  held  for  nearly  nine  years, 
and  has  since  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  large  practice, 
both  criminal  and  civil.  Among  the  more  recent  cases  in  which 
Judge  Morris  has  won  much  credit  may  be  mentioned  the 
defense  of  Fanny  Hyde,  and  the  prosecution  of  a  large  number  of 
the  claims  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  disaster  to  the  Staten 
Island  ferry-boat  Westfidd. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  his  fidelity  to  his  clients; 
no  circumstance  that  tends  to  their  advantage  is  ever  over- 
looked, and  he  perfectly  understands  when  and  how  to  seize 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  contest.  Few  lawyers  go  to  the  bar 
with  their  cases  better  prepared  for  trial  than  Judge  Morris; 
and  he  seldom  speaks  in  court  without  being  listened  to  with 
profound  attention.  Some  of  his  arguments  and  addresses  to 
courts  and  juries  which  have  been  published,  will  always  be  read 
by  the  legal  student  and  by  lay  readers  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Socially,  Judge  Morris  is  one  who  surrounds  himself  with 
friends.  Somewhat  reserved  and  reticent  in  his  intercourse  with 
strangers,  his  friendships  are  of  slow  growth,  but  when  grown, 
strong,  healthy  and  wholesome,  lasting  with  life,  and  not  over- 
thrown by  every  summer  breeze  that  blows  from  the  west.  His 
friendship  once  gained,  his  confidence  once  won,  and  there  is 
revealed  a  warm  heart,  beating  with  generous  impulses,  and  a 
spirit  accommodating,  agreeable,  and  sacrificing. 

Twice  married,  he  has  made  for  himself  a  happy  home,  and  it 
is  at  his  own  fireside,  perhaps,  after  all,  that  he  is  seen  at  the 
best  advantage.  The  further  fame  and  reputation  he  has  won 
by  his  participation  in  the  great  TiUon-Beecher  case  will  be  best 
determined  when  the  passions  and  prejudices  it  has  engendered 
have  had  time  to  cool. 
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JOHN  C.   PERRY. 

No  oircumstanoe  in  the  history  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Brook- 
lyn, or  of  Kings  County,  is  fraught  with  more  mournful  interest 
than  the  sudden  termination  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  and 
widely  esteemed  lawyer. 

He  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1854,  a  young  and  ardent  lawyer,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession,  having  thoroughly 
studied  the  principles  of  law  in  the  writings  and  productions  of 
the  great  masters  of  jurisprudence  with  a  strong,  though  quiet, 
determination  to  succeed  in  his  profession.  Without  display, 
with  unpretending  ability,  and  undoubted  legal  accomplish- 
ments, he  succeeded  to  an  extent  that  would  be  gratifying  to 
many  more  ambitious  men.  One  of  his  strong  endowments  was 
his  intuitive  faculty  of  making  friends,  and  of  inspiring  all  who 
knew  him  with  the  highest  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
honor. 

It  would,  however,  be  the  work  of  supererogation  for  us  to  enter 
upon  any  extended  eulogy  of  Mr.  Perry,  after  the  beautiful 
tribute  of  respect  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Brooklyn  Bench 
and  Bar  soon  after  his  death. 

John  C.  Perry  was  born  at  Forrestburg,  Sullivan  County, 
New  York,  on  April  21,  1832.  Having  passed  through  an  ele- 
mentary course  at  the  common  school,  he  entered  Monticello 
Academy,  where  he  acquired  an  excellent  practical  education, 
and  while  very  young  he  entered  on  the  study' of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  pursued  his  studies  with  such  industry  and  success 
•that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  as  soon  as  he  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  as  by  the  Con- 
stitution he  could  not  have  been  admitted  before  that  time. 
After  practicing  three  years,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  Ulster  County,  having  removed  to  that  county  from 
Sullivan  County  after  his  admission. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  fork;  but,  like 
many  other  lawyers  whose  residence  is  in  Brooklyn,  he  practiced 
in  both  cities. 

Mr.  Perry  soon  took  a  prominent  position  at  both  Bars,  and 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  he  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens  in  a  marked  degree.  Whatever  tended  to 
the  interests  of  Brooklyn  he  always  warmly  advocated. 

He  early  became  a  political  partisan  and  a  member  of  the 
Kepublicau  party,  conscientiously  and  firmly  upholding  or 
maintaining  the  principles  of  his  party  ;  he  felt  it  to  be  as 
much  a  man's  duty  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  as  was  the 
advancement  of  his  own  individual  afiairs ;  that  the  good 
order  and  welfare  of  society  is  subserved  by  the  interest  which 
respectable  and  responsible  men  take  in  politics.  Thus  Mr. 
Perry  came  to  a  position  so  prominent  in  the  Kepublicau  party 
in  Kings  County  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  member  of  Assembly  by  his  party,  taking  his  seat 
in  the  Legislature  .January  5,  1864.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
was  returned  to  the  Legislature,  serving  in  that  body  from 
January  3rd  to  April  28th,  1865.  The  late  Gen.  Philip  S. 
Crooke  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  his  first  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  Mr.  Perry  was  appointed  Assistant 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  by  Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  a  name  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  who  was  at  that  time  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District.  This  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  compliment  to  Mr.  Perry  as  a  man  and  as  a 
lawyer.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  g  eatly  enohanced  his  professional  reputation. 

Mr.  Silliman  resigned  the  office  in  the  fall  of  1866,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  Benjamin  P.  Tracy.  Although  it  was  the 
wish  of  Judge  Tracy  that  Mr.  Perry  should  continue  as  his 
assistant,  such  were  his  professional  duties  that  he  declined. 

In  1871  Mr.  Perry  was  elected  State  Senator  in  the  Second 


District;  his  Democratic  opponent  was  James  P.  Pierce,  who 
entered  the  canvass  backed  by  a  Democratic  majority  of  over 
one  thousand.  Nothing  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Perry  so  thoroughly 
illustrates  his  popularity  as  a  man,  and  the  strong  hold  he  had 
upon  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people,  than  the  result  of 
this  election:  he  was  elected — to  use  the  expression  of  politicians, 
he  ran  more  than  one  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  At 
the  close  of  his  Senatorial  term,  he  declined  a  tendered  re- 
nomination,  determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Counsel  to  the 
Brooklyn  Police  and  Excise  Department,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  he  resigned  it,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 

About  the  last  of  March,  1884,  he  was  tendered,  by  President 
Arthur,  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  Wyoming  Territory,  on 
the  recommendation  of  nearly  all  the  judges  and  ex-judges  of 
his  district.  He  accepted  it,  and  there  are  very  few  who  would 
not;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of 
April,  had  completed  his  arrangeihents  for  his  departure  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  One  of  the  pleasant  incidents 
connected  with  his  anticipated  departure  was  a  reception  ten- 
dered him  by  the  Brooklyn  Club.  Many  other  agreeable  cir- 
cumstances exhibited  the  anxiety  of  his  numerous  friends  to 
testify  of  their  esteem  for  him,  and  give  him  a  heartfelt  farewell. 
"The  congratulations  showered  upon  him,",  said  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "had  the  value  of  perfect  sincerity.  A  life  of  hard  labor 
lay  behind  him;  before  him,  according  to  all  human  foresight, 
were  honor,  distinction,  comparative  ease  and  comfort.  He,  with 
his  family,  were  looking  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  reward; 
was  engaged  in  preparation  for  his  journey  to  the  scenes  of  his 
new  activities.  The  very  day  before  his  departure,  apparently 
in  full  and  vigorous  health,  while  on  the  street  vrith  his 
daughter  making  his  final  arrangements,  he  suddenly  and  with- 
out any  warning  fell  senseless,  and,  without  speaking  a  farewell 
word  to  his  family,  a  few  hours  after  died.  An  hour  had 
worked  an  awful  change  in  his  household,  and  all  his  friends 
were  benumbed  with  the  suddenness  of  the  stroke.'' 

The  sudden  death  of  one  so  conspicuous  in  Brooklyn,  under 
such  circumstances,  produce'd  a  profound  sensation,  which  was 
attested  by  many  public  and  private  demonstrations;  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  a  large  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Bench 
and  Bar,  which  convened  on  the  16th  of  April,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  his  memory,  of  their 
past  appreciation  of  his  character,  and  of  their  sorrow  for  hia 
death.  We  have  already  referred  to  this  meeting;  it  was  one  of 
unusual  interest  and  solemnity,  attended  by  the  ablest  members 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bench  and  Bar.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  which  we  give  as  an  incident 
worthy  to  enter  the  legal  history  of  Kings  County  and  of  Brook- 
lyn: 

Members  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  met  in  the  General  Term 
room  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  take  action  on  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Perry,  Chief  Justice  of  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory. In  attendance  were  Justices  Pratt,  CuUen  and  Baitlett, 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  Chief  Judge  McOue,  and  Judges  Rey- 
nolds and  Clement,  of  the  City  Court;  Judge  Moore,  of  the 
County  Court;  Surrogate  Bergen,  ex-Chief  Judge  Neilson,  ex- 
Justice  Gilbert,  ex-Judge  Tracy,  ex-Judge  Morris,  ex-Judge 
Troy,  ex-Judge  Towns,  ex-Judge  Dailey,  Corporation  Counsel 
Taylor,  ex-Judge  Jesse  C.  Smith,  ex-Judge  Lynch,  Hon. 
W.  C.  De  Witt,  Hon.  Theodore  F.  Jackson,  Hon.  Isaac  S.  Catlin, 
ex-Judge  Livingston,  Hon.  John  Winslow,  District  Attorney 
Kidgway  and  Assistant  District  Attorneys  Shorter  and  Jenks, 
Charles  J.  Patterson,  F.  E.  Dana,  William  B.  Davenport, 
Robert  Johnstone,  Henderson  Benedict,  Charles  Eidgway,  H.  B. 
Hubbard,  Henry  A.  Heirs,  James  Glendenning,  Joseph  M.  Green- 
wood, F.  L.  Backus,  J.  J.  Rogers,  A.  E.  Lamb,  A.  Simis, 
W.  E.  S.  Fales,  A.  H.  Gelting,  A.  P.  Hermann,  W.  L.  Whiting, 
George  W.  Mead,  Hugo  Hirsch.  J.  J.  Leary,  Edgar  Bergen, 
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Williani  Shields,  John  C.  McGuire,  John  E.  Kuhn,  William 
Hemstreet,  H.  B.  Hubbard,  Benjamin  Baker,  Eobert  Connolly, 
George  T.  Walker,  Edward  Eeilly,  F.  A.  Ward,  Abraham  Lott, 
William  H.  Green,  Eobert  Pinokney,  J.  Z.  Lott,  Mark  D.Wilbur, 
James  D.  Bell,  J.  B.  Hurd,  George  W.  Eoederiok,  Alex.  T.  Car- 
penter. Hassan  H.  Wheeler,  P.  J.  O'Hanlon,  Patrick  Keady, 
Judah  B.  Voorhees,  John  TJ.  Shorter,  Jesse  Johnson,  Thomas 
E.  Pearsall,  David  Barnett,  F.  W.  Catlin,  E.  C.  Lowe,  F.  N. 
O'Brien,  W.  C.  L.  Thornton,  N.  W.  Hewlett,  H.  E.  Cruikshank, 
Arthur  0.  Salmon,  John  Hess,  Edward  B.  Lansing,  W.  G.  Cook, 
A.  P.  Carlin,  Charles  E.  Lowery,  John  B.  Meyenborg,  Henry  S. 
Bellows,  George  Elliott,  Charles  Wills,  John  D.  Pray,  Eiohard 
C.  Curren,  H.  M.  Birkett,  R.  O.  Catlin,  H.  D.  Birdsall,  William 
Sweetzer,  Assistant  District  Attorney  Clark,  and  Michael  Furst. 

THE  PBOCEEDINGS. 

Tlie  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  W.  C.  De  Witt,  who  pro- 
posed Jndge  Keynolds  as  chairman,  with  Mr.  Justice  CuUen, 
Mr.  Justice  Bartlett,  County  Judge  Moore,  Chief  Judge  MoCue, 
Judge  Keynolds,  Judge  Clements  and  Surrogate  Bergen 
associated.  Charles  J.  Patterson  and  F.  A.  Ward  were  nomi- 
nated as  secretaries. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Dana,  by  request,  offered  for  adoption  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  The  members  of  the  Kings  County  Bar,  represented  in  a  gene- 
ral meeting  conyened  for  that  purpose,  at  the  Court  House  in 
the  City  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1884,  hereby 
publicly  express  their  respect  and  esteem  for  the  character  of 
the  late  John  C.  Perry.  In  his  professional,  official  and  private 
life  he  was  alike  faithful,  upright  and  modest,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties  he  was  able,  diligent  and  singularly 
courteous.  The  judicial  career  which  was  he  about  to  begin,  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming,  would  have 
made  those  merits  more  widely  known,  but  the  promotion  was 
not  needed  to  secure  their  recognition  here.  This  expression  of 
regard  from  his  associates  in  the  legal  profession,  attested  by 
the  signatures  of  the  judges  who  have  presided  at  the  meeting, 
will  be  transmitted  to  his  family  to  signify  the  sympathy  which 
the  Bar  extends  to  them  in  their  deep  affliction." 

Mr.  Eobert  Johnstone  seconded  the  resolution,  and  Judge 
Keynolds  called  for  remarks,  and  named  Judge  Tracy. 

Judge  Tracy  said  that  the  unexpected  death  of  their  friend 
reminded  them  all  how  vain  and  uncertain  was  life.  In  the 
pnme  of  manhood  John  C.  Perry  was  stricken  down  while  in 
the  pursuit  of  ordinary  business,  and  while  making  arrange- 
ments to  depart  to  assume  an  honorable  and  exalted  judicial 
position.  Of  the  esteem  and  respect  which  he  possessed  in  this 
city,  and  especially  among  his  professional  brethren,  the  meet- 
mg  was  sufficient  proof.  It  was  the  speaker's  good  fortune  to 
know  Judge  Perry  long  and  intimately.  He  was  a  noble  man, 
a  true  and  generous  friend,  fulfilling  faithfully  every  duty  of 
life,  pursuing  his  profession  in  an  honorable  way  and  in  a  high- 
ly successful  degree.  Living  among  them  as  he  had  for  thirty 
years,  he  thought  he  might  say  that  John  C.  Perry  was  without 
m  enemy,  which  could  be  said  of  very  few  men,  and  that  was 
certamly  a  proof  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  was  honored 
,  ™ly  by  his  professional  brethren,  but  by  the  City  of  Brook- 
yn,  which  he  had  represented  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
te. He  had  filled  public  positions  which  few  filled  without 
joapmg  criticism,  but  against  him  not  a  word  had  ever  been 

ered    He  had  filled    those    positions    and    discharged   all 

outies  they  imposed  without  a  breath  of  suspicion  against 
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him  at  all  times  the  manner  of  a  gentleman.  His  chief 
characteristic  was  his  true  manhood.  His  memory  would  dwell 
in  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  it  was  proper  that  by 
common  impulse  they  should  thus  meet  and  testify  to  the  solid 
worth  of  their  dead  friend. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Patterson  said  that  the  genius  of  John  C.  Perry 
was  of  the  quiet  kind.  For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  in  close 
contact  with  him,  and  could  testify,  though  with  a  sad  heart  he 
did  it,  to  his  worth  and  nobility  as  a  man.  Under  a  modest  ex- 
terior was  hidden  a  large  knowledge  of  his  profession  in  all  its 
branches.  He  was  most  careful  and  conscientious  in  the  daily 
business  of  life,  painstaking  and  faithful  in  the  most  minute 
matters  as  well  as  in  the  greater.  On  all  he  did  was  shed  a  spirit 
of  kindness,  of  courtesy,  of  self-denial,  and  he  would  always 
rather  confer  a  benefit  than  seek  to  receive  one.  He  felt  that  he. 
was  a  better  man  for  having  known  Judge  Perry. 

Mr.  H.  Benedict  indorsed  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Towns,  who  eulogized  the  dead  man, 
and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  pleasant  relations  existing  between 
them. 

Hon.  M.  D.  Wilber  said  that  he  had  been  a  friend  of  John  C. 
Perry  ever  since  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  served  with 
him  at  Albany,  and  on  the  same  committee,  and  his  influence 
there  was  the  same  as  it  was  in  social  life.  His  life  was  pure 
and  free  from  any  taint  of  wrong  doing.  It  reflected  honor  on 
his  constituency  there,  as  it  reflected  honor  on  the  Bar  here, 
when  the  President  named  John  C.  Perry  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Wyoming  Territory. 

Judge  Eeynolds  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  appropriate  that 
they  should  pause  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and 
pressure  of  business,  and  take  notice  of  the  admonition  which 
had  come  so  suddenly.  Judge  Perry  told  the  speaker  that  he 
intended  to  open  court  on  Monday  next,  the  52d  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  He  had  not  only  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Bar,  but  had  been  repeatedly  indorsed  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  when  he  was  named  for  the  high  position  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  every  judge  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  signed  a  letter 
indorsing  him. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  resolutions  be  signed  by 
the  judges  presiding,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family. 


THOMAS   G.  SHEARMAN. 

Thomas  G.  Shearman,  though  not  native  bom,  is  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  the  education  of  a  long  residence  in  this  country 
thoroughly  American  in  political  creed  and  in  loyal  devotion  to 
her  general  interests.  He  was  born  in  Birmingham,  England, 
in  November,  1834,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  came  to  New 
York,  with  his  parents.  His  father  was  a  practicing  physician; 
his  mother  a  lady  of  superior  talent  and  character,  under  whose 
supervision  his  education  was  completed  at  home. 

Early  in  1857,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  which  has 
ever  since  been  his  home,  and  where  he  is  now,  as  he  has  been 
for  some  years  past,  well  known  throughout  the  community  for 
his  abilities  as  a  leading  lawyer  and  his  public  services  as  u 
citizen. 

Mr.  Shearman  was  admitted  to  the  Kings  County  Bar  in  1859, 
but  before  completing  his  studies  preparatory  to  his  admis- 
sion to  practice,  his  literary  tastes  led  him  to  engage,  in 
connection  with  the  late  John  L.  Tillinghast,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  treatise  on  practice,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  early  in  1861,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Tillinghast 
and  Shearman's  Practice."  The  second  volume  was  written  by 
Mr.  Shearman  alone;  and  the  treatise  thus  completed  was  at 
once  recognized  by  the  profession  as  in  every  way  an  admirable 
piece  of  work.  It  is  understood  that  the  book  is  now  out  of 
print. 
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Pursuing  his  taste  in  this  direction  still  further,  Mr.  Shearman 
devoted  some  years,  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  briefs,  the  codification  of  certain  branches  of  the  law, 
and  other  work  of  a  studious  and  somewhat  retired  character. 

Subsequently,  in  the  year  1869,  Mr.  Shearman,  in  association 
with  A.  A.  Eedfield,  Esq.,  published  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Negligence,  of  which  four  editions  have  been  published  to  this 
time.  This  was  a  pioneer  work  on  this  subject,  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  England ;  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bench  and 
Bar,  has  held  its  own  with  several  works  on  the  same  subject 
since  published  by  distinguished  and  able  writers. 

After  the  publioa'ion  of  this  book,  Mr.  Shearman  seems  to 
have  abandoned  any  literary  ambition  he  may  have  had,  and 
entered  actively  into  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  great 
knowledge  of  cases,  English  and  American,  his  comprehensive 
grasp  of  legal  principles,  and  the  clearness  of  his  style,  gave  him 
repeated  successes  in  the  General  Term  and  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  cases  which  were  considered  desperately  hopeless  even  by 
the  lawyers  who  retained  him,  who  had  been  beaten  in  the  court 
below. 

The  Civil  War  gave  rise  to  many  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tions of  law,  not  the  least  of  which  was  whether  the  Rebellion 
constituted  a  "war  "  within  the  strict  legal  meaning  of  that  term, 
and  therefore  whether  insurance  companies  were  exempt,  under 
the  old-fashioned  war-risk  clause  in  their  policies,  from  liability 
for  the  destruction  of  Northern  vessels  by  Southern  cruisers. 

The  case  of  Swinerton  u.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.,  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  York  City,  was  one  involving  this  novel  question. 
It  appeared  that  a.  vessel  was  captured  by  an  armed  band  of 
Virginians,  two  days  after  Virginia  had  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  but  before  the  fact  was  oflfioially  published.  No  evi- 
dence could  be  procured  by  the  company  that  the  capture  was 
made  under  any  regular  official  authority;  and  the  General 
Term  of  the  Superior  Court  unanimously  held  that  the  capture 
was  not  such  an  act  of  war  as  exempted  the  insurance  company 
from  liability  under  the  war  risk  clause  of  its  policy.  The  in- 
surance company's  counsel,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  engaged  Mr. 
Shearman  to  argue  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  from 
this  decision,  which  he  did  in  September,  1867,  and  with  com- 
plete success,  as  appears  by  a  report  of  the  case,  reversing  the 
judgment  below,  reported  in  the  37th  volume  of  the  New 
York  Reports. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Shearman  went  into  partnership  with  the  dis- 
tinguished advocate,  David  Dudley  Field,  and  his  son  Dudley 
Field,  under  the  firm  name  of  Field  &  Shearman,  into  which 
firm,  later  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  John  "W.  Sterling  was  admitted 
a  partner.  During  the  whole  existence  of  this  copartnership, 
its  business  was  one  of  the  largest  of  any  firm  of  practition- 
ers in  New  York. 

The  new  firm  was  almost  immediately  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of  the  legal  business  of  the  Erie  Kailway  Company,  Mr. 
Shearman  being  appointed  to  the  responsible  position  of  office 
counsel.  As  such,  he  had  personal  supervision  of  the  company's 
law  business  throughout  the  State,  and  for  several  years  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  their  service.  The  great  law-suits  growing  out 
of  the  contest  for  the  control  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company, 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  the  Albany  and  Susque- 
hanna Eailway  Companies,  attracted  universal  public  attention, 
and  greatly  extended  Mr.  Shearman's  reputation  as  not  only  a 
skillful  advocate,  but  as  an  inventor,  or,  rather,  a  re-discoverer 
of  some  lost  and  forgotten  remedies  applicable  to  tlie  cases  in 
hand,  and  which  proved  to  work  with  admirable  success  for  his 
clients.  Chief  among  these  was  the  use  of  a  writ  of  assistance, 
as  a  means  of  putting  a  Eeceiver,  appointed  pendente  lite,  into 
possession  of  the  property^  and  also  the  service  of  an  in- 
junction in  a  distant  part  of  the  State  by  telegraphic  copies. 
This  last  procedure  called  forth  loud  complaints  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  even  of  some 
lawyers.  But  the  same  practice,  in  both  resj)eota,  was  quickly 
adopted  by  his  opponents  in  the  same  cases.     Since  that  time 


the  English  Courts  of  Equity  have  unanimously  decided  that  it 
is  not  merely  proper  to  telegraph  an  injunction  or  similar  writ, 
but  also  that  a  copy  of  such  a  writ  sent  directly  over  the  tel- 
egraph to  the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney  is  a  perfectly  good 
service,  and  that  disobedience  of  an  injunction  thus  served  is  a 
contempt  of  court;  and  this  decision  being  appealed  from,  haa 
been  unanimously  affirmed. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  Mr.  Shearman  and  Mr.  Sterling  formed  a 
new  firm  by  themselves.  In  the  now  famous  trial  of  Theodore 
Tilton  against  Eev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  which  lasted  six 
months  continuously  in  open  court,  and  involved  the  labor  of 
several  months  in  preliminary  and  collateral  proceedings,  Mr. 
Shearman,  as  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Beecher  of  many 
years'  standing,  was  actively  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  defense, 
his  firm  of  Shearman  &  Sterling  being  the  attorneys  of  record 
for  the  defendant.  His  application  in  that  case  for  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars had  no  precedent  in  this  country,  and  was  generally 
considered  by  the  Bar  as  hopeless;  and  a  majority  of  the  court 
before  which  the  motion  was  first  argued  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion;  but  McCue,  J.,  dissented;  and,  on 
appeal,  the  Court  of  Appeals  created  a  genuine  sensation  by  re- 
versing the  decision  below,  in  an  elaborate  opinion  by  Eapallo,  J., 
which  has  been  followed  in  all  American  courts,  and  has  settled 
the  law  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Shearman's  new  firm  were,  from  1874  to  1876,  attorneys 
and  counsel  for  Mr.  Jay  Gould  in  about  100  actions  for  damages 
brought  against  him  and  others,  who  were  believed  to  be  inter- 
ested in  creating  the  gold  panic  of  1869.  The  trial  of  these 
actions  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and  popular 
feeling  ran  strongly  against  Mr.  Gould  and  the  other  defend- 
ants. The  cases  were  tried  before  several  different  judges;  but 
in  every  instance  the  defendants  were  successful. 

The  case  of  Black  v.  The  Continental  Bank  arose  out  of  exten- 
sive forgeries  committed  by  one  Eoss,  who  fled  to  Brazil  with 
$100,000  in  gold,  and  was  never  captured.  He  obtained  $60,000 
from  Mr.  Black  on  a  certified  check,  which  the  bank  declared  to 
be  a  forgery.  On  the  first  trial,  ten  of  the  jury  favored  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  believing  the  certification  to  be  genuine.  After 
this.  Shearman  &  Sterling  were  substituted  as  attorneys  and 
counsel  for  the  defendant.  The  second  trial  (before  Van  Brunt, 
J. )  was  hotly  contested,  and  many  new  scientific  tests  were  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  which  won  the  verdict. 

Mr.  Shearman  still  continues  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession,  being  yet  a  comparatively  young  man.  There  are 
other  lawyers  in  Brooklyn  who  have  doubtless  tried  more  eases 
in  the  courts  than  he  has ;  but  it  is  well  understood  that  his 
business  out  of  court,  or  "chamber  business,"  as  it  is  called, 
has  largely  increased  in  recent  years,  and  that  in  substantial 
value  it  exceeds  that  of  any  other  lawyer  residing  in  Brooklyn. 
His  connection  with  cases  which  have  attracted  so  large  a  share 
of  public  attention  and  newspaper  controversy  has  made  his 
name  more  widely  known  than  that  of  almost  any  other  Brook- 
lyn lawyer. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Shearman  has  always  been  a  Eepublican,  hav- 
ing been  ono  of  the  young  men  who  came  of  age  when  that 
party  was  formed,  and  so  cast  their  first  votes  for  its  first  can- 
didate, Fremont,  and  having  voted  for  every  Eepublican  Presi- 
dent since.  Originally,  he  was  a  decided  protectionist ;  but  he 
changed  his  views  upon  this  point  about  twenty  years  ago,  as 
the  result  of  more  careful  study,  and  has  ever  since  been  a 
believer  in  free  trade.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  has  done 
more  to  forward  its  interests,  and  to  diffuse  a  better  under- 
standing of  it  among  the  community,  than  Mr.  Shearman. 
With  an  ardor  and  force  peculiarly  his  own,  and  with  a  most 
earnest  conviction  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
country  from  a  free  trade  system,  he  has  unflinchingly  advo- 
cated its  adoption.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  slavery,  the  war  and  the  currency  were,  however, 
more  important  than  the  issue  of  free  trade,  he  took  no  part  in 
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bringing  it  into  politics,  until  after  the  Presidential  election  of 
iB«0  Since  that  period  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  and 
energy,  outside  of  his  professionta  engagements,  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  free  trade  movement.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  Brooklyn  Revenue  Keform  Club,  which  has  become  famous 
throughout  the  country  as  the  first  organization  which  opened 
platform  for  the  free  discussion  of  the  great  economic  issues 
of  the  day,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  advocacy  of  one  side 
01  the  other  exclusively.  As  chairman  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee he  has  superintended  all  its  work.  He  has  also  had  a 
larger  share  than  any  other  Eastern  man  in  organizing  the  free 
trade  movement  in  Iowa,  where  it  has  made  a  progress  so  re- 
markable as  to  have  attracted  general  interest,  the  revenue  re- 
formers having  gained  four  or  five  members  of  Congress  in  that 

State. 

Mr.  Shearman  represents  the  most  advanced  views  on  this  sub- 
ieot  being  an  advocate  of  absolute,  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional free  trade,  with  the  repeal  of  all  tariffs  and  all  methods  of 
indirect  taxation.  Of  course,  these  extreme  views  are  accepted 
hy  only  a  small  minority  of  the  people  at  present;  but  as  Mr. 
Shearman  always  declined  oflfice  when  among  the  majority,  he 
is  probably  not  concerned  to  find  himself  in  a  minority.  But  he  is 
also  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  ready  to  accept  whatever  conces- 
sions he  can  secure.  He  has,  therefore,  been  able  to  exert  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  course  of  economic  discussion;  and 
he  was  selected  by  the  principal  free  trade  societies  of  the  country 
as  the  leading  representative  of  the  cause  before  Congress  on  the 
hearings  lately  given  upon  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
He  has  made  numerous  speeches  on  this  subject,  not  only  in 
Broooklyn,  but  also  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  State  and  in 
Michigan  and  Iowa. 

In  two  respects,  Mr.  Shearman  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
marked  change  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions.  He  was 
the  first  speaker  who  analyzed  the  effects  of  the  tariff,  so  as  to 
show  the  relative  burdens  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  under  it. 
The  broad  general  statement,  that  tariffs  pressed  more  severely 
upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich,  had  of  course  been  made  a 
thousand  times;  but  the  exact  manner  and  proportion  had 
never,  we  believe,  been  stated  prior  to  Mr.  Shearman's  address 
before  the  Revenue  Reform  Club  in  1882,  when  he  put  it  in 
substance  as  follows  : 

"  All  indirect  taxes  impose  a  burden  which  is  heavy  or  light, 
exactly  as  personal  or  family  expenses  are  heavy  or  light.  The 
man  whose  income  is  $100,000  a  year,  and  spends  only  $10,000, 
will  not  pay  one  penny  more  under  indirect  taxation  than  the 
man  whoseiuoome  is  $10,000,  but  who  spends  it  all.  All  the  taxa- 
tion imposed  forthePederal  Government  is  indirect,  and  a  large 
part  of  local  taxation  is  really  indirect,  although  usually  sup- 
posed not  to  be.  The  annual  taxation  of  this  country  is 
$700,000,000  ;  while  the  extra  cost  of  goods  caused  by  the  pro- 
tective features  of  the  tariff  and  by  the  necessary  profits  paid 
to  dealers  on  the  amount  advanced  by  them,  for  duties  or  high 
prices  caused  by  duties,  must  amount  to  fully  $800,000,000 
more.  The  entire  income  of  our  people  is  about  $7,500,000,000, 
making  the  annual  burden  upon  incomes,  as  a  consequence  of 
taxation,  about  20  per  cent. 

But  taxation  cannot  be  paid  out  of  anything  except  savings  ; 
and  the  savings  of  the  great  mass  of  men  whose  incomes  are  small, 
are  necessarily  much  smaller,  even  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
comes, than  the  possible  savings  of  the  wealthiest  classes, 
inus  a  man  with  an  income  of  $100,000  per  annum  can  live  in 
taury  and  yet  save  nine-tenths  of  his  income.  But  the  man 
who  earns  only  $300  per  annum  finds  it  almost  impossible,  even 
apartfrom  taxation,  to  save  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  his  income. 
A  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  expenditures  of  the  former  would 
taerefore  amount  to  only  two  per  cent,  of  his  savings,  while 
a  like  lax  on  the  expenditures  of  the  latter  would  exhaust  80 
per  cent  of  his  savings. 

oMSf^i^^^  ^^^  number  of  persons  engaged  in  daily  business 
Sinn,  £'  •  ^''^  tlie  annual  income  of  14,000,000  as  less  than 
»1U0  (which  the  census  shows  it  to  be),  and  assuming  that  all 
Classes  would  save  the  money  now  paid  by  them  in  taxes,  if 
none  were  levied,  the  figures  show  that  the  annual  savings  of 
»rilL^nJ?«®n7°"^^  ^^  "^^"^  $2,200,000,000,  and  that  more  than 
w,*uu,uuo,000  of  this  amount  would  be  saved  by  the  vast  mass 


of  persons  whose  incomes  are  less  than  $400  a  year.  But  our 
system  of  indirect  taxation  bears  so  heavily  upon  the  poor,  that 
the  annual  savings  of  the  14,000,000  persons  with  small  in- 
comes are  reduced  to  $280,000,000,  while  the  annual  savings  of 
the  1,000,000  persons  receiving  larger  incomes  are  reduced  to 
$485,000,000.  Thus,  while  under  a  system  of  equal  taxation  the 
small  farmers  and  mechanics  would  secure  a  constantly  increas- 
ing share  of  the  national  w  ealth,  the  effect  of  indirect  taxation 
is  to  reverse  this  result,  and  to  concentrate  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  people." 

He  was  also  among  the  first  who  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
public  mind  with  a  belief  that  protection  did  not  increase  the 
nominal  amount  of  wages;  the  general  opinion,  even  among 
free-traders,  having  been  that  wages  were  increased  by  protec- 
tion in  nominal  amount,  although  diminished  in  purchasing 
power.  He  insisted  that  wages  must  necessarily  advance  under 
free  trade,  and  that  their  natural  tendency  to  rise  is  retarded 
by  all  protective  tariffs.  His  reasoning  appears  in  this  extract  from 
his  address  to  the  Congressional  Committee,  in  February,  1884 : 

"Assuming  that  the  average  rate  of  manufacturers'  profit  in 
1880  was  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  expended,  the  census 
shows  the  following  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  different 
elements  of  the  average  cost  of  each  $100  worth  of  manufactures 
in  1880: 

COST  TJKDEB  PKOTECTION. 

Materials $63  21 

Wages ._■ .  17  65 

Rents,  repairs,  insurance,  interest,  &c .'. .  10  00 

Vrofit,  10  per  cent,  on  outlay 9  14 

$100  00 

A  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  finished  articles 
would  increase  the  demand  at  home  by  at  least  25  per  cent.,  as 
the  goods  would  come  within  the  reach  of  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  community — by  a  well-known  law  of  trade,  that 
there  are  at  least  four  persons"who  can  afford  to  buy  an  article 
at  one  dollar  to  one  who  can  buy  it  at  two  dollars. 

Now,  the  rate  of  wages  depends  upon  the  demand  for  work- 
men; and  this  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  not  upon  the  profit  made.  If  more  goods  are  sold,  wages 
must  rise.  If  fewer  goods  are  sold,  even  at  a  larger  profit, 
wages  must  fall.  Therelore,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  goods  manufactured,  even  though  the  goods  are  sold 
at  cheaper  rates,  must  compel  the  employment  of  25  per  cent, 
more  workmen,  and  thus  raise  wages  25  per  cent. 

Under  absolute  free  trade,  therefore,  there  would  be  a 
decline  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  15  per 
cent,  in  the  collective  cost  of  rent,  repairs,  insurance,  interest, 
&c.,  an  increase  of  over  25  pei  cent,  in  the  amount  of  goods  sold, 
and  a  consequent  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  wages,  without  any 
reduction  in  the  manufacturers'  rate  of  profits.  The  result 
would  be  as  follows: 

COST   UNDER  FREE   TRADE. 

Materials *^7  41 

Wages 22  06 

Rent,  repairs,  &c °°^ 

Profit  (10  per  cent.) '_°^ 

Total $85  77 

The  correctness  of  this  theory  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
these  United  States.  A  high  tariff  was  imposed  in  1816,  a 
higher  one  in  1824,  and  a  still  higher  one  in  1828.  No  speech 
in  Congress  has  been  found  by  us,  and  no  protectionist  book  or 
pamphlet,  dating  prior  to  1842,  in  which  it  was  even  claimed 
that  wages  advanced  under  any  of  these  tariffs.  _  On  the  con- 
trary a  tract  issued  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  states  that 
in  1829  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  were  $7  to  $10  a  month  with 
board,  and  those  of  mechanics  50  cents  to  $1  a  day  without 
board  The  same  tract  quotes  the  late  Vice-President  Wils(  n  to 
prove'that,  in  1832  and  1833,  under  the  highest  tariff  ever  known 
in  this  country,  he  worked  from  daylight  until  dark,  at  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  for  $6  a  month;  that  the  highest  wages 
naid  even  in  harvest  time,  were  50  to  66  cents  a  day,  and  that 
the  best  wages  paid  to  bright  women  for  housework  and  weaving 
were  50  to  66  cents  a  week.  ■     t,i,-i  j  i   v.- 

On  October  2,  1819,  a  protectionist  meeting  m  Philadelphia 
issued  a  report  upon  manufactures  and  wages,  in  which  the 
average  wages  paid  to  mechanics  were  given  at  one  dollar  a  day. 
Yet  Ifter  nine  years  of  the  highest  protection,  mechanics 
wages  were,  as  already  shown,  less  than  one  dollar  a  day. 
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In  1842,  a  strongly  protectionist  committee  of  Congress 
examined  witnesses  on  this  subject;  and  their  report  showed 
that  in  the  iron  manufacture  there  had  been  no  advance  in 
wages  since  1828;  and  the  average  rate  for  unskilled  labor 
generally  was  stated  at  75  cents  a  day.  In  1845,  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  to  report  upon 
wages  under  'the  beneficent  tariff  of  '42.'  Many  reports  were 
sent  into  the  Treasury  Department.  Not  one  of  them  claimed 
to  have  increased  the  rate  of  wages  under  that  tariff;  while 
several  admitted  that  they  had  cut  down  wages.  The  usual 
rate  of  wages  for  labor  in  iron  furnaces  and  foundries  was 
stated  at  87  cents;  and  no  ordinary  workman,  even  in  that 
exhausting  business,  was  reported  at  over  $1  a  day. 

The  tariff  of  1846  was  passed,  reducing  duties  about  one-third. 
Wages  began  to  rise  everywhere,  and  in  all  departments  of 
business.  Farming  wages,  which  had  fallen  to  between  $5  and 
$10  a  month,  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  rose  to  $12  and  $16.  Manu- 
facturing wages  advanced  even  before  the  census  of  1850;  and 
the  advance  from  1850  to  1860  is  a  matter  of  record,  amounting 
to  17  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  the  iron  trade  was  even 
greater  than  this. 

Thus  we  find  that,  down  to  1860,  the  only  advances  in  wages 
occurred  under  the  reduction  of  the  tarilf,  and  that  under  high 
tariffs  wages  had  remained  stationary  or  declined. 

During  the  late  war,  however,  wages  were  largely  advanced  in 
nominal  value;  and  this  is  the  period  to  which  protectionists  now 
triumphantly  refer.  But,  stated  in  gold,  the  average  wages  were, 
in  1850,  $247;  in  1860,  $289;  in  1870,  $302;  in  1880,  $346.  In 
purchasing  power,  the  wages  of  1870  were  worth  only  $242,  com- 
pared with  $289  in  1860.  But  let  us  come  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  wages  have  been  cut  down 
20  to  30  per  cent,  since  1880.  Take  the  average  reduction  at  25 
per  cent,  as  a  medium  rate,  and  wages  are  only  $259,  being  less 
to-day  than  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  lowest  tariff  known 
since  1812.  Can  any  further  demonstration  be  needed  that  every 
step  towards  protection  depresses  wages,  while  every  step  towards 
free  trade  raises  them  ?' 

AVe  do  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  reasoning  upon 
either  of  these  points  is  correct;  our  purpose  being  simply  to 
show  Mr.  Shearman's  views  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  ex- 
pression of  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  analysis  which  he  made 
of  the  relative  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  the  savings  of  the  few 
wealthy  men  and  the  vast  mass  of  persons  with  small  incomes, 
has  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  that  the  idea  is  now 
found  in  many  Congressional  speeches  and  in  most  of  the 
popular  arguments  upon  this  question.  So  the  whole  tone  of 
the  advocates  of  free  trade,  upon  the  wages  question,  has 
changed.  They  have  assumed  an  aggressive  position  on  this 
point,  and  their  argument  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  was 
only  four  or  five  years  ago— no  longer  admitting  that  wages  are 
in  any  sense  raised  by  protection,  but  insisting  that  they  are 
cut  down  by  it. 

Mr.  Shearman's  interest  in  these  and  similar  questions  has  no 
element  of  personal  ambition  in  it.  He  knows  very  well  that 
his  views  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  aims  of  any  existing 
political  party ;  hedoesnot  seek  to  make  them  so ;  and  he  takes 
pains  to  emphasize  the  points  of  difference  between  his  ideas 
and  those  of  professional  politicians.  He  knows  how  little  can 
be  accomplished  by  any  one  man  in  actual  legislation,  an  d  pre. 
fers  to  influence  it  from  without,  rather  than  to  conceal  the  least 
principle  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  shape  it  from  within. 

The  old-fashioned  house  on  Columbia  Heights  in  which  Mr. 
Shearman  lives,  is  one  of  peculiar  historic  interest  to  a  lawyer, 
having  been  the  residence  of  Judge  Eadcliff  until  his  death, 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  It  was  the  injury  done  to  these  premises 
by  the  opening  of  Furman  street,  in  1838,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
cases,  famous  among  lawyers,  Re  Farman  St.  (17  Wend.,  649), 
and  Badclxffy.  Brooklyn  (4  N.  Y.,  195),  in  which  the  rule  that  no 
compensation  can  be  recovered  for  damage  incidental  to  a  pub- 
lic work  was  first  authoritatively  decided  in  this  State.  The 
latter  is  the  leading  case  on  this  point,  and  has  been  followed 
by  the  courts  all  over  the  Union.     (See  Important  Trials.) 

The  case  of  Furman  Hi.,  which  was  fiercely  but  unsuccess- 
fully contested  by  Judge  Eadcliff  in  his  lifetime,  shows  more 
plainly  than  the  other  the  great  injury  which  he  suffered  from 
the  premature  opening  of  the  street,  under  the  influence  of  the 


speculative  mania  of  1836,  when  real  estate  in  Brooklyn  was  in- 
flated to  prices  which  in  some  instances  have  never  since  been 
reached.  All  the  natural  beauty  of  Brooklyn  Heights  was 
sacrificed  to  the  absurd  expectation  of  an  immediate  rush  of 
commerce  to  Furman  street,  making  lots  on  the  land  side  very 
valuable;  an  expectation  which  even  yet  has  not  been  realized, 
and  probably  never  will  be. 


BENJAMIN  VAUGHAN  ABBOTT. 

Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass. ,  June  4, 
1830.  His  father  was  Jacob  Abbott,  distinguished  as  a  writer  of 
the  "  Young  Kollo"  books,  "Young  Christian,"  and  other  well- 
known  valuable  works.  The  talents  of  this  estimable  man  seem 
to  have  descended  as  an  inheritance  to  his  son.  He  married 
Harriet  Vaughan,  daughter  of  Charles  Vaughan,  an  eminent  citi- 
zen of  Hallowell,  Me.  Both  the  Vaughans  and  Abbotts  are  old, 
prominent  and  highly  respected  New  England  families. 

Young  Abbott's  boyhood  was  passed  in  Farmingtou,  Maine; 
he  attended  the  schools  at  that  place,  and  gave  evidence  of  the 
scholarly  traits  which  have  distinguished  him  in  his  maturer 
years. 

Early  in  1844,  he  lost  his  admirable  and  greatly  beloved 
mother,  and  soon  after  that  event  his  father  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  young  Abbott  at  an  early  period  in  his  life  be- 
came a  resident  of  the  metropolis.  He  became  a  student  in  the 
Grammar  School  of  the  New  York  University,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  under-graduate  course.  Thus  prepared,  he  entered 
the  New  York  University,  from  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1850. 

As  his  views  were  early  turned  toward  the  legal  profession, 
immediately  after  graduating,  he  entered  Cambridge  Law  School, 
spending  one  year  in  that  celebrated  seminary  in  the  diligent 
study  of  law.  Leaving  Cambridge,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
office  of  Richard  M.  Blatchford  and  John  P.  Crosby,  where  he 
completed  his  legal  studies,  and  in  November,  1852,  took  his 
degree  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor-atlaw,  beginning  his  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Abbott  was  united  by  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Titcomb,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Titcomb,  of  Farmington,  Me., 
distinguished  as  a  pioneer  in  the  early  Anti-Slavery  and  Kepubli- 
can  parties  of  that  State.  Miss  Titcomb,  now  Mrs.  Abbott,  is  a 
grand-daughter  of  Stephen  Titcomb,  the  first  settler  of  the  town 
of  Farmington. 

Mr.  Abbott's  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  eminently 
successful,  and  he  pursued  it  actively  for  fifteen  years,  as  the 
senior  member  of  the  distinguished  firm  of  Abbott  &  Brothers. 

He  early  evinced  marked  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  his  pen  has 
been  directed  to  works  connected  with  his  profession,  and  he 
has  attained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
successful  and  useful  of  American  legal  writers.  Perhaps  the 
legal  profession,  and  we  may  say  the  judiciary,  are  quite  as 
much  indebted  to  him  for  works  that  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  legal  learning  as  to  any  other  living  author. 

One  of  his  characteristics  is  unwearied  industry;  while  at  the 
head  of  a  prominent  legal  firm,  his  time  largely  occupied  with 
an  extensive  practice,  he  found  leisure  to  devote  to  the  congenial 
labors  of  an  author. 

He  had  been  in  practice  but  a  short  time  when  he  published, 
his  work  on  the  Admiralty  Decisions  of  Judge  Belts,  then  United 
States  District  Judge  of  the  Southern  District  of  N.  Y.,  includ- 
ing what  is  now  the  Eastern  District.  This  work  was  soon 
followed  by  a  New  York  Digest,  in  which  he  devised  several 
features,  then  new  in  such  works,  but  widely  approved  and 
republished  since.  In  the  writing  of  this  extensive  and  valuable 
work,  his  brother  was  associated  with  him.  Abbott's  Digest  is 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  works  of  that  kind  now 
extant.  After  the  appearance  of  this  work  Mr.  Abbott's  talents 
and  learning  were  directed  almost  solely  to  the  pursuits  of  legal 
authorship. 
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In  recognition  of  his  abilities,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Code  Commissioners,  and  personally  drafted, 
under  general  directions  of  the  board,  the  report  of  a  Penal  Code 
Bubmitted  to  the  Legislature  in  1865,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  present  Penal  Code. 

Continuing  his  labors,  he  published  several  other  works  in 
BucoeBsion,  most  prominent  of  which  were  a  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  Corporations,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  United  States  Courts  and 
their  Practice.  These  works  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
profession  throughout  the  republic,  and  gave  their  author  a  na- 
tional reputation.  Such  was  the  prominence  they  gave  him  that, 
in  1870,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
a  ciroumstanoe  connected  with  this  appointment  that  happily 
illustrates  the  practical  ability  of  Mr.  Abbott.  A  commission 
had  been  previously  appointed,  composed  of  distinguished  law- 
yets,  but  who  had  accomplished  very  little  in  the  work  commit- 
ted to  them.  Mr.  Abbott  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
with  such  energy,  learning  and  success,  that  he  soon  became  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  friends  of  the  revision  for  the  rapid 
prosecution  of  large,  laborious  and  complex  compilations, 
committed  to  the  new  commission.  Their  expectations  were  not 
disappointed.  His  great  industry  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  toil,  and  he  applied  himself  with  unremitting  per- 
severance to  every  minute  portion  of  his  duty  with  great  energy 
and  success.  The  entire  body  of  the  statute  laws  of  the  United 
States  was  examined,  clause  by  clause;  its  unimportant  parts  re- 
written and  embodied  in  one  volume,  within  the  ttree  years 
allowed  the  commissioners  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

These  statutes  had  been  printed  without  regard  to  order,  about 
as  they  were  passed,  chronologically,  with  very  little  system  of  ar- 
rangement. There  was  a  great  variety  of  subj  ects,  and  enactments 
on  the  same  subject  dispersed  over  an  immense  extent.  Many 
of  these  statutes  were  temporary  in  their  nature ;  many  of  them 
were  partially  or  wholly  repealed,  some  by  express  enactment, 
others  only  inferentially;  so  that  it  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty 
to  discover  what  provisions  were  in  force  and  what  had  been 
modified  or  repealed. 

Like  Justinian,  the  commissioners  undertook  the  great  work 
of  methodizing  voluminous  laws  scattered  through  so  many 
volumes,  that  they  might  well  be  compared  to  the  "load  of 
many  camels." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  immense  was  the  labor  performed.  It 
facilitated  many  of  the  operations  of  law,  and  reduced  the 
Federal  statutes  to  a  practical  system. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  work,  Mr.  Abbott  was  en- 
gaged by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  to  revise  and  edit  a  consolidated 
edition  of  the  United  States  Digest,  which  task,  together  with 
annual  volumes  for  the  current  years— twenty-three  in  all— was 
completed  during  the  four  or  five  years  following  the  revision  of 
the  United  States  statutes.  The  great  labor  and  responsibility 
which  this  work  demanded,  and  its  vast  importance,  will  be 
more  fully  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  last 
%  years  have  added  more  reports  of  decided  cases  in  the 
United  States  than  can  be  found  in  several  preceding  genera- 
rations.  The  difficulty  in  discovering  what  was  good  law  in 
tliis  vast  agglomeration  was  felt  by  the  experienced  lawyer 
and  the  judge,  weighing  with  tenfold  force  upon  the  student. 
No  power  of  assimilation  could  keep  pace  with  such  rapid 
production  of  precedent.  The  area  of  the  law  was  a  tangled 
thicket,  requiring  the  application  of  unceasing  energy  and 
industry  to  collect  cases  in  point,  and  to  bring  anything  like 
order  out  of  the  confusion. 

fWhatever  tends  to  simplify  the  law,  whatever  renders  it 
Mgnizable  and  easy  of  access,  tends  also  to  diminish  the  heavy 
tees,  the  vexatious  delays  and  repeated  miscarriages  which  are 
so  often  complained  of.  Mr.  Abbott's  United  States  Digest,  and 
ve  may  say  his  Digest  of  our  State  Reports,  with  their  admir- 
analysis,  methodical  arrangement,  and  their  plenary  syl- 


labus,  have  done  much  to  simplify  both  the  Federal  and  State 
laws.  That  which  is  settled  and  proclaimed  as  authority,  and 
which  had  to  be  worked  out  by  turning  the  pages  of  hundreds 
of  volumes,  has,  by  these  Digests,  been  worked  out  and  system- 
atized so  that  each  authority  is  easy  of  access  and  ready  for  use. 

A  Law  Dictionary,  in  two  volumes,  on  a  new  plan,  followed 
this  last  digest ;  Vol.  1  of  a  National  Digest,  to  be  completed  in 
four  or  five  volumes,  is  (at  the  date  of  this  writing)  on  the  eve 
of  publication;  it  gives  in  one  view  the  statutory  and  judicial 
law  of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Abbott  has  also  written 
a  popular  volume  of  explanations  of  legal  subjects,  entitled 
"Judge  and  Jury,"  and  a  school  book  or  volume  for  youth, 
entitled  "Traveling  Law  School,"  explaining  the  theory  of 
American  government  and  law  to  the  young.  He  has  also 
written  a  great  number  of  contributions,  mostly  on  legal  sub- 
jects, for  periodicals. 

From  what  we  have  seen,  the  question  may  well  be  asked:  Can 
a  more  active,  energetic,  able  and  useful  pen  be  found  than  that 
of  Mr.  Abbott's  ? 

No  class  of  men  more  fully  appreciates  this  language  of 
the  elegant  Itoman  scholar,  "  Mira  quwdam  in  cognoscendo 
suavitas  et  deledatio,"  than  lawyers;  no  lawyer  has  reason  to 
understand  this  more  fully  than  Mr.  Abbott ;  and  no  writer  has 
rendered  the  task  of  acquiring  legal  knowledge,  and  of  adapting 
it  to  practice,  more  easy  and  pleasant  than  he.  He  is  plain, 
easy,  compact,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  luminous.  "  The 
action  of  his  mind  is  always  to  discover  how  much  he  can 
prune,  and  brush  away  of  that  which  is  extrinsic,  and  to  reduce 
adverse  matter  to  its  least  practical  dimensions."  Not  an  idea 
is  excluded  which  can  promote  his  object ;  everything  is  there, 
but  in  the  narrowest  compass.  As  was  said  of  another  :  "He 
has  given  us  the  best  specimens  in  our  language  of  that  rich 
economy  of  expression  which  was  so  much  studied  by  the  writers 
of  antiquity."  His  books  are  found  in  nearly  every  law  library 
in  the  nation. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn, 
and  he  has  lived  there  most  of  the  years  of  his  married  life. 
Absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  with  the  subjects  of 
his  pen,  in  the  retiracy  of  his  study,  he  has  taken  little  part  in 
the  local  affairs  of  the  city.  Much  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in 
other  cities,  to  which  his  engagements  as  an  author  have  drawn 
him. 

His  family  consists  of  a  wife,  a  son— Arthur  Vaughan  Abbott,  a 
civil  engineer,  who  is  professionally  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge— and  a  daughter. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Abbott  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  works  which  are  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  profes- 
sion and  public,  and  which  will  add  new  honors  to  the  many 
that  he  so  deservedly  enjoys. 


DANIEL   P.   BARNARD. 

Daniel  P.  Baknabd  was  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  December 
23d,  1812.  His  parents  were  Timothy  and  Mary  Barnard.  His 
ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  were  the  first  settlers  of  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Paddock,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  educated  partly  at  Hudson  and  partly  at 
Baltimore,  under  private  tutors.  He  studied  his  profession  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  with  Judge  William  L.  Marshall;  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  July,  1836,  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1839  removed  to 
Brooklyn  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  where 
he  has  continued  ever  since. 

Mr.  Barnard  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  real  estate  law- 
yers at  the  Kings  County  Bar.  His  knowledge  of  titles  to  the 
real  estate  of  the  county  is  very  great,  and  has  been  gamed  by 
the  most  intimate  and  thorough  examination  through  the  course 
of  forty  years.    He  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  profes- 
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sion,  never  holding  any  office  except  by  election  to  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore  in  1838,  and  to  the  Common  Council  of 
Brooklyn  in  1854^55.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  President  of  the 
Common  Council.  He  represented  the  County  of  Kings  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  this  State  in  1867,  proving  to  be  an 
able,  effective  and  influential  member  of  that  body. 


ABRAHAM    H.   DAILEY. 

Abkaham  H.  Datt.ky  was  bom  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  October  31st,  1831.  His  father  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Fishkill,  N.  T.  He  is  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  German  ex- 
traction. 

He  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  college,  but  a  severe  and 
protracted  illness  prevented  this.  After  his  recovery  he  decided 
to  commence  the  study  of  law.  Accordingly  he  entered  the 
office  of  ex-Gov.  George  N.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  where  he 
studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1855  at  Lenox, 
Berkshire  County,  Mass.  After  practicing  for  awhile  in  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  he  removed,  in  1858,  to  New  York,  where  he 
has  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  great  success 
down  to  the  present  time. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Fourth  District  Court, 
Brooklyn,  for  the  term  of  four  years;  but  the  duties  of  a  large 
practice  compelled  him  to  resign. 

In  1871  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  District 
Attorney  of  Kings  County,  but  was  declared  defeated  by  Mr. 
Winchester  Britton.  Four  years  later,  in  the  fall  of  1875,  he 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Surrogate  of  Kings  County  by 
the  Democrats,  but  his  opponent,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Livingston,  was 
declared  elected.  Mr.  Dailey  brought  an  action  to  oust  him,  and 
obtained  a  judgment  of  ouster  May  12th,  1877,  and  took  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  office,  holding  it  for  about  three  years. 
On  appeal  to  the  General  Term,  this  judgment  was  reversed  and 
a  new  trial  ordered.  The  judgment  granting  a  new  trial  gave 
llr.  Livingston  the  office  while  it  was  pending.  This  brought 
the  contestants  to  a  mutual  agreement,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  action  was  discontinued,  without  costs.  Mr.  Dailey  surren- 
dered aU  claim  to  the  office.  He  is  an  advocate  of  brilliancy  and 
distinction,  controlling  a  large  and  highly  respectable  legal 
business. 


WILLIAM   C.   DE  WITT. 

Mb.  De  Witt  occupies  a  very  prominent  position  as  a  lawyer; 
eminent  for  his  legal  learning,  for  his  endowments  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  for  his  accomplishments  as  a  writer.  His  taste  has 
been  formed  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  classics  and  by  perusing 
the  best  English  writers. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  education  of  a  lawyer  demands 
something  more  than  a  mere  nominal  knowledge  of  law,  unac- 
companied by  any  other  knowledge;  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences  and  an  enlarged  and  refined  literary  taste  produces  the 
same  effect  upon  the  mental  structure  as  does  that  architecture 
which  at  once  strengthens  and  embellishes  an  edifice;  that 
administrative  abilities  and  dialectic  skill  may  meet  in  one 
mind. 

Mr.  De  Witt  belongs  to  that  large  class  of  lawyers  whose  lives 
and  practice  render  the  legal  really  a  learned  profession,  instead 
of  a  system  of  empiricism. 

In  the  midst  of  his  engrossing  legal  career  he  has  found 
time  to  indulge  his  literary  tastes,  and  by  submitting  to  laborious 
and  persevering  study,  he  has  not  only  enlarged  his  legal  learn- 
ing, but  has  enriched  his  mind  with  many  other  useful  acquire- 
ments; so  that  at  the  Bar,  on  the  platform,  as  a  political  or 
literary  speaker,  he  always  commands  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tion, leaving  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  something  to  remember 
and  to  reflect  upon  long  after  his  address  is  ended. 


We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  De  Witt  as  a  writer;  perhaps  this  is 
unnecessary,  for  his  written  productions  speak  for  themselves, 
and  are  the  beat  evidence  of  the  ability  with  which  he  wields 
the  pen,  and  because  he  has  no  aspirations  as  a  professional 
writer,  and  never  resorts  to  the  pen  except  in  those  interims  of 
legal  labor  which  sometimes  permit  him  to  do  so. 

In  1881  he  published  a  charming  little  volume,  containing 
some  of  his  speeches  and  writings,  which  he  modestly  but  ap- 
propriately entitles  "  Driflwood  from  out  the  Carrent  of  a  Busy 
Life." 

There  is  much  in  this  work  which  blends  instruction  with 
delight;  the  style  is  succinct  and  animated;  there  is  a  glow  and 
force  in  all  he  says,  and  a  reach  of  thought  and  reflection  which 
renders  it  a  valuable  and  instructive  companion.  The  hook 
opens  with  an  oration  delivered  by  him  in  the  Brooklyn  InslUute, 
February  22d,  1874,  in  which  he  selected  "Madison  and  Burr" 
as  his  subject.  This  production  was  justly  and  highly  com- 
mended for  its  literary  beauty  and,  for  its  philosophic  analysis 
of  the  character  of  the  two  great  men  whose  lives  and  careers  he 
considered.  H  we  should  venture  a  criticism  it  would  be,  that 
Mr.  De  Witt,  with  all  his  originality,  adopts  the  custom  of  all 
speakers  and  writers,  that  of  exalting  Hamilton  above  a  fault 
and  lowering  Burr  below  the  virtues  which  were  really  his  due. 
But  his  conception  of  the  character  and  career  of  Madison  has  • 
the  undoubted  merit  of  truth  to  history,  and  of  being  a  faithful 
mental  portrait  of  that  great  statesman. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Madison  and  his  efforts  in  establishing  the 
Constitution,  Mr.  De  Witt  says:  "No  man  equaled  him  in  in- 
dustry and  attention  to  his  duties.  He  bore  his  part  in  every 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  so  minute  and  careful  were  his 
minutes  of  the  proceedings,  that,  after  his  death,  Congress  pur- 
chased his  records,  as  essential  to  history.  He  was  one  of  the 
master-builders  of  the  Constitution;  and  if  his  speeches  and 
reports  in  the  Convention  where  it  was  adopted  stood  alone,  he 
would  still  be  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men." 

In  contrasting  Burr  with  Madison,  he  says:  "  The  contrast 
between  the  leading  features  of  these  two  characters,  that  of 
Burr  and  that  of  Madison,  is  too  bold  and  striking  to  require 
express  delineation.  Burr  took  his  inspirations  from  the  phan- 
toms of  chivalry;  Madison  drew  his  from  the  fountains  of  truth. 
Burr  followed  the  instincts  of  his  ambition  and  yielded  to  the 
seductions  of  his  passions;  Madison  never  betrayed  the  teach- 
ings of  his  conscience,  or  forsook  his  loyalty  to  his  soul.  Burr 
loved  the  arts  of  war;  Madison  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace. 
Burr  was  an  adroit  politician;  Madison  a  profound  statesman. 
Burr  practiced  law  by  the  exercise  of  his  wits;  Madison  studied 
it  from  a  love  of  science." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive  departments  of  the  volume 
to  which  we  have  aUuded,  is  Mr.  De  Witt's  address  on  John 
Howard  Payne,  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  that 
illustrious  poet^  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  September  27, 
1873. 

A  distinguished  jurist  of  Brooklyn  has  said,  that  -Bome  por- 
tions of  this  address  rival  anything  found  in  the  EngUsh 
language."  And  his  remarks  are  just;  no  man  is  more  capable 
of  weighing  in  the  balance  the  productions  of  genius  than 
•loseph  Neilson;  for  it  was  he  who  made  the  remark  we  have 
quoted. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Payne's  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the  speaker 
said  :  "  It  is  remarkable  neither  for  elegance  of  diction  nor 
harmony  of  numbers.  But  it  has  crowded  into  a  few  lines 
every  thought  and  sentiment  and  scene  of  its  blessed  subject. 

"  '  The  lowly  thatched  cottage,'  the  '  singing  birds,  the  nai- 
lowing  charms  from  above,'  and  the  •  peace  of  m"i<i''/"^',*f,^ 
all.'  It  is  full  of  the  frait  and  essence  of  its  tlien^e.  Tetmust  tms 
poem  have  slept  the  sleep  of  the  forgotten  and  the  lost,  had  it  goi 
no  better  succor  than  the  printer's  ink  and  the  inquinng  eye  oi 
the  scholar.  It  wanted  the  tune  which  was  to  hum  it/^.^/^J"; 
the  English  language  was  or  should  be  spoken.-   Musio  waa 
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needed,  and  music  came.  As  when  .some  parent  bird  on  lofty 
pinions'  circling  above  his  eyrie,  seeing  his  young  prepared  to 
Jy  yet  fearful  of  the  elements,  descends,  and,  bearing  the  fledg- 
lin'e  forth  to  mid  heaven,  puts  him  on  his  experimental  voyage 
thwugli  the  air  ;  so  music  came  to  this  rich  germ  of  poetic  senti- 
ment, and,  up-bearing  it  upon  the  cloud  of  melody,  in  which  it 
has  ever  since  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being,  sent  it  chant- 
ing and  singing  forever  and  forever  through  the  world." 

I'EobertBurns  "  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Mr.  DeWitt, 
delivered  at  Eckford  Hall,  Brooklyn,  January  27th,  1879.  The 
occasion  was  a  banquet  given  in  celebration  of  the  120th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Burns,  in  response  to  the  toast  "  The 
Genius  of  Burns.'  That  Mr.  De  Witt  has  a  lively  appreciation 
of  the  inner  life  of  this  great  poet  of  nature  in  seen  from  the 
whole  of  the  address  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  following 
extract  from  it  will  always  find  a  ready  response  not  only  in  the 
hearts  of  his  own  countrymen,  butinthe  hearts  of  the  thousands 
in  all  countries,  who  love  Eobert  Burns  for  what  he  has  written. 

"Scotchmen !  His  genius  is  your  living  voice  in  the  world. 
It  has  transformed  your  ancient  dialect  into  music ;  it  has  given 
utterance  to  every  sentiment  of  your  heart;  it  has  painted  the 
peculiar  scenery  of  your  native  land.  Eobert  Burns  comes  to 
you  not  from  out  castle  walls,  or  through  long  lines  of  lordly 
ancestry.  He  is  your  peasant  poet;  the  bright  consummate 
flower  of  the  democracy  of  Scotland;  he  belongs  only  to  the 
aristocracy  of  individual  merits,  and  although  the  choicest 
marble  wrought  by  living  hands  surmounts  his  last  resting 
place,  his  only  throne  is  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men.  His 
songs  are  sung  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
They  are  sung  by  sailors  on  ships'  decks,  in  the  starlight,  on 
every  sea.  They  resound  with  the  violin  of  the  pioneer  in  the 
distant  woods  of  the  Kedman,  as  they  mingle  with  the  nurse's 
lullaby  in  the  homes  of  the  forests  of  our  own  romantic  North." 

The  contents  of  his  book  are  divided  into  four  departments  : 
Literary,  ibrensic,  Political  and  Official,  in  which  are  found  most 
appropriate  and  ably  written  productions. 

William  0.  De  Witt  was  born  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Janu- 
ary 25th,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Fort  Plain  and  Claverack 
seminaries  ;  having  completed  his  classical  course,  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law  with  James  E.  Whiting,  and  finished  it  in  the 
office  of  that  illustrious  jurist,  Ambrose  L.  Jordan.  He  received 
his  license  to  practice  law  at  a  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  June,  1861.  Very  soon  thereafter, 
he  opened  an  office  in  Brooklyn,  and  entered  on  a  professional 
career  which,  as  we  have  seen,  led  him  to  distinction,  while  be- 
fore him  lie  fresh  and  new  professional  honors. 

He  is  especially  accomplished  in  the  laws  of  corporations, 
though  it  is  not  altogether  a  specialty  with  him.  He  has  occasion- 
ally been  engaged  as  counsel  in  criminal  cases.  His  defense  of 
Gonzalez,  tried  for  the  murder  of  Ortero  at  Brooklyn,  in  January, 
1866,  is  remembered  as  a  masterly  forensic  effort.  A  long  list  of 
civil  cases  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  as  counsel  exhibit  at 
once  the  extent  of  his  professional  duties  and  his  ability  in  dis- 
charging them. 

Mr.  De  Witt  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  Democrat.  His  abili- 
ties have  been  so  widely  and  justly  acknowledged  by  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  that  with  their  assent  he  occupies  a  place  at  the 
head  of  his  party.  His  speeches,  delivered  in  various  State  Con- 
ventions and  other  political  gatherings,  show  how  capable  he  is 
of  appealing  successfully  to  the  masses,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
select  of  the  party. 

Mr.  DeWitt  was  Corporation  Counsel  for  Brooklyn  for  thirteen 
years— six  successive  terms.  This  is,  we  believe,  all  the  office  he 
has  ever  held.  The  administration  of  this  office  by  Mr.  De 
Witt  covers  a  long  and  interesting  period  in  the  legal  and 
mnnioipal  history  of  Brooklyn.  The  number,  importance  and 
variety  of  the  cases  he  was  called  upon  to  try,  as  the  law  officer 
of  a  great  corporation,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
these  trials,  conspicuously  exhibit  his  high  qualifications  as  a 
lawyer. 

Soon  after  the  retirement  of  Judge  Tracy  from  the  Bench  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,    Mr.   De  Witt  formed  a  copartnership 


with  that  distinguished  jurist  and  one  of  his  sons,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Tracy  &  De  Witt.  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to 
add  that  this  firm  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  legal 
profession. 

Mr.  De  Witt,  to  his  immediate  friends,  is  courteous  and  oblig- 
ing; an  entertaining  and  profitable  companion.  With  strangers 
and  casual  acquaintances  he  is  reticent,  distant  and  somewhat 
cold  in  his  bearing;  but  on  the  whole  wo  may  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  he  is  an  ornament  to  the  Brooklyn  Bar, 


ROGER  A.  PRYOR. 

Genekal  Pbyok  has  been  a  resident  of  Kings  County  about 
twenty  years,  and  in  that  time  he  has  won  the  highest  dis- 
tinction  at  the  Bar,  in  literary  and  political  circles.  His 
career  has  been  so  eminent,  and  so  highly  appreciated,  that 
he  has  been  the  subject  of  a  very  ably  written,  just  and  com- 
prehensive biographical  sketch,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to 
insert  the  following  extract: 

"Eoger  A.  Pryor  was  born  in  Dinwiddie  County,  Virginia, 
July  19,  1828.  He  is  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Bland,  famous  in  the  annals  of  Virginia.  Col.  Theodorick 
Bland  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ee volution,  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution. 
He  was  the  friend  and  counselor  of  Gen.  Washington,  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  distinguished 
men  in  the  early  history  of  our  country.  From  the  Blands 
spring  many  of  the  famous  men  of  Virginia— John  Eandolph,  of 
Eoanoke,  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Gen.  Eobert  E.  Lee,  and 
others.  Young  Pryor  graduated  from  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
in  1845,  and  afterwards  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  but  an 
affection  of  the  throat  obliged  him  to  abandon  it,  and  he  became 
a  journalist.  His  management  of  a  small  country  paper  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  editor  of  The  Washington  Union, 
then  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  under  Gen.  Pierce. 
Mr.  Pryor  was  offered  an  editorial  position  on  The  Union,  which 
he  accepted  in  1854.  During  his  association  with  this  journal, 
he  wrote  an  article  on  the  relations  between  the  United  Stales 
and  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  as  affected  by  the  then  pending 
English  and  Eussian  war.  The  tone  of  the  article  was  anti- 
English.  Appearing  in  the  journal  supposed  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  Government,  it  made  a  profound  impression,  especial- 
ly as  it  appeared  to  indicate  a  sympathy  with  Eussia  on  the  part 
of  President  Pierce's  Administration.  While  editor  of  The  Union, 
Mr.  Pryor  sustained  friendly  and  confidential  relations  with 
President  Pierce,  who  in  1855  appointed  him  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Greece,  to  adjust  certain  difficulties  with  that  country. 
He  was  absent  for  a  year  in  prosecution  of  this  work,  which  he 
conducted  with  very  great  success,  receiving  the'  thanks  of  the 
Government  for  his  efforts.  Mr.  Pryor  returned  from  Europe  in 
1856.  The  country  was  then  passing  through  the  famous 
'  Know-Nothing'  anti-Catholic  political  excitement  which  pre- 
ceded our  Civil  War.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  was  candidate 
for  Governor  in  opposition  to  the  '  Know-Nothing'  movement. 
Mr.  Pryor  purchased  a  share  in  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  the  lead- 
ing newspaper  of  the  South,  and  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  the  campaign,  opposing  the  mad  theories  of  the  'Know- 
Nothing'  Native  American  party.  The  triumph  of  Gen.  Wise, 
as  Governor,  was  the  conclusive  defeat  of  the  Native  American 
movement,  which  then  passed  out  of  the  politics  of  this  country, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  that  im- 
mediately assumed  the  alarming  proportions  which  culminated 
in  civil  war.  Mr.  Pryor's  connection  with  this  campaign  gave 
him  a  national  reputation,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  district  formeriy  represented  by  John  Eandolph.  of 
Eoanoke. 
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"Coming  into  Congressional  life  with  President  Buchanan's 
Administration,  Gen.  Pryor  took  an  active  part  in  affairs.  Until 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  he  opposed,  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  time,  all  measures  tending  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Union,  resisting  the  unwise  counsels  of  extremists,  pleading 
against  violence  and  war.  In  the  last  speech  he  uttered  in  the 
House,  he  used  these  words,  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  political  opinions  at  a  time  when  the  animosities  pre- 
vailed: 'Imagine  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  South,  after 
every  spark  of  vitality  is  extinguished,  and  her  inanimate  form 
lies  prostrate  before  you ;  tell  me  what  recompense  do  you  gain 
for  the  sacrifice,  what  consolation  for  your  fratricidal  deed? 
From  the  respect  due  the  memory  of  our  common  ancestry,  for 
the  sake  of  a  land  to  be  rent  by  the  cruel  lacerations  of  J;he 
sword,  and  in  reverence  of  the  virtues  of  a  benign  religion,  we 
deprecate  a  conflict  of  arms !  By  the  persuasions  of  these  pious 
and  pathetic  importunities,  we  would  soothe  in  every  breast  the 
.spirit  of  strife,  and  invoke  the  pacific  intervention  of  reason  for 
the  adjustment  of  our  disputes.'  But  the  disputes  between 
North  and  South  had  gone  beyond  the  '  pacific  intervention  of 
reason;'  and  when  war  became  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
called  on  Virginia  for  her  quota  of  troops,  Mr.  Pryor  urged  her 
to  stand  in  front  of  her  Southern  brethren,  and  drew  his  own 
sword  gallantly  in  her  defense.  He  remained  in  Washington 
until  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  been  re-elected  to 
his  seat  in  Congress,  and  to  the  last  enjoyed  the  frienaship  of 
some  of  the  purest  men  of  the  hostile  section — of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  Jno.  P.  Kennedy,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  and 
others.  Like  every  true  Southerner,  he  ardently  took  sides  with 
his  State.  Ho  was  twice  elected  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  promoted  to  briga- 
dier-general, after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  He  served  in  the 
memorable  battles  around  Eiohmond,  and  in  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg.  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  Gen.  Pryor  resigned  his  commission  and  volunteered  as 
a  private  soldier.  For  two  years  he  served  in  the  ranks,  and 
fought  in  the  battles  around  Petersburg,  until  he  was  captured 
and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette.  A  few  weeks  before  the  end 
of  the  war  he  was  released  from  his  imprisonment  by  order  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  remained  in  Petersburg  on  parole,  until 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee.  The  war  at  an  end,  the  South  subju- 
gated, the  old  political  system  destroyed.  Gen.  Pryor  came  to 
New  York." 

We  here  close  our  quotation  from  the  very  able  production 
touching  the  character  and  career  of  Gen.  Pryor  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

Gen.  Pryor  had  always  been  a  close  student,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  studied  law  one  year,  but,  as  he  gave  his 
attention  to  other  matters,  he  never  practiced  but  a  short  time,  as 
we  have  seen. 

He  removed  to  New  York  with  the  intention  of  making  the 
legal  profession  his  future  avocation  in  life;  but  as  he  had  so 
long  neglected  it,  he  was  obliged  to  commence  his  studies  anew 
after  becoming  a  resident  of  New  York,  although  he  was  at  that 
time  35  years  of  age,  without  fortune,  with  a  large  family,  and 
in  a  strange  community.  He  began  his  studies  with  deter- 
mination, supporting  himself  and  family  by  writing  for  the 
press.  In  due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  after  creditably  undergoing  an  examination.  He 
immediately  opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  en- 
tered at  once  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Heavy  and  re- 
sponsible retainers  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time  he  was  regarded  as  a  leading 
lawyer.  Among  the  important  cases  in  which  he  appeared 
as  counsel  was  that  of  the  Beecher  trial  ;  the  Elevated  Rail- 
road case  ;  the  case  of  Kennedy  v.  Kennedy  ;  Kelly  v.  The 
Common  Council  of  Brooklyn  ;  Ullman  v.  Megar ;  he  was 
counsel  for  Gov.  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island  in  his  divorce  suit, 
and  of  counsel   with   Gen.    Butler   in   all  the  Sprague  estate 


litigation;  as  counsel  with  Gov.  Butler  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  the  suit  to  recover  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad  for  its  original  stockholders  ;  defended  Gov. 
Ames  on  his  impeachment  by  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi. 
He  was  the  first  to  attack  the  elevated  railroads  in  Patten  v. 
K.  K.  Company.  He  got  a  decision  in  Ullman  v.  Megar,  that  a 
promise  to  marry  is  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds  as  to  agree- 
ments not  to  be  performed  within  the  year.  In  Kennedy  v. 
Kennedy,  which  was  a  suit  by  the  wife  for  a  limited  divorce  for 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  he  obtained  an  adjudication  that 
the  malicious  and  groundless  imputation  of  adultery  to  a  wife 
is  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment.  In  Kelly  v.  Common  CouncU 
of  Brooklyn,  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  his  point  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  officers. 

When  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Tilton  and  Mr.  Beecher 
assumed  a  legal  aspect,  Mr.  Pryor  was  retained  by  Mr.  Tilton. 
Although  prevented  by  circumstances  from  attending  the  whole 
of  the  trial,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  case.  He  made 
the  argument  before  the  General  Term  of  the  City  Court,  and 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  resisting  the  granting  to  the  de- 
fendant of  a  bill  of  particulars,  as  well  as  the  argument 
before  Judge  Neilson  in  favor  of  the  competency  of  Mr.  Tilton  as 
a  witness.  Upon  these  two  questions  the  case  of  Mr.  Tilton  de- 
pended largely.  In  both  these  contests  Gen.  Pryor  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Evarts,  and  his  arguments  gave  him  great  celebrity  as  a 
profound  and  accomplished  lawyer.  It  is  understood  that  his 
duty  in  the  case  was,  in  a  large  degree,  the  preparation  of  law 
points,  the  study  of  authorities,  and  general  consultation. 

Mr.  Beach,  in  his  splendid  argument  to  the  jury  in  this  case, 
referred  to  his  associate,  Mr.  Pryor,  as  follows  :  "  It  has  been  a 
regret  and  a  loss  that  unavoidable  circumstances  have  withdrawn 
my  learned  and  accomplished  friend,  Mr.  Pryor,  so  much  from 
our  side.  If  he  has  not  struck  so  many  blows  in  the  field,  he 
has,  nevertheless,  been  the  wisdom  of  our  cabinets.  Deeply  are 
we  all  indebted,  and  especially  myself,  to  his  ready  and  large 
learning  and  judicious  counsel.'' 

Gen.  Pryor  at  once  entered  into  politics,  and  became  a  re- 
cognized leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  eloquently  sustaining 
it  with  his  pen  and  on  the  platform. 

Fewer  rank  higher  as  a  public  speaker  than  Gen.  Pryor.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  to  St. 
Louis,  and  has  often  been  a  delegate  to  State  Conventions. 

In  1877,  he  delivered  an  address  at  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
Virginia,  on  the  "  Relation  of  Science  to  Eeligion,"  and  on  Deco- 
ration Day,  in  May,  1877,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Brooklyn.  Both  of  these  pro- 
ductions were  published,  and  were  justly  commended  for  their 
scholarly  finish,  logical  force,  and  the  eloquent  and  impressive 
manner  in  which  they  were  delivered.  The  latter  address,  deliv- 
ered on  Decoration  Day,  at  Brooklyn,  has  especial  claims  for 
public  commendation.  The  speaker  had  been  a  Confederate 
soldier,  an  officer  of  high  grade,  distinguished  for  his  intrepidity 
and  zeal  for  the  Confederate  cause,  and  he  was  now  speaking 
over  the  dead  soldiers  of  the  Federal  army.  Such  were  his  large 
and  statesmanlike  views  of  what  the  status  of  the  North  and 
South  really  should  be,  that  his  speech  has  gone  very  far 
towards  healing  the  dissensions  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country. 

"Be  assured,"  he  said,  "  Southern  statesmanship  is  not  so 
blinded  in  its  proverbial  sagacity  as  not  to  see  that  henceforth 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  South  are  to  be  found  only  under 
the  shield  of  the  Union.  Against  the  perils  of  foreign  invasions 
it  gains  in  the  Union  the  bulwark  of  a  mighty  prestige  and  an 
invincible  army;  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  between  its  discordant 
peoples,  the  ever  imminent  intervention  of  the  Federal  arm  will 
operate  to  deter  the  unruly  and  to  tranquilize  the  timid.'' 

Speaking  of  the  Confederate  soldier's  emotions  in  regard  to  the 
■■Lost  Cause,"  Gen.  Pryor  says  :  ■  I  do  not  pretend-it  is  not 
essential  to  my  argument  to  pretend-that  the  Southern  soldier 
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contemplated  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  with  indifference. 
Born  of  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  erratic,  if  you  please,  but  not 
the  less  genuine  and  exalted  ;  endeared  by  the  memory  of  so 
many  sacrifices  and  so  many  sorrows  heroically  borne  in  its  be- 
half ;  gilded  by  so  much  glory  and  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  the 
brave  and  the  tears  of  the  fair,  its  disastrous  overthrow  smote 
upon  the  heart  of  the  Southern  soldier  with  an  anguish  he  inay 
not  utter,  but  which  he  disdains  to  dissemble.  Nor  will  you,  its 
exultant  but  not  ungenerous  foe,  grudge  him  who  followed  its 
flag  through  the  few  years  of  its  battle-crowned  career,  this 
mournful  recollection  of  its  tragic  story." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  sentiments  more  true — 
more  beautifully,  more  conscientiously  expressed — than  these. 

Speaking  of  the  fall  of  slavery,  he  says  :  "  Impartial  history 
will  record  that  slavery  fell  not  by  any  effort  of  man's  will,  but 
by  the  immediate  intervention  and  act  of  the  Almighty  Him- 
self; and,  in  the  anthem  of  praise  ascending  to  Heaven  for  the 
emancipation  of  four  million  human  beings,  the  voice  of  the 
Confederate  soldier  mingles  its  note  of  devout  gratulation." 

This  address  is  among  the  many  happy  productions  of  Gen. 
Pryor  prepared  for  the  rostrum ;  his  addresses  to  juries  are 
equally  attractive  and  effective.  When  called  upon  to  address 
the  court  in  banc,  and  to  deal  with  the  cold  logic  of  the  law,  he 
is  always  listened  to  with  profound  respect  by  the  judges.  As  a 
distinguished  jurist  remarks:  "Mr.  Pryor's  arguments,  if  they 
do  not  always  convince,  always  enlighten  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  court."  His  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  day  have  largely  enriched  it,  and  we  may  well  say  of  him 
that  now,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  increasing  practice,  with 
an  iron  energy,  with  all  the  instincts  and  ambition  of  the 
student  and  the  scholar,  he  has  still  a  brilliant  future  before 
him. 


JOHN  A.  TAYLOR. 

John  A.  Tatloe,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  was  born 
at  Providence,  E.  I.,  in  the  year  1844.  His  father  was  a  highly 
respected  clergyman  of  the  Christian  denomination. 

When  very  young,  Mr.  Taylor  removed  with  his  father's  family 
to  Westerly,  E.  I.  He  early  exhibited  acute  and  ready  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  when  old  enough  he  entered  the  high  school 
at  Westerly,  where  his  advancement  in  his  studies  was  rapid, 
practical  and  thorough.  At  this  institution  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  college,  but  as  his  father's  means  were  inadequate  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  course,  he  abandoned  his  intention 
of  entering  college,  although  he  did  not  relinquish  his  studies, 
sad  his  hooks  continued  to  be  his  companions.  It  was  his  early 
and  ardent  desire  to  become  a  lawyer.  This  desire  settled  into 
a  determination  which,  though  thwarted  by  circumstances  for  a 
time,  terminated  in  the  realization  of  his  wishes.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  received  an  offer  so  advantageous  to  enter  the  office 
of  the  Chrisiian  Messenger,  with  a  view  of  learning  the  art  and 
mystery  of  a  practical  printer,  that  he  accepted  it,  relinquishing, 
M  lie  then  thought,  his  intention  of  entering  the  legal  profession. 
He  continued  his  education  in  that  school  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  vigorous  intellectual  development— the  printing  office 
-where  so  many  great  men  of  the  nation  prepare  to  enter  places 
of  high  responsibility  and  honor.  His  good  sense,  his  industry 
and  attainments  were  very  soon  recognized  by  the  editor  of  the 
Mmenger,  who  committed  to  him  the  literary  department  of  the 
paper.  But  for  the  partial  failure  of  his  health,  Mr.  Taylor 
^ould,  in  all  probability,  have  been  as  successful  and  useful  a 
member  of  the  journalistic  profession  aa  he  now  is  of  the  legal. 
He  continued  these  duties  until  admonished  that  they  would 
e  law  to  him,  when  he  resigned  them  and  adopted  a  profession 
Wiohgavehimmoreexeroisein  the  open  air.  To  his  experi- 
cUit^^'-  *  ^°^™''^'^*'  ^"^^  ^"yl""^  is  largely  indebted  for  the  fa- 
C  /.^''^  y'^'*  ^«  "ses  language,  both  as  a  writer  and  speaker, 
ertamly  hig  written  productions  have  that  practical  ease,  that 


unaffected  energy  and  grasp  of  thought,  which  is  the  outcome  of 
constant  practice  as  a  writer,  the  every-day  use  of  his  thoughts 
and  pen  as  a  composer. 

By  judicious  medical  treatment  and  constant  exercise  in  tho 
open  air,  he  regained  his  health  sufficiently  to  become  the  in- 
structor of  a  class  in  geometry  in  the  Westerly  high  school. 
He  successfully  pursued  this  occupation  for  some  time,  during 
which  the  paramount  wish  of  his  life— a  desire  to  become  a 
lawyer— returned,  and  he  finally  entered  upon  his  legal  studies 
with  Congressman  Dixon,  an  able  and  experienced  lawyer. 
He  never  relinquished  the  study  of  his  profession  until  called 
to  the  Bar,  although  he  divided  his  time  som.ewhat  between 
his  studies  and  the  duties  of  teaching,  always  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  occupation  to  him. 

In  1864  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  there  continued  his 
legal  studies.  Here  he  found  for  a  portion  of  his  time,  mornings 
and  evenings,  profitable  and  congenial  occupation  in  a  printing 
office,  and  in  that  way  defraying  his  expenses  while  preparing 
for  the  Bar.  At  length  his  student  days  ended,  and  in  1865  he 
passed  a  successful  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 
He  immediately  opened  an  office  in  the  metropolis.  He  set  out 
on  his  professional  career  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  competition 
around  him  with  energy  and  activity,  determined  on  success, 
which  came  sufficiently  for  his  encouragement  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  While  thus  practicing  he  became  a  resident  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  In  1870  he  was  united  by  marriage  to 
Miss  Dean,  daughter  of  John  Dean,  Esq.,  ex-Corporation  Counsel 
for  the  city  of  Williamsburgh.  Mr.  Taylor  was  soon  identified 
with  the  interests  and  growth  of  Brooklyn.  Politics  had  attrac- 
tions for  him,  as  it  has  with  most  young  men,  and  he  united  his 
fortunes  with  the  Kepublican  party. 

In  1871  he  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward  of 
Brooklyn  for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Elections,  and  when,  in  1880,  that  Board 
was  reorganized  and  made  a  strictly  non-partisan  body,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  elected  its  president.  During  all  this  time  his  pro- 
fessional business  was  increasing,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  very 
successful  and  prosperous  member  of  the  junior  Bar;  in  fact, 
he  had  attained  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  distinguished  and  leading  citizens  of  Brook- 
lyn, among  whom  was  Hon.  Seth  Low.  We  may  say  without 
affectation,  when  that  favorite  citizen  of  Brooklyn  was  by  such 
a,  decisive  voice  of  the  people  elected  Mayor  of  the  city,  on  as- 
suming the  duties  of  his  office,  he  appointed  Mr.  Taylor  Corpor- 
ation Counselor,  the  duties  of  which  office  for  many  years  had 
been  discharged  with  singular  ability  by  William  C.  De  Witt, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Taylor  brought  to  his  office  those  professional  abilities 
and  that  practical  legal  learning  which  eminently  qualified  him 
to  discharge  the  responsible  and  difficult  duties  of  his  office. 
As  the  law  officer  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  he  has  been  brought 
very  prominently  before  its  citizens,  before  the  courts  of  the 
city  and  county  and  the  State  courts,  and  as  a  legal  adviser;  and 
as  the  conductor  of  the  city  litigation,  he  has  gained  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  courts  and  the  public.  A  history  of  much 
of  the  city  litigation  conducted  by  Mr.  Taylor  as  Corporation 
Counsel  appears  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Taylor's  practice  has  been  of  a  general  character;  he  has 
no  specialty.  Two  criminal  defenses  conducted  by  him  brought 
him  prominently  and  favorably  before  the  people.  We  allude 
to  the  Burroughs  case  and  the  Fuohs  case.  Both  were  oases 
which  attracted  universal  interest;  both  of  the  defendants  were 
indicted  and  brought  to  trial  for  murder-one  of  them,  Euchs, 
for  a  homicide  of  startling  atrocity.  In  both  cases  Mr.  Taylor 
interposed  the  plea  of  insanity.'  In  the  Burroughs  case,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  associated  with  that  eminent  member  of  the  Kings 
County  Bar,  Hon.  Abram  H.  Dailey.  The  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Winchester  Britton,  then  District  Attorney.  The 
*See  "Important  Trials." 
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prosecution  having  rested,  Mr.  Taylor  addressed  the  jury  in  a 
speech,  which  has  since  made  i^art  of  a  volume  entitled  "  Eixin- 
eraUve  Insanity."  The  singular  incident  of  this  case  is,  that  after 
one  day  spent  in  the  defense  of  Burroughs,  the  District  Attor- 
ney becoming  satisfied  of  the  great  merit  of  the  defense,  with  a 
candor  that  was  highly  commended,  requested  the  Court  to  find 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  accused,  on  the  ground  of  insanity;  to 
which  Mr.  Justice  Pratt,  who  presided  at  the  time,  acceded,  and 
Burroughs  was  sent  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica. 

The  case  of  Fuohs  brought  on  a  protracted  legal  contest,  full 
of  interest.  As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Taylor  interposed  the  plea  of 
insanity  for  his  client;  though  it  was  strong,  and  we  may  well 
say  powerful,  Fuchs  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  but  the  Governor  commuted 
the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life  at  Sing  Sing. 

Fuchs,  after  a  comparatively  short  imprisonment,  died  in 
prison.  An  autopsy  announced  the  fact  that  his  brain  was,  and 
must  have  been  for  some  time  previous  to  the  homicide,  dis- 
eased to  an  extent  producing  insanity.  Few  criminal  trials  are 
more  important,  interesting  and  instructive  than  those  of  Bur- 
roughs and  Fuchs.  We  have  only  briefly  alluded  to  them  here, 
as  they  are  fully  reported  in  another  part  of  this  chapter. 

On  the  second  election  of  Mr.  Low  as  Mayor,  in  the  fall  of 
1883,  in  recognition  of  the  able  and  faithful  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Taylor  had  discharged  the  duties  of  Corporation  Counsel  for 
two  years,  he  reappointed  him  to  that  office,  the  duties  of  which 
he  is,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  discharging. 

Such  is  the  life  and  career  of  Mr.  Taylor — a  career  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
of  his  age.  As  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  hardly  entered  middle 
age,  the  prospect  of  a  very  successfal  and  brilliant  future  is 
before  him.  Mr.  Taylor  possesses  many  of  those  social  elements 
of  character  that  so  admirably  set  off  the  life  of  a  lawyer. 


JOHN   H.   BERGEN. 

John  H.  Bebgen  is  a  lawyer  of  highly  respectable  standing, 
socially  and  professionally.  With  his  professional  accomplish- 
ments he  unites  the  advantages  of  a  finished  education,  large 
and  liberal  reading.  He  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  success- 
ful contestant  at  the  Bar.  The  history  of  the  important  cases 
he  has  tried  at  nisi  prius,  the  arguments  he  has  conducted  before 
the  court,  are  interesting  and  instructive. 

He  is  a  native  of  Western  New  York,  born  at  Batavia,  October 
27th,  1838.  After  receiving  a  rudimentary  education,  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  private  tutor,  Mr.  John  Fowler, 
then  a  resident  of  Batavia,  now  one  of  the  professors  in  Hobert 
College.  Under  this  able  scholar  and  successful  instructor, 
Young  Bergen  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  the  classics. 
He  remained  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Fowler  until  he  became  a  finished 
scholar.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  an  early  age,  having 
decided  to  adopt  the  legal  profession  as  his  calling  in  life. 

Mr.  Bergen  was  fortunate  in  choosing  his  legal  preceptors. 
He  first  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Harry  Wilbur,  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Genesee  County  Bar,  highly  respected  in  and 
out  of  his  profession. 

After  some  time  he  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  Moses 
Taggart,  of  Batavia,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Western  New 
York  Bar,  for  many  years  First  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Genesee  County,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Bergen  was  a  student  in  the  State  and  National  Law 
School  at  Poughkeepsie,  during  one  term.  At  a  General  Term 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  at  Buffalo,  in  May,  1860,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  day 
before  his  call  to  the  Bar. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  a  mere  boy.    But 


his  thorough  legal  education,  courteous  bearing,  diligent  at-" 
tention  to  business,  and  native  endowments,  brought  their  re- 
ward. His  first  advent  into  business  was  in  the  office  of 
Ingraham,  Midihill  &  Eeynolds.  The  next  year  he  became  a 
partner  of  the  late  General  Philip  S.  Crooke,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Crooke  &  Bergen.  This  relation  could  not  fail  to  be 
advantageous  to  both  parties;  the  learning,  industry  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  young  lawyer,  united  to  the  acknowledged 
abilities,  large  experience  and  influence  of  General  Crooke,  gave 
the  firm  a  large  and  valuable  clientage. 

In  the  year  1867,  when  Bergen  had  been  at  the  Bar  seven 
years,  the  firm  was  changed  by  adding  to  it  Calvin  E.  Pratt. 
This  was  styled  Crooke,  Bergen  &  Pratt.  The  legal  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Pratt  added  largely  to  the  strength  of  the  firm. 
Nothing  strengthens  a  law  firm  like  diversity  of  talents  and 
characteristics.  The  different  members  of  this  firm,  differing  in 
capacity  and  in  intellectual  structure,  gave  it  that  versatility  so 
necessary  to  success. 

So  thoroughly  were  the  talents  and  high  standing  of  Mr.  Pratt 
appreciated  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  the 
Second  Judicial  District.  This  brought  another  change  to  the 
firm.  This  was  effected  by  adding  to  it  N.  H.  Clement,  Esq.,  and 
thereafter  the  firm  was  known  as  Cooke,  Bergen  &  Clement. 
This  relation  continued  until  1873,  when  another  of  its  members 
was  summoned  to  a  high  official  position  by  the  people.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  senior  member.  General  Crooke,  was 
elected  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  the  firm  was  dissolred. 

Since  that  event,  Mr.  Bergen  has  continued  his  practice 
alone.  He  had  been  in  practice  thirteen  years  when  he  entered 
upon  this  sphere  of  his  professional  life.  The  experience  which 
those  years  of  ardent  practice  gave  him  were  valuable  acquisi- 
tions, combining  into  a  capital  of  great  value,  which  has  had  a 
healthy  and  continuous  growth  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  structure  of  Mr.  Bergen's  mind  peculiarly  qualifies  him 
for  the  contests  of  the  forum.  In  its  devious,  exciting  contests, 
resulting  at  times  in  exultation  and  at  times  in  depression, 
Mr.  Bergen  has  been  and  is  a  distinguished  and  successful  con- 
testant. With  his  legal  acquirements,  he  has  made  himself 
very  familiar  with  corporation  law,  especially  that  branch  of  it 
which  relates  to  railroads,  and  which  opens  an  immense  field  of 
litigation,  where  legal  subtleties,  deep  and  intricate  questions, 
often  outside  of  precedent,  confront  the  practitioner. 

To  this  large  and  difficult  field  of  practice  Mr.  Bergen  brought 
rare  and  peculiarly  appropriate  qualifications,  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  distinguished  him. 

One  of  the  contests  in  which  he  was  engaged  extended  through 
the  long  period  of  seven  years.  So  obstinately  was  this  case  con- 
tested that  it  went  on  appeal  three  times  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
This  case  involved  the  right  of  way  over  Grove  avenue  of  The 
Park  and  Coney  Island  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Bergen  has 
been  the  counsel  for  that  corporation  ever  since  its  organization. 
He  conducted  this  great  case  for  the  company  single-handed, 
and  against  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  reported  case  in  all  its  different  phases  shows  con- 
clusively that  it  has  settled  more  important  questions  of  rail- 
road law  than  all  the  other  railroad  litigation  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Bergen  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  Ilarrold  agst. 
Tlie  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  which  is  still  un- 
settled. Time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  in  detail  all 
the  important  oases  which  Mr.  Bergen  has  conducted.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  referring  at  any  length  to  those  cases, 
since  the  cases,' as  reported  in  the  records  of  the  various  courts  in 
which  he  has  appeared,  give  a  far  better  and  far  more  practical 
description  of  them  than  we  could  possibly  present  to  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Bergen  is  a  cogent,  polished  speaker,  a  master  of  pointed 
and  vigorous  logic.   He  is  one  of  those  lawyers  whose  versatility 
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renders  them  strong  and  effective  before  tlie  jury,  and  success- 
ful in  conducting  arguments  of  a  purely  legal  nature. 

His  father  ■was  Hon.  John  T.  Bergen,  who  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Kings  County  in  February,  1821,  again  in  November, 
1822  and  in  November,  1828.  He  represented  the  22d  Congres- 
sional District— that  composed  of  Kings,  Queens,  Putnam, 
Orange  and  Westchester  Counties— from  1831  to  1833.  This  was 
in  the  stormy  days  of  Jackson's  memorable  Administration,  of 
which  Mr.  Bergen  was  one  of  the  pillars.  He  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  "  Old  Hickory"  in  a  very  large  degree. 

The  mother  of  the  able  lawyer  under  consideration  was 
Maria  F.  McLeod,  a  lady  of  Scotch  descent,  the  daughter  of 
Major  Donald  McLeod,  who  was  a  Major  in  Tarleton's  Legion 
ot  the  British  Army;  during  the  revolutionary  war  he  was 
captured  at  York  Town  with  the  whole  of  Cornwallis'  army. 

As  Mr.  Bergen  is  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  ardent,  active  ; 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  nature,  and  abilities 
rendered  effective  and  practical  by  much  experience  at  the 
Bar,  a  bright  and  a  still  more  promising  professional  career  is 
before  him.  

RODMAN   B.   DAWSON. 

EodmanB.  Dawson  was  born  in  New  York  City,  February  14th, 
1825.    His  parents  were  John  L  and  Eachel  (Bowne)  Dawson. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Mechanics'  Society  School,  New  York 
City.  He  studied  his  profession  with  Morse  and  Kolf,  of  Brook- 
Ip.  He  underwent  his  examination  for  the  legal  profession  at 
Brooklyn,  July,  1848.  Having  passed  his  examination,  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  entered  upon  his  practice  at  Brooklyn, 
where  he  continues  a  successful  business.  In  the  autumn  of 
1854  he  was  elected  Surrogate  of  Kings  County,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  January  1st,  1855,  serving  with  ac- 
inowledged  ability  until  December  31st,  1858,  when  his  term  of 
office  expired.  Since  then  he  has  continued  his  practice  unin- 
terrupted by  politics  or  office. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  not  only  a  respectable  lawyer,  but  a  citizen  of 
high  repute;  one  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Brooklyn. 

GEORGE   H.  FISHER. 

Geoege  H.  Fisheb  is  an  active,  energetic  and  successful  lawyer 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bar.  He  was  born  at  Oswego,  May  2d,  1832. 
His  father  was  George  Fisher,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth  P.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Pisher  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  He  studied 
his  profession  with  John  Sessions,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  January,  1854.  He  came  to  Brooklyn, 
opened  an  office,  and  soon  attained  a  very  reputable  position  at 
the  Bar,  which  he  has  always  maintained,  as  the  acknowledged 
reward  of  his  learning  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  high 
standing  as  a  citizen. 

W.  W.  GOODRICH. 

W.  W.  Goodrich,  known  and  distinguished  as  an  admiralty 
and  commercial  lawyer,  was  born  August  3d,  1833.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Amherst  College,  where  he  was  graduated. 

He  studied  his  profession  at  the  Albany  Law  School,  and  in 
tte  office  of  that  celebrated  law  firm  of  Albany,  Hill,  Cagger  & 
porter,  and  was  admitted  at  a  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  held  at  Albany,  September  15th,  1854. 


ISAAC   LUBLIN. 

Among  the  junior  members   of  the  Brooklyn  Bar,   few  are 

more  promising  or   have  a  better  record   than   Mr.    Lublin. 

Ithongli  he  has  been  in  practice  but  a  very  few  years,  his 

oUigence,  his  good    education,   his  superior   legal  acquire- 


ments and  suavity  of  manners,  and  his  close  attention  to  business, 
have  given  him  a  very  excellent  start  in  his  profession,  and  it 
is  no  affectation  to  say  that  a  bright  and  prosperous  professional 
career  is  before  him,  and  that  whoever  turns  these  pages  in  fu- 
ture years  will  see  the  truth  of  these  remarks  fully  demonstrated. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  June  19th,  1858.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Brooklyn  in  18G3.  When  old  enough,  ho 
attended  the  public  schools,  in  which  he  continued  a  student 
from  18G4  to  1871.  During  these  years  he  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  the  German  language,  in  which  he  became  a 
proficient. 

On  leaving  school,  he  became  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  C. 
L.  Burnett,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  completed  his  legal  education. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1879,  and  with  commendable  de- 
termination to  succeed,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Brooklyn. 


HENRY  A.   MEYENBORG. 

Henry  A.  Meyeneorg  was  born  at  Wremen  (Hanover),  Ger- 
many, August  8th,  1838.  He  received  a  liberal  education  in 
Germany,  and  when  completed  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
making  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  In  accordance  with  a  decision 
to  become  a  lawyer,  made  while  pursuing  his  classical  studies 
in  Germany,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  N.  F.  Waring,  a 
counselor-at-law  of  Brooklyn,  as  a  legal  student. 

At  a  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  in  May,  1866,  he  received  the  credentials  as  an  attorney  and 
counselor-atlaw.  He  immediately  opened  an  office  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  soon  controlled  a  highly  respectable  general  law  busi- 
ness. Eeliability,  industry,  and  adaptation  to  his  profession 
brought  their  sure  rewards,  placing  Mr.  Meyenborg  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly respectable  position,  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a 
citizen.  He  has  never  had  any  desire  for  office,  and  has  never 
held  any  official  position,  although  he  has  held  offices  of  high 
military  grade,  and  is  said  to  be  an  admirable  tactician. 


SAMUEL   M.   MEEKER. 

Samuel  M.  Meeker  occupies  a  highly  reputable  position  at  the 
Kings  County  Bar,  and  is  a  valued  citizen  of  Brooklyn ;  active  in 
promoting  its  growth  and  prosperity,  and  in  founding  several  of 
its  fiscal  institutions. 

He  was  bom  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  August  26th,  1820.  His 
parents  were  David  and  Elizabeth  Meeker. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Mechanics'  School  in  Crosby  street, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  institution  he  was  known  as 
an  ardent,  ambitious  and  successful  student. 

Deciding  upon  the  legal  profession  for  his  future  calling,  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Samuel  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Having  completed  his  legal  education,  he  took  his 
degree  as  an  attorney -at-law  in  the  year  1841,  in  that  city. 

As  the  laws  of  real  property,  and  the  duties  of  executors  and 
administrators,  seemed  singularly  adapted  to  his  mind,  he  has 
given  those  branches  of  jurisprudence  particular  attention;  with 
Mr.  Meeker  real  property  law  is  a  specialty.  He  began  his  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  Now  York,  but  in  1847  he  removed  to  the  village 
of  Williamsburgh.  He  was  soon  elected  Trustee  of  that  village, 
Counsel  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  and,  subsequently,  a  member 
of  its  Board  of  Education.  In  the  year  1851  he  organized  the 
Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  procuring  its  incorporation.  He 
afterwards  organized  the  Williamsburgh  City  Bank,  now  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn.  He  also  organized  the  Wil- 
liamsburgh  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  Meeker  has  been  connected  with  these  several  incorpora- 
tions since  their  organization,  and  is  now  President  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburgh Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  prosper- 
ous institutions  in  the  County  of  Kings. 
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CHARLES  J,   PATTERSON. 

Mk.  Pattekson,  though  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bar,  has  already  attained  a  high  position  as  an  advocate 
in  the  active  conduct  of  trials  at  the  Bar,  particularly  actions 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  arising  ttomiorts  or  wrongs. 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  19th,  1853,  received 
a  good  education  at  the  schools  in  the  city,  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  General  Charles  W.  Sanford,  of  New  York,  under  whose 
instruction  he  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Bar.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  Poughkeepsie  in  May,  1876.  Soon  after 
that  event  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  opened  an  office,  com- 
menced his  practice,  the  success  of  which  has  already  been 
described. 

JAMES  TROY. 

Jddge  Tbot  has  not  only  attained  distinction  at  the  Bar,  but 
has  gained  judicial  honors.  He  has  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  the  defense  of  criminals.  He  is  a  man  of  impressive  and 
effective  eloquence,  always  riveting  attention  in  whatever  place, 
or  before  whatever  audience,  he  makes  an  address.  He  was  born 
at  Asbourne,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1835.  He  was 
educated  principally  at  Simonton  Institute,  Dublin.  He  is  of 
the  same  family  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  a  contemporary  of  O'Con- 
nell  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  sea,  entering  the  service  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  as  v.  cadet.  Leaving  the 
service  of  that  company,  he  came  to  New  York  in  1851.  Having 
decided  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  he  immediately  began 
the  study  of  law  with  the  late  Judge  James  W.  White,  and 
afterwards  with  S.  D.  Lewis,  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1856.  In  1862,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  Kings  County,  serving  until  1867.  It  was  while 
discharging  the  duties  of  this  office  that  he  exhibited  his  un- 
usual powers  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  In  the  autumn  of  1867,  he 
was  elected  County  Judge  of  Kings  County,  for  the  term  of 
three  years. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  counsel  for  the  Sheriff  of  Kings  County  for  about  six 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1880,  Judge  Troy  was  nominated  for 
District  Attorney  of  Kings  County,  by  the  Democrats;  but 
Gen.  Isaac  L.  Catlin,  the  late  incumbent  of  that  office  was 
his  successful  opponent. 

Judge  Troy's  practice  is  by  no  means  confined  to  criminal 
law ;  he  has  a  large  civil  law  practice. 


HUGO    HIRSH. 

Hugo  Hiesh  is  a  rising  and  one  of  the  most  promising  lawyers 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  born  in  Germany  on  the  22d 
day  of  December,  1848,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
parents  in  the  year  1857.  Hugo  attended  the  public  schools  in 
New  York  City.  Soon  after  he  became  thirteen  years  old  he  was 
taken  from  school  and  became  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
After  continuing  in  mercantile  business  for  some  time,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  was  not  iitted  for  the  business,  and  thereupon 
left  it  and  entered  the  office  of  Anthony  Barrett,  Esq.,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law. 

Ho  was  an  earnest  student,  careful  and  attentive,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  December,  1873.  He  immediately 
"struck  out"  for  himself,  and  by  patience,  perseverance  and 
close  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  clients  he  soon  established 
a  lucrative  practice,  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  active 
practitioners  at  the  Bar. 

In  the  year  1876,  he  began  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject  of 
juries,  he  believing  that  a  practical  work  on  that  subject  would 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Bar  and  the  public.  He  continued 
his  labors  on  this  work  for  nearly  three  years,  frequently  work- 
ing night  and  day,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1879  the  book  was 


published  by  Diossy  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  under  the  title  of 
ITirsh  on  Juries.  It  was  a  success  from  the  start,  and  received 
the  eulogiums  of  the  Bench,  the  Bar  and  the  Press. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hirsh  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been  active  in 
the  councils  of  his  party.  The  only  public  position  he  has  filled 
was  that  of  counsel  to  the  Board  of  Police  and  Excise  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Hirsh  is  of  good  presence,  gentlemanly  and  pleasing  in 
his  manner,  courteous  and  fair  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
brother  members  of  the  Bar,  strictly  honest  in  his  dealings  with 
his  clients,  and  bears  an  unsullied  reputation. 


JOHN    P.  ROLFE. 

Mb.  Eolte  is  one  of  the  oldest  lawyers  in  Brooklyn.  He  has 
witnessed  its  growth  from  a  village  of  1,200  people  to  a  position 
as  third  city  in  the  Union.  When  the  city  was  chartered  in 
1834,  the  father  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  who  was  »  civil  engineer,  took 
great  interest  in  forming  a  plan  for  mapping  it  and  laying  out 
its  streets.  At  this  time  young  Eolfe  was  engaged  in  the  study 
of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  owing  to  the  great  activity 
in  real  estate  operations  he  was  inclined  to  follow  his  father's 
profession,  but  finally  decided  to  continue  his  legal  studies. 
He  pursued  the  last  year  of  his  studies  in  the  office  of  that  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  much  esteemed  citizen,  Cyrus  P.  Smith, 
then  Corporation  Counsel.  Mr.  Eolfe  was  admitted  to  practice 
as  an  attorney  at  law  and  a  solicitor  in  chancery  at  Albany,  in 
1837.  The  following  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Hon. 
N.  B.  Morse,  then  First  Judge  of  Kings  County,  Master  in  Chan- 
cery. This  relation  continued  until  Judge  Morse  was  elected  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  Constitution  of  1846, 
when  it  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  Eolfe  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  real  estate,  and  to  him  that  important  branch  of  practice 
had  greater  attractions  than  the  trial  of  causes;  to  this  he  has 
confined  his  practice,  and  he  stands  deservedly  high  as  a  real 
estate  lawyer. 

Jacob  I.  Bergen,  the  present  Surrogate  of  Kings  County,  and 
Wm.  D.  Snediker,  were  students  in  his  office,  and  subsequently 
became  his  law  partners. 

Mr.  Rolfe  has  been  attorney' for  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  during  that  time  he  has  ap- 
proved the  title  to  many  millions'  worth  of  real  estate  upon 
which  that  institution  has  held  bonds  and  mortgages. 

Mr.  Eolfe  continues  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  because 
he  is  attached  to  it  by  many  years'  practice. 


J.\COB   I.  BERGEN. 

Mb.  Bebgen  is  a  native  of  Kings  County,  born  at  Bay  Eidge. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  N.  Y.,  after 
which  he  entered  the  office  of  John  P.  Eolfe,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn, 
where  he  was  duly  entered  as  a  student  at  law.  Wm.  D.  Snedi- 
ker was  a  student  in  the  same  office. 

Mr.  Bergen  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  when  Mr.  Snediker  took  his 
degree  as  an  attorney  at  law,  the  two  former  students  of  Mr. 
Eolfe  became  his  law  partners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rdfe, 
Bergen  &  Snediker. 

The  firm  at  once  took  a  high  position,  and  entered  into  an  ex- 
tensive practice  as  real  estate  lawyers,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  legal  firm  in  this  part  of  the  State  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  a  higher  degree  than  did  this. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Bergen  was  elected  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Brook- 
lyn, from  the  Tenth  Ward.  He  continued  to  hold  that  office 
down  to  1875,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1873.  He  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  from  1868  to  1875,  with  the 
exception  of  1873. 
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Under  tlie  charter  of  1873,  lie  was  Supervisor  of  the  Tenth 
Ward  and  of  the  county  for  the  years  1874-'75. 

■Whatever  attention  Mr.  Bergen  has  given  to  politics,  he  never 
foraot  his  business,  his  friends  or  social  relations  in  the  political 
strife'  he  entered  into  it  more  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  any- 
thing else.  In  the  fall  of  1882,  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
Surrogate  of  the  County  of  Kings.  The  judicial  mind  and 
method  of  Mr.  Bergen  prepared  him  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
this  office,  and  to  continue  it  with  much  acceptability  to  the 
people.  In  a  county  like  Kings  its  duties  are  laborious,  requir- 
ing a  peculiarly  constituted  mind  to  discharge  them.  "We  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Bergen  has  this  kind  of  a 
mind.  Officially,  professionally  and  socially,  he  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  public 
generally  to  a  very  high  degree. 


JESSE  JOHNSON. 

Mb.  Johnson  was  born  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  February  20,  1842. 
His  parents  were  Elliot  Payson  Johnson  and  Sarah  Taylor  John- 
son. 

After  an  excellent  preparatory  course,  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  from  whence,  in  1863,  he  graduated,  and  immediately 
afterward  became  a  student  in  the  Albany  Law  University, 
where  he  remained  until  1864,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Bar. 
He  subsequently  decided  upon  Brooklyn  as  the  field  for  his  pro- 
fessional career.  He  has  continued  «,  member  of  the  Kings 
County  Bar  from  the  time  when  his  name  first  appeared  upon 
its  rolls  :  how  honorably  and  conscientiously  he  has  discharged 
the  constantly  increasing  duties  of  his  profession,  is  so  well 
inown  to  a  large  and  influential  clientage  that  no  mention  of  it 
is  needed  on  these  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Johnson  is 
an  advocate  of  acknowledged  ability,  distinguished  for  ihe 
leaming,  energy  and  success  with  which  he  conducts  the  trial  of 
causes  at  the  Bar,  and  for  the  ability,  candor  and  fairness  with 
which  he  discharges  all  the  duties  of  a  counselor-at-law. 

He  has  given  much  attention  to  railroad  law,  and  hence  much 
of  his  business  has  been  confined  to  railroad  causes — perhaps 
the  most  difScult  that  engages  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  the 
Bar. 

He  was  the  attorney  and  counsel  for  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  organize  a  system  of  rapid  transit  railroads  for 
Brooklyn,  under  authority  of  Chap.  606  of  Laws  of  1875,  com- 
monly called  the  "Eapid  Transit  Act.''  The  two  companies 
organized  under  this  act  were  the  "Kings  County  Elevated 
Railroad  Company,"  and  the  "  East  Kiver  Bridge  and  Coney 
Island  Transit  Company  ;  "  the  history  of  these  organizations 
hears  indubitable  evidence  of  the  executive  abilities  of  Mr. 
Johnson. 

He  was  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  for  Brooklyn  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1869,  to  January,  1877.  Though  he  was  then  one  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  much  acceptability  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Johnson  devotes  all  his  time  and  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession; indeed,  so  extensive  has  his  practice  become  that  it  de- 
mands every  moment  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Johnson's  legal  business  is  conducted  in  partnership  with 
Albert  E.  Lamb,  and  with  his  brother,  A.  E.  Lamb,  Esq.,  under 
fte  firm  name  of  Lamb  &  Johnson.  This  relation,  at  this  writ- 
ing, has  existed  some  time,  and  we  believe  is  fortunate  lor  all 
parties,  combining  a  versatility  and  strength  of  talent  which 
renders  success  certain.  This  firm  has  an  extended  reputation, 
ranking  first  among  the  legal  firms  in  Kings  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

.}^J^^  autumn  of  1883,  Mr.  Johnson  was  nominated  by 
me  Kepublioans  of  the  2d  Judicial  District  for  the  office  of 
ustioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  This  nomination  was 
endered  him  largely  by  his  professional  brethren,  solely  in  re- 
cognition of  his  acknowledged  fitness  to  discharge  its  duties. 


Political  considerations  did  not,  we  believe,  in  any  sense,  lead  to 
his  nomination.  Though  the  Kepublican  party  was  largely  in  the 
minority  in  his  district,  such  was  his  popularity  that  he  greatly 
reduced  the  usual  Democratic  majority;  indeed,  for  a  time  dur- 
ing the  canvass  his  election  was  believed  to  be  certain,  but  the 
result  proved  otherwise. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  still  young  and  energetic;  inspired  by  a 
laudable  ambition,  he  has  a  right  to  look  forward  to  the  increas- 
ing honors  which  a  successful  professional  career  is  sure  to 
bring. 

NATHAN  B.   MORSE. 

In  the  year  1827 — fifty-seven  years  ago— there  was  a  law  firm 
in  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  known  under  the  name  and  style  of 
Morse  &  Eockwell.  The  senior  member  of  that  firm  was 
Hon.  Nathan  B.  Morse.  The  junior  member  was  "William 
Rockwell,  afterwards  a  distinguished  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  whose  biography  appears  in  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Kings  County.  The  Kings  County  Bar,  at  the  time  this 
firm  was  doing  business,  consisted  of  only  fourteen  members, 
and  we  believe  Judge  Morse  is  the  only  one  of  them  now  living. 
Morse,  like  Eockwell,  rose  to  high  distinction  in  his  profession, 
and,  like  him,  received  high  judicial  honors.  He  was  appointed 
District  Attorney  of  the  county,  April  20,  1830. 

Nathan  B.  Morse  was  born  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  14, 
1799;  his  father  was  Peter  Morse,  and  his  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Ducenor  Brewster.  After  receiving  a  good  prepara- 
tory education,  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Ebenezer 
Young,  of  Killingly,  Conn.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut 
Bar,  and  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Young  for  a  time. 
Early  in  October,  1825,  he  moved  to  Brooklyn,  and  was  immedi- 
ately admitted  a  counselor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  under 
favorable  circumstances.  After  practicing  two  years  alone,  he 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  the  law  partner  of  Judge  Eockwell,  the 
successor  of  District  Attorney 

JAMES  B.  CLARK. 

Mk.  Clakk  was  appointed  District  Attorney,  March  2, 1819,  under 
the  old  act  of  1801,  dividing  the  county  into  seven  districts,  there 
being  one  District  Attorney  for  each  district.  Mr.  Clark  served 
under  that  appointment  until  the  Constitution  of  1821  abolished 
these  seven  districts,  making  each  county  a  district,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  District  Attorney  in  each  county, 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county.  Immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  ]  821,  Mr.  Clark  was 
appointed  District  Attorney  for  Kings  County,  holding  the  office 
until  March  26,  1830,  when,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Judge  Morse.  Mr.  Clark  is  represented  as  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  his  time,  peculiarly  qualified  for  a  public  prose- 
cutor. He  had  cultivated  and  practiced  the  eloquence  of  the 
Bar  with  practical  success;  was  keen  and  penetrating  in  read- 
in"  men,  and  this  made  him  close  and  searching  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses.  It  is  said  that  on  the  cross-examination  of 
witnesses,  if  the  occasion  required,  he  could  be  terrible;  there 
seemed  to  be  a  subtle  influence  darting  from  his  eyes  that 
enabled  him  to  draw  forth  the  secrets  of  the  most  unwilling  and 
adroit  witness.  For  the  long  period  of  eleven  years  in  which 
he  served  as  public  prosecutor  of  the  county,  he  continued  to 
increase  in  the  confidence  of  the  people;  searching,  severe  and 
successful  as  he  was  in  bringing  criminals  toju.stice,  he  pos- 
sessed the  rare  quality  of  knowing  just  when  the  cause  of  the 
people  and  of  justice  would  be  subserved  by  forbearance  and 
leniency;  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  for  his  reputation  that 
every  criminal  brought  to  the  Bar  should  be  convicted. 

He  was  equally  able  as  a  general  practitioner  in  civil  cases, 
being  able  to  adapt  himself  without  apparent  effort  to  all  kinds 
of  legal  business,  and  he  maintained  his  ascendency  at  the  Bar 
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for  many  years.  Such  was  James  B.  Clark,  the  first  District 
Attorney  of  Kings  County,  under  the  Constitution  of  1821. 

Mr.  Morse,  though  he  took  the  place  of  a  prosecuting  oflfioer, 
like  Clark,  -was  eminently  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties;  he  served  till  May,  1833,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
■law  partner,  William  Kockwell,  who  served  till  June  3,  1839 — 
six  years — when  Judge  Morse  was  again  appointed,  and  be- 
came his  successor.  Under  this  appointment.  Judge  Morse 
served  until  June,  1847,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General  H. 
B.  Duryea.  It  will  be  seen  that  Judge  Morse's  first  term  as 
District  Attorney  expired  early  in  April,  1830. 

On  April  30,  1833,  he  was  appointed  First  Judge  of  Kings 
County,  in  place  of  Judge  John  Dikeman,  serving  until  April, 
1838,  when  John  A.  Lott  was  appointed  his  successor.  Upon 
leaving  the  Bench,  Judge  Morse  returned  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

At  the  judicial  election  held  June  11,  1847,  Judge  Morse  was 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  the  term 
of  six  years.  He  began  his  judicial  duties  on  the  following 
January;  his  judicial  term  expired  December  31,  1853,  when  he 
retired  to  private  life.  He  had  been  most  of  the  time  for 
twenty-three  years  in  public  life. 

Judge  Morse  brought  t&  the  Bench  great  uprightness,  fairness 
and  impartiality  and  ample  legal  attainments.  The  style  in 
which  his  charges  were  given,  and  his  opinions  written,  was 
creditable  to  him;  the  reasonings  embodied  in  them  corres- 
ponded fully  with  the  langiiage  in  which  they  were  presented. 
His  manner  on  the  Bench  was  amiable,  with  sufficient  force  of 
character  and  dignity  to  command  respect.  In  private  life,  as 
well  as  in  official  life,  he  is  greatly  esteemed;  even  now,  in  his 
advanced  age,  he  retains  his  mental  and  physical  powers  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  is  still  comparatively  active  in  business;  and  as 
President  of  the  Fulton  Ferry  Company,  is  in  the  daily  habit  of 
transacting  correctly  and  expeditiously  the  affairs  of  his  office. 


N.   F.  WARING. 

Among  the  many  honored  associates  of  Judge  Morse  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bar  fifty  years  ago,  was  N.  P.  "Waring,  who  stood  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  Kings,  and  ia  the 
adjoining  counties.  Perhaps  no  name  appears  more  frequent- 
ly in  the  books  which  record  the  litigated  oases  of  his  day  than 
Mr.  Waring's.  In  examining  the  old  court  calendars  of  the 
past,  we  find  a  large  number  of  the  cases  in  them  represented 
by  him.  We  are  informed  by  those  who  knew  Mr.  Waring 
that  he  possessed  many  of  the  best  qualities  which  render  a 
lawyer  successful,  and  a  man  estimable.  His  perceptions  were 
quick;  his  judgment  strong;  his  capacity  for  drawing  nice 
distinctions  good,  and  he  always  expressed  himself  in  language 
best  suited  for  the  communication  of  his  ideas.  He  was 
extremely  well  read,  and  his  knowledge  of  legal  principles 
precise,  accurate  and  always  at  his  command;  and  his  strong, 
retentive  memory  never  relaxed  its  grasp  upon  any  useful 
information  with  which  it  had  once  been  stored. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing — fifty  years  ago — 
there  were  others  of  the  few  associates  of  Morse  and  Waring 
at  the  Bar  whose  names  are  invested  with  historic  interest,  and 
a  record  of  whose  careers  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  in  the  department  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Kings 
County.  These  were  John  Dikeman,  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Alpheus 
P.  Ralph,  Cyrus  P.  Smith  and  Gabriel  Furman.  Since  that 
time  the  county  Bar  has  increased  from  twenty  to  over  twelve 
hundred  members.  There  is  a  moral  and  a  lesson  in  this  change 
which  another  pen  than  ours  may  seize  upon  with  abundant 
success,  profit  and  interest. 


HENRY   A.  MOORE. 
The  contest  between  William  Rockwell,  afterwards  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  Samuel  E.  Johnson,  over 


the  office  of  County  Judge  of  Kings  County,  in  the  fall  of  1848 
was  an  important  event  in  legal  history.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men stood  high  at  the  Bar,  and  were  opposing  candidates  for  the 
office  of  County  Judge  at  the  general  election  which  took  place 
in  the  fall  of  18 — ;  the  contest  between  them  was  so  close  that 
both  claimed  the  certificate  of  election;  it  was,  however,  awarded 
to  Judge  Rockwell,  but  the  question  was  contested  by  Mr.  John- 
son in  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  on  October28th,  1848,  thattribu- 
nal  decided  in  favor  of  Judge  Johnson,  and  he  took  his  seat  upon 
the  Bench,  serving  out  his  judicial  term,  which  was  then  three 
years.  It  expired  December  31st,  1851.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  Henry  A.  Moore  became  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
office  of  County  Judge,  was  nominated  and  elected,  and  entered 
upon  his  judicial  duties  January  1st,  1852.  Judge  Moore  has 
long  been  identified  with  Brooklyn. 

After  the  usual  preparatory  education,  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Lott,  Murphy  &  Vanderbilt  as  a  student  at  law.  Un- 
der the  tuition  of  these  accomplished  and  distinguished  lawyers, 
young  Moore  received  his  legal  education .  The  office  of  this 
firm  presented  peculiar  facilities  for  acquiring  a  correct  practical 
knowledge  of  law;  that  young  Moore  fully  availed  himself  of 
these  facilities  is  fully  illustrated  in  his  subsequent  life.  After 
passing  a  creditable  examination  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
entered  upon  his  practice  in  Brooklyn.  At  the  first  election  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  1846,  which  took  place  in  June,  1847, 
General  Harmanus  B.  Duryea  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 
Kings  County.  Judge  Moore,  who  had  then  been  at  the  Bar  but 
a  brief  period,  received  the  appointment  of  Assistant  District 
Attorney.  He  brought  to  the  duties  of  this  office  qualifications 
which  enabled  him  to  discharge  its  duties  in  a  manner  credit- 
able to  himself  and  advantageously  to  the  public.  Judge  Moore 
continued  his  practice  until  he  was  elected  County  Judge,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  fall  of  1851.  His  official  term  expired  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1855,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Morris, 
who  was  elected  at  the  November  election  of  that  year.  Judge 
Morris  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Garrison,  whose  term  of  ofilce 
expired  December  31st,  1863.  Judge  Garrison  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  John  Dikeman,  whose  term  of  office  expired  December 
31st,  1867.  Judge  Dikeman's  successor  was  Hon.  James  Troy, 
who  retired  from  the  Bench  December  31st,  1871.  During  the 
term  these  gentlemen  had  occupied  the  Bench,  Judge  Moore  de- 
voted himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  with  distinguished 
success. 

As  a  public  prosecutor,  he  had  become  familiar  with  criminal 
law  practice,  which  requires  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  statutes, 
the  common  law,  the  rules  of  evidence  and  of  precedent;  as  it 
bad  strong  attractions  for  him,  he  united  considerable  criminal 
practice  with  his  rapidly  increasing  civil  business. 

Among  the  criminal  cases  celeljre  in  which  Judge  Moore  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  the  defence,  was  the  case  of  the  FeopU  vs. 
Thomas  Murphy,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Andrew  Murphy, 
at  AVilliamsburg;  and  the  PeopU  vs.  Owen  Hand,  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  James  Donnell,  August  14,  1869.  The  trial  of  Hand 
took  place  in  1870,  and  was  protracted  and  interesting.  That  of 
Murphy  began  October  13th,  1870,  continuing  several  days.  Mr. 
Brittou,  then  District  Attorney,  appeared  for  the  people  in  both 
these  cases.  These  trials  created  great  interest,  and  are  remem- 
bered for  the  very  able  and  exhaustive  efforts  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished opposing  counsel  conducted  their  respective  sides  of 
the  case.  '  But  Judge  Moore's  career  at  the  Bar  was  terminated 
by  his  second  election  to  the  Bench  of  the  County  Court  in  the 
autumn  of  1871. 

He  began  his  judicial  duties  January  1st,  1872.  By  re-election 
he  has  occupied  the  Bench  of  the  County  Court  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  fall  of  1883  he  was  re-elected 
for  another  judicial  term  of  six  years;  this  term  commenced 
January  1st,  1884.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  has  presided  on 
the  Bench  over  fourteen  years;  that  when  his  present  term  ex- 
pires he  will  have  served  for  the  unexampled  long  time  of  twenty 
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vears.    These  repeated  elections  are  the  most  eloquent  endorse- 
inent  of  Judge  Moore's  official  career. 

It  is  evident  that  he  finds  a  laudable  pleasure  in  performing 
the  duties  of  the  high  of&oe  to  which  he  has  so  many  times 
been  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Bar.  His  great  experience  renders  business  easy 
and  familiar  to  him,  and  he  gives  it  despatch,  without  precipi- 
tancy or  undue  haste.  He  comes  to  his  opinions,  decisions 
and  rulings  with  characteristic  promptness,  directness  and 
clearness,  plainly,  concisely  and  briefly,  without  the  least 
amplification.  Partiality  or  prejudice,  fear  or  favor,  or  the 
apprehension  of  any  consequences  personal  to  himself,  have 
never  exercised  the  slightest  influence  over  his  deliberations, 
or  for  one  moment  clouded  his  views  or  warped  his  judg- 
ment. This  we  believe  to  be  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the 
Bar,  but  of  the  public,  concerning  Judge  Moore.  We  might 
say  more  of  him  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  fairness; 
we  certainly  could  not  say  less,  and  do  justice  to  one  whose 
legal  and  judicial  career  covers  so  long  a  period  in  the  history 
of  Kings  County,  and  which  has  been  so  acceptably  discharged. 


EDGAR  M.  CULLEN. 

JrooE  CimLEN,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  State,  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  in  the  year  1843.  His 
father  was  Dr.  Henry  J.  CuUen,  a  distinguished  and  highly 
esteemed  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  city,  who  died  greatly 
lamented  several  years  anterior  to  this  writing. 

At  an  early  age,  young  Oullen  entered  Kinderhook  Academy, 
\yhere  he  prepared  for  college.  Choosing  Columbia  College  for 
his  Alma  Mater,  he  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1860, 
with  those  high  classic  endowments  which  have  been  so  useful 
to  him.  He  was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  At  that  time 
it  was  his  own  desire,  as  it  was  of  his  friends,  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession of  a  civil  engineer;  accordingly,  immediately  after 
leaving  college,  he  entered  the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  diligence  until  the  beginning  of 
1863,  when  the  stirring  events  of  the  great  Civil  War  called  him 
from  his  studies  to  the  field.  Early  in  1862,  he  was  commissioned 
hy  President  Lincoln  second  lieutenant  in  the  First  United  States 
Infantry.  At  this  time  his  regiment  was  in  active  service,  and 
young  CuUen  entered  at  once  into  the  bloody  drama  of  war. 
As  his  corps  was  connected  with  the  Western  Department,  or 
the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  CuUen — then  a  mere  boy — 
participated  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Corinth  and  Farm- 
ington,  and  passing  with  General  Grant  through  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg. 

Late  in  1862,  Governor  Morgan  commissioned  him  colonel  of 
the  96th  N.  Y.  S.  Vs. 

Colonel  Cullen  was  at  that  time  but  nineteen  years  of  age, 
one  of  the  youngest  officers  of  that  grade  in  the  army.  His 
valor  and  accomplishments  as  a  soldier  need  no  other  descrip- 
tion than  the  record  of  his  rapid  promotion. 

He  immediately  assumed  his  new  command.  His  regiment 
was  attached  to  the  18th  Army  Corps,  and  did  valiant  service  in 
the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Petersburg,  and  the 
Moody  contests  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Eiohmond.  Just 
before  the  close  of  this  glorious  campaign,  Col.  Cullen  received 
a  wound  so  serious  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  home, 
and  he  resigned  his  commission.  Recovering  from  his  wound, 
he  spent  a  year  in  civil  engineering,  engaged,  we  believe,  on 
the  South  Side  L.  I.  Railroad,  that  line  of  transit  then  being  in 
course  of 'construction.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  engagement 
he  decided  to  enter  the  legal  profession. 

He  is  a  nephew  of  Hon.  Alex.  McCue,  and  entered  his 
ancle's  office  as  a  student  at  law,  under  whose  instruction  he 
prepared  for  the  Bar.  In  1867  he  took  his  degree  as  an 
Mtomey  and  counselor  at  law,  entering  at  once  upon  an  honor- 
»We  and  successful  practice.    Few,   if  any,  members  of  the 


junior  Bar  of  the  city  ever  attained  a  higher  position  in  the 
profession  in  so  short  a  time  as  did  Mr.  Cullen.  During 
Governor  Tilden's  administration,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Engineering  Officer  on  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General. 

Judge  Cullen  early  became  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
adhering  firmly  to  its  tenets,  and  was  ardent  and  influential  in 
his  advocacy  of  them.  He  continued  his  professional  advance- 
ment, gaining  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  brethren  of  the 
Bar  to  such  an  extent  that,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1880,  he 
received  the  nomination  for  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Second  Judicial  District,  and  was  elected.  His  judicial 
term  began  January  1,  1881. 

His  accession  to  the  Bench  was  gratifying  to  the  Bar  and  to 
the  judiciary;  the  diligence,  conscientiousness,  fairness  and 
learning  which  has  thus  far  characterized  his  official  career 
give  abundant  promise  of  future  usefulness  and  juridical 
honors.  Judge  Cullen 's  social  relations  are  of  the  most  agree- 
able character;  he  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  only  popular  with  the 
profession,  but  with  his  fellow-citizens. 


THOMAS  E.  PEARSALL. 

Mr.  PEAKSAiJi  was  born  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  in  the  year 
1842.  His  ancestors  for  several  generations  have  been  Brooklyu- 
ites,  and  his  grandfather  was  the  owner  of  that  densely  popu- 
lated portion  of  the  city,  geographically  and  traditionally 
known  as  "Pearsall's  Farm."  Had  the  property  been  devised 
from  father  to  son,  instead  of  sold,  as  it  was  long  before  Brook- 
lyn's magnitude  was  foreseen,  the  possession  of  it  by  one  family 
would  rate  them  among  the  most  affluent  persons  in  any 
country.  It  was  not  to  be  so,  however,  and  now  thousands  of 
people  divide  among  them  what  was  once  the  estate  of  a  single 
gentleman,  "situated  some  miles  out  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn." 

Mr.  Pearsall  attended  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and 
acquired  a  solid,  practical  education,  up  to  the  time  when  he 
resolved  to  choose  his  course  in  life.  He  was  led  to'wards  the 
law;  while  only  fifteen  years  old  he  entered  the  office  of  Ex- 
Judge  Samuel  Garrison,  of  Brooklyn.  In  that  office  he  re- 
mained as  helper  and  student  in  one,  till  he  had  just  attained 
his  twenty-first  year.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  Bar,  by 
examination  at  Poughkeepsie.  For  the  first  year  he  maintained 
professional  relations  with  Mr.  Garrison;  but  throughout  the 
three  years  thereafter  he  conducted  the  legal  business  on  his 
own  account,  with  most  flattering  and  increasing  success,  and 
during  that  period  he  was  retained  as  attorney  and  counsel  for 
one  of  the  heirs  under  the  will  of  Peter  O'Hara,  deceased; 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  property  involved,  the  distribution 
of  a  large  portion  of  which  depended  upon  the  construction  of 
the  will  of  the  deceased.  Opposed  to  Mr.  Pearsall  in  this  case 
was  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy.  The  case  was  carried  by  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  resulted  in  a  decision  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Pearsall's  client  (O'Hara  v.  Dever,  3  Abb.  Ct.  App.  Dec,  407). 

On  December  23,  1867,  he  was  tendered  a  partnership  relation 
by  ex-Judge  Samuel  D.  Morris,  then  District  Attorney  of  Kings 
County.  The  off'er  was  accepted,  and  the  relation  has  continued 
with  pleasure  and  distinction  to  both  gentlemen  until  the 
present  time.  From  1868  to  1872,  Mr.  Pearsall  was  the  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  Kings  County,  and  he  discharged  with 
intelligence  and  fidelity,  and  great  expedition,  the  duties  of 
that  office,  in  addition  to  his  share  in  the  private  business  of  the 
firm  of  Morris  &  Pearsall.  During  the  period  last  indicated, 
Mr.  Pearsall  appeared  in  the  Fanny  Hyde-Watson  and  the 
Irish-Anderson  murder  cases,  and  in  other  almost  as  celebrated 

civil  and  criminal  issues.  ,,,,,,         „ 

In  the  cases  enumerated,  the  sides  represented  by  Mr.  Pearsall 
have  been  suocessful.in  the  final  result  attained  by  the  trial 
of  the  causes.  In  the  case  of  liUon  vs.  Beecher,  Mr.  Pearsall, 
for  the  plaintiff,  was  intrusted  with  much  of  the  preparation 
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of  the  evidence,  and  with  part  of  the  preparation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  authorities  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  in  the  many  mighty  law  questions  affecting  the 
litigation.  That  he  discharged  this  onerous  and  not  pub- 
licly apparent  duty  with  great  research  and  with  exhaustive 
skill,  his  professional  associates  and  opponents  abundantly 
attested  by  their  labors  upon  the  subject,  and  thoir  elaborate 
and  prolonged  development  in  the  public  trial  of  the  case. 
Though  the  junior  of  any  of  the  other  legal  gentlemen  in  this 
controversy,  Mr.  Pearsall  had  at  the  time  been  in  active  practice 
■at  the  Bar  for  twelve  years,  and  had  become  identified  with 
many  leading  cases  in  the  Second  Judicial  District. 

On  April  20,  1865,  Mr.  Pearsall  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Archibald  Hardie,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Pearsall  takes  much  interest  in  politics,  exercising  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  political  arena,  and  maintaining  the 
principles  of  his  party  on  the  stump,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
successful  political  orator. 

He  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  regular  Democratic 
General  Committee  for  many  years ;  he  has  never  yet  held  any 
office,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  was  ever  a  candidate  for 
office. 

Mr.  Pearsall's  social  relations  are  very  pleasing;  among  the 
organizations,  social  and  otherwise,  to  which  he  belongs,  are 
the  Oxford  and  Oarlton  Club,  Peoouio  Council,  Boyal  Arcanum, 
and  Legion  of  Honor. 

ISAAC  S.  CATLIN. 
Isaac  S.  Catun  was  bom  at  Owego,  New  York,  in  1832.  He 
was  very  early  fitted  for  a  collegiate  course,  and  entered  Hobert 
College,  at  Geneva,  from  which  he  was  graduated  at  an  age  when 
most  boys  enter  college,  and  immediately  began  his  legal 
studies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  soon 
after  attaining  his  majority;  when  but  twenty-three  years  of  age 
he  returned  to  Owego.  At  this  time,  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy 
and  Hon.  Gilbert  Walker  were  practicing  law  as  partners  at 
Owego,  forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  law  firms 
in  Southern  New  York.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Owego,  Catlin 
became  the  junior  member  of  this  firm,  entering  actively  and 
ardently  into  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  continued  a 
member  of  the  firm  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  when 
the  lawyer  was  lost  in  the  soldier.  Catlin  was  one  of  the  first 
to  enlist  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  entered  the  service  in 
the  3d  N.  Y.  S.  Volunteers,  and  was  soon  at  the  seat  of  war. 
Under  drill  and  discipline,  he  soon  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
the  profession  of  arms  which,  with  native  valor,  inspired  by  pa- 
triotism, prepared  him  for  the  rapid  promotion  that  awaited  him. 
He  was  soon— for  gallant  and  meritorious  services— advanced  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  fighting  109th  N.  Y.  S.  Vs.  He  par- 
ticipated in  many  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  war,  in- 
cluding the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  and  the  long  series  of  sangui- 
nary contests  in  the  Wilderness. 

While  gallantly  leading  his  command  to  the  assault  of  Peters- 
burg, he  was  so  terribly  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
that  the  amputation  of  his  right  leg  was  necessary. 

Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Catlin,  who  had  been  bre- 
vetted  a  brigadier-general,  returned  to  Owego  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

In  November  1865,  he  received  the  nomination  for  District 
Attorney  of  Tioga  County,  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large 
majority. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  his  predecessors  were  such  men 
as  Ezra  S.  Sweet,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  and  Delos  O.  Hancock,  it 
will  be  seen  how  responsible  was  the  position  which  he  assumed. 
That  the  administration  of  his  office  was  successful,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  learning  and  ability  he  brought  to  it.  But  he 
could  not  overcome  his  love  for  the  life  of  a  soldier;  civic  honors 
were  not  sufficient  to  attract  him  from  it,  and  at  the  conclusion 


of  his  official  term  he  entered  the  regular  army,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  At  the  end  of  seventeen  months  he  resigned 
his  connuission,  and  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  as 
the  law  partner  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy,  who  had  also  become  a 
resident  of  the  city,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  soon  took  an  active  and  influential  part  in  politics  as  ' 
a  member  of  the  Kepublican  party.  In  the  fall  of  1874,  he 
was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  by  his  party,  but  declined 
in  favor  of  Gen.  Philip  S.  Crooke,  who  accepted  the  nomination, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  canvass.  In  1876,  Gen.  Catlin  was 
nominated  for  Congress  for  the  3d  Congressional  District,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  election. 

In  the  meantime  he  continued  in  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, having  reached  a  commanding  position  at  the  Bar. 
He  has  often  been  called  upon  to  contend  with  the  best  and 
strongest  legal  minds  in  the  State,  while  many  of  the  causes  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  were  of  that  superior  prominence 
which  renders  them  established  precedents. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any  description  of  the  large 
number  of  important  trials  in  which  he  was  engaged;  we  can- 
not, however,  refrain  from  briefly  alluding  to  the  prominent 
part  he  took  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The 
People  V.  Fanny  Hyde,  tried  at  Brooklyn,  April  IS,  1872  (see 
Important  Trials).  There  was  a  brilliant  array  of  associates 
with  Gen.  Catlin  in  this  defense,  but  the  duty  of  opening  the 
case  to  the  jury  fell  to  him.  Whoever  reads  his  opening  address 
to  the  jury  will  be  profoundly  interested  and  instructed  by  it, 
and  we  feel  sure  all  who  heard  it,-  and  all  who  have  read  it,  will 
agree  with  us  in  saying,  if  this  was  the  only  effort  Gen.  Catlin 
ever  made  at  the  Bar,  it  would  alone  have  established  his 
reputation  as  an  advocate  of  high  standing. 

The  opening  of  a  case  to  a  jury,  though  not  always  so  under- 
stood, is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  responsible  duties  which 
can  be  assigned  to  a  lawyer.  It  is  the  first  presentation  of  the 
case  after  the  affirmative  has  been  in  communication  with  the 
jury.  It  breaks  in  upon  the  theory  and  the  relation  of  the  prose- 
cutor, and  for  the  first  time  convinces  the  jurors,  if  rightly 
done,  that  there  are,  indeed,  two  sides  to  the  case;  and  it  estab- 
lishes the  theory  designed  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  on 
which  rests  the  prosecution.  Hence  an  eloquent,  careful 
and  ingenious  narration  of  the  defense,  in  analytic  order,  in  a 
measure  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  affirmative  evidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  jurors,  paving  the  way  for  successful  defensive 
evidence. 

The  manner  in  which  Gen.  Catlin  opened  the  defense  for 
Fanny  Hyde  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  accomphshments  in 
this  branch  of  practice.  His  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
jury  was  of  high  tone,  broad  in  scope,  deep  in  power,  proving 
him  an  accomplished  verbalist. 

In  1877,  Gen.  Catlin  received  the  nomination  for  District 
Attorney,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority;  his  term  expired 
December,  1880,  and  on  October  22  of  that  year  he  was  renomi- 
nated,  and  at  the  ensuing  election  was  elected.  His  second 
term  of  office  expired  December  31,  1883;  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  W.  Eidgway. 

The  history  of  his  official  duties  are  so  freshly  and  so  promi- 
nently before  the  people,  that  it  needs  no  repetition  by  us.  He 
has  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  an  experience 
in  all  its  branches  that  cannot  fail  to  render  his  future  career  at 
the  Bar  eminently  successful. 


JAMES  W.  RIDGWAY. 
Mk.  Kidqwat  has  been  at  the  Bar  about  thirteen  years,  in 
which  time  he  has  attained  the  reputation  of  a  very  vigilant, 
well-learned  and  successful  lawyer.  He  tries  a  cause  with  great 
dexterity,  presents  his  case  to  the  jury  attractively,  and  if  elo- 
quence consists  in  the  art  of  convincing,  then  we  may  say 
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eloqnently.  He  always  succeeds  in  putting  the  jury  in  posses- 
sion in  a  well-reasoned  manner,  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
on  which  he  relies  to  gain  their  verdict;  if  he  does  not  always 
eonvinoe  them,  he  most  certainly  gains  their  most  respectful 
attention;  he  is  equally  successful  with  the  court  in  making  a 
legal  argument.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  criminal  law, 
'  and  has  been  very  successful  in  that  branch  of  practice ;  his 
ability  in  this  department  has  been  so  generally  recognized 
that  he  now  occupies  the  position  of  public  prosecutor  of  the 
County  of  Kings. 

Mr.  Kidgway  is  a  native  of  North  Branch,  N.  J.,  and  is  a  son 
of  Joseph  S.  and  Margaret  Kidgway.  When  a  boy  he  was  placed 
at  school  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  prepared  to  enter  Moravian 
College,  at  Nazareth,  Pa.  Having  completed  his  classical  educa- 
tion, he  went  to  New  York,  and  was  regularly  entered  as  a  law 
student  in  the  office  of  J.  S.  Kidgway,  Esq.,  under  whose  in- 
struction he  prepared  for  the  Bar.  He  took  his  degree  as  an 
attorney  and  counselor-at-Iaw  at  a  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  held  at  Brooklyn,  September,  1871,  and  soon  after  began 
his  practice  in  this  city,  under  circumstances  we  have  already 
described. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  position  as  public  prosecutor,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gen.  Isaac  S.  Catlin.  In  the  fall  of  1883,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney. 
His  opponent  was  Robebt  Paznb,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  vigorous  and 
cultivated  understanding,  of  much  deliberation  and  candor, 
well  versed  in  the  learning  of  his  profession,  and  is  conceded  a 
very  high  position  at  the  Bar.  Mr.  Payne  received  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  District  Attorney  of  Kings  County,  in 
recognitio&  of  his  standing  as  a  lawyer,  a  citizen,  and  his  well- 
known  qualifications  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  nominated. 
But  his  party  was  in  the  minority  and  he  was  defeated,  but 
under  eiroumstanoes  which  exhibited  how  highly  he  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  electors  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Eidgway  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  January  1, 
1884,  and  at  this  writing  has  discharged  them  for  over  four 
months.  The  duties  of  District  Attorney  in  Kings  County  are 
pecuUarly  arduous  and  of  great  responsibility;  thus  far  Mr. 
Eidgway's  great  industry  and  happy  faculty  of  dispatching 
business,  and  untiring  adherence  to  all  his  duties,  have  been 
manifested. 

It  is  said  that  a  public  man  never  exhibits  his  strength  of 
mind  more  substantially  than  in  selecting  proper  assistants — 
men  whose  abilities  blend  with  his  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Ridgway  has  shown  peculiar  sagacity.  His 
assistants  are  John  U.  Shorter,  John  F.  Clarke,  and  Albert  F. 
Jenks,  three  accomplished  members  of  the  junior  Bar  of  Brook- 
lyn, who  bring  to  their  office  those  abilities  and  that  learning 
which  must  largely  subserve  the  interests  of  the  people. 


SEYMOUR  S.  PELOUBET. 

Though  Mr.  Peloubet  is  not  strictly  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Ear,  he  is  intimately  connected  with  it  as  an  extensive  law  book 
publisher,  who  furnishes  for  lawyers  and  judges  the  libraries  in 
which  they  prepare,  and  keep  themselves  prepared,  for  the 
duties  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar.  Perhaps  his  general  knowl- 
'Ogs  of  law  and  law  books  is  equal  to  any  lawyer  in  practice, 
and  perhaps  no  man  knows  bow  to  select  a  library  better  than  he. 

la  speaking  of  the  great  increase  of  law  books,  Mr.  Peloubet 
says;  "The  multiplication  of  law  books  has  been  so  rapid  of 
"te  years,  that  few  lawyers  can  procure,  by  their  own  private 
resources,  all  they  need  for  the  work  of  their  profession.  This 
multiplication  has  correspondingly  increased  the  number  of 
volumes  it  is  necessary  for  every  lawyer  who  would  be  thorough 
and  accurate  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  to  oon- 
'1  •  For  this  reason,  public  law  libraries  have  become  indis- 
pensable to  the  legal  profession.    The  expenditure  simply  for 


the  purchase  of  the  annual  law  reports  of  England  and  America 
is  so  great  that  but  few  members  of  the  profession,  and  only  the 
stronger  public  libraries,  are  able  to  procure  them.  The  number 
of  pages  of  reported  cases  of  the  English  and  American  Courts 
published  yearly  is  not  less  than  90,000;  add  to  this  the  yearly 
volumes  of  statute  law,  works  on  elementary  law,  and  different 
law  treatises,  and  it  is  obviously  only  a  problem  of  arithmetic  to 
ascertain  the  time  when  the  walls  of  our  great  public  libraries 
will  not  longer  afford  space  for  the  load." 

A  report  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  shows 
that,  from  the  year  1794  to  1873 — a  period  of  seventy-nine  years 
—there  were  published  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  500 
volumes  of  reported  cases,  more  than  one-third  of  the  reports  of 
Great  Britain  for  565  years.  Mr.  Peloubet  prepared  a  statement 
showing  the  age  and  number  of  volumes  of  some  of  the  libraries 
of  the  world,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

The  Law  Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  London,  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  dating  its  beginning  from  1497;  that  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  from  1641 ;  and  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
in  Edinburgh,  from  1680. 

Our  American  law  libraries  are  products  of  the  present  cen- 
tury; very  few  have  had  an  existence  of  over  fifty  years.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  law  libraries  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  date  of  their  origin,  and  number  of  volumes: 

Attorney-General's,  at  Albany,  founded  in  1850,  containing 
2,600  vols.;  Court  of  Appeals  Library,  at  Albany,  founded  in 

1849,  2,000  vols. ;  Law  Library,  at  Belmont,  Allegany  County, 
founded  in  1860,  2,500  vols.;  Brooklyn  Law  Library,  founded  in 

1850,  5,325  vols. ;  Supreme  Court  Library,  Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, Buffalo,  founded  in  1863,  5,250  vols.;  Hamilton  Law 
School  Library,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  founded  1864,  5,000  vols.;  Mon- 
ticello,  Sullivan  County,  Law  Library,  1869,  2,156  vols.;  New 
York  Bar  Association  Law  Library,  founded  in  1870,  9,077  vols.; 
Columbia  College  Law  School  Library,  New  York  City,  founded 
in  I860,  4,500  vols.;  Law  Institute  Law  Library,  New  York  City, 
founded  in  1828,  20,000  vols.;  The  Supreme  Court,  First  Depart- 
ment, First  Judicial  District,  Law  Library,  New  York  City, 
founded  in  1852,  2,000  vols.;  Court  of  Appeals  Library,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  founded  in  1849, 10,000  vols.;  Fourth  Judicial  District 
Law  Library,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  founded  1866,  2,500  vols.; 
Court  of  Appeals  Law  Library,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  founded  in  1849, 
8,500  vols. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  more  than  double  the  number  of 
law  libraries  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union;  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  volumes  in  the  law  libraries  being  about  81,408; 
the  oldest  library  being  founded  only  a  little  over  fifty  years 
ago.  The  enterprise  whitih  has  characterized  the  growth  of  our 
State  has  been,  in  no  department,  more  manifest  than  in  that 
of  our  public  law  libraries. 

Mr.  Peloubet,  and  the  firms  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected, have  furnished  a  large  number  of  the  books  found  in 
these  libraries. 

Mr.  Peloubet  was  bom  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  in  1844,  and  is  a 
son  of  Ohabrier  Peloubet,  the  extensive  and  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  reed  organs.  Inheriting  in  a  large  degree  his 
father's  energy,  integrity  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  his  success 
is  due  largely  to  these  characteristics. 

Mrs.  Peloubet,  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Mary  E.  Johnson,  is 
a  grand-daughter  of  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  first  white  child  born  on  Long  Island. 

After  receiving  a  liberal  education  in  1860,  he  became  clerk 
for  George  Diossy,  an  extensive  law  book  merchant  of  New 
York  City;  in  1868,  he  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Diossy,  under 
the  name  of  Diossy  &  Co.  In  1876  Mr.  Diossy  refired,  and  Mr. 
Peloubet  associated  with  himself  Mr.  E.  G.  Ward,  who  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  firm  for  three  years,  when  he  retired  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Diossy.  In  1867,  Mr.  Peloubet  became  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since."  He  has  been 
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favorably  connected  with,  and  largely  published,  the  works  of 
several  legal  authors;  among  these  works  are  Abbott's  National 
Digest,  in  eight  volumes,  by  Benjamin  Vaughn  and  Austin  Abbott  ; 
Abbott's  United  States  Practice,  2  volumes,  by  Benjamin  V. 
Abbott ;  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  2  volumes,  by  Francis 
Hilliard  ;  Reports  of  Cases  under  the  New  York  Civil  Procedure, 
5  volumes,  and  continued  monthly,  by  Henry  H.  Browne; 
Lives  of  Mminent  Zauiyers  of  New  York,  in  2  volumes;    Lawyer 


and  Client,  or  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  the  Bar,  by  L.  B.  Proctor; 
Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  2  volumes, 
by  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds. 

Mr.  Peloubet  has  compiled  two  books  which  have  been 
generously  received — Students'  Law  Dictumary  of  Words  and 
Phrases,  and  Common  Law  Definitions;  A  Collection  of  Legal 
Maxims  in  Law  and  Mquity,  vnth  English  Translations, 


Important  Trials. 


TRIAL  OF  GONZALEZ  AND  PELLICIER  FOR  THE 
MURDER  OF  JOSE  GARCIE  ORTERO. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  we  have  occasionally  referred, 
briefly,  to  this  celebrated  case,  the  history  of  which  reveals  one 
of  the  most  startling  and  barbarous  murders  in  the  record  of 
crime.  We  shall  now  give  a  condensed  history  of  the  whole 
case,  as  the  legal  history  of  Kings  County  and  Brooklyn  would 
be  incomplete  without  it. 

J.  Garcie  Ortero  was  a  native  of  Havana,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  belonging  to  a  highly  respectable  family  of  that  city,  and 
was  himself  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  many  estimable  qual- 
ities. He  had  been  well  educated,  and  had  given  some  attention 
to  the  fine  arts  and  the  drama.  As  he  was  possessed  of  consid- 
erable wealth,  he  had  the  means  for  indulging  his  tastes.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  about  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

During  the  year  1865,  he  erected  and  tastefully  adorned  a 
theatre  in  Havana.  Early  in  November  of  that  year,  he  visited 
New  Tork  City  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  materials  for  the 
completion  of  his  theatre,  taking  with  him  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  with  letters  of  credit  and  drafts. 

Among  the  passengers  on  the  steamer  which  brought  Ortero 
to  New  York,  was  Gonzalez,  a  Spaniard,  who  left  Havana  for 
New  York  without  baggage,  and  without  any  apparent  object. 
As  there  were  but  two  or  three  of  Ortero's  countrymen  on  board, 
he  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gonzalez,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rough  and  rather  forbidding  appearance,  Ortero  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  him.  His  sympathy  was  aroused  by  the 
pitiful  story  which  Gonzalez  gave  him  of  his  misfortunes  and 
sorrows,  and  the  high-bred  and  wealthy  gentleman  admitted  his 
impecunious  countryman  to  his  friendship. 

They  reached  New  York  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  went 
immediately  to  the  Barcelona  Hotel,  in  Great  Jones  street,  where 
Ortero  took  rooms.  Such  was  the  forbidding  appearance  of 
Gonzalez,  and  as  he  was  without  baggage,  the  clerk  of  the  hotel 
refused  to  give  him  a  room.  Ortero,  however,  informed  the  clerk 
that  Gonzalez  was  a  poor  unfortunate,  but  he  believed  honest 
man,  who  had  come  to  New  York  to  find  employment;  and,  at  his 
solicitation,  a  room  was  given  the  man.  At  this  time  Salvadore, 
or  Pellioier,  a  Cuban,  occupied  a  room  at  the  Hotel  de  Cuba, 
with  one  Frank  Viela,  both  of  whom  had  recently  come  from 
Havana;  the  former  was  very  poor,  serving  sometimes  as  a 
waiter  at  the  Barcelona,  and  sometimes  as  an  itinerant  glazier. 
Soon  after  Ortero  became  a  guest  at  his  hotel,  Pellicier  made 
his  acquaintance  and  that  of  Gonzalez,  and  these  three  Cubans 
became  quite  intimate.  It  was  noticed  that  Gonzalez  and 
Pellicier  had  many  interviews  by  themselves.  It  was  well  known 
that  both  thes»  men  were  entirely  without  means. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  Ortero  went  to  Philadelphia,  leav- 
ing Gonzalez  at  the  hotel  an  occupant  of  his  rooms ;  this  was  on 
Saturday.  During  his  absence  Gonzalez  exhibited  a  degree  of 
restlessness  and  anxiety  for  the  return  of  Ortero  that  attracted 


the  attention  of  the  clerk  and  others  about  the  hotel.  He  would 
walk  about  by  himself,  and  frequently  inquire  of  the  clerk  if 
Ortero  was  really  coming  back. 

On  Monday,  the  20th,  Ortero  returned,  and  Gonzalez  received 
him  with  apparent  marks  of  joy,  but  to  the  people  about  the  hotel 
Gonzalez  was  a  person  of  such  doubtful  character  that,  during 
Ortero's  absence,  the  clerk  presented  his  bill,  although  he  had 
been  at  the  hotel  but  a  few  days.  He  declared  his  inability  to 
pay,  but  said  he  would  pay  on  the  return  of  Ortero.  As  Ortero 
and  Gonzalez  were  going  to  dinner,  on  the  day  of  the  former's 
return,  the  clerk  stopped  Gonzalez  and  again  requested  the 
payment  of  his  bill.  Ortero  replied,  "  I  will  pay  mine  too,''  and 
at  the  same  time  took  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  gold  coins, 
from  which  he  paid  his  bill.  Although  Gonzalez  did  not  pay, 
Jie  was  permitted  to  pass  into  the  dining-room,  probably  on  the 
assurance  of  Ortero  that  his  bill  would  be  all  right.  The 
manner  in  which  Gonzalez  watched  Ortero,  while  paying  his 
bill,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  clerk. 

When  Ortero  was  making  his  purchases  about  the  city  Gon- 
zalez, and  sometimes  Pellicier,  accompanied  him,  and  the  great 
contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  three  men  occasioned  much 
comment.  Ortero  was  a  large  and  elegantly  formed  man,  with 
the  dress  and  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  according  to  appear- 
ances a  man  of  means  and  culture.  His  companions  were 
quite  the  reverse ;  their  appearance  indicating  a  degree  of  stand- 
ing much  beneath  that  of  their  companion;  there  was  a  sinister, 
almost  brutal  expression  in  their  countenances,  and  their  cloth- 
ing indicated  their  impecunious  circumstances.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  a  gentleman  like  Ortero  should  become  thus  inti- 
mate with  men  like  Gonzalez  and  Pellicier,  but  he  was  young, 
ardent  and  generous;  the  sorrowful  story  which  Gonzalez  had 
related  to  him  quite  disarmed  all  suspicious  thoughts,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  was  determined  to  assist  him  in  some  way 
into  business.  So  unsuspecting  was  he  of  his  companions  that 
he  often,  in  making  his  purchases,  showed  large  sums  of  money, 
which  always  attracted  their  attention,  and  their  secret  consul- 
tations were  often  remarked.  Ortero  was  frequently  cautioned 
against  the  careless  manner  in  which  he  exhibited  his  money, 
but  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  caution. 

On  November  21st,  Ortero  and  Pellicier  dined  together  at 
about  6  p.  M.,  after  which  they  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Cuba, 
where  Gonzalez  soon  joined  them.  On  his  way  there  he  pro- 
cured two  razors  of  Viela;  he  had  previously  procured  a 
poniard  of  Pellicier.  After  remaining  awhile  at  the  hotel, 
Ortero,  Gonzalez  and  Pellicier  went  out,  and  by  the  way  of 
Fulton  Ferry  proceeded  to  Brooklyn,  going  directly  to  Evans' 
Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Myrtle  avenues,  where  they 
remained  until  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening.  At  the  hotel 
both  men  drank  quite  heavily,  endeavoring  to  intoxicate 
Ortero,  who,  though  somewhat  excited,  was  in  no  way  over- 
come by  the  liquor.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  by  Gonzalez  or 
Pellioier  to  visit  the  City  Park,  which  is  no  great  distance  from 
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that  place.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  it  will  never  be 
inown  by  what  inducements  Ortero  was  led  to  accompany  these 
men  at  that  hour  to  this  deserted  place.  He  had  never  before 
been  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  of  course  a  stranger  to  every  body. 
They  entered  the  park  at  the  Canton  street  corner,  and  took  a 
path  which  crosses  it  diagonally,  and  proceeded  to  the  centre  or 
most  sequestered  part  of  it.  Perhaps  a  more  fitting  place  for 
"dark  and  midnight  murder"  could  not  have  been  found  in 
Brooklyn,  and  surely  a  more  gloomy  night  could  not  have  been 
selected.  The  wail  of  the  November  wind  which  swept  through 
the  trees  and  over  the  park  prevented  all  outcry  from  being 
heard,  and  in  this  spot  the  party  halted.  With  the  spring  of 
tigers,  the  two  rufians  grappled  their  unarmed  victim,  and  with 
their  razors  attempted  to  cut  his  throat;  but,  as  we  have  said,  he 
vas  a  man  of  powerful  physical  strength,  young  and  active,  and 
a  desperate  and  mortal  strife  began.  There  was  something  appal- 
ling in  this  terrible  struggle — the  tug,  the  grip,  the  blow— the 
swift  stroke  of  the  deadly  weapons — and,  no  doubt  sensible 
of  the  unequal  contest,  Ortero's  cries  of  murder  went  up 
from  the  scene;  but  at  that  hour,  and  stifled  by  the  wind, 
there  was  none  to  hear  it,  and  the.  contest  went  on.  From 
all  appearances,  Ortero  succeeded  in  wrenching  a  razor  from 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  assassins,  and  with  it  he  inflicted  a 
deep  wound  on  the  hand  of  Pellicier.*  Failing  in  their  efibrts 
with  the  razor,  though  inflicting  terrible  wounds  upon  their 
victim,  they  resorted  to  the  poniard ;  with  this  they  succeeded 
in  giving  him  several  wounds,  either  of  which  would  have 
proved  mortal.  One  thrust  of  the  poniard  entered  his  back  and 
pierced  the  spinal  column,  and  soon  Ortero  lay  at  their  feet  a 
ghastly  corpse,  gashed  with  iwenty-eigM  wounds.  The  deed  was 
done.  Early  the  next  morning  a  citizen,  in  passing  through  the 
park,  discovered  the  body  of  Ortero,  still  warm  and  bleeding. 
The  alarm  was  instantly  given  and  the  police  notified.  The 
victim  was  of  course  unknown,  but  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman,  and  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  pantaloons  was  a 
large  sum  of  money,  in  gold;  the  other  was  turned  inside  out, 
showing  that  the  victim  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the  robber 
had  been  frightened  away  before  securing  the  contents  of  this 
pocket.  In  one  of  his  pockets  his  receipted  hotel  bill  was 
found,  which  soon  led  to  his  identification. 

At  the  Evans  House,  which  is  not  far  from  the  City  Park,  the 
three  men  attracted  much  attention  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ; 
Ortero  by  his  refined  and  gentlemanly  bearing  and  noble  form, 
his  companions  by  their  rough  appearance.  Persons  at  the 
Evans  House  readily  recognized  the  body  of  Ortero  as  that 
of  the  interesting  stranger  whose  appearance  had  attracted  their 
attention  the  night  before,  and  his  companions  with  whom  he 
left  the  house  were  equally  well  remembered.  This  answered 
the  first  inquiry— with  whom  was  he  last  seen  ?  On  the  ground, 
not  far  from  the  body  of  Ortero,  there  was  found  a  pair  of  gloves, 
one  of  them  out  and  bloody,  two  razors,  one  of  them  badly 
bent,  and  a  dagger.  The  police  went  to  work,  and  they  soon 
ascertained,  by  means  of  the  receipted  hotel  bill,  that  the 
"Barcelona"   was   the   stopping   place    of   Ortero,   and    that 

PuLUOtEE,  the  day  before  he  was  executed,  made  a  full  confeesion  of 
tto  commission  of  the  crime,  in  which  he  disagreed  in  some  respects  with 
tte  evidence  given  for  the  people  on  the  trial.  He  denied  that  the  party 
wrs  at  the  Evans  House  at  all,  insisting  that  they  went  directly  from  the 

erry  to  the  park;  that  Gonzalez  began  the  attack  upon  Ortero,  and  did  the 
principal  part  of  the  murder;  that  he.  Pellicier,  inflicted  no  injury  upon 

neir  victim  until  after  he  had  fallen  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  fearing 
'  Oonzalez  would  kill  him  for  having  taken  no  part  in  the  murder,  he 
nWe  several  outs  on  Ortero  with  a  razor;  that  while  doing  so,  Gonzalez, 
Pem  i  "!^''°^  '"  '^'^^  another  cut  at  Ortero,  inflicted  the  wound  on 
^  loier's  left  hand,  by  which  he  had  hold  of  the  victim.  The  struggle 
.  "''  ^°  "''*•  entirely  between  Ortero  and  Gonzalez,  and  Ortero  was 
cohm  '  t"""  ^°^^^  ^^  *''°  '"'""^^  °^  ""^  ^*8ger.  which  pierced  the  spinal 
Us  iot  1  ■  ''"*'  ^™^'™^  *»  ""^  *'"'«-  ^^^  a  plan  to  murder  him  at 
keneath  »  ^^^  ^'^^'  '"'^''^'''S  to  take  up  the  floor  and  secrete  his  body 
bntflm  •"'*'''"'  Ws  money  escape  to  Spain  in  a  steamer  about  to  sail, 
o«  difficulty  in  taking  up  the  floor  prevented. 


Gonzalez  and  Pellicier,  who  answered  the  descriptions  of  the 
men  who  were  with  Ortero  at  the  Evans  House,  were  with  him 
at  the  Barcelona  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Cuba,  and  that  he  left  the 
latter  hotel  in  their  company.  Two  steamers  were  to  sail  for 
Havana  on  the  day  on  which  the  murder  was  discovered ;  the 
police  officers  were  detailed  to  watch  these  steamers.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Pellicier,  wearing  a  pair  of  heavy 
woolen  mittens,  went  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  and  was  im- 
mediately arrested.  At  first  he  refused  to  take  off  his  mittens, 
but  at  length  reluctantly  did  so,  and  a  deep  wound  on  his  hand 
was  revealed.  He  was  taken  to  Brooklyn  and  confronted  with 
the  bloody  glove,  which  he  had  worn  when  committing  the 
murder,  and  the  cut  in  the  glove  exactly  fitted  the  cut  in  his 
hand.  Gonzalez  was  arrested  at  a  boarding-house  in  Center 
street  the  next  day  after  the  murder.  He  went  directly  from  the 
bloody  scene  to  this  boarding-house,  reaching  there  quite  late  in 
the  night;  the  next  morning  he  purchased  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
shaved  his  mustache,  and  otherwise  attempted  to  change  his 
appearance.  Pellicier  had  also  changed  his  clothes  in  many 
respects.  Gonzalez'  vest,  pants,  drawers  and  shirt,  that  he  had 
cast  off,  were  found  with  spots  of  blood  on  them.  The  next  day 
after  the  murder  Gonzalez  had  plenty  of  money,  and  treated  the 
persons  about  the  hotel  to  whiskey,  and  upon  one  occasion  he 
took  a  handful  of  gold  coin  from  his  pocket  and,  showing  it, 
said,  "  That's  the  kind  of  money  they  have  in  Spain."  After  his 
arrest,  $40  or  $50  in  gold  and  other  money  was  found  in  his 
pockets,  and  two  certified  drafts,  payable  to  Ortero,  were  found 
sewed  in  Gonzalez'  coat  collar;  the  drafts  were  for  a  large 
amount.  Pellicier  and  Gonzalez  were  indicted  by  a  Grand  Jury 
of  Kings  County,  in  December,  1865,  and  in  January,  1866,  tbey 
were  brought  to  trial  at  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  held  at 
the  Court  House  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Justice  Gilbert  presiding. 
Hon.  S.  D.  Morris,  then  District  Attorney  of  Kings  County, 
appeared  for  the  people,  and  Hon.  William  0.  De  Witt 
appeared  for  the  defense.  Gonzalez  and  Pellicier  were 
indicted  jointly,  but  they  were  tried  separately,  Gonzalez 
being  first  brought  to  trial.  A  long,  interesting  and 
exciting  legal  contest  took  place;  the  trial  was  conducted  with 
great  legal  skill  and  learning  on  both  sides.  The  evidence  for 
the  people  consisted  mainly  of  the  facts  already  related,  as 
sworn  to  by  different  witnesses.  The  circumstances  proved 
against  Gonzalez  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  strong,  but  the 
defense  grappled  with  them  with  an  energy  and  subtlety 
which  seemed  to  render  a  conviction  doubtful.  Anthon,  one 
of  the  policemen  who  arrested  Gonzalez,  in  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  identity  of  a  pair  of  drawers  produced  on  the 
trial,  said  he  thought  those  were  the  prisoner's  drawers;  that 
he  noticed  a  mark  of  blood  on  them  when  he  found  them.  The 
counsel  for  the  defense  objected  to  the  expression  "a  mark  of 
blood,"  and  excepted  to  the  refusal  of  the  Court  to  strike  it 
out.  In  reply  to  a  question  on  his  cross-examination,  the 
witness  said   "I  noticed  a  spot  of  blood  on  the  drawers.'' 

Waddy,  another  of  the  officers  who  made  the  arrest,  testified 
to  the  identity  of  the  coat,  vest,  pants,  shirt  and  drawers  found 
in  the  prisoner's  room,  and  was  asked:  "  Did  you  notice  any 
spots  on  these  clothes  ?  " 

Objected  to  ;  objection  overruled. 

Ans.  "  Yes,  sir  :  stains  on  the  coat,  vest,  pants,  drawers  and 
shirt.  There  is  one  of  the  stains  on  the  pants,  and  there  is  one 
on  the  waist.  The  spots  on  this  light  coat  are  nearly  off.  The 
spots  that  were  on  the  right  sleeve  I  don't  see.  The  spots  which 
were  on  the  coat  are  rubbed  off." 

Ques.  "  Examine  the  drawers." 

Ans.  "  I  examined  them  the  morning  I  brought  them  down  to 
the  station,  and  the  spots  that  were  on  them  are  all  rubbed  off." 

Ques.  "  Look  at  the  shirt." 

Ans.  "  There  on  the  waist  of  the  shirt  is  a  spot." 

Objected  to  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
shirt  belonged  to  the  prisoner  ;  objection  overruled;  exception. 
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Mr.  De  Wiit :  "  The  court  understands,  I  suppose,  that  all  this 
testimony  as  to  the  character  of  these  stains  is  taken  subject  to 
an  exception  ?" 
Judge  O-ilhert:  "  No,  sir." 

Mr.  Be  Witt :  "We  excepted  in  the  case  of  the  witness  Ash'ton, 
and  have  excepted  here.  The  character  of  the  blood  stains  can 
only  be  determined  by  scientific  analysis." 

Judge  Gilbert :  ' '  We  do  not  understand  that  there  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  the  witness  on  that  subject,  and  if 
counsel  desires  to  save  this  point  they  must  move  to  strike  out 
that  portion  of  the  testimony. " 

Accordingly  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  did  move  to  strike 
out  all  the  testimony  as  to  the  stains  on  the  clothing.  As  the 
District  Attorney  did  not  object,  that  evidence  was  stricken  out. 
The  opposition  then  offered  to  exhibit  to  the  jury  the  clothes 
and  the  stains  thereon.  This  was  objected  to  by  the  defense, 
but  the  objection  was  overruled,  and  there  was  an  exception. 
It  was  proved  these  clothes  had  been  found  in  the  room  of  Gon- 
zalez at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  and  had  been  pointed  out  by  the 
landlady.  It  was  proved  that  the  shirt  belonged  to  Pellioier, 
who  returned  from  Brooklyn  with  Gonzalez,  and  slept  with  him 
the  night  after  the  murder;  that  he  wore  a  new  shirt  soon  after. 
The  defense  on  the  trial  proved  that  several  days  before  the 
murder  a  fight  took  place  between  the  parties,  in  which  Pellicier's 
hand  was  cut,  which  accounted  for  the  wound  on  his  hand. 
There  was  some  other  explanatory  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fense, but  the  foregoing  is  substantially  the  evidence  in  the  case. 
The  evidence  was  very  ably  summed  up  by  the  respective 
counsel,  in  a  manner  that  negatives  the  assertion  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  Bar  has  passed  away.  After  a  very  learned  and 
impartial  charge  from  Mr.  Justice  Gilbert,  the  case  was  given  to 
the  jury,  who,  in  due  time,  returned  a  verdict  of  "  murder  in 
the  first  degree."  The  trial  of  Pellicier  resulted  in  a  like  ver- 
dict, and  both  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  the 
indefatigable  counsel  for  the  defense  carried  the  case  to  the 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  alleging,  among  other 
grounds  of  error,  that  Judge  Gilbert  erred  in  admitting  proof 
that  the  clothing  worn  by  the  prisoners  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  was  found,  at  the  time  of  their  arrest,  to  be  marked 
with  spots  which  had  the  appearance  of  stains  of  blood;  and  in 
permitting  the  clothes  thus  stained  to  be  inspected  by  the  jury. 
The  court  sustained  these  grounds  of  error  and  set  aside  the  con- 
viction of  the  prisoners,  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  From  this 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  District  Attorney  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  February,  1866,  the  cases  came  on 
for  argument  in  that  high  court.  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Morris  and 
John  H.  Eeynolds  appeared  for  the  people;  Eon.  Alexander 
McCue  and  William  C.  De  Witt  for  the  defense.  After  argu- 
ments of  unusual  ability  and  learning,  the  court  handed  down 
an  opinion  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sus- 
taining the  ruling  of  Judge  Gilbert,  and  directing  that  sentence 
of  death  against  the  prisoners  be  carried  into  execution. 

As  a  matter  of  instruction  and  interest,  we  add  that  the  follow- 
ing is  among  the  rulings  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  : 
"  It  is  not  erroneous,  on  the  trial  of  one  who  was  last  seen  with  a 
murdered  man  a  few  moments  before  the  homicide,  to  admit 
proof,  by  those  who  arrested  him,  that  they  found  his  clothing 
stained  with  blood. 

Such  stains  upon  the  person  and  clothing  of  the  accused 
are  among  the  ordinary  indicia  of  homicide;  and  the  practice  of 
identifying  them  by  substantial  evidence,  and  by  the  inspection 
of  witnesses  and  jury,  has  the  sanction  of  immemorial  usage  in 
all  criminal  tribunals. 

Matters  of  common  observation  may  ordinarily  be  proved  by 
those  who  witness  them,  without  resorting  to  scientific  or 
mechanical  tests,  to  verify  them  with  definite  precision. 

The  testimony  of  the  chemist  who  has  analyzed  blood,  and 
that  of  the  observer  who  has  merely  recognized  it,  belong  to 


the  same  grade  of  original  and  primary  evidence  ;  and  though 
one  may  be  entitled  to  greater  weight  than  the  other  with  the 
jury,  the  exclusion  of  either  would  be  illegal. 

The  clothes,  identified  as  those  worn  by  the  prisoners  on  the 
evening  of  the  murder,  were  properly  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  jury  by  the  judge.- 

Nothing  legitimately  connected  with  the  res  gestce  of  the 
crime  should  be  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury." 

Gonzalez  and  Pellicier  were  both  executed. 


JOHN   H.   MILLS  AND   ISAAC  M.  DEAN  m.  THE 
CITY   OF  BROOKLYN. 

The  interest  and  importance  attached  to  this  case  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  precedent  showing  that  a  municipal 
corporation,  village  or  city  is  not  liable  to  private  actions  for 
damages  accruing  for  not  providing  sufficient  sewerage  for  the 
drainage  of  lots  or  land  belonging  to  citizens,  etc. 

The  establishment  of  this  precedent,  with  others  equally  im- 
portant, was  the  result  of  the  adjudication  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
the  General  Term,  and  the  Court  of  Apppeals,  of  the  following 
case,  which  we  take  from  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial: 

John  H.  Mills  and  Isaac  M.  Dean,  the  plaintifis  in  the  case, 
were  the  joint  owners  of  a  lot,  with  a  valuable  brick  dwelling- 
house  thereon,  situated  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Franklin  and 
Putnam  avenues,  Brooklyn.  The  defendants,  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, had,  by  law,  the  care  of  its  stress  and  avenues,  and  the 
control  of  widening  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  said  streets 
and  avenues.  The  grievances  of  which  the  plaintififs  complain, 
and  which  constituted  their  cause  of  action,  were  as  follows: 

"  That  the  said  corporation  negligently  and  imskillfully  huUt, 
provided  and  established  sewers  at  the  comer  of  Franklin  and 
Putnam  avenues.  That  the  said  sewers  were  insufficient  to 
properly  conduct  the  water  brought  to  said  comer  by  the  grade 
of  said  avenues,  and  the  streets  and  avenues  thereto  adjacent. 
That  the  sewers  were  so  negligently  and  unskillfuUy  built  that 
they  failed  to  perform  the  office  for  which  they  were  constructed. 
That  by  reason  of  this  imperfect  construction,  the  plaintiffs' 
house  and  lot  was  repeatedly  flooded  with  water  during  certain 
periods  of  time  in  the  months  of  March  and  August,  1861  and 
1862,  causing  the  walls  to  settle  and  crack,  and  the  building  to 
be  otherwise  injured,  resulting  in  damages  to  the  plaintiffs  of 
the  sum  of  $2,500." 

The  proofs  in  the  case,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  show  that 
there  was  a  sewer  or  outlet  for  water  under  the  sidewalk  of  the 
street  prior  to  the  first  storm,  and  after  the  storm  in  March  and 
in  the  month  of  May  following,  the  Water  Commissioners  caused 
a  pipe  drain,  earthen  sewer,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  to 
be  constructed  in  the  street,  but  it  proved  insufficient  to  carry 
off  the  water  as  it  came  down.  The  sewer  was  built  in  obedience 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Common  Council,  adopted  April  16,  1861. 

The  [proof,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  as  given  by  an 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Water  and  Sewerage  Commissioners, 
who  constructed  the  sewer,  established  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
stoneware  pipe,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  above  the  plaintiffs 
premises.  That  below  that  point  a  large  sewer  could  not  be  laid 
on  that  course,  in  consequence  of  the  grade  and  different  dimen- 
sions of  the  sewers  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  connect; 
that  if  made  larger,  it  would  have  to  be  so  near  the  surface  of 
the  street  that  it  could  not  have  a  sufficiently  thick  covering. 
That, .  after  the  August  storms,  an  additional  sewer  was  con- 
structed. The  corporation  further  proved  that  the  walls  of  the 
house  had  been  very  much  damaged  prior  to  the  laying  down  of 
the  temporary  sewer,  and  that  the  basement  walls  of  the  house 
were  laid  in  unsuitable  mortar.  A  large  amount  of  evidence 
was  given  on  both  sides.  At  the  close  of  the  plaintiffs'  case,  J. 
G.  Schumaker,  counsel  for  the  corporation,  moved  for  a  non- 
suit,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had  failed  to  establish 
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t  facts  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action.    The  motion  was 
denied,  with  proper  exceptions. 

Both  parties  having  rested,  the  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the 
iury  instructed  them,  among  other  matters,  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  not  entitled  to  damages  sustained  by  them  prior  to  the 
luilding  of  the  sewer  in  May,  1861.-  The  counsel  for  the  corpo- 
ration took  proper  exception  to  the  charge  of  the  judge,  and  re- 
quested him  to  charge,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  plaintiffs 
could  not  recover  damages  in  any  point  of  view,  founding  his 
request  by  several,  as  he.  believed,  well-established  precedents, 
which  we  shall  give  hereafter. 

The  judge  declined  to  thus  instruct  the  jury,  to  which  there 
was  an  exception,  and  the  plaintiffs  recovered  a  verdict  of  $900. 
On  an  appeal  to  the  General  Term,  this  verdict  was  affirmed, 
whereupon  the  corporation  took  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, where,  after  elaborate  arguments,  the  verdict  at  the  Circuit, 
and  the  judgment  affirming  it  at  the  General  Term,  were  in  all 
things  reversed.    In  the  Court  of  Appeals  Mr.  Schumaker*  ap- 
peared for  the  corporation,  and  David  J.  Dean  for  the  plaintiffs. 
The  ability  with  which  these  able  lawyers  conducted  the  argu- 
ment before  that  court,  although  what  might  be  expected  from 
lawyers  of  their  high  standing,  was  considered  something  more 
than  ordinary.    The  brief  of  Mr.  Schumaker  was  marked  by 
logical  strength  and  acumen,  united  with  extended  legal  learn- 
ing.   As  an  evidence  of  this,  it  was  largely  engrafted  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court.     The  following  is    a  condensed  extract 
from  it.   The  first  point  in  it  we  have  substantially  given  hereto- 
fore: "A  mnnicipal  corporation  is  not  liable  to  private  actions 
tor  not  providing  sufficient  sewerage  for  draining  the  premises 
of  citizens  owning  the  same.    Second,  the  duty  of  draining  the 
streets  and  sewerages  of  a  city  or  village,  although  not  a  judicial 
one,  is  of  a  judicial  nature,  requiring  the  exercise  of  qualities 
ot  deliberation  and  judgment.    Third,  where  duties  of  a  purely 
ministerial  character  are  cast  upon  an  officer,  although  his  chief 
duties  are  judicial,  and  he  violates  his  ministerial  duties,  he  is 
civilly  responsible,  but  in  respect  to  his  judicial  duties  other- 
wise." As  these  points  enter  largely  into  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  delivered  in  this  case,  they  constitue  the  law  of  the 
land  touching  the  liability  of  corporations  for  damages  in  cases 
like  the  one  we  have  described. 


THE   PEOPLE  vs.  YATES. 

No  case  on  record  more  graphically  exhibits  the  danger  of 
unbridled  political  hatred,  the  terror  of  a  mob,  or  the  sudden 
and  overwhelming  misfortunes  which  often  overtake  men  in  the 
midst  of  their  business  and  social  career,  than  this. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  October,  186i,  Yates  was  assisting  a 
lady  to  remove  her  furniture  from  one  house  to  another,  in 
Brooklyn.  About  nine  o'clock,  as  he  was  passing  the  comer  of 
Hudson  avenue  and  Plymouth  street,  where  a  large  out-door 
Democratic  meeting  was  convened,  he  stopped  and  listened  a 
moment  to  the  speaker.  While  standing  there,  some  person 
remarked  that  he  would  "bet  that  McClellan  would  be 
elected,"  to  which  Yates  replied,  "I'll  bet  ten  dollars  Lincoln 
will  be  elected."    This  reply  was  followed  by  the  exclamation, 

"Let  us  give  it  to  the  ,"  and  immediately  a  dozen  men 

attacked  him,  knocking  him  down,  kicking  and  pounding 
him;  they  tore  his  clothes  nearly  off  him,  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  blood.  While  struggling  with  the  crowd  he  dis- 
charged a  revolver  at  his  assailants,  slightly  wounding  a  by- 
stander; he  succeeded  in  breaking  away  from  the  crowd  and 
im,  pursued  by  a  multitude  of  persons,  crying,  "Stop  the 
murderer;  kill  him;  hang  him!"  etc.,  etc.    Among  the  crowd  was 

Mr.  Schumaker  was,  during  this  litigation  and  for  some  time  prior 
Msnbaoqnent  thereto,  Corporation  Counsel  for  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  A 
record  of  his  otacial  record  more  fully  appears  in  the  Municipal  History 
or  Brooklyn,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 


a  police  officer  by  the  name  of  Curran;  he  was  two  or  three 
yards  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  when  at  a  distance  of  five 
blocks  from  where  the  affray  began,  he  siezed  Yates,  who  ex- 
claimed, "Let  go,  or  I'll  shoot  you!"  At  this  time,  Curran  had 
his  hand  pressed  against  Tates'  breast,  and  called  for  some  one 
to  catch  the  pistol.  At  this  time,  Curran  raised  his  hand, 
when  Yates  fired  and  the  officer  fell,  mortally  wounded;  he 
was  then  in  the  uniform  of  the  police  force,  having  upon  his 
person  the  cap  and  shield  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force. 
Yates  fled,  followed  by  the  shouting  crowd;  several  other  pistol 
shots  were  fired,  but  by  whom  does  not  distinctly  appear. 

He  continued  his  flight,  and  finally  rushed  into  the  store  of 
a  Mr.  Markey,  exclaiming,  under  apparent  excitement,  ' '  Look 
out!  I've  shot  two  men!"  Leaving  the  store,  he  continued  to  run, 
pursued  by  the  enraged  crowd  to  a  place  called  "Tammany 
Hall, "  where  he  was  arrested  by  a  body  of  policemen. 

According  to  the  evidence,  at  the  time  of  this  struggle,  the 
night  was  dark  and  rainy.  Yates  was  indicted  for  willful  murder, 
and  on  January  24,  1865,  was  brought  to  trial. 

His  trial  is  an  important  incident  in  legal  history. 

The  circumstances  we  have  related  were  given  in  evidence  on 
the  trial;  there  were,  of  course,  some  contradictions  and  differ- 
ences of  statement,  but  the  foregoing  are  substantially  the  facts 
in  the  case,  with  those  we  shall  give  hereafter.  It  was  proved 
on  the  defense  that  Yates  was  near-sighted;  the  materiality  of 
this  evidence  will  presently  appear.  Daniel  Cannen,  a  witness 
for  the  people,  testified  that  Curran  was  shot  about  four  rods 
from  a  lamp-post  on  which  a  light  was  burning.  John  Larkin, 
another  witness  for  the  people,  swore  that  Curran  and  Yates,  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting,  were  within  a  half  block  of  a  lamp ; 
but  that  there  was  no  light  shining  from  it.  John  Maloy, 
another  wifjness  for  the  people,  said  that  he  lighted  the  lamp 
referred  to  at  six  o'clock  that  evening;  on  his  cross-examination 
he  said  he  had  no  recollection  of  lighting  that  particular  lamp 
that  evening.  It  did  not  appear  in  evidence  that  there  was 
any  communication  made  to  Yates  at  the  time  that  Curran  was 
a  police  officer,  nor  that  there  was  any  demand  made  upon  him 
to  surrender  to  the  officer,  nor  was  there  any  proof  that  Cur- 
ran was  known  to  Yates.  One  witness  said,  "I  saw  Yates 
knocked  down,  and  saw  more  than  a  dozen  men  beating  and 
kicking  him;  I  saw  him  struggle  desperately  to  get  up,  and  he 
finally  succeeded,  but  his  face  was  covered  with  blood  and  pre- 
sented a,  frightful  appearance.  In  his  struggle  to  get  up,  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  then  I  saw  Yates  on  his  feet,  and  he 
broke  away  and  ran,  the  crowd  after  him." 

To  rebut  the  evidence,  that  there  was  no  light  burning  at  the 
time  of  the  fatal  shot,  the  judge  permitted  the  District  Attorney, 
against  an  objection  and  an  exception,  to  prove  by  Sergeant 
Crow  that,  nearly  four  months  after  the  killing  of  Curran,  he 
went  to  the  lamp  near  which  it  took  place,  in  a  dark  evening, 
and  found  that  he  could  very  easily  read  u  newspaper  by  its 
light,  and  that  all  objects  about  it  were  plainly  visible;  this,  it 
was  contended,  must  have  plainly  revealed  to  Yates  the  uniform 
and  badge  of  the  police  officer.  This  was  objected  to  by  the 
counsel  for  Yates,  as  no  evidence  for  any  purpose;  that  it  of 
course  was  material  to  the  issue  that  the  light  was  such  at  the 
time  as  must  have  apprised  the  accused  of  the  character  of  his 
pursuer,  and  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  but  proof  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lamp,  and  its  power  to  diffuse  light,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  was  no  evidence  of  its  power  on  the  1st  of  October 
preceding;  that  the  power  of  street  lamps  to  emit  light  de- 
pends upon  many  things,  among  which  are  the  purity  and 
transparency    of  the  medium    through    which    the  rays    are 

projected. 

The  trial  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  Yates  for  the  crime  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged; 
but  his  counsel  took  an  appeal  to  the  General  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  obtaining  an  order  for  the  stay  of  the  execution 
pending  the  appeal.    After  exhaustive  arguments  on  the  part  of 
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the  respective  counsel  engaged,  the  General  Term  affirmed  the 
conviction  of  Yates,  and  it  was  believed  his  doom  was  sealed. 
But  his  counsel,  stimulated  in  the  belief  that  the  conviction  was 
unjust— that  Yates,  subjected  to  the  fury  of  a  howling  and 
murderous  mob,  excited  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  fear 
that  he  was  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  discharged  his  pistol  in 
self-defense — removed  the  case  by  another  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  court  of  last  resort,  obtaining  another  stay  of 
the  execution. 

The  counsel  for  the  people  contended  that  Yates  was  rightly 
convicted;  that  he  must  have  known  the  purposes  for  which 
Curran  was  pursuing  him,  because  the  evidence  shows  that  he, 
Curran,  was  largely  in  advance  of  the  crowd,  conspicuous  in  his 
uniform  as  a  police  officer,  andlt  was  apparent  that  Yates  fired  the 
fatal  shot  to  escape  lawful  arrest.  This,  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  just  committed  a  felony  by  a  murderous  attack  on  a 
citizen,  constitutes  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
That  this  was  well  established  by  all  the  authorities,  many  of 
which  appear  on  the  very  ably  prepared  brief  of  the  District 
Attorney.  There  were  other  ingenious  and  learned  points  on 
which  the  prosecution  relied  for  an  affirmance  of  the  conviction. 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  insisted  that  the  judge  who  tried 
the  cause  erred  in  admitting  the  evidence  of  Sergeant  Crow,  who 
testified  that  four  months  after  the  fatal  event  he  visited  the 
place  where  it  occurred,  at  night,  and  that  he  could  easily  read 
a  newspaper  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  near  by.  We  have 
already  given  the  grounds  of  the  objections  to  this  evidence, 
made  at  the  trial.  On  the  argument  in  the  Court  of  Appeals — 
and  we  believe  in  the  General  Term — the  defense  raised  other 
points  against  the  legality  of  the  conviction,  among  which  were 
the  following :  there  was  no  proof  that  the  structure  of  the  lamp 
near  the  place  of  the  killing  was  the  same  in  January,  the  time 
of  the  trial,  as  it  was  on  the  first  of  October  preceding,  when  the 
alleged  murder  took  place ;  that  there  was  no  reliable  evidence 
that  any  lamp  was  burning  at  the  time ;  that  as  Yates  was  set 
upon  by  a  dozen  men,  with  what  he  might  suppose  a  murderous 
intent,  he  was  justified  in  defending  himself  with  all  reason- 
able means  in  his  power,  and  that  he  behaved  but  with  reason- 
able prudence;  that  there  was  no  act  proved  showing  any  mur- 
derous intent,  or  any  premeditated  malice. 

In  due  time  the  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  a  decision, 
concurred  in  by  all  the  judges,  setting  aside  the  conviction  of 
Yates,  granting  him  a  new  trial.  The  opinions  of  the  judges, 
found  in  32  N.  Y.,  509,  will  be  found  full  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  lay  reader. 

In  their  opinion  the  judges  sustain  the  points  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defense,  and  express,  in  strong  language,  their 
condemnation  of  the  attack  made  by  the  crowd  upon  Yates. 
"It  was  a  brutal  and  cowardly  attack,"  say  the  court,  "of  some 
dozen  men  upon  one  man,  and  he  a  stranger  to  them;  he  had 
done  nothing  to  invite  this  attack  except  to  express  his  prefer- 
ence for  one  of  the  presidential  candidates,  doing  nothing  to 
interrupt  the  meeting. 

"If  a  dozen  men  were  beating  and  kicking  him,  his  firing  a 
pistol  at  the  time  was  so  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  justifiable  that 
it  takes  away  all  basis  for  the  claim,  up  to  that  time,  of  premed- 
itated malice  on  his  part.  "Well  he  might  run  from  such  a 
body  of  men.  For  aught  that  appears,  he  may  have  supposed 
that  the  officer  who  seized  him  was  one  of  the  mob  who  first 
attacked  him,  and  was  trying  to  detain  him  until  the  remainder 
of  the  mob,  who  were  approaching,  could  overtake  him." 

Yates  was  again  brought  to  trial,  and  after  a  long  contest  was 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  sentenced  to 
State's  prison  for  the  term  of  twenty  years. 


THE  PEOPLE  vs.  FANNY  HYDE. 

The  history  of  American  criminal  law  has  nothing  in  it  more 
interesting  than  the  case  of  The  People  vs.  Fanny  Hyde,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Geo.  W.  Watson.     It  was  tried  in  the  Kings 


County  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  April,  1872,  before  Hon. 
A.  B.  Tappen,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
associate  justices  Yoorhees  and  Johnson. 

Mr.  Watson  was  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Brooklyn,  and 
a  citizen  of  respectability.  He  was  a  married  man,  the  father  of 
five  children,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  hair- 
nets, having  a  large  number  of  employees;  many  of  these  were 
ladies,  of  whom  Fanny  Hyde  was  one. 

On  th  e  26th  of  January,  1872,  there  were  working  in  the  principal 
room  in  Watson's  factory,  two  or  three  men,  Fanny  Hyde  and 
one  or  two  other  ladies,  Mr.  Watson  being  present.  About  ten 
minutes  before  twelve,  Watson  left  the  room,  according  to  Ms 
custom,  to  go  to  lunch;  a  few  moments  before  he  left,  while  he 
was  putting  on  his  overcoat,  Fanny  Hyde  left  the  room  through 
the  same  door  through  which  Watson  was  to  make  his  exit. 
The  doorway  led  to  a  flight  of  stairs  down  to  the  second  story. 
Soon  after  Fanny  went  out,  Watson  also  went  out. 

A  few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  Watson  was  dis- 
covered lying  dead  at  the  head  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs;  he 
was  on  his  back,  his  feet  by  the  partition,  his  head  lying  out 
beyond  the  stairs,  his  body  against  the  riser  of  the  first  stair. 
He  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  bullet  hole  in  his  head,  back 
of  his  ear.  Fanny  Hyde  was  standing  not  far  from  him,  watch- 
ing him  with  intense  interest.  In  a  moment  all  was  confusion 
and  alarm  in  the  factory.  In  due  time  the  body  was  removed. 
Fanny  was  at  once  suspected  of  the  murder;  indeed,  soon  after  ' 
the  occurrence,  she  admitted  she  killed  Mr.  Watson  and  sur- 
rendered herself  to  the  authorities,  alleging  that  she  committed 
the  deed  in  self-defense,  that  is,  in  defending  herself  against 
an  outrageous  and  indecent  assault  made  by  Watson  upon  her 
at  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs  we  have  described.  It 
was  alleged,  however,  on  the  other  side,  that  Fanny  shot  her 
victim  in  revenge  for  certain  charges  which  he  had  made 
against  her  character,  these  charges  having  led  to  several 
altercations  between  herself  and  Watson ;  that  she  left  the 
room  a  few  moments  before  he  did,  knowing  that,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  he  would  soon  follow  her  on  his  way  to  his 
lunch;  that  she  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
flight  of  stairs  and  shot  him  as  he  was  descending  them.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  further  grounds  on  which  the  prosecution 
predicated  this  theory.  We  give  the  theory  of  the  defense  in 
the  following  history  of  Fanny  Hyde. 

Fanny  Hyde,  when  a  young  girl  a  little  over  fifteen  years  of 
age,  entered  the  employment  of  George  W.  Watson,  a  manu- 
facturer of  hair-nets,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  She  was  a  child 
of  remarkable  promise,  intelligent  beyond  her  years,  pleasing 
in  her  person  and  attractive  in  her  manners.  She  was  bom  at 
Nottingham,  England;  when  very  young  she  lost  her  mother, 
and  though  she  was  well  brought  up,  it  was  without  a  mother's 
care;  she  was  a  Sunday  school  scholar  and  gave  promise  of 
future  usefulness.  It  was  said  that  "among  all  of  Watson's 
female  employees,  Fanny  Hyde  was  the  fairest."  He  was  a 
married  man  with  several  children,  and  about  forty -five  years  of 
age.  With  the  exterior  of  a  gentleman,  plausible,  insidious, 
always  carefully  presenting  his  best  side  to  the  public,  Fanny 
had  not  been  long  in  this  man's  employ  when  he  determined  to 
work  her  ruin;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  alleged  he  effected  his 
object,  stamps  him  a  man  without  principle.  From  that  time 
on,  even  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  continued  his  illicit 
intercourse  with  her.  Fanny  Hyde  was  not  impure  at  heart, 
and  often  struggled  hard  to  free  herself  from  the  coil  which  her 
heartless  seducer  had  thrown  around  her.  Her  relations  with 
Watson,  however,  were  known  only  to  herself  and  to  him,  and 
she  still  moved  in  respectable  society.  Her  beauty  and  attrac- 
tive manners  brought  her  honorable  suitors,  one  of  whom  was  at 
last  accepted.  About  the  time  of  her  engagement,  she  dis- 
closed to  Watson  the  new  relations  in  life  which  she  proposed, 
and  on  her  knees  begged  of  him  forever  to  keep  their  relations 
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secret,  and  to  cease  them  now,  forever.  She  told  him  that  it  was 
her  determination  to  be  a  pure  and  exemplary  wife  to  her 
afflnnoed  husband;  with  face  bedewed  in  tears  and  broken  down 
with  sorrow,  she  told  Watson  her  relation  with  him  had  been 
a  source  of  continual,  almost  heart-breaking  sorrow,  from  the 
time  of  its  commencement,  and  begged  him  to  aid  her  in  her 
determination  to  hereafter  live  a  pure  and  virtuous  life. 

He  listened  to  her,  apparently  much  affected  by  what  she 
said,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  deliberately  swore  that 
he  would  never  molest  her  again.  In  a  short  time  after  this, 
Fanny  was  united  in  marriage  to  a  respectable  and  indus- 
trious young  man  by  the  name  of  Hyde.  Relying  on  the 
solemn  oath  which  Watson  had  taken  never  to  molest  her 
again,  she  continued  as  fore-woman  in  his  service,  with  many 
other  ladies,  married  and  single.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that, 
under  his  oath,  under  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  the 
holy  relations  that  now  existed  between  Fanny  and  the  man 
she  loved,  Watson  would  have  encouraged  the  young  wife  by 
example,  by  his  own  family  relations,  by  everything  that  is 
pure  and  sacred,  to  carry  out  the  resolution  she  had  adopted. 
But,  alas!  the  man  who  had  once  destroyed  her  virtue  and 
committed  towards  her  tho  greatest  of  crimes,  forgot  his  oath, 
it,  and,  disregarding  every  sacred  thing  that 


should  have  restrained  him,  determined  to  dishonor  the  young 
and  now  pure  wife,  and  compel  her  to  again  enter  upon  her 
former  relations  with  him.  It  would  seem  as  though  Fanny — 
now  Mrs.  Hyde— protected  and  shielded  as  she  was  by  her 
husband,  strongly  entrenched  as  she  was  in  her  new  resolution, 
and  pure  as  her  life  now  was,  would  never  again  become  the 
paramour  of  the  man  who  had  first  ruined  her.  She  never  for 
a  moment  thought  he  would  make  the  attempt,  and  if  he  did, 
she  felt  sure  of  her  ability,  under  the  strength  of  her  new  reso- 
lution, to  effectually  resist  him.  He,  however,  made  the  attempt, 
and  she  did  resist  him,  as  a  pure  and  true  wife  should  have 
done,  and  when  he  found  himself  foiled  he  resorted  to  another 
and  dreadful  mode  of  compulsion.  He  threatened,  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  refusal,  to  acquaint  her  husband  with  the  full 
extent  of  their  previous  relations.  This  was  «  terrible  alterna- 
tive. To  put  her  husband  in  possession  of  these  facts  was 
next  to  death;  the  struggle  was  fearful;  but  Watson  triumphed, 
and  the  misery  of  the  young  wife  was  complete.  She  was  again 
in  the  toils  of  the  man  who  had  blighted  her  young  life,  and  by 
Mm  was  compelled  to  dishonor  her  husband.  "Must  I  submit 
always  to  this  course  of  life?"  she  asked  herself,  in  her  agony. 
"There  is  one  mode  of  escape,"  she  said.  "I  will  unbosom 
myself  to  my  husband ;  will  tell  him  all;  I  will  prostrate  myself 
before  him  for  his  forgiveness;  if  he  casts  me  off,  I  must  submit; 
if  he  forgives  me  he  will  protect  me  against  the  man  who  is 
destroying  my  very  soul."  She  carried  her  resolution  into 
effect  and  confessed  all  to  her  husband.  She  was  as  dear  to 
him  as  his  own  heart's  blood,  and  he  forgave  all  and  promised 
protection.  He  told  her  to  defy  the  wretch  if  he  ever  again 
approached  her— to  tell  him  that  she  feared  him  no  longer,  as 
her  husband  knew  all  and  had  forgiven  all.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  before  the  occasion  came  for  her  to  make  this  state- 
ment to  Watson.  She  did  so;  and  when  he  found  she  no 
longer  had  any  fears  of  her  husband,  he  resorted  to  another 
course;  and  then  came  the  fatal  end. 

On  the  trial,  Fanny  was  sworn  as  a  witness  on  her  own  behalf, 
and  among  other  things  testified  as  follows: 

"I  met  Watson  at  the  top  of  the  stairs;  asked  him  as  I  was  going 
ip  the  stairs,  if  he  was  going  down  ?  he  said  no;  when  I  got  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  he  seized  me  in  a  very  indecent  manner, 
and  wanted  me  to  go  to  a  room  with  him  somewhere.  I  told 
mm  I  would  not,  and  then  he  said,  'You  shall  go.'  We  had 
qiite  a  struggle;  I  got  free  from  him,  and  he  seized  me  the 
second  time  as  before;  I  tried  to  break  loose  from  him,  but  could 
"ot;  I  had  my  pistol  with  me  and  shot  him;  I  did  not  take 
■wn,  but  shot  as  I  could." 


She  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  brought  to  trial  for  her  life.  Few  cases 
have  ever  elicited  more  interest,  not  only  in  Brooklyn,  but 
everywhere.  It  summoned  to  the  forum  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar.  Mr.  Winchester 
Britton,  then  District  Attorney  for  Kings  County,  conducted 
the  case  for  the  people.  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Morris,  I.  B.  Cat- 
lin,  Thomas  E.  Pearsall  and  Patrick  Keady  appeared  for  the 
defense.  The  learning,  skill  and  eloquence  which  the  trial 
called  forth,  has  certainly  never  been  excelled  at  the  Brooklyn 
Bar.  Three  defenses  were  interposed  by  the  counsel  of  Mrs. 
Hyde:  1st,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  she  com- 
mitted the  deed;  2nd,  justification,  in  that  Watson  seized  her 
person  with  an  intent  to  make  an  indecent  assault,  and  in  an 
indecent  manner,  that,  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp  and 
escape  from  his  power,  she  discharged  her  pistol  at  him,  regard- 
less of  consequences;  3rd,  temporary  or  partial  insanity — upon 
this  defense  much  time  and  learning  was  spent. 

The  case  for  the  defense  was  opened  to  the  jury  by  General 
Catlin.  Those  who  heard  that  remarkable  address  will  never 
forget  its  impressive  eloquence,  its  masterly  array  of  facts,  the 
learning  which  marked  it,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
the  jury  were  put  in  possession  of  the  whole  history  of  the  case. 
"  A  cause  well  opened,"  Ogden  Hoffman  used  to  say,  "is  more 
than  half  tried,"  and  General  Catlin's  opening  in  this  case  emi- 
nently proved  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  remarks. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  Judge  Morris  summed  up  for  the 
defense.  If  this  effort  was  the  only  one  that  this  distinguished 
lawyer  had  ever  made,  it  would  have  fully  established  his  repu- 
tation as  an  accomplished  legal  speaker,  a  finished  and  well- 
learned  lawyer.  Judge  Morris'  argument  adopted  the  theory 
for  the  commission  of  the  crime  we  have  already  given,  that 
Watson,  having  first  ruined  her,  having  her,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, largely  in  his  power,  compelled  her  against  her  inclina- 
tions to  continue  the  relations  begun  in  her  first  departure  from 
virtue  ;  that,  notwithstanding  his  promise  not  to  molest  her  after 
her  marriage,  he  compelled  her  to  continue  her  illicit  relations 
with  him,  under  threats  of  revealing  all  to  her  husband  and 
friends.  This  terrible  state  of  things  shattered  her  intellect, 
producing  one  of  the  stages  of  insanity;  that  she  herself  in- 
formed her  husband,  and  under  his  advice  defied  Watson,'  and 
when  he  found  himself  foiled  in  that  direction,  he  attempted  to 
use  force,  and  she  killed  him  in  the  attempt,  and  that  the  killing 
was  justifiable.  This  was  the  outline  of  Mr.  Morris'  argument; 
but  it  was  most  admirably  conjoined  and  elaborated,  forming  on 
the  whole  a  very  perfect  structure. 

Mr.  Britton  closed  the  case  in  a  masterly  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  people.  We  have  referred  to  his  theory  of  the  case:  that 
the  killing  was  premeditated— done  in  cold  blood— with  a  design 
of  revenging  herself  for  reports  that  she  believed  Watson  had 
circulated  against  her,  and  for  accusations  made  to  her  by  him 
of  criminal  intimacy  with  other  men,  of  which  he  threatened 
exposure. 

Mr.  Britton  insisted  that  the  evidence  in  the  case,  except  her 
unsupported  testimony,  inconsistent  in  itself,  pointed  almost  in- 
dubitably to  this  view  of  the  case— to  malice  aforethought,  to 
intentional,  premeditated  murder  ;  that  the  illicit  relations  be- 
tween Fanny  Hyde  and  Watson  had  existed  with  her  free  assent 
for  a  long  time;  that  he  was  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father; 
that  she  was  becoming  wearied  of  the  relation,  and  was  receiving 
the  addresses  of  other  men,  which  rendered  Watson  jealous, 
causing  him  to  bitterly  upbraid  and  denounce  her,  and  to  make 
threats  of  exposure.  According  to  her  own  testimony,  at  the  very 
time  of  the  homicide,  he  accused  her  of  having  just  been  with 
another  man.  She  admitted  this  to  several  persons.  When 
asked  why  she  shot  Watson,  she  replied,  because  he  had  abused 
and  insulted  her,  called  her  names,  and  accused  her  of  being 
down  stairs  with  a  man,  and  threatened  to  discharge  her,  and 
then  she  shot  him.    That  the  act  was  premeditated  is  shown  by 
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the  fact  that  she  had  frequent  quarrels  with  Watson;  that  some 
days  previous  she  had  induced  her  brother  to  procure  a  pistol 
for  her;  that  when  he  gave  her  the  pistol  there  is  almost  positive 
evidence — at  least,  the  strongest  kind  of  inferential  evidence — 
that  she  informed  the  young  man  what  she  intended  to  do  with 
the  pistol,  from  the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  killing  of 
Watson,  while  Fanny  was  still  standing  by  his  body,  the  young 
man  came  hurriedly  into  the  room  and  at  once  accosted  her,  say- 
ing: "Fanny,  I  told  you  not  to  do  this."  This  showed  plainly 
that  she  had  mad  e  the  young  man  acquainted  with  her  design  to 
take  the  life  of  Watson. 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  she  left  the  room,  just  previous  to 
the  time  she  knew  he  was  going  to  his  lunch,  shows  she  had 
placed  herself  in  waiting  for  him  when  he  should  descend  the 
stairs.  The  fatal  wound  was  inconsistent  with  a  close  personal 
struggle;  there  was  no  stain  of  powder  on  the  neck  at  the  place 
where  the  ball  entered,  as  there  would  have  been  had  the  pistol 
been  discharged,  as  she  alleged,  while  she  was  struggling  with 
him.  Again,  the  course  of  the  ball  shows  conclusively  that  the 
pistol  must  have  been  discharged  when  she  stood  below  him,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  he  was  descending;  the  ball  entered 
the  neck  just  below  and  back  of  the  ear,  taking  a  course  upwbrd 
and  backward,  so  that  if  it  had  force  enough  it  would  have  come 
out  at  the  top  of  the  head.  The  fact  that  the  ball  entered  below 
the  ear,  and  the  angle  it  traced,  showed  that  that  side  of  his  head 
was  turned  towards  his  assailant.  Evidently  he  caught  sigtt  of 
her  as  he  was  descending  the  stairs,  with  the  fatal  weapon  iii  her 
hand,  and,  turning  to  avoid  her,  he  received  the  bullet  ae  he 
did.  Her  story  of  the  assault  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  wholly 
inconsistent — first,  because  a  man  in  his  senses  would  never  un- 
dertake such  an  act  in  a  place  so  public,  where  every  motnent 
the  door  was  liable  to  be  opened  by  some  one;  secondly,  it  will 
be  remembered  that,  before  leaving  the  room,  he  put  on  his  over- 
coat, which  would  embarrass  him  in  any  unlawful  attempt,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  a  man  would  attempt  to 
drag  a  woman  against  her  will  to  any  place  for  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose; a  single  cry  from  her  would  have  compelled  him  at  any 
moment  to  release  her,  and  there  would  have  been  no  use  for  the 
pistol.  She  does  not  allege  that  she  made  any  cry  or  any  alarm. 
Finally,  Mr.  Britton  contended  that  there  was  not  the  least  tan- 
gible evidence  of  her  insanity,  and  that  her  premeditated  guilt 
was  painfully  and  terribly  apparent. 

After  a  remarkably  able,  lucid  and  impartial  charge  by  Judge 
Tappen,  in  which  the  law  touching  the  case  was  learnedly  re- 
viewed, the  jury  retired  for  deliberation,  and  after  a  long  con- 
sultation, during  which  they  came  into  court  for  further  instruc- 
tions, they  finally,  after  being  out  all  night,  came  into  court  and 
announced  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  agree,  whereupon 
they  were  discharged.  It  was  understood  that  from  the  time 
they  retired  to  the  close  of  their  deliberation,  ten  were  for  ac- 
quittal and  two  for  manslaughter  in  the  third  degree.  Fanny 
Hyde  was  remanded  to  jail,  and  after  remaining  there  some  time, 
a  nolle  prosequi  to  the  indictment  was  entered,  and  she  was  dis- 
charged. 


THE   PEOPLE  vs.  RUBENSTEIN. 

This  was  a  case  that  produced  a  profound  sensation  through- 
out the  nation,  and,  in  fact,  in  Europe,  for  its  great  atrocity, 
the  singularity  of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  the  ability 
with  which  the  prosecution  and  defense  were  conducted. 

The  trial  commenced  on  Monday,  January  31st,  1876,  at, 
Brooklyn;  Hon.  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  presid- 
ing; Hon.  Henry  A.  Moore,  County  Judge  of  Kings  County, 
Hon.  Henry  Wolfert,  Hon.  Andrew  McKibben,  Justices  of  the 
Sessions,  and  associate  justices  composing  the  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer. 

Winchester  Britton,   District    Attorney,    and    Henry    Snell, 


Assistant  District  Attorney,  appeared  for  the  people.  Hon.  Wm. 
A.  Beach  and  John  O.  Mott  appeared  for  the  defendant.  The 
trial  lasted  several  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  December,  1875,  the  body  of 
a  woman  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Dedrich  Wessells,  in  the  town 
of  New  Lots,  Kings  County;  it  was  lying  behind  a  com  stack  in 
the  lower  end  of  a  field.  This  field  was  bounded  on  the  side 
by  the  common  highway  or  plank-road. 

Tte  stack  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  field  farthest  from 
the  road,  near  a  fence.  The  body  of  the  woman  was  lying  on 
its  back,  covered  with  a  light  snow,  which  had  fallen  the  night 
before  and  was  frozen  to  the  ground;  the  throat  had  been  cut 
with  such  violence  that  the  head  was  nearly  severed  from  the 
body.  She  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood,  which  was  frozen  about  her. 
This  discovery  produced  great  excitement.  The  constabulary 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  city  of  New  York,  immediately  entered 
on  the  work  of  investigating  this  dreadful  tragedy.  It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  murdered  woman  was  Miss  Sarah  Alexander, 
who  resided  in  New  York  City.  Further  investigation  fastened 
suspicion  upon  Pasach  N.  Eubenstein,  who  had  been  somewhat 
intimate  with  the  lady.  The  autopsy  revealed,  among  other 
things,  the  fact  that  the  young  woman  was  at  least  five  months 
towards  maternity.  Circumstances  soon  developed  which 
tended  to  connect'  Eubenstein  with  the  murder,  and  he  was 
promptly  arrested  and  committed  to  prison  to  await  the  action 
of  the  coroner's  inquest.  Among  the  circumstances  that 
fastened  suspicion  upon  Eubenstein  was  the  fact  that,  some 
days  before  the  discovery  of  the  body,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Kramer,  a  resident  of  Williamsburgh,  met  Eubenstein  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  woman  in  the  road  nearly  opposite  the 
place  when  her  body  was  found.  Some  remarks  passed  between 
them,  and  Kramer  passed  on.  After  walking  a  few  rods,  he  was 
startled  by  the  cries  of  some  one  in  distress,  and  distinguished 
the  words,  "Help!  help!"  He  turned  and  listened,  but  fts  the 
cry  was  not  repeated,  he  passed  on.  Kramer,  afterwards,  went 
to  the  field  and  saw  the  murdered  girl,  and  at  once  recognized 
her  as  the  girl  he  had  seen  with  Eubenstein.  The  body  was 
further  recognized  as  that  of  Miss  Alexander  by  her  brother, 
who  also  testified  to  some  intimacy  between  his  sister  and 
Eubenstein.  Several  witnesses  were  called  who  identified  the 
man  and  the  body  of  the  young  girl  as  those  seen  by  them  in  a 
car  from  the  ferry-house  to  New  Lots,  some  days  before  the 
discovery  of  the  murder. 

Immediately  after  Enbenstein's  arrest,  he  was  taken  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  police  department  of  Brooklyn,  where  his 
boots  were  examined;  upon  the  upper  surface  of  one  of  them 
a  thin  scale  was  discovered ;  the  boots  were  there  taken,  with 
the  shoes  of  the  murdered  girl,  to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
There  was,  at  the  time  of  removing  his  boots,  two  kinds  of  mud 
adhering  to  them  on  different  parts.of  the  boots;  one  piece  of  the 
mud  compared  exactly  with  the  mud  found  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  the  other  compared  exactly  with  the  soil  where  the  body 
was  found,  which  was  so  soft  that  the  tracks  of  persons  walking 
there  were  plainly  indented  in  it  On  placing  the  boots  in  these 
indentations,  or  tracks,  they  were  found  to  fit  exactly,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  peculiar  nails  in  the  sole  of  the  boot,  but  in  a 
certain  patch  on  the  boot.  The  scale  found  on  the  shank  of 
the  boot,  on  minute  examination,  proved  to  be  a  portion  of 
corn  husk,  and  adhering  to  the  hnsk  was  discovered  a  minute 
piece  of  the  fringe  of  the  shawl  worn  by  the  girl.  The  corn 
husk  and  this  bit  of  the  shawl  were  encrusted  in  what  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  decided  was  dry  blood.  The  examination  of  the 
shawl  showed  that  while  it  lay  on  the  mud  some  heavy  substance 
camo  upon  it  and  pressed  it  into  a  sort  of  hardened  fold;  this,  it 
was  contended,  was  done  by  one  of  the  prisoner's  feet  in  stepping 
upon  the  shawl  as  it  lay  on  the  ground  among  the  corn  husks,  and 
in  this  way  the  scale  we  have  described  came  to  be  upon  the  boot. 
A  knife  was  found  near  the  body— an  unfinished  knife— evi- 
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dentlv  a  new  one.    Two  witnesses  testified  to  having  seen  this 
Inife  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  not  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murder.     The  foregoing,  with  a  few  other  ciroum- 
stences,  were  relied  on  by  the  District  Attorney  as  abundant 
evidence  for  the  conviction  of  Rubenstein.     The  defense,  how- 
ever, powerful  and  masterly,  made  by  a  master  spirit,  contended 
thftt  the  prosecution  had  failed  to  show  any  motive  for  the  per- 
petration of  such  an  awful  crime;  that  they  had  failed  to  prove 
that  Rubenstein  was  in  any  degree  intimate  with  the  girl,  while 
the  defense  proved  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
visits  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Levy;    that  the  evidence  of  the 
man  Kramer  was  too  inconsistent  for  belief,  who  relates  that  he 
heard  the  cry  of  "fire!  fire!"  and  no  cry  of  "murder!"   that 
it  was  singular  there  should  be  a  cry  of  fire  at  such  a  time.     As 
lo  the  scale  on  the  boot,  it  was  altogether  too  indefinite — too 
doubtful  a  circumstance  to  attach  any  importance  to ;  and  as  to 
the  fitting  of  the  boot  in  the  track,  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
the  falling  and  melting  snow,  must  have  changed  the  dimensions 
of  the  track  so  that  the  witnesses   must  have   drawn  on  their 
imagination  for  the  fact  of  the  fitting  of  the  boots  to  the  tracks. 
It  is  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  seen  in  company  with  the  de- 
ceased on  the  cars;  that  this  was  so  long  before  the  enactment  of 
the  tragedy  that  no  importance  could  be  attached  to  it.     Aside 
from  this,  a  great  number  of  witnesses  testified  that  Rubenstein 
was  at  a  party  in  New  York  at  the  precise  time  he  was  said  to 
be  seen  in  New  Lots.  There  were  also  other  strong  circumstances 
which  the  defense  seized  upon  as  proof  of  Rubeustein's  inno- 
cence.   After  an  exhaustive  and  powerful  address  to  the  jury  by 
Mr.  Beach,  followed  by  an  equally  eloquent,  logical  and  impres- 
sive address  by  Mr.  Britton,  Mr.  Justice  Pratt  proceeded  to  charge 
the  jury.    Of  this  charge  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  learned,  close  and  well-reasoned  judicial  productions 
ever  delivered  from  the  bench  at  Oyer  and  Terminer.      The 
practicing  lawyer,  the  student  and  the  lay  reader  will  find  in  it 
great  interest,  much  instruction,  and  a  clear  analysis  of  the  law 
touching  circumstantial  evidence.     After  the  charge  the  jury  re- 
tired, and  after  an  absence  of  one  hour  returned  into  court  with 
a  verdict  of  "  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree."    Sentence  of 
death  was  then  pronounced  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Moore,  Associate 
Judge.    The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1876.    The  case  was  removed  to  the  General  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  error,  on  which  a  stay  of  execution 
had  been  granted;  but  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1876,  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn  were  startled  by  the  report  that  Rubenstein  had 
died  in  his  cell  in  Raymond  Street  Jail,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  that  day.    The  report  proved  true;  he  died  of  in- 
cipient pulmonary  tuberculosis,  hastened  by  his  self- deprivation 
of  nourishment  and  general  nervous  prostration. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  interesting  trials  of  the  present 
age— a  trial  in  which  the  importance  and  effect  of  circumstantial 
evidence  is  most  strongly  and  impressively  exhibited.  For  this 
reason,  and  others,  it  is  most  important  in  this  history. 


HOPE  vs.   ENGLISH. 

A  CASE  which  forms  an  important  incident  in  the  history  of 
Kings  County,  touching  the  law  of  libel,  was  that  of  George  T. 
Hope  against  Stephen  English,  which  was  tried  at  Brooklyn, 
Match  6th,  1878,  before  Hon.  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Messrs.  Van  Cott  and  Winslow  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  Moses  and  Britton  for  the  defendant.  The  case 
was  most  singular  and  important.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  George 
Hope,  then  and  for  many  years  President  of  the  Continental  In- 
sniance  Company,  one  of  the  leading  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Hope  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  business  of  fire 
insurance,  with  eminent   success.     The    defendant,   Stephen 


English,  was  the  editor  of  The  Insurance  Times,  a  paper  published 
once  a  month  in  New  York,  devoted  to  the  insurance  interest 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  both  hemispheres,  as  its  editor, 
with  much  alleged  vanity,  claimed.  Some  time  in  September, 
1870,  the  editor  of  The  Times  published  an  article  in  it,  of  his 
own  motion,  highly  eulogistic  of  Mr.  Hope,  in  which  he  says  : 
"One  of  the  most  prominent  fire  underwriters  in  the  United 
States  is  George  T.  Hope.  We  have  few  so  thoroughly  trained 
to  the  business."  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  history  of  Mr. 
Hope's  career  and  success  in  his  business.  "Mr.  Hope's  mind," 
he  continued,  "  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  the  breadth  of  its  range 
and  views,  and  its  capacity  to  observe  and  master  at  the  same 
time  the  minutest  details,  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  great  and 
useful  corporations.  Nothing  is  too  large  for  him  to  grasp, 
nothing  too  small  to  escape  his  observation.  Although  his  suc- 
cess makes  slight  envy,  none  can  cavil  at  the  means  by  which 
it  has  been  attained,  for  none  can  excel  him  in  liberality,  can- 
dor, truthfulness  and  honor  ;*****  he  is  not  what  is  com- 
monly called  an  eloquent  speaker,  but  there  is  a  logical  direct- 
ness in  his  statements  and  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  which 
convinces  every  hearer  of  his  perfect  sincerity  and  the  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  subject  of  his  remarks." 

As  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Winslow,  in  opening  the  case  to  the 
jury,  "that  a  man,  who  is  an  honest  man,  could  write  such  an 
article  and  publish  it  in  his  paper,  and  in  a  few  months  turn 
around  and  libel  the  object  of  his  eulogy  as  he  has,  in  the  most 
atrocious  manner,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  methods  ; 
but  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hope,  became  satisfied  that  the  defendant 
was  not  such  a  conductor  of  an  insurance  paper  as  was  entitled 
to  respect  and  encouragement ;  accordingly  he  notified  him  that 
he  did  not  want  his  paper,  and  that  he  did  not  propose  to  adver- 
tise in  it  any  more.  Then  the  gates  of  defamation  and  vitupera- 
ation  were  opened,  and  a  torrent  of  abuse  was  poured  upon  the 
plaintiff  by  the  defendant  without  the  slightest  discretion  as  to 
consequences  or  apparent  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  land .  In 
his  paper  he  described  Mr.  Hope  as  '  a  dreadful  incubus  on  the 
Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company.'  Very  soon  after  h^  wrote 
another  article  for  his  paper  holding  Mr.  Hope  up  to  ridicule 
and  contempt,  censuring  his  manner,  and  endeavoring  to  under- 
mine the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community,  and  of  his 
own  company,  by  this  sort  of  contempt."  He  finally  charged 
Mr.  Hope  with  writing  the  fulsome  eulogy  on  himself,  por- 
tions of  which  we  have  quoted.  Finally,  through  a  series  of 
articles,  English  libeled  Mr.  Hope  in  a  most  merciless  manner, 
and  for  these  libels  the  action  referred  to  was  brought. 

Mr.  Winslow  conducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Van  Cott 
not  being  present  at  the  trial.  His  opening  to  the  jury  is  an 
effective  and  admirable  presentation  of  the  plaintiff's  case.  Some 
of  its  language  was  scathing,  causing  the  defendant  to  writhe 
under  the  lash  of  his  invectives. 

The  plaintiff  rested  his  case  after  proving  the  libel  and  the 
motives  for  it,  and  then  the  court  adjourned  for  the  day.  The 
next  morning  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed  to  arrest 
the  continuance  of  the  trial  by  the  defendant  making  certain 
concessions  and  admissions,  by  appealing  to  the  generosity  and 
magnanimity  of  Mr.  Hope.  They  were  assured  that  nothing  but 
a  full  and  complete  retraction  of  all  that  had  been  said  against 
Mr.  Hope  in  the  defendant's  paper,  and  an  admission  of  the 
falsity  of  the  same,  would  be  listened  to,  and  it  was  doubtful 
if  even  that  could  be  listened  to  by  Mr.  Hope.  But  at  last,  on 
consultation,  a  document  was  prepared  and  signed  by  Eng- 
lish containing  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  recantations  of 
the  libels  and  self-accusations  that  ever  appeared  in  a  court  of 
justice.  There  were  five  distinct  admissions  or  paragraphs  of 
retraction  and  withdrawal,  some  of  which  he  admitted  were  un- 
true, and  in  all  of  them  with  his  retraction  he  said  "he  sincerely 
regretted  their  publication."  He  agreed  to  pay  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses incurred  by  Mr.  Hope  in  connection  with  such  publioa- 
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tions  under  trial,  and  he  instructed  his  attorney,  Mr.  Moses,  to 
read  this  extraordinary  paper,  signed  by  himself,  to  the  jury, 
and  promised  in  the  same  paper  to  publish  it  entire  in  the  next 
number  of  his  paper.  The  Insurance  Times.  Upon  the  foregoing 
statement  and  retraction,  and  the  immediate  payment  of  all  costs 
and  expenditures  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  a  due  compliance  of  said 
paper,  the  cause  was  discontinued.  And  thus  ended  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  oases  under  the  law  of  libel  ever 
tried  in  any  court. 

HENRY  W.  SAGE  vs.  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  case  on  record  that  more  essentially 
affects  the  property-holders  not  only  of  Brooklyn,  but  in  the 
County  of  Kings  and  in  the  State.  It  decides  the  important 
question  touching  the  rights  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  to  take 
real  estate  from  property-owners  for  streets,  and  how  and  when 
compensation  therefor  shall  be  made.  The  action  was  brought 
against  the  city  of  Brooklyn  by  Mr.  Sage  in  the  Brooklyn  City 
Court,  to  recover  awards  made  to  him  for  lands  taken  to  widen 
and  extend  the  Sackett  street  boulevards,  near  Prospect  Park,  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  land  was  taken  for  public  use  under 
the  Statute  of  1868  and  the  Act  of  1870,  relating  to  the  boule- 
vards. It  appeared  that  Mr.  Sage,  the  plaintiff,  had  already 
paid  a  large  assessment  imposed  upon  his  adjoining  land  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  improvements.  But  when  he  applied 
for  payment  of  his  awards  for  his  land  buried  under  the 
boulevards,  the  city  refused  to  pay  him,  on  the  ground  that  the 
assessment  for  the  payment  of  the  awards  not  having  been  col- 
lected, there  were  no  funds  in  the  treasury  that  could  be  law- 
fully used  for  such  payments. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel,  Mr.  Winslow— then  of  the  firm  of  Van 
Cott  &  Winslow — insisted  that  the  city  had  taken  the  property 
of  the  plaintiff  and  thus  became  his  debtor,  and  had  been  such 
for  the  term  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Winslow  based  the  action  on  the 
ground  of  such  indebtedness,  and  that  the  State  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  city  to  pay  at  the  time  of  taking;  and  whether  this 
was  so  or  not,  to  allow  the  city  to  take  lands  for  such  purposes, 
without  payment,  would  be  in  legal  effect  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  private  property  cannot  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

As  has  been  seen,  Mr.  Winslow  held  this  opinion  against  that 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Bar. 

The  plaintiff's  demand  was  most  ably  contested  by  the  city, 
through  very  eminent  counsel,  who  appeared  and  defended. 
The  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  upon  which 
judgment  was  duly  entered.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  where,  after  arguments  by  the  respective  counsel,  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  learning,  the  plaintiff's  judgment 
was  in  all  things  affirmed.  The  plaintiff  recovered  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  indemnify  him  for  his'property  taken  from  him  by 
the  city. 

There  will  be  no  more  taking  lands  for  public  use  without 
just  and  immediate  compensation. 

To  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  this  decision,  the  Legis- 
lature of  1883,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  by  the 
city  to  the  amount  of  about  $300,000,  with  which  to  pay  out- 
standing awards  for  which  the  city  had  become  liable  under 
circumstances  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  Sage  vs.  The  City 
of  Brooklyn. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  REPORTER. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  Judge  Selah  B.  Strong  as  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  1852,  he  presided  at  a  term 
of  the  Kings  County  Oyer  and  Terminer.  During  the  term  a 
Tery  important  case  came  on  for  trial.  A  well-known  news- 
paper reporter  had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  infant 


child.  The  babe  was  in  its  cradle  while  the  father  was  at  break- 
fast; its  cries  annoyed  him,  and,  seizing  a  carving-knife,  he 
sprang  to  the  cradle  and  nearly  severed  the  child's  head  from 
its  body.  He  was  arrested,  committed  to  prison,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  indicted  and  brought  to  trial.  For  some  reason,  he 
had  failed  to  retain  counsel,  and  proposed  to  conduct  his  own 
defense,  but  was  manifestly  incompetent.  It  happened  that 
William  C.  Prime  was  sitting  in  the  Bar,  and,  touched  by  the 
prisoner's  helpless  position,  proposed,  in  case  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  woilld  assist  him,  to  undertake  the  prisoner's 
defense.  A  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar,  who  was 
in  Brooklyn  on  business,  promptly  offered  his  services.  A 
couple  of  days  was  given  them  for  the  defense,  and  on  the  trial 
the  plea  of  the  prisoner's  insanity  was  interposed. 

Among  the  witnesses  called  for  the  defense,  was  a  prominent 
clergyman,  who  testified  that  the  prisoner  had  called  at  his 
house  and  introduced  himself  as  a  public  lecturer,  stating  that 
he  desired  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  he  could 
lecture  upon  any  subject,  no  matter  what.  "Now,  for  instance," 
he  said,  "there  is  a  sofa;  I  can  lecture  on  that;  it's  a  glorious 
thing  to  talk  about,  full  of  mighty  suggestions.  Now,  I'll  give 
you  a  portion  of  a  lecture  on  it,"  and  then  the  man  commenced 
a  regular  lecture  on  "The  Sofa, "  and  continued  to  talk  for 
some  time.  "Such  was  his  manner,"  continued  the  clergyman, 
"that  I  thought,  and  still  think,  the  man  is  insane." 

The  case  was  ably  summed  up  by  the  opposing  lawyers,  after 
which  Judge  Strong  proceeded  to  charge  the  jury.  His  charge 
was  manifestly  against  the  prisoner's  plea. 

"It  is  contended,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said,  "by  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  that  his  insanity  is  apparent  from  his  having 
lectured  on  a  sofa.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  question  of  fact 
for  you  to  decide,  whether  his  having  lectured  on  a  sofa  is  any 
evidence  of  insanity.  The  court  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
if  this  fact  is  any  evidence,  it  is  certainly  very  weak  and  un- 
satisfactory. You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  Cowper,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  England's  poets,  wrote  a  beautiful  poem 
dedicated  to  a  sofa." 

At  this  point  the  St.  Louis  lawyer  arose  and,  with  some  excite- 
ment in  his  manner,  exclaimed:  "Your  Honor  will  please  re- 
member that  very  soon  after  writing  that  poem,  the  great  poet 
in  a  fit  of  insanity  made  an  effort  to  take  his  own  life,  which 
came  near  being  successful.  If  he  in  a  fit  of  insanity  wrote  a 
poem  on  a  sofa,  why  may  we  not  say  our  client  was  insane  when 
he  talked  insanely  about  a  sofa  ?" 

This  sudden  turn  to  his  suggestion  regarding  Cowper  placed 
the  judge  in  a  position  quite  unexpected,  turning  the  case  of 
Cowper  and  the  sofa  quite  against  him.  He  made,  however,  an 
ineffectual  effort  to  escape  from  the  dilemma.  This  sad  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Cowper  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  jury 
that  they  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty." 


ASA  P.  AND   F.  W.  ROBINSON  vs.  THE  CITY  OF 
BROOKLYN. 

Tms  was  a  very  important  and  hotly  contested  suit.  The 
litigation  grew  out  of  the  Bond  street  sewer  and  its  laterals  in 
1860-61.  This  action  was  begun  in  1863,  to  recover  $50,000 
against  the  city  for  alleged  breach  of  contract.  Some  idea  of  its 
importance  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  those  two  distin- 
guished lawyers,  Henry  C.  Murphy  and  Hon.  John  G.  Sohu- 
maker,  were  the  opposing  counsel ;  the  former  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  latter  for  the  city. 

The  cause  was  referred  to  John  B.  Haskins,  Esq.,  who  in 
October,  1866,  made  a  report  in  fu,vor  of  the  plaintiffs  and 
against  the  city  for  the  sum  of  $373.11  on  items  of  damage  which 
had  been  conceded  by  the  city.  Judgment  was  entered  on  this 
report  against  the  city  for  the  above  sum  and  $250.68  costs, 
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amoiintlng  in  all  to  $623.79.  This,  of  course,  was  a  signal 
defeat  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  they  took  an  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment to  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  was 
argued  before  that  tribunal  in  January,  1876,  and  in  the  following 
March  judgment  was  given  granting  a  new  trial  because  of  one 
erroneous  finding  on  the  part  of  the  Referee.  After  this  the 
cause  was  left  to  itself  for  several  years.  At  length,  in  1881,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Mr.  De  Witt  as  Corporation  Counsel, 
the  cause  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  same  Eeferee,  who, 
after  several  hearings  and  considerable  delay,  made  a  report 
more  favorable  to  the  plaintiffs  than  before,  "  but  still  of  such 
small  amount  when  compared  to  their  claim  as  to  be  a  substan- 
tial success  to  the  city."  The  precise  amount  found  for  the 
plaintiffs  was  $2,517.39,  of  which  $278.46  was  admitted  by 
the  city,  and  which,  therefore,  the  plaintiffs  had  been  at  all 
limes  entitled  to  payment.  The  balance  of  the  judgment  re- 
ooTered  by  the  plaintiffs  consisted  of  about  20  years'  interest  on 
several  of  the  items  found  due,  amounting  to  over  $1,100,  and  of 
$1,330.92,  the  costs  of  this  long,  important  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion. 

All  the  serious  questions  of  law  involved  in  the  action  are 
found  in  favor  of  the  city.  The  heavy  items  of  plaintiffs'  claim 
vere  all  shut  off  by  the  Eeferee.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Has- 
kins  conducted  the  case  as  Eeferee  was  generally  commended, 
his  mind  seemed  so  well  adapted  to  the  disentangling  of  the 
complex  questions  of  law  and  fact  in  the  case.  The  lease  was 
finally  settled,  under  the  directions  of  the  Common  Council,  for 
the  sum  of  $5,020j»^. 

The  following  are  important  cases,  in  which  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  has  been  interested,  but  to  which  we  can  only  briefly 
allude : 

Brooklyn  Bank  v.  De  Grand,  23  Wend.,  342  ;  Brooklyn  Bank  v. 
Waring,  2  Sandford,  Chancery  Eep.  1;  47  N.  Y.,  139  ;  Brooklyn 
Park  Commissioners  v.  Armstrong,  45  N.  Y.,  234  ;  Brooklyn  v. 
SarmU,  43  N.  Y.,  554 ;  Brooklyn  (My,  etc.,  R.  B.  Co.  v.  Coney 
Island  B.  R.  Co.,  35  Barbour,  964  ;  Brooklyn  Central  and  Jamaica 
R.  R.  Go.  V.  Brooklyn  OUy  B.  R.  Co.,  33  Barbour,  420 ;  The  Dal- 
zelle  Divorce  Case  ;  Gray  v.  Brooklyn  ;  Meade  v.  Brooklyn  ;  The 
^m  York  Saw  Mill  and  iMniber  Company  v.  Brooldyn  ;  The  City 
of  Brooklyn^.  EichardWood,  et.  al. ;  John  J.  Hardy  v.  The  City 
of  Brooklyn;  Henry  W.  Sage  ei.  al.  u.  The  City  of  Brooklyn  ; 
The  City  of  Brooklyn  v.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  New  York ;  The  People  ex  rel.  Jesse  Johnson  v.  John 
Mitchell,  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  M.  O'Keeffe, 
Registrar  of  Arrears  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  ;  The  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York  ex,  rel.  E.  Darwin  Litchford  v.  Michael 
O'Keeffe,  Registrar  of  Arrears,  etc. 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  important  oases  which  might  be 
mentioned  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  city  courts. 

As  has  well  been  said,  any  one  desiring  to  catch  an  idea  and 
the  drift  of  these  courts  may  profitably  study  these  cases.  The 
result  of  the  litigation  in  which  the  city  had  been  a  party 
litigant  for  the  ten  years  ending  December  31,  1879,  is  seen  in 
the  report  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  those  years— Mr.  De 
Witt-in  which  it  appears  that  upon  all  judgments  finally  recov- 
ered against  and  in  behalf  of  the  city,  over  this  extended  period, 
there  was  a  balance  of  over  $63,161.53  in  the  city's  favor,  and 
upon  the  cash  paid  out  and  received  according  to  the  books  of 
the  Comptroller  upon  all  judgments  which  had  been  had  dur- 
ing that  time,  there  was  a  like  favorable  balance  of  $28,319.70. 
An  equally  favorable  result  of  the  litigation  for  and  against  the 
eity  appears  by  the  reports  of  Hon.  John  A.  Taylor,  Corporation 
wunsel,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1883.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  vast  amount  of  litigation  in  which  the 
city  has  been  engaged,  we  may  well  adopt  the  language  of  a 
ammguished  city  official:  "  It  is  an  obvious  truth  that  no  other 
iiy  has  enjoyed  in  its  litigation  a  good  fortune  at  all  comparable 
wth  that  of  Brooklyn." 


THE  EXECUTORS  OF  PETER  W.  RADCLIFF 

vs. 

THE  MAYOR  AND  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF 

BROOKLYN. 

This  ease  is  one  which  gives  a  dramatic  interest  to  the  scenes 
and  decisions  of  the  court-room. 

On  February  6,  1827,  Leitekt  Leitekts,  who  had  presided  on 
the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  with  much  acceptability 
to  the  public  for  several  years,  retired  from  the  Bench,  and  Petee 
W.  Radclebt,  a  lawyer  eminent  for  his  learning  and  ability,  was 
appointed,  by  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  the  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment, the  successor  of  Judge  Lefferts.  He  discharged  his 
judicial  duties  ably  and  successfully,  and  the  causes  adjudicated 
in  the  Common  Pleas  of  Kings  County  were  important,  and 
usually  disposed  of  with  as  much  satisfaction  to  all  parties  as  in 
any  other  tribunal  in  the  State.  Judge  Eadcliff  was  a  man  of 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  spirited,  and,  perhaps,  one  who  might 
be  called  a  proud  man.  Among  the  charming  houses  which,  in 
an  early  day ,  embellished  Columbia  Heights,  in  Brooklyn,  was 
that  of  Judge  Eadcliff;  his  house,  though  not  as  expensive  as 
many  of  the  now  almost  palatial  residences  of  that  street,  was 
tasteful,  indicating  that  its  owner  was  a  gentleman  of  refinement 
and  culture.  The  mansion  was  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds 
which  to  the  westward  sloped  toward  the  East  Eiver,  and  over- 
looked the  Bay  of  New  York.  It  was  surrounded  by  tastefully 
arranged  shrubbery,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  withal  a  most 
inviting  flower  and  vegetable  garden.  This  was  his  home  down 
to  and  some  years  after  1838.  Early  in  March  of  that  year,  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  laid  out  the  present, 
Furman  street,  on  the  west  of  Judge  Eadcliff's  grounds,  below 
and  abutting  them.  To  prepare  space  for  the  street  it  became 
necessary  to  dig  away  a  large  part  of  the  west  bank  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  judge.  In  doing  this  a  large,  and  the  most  at- 
tractive part  of  his  premises,  was  undermined  and  utterly  de- 
vastated. The  judge,  at  the  commencement  of  the  digging,  saw 
what  the  result  would  be,  and  forbade  them  from  proceeding,  and 
finally  resorted  to  an  action  to  restrain  the  city  authorities  from 
proceeding;  but  the  court  ruled  against  him,  and  he  resorted  to 
an  action  for  trespass,  in  which  he  was  equally  unfortunate.  In 
the  meantime  his  beautiful  grounds  were  crumbling  away,  fall- 
ing into  the  excavations  below.  As  we  have  said,  he  was  a  man 
of  iron  will,  of  indomitable  energy,  and  he  continued  to  fight 
the  corporation  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  enjoined  upon 
his  surviving  friends  the  duty  of  continuing  the  fight  after  his 
death.  Accordingly,  in  1847,  the  action,  the  title  of  which  we 
have  given,  was  commenced  by  his  executors  against  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  to  recover  of  the  city  the  damages  that 
their  testator  had  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  a  valuable  part 
of  his  grounds. 

The  late  Henry  C.  Murphy  appeared  for  the  city,  and  A.  H. 
Dana  for  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  answer  to  the  plain- 
tiff's declaration,  alleged  that  before  the  commission  of  the 
wrongs  complained  of,  Furman  street,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
had  been  lawfully  laid  out  and  opened,  the  east  line  of  which 
and  along  and  adjacent  to  the  premises  of  Judge  Eadcliff;  that 
as  a  muncipal  corporation  the  defendants,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
conferred  on  them  by  law,  took  regular  and  legal  proceedings 
for  the  grading  and  leveling  of  said  Furman  street;  that  Judge 
Eadcliff  neglected  to  uphold  his  premises,  which  lay  above  the 
grade,  by  proper  props  or  retaining  walls,  &c.,  and  a  portion  of 
his  premises  slid  down  the  bank  and  was  destroyed. 

The  case  came  on  to  be  tried  at  a  Circuit  Court  held  in  Brook- 
lyn in  December,  1839,  and  was  decided  against  the  executors. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  General  Term,  and  they  were  again 
beaten;  following  the  directions  of  Judge  Eadcliff,  given  in  his 
lifetime,  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where,  in 
December,  1850,  it  was  elaborately  argued  by  the  distinguished 
counsel  for  the  respective  parties,  and  the  executors  of  Judge 
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Eadcliff  were  again  defeated.  That  illustrious  judge  and  jurist, 
Greene  C.  Bronson,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  holding  that  when  a  municipal 
pal  corporation  under  rightful  authority  contained  in  its  charter, 
grades  and  levels  a  street,  an  action  will  not  lie  by  an  adjoining 
owner  whose  lands  are  not  actually  taken  for  consequential 
damages  to  his  premises,  there  being  no  want  of  care  or  skill  in 
the  execution  of  the  work  of  digging,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
provision  in  the  charter  for  the  payment  of  damages  of  that 
kind.  That  a  man  may,  for  a  lawful  purpose,  dig  in  his  own 
soil  so  near  the  premises  of  another  as  to  unsettle  the  founda- 
tions of  a  building  thereon;  that  a  man  may  also,  without  being 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages,  dig  so  near  the  premises  of  an- 
other that  his  soil  without  any  superabundant  weight  is  precipi- 
tated into  the  pit  dug. 

Chancellor  Walworth  had,  some  years  previous  to  this  (4  Paige, 
169),  laid  down  a  different  doctrine,  but  Chief  Justice  Bronson 
questions  that  case  and  in  effect  overrules  it.  His  opinion  is 
found  in  4  N.  Y.,  or  4th  Comstock,  195.  Thus  ended  this  singu- 
lar litigation,  so  unfortunate  for  Judge  Kadcliflf  and  his  repre- 
sentatives; as  the  court  of  dernier  ressort  had  decided  against 
them,  there  was  no  further  remedy,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit. 

It  was  a  fearful  blow  upon  Judge  Eadcliff;  he  saw  his  beauti- 
ful home  invaded,  its  choicest  embellishments  destroyed  and 
taken  away  from  him  by  a  great  city,  a  municipality  founded  on 
justice  and  the  sanctity  of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  their  property, 
and  appealed  to  the  laws  for  his  rights,  and  when  the  courts 
repeatedly  decided  against  him,  the  intellect  of  the  strong  man 
almost  gave  way,  and  the  trouble  which  it  caused  him  hurried 
him  to  his  grave.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  law 
with  its  stern  inflexibility  is  on  one  side,  and  right  and  justice 
on  the  other. 

After  the  misfortune  to  the  grounds  we  have  described,  and 
the  decision  of  the  case,  a  heavy  retaining  wall  was  built  between 
what  remained  of  the  grounds  and  the  street,  which  permanently 
protected  them.  Enough  was  left  for  a  handsome  lot.  It  is 
now  known  as  176  Columbia  Heights,  and  is  the  attractive  home 
of  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Shearman. 


THE    GREAT    ROPE-WALK    LITIGATION   WITH 
THE  CITY   OF  BROOKLYN. 

Three  are  few  cases  in  which  the  city  of  Brooklyn  has  been  a 
party,  the  history  of  which  is  more  interesting  than  this.  It  was 
one  of  several  strongly  litigated  cases  containing  the  same  cause 
of  action — litigation  like  that  of  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce,  which 
seemed  almost  interminable.  The  contentions  and  bitter  enmi- 
ties which  it  engendered  made  the  village  of  Brooklyn — and 
afterwards  the  city  in  its  early  days— a  scene  of  strife  most  un- 
happy in  its  nature.  But  time,  which  wears  out  the  deepest 
traces  of  hatred  and  strife,  has  swept  away  that  which  entered 
into  this  contest,  and  changed  the  subject  of  the  contest  so  that 
few  have  any  personal  recollection  of  its  original  condition. 

In  the  year  1810,  Norris  L.  Martin,  then  largely  engaged  in 
the  ship-chandlery  business,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  leased  of 
Joshua  Sands  and  Comfort  Sands,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  a  piece  of  land  in  Brooklyn,  extending  from  the  present 
Fulton  street  to  near  Bridge  street.  Subsequently  Mr.  Martin 
became  the  owner  in  fee  of  that  and  some  other  tracts  of  land 
adjoining,  purchased  from  James  Tillary.  Soon  after  taking 
possession  of  the  first  piece  of  land,  Mr.  Martin  erected  upon  it 
one  of  the  most  extensive  rope-walks  in  the  United  States,  with 
valuable  buildings,  or  manufactories,  as  a  part  of  the  said  rope- 
walk.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  person  as  he  passes  from  Pul- 
ton to  Bridge  street,  thronged  with  passengers,  carriages,  and 
embellished  with  elegant  buildings,  to  conceive  that  it  was  once 


used,  for  many  years,  as  a  rope- walk;  but  such  was  the  case.  It 
was  so  occupied  from  1811  till  1828. 

On  March  3d  of  that  year  two  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Brooklyn,  pursuant  to  the  18th 
section  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
reduce  the  law  incorporating  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof,"  into  one  act,  and  amend 
the  same,  passed  April  3d,  1827,  praying  for  the  opening  of 
Washington  and  Adams  streets  through  the  said  rope-walk 
grounds,  viz.:  One  of  the  petitions  was  for  the  opening  of 
Washington  street  from  Concord  to  'Fulton  streets,  and  the 
other  for  the  opening  of  Adams  street  from  its  then  present 
termination,  near  Concord,  to  Fulton  street.  The  following  are 
the  boundaries  of  the  lands  then  used  by  Mr.  Martin  as  a  rope- 
walk  :  "Beginning  at  a  point  on  a  line,  being  a  continuation 
of  the  line  of  the  easterly  side  of  Washington  street,  where  the 
same  intersects  the  southern  boundary  of  the  land  of  John 
Dikeman,  running  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  on  the  said 
continued  line  of  the  easterly  side  of  Washington  street  88  feet; 
thence  westerly  along  the  said  boundary  line  of  the  said  land  60 
feet  to  a  line,  being  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  westerly 
side  of  Washington  street,  88  feet  9  inches,  to  the  land  of  John 
Dikeman;  thence  easterly  along  said  Dikeman's  land  60  feet. 
The  piece  of  land  purchased  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Mr.  Tillary  ex- 
tended from  the  southern  boundary  line  just  described,  and 
running  thence  southerly  on  the  said  continued  line  on  the  east- 
erly side  of  Washington  street  198  feet  to  the  southerly  line  of 
Tillary  street;  thence  northerly  along  the  line  of  said  Tillary 
street  60  feet  and  3  inches  to  the  westerly  line  of  Washington 
street;  thence  northerly  along  the  line,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  line  of  the  westerly  side  of  Washington  street,  201  feet  8 
inches  to  the  lands  of  Norris  L.  Martin;  thence  easterly  along 
said  Martin's  land  60  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Martin  owned  another  piece  of  ground  in 
this  now  populous  part  of  the  city,  which  is  described  as  follows: 
"Beginnint;  at  a  point  on  a  line,  being  the  continuation  of  the 
line  of  the  easterly  side  of  Adams  street,  84  feet  5  inches,  to  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  said  Martin's  land;  thence  westerly 
along  the  said  boundary  line  60  feet  to  a  line,  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  westerly  side  of  Adams  street;  thence 
northerly  along  last  mentioned  line  85  feet  1  inch  to  the  land 
of  John  Dikeman;  thence  easterly  along  said  Dikeman's  land 
60  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

We  have  given  the  particular  boundaries  of  these  particular 
pieces  of  land  as  an  item  of  interesting  history,  not  only  of  the 
origin  of  certain  now  populous  streets  in  the  city,  but  the  origi- 
nal title  thereto,  and  the  sources  from  whence  the  city  derived 
its  title  to  the  property  of  such  immense  value,  and  showing  the 
property  really  in  dispute  in  the  great  case  we  describe. 

As  we  have  said,  in  March,  1828,  two  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Brooklyn,  one  for  the  opening  of 
Washington  street  from  Concord  to  Fulton  street,  and  the  other 
for  the  opening  of  Adams  street  from  where  it  then  terminated, 
near  Concord  street,  to  Fulton  street.  Washington  and  Adams 
streets  were  to  be  opened  through  the  said'  rope-walk.  On  the 
31st  of  March  following,  these  petitions  were  duly  granted  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  May  following 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  King  County,  imder  the  statute 
in  such  oases,  appointed  three  commissioners  to  assess  the 
damages  accruing  to  the  owners  of  said  lands  from  the  opening 
of  said  streets.  These  commissioners  were  James  W.  Burtis, 
John  D.  Conklin,  and  Nathan  Young,  three  highly  respectable 
and  well-remembered  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 

On  the  9th  of  June  following,  the  said  commissioners  having 
examined  the  said  lands  and  estimated  the  damages  which 
would  result  from  the  opening  of  the  said  streets  through 
them,  reported  that  the  damages  of  Mr.  Martin,  for  the 
opening  through  the  first  described  piece  of  land,  amounted 
under  all    the  circumstances   of  the  case   to   $7,424,24;  that 
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the  damages  due  him  for  the  opening  through  the  second 
described  piece  of  land  was  $2,880.  The  damage  occasioned 
by  the  opening  through  the  piece  of  land  last  described 
amounted,  under  the  circumstances  in  the  case,  to  $6,714.66. 
The  aggregated  damages  of  Mr.  Martin,  for  the  proposed 
opening  or  continuation  of  these  streets  through  his  lands, 
amounted  to  $17,008.90.  These  damages  were  satisfactory  to 
him  and  believing  that  the  trustees  would  have  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  filed  according  to  law,  and  that  the  said 
streets  would  be  opened  in  due  form  of  law  pursuant  to  the 
statute,  took  down  his  rope-walks,  for  he  now  had  several  on 
the  lands,  and  a  valuable  stone  building  erected  on  these  lands 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  his  stock,  and  proceeded  to  erect  a  new 
and  valuable  building  on  the  line  of  Adams  street,  as  con- 
templated to  be  opened,  rebuilt  the  said  stone  building  in  an- 
other place,  and  erected  three  valuable  houses  on  other  lands 
along  the  said  streets  contemplated  to  be  opened.  All  these 
buildings  would  have  been  of  great  value  as  soon  as  these  streets 
were  opened  and  extended. 

We  now  approach  the  most  interesting,  and  we  may  say 
strange  history  of  this  case,  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
its  commencement.  We  have  seen  that  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  assess  Mr.  Martin's  damages  resulting  from  the 
opening  of  these  streets,  &c.,  duly  discharged  their  duties, 
estimated  his  damages  and  made  their  report;  but,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  all  proceedings  concerning  the  said  dam- 
ages terminated  with  the  making  of  said  report,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Brooklyn  utterly  refused 
to  file  said  report  in  the  clerk's  office,  according  to  law,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  opening  of  the  said  streets,  pursuant  to  the 
earnest  petition  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  interested  in  their 
opening,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Martin  had  in  good  faith  sub- 
jected himself  to  large  expenses  in  removing  his  rope- walks  and 
buildings,  and  in  erecting  other  buildings,  along  the  line  of  one 
of  the  proposed  streets.  Such  were  his  expenses  that  he  was 
compelled  to  borrow  a  large  sum  of  money  to  aid  him  in  meet- 
ing his  expenses  until  his  damages  were  paid,  and  he  was  other- 
wise greatly  injured  by  the  singular  course  pursued  by  the 
trustees. 

Thus  the  matter  continued  until  about  the  18th  day  of 
January,  1830,  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  proceed  forthwith  to  open  Washington  street,  and 
Adams  street,  from  near  Concord  street  to  Fulton  street,  under 
the. petitions  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  provided  Mr. 
Martin  and  the  other  persons  interested  in  the  matter  would 
consent  to  waive  the  damages  awarded  them  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  that  a  committee  of  six  members  of  the  board  be 
appointed  to  treat  and  agree  with  the  owners  of  the  ground  re- 
quired for  the  opening  of  the  said  streets.  To  this  Mr.  Martin 
and  the  others  promptly  assented;  and  yet,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Mr.  Martin,  on  August  2,  1830,  the  said  Board  of  Trustees, 
without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  rescinded  the  resolution,  and 
by  another  resolution  placed  the  said  parties  who  had  consented 
to  waive  such  damages,  and  to  take  whatever  sum  the  said  board 
might  award  them  in  lieu  thereof,  in  the  same  situation  as  they 
were  before  such  waiver  was  made.  Here  the  matter  rested  until 
1832.  Mr.  Martin  began  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  against 
the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  village  for  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  him,  which  we  have  described. 

In  1834,  the  village  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  thereof  invested  with  all  the  powers  of 
said  Board  of  Trustees.  By  the  act  of  incorporation  no  suit 
against  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  and  no  cause  of  action  against 
■t.  was  affected  by  said  incorporation,  and  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Martin  against  the  trustees  of  the  village  was  continued  against 
the  city. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  the  Shakespearean  phrase  "  of  the  law's 
delay,"  or  its  uncertainties,  been  more  strikingly  exhibited  than 
m  the  history  of  this  action,  by  every  kind  of  dilatory  device. 


The  city  by  its  counsel  at  once  interposed  a  demurrer  to  Mr. 
Martin's  declaration,  assigning  as  one  cause  of  demurrer  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village,  and  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city,  had,  under  the  act  of  April  23, 1827,  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  go  on  or  not  in  laying  out  the  said  streets,  until 
the  final  confirmation  of  the  commissioners'  report  of  damages; 
that  Mr.  Martin,  in  whose  favor  the  report  was  made,  could  have 
no  action  against  the  trustees  of  the  village,  or  against  the  city,  for 
neglecting  to  file  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  even  though 
he  had  sustained  special  damages.     Secondly,  u  municipal  cor- 
poration is  not  liable  for  the  misfeasance  or  nonfeasance  of  its 
officers  in  respect  to  duties  specifically  imposed  by  statute  on 
them,  unless  the  duty  be  imposed  absolutely  on  the  corporation. 
There  was  a  joinder  in  demurrer  by  Mr.  Martin's  counsel,  and 
then  another  long  delay  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  January, 
1841,  that  the  demurrer  was  brought  on  for  argument,  before  the 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court.    At  the  July  term  for 
1841,  the  court  handed  down  a  decision  sustaining  the  demurrer, 
substantially  on  the  grounds  we  have  stated,  holding  that  Mr. 
Martin's  only  remedy  was  by  mandamus  to  compel  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  to  file  the  report  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners, and  to  pay  him  the  damages  awarded  by  said  report,  and 
cause  the  said  streets  to  be  opened  according  to  the  said  petitions. 
Another  singular  feature  in  the  case  is,  that  during  the  time 
that  elapsed  before  the  said  demurrer  was  argued,  Washington 
and  Adams  streets,   above  and  below  said  rope-walk  grounds, 
were  opened  and  converted  into  public  streets,  a  part  of  the 
buildings  upon  the  lands  torn  down,  and  other  parts  of  them 
consumed  by  fire;  a  fence  which  was  placed  across  Washington 
street  upon  said  rope-walk  by  Mr.  Martin,  to  prevent  intrusions 
upon  his  lands,  thrown  down  and  destroyed;  and  the  said  streets 
continued  through  the  said  rope-walk  ground  traveled  as  public 
streets  and  thoroughfares  for  several  years ;  the  said  streets  were 
lighted  with  gas  at  the  expense  of  the  city.    And  also,  the  said 
streets  at  the  time  of  the  argument  of  said  demurrer  were  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  population  of  the  city,  thickly  built  upon, 
and  all  the  adjacent  streets  running  parallel  or  crossing  the 
same  were  filled  with  a  dense  population.     Washington  street, 
between  Concord  and  Fulton  streets,   had  become  one  of  the 
most  important  and  thronged  streets  in  the  city,  with  a  large 
number  of  public  and  private  buildings  constructed  on  it.    Was 
it  not,   therefore,   right  and  just  that  Mr.   Martin,  and  other 
persons  interested  in  the  lands  occupied  by  these  streets  and 
buildings,  should  receive  and  enjoy  the  benefits  accruing  from 
this  great   advancement   in  the  value  of  the  said   property, 
especially  as  the  titles  of  the  said  lands  still  remained  in  Mr. 
Martin  and    many  of  the  others,  and    especially  as   the  city 
refused  to  pay  them  the  damages  awarded  them  by  the  said 
commissioners,  and  as  it  had  opened  the  said  streets,  without 
any  legal  authority  so  to  do  ?    The  mandamus  to  which  we  have 
referred  was,  among  other  things,  to  compel  them  to  comply 
with  the  law  in  regard  to  opening  the  same.     The  city  authori- 
ties refused  to  obey  the  mandamus,  which  was  alternative,  and 
instead  thereof  set  up  in  an  answer  various  reasons  for  not 
obeying  it;  among  which  was  that  the  damages  assessed  by 
the  commissioners  were  unreasonably  large,   and  if  assessed 
would  be  a  grievous  burden  on  the  city,  and  that  the  expense  of 
such  improvements    would  greatly   exceed  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  therefrom;  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  no  author- 
ity, on  the  original  petitions  presented  to  them,  to  proceed  to 
open  the  said  streets;    that  no  injury  whatever  had  been  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Martin  or  any  other  person,  and  that  no  vested 
right  had  been  conferred  in  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the  said 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village.     These  were  substantially  the 
answers  to  the  alternative  mandamus. 

Judge  Greenwood  and  General  N.  B.  Duryea  appeared  for 
Mr.  Martin,  andN.  F.  Waring,  Esq.,  for  the  city.  The  issue  thus 
tendered  was  argued  before  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  July,  1845.    At  the  following  October  Term  the  court 
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handed  down  a  decision  holding  that  the  Mayor  and  Oommon 
Council  of  Brooklyn  were  not  bound  in  law  to  file  the  reports 
of  the  said  commissioners,  nor  to  pay  Mr.  Martin  the  damages 
awarded  by  them,  or  to  take  any  further  action  whatever  con- 
cerning the  opening  of  the  said  streets,  under  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Brooklyn.  From  this 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Martin  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  January,  1848,  the  matter  came  on  for 
argument  before  that  court;  in  the  following  April  it  rendered 
a  decision  affirming  in  all  things  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  holding  that  the  Trustees  of  the  village  and  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  were  legally  right  in  the  course 
they  had  pursued  towards  Mr.  Martin  and  the  other  owners  of 
lands  through  which  the  streets  were  laid. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  twenty  years  had  been  consumed  in 
this  great  and  important  litigation ;  and  that  Mr.  Martin, 
after  having  complied  with  a  resolution  of  the  Trustees  of 
Brooklyn,  that  he  should  give  up  his  lands  for  public  streets; 
after  having  sustained  great  damages  by  his  compliance 
with  said  resolution,  in  removing  his  rope-walk,  in  taking 
down  his  buildings  thereon ;  and  after  public  streets  had 
b?en  unlawfully  forced  through  it,  and  had  become  the 
most  thickly  populated  in  the  city;  and  after  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Revised  Statutes  had  fully  and  carefully 
assessed  his  damages  in  the  first  instance,  and  after  being 
mulcted  in  large  bills  of  costs,  he  was  turned  out  of 
court  without  any  legal  remedy.  After  seeking  in  vain  to 
compel  the  trustees  to  comply  with  the  law  touching  the  open- 
ing of  streets,  he  commenced  his  action  to  recover  it,  and  was 
defeated  on  the  several  grounds  we  have  stated,  and  on  the 
further  ground  that  his  remedy  was  by  mandamus  to  compel 
the  Common  Council  of  Brooklyn  to  pay  him  his  damages 
awarded  by  the  commissioners,  and  to  legalize  their  other  acts 
in  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  said  streets.  That,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  did  proceed  by 
mandamus  against  the  said  Common  Council,  and  was  defeated 
in  those  proceedings  by  the  General  Term  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  on  the  grounds  we  have  stated,  which,  in  substance, 
means,  that  his  only  remedy  was  an  action  against  the  board 
to  recover  his  damages,  etc.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  Mr. 
Martin,  as  he  had  already  resorted  to  an  action  in  that  court, 
and  been  defeated  by  a  judgment  against  him,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  res  judicata,  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  left  without 
legal  remedy,  and  thus,  so  far  as  legal  redress  is  concerned,  the 
matter  still  rests.  This  case  is  a  monumental  case  of  the  oft- 
repeated  failure  of  justice  in  our  courts,  so  far,  at  least,  in  the 
view  of  common  sense  and  good  judgment,  upon  which  law  is 
said  to  be  founded.  It  is  said  that,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  between  Mr.  Martin  and 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city. 


COPPIN   agst.    GATEWOOD. 

This  case  was  conducted  for  the  plaintiff  by  the  late  James  T. 
Brady,  and  tended  largely  to  establish  his  splendid  reputation 
as  a  lawyer. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are,  briefly,  these  i  In  the  summer  of  1837, 
an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Richard  Coppin,  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  embarked  from  Liverpool 
for  New  York,  leaving  one  son,  a  young  man  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  was  engaged  in  business  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Coppin 
had  with  him  considerable  money.  During  the  voyage  he,  with 
his  wife  and  one  daughter,  died  of  ship  fever,  leaving  the  youngest 
daughter,  Sarah,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  alone  in  the 
world.  She  lauded  in  New  York.  An  Englishman  and  his  wife, 
who  accompanied  them,  and  who  were  on  their  way  to  some  of 
the  Western  States,  engaged  board  for  Sarah  in— as  they  sup- 
posed —a  respectable  family  near  Williamsburgh,  wrote  to  her 
brother  informing  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  pursued  their 


way  westward.  They  were  imprudent  enough  to  entrust  all  of 
Sarah's  money  with  the  man  in  whose  family  she  boarded 
directing  him  to  pay  it  out  as  her  necessities  required.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  however,  he  robbed  her  of  her  money  and  turned 
her  over  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  representing  that  she  was 
a  pauper,  which  appearances  seemed  to  indicate. 

She  was  a  strong,  bright,  active,  intelligent  girl;  and  instead 
of  taking  her  to  the  County  poor-house,  they  bound  her  out, 
under  the  statute  relating  to  paupers,  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Gatewood,  in  the  neighborhood,  until  she  should  attain  her  ma- 
jority. In  her  new  home  she  was  cruelly  neglected  and  compelled 
to  do  work  beyond  her  strength.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
months,  her  brother  James  arrived  in  New  York  in  search  of  his 
sister.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  found  her.  The  meeting 
between  them  was  most  affecting. 

After  a  brief  interview  with  his  sister,  he  proposed  that  she 
should  accompany  him  to  New  York.  She  joyfully  acceded 
to  the  proposal,  but  when  in  the  act  of  leaving  Gatewood  in- 
terfered, forbidding  her  to  do  so,  and  roughly  ordering  the 
young  man  to  leave,  informing  him  that  the  girl  belonged 
to  him,  that  she  was  his  property,  and  would  be  until  she 
was  of  age.  In  proof  of  his  claim,  he  produced  the  written 
indentures,  duly  executed  and  delivered  to  him  by  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  Poor  of  Kings  County,  making  Sarah  his 
property,  as  he  had  alleged.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
brother.  He  had  heard  of  American  slavery,  and  believed  his 
poor  little  sister  was  reduced  to  that  condition.  Gatewood  would 
not  listen  to  any  of  his  importunities,  and,  with  threats  of  vio- 
lence, drove  him  away.  Almost  heart-broken,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  and  was  directed  by  a  young  friend  to  James  T.  Brady, 
then  a  young  lawyer  first  emerging  into  eminence.  The  young 
man's  appeal  to  Mr.  Brady  was  most  touching.  "They  have 
made  a  slave  of  my  poor  little  sister,"  he  said;  "all  the  relative 
I  have  in  the  world.  I  cannot  endure  it,  and  I  have  come  to  you 
for  help,  for  indeed  she  is  not  a  slave;  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
free-born  Englishman." 

Mr.  Brady  drew  from  the  young  man  a  full  history  of  the  case, 
and  became  deeply  interested  in  it,  promising  to  do  all  he  could 
to  regain  the  liberty  of  the  girl.  On  investigating  the  matter, 
he  found  the  Superintendents  had  bound  Sarah  to  Gatewood  in 
the  usual  indentures,  under  sec.  5,  chap.  8,  vol.  2,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  that  they  were  in  due  form  of  law;  but,  on  full  in- 
vestigation, he  believed  that  he  could  set  aside  the  indentures, 
and  he  caused  the  girl  to  be  brought  up  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  before  Hon.  Nathan  B.  Morse,  then  First  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Kings  County. 

The  matter  now  became  very  important  to  the  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Poor,  as  well  as  to  Gatewood,  who  greatly  desired  to 
keep  the  girl.  The  Superintendents  .had,  as  they  believed, 
complied  strictly  with  the  statute,  and  it  therefore  became  their 
duty  to  sustain  the  indentures  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
They  accordingly  retained  George  M.  Wood,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  day,  and  under  his  advice,  a  return 
to  the  writ  was  made  that  Sarah  Coppin  was  held  by  Gatewood 
as  his  servant  or  apprentice,  according  to  certain  indentures 
executed  to  him  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of  the 
County  of  Kings,  under  the  statute  made  in  such  case  and  pro- 
vided, the  said  Sarah  being,  at  the  time  of  said  indentures,  a 
pauper  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  aforesaid. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  took  place  before  Judge  Morse,  at 
the  court-rooms  in  Brooklyn.  Its  singular  nature,  the  contem- 
plated blow  at  the  right  of  the  Superintendents  to  bind  out 
paupers  under  the  statute,  and  the  question  whether  persons 
situated  like  Sarah  Coppin  could  thus  be  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom for  a  term  of  years,  the  interest  attached  to  her  case,  and 
to  that  of  her  brother,  gave  the  matter  great  publicity.  It  was  a 
matter  of  vast  importance  to  Mr.  Brady,  in  a  professional  point 
of  view.    He  was  to  meet  one  of  the  gladiators  of  the  State;  he 
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was  to  contend  for  a  new  principle  in  law  that  was  to  overthrow 
the  of&oial  acts  of  men  in  high  authority. 

After  closing  his  opening  to  the  judge,  Mr.  Wood,  who  believed 
he  had  a  very  easy  case,  asked  the  court  to  remand  Sarah  Coppin 
to  the  care  of  her  master,  Mr.  Gatewood,  on  the  ground  that  the 
indentures  by  which  he  held  her  were  legal,  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  statute,  therefore  conclusive;  that  the  court  had  no 
newer  to  go  behind  them  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances 
they  were  executed.  He  closed  by  reading  the  statute  and  the 
indentures.  But  Brady  was  prepared  on  this  point;  and  after  an 
elaborate  argument  and  the  production  of  numerous  authorities, 
the  judge  decided  to  allow  him  to  introduce  evidence  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  under  which  the  indentures  were  executed. 
Among  other  things,  Brady  proved  by  the  Keeper  of  the  County 
Poor-House  of  Kings  County  that  Sarah  had  never  been  an  in- 
mate of  that  institution.  He  proved  by  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
that  he  had  never,  in  any  way,  assisted  her,  or  been  called  upon 
to  assist  her.    With  this  and  some  other  proofs,  he  rested  his 

case. 

Mr.  Wood  proved  by  the  man  and  woman  with  whom  she  was 
left  that  they  soon  discovered  she  had  no  money,  and  being  un- 
able to  keep  her,  they  sent  her  away,  and  afterwards  directed  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  care  for  her.  Brady,  on  the  cross-exam- 
ination, compelled  the  man  to  admit  that  when  Sarah  came  to 
Ms  house  she  had  some  money,  but  how  much,  or  what  became 
of  it,  he  never  knew.  It  was  certain  she  had  none  when  he  sent 
her  away.  At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Wood  insisted  that 
nothing  had  been  proved  showing  that  Sarah  should  be  dis- 
charged from  the  indentures;  that  she  was  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  pauper;  that  if  she  had  not  received  actual  aid  from 
the  Poor  authorities  she  was  in  a  situation  to  become  chargeable 


to  the  county;  that,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  a  liability 
of  becoming  chargeable  was  sufficient,  in  analogy  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  putative  father  in  an  order  of  filiation ;  that  the  public 
policy  and  the  due  administration  of  the  poor  laws  demanded 
that  the  indentures  in  this  case  be  sustained  and  the  girl 
remanded  to  her  master.  It  is  said  Mr.  Wood  never  made  a. 
more  able  argument  than  upon  this  occasion,  the  outlines  of 
which  we  have  briefly  sketched,  and  which  at  first  seemed 
conclusive. 

Mr.  Brady's  argument  was  never  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
it;  never,  even  in  the  days  of  his  most  brilliant  success  at  the 
Bar,  did  he  excel  it  in  logic,  learning,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  marshalled  and  arranged  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
pathos  of  his  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  ths  judge  touched  all 
hearts.  If  it  failed  to  aflfect  the  learned  judge  the  manner  in 
which  he  presented  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  produced  re- 
sults which  pathos  could  not.  Among  the  authorities  presented 
was  the  opinion  of  Judge  Yates  in  Schermerhorn  agst.  Hull  (13th 
John's,  269),  which  is  not  only  a  leading  case,  but  one  so  strictly 
analogous  to  that  at  bar  that  there  was  hardly  a  shade  of  differ- 
ence, therefore  a  case  in  point,  sustaining  the  doctrine  that  be- 
fore the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of  any  county  have  any 
authority  to  execute  indentures,  under  the  statute,  like  those 
under  which  Sarah  Coppin  was  held,  the  person  bound  by  them 
must  be  reduced  to  the  actual  condition  of  a  pauper  under  the 
care  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Poor-House.  The  judge,  after  due  de- 
liberation, sustained  Mr.  Brady's  views,  giving  Sarah  into  the 
care  of  her  brother,  who  in  a  short  time  returned  with  her 
to  England.  Before  leaving,  however,  young  Coppin  took 
means  to  recover  the  amount  of  money  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
man  with  whom  Sarah  had  been  left  on  her  arrival  in  New  York. 
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Edward  Earle. 
Charles  0.  Egan. 
MaxF.  EUer. 
Geo.  F.  Elliott. 
Sumner  S.  Ely. 
Luther  W.  Emerson. 

Fred.  P.  Fairbanks. 
Wm.  E.  S.  Fales. 
Samuel  E.  Faron. 
Edward  P.  Farrell. 
Thomas  J.  Farrell. 
Morris  P.  Ferris. 
Ed-ward  E.  Fitzgerald. 
Henry  G.  Fletcher. 


Albert  G.  Cortis. 
Nathaniel  Cothren. 
John  K.  Creevey. 
James  F.  Cromble. 
Frank  Crooke. 
Alfred  B.  Cruikshanks. 
Herbert  K.  Cruikshanks. 
Bernard  Cruse,  Jr. 
Henry  J.  Cullen,  Jr. 
Andrew  E.  Culver. 
Aug.  M.  Cunningham. 
Michael  H.  Curran. 
John  Currie. 
John  L.  Curtiss. 

Abram  H.  Dailey. 
F.  E.  Dana. 
Francis  L.  Dallon. 
Wm.  B.  Davenport. 
James  S.  Davie. 
Frank  Davis. 
Henry  H.  Davis. 
Charles  0.  Dawson. 
Eodman  B.  Dawson. 
Eobert  E.  De  Forest. 
John  W.  Deford. 
Eichard  De  Mill. 
Geo.  P.  Denman. 
John  S.  Denman. 
Wm .  Devigne. 
T.  Henry  Dewey. 
Wm.  C.  De  Witt. 
Jos.  E.  Dickerson. 
John  Diehl,  Jr. 
T.  T.  Dickerson. 
Eemsen  Dikeman. 
Tho.  D.  Dimon. 
Henry  Ditmas. 
James  E.  Doherty. 
Mathew  J.  Dolphin. 
Henry  D.  Donnelly. 
Wm.  E.  Dorehty. 
Wm.  C.  Dorney. 
Wm.  C.  Douglass. 
Morris  F.  Dowley. 
Francis  Doyle. 
Henry  Duncan. 
John  E.  Dunn. 
Walter  Durack. 
Harmanus  B.  Duryea. 
Geo.  D.  Dutcher. 
William  N.  Dykman. 

Charles  B.  Elliott 
Charles  H.  Ellsworth. 
James  Eschwege. 
Andrew  J.  Ensign. 
Benjamin  S.  Estes. 
Charles  D.  Evans. 

Henry  0.  Fairtlough. 
Alonzo  C.  Famham. 
James  S.  Feely. 
George  H.  Fisher. 
Geo.  M.  Flanders. 
Patrick  J.  Flemming. 
Henry  S.  Foote. 
Simon  Ford. 
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James  W.  Foote.* 
Aug.  Ford. 
Wm.  H.  Ford. 
Benj.B.  Foster. 
Henry  J.  Fowler. 
Edwin  M.  Fox. 
Geo.  L.  Fox. 

Chaa.  L.  Francis. 

A.  0.  Fransisla. 

Samuel  T.  Freeman. 

Oscar  Frisbie. 

Charles  E.  Frost. 

Henry  Fuehrer. 

Robert  Furey. 

Charles  S.  Gage. 
William  H.  Gale. 
Lawrence  Gardenier. 
William  Gardner. 
Edwin  C.  Garrett. 
Eobert  L.  Garrettson. 
Wyokoff  H.  Garrison. 
Theodore  B.  Gates. 
Wm.  J.  Gaynor. 
J.  Worden  Gedney. 
Geo.  T.  Gertram. 
James  H.  Gilbert. 
Lemuel  E.  Gilbert. 
Geo.  B.  Gillespie. 
William  Girod. 
Wesley  Gleason. 
Chas.  H.  Glover. 
Abraham  Goldsmith. 
Wm.  W.  Goodrich. 
Geo.  H.  Graham. 
Elihu  J.  Granger. 
Henry  J.  Greata. 
George  P.  Grau. 
Samuel  Green. 
John  B.  Green. 
Joseph  W.  Green. 
K.  H.  Greene. 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood. 
Richard  B.  Greenwood,  Jr. 
Samuel  Gregory. 
Wm.  H.  Grenelle. 
Charles  0.  Grim. 
Wm.  F.  Groshon. 
Michael  Gru. 

Fred.  G.  Haerter. 
Winston  H.  Hagan. 
Henry  M.  Haigh. 
John  T.  Halliday. 
Henry  Hamilton. 
James  Hamilton. 
John  H.  Hamilton. 
Frank  W.  Hannaford. 
Wm.  J.  Harding. 
Andrew  Harrison. 
Gifford  B.  Hart. 
Wm.  H.  Harvey. 
H.  Hastings. 
Augustus  Haviland. 
Geo.  R.  Haydock. 
Henry  Heath. 


Howard  J.  Forker. 
Chas.  Fox. 
Frederick  A.  Fox. 
John  H.  Fox. 
Arthur  0.  Eraser. 
Linson  D.  Fredericks. 
Alfred  Frost. 
Charles  H.  Fuller. 
John  H.  Fulcber. 
Cornelius  Ferguson,  Jr. 
Mathew  H.  Furman. 
Jesse  K.  Furlong. 
Michael  Furst. 


William  M.  Gage. 
Martin  V.  B.  Gallaudet. 
William  Gardiner. 
W.  Gardiner. 
Samuel  N.  Garrison. 
John  V.  L.  Gates. 
Edmund  Gates. 
Judson  Gaylord. 
Chas.  Gerken. 
Adolphus  H.  Getting. 
Jasper  W.  Gilbert. 
Wm.  T.  Gilbert. 
Andrew  W.  Gleason. 
James  W.  Glendenning. 
John  M.  Glover. 
Wm.  E.  Goodge. 
John  J.  Graham. 
Horace  Graves. 
Geo.  H.  Grainiss. 
Herbert  Green. 
Edward  Greenland. 
John  Greene. 
Wm.  H.  Green. 
John  Greenwood. 
J.  Wm.  Greenwood. 
Wm.  J.  M.  Greenwood. 
H.  G.  P.  Griffith. 
Kufus  T.  Griggs. 
George  Gru. 
Wm.  A.  Guck. 
August  T.  Gurlitz. 
Die  H.  Gudmundson. 
Keese  B.  Gwillim. 


H.  Hodman  Hagner. 
Charles  Hagedom. 
H.  E.  Hall. 
Max  Hallheimer. 
Chas.  J.  Hanlon. 
M.  D.  Hanover. 
Dan'l  G.  Harriman. 
Samuel  Harris. 
Thomas  L.  Harrison. 
Fred'k  E.  Hartman. 
John  Haslett,  Jr. 
Henry  B.  Hathaway. 
C.  Augustus  Haviland. 
John  B.  Hayes. 
Samuel  E.  Heasley. 
A.  J.  Heath. 


*  James  W.  Foote,  122  Court  street;  bom  In  Brooklyn,  N.T.;   admitted  to 
the  Bat,  May  20th,  1872. 


Judson  A.  Heath. 
Andrew  J.  Hennion. 
John  Hess. 
David  H.  Hewlett. 
Dftvid  Heywood. 
John  J.  Hill. 
Chas.  K.  Hilliard. 
Fred'k  W.  Hinriohs. 
Edward  H.  Hobbs. 
August  C.  Hoekemeyer. 
Patrick  Hogan. 
Die  H.  Holberg. 
Alfred  Hook. 
Henry  D.  Hotcbkiss. 
Wm.  J.  Howie. 
H.  B.  Hubbard.* 
John  P.  Hudson. 
John  J.  Hughes. 
Don  A.  Hulett. 
Amos  G  Hull. 
John  H.  Hull. 
Richard  H.  Huntley. 
Lawrence  Hurlbut. 
W.  B.  Hurd,  Jr. 
E.  A.  Hutchins. 

Geo.  Ingraham. 
Eichard  Ingraham. 
William  H.  Ingraham. 
Edward  W.  Ivins. 

Eobert  Jackson. 
Charles  Jaoot. 
John  Jacques. 
Welcome  S.  Jarvis. 
Charles  E.  L.  Jelliffe. 
Frank  Jenks. 
Edward  Johnson. 
Francis  T.  Johnson. 
Millard  F.  Johnson. 
A.  T.  Johnston. 
Charles  Jones. 
Chas.  H.  Jordan. 
Wm.  Q.  Judge. 
James  P.  Judge. 
Charles  N.  Judson. 

John  H.  Kattenstroth. 
Patrick  Keady. 
Eoswell  W.  Keene. 
Chas.  H.  W.  Keller. 
Peter  J.  Kelly. 
John  H.  Kemble. 
Edwin  Kempton. 
Fred'k  W.  Kenny. 
H.  T.  Ketcham. 
Emerson  W.  Keyes. 
John  C.  Kinkel. 
Henry  Kingham. 
Benj.  W.  Kirkham. 
Edward  H.  Kissam. 
Lawrence  Kneeland. 
Hermon  F.  Koepke. 
John  W.  Konvalinka. 
John  K.  Kuhn. 


S.  S.  Hemingway. 
John  E.  Hennessy. 
Chas.  E.  Henry. 
Eadmon  Herzberg. 
Thos.  B.  Hewitt. 
Henry  A.  Hiers. 
John  M.  Hill. 
Arthur  P.  Hinman. 
Hugo  Hirsh. 
Chas.  H.  Hodges. 
Thomas  C.  Hoge. 
Charles  F.  Holm. 
William  H.  Holms. 
Solomon  Hosford. 
Nath'l  B.  Hoxle. 
Jas.  A.  Hudson. 
John  J.  Hudson. 
Wm.  Hughes. 
H.  G.  Hull. 
Charles  F.  Hurlburt. 
Joseph  E.  Hutting. 
Lewis  Hurst.* 
Lewis  H.  Hurst. 
Joseph  E.  Hutting. 
Geo.  E.  Hyatt. 

Wm.  H.  IngersoU. 
Henry  C.  M.  Ingraham. 
Frank  A.  Irish. 


Theo.  F.  Jackson. 
Stephen  B.  Jacobs. 
Washington  I.  Jaques. 
W.  H.  E.  Jay. 
Almet  F.  Jenks. 
Alvan  E.  Johnson. 
Jesse  Johnson. 
Johnson  &  Lamb. 
Eobert  Johnstone. 
Wm.  D.  Jones. 
Meyer  S.  E.  Jones. 
Townsend  Jones. 
John  H.  Judge. 
Charles  H.  Jurgen. 


Sigismund  Kaufman. 
Thomas  J*.  Keighan. 
Fred  W.  Keller. 
Paul  Kelly. 
Wm.  J.  Kelly. 
John  Kenna. 
Peter  D.  Kenny. 
Edward  Kent. 
William  Ketcham. 
James  B.  Keyes. 
John  P.  Kirby. 
Brewster  Kissam. 
Adam  Kling. 
S.  F.  Kneeland. 
James  W.  Knox. 
Chas.  Kolowrat. 
J.  Alexander  Koones. 
Chas.  J'.  Kurth. 


*  H.  B.  Hubbard,  44  Court  street;   admitted  to  the  Bar,  April  16tb,  1857; 
has  practiced  in  Broolilyn  since  that  date. 
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Stephen  G.  Laidler. 
R.  H.  L.  Laimbeer,  Jr. 
Albert  E.  Lamb. 
Charles  F.  Langford. 
Edward  B.  Lansing. 
Henry  Q.  Lansing. 
Ernest  Lasche. 
Chas.  E.  Lee. 
Samuel  Leggett. 
Joseph  H.  Leggatt. 
Joseph  Leggett. 
S.  D.  Lewis. 
Edward  Lewis. 
Walter  L.  Livingston. 
Levi  A.  Lockwood. 
Jeremiah  Loder. 
John  B.  Lord. 
John  A.  Lott,  Jr. 
Peter  D.  Louoks. 
Lorenzo  Lovejoy. 
Wm.  G.  Low. 
Chas.  J.  Lowrey. 
David  T.  Lynch. 
Wm.  K.  Lynch. 
Jardine  Lyng. 
John  Lefferts,  Jr. 

W.  B.  Maben.* 
Wm.  M.  Macfarlane. 
Arthur  C.  Maclay. 
Samuel  T.  Maddox. 
Peter  Mahoney. 
Lyman  Mallory. 
Henry  Major. 
Albon  Man. 
Henry  Manne. 
Reuben  Mapelsden. 
Josiah  T.  Marean. 
Adrian  V.  Marfcense. 
Andrew  L.  Martin. 
Joseph  H.  Marvin. 
Daniel  Marvin. 
Charles  P.  Mason. 
Wm.  A.  Mathias. 
B.  J.  McCafferty. 
Harry  McCloskey. 
Daniel  MoCrane. 
Jas.  W.  McDermott. 
F.  G.  McDonald. 
Robert  McFarlan. 
James  F.  MoGee. 
Michael  F.  McGoldrick. 
Henry  M.  McKean. 
James  McKeen. 
Alexander  McKinny. 
M.  James  McLauchlin. 
Wm.  E.  McTighe. 
David  D.  Meeker. 
S.  L.  M.  Meeker,  Jr. 
O.  F.  G.  Megie. 
Wm.  Meldrum. 
Robert  Merchant. 
Augustus  Merritt. 
Henry  A.  Meyenborg. 


Louis  La  France. 
John  V.  Lamarche. 
Geo.  S.  Lampard. 
John  T.  Langan. 
Edward  B.  Lansing.  Jr. 
Horace  G.  Lansing. 
John  J.  Leary. 
Robert  P.  Lee. 
Henry  M.  Leverich. 
Aaron  Levy. 
John  Linsky. 
William  Lewis. 
Joseph  G.  Liddle. 
Bloomfield  Littell. 
John  B.  Longley. 
Abraham  Lott. 
J.  Z.  Lott. 
John  J.  Louth. 
Edwin  C.  Low. 
E.  Louis  Lowe. 
Sidney  V»  Lowell. 
Isaac  Lublin. 
John  Lynch. 
J.  J.  Lynes. 
Charles  L.  Lyon. 


John  M.  MacDonald. 
Michael  T.  Mackey. 
H.  C.  MacKrell. 
James  P.  Macshane. 
Francis  T.  Magill. 
F.  Maloesay. 
Wm.  J.  Mann. 
D.  F.  Manning. 
J.  Lawrence  Marcellus. 
Rich'd  M.  Martin. 
William  K.  Martin. 
Richard  Marvin. 
Philip  D.  Mason. 
Alex.  TJ.  Mayer. 
B.  P.  A.  McCarty. 
Alex.  McCue. 
Albert  G.  McDonald. 
Francis  McElroy. 
J.  M.  McGee. 
John  C.  McGuire. 
William  H.  McKee. 
John  McKenna. 
Spencer  G.  McNary. 
Geo.  W.  Mead. 
S.  M.  Meeker. 
Peter  Meney. 
Jacob  C.  Meinzer. 
Theo.  N.  Melvin . 
Joseph  B.  Merket. 
Benjamin  Merritt. 
Henry  Metzinger. 
John  B.  Meyenborg. 
William  S.  Mills. 
Cornelius  E.  Minor. 
Francis  L.  Minton. 
James  Moffett. 
James  W.  Monk. 


*W.  B.  Mabon,  397  Fulton  street;  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Albany;  N.  Y.,  in 
1870;  practiced  in  New  York  City  from  186S  to  1870,  at  which  time  ho  removed 
to  his  present  location;  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Second  District  Court  in 
1872. 


Theo.  F.  Miller. 
Israel  Minor,  Jr. 
John  L.  Mitchell. 
Francis  J.  Moifisen. 
Andrew  J.  Moore. 
Thomas  S.  Moore. 
Charles  A.  Moran. 
Wm.  M.  Moorehouse. 
Samuel  D.  Morris. 
James  Morrough. 
Fred'k  L.  Moulthrop. 
Wm.  E.  Mulford. 
Arthur  Murphy,  Jr. 

Wm.  H.  Nafis. 
James  P.  Neaman. 
H.  M.  Needham. 
Edward  G.  Nelson. 
Jesse  S.  Nelson. 
Daniel  Nemirs. 
Richard  J.  Neville. 
Richard  W.  Newhall. 
Geo.  W.  Niles. 
Chas.  Noble. 
Patrick  Nolan. 
F.  P.  Norman. 
John  Notman. 
Theodore  S.  Nye. 

John  Oakey. 
Abraham  S.  O'Brien. 
Frank  N.  O'Brien. 
James  0.  O'Connor. 
Herbert  S.  Ogden. 
Cyrus  I.  Olmstead. 
Andrew  J.  Onderdonk. 
E.  P.  O'Neil. 
Fred'k  R.  Orr. 
Albert  H.  Osbom. 
Wm.  J.  Osborne. 
Stephen  M.  Ostrander. 
John  L.  Overfield. 

Wm.  S.  Packer. 
Alfred  R.  Page. 
James  A.  Palmer. 
Fred'k  S.  Parker. 
John  S.  Patterson. 
Robert  Payne . 
Joseph  M.  Pearsall. 
James  E.  Pearson. 
Geo.  A.  Pease. 
John  P.  Peckett. 
John  W.  Peckett,  Jr. 
Wm.  Peet,  Jr. 
Buel  D.  Penfiehl. 
Howland  D.  Perrine. 
Andrew  J.  Perry. 
J.  C.  Perry. 
John  Petterson. 
Albert  J.  Philip. 
John  Phillips. 
George  W.  Pickney. 
Henry  C.  Place. 
Fred'k  A.  Piatt. 
C.  W.  Pleasants. 
Peter  P.  Pope. 
Isaac  B.  Potter. 


Anson  B.  Moore. 
Henry  A.  Moore. 
Benjamin  S.  Moorehouse. 
John  P.  Morris. 
Benjamin  Morrison. 
Robert  A.  Morrison. 
Nathan  B.  Morse. 
Geo.  E.  Mott. 
Alfred  E.  Mudge. 
Chas.  A.  Murphy. 
Felix  T.  Murphy. 
George  I.  Murphy. 
H.  C.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Nassau. 
James  Neilson. 
Joseph  Neilson. 
John  F.  Nelson. 
Jacob  Neu. 
Erastus  New. 
Richard  Newton. 
W.  S.  Niles. 
John  E.  Norcross. 
Dudley  H.  Norris. 
Thomas  J.  Northall. 
J.  Lott  Nostrand. 
Daniel  J.  Noyes. 


Frank  W.  Obernier. 
Frederick  W.  Obernier. 
Frank  O'Brien. 
Nicolson  P.  O'Brien. 
P.  J.  O'Hanlon. 
Aug.  M.  O'Neil. 
Edward  F.  O'Reilly. 
Wm.  C.  Orr. 
Wm.  E.  Osbom. 
Henry  W.  Osbom. 
P.  W.  Ostrander. 
Charles  H.  Otis. 
William  F.  Owers. 

Justus  Palmer. 
Asa  W.  Parker. 
Wm.  Parsons. 
Samuel  M.  Parsons. 
Chas.  J.  Patterson. 
Oliver  N.  Pnyne. 
James  F.  Pearce. 
Geo.  W.  Pearsall. 
Thos.  E.  Pearsall. 
Wm.  W.  Pearson. 
H.  P.  K.  Peck. 
Wm.  Peet. 
Walter  Pell. 
John  Pell. 
Albert  L.  Perry. 
Albertus  Perry. 
Channcy  Perry. 
Timothy  Perry. 
James  L.  Phelps. 
Edgar  J.  Phillips. 
James  F.  Pierce. 
Charles  Place. 
Williard  S.  Pladwell. 
I.  HuU  Piatt. 
Chas.  H.  Pollock. 
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Theophilus  D.  Powell. 
Edwin  A.  Pratt. 
James  H.  Pratt. 
Joseph  M.  Pray. 
Charles  Prentiss. 
Samuel  F.  Prentice. 
Edward  S.  Pride. 
Albert  W.  S.  Proctor.' 
Roger  A.  Pryor. 
H.  F.  Pultz. 
Harrington  Putnam. 

Wm.  Qnayle. 
Kevins  J.  Quinlan. 

David  J.  Eamsdell. 
Wm.  H.  Eandall. 
Henry  S.  Kasquin. 
Fred'k  W.  Bebhann. 
T.  A.  Reeves. 
James  H.  Remington. 
Frank  Reynolds. 
John  Reynolds. 
George  R.  Rhodes. 
Bushrod  F.  Rice. 
Chas.  A.  Richardson. 
Chas.  W.  Ridgway. 
James  W.  Ridgway. 
John  Ridley. 
Edward  F.  Riley. 
Benj.  T.  Ripton. 
James  L.  Robinson. 
Willard  E.  Roby. 
Francis  C.  Roche. 
S.  A.  Eockefellow. 
Thos.  H.  Rodman. 
John  Eoesch. 
John  P.  Rolfe. 
Wm.  E.  Ronalds. 
Walter  G.  Eooney. 
Daniel  J.  Ross. 
Peter  T.  Ross. 
Samnel  Rowe. 
Richard  Rowland,  f 
Joseph  Rnssell. 
Michael  Rnssell. 
Charles  Rnsten, 

Albert  N.  Sabin. 
Washington  Sackman. 
Francis  G.  Salmon. 
N.B.  Sanborn. 
Wm.  C.  Sanger. 
Edward  L.  Schad. 
Edwin  C.  Schaffer. 
N.  Pendleton  Sehenek. 
Hugo  J.  Schleier. 
Henry  H.  Sohoonmaker. 
Alex.  Sohoonmaker. 
John  C.  F.  Schrann. 
Fred'k  Schwartz. 
Enfns  L.  Scott. 
Lndwig  Semler. 
Garrett  P.  Serviss. 


Francis  W.  Pollock. 
Calvin  E.  Pratt. 
Isaac  M.  Pratt. 
John  D.  Pray. 
John  Prentice. 
Aug.  M.  Price. 
John  D.  Prince,  Jr. 
Roger  A.  Pryor,  -Jr. 
Fred'k  F.  Purdy. 
James  W.  Purdy. 

Lawrence  F.  Quinn. 

Louis  0.  Raegener. 
Sands  F.  Randall. 
Harvey  W.  Eaynor. 
Daniel  W.  Reeve. 
Alonzo  T.  Reeve. 
Wm.  F.  Reilly.  . 
Daniel  S.  Remsen. 
George  G.  Reynolds. 
"Wm.  P.  Rhodes. 
J.  Swift  Richards. 
Henry  L.  Rider. 
James  Ridgway. 
Joseph  S.  Ridgway. 
Emerson  L.  Riggs. 
Theodore  Ritter. 
John  F.  Roberts. 
John  J.  Roche. 
Fenton  Rockwell. 
Geo.  W.  Roderick. 
Thomas  H.  Rodman,  Jr. 
James  J.  Rogers. 
John  Rooney. 
Jacob  Rosengarden. 
Henry  Rosenthal!. 
J.  S.  Ross. 
Robert  Ross. 
Frank  Rudd. 
Merwin  Rushmore. 
Charles  H.  Rnssell.j: 
Henry  M.  Russell. 
C.  D.  Rust. 


Guernsey  Sackett. 
Arthur  C.  Salmon. 
Zabdiel  S.  Sampson. 
John  W.  Sanderson. 
Arthur  M.  Sanders. 
Wm.  J.  Sayres. 
Henry  J.  Schenck. 
Charles  S.  Schleier. 
Herman  W.  Schmitz. 
Jacob  C.  Schoencr. 
Geo.  H.  Sohoonmaker. 
John  G.  Sohnmaker. 
Wm.  E.  Soovil. 
James  M.  Seaman. 
Edward  H.  Seeley. 
Robert  Senftner. 


*A.  W.  S.  Proctor,  397  Fulton  street;  aflmitted  to  the  Bar,  May  24th,  1876, 
commencing  practice  in  Brooklyn  soon  after. 

tSicliard  Rowland,  122  Court  street;  admittedtotheBarof  New  York  City, 
1861;  practiced  in  Brooklyn  since  1865. 

t  Charles  H.  Bussell,  219  South  9th  street;  admitted  to  the  Bar,  1868;  was 
member  of  New  York  Assembly  in  1880-81;  Member  of  Senate,  1882-83. 


R.  J.  Shadbolt. 
Oscar  F.  Shaw. 
John  D.  Shedlook. 
A.  C.  Shenstone. 
J.  W.  Shepard. 
Michael  Shields. 
John  H.  Shields. 
William  A.  Shinn. 
John  U.  Shorter. 
J.  Shrady. 

Benj.  Douglass  Silliman. 
Edward  P.  Simms. 
Chas.  S.  Simpkins. 
Francis  P.  Slade. 
Wm.  A.  Sloan. 
Albert  Smith. 
Artemus  B.  Smith. 
Arthur  H.  Smith. 
Edgar  P.  Smith. 
George  H.  Smith. 
James  J.  Smith. 
James  W.  Smith. 
John  C.  Smith. 
Thomas  W.  Smith. 
John  C.  Smith  &  Son . 
Henry  Snell. 
A.  A.  Spear. 
E.  L.  Spencer. 
P.  S.  Spencer. 
Edward  H.  Spooner. 
P.  V.  R.  Stanton. 
John  M.  Steams. 
Oscar  H.  Stearns. 
N.  McGregor  Steele. 
Joseph  Steiner. 
Wm.  W.  Stephenson. 
Edward  H.  Stiokland. 
Wm.  H.  StillweU. 
Frank  Storrs. 
Joseph  H.  Strauss. 
Edward  B.  Stringham. 
Demas  Strong. 
Wm.  Sullivan. 
S.  Perry  Sturges. 
Wm.  M.  Summers. 
J.Edward  Swanstrom. 
Fred.  G.  Swasey. 
John  W.  Sweeney. 
Wm.  A.  Sweester. 
Halsey  A  Sweezey. 

Edward  F.  Taber. 
Edward  T.  Taggard. 
J.  Fred'k  Tapscott. 
Henry  Taylor. 
Herbert  H.  Taylor. 
John  Taylor. 
Thomas  J.  Taylor. 
David  Teese. 
Heniy  E.  Teller. 
D.  D.  Terry. 
Edmund  E.  Terry. 
Theodore  Thieler. 
Chas.  G.  M.  Thomas. 


John  Sessions. 
Thomas  G.  Shearman. 
Geo.  P.  Sheldon, 
Edward  M.  Shepard. 
James  A.  Sherman. 
Walter  F.  Shibley. 
Herbert  SUipman. 
Wm.  E.  Shields. 
Herman  H.  Shook." 
Herbert  Shook. 
Jos.  A.  Shoudy. 
Adolph  Simis,  Jr. 
Geo.  L.  Simonson. 
James  E.  Skilton. 
Henry  W.  Slocum. 
Alexis  C.  Smith. 
A.  F.  Smith. 
Charles  C.  Smith. 
Freling  H.  Smith. 
George  Smith. 
Herbert  C.  Smith. 
Jesse  C.  Smith. 
Michael  A.  Smith. 
Thomas  Smith. 
Wm.  B.  Smith. 
John  B.  Snedecker. 
Henry  S.  Snow. 
Pascal  T.  Southern. 
A.  J.  Spencer. 
Frank  Sperry. 
Erwin  I.  Spink. 
Chas.  M.  Stafford. 
Charles  M.  Stabler. 
Geo.  H.  Starr. 
James  S.  Steams. 
John  M.  Steams,  Jr. 
John  A.  K.  Steele. 
Sanford  H.  Steele. 
Thomas  E.  Stellman. 
Gerard  M.  Stevens. 
Thos.  E.  Stillman. 
John  H.  Stitt. 
Allen  N.  Stoddart. 
James  H.  Storrs. 
Baldwin  F.  Strauss. 
Geo.  W.  Streeter. 
Walter  Q.  Strong. 
Eugene  T.  Stuart. 
Sidney  B.  Stuart. 
Wm.  R.  Syme. 

Franklin  W.  Taber. 
Wm.  H.  Taggard. 
James  Taylor. 
John  A.  Taylor. 
Noah  Tebbetts. 
Asa  W.  Tenney. 
Frank  Thayer. 
Charles  A.  Thies. 
Samuel  D.  Thomas. 
Daniel  B.  Thompson.! 
Robert  B.  Thompson. 
Wm.  R.  Thompson. 
James  J.  Thornley. 


*  Herman  H.  Shook,  261  Broadway,  New  York;  admitted  to  the  Bar  at 
Ponghkoepsie,  N.  Y.,  May,  1867;  commenced  and  has  continued  practice  in 
New  York  City  since  that  date. 

t  Daniel  B.  Thompson,  38  &  40  Court  street;  admitted  to  the  Bar,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  1866;  established  in  Brooklyn  in  1868. 
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A.  R.  Thompson,  Jr. 

David  Thornton. 

Jacob  Walters. 

Chas.  D.  Warner. 

George  Thompson. 

David  A.  Tibbull. 

Fred'k  A.  Ward 

Frank  Waters. 

Walter  Thorn. 

James  W.  Tighe. 

Gerald  Wardrop. 

Wm.  T.  Welch. 

James  J.  Thornley,  Jr. 

Wellington  Tillotson. 

Wm.  H.  Waring. 

Henry  P.  Wells. 

W.  Chas.  B.  Thornton. 

William  H.  Tilton. 

Talman  J.  Waters,  Jr. 

Oliver  J.  Wells. 

James  G.  Tighe. 

R.  E.  Topping. 

Pred.  W.  Watkin. 

Jerry  A.  Weruberg. 

Koberfc  P.  Tilney. 

Benj.  F.  Tracy. 

Munroe  B.  Washburn. 

Edward  W.  West. 

Henry  P.  Tobin. 

Wilbur  P.  Treadwell. 

Edward  E.  Wells. 

Geo.  S.  Wheeler. 

J.  Todd. 

James  Troy. 

N.  D.  Wells. 

Harmon  B.  Whitbeok. 

M.  H.  Topping. 

Thomas  H.  Troy. 

Robert  L.  Wensley. 

James  White. 

M.  L.  Towns. 

Wm.  B  Trellis. 

Chas.  W.  West. 

John  J.  White. 

Prank  B.  Tracy. 

Alfred  W.  Turner. 

Chas.  N.  Wheelwright. 

S.  Stewart  Whitehouse. 

J.  P.  Troy. 

Wayland  Turner. 

Henry  M.  Whitbeck. 

Wm.  L.  Whiting. 

Michael  Troy. 

Smith  Tuttle. 

Thomas  White. 

Chas.  M.  Whitney. 

Wm.  0.  Trull. 

John  R.  Tyler. 

Samuel  S.  Whitehouse. 

Foreman  Whitney. 

Louis  S.  Turner. 

Edgar  Whitlock. 

M.  D.  Wilber. 

Daniel  D.  Whitney. 

Geo.  Willcox. 

Buben  H.  Underbill. 

Silas  A.  Underbill. 

Henry  Wilber. 

Henry  C.  WiUcox. 

Daniel  G.  Wild. 

Sidney  Williams. 

Andrew  J.  Valentine. 

Benj.  E.  Valentine. 

Chas.  H.  Williams. 

J.  Schenck  Williamson. 

Egbert  Van  Beuren. 

David  C.  Van  Cott. 

Thos.  H.  Williams. 

Geo.  W.  Wilson. 

A.  H.  Van  Cott. 

Alfred  Vanderburgh. 

J.  Stuart  Willis. 

John  H.  Wilson. 

Joshua  M.  Van  Cott. 

Chas.  Y.  Van  Doren. 

William  Wills. 

Thadens  Wilson. 

Alfred  Vanderwerken. 

Adolphe  Vanrein. 

Philip  L.  Wilson. 

Henry  Winans. 

H.  D.  Van  Orden. 

Theodore  Van  Tassel. 

P.  S.  Winchester. 

Henry  G.  Wing. 

Adrien  Van  Sinderin. 

Pranois  H.  Van  Vechten. 

•■      Chas.  H.  Winslow.* 

John  Winslow. 

E.  W.  Van  Vranken. 

David  Van  Wart. 

Pranklin  E.  Woodford. 

Leopold  Woiger. 

Gerard  B.  Van  Wart. 

Merit  M.  Van  Wert. 

Caleb  S.  WoodhuU. 

Stewart  L.  Woodford. 

Aug.  Van  Wyck. 

Jacob  S.  Van  Wyck. 

Aaron  Woodman. 

Thenford  WoodhuU. 

Wm.  D.  Veeder. 

Thomas  Verren. 

Lawrence  Worrall. 

John  A.  Woods. 

Charles  W.  Voltz. 

J.  Voorhees. 

Alexander  H.  Wright. 

L.  A.  Wray. 

Zachariah  Voorhees. 

Christopher  C.  Wust. 

Ernest  C.  Wurtemberg. 

Richard  Wynkoop. 

Wm.  P.  Wyckoff. 

Arnold  H.  Wagner. 

Louis  A.  Wagner. 

Thomas  H.  Wagstaff. 

Daniel  T.  Walden. 

A.  H.  Yerks. 

Thomas  H.  York. 

W.  Howard  Wait. 

Alfred  I.  Walker. 

Howard  Walden. 

Samuel  Walker. 

Geo.  W.  Zener. 

Gustav  Zimmermann. 

Russell  Walden. 

Anthony  Walter. 

Zimmermann  &  Jacobbs. 

Geo.  T.  Walker. 
Wm.  C.  Wallace. 

Richard  Warburton. 
Geo.  P.  Walton. 

*  Chas.  H  WinBlow,  16  Court  street 

graduated  from  Columbia  Law  School, 

Wm.  J.  Walsh. 

Sidney  Ward. 

1877;  admitted  to  the  Bar  the  Bame  year,  establishing  himself  in  Brooilyn. 

In  concluding  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Brooklyn,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  saying,  that  to  those  whose  lives  form  a  part  of  it, 
others  might  have  been  added  Of  equal  interest;  but,  as  we  have 
already  exceeded  the  limits  of  our  allotted  space,  we  are  obliged 
to  make  some  omission. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  our  work,  oiie  thing 
is  certain:  we  leave  it  with  an  increased  respect  for  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Bar,  and  we  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  the 
few  rays  of  light  we  have  been  able  to  throw  upon  it  have  de- 
monstrated in  some  degree  its  claim  to  a  superior  position  in 
legal  history. 

Wa  have  spoken  reverently  of  its  deceased  members,  and 
frankly  of  its  living  ones.  We  do  not  belong  to  that  class  who 
have  a  trembling  fear  of  speaking  well  of  persons,  lest  they 
should  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  undue  eulogy.  We  believe 
it  is  proper  and  just  to  speak  of  a  man's  good  qualities  and  of 
the  accomplishments  which  he  really  possesses.  We  have  dealt 
only  with  the  public  character  of  our  subjects  as  judges  and 
lawyers,  having  little  to  say  in  regard  to  them  as  private  in- 
dividuals. Still  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  any  man  who  has 
adorned  the  Bench  or  the  Bar,  who  has,  as  a  judge  or  lawyer, 
won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public,  is  entitled  to  have 


that  esteem  and  confidence  properly  expressed,  in  and  out  of 
history. 

"But  since  you  mean  to  be  impartial,"  says  the  critic,  "why 
not  speak  frankly  of  men's  faults  ?  "  We  can  answer  only  by 
saying:  we  once  read  of  a  traveler  who  had  a  singular  penckmd 
for  visiting  antique  churches,  cathedrals,  and  edifices  abounding 
with  beautiful  works  of  art,  but  he  always  disregarded  the  grand 
frescoes  of  Angelo,  the  elegant  altar-pieces  of  Horberg,  the  Ma- 
donnas of  Raphael,  the  graces  of  Corregio,  and  the  architectural 
grandeur  about  him,  seeking  instead  charnel-houses,  recepta- 
cles of  the  dead,  gloomy  chambers  and  monastic  cells.  When 
asked  why  this  singular  preference,  he  replied:  "Amid  so  much 
perfection,  beauty  and  elegance,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  how 
much  corruption  there  is  to  be  found;  how  much  that  is  revolt- 
ing. I  have  a  singular  love  for  such  things  that  1  cannot  resist; 
a  love  that  throws  everything  else  into  the  shade.  Besides,  I 
dislike  descriptions  of  what  is  called  'the  beautiful,'  'the 
artistic  '  and  'the  grand;'  it  has  too  much  eulogy  in  it.  I  have 
no  fear  of  being  over-eulogistic  in  my  descriptions." 

We  confess  our  attachment  for  that  writer  who,  with  due  ap- 
preciation and  proper  judgment,  describes  the  beauties  and 
merits  he  sees.  ^-  ^-  ^' 


.^--^^^^^^^ 
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HON.  JASPER   WILLETT    GILBERT. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  ablest  advocates  make  successful 
judges.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  advocate  becomes  a  deeply 
interested  partisan,  living  in  the  life  of  every  cause,  often  the 
most  momentous  part  of  his  client's  life,  imbued  vfith  his  client's 
anxiety,  glowing  with  his  resentments,  hoping  and  struggling  for 
his  success,  until  the  end ;  therefore,  unless  a  man  is  peculiarly 
constituted,  he  will,  despite  his  desire  to  be  perfectly  uupre- 
indiced,  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  a  partisan  interest  in  the  excit- 
ing trials  over  which  he  presides.  His  experience,  too,  in  the 
conduct  of  oases  enables  him,  almost  at  a  glance,  to  see  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  the  case,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  avoid  a 
feeling  of  irritation  at  the  efforts  of  that  which  he  deems  the 
wrong  side  to  succeed ;  while  he  who  comes  to  the  Bench  less 
experienced  in  the  struggles  of  the  Bar,  is  more  apt  to  be  free 
from  the  evils  we  have  described. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  skilled  and  ac- 
complished advocate  does  not  make  an  accomplished  judge,  or 
that  a  lawyer  inexperienced  in  the  collisions  of  the  Bar  is 
always  sure  to  be  successful  on  the  Bench.  Legal  history 
abounds  in  names  of  judges  whose  career  at  the  Bar  was  limited ; 
of  these  we  may  mention  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Judge  Story, 
Bnshrod  Washington,  Judge  Parsons,  Chancellor  Walworth, 
Eseck  Cowan,  William  L.  Marcy,  who  never  entered  deeply  into 
the  contests  of  the  Bar,  never  having  any  taste  for  the  excite- 
ments of  the  forum.  These  men  rank  among  the  most  illustrious 
American  judges. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  own  State  there  are  many  men 
whose  names  are  bright  in  judicial  history,  who  went  to  the 
Bench  from  an  exciting  and  brilliant  career  at  the  Bar,  and  in 
them  the  advocate  was  at  once  lost  in  the  erudite,  calm,  im- 
partial and  courteous  judge.  Among  these  were  Chief  Justice 
Ambrose  Spencer,  Greene  C.  Bronson,  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman, 
Chief  Justice  Sanford  E.  Church,  James  C.  Smith,  Martin 
Grover  and  George  P.  Danforth;  and  to  these  we  may  add  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  jurist  whose  legal  and  judicial  career 
we  are  now  to  write — Hon.  Jaspeb  Willett  Gilbekt — who,  from 
an  ardent  and  successful  career  at  the  Bar,  was  elevated  to  the 
Bench,  where  his  judicial  abilities  and  natural  adaptation  for  the 
place  he  occupied  was  soon  recognized  and  acknowledged  by 
the  Bar  and  the  public. 

Jasjeb  W.  GdjBeet  was  born  at  Eome,  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  January  15,  1812.  His  paternal  ancestor  in  this  country 
was  Jonathan  Gilbert,  who,  at  an  early  period  in  Colonial  his- 
tory, settled  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  died  about  the 
year  1750. 

Judge  Gilbert's  father  was  Marinus  Willett  Gilbert,  named 
for  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  with  whom  his  father  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Kevolutionary  War. 

Several  years  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Jasper,  Mr.  Gilbert 
became  a  resident  of  Eome. 

After  a  preparatory  course  in  the  common  schools,  young 
Gilbert  became  a  student  at  Lowville  Academy,  where  he  re- 
mamed  u  considerable  time.  He  afterwards  became  a  student 
at  Watertown  Academy,  where  he  made  rapid  and  successful 
progress  in  his  studies. 

■Tlie  industry,  talents  and  quick  perceptions  of  the  young 

man  gave  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  one  of  the  learned 

professions.  .  As  he  early  indicated  a  preference  for  the  Bar,  on 

IB  leaving  the  Academy  at  Watertown,  he  commenced  a  regular 


training  for  the  occupation  of  a  lawyer  in  the  office  of  Abraham 
Variok,  of  Utiea,  New  York.  He  had  then  hardly  attained  his 
majority.  After  remaining  with  Mr.  Variok  something  over  a 
year,  he  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Frederick  Whittlesey,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  characters 
in  the  political  and  civil  history  of  the  State.  It  was  with 
Chancellor  Whittlesey  that  young  Gilbert  completed  his  legal 
studies;  this  was  in  1835.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  a 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  TJtica,  in  July,  1835,  tak- 
ing his  degree  as  an  attorney  at  law  under  the  eyes  of  those  great 
historic  judges.  Chief  Justice  Savage,  Associate  Justices  Nelson 
and  Bronson;  at  this  time  he  was  only  23  years  of  age.  Youug 
as  he  was,  he  at  once  opened  an  office,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Self-reliant,  studious  and  ambitious,  he  attained  the  reputation 
of  a  rifling  and  successful  young  lawyer. 

That  he  had  read  his  profession  with  diligence,  that  he  had 
mastered  its  great  profundities,  is  easily  inferred  from  the  pro- 
gress he  made  in  it.  We  shall  not  stop  to  consider  whether  he 
possessed  much  of  what  is  called  genius  or  not;  that  he  did 
possess  those  intellectual  qualities  which  lead  t6  success,  is 
certain.  Like  most  young  lawyers,  particularly  at  that  period, 
he  entered  ardently  into  politics;  giving  his  allegiance  to  the 
now  historic  Whig  party.  As  he  wielded  a  ready  and  vigorou  s 
pen,  he  also  became  eminent  as  a  contributor  to  the  journals  of 
that  day. 

Rochester  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1839,  and  young 
Gilbert  was  appointed  its  first  Corporation  Counsel;  he  there- 
fore enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  first  law  officer 
of  that  thriving  and  beautiful  city. 

In  July,  1838,  the  famous  Young  Men's  Whig  Slate  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Utioa.  Young  Gilbert  represented  Monroe 
County  in  this  body,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  deliberations, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  people.  This  document  was  principally  writ- 
ten by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  When  it  was  presented 
to  the  Convention  it  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  was  requested 
by  a  majoiity  of  the  committee  to  prepare  another;  he  did  so,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  and  when  reported  to  the  Con- 
vention it  was  almost  unanimously  adopted.  Time  and  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  descant  upon  that  remarkable  paper;  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  it  was  eagerly  read  by  all  parties  in  the  State, 
warmly  commended  by  the  Whig  press,  with  the  exception  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  edited  at  that  time  by  Wm. 
L.  Stone.  There  was  enough  in  this  circumstance  alone  to  have 
made  many  lawyers  lose  themselves  in  the  politician;  but  young 
Gilbert  was  too  strongly  attached  to  his  profession  to  become  a 
mere  politician;  his  ambition  was  to  seize  its  solid  honois,  in- 
stead of  the  evanescent  fame  of  the  politician  and  place-hunter. 

He  began  his  professional  life  at  a  brilliant  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  New  York  Bar;  many  of  his  competitors 
were  among  those  illustrious  lawyers  who  have  made  its  legal 
history  so  famous  and  entertaining.  Like  him,  liiany  of  them 
were  then  young,  and  with  them  he  grew  to  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction as  a  lawyer. 

In  the  year  1839,  a  question  arose  in  the  city  of  Rochester  of 
absorbing  interest;  this  was  the  disputed  right  of  colored 
children  to  attend  the  common  schools  of  the  city. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  had  peremptorily  excluded 
from  its  privileges,  a  colored  child.  Mr.  Gilbert  at  once  de- 
cided  that  this  act  was  unauthorized  by  law,  and  he  wrote  a 
report  to  that  effect.     John  C.  Spencer  was  then  Secretary  of 
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state  and  ex,  officio  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  report  was  submitted  to  this  great  statesman  and  law- 
yer, who  at  once  confirmed  Mr.  Gilbert's  report,  and  colored 
children  were  admitted  to  the  common  schools  of  Kochester. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that,  in  1875,  thirty-six  years 
later,  when  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  and  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  a  similar  question  arose  in  that 
city.  It  was  started  under  the  City  Charter,  which  gave  to  the 
Board  of  Education  power  to  establish  separate  schools  for 
colored  children,  the  board  having  exercised  such  powers.  It 
was  contended  that,  under  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  under  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  this  State,  colored 
children  had  an  absolute  right  to  attend  the  public  schools 
with  white  children  in  the  district  of  their  residence.  The 
case  led  to  litigation,  and  subsequently  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  adjudication.  Judge  Gilbert,  in  pronouncing  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  decided  that,  in  the  absence  of  legislation, 
colored  children  had  the  right  to  attend  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  with  white  children.  But  those  opposed  to  the  attend- 
ance of  colored  children  in  the  public  schools  appealed  from 
Judge  Gilbert's  decision  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where,  after 
exhaustive  arguments,  his  opinion  was  affirmed. 

In  January,  1847,  Judge  Gilbert  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Catharine  Horn,  of  New  York  City.  He  continued  to  prac- 
tice with  increasing  success  until  October,  1847,  when  he  decided 
to  enter  upon  a  larger,  more  responsible  and  extended  arena  of 
professional  activity  and  labor,  and  he  concluded  to  become  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  a  practitioner  at  its  Bar, 
with  its  vast  competition,  its  opportunity  for  brilliant  success,  its 
dangers  of  signal  failure.  Fortunately  for  Judge  Gilbert,  the 
change  made  by  him  resulted  in  success.  In  1851  he  became  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn,  but  continued  his  practice  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Few  lawyers,  perhaps,  ever  applied  themselves  with 
more  unremitting  zeal  than  he,  and  few  have  reaped  richer  re- 
wards. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  constant  practice,  with  rich  pecun- 
iary results,  he  determined  upon  a  period  of  repose,  and  sought 
recuperation  in  gratifying  his  love  of  travel.  To  this  end  he 
visited  Europe,  and  amid  the  historic  scenes  of  England  and  of 
Continental  Europe,  he  largely  gratified  his  tastes  in  viewing 
its  historic  places,  in  inspecting  its  exquisite  works  of  art, 
and  standing  by  the  tombs  of  those  who  had  made  jurispru- 
dence, philosophy,  poetry,  sculpture  and  painting  glorious.  But 
his  respite  from  intellectual  labor  was  short.  In  the  autumn 
of  1865  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Seconjd  Judicial  District,  which  was  to  be  supplied  at  the 
election  in  November  of  that  year.  There  were  many  eminent 
legal  gentleman  of  both  parties  in  the  district  who  would  have 
gladly  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  place. 

We  now  approach  an  event  which  must  be,  to  Judge  Gilbert, 
the  most  gratifying  incident  in  his  life— his  unanimous  nomina- 
tion, as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  the 
Second  Judicial  District;  and,  as  has  well  been  said,  "This 
nomination  was  ratified  by  the  electors  of  the  district  by  a 
majority  so  overwhelming  as  to  amount  substantially  to  entire 
unanimity."  This  circumstance  alone  speaks  volumes  in  favor 
of  Jasper  W.  Gilbert,  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  citizen. 
The  man  who  could  thus  hush  the  voice  of  partisan  strife, 
and  thus  be  elected  to  the  high  and  dignified  position  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  without 
opposition,  although  a  pronounced  partisan  of  one  of  the  great 
parties,  must  possess  qualifications  of  a  high  order. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  re-elected,  and  by  re- 
peated re-elections  occupied  the  Bench  until  he  attained  that  age 
when,  by  the  Constitution,  he  was  disqualified  from  longer  sit- 
ting as  a  judge. 

He  brought  to  the  Bench  an  active,  comprehensive  mind. 
Many  of  his  opinions  in  oases  of  great  celebrity,  with  which  the 


public  is  quite  familiar,  will  continue  to  be  read  with  respect 
and  profit  long  after  the  hand  that  wrote  them  shall  be  cold 
in  death.  We  have  only  time  to  glance  at  a  few  of  these 
opinions. 

Judge  Gilbert  took  his  seat  on  the  Bench  on  January  4,  1866, 
and  presided  at  the  January  Term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  held  in  Brooklyn,  which  com- 
menced their  sittings  at  that  time.  It  was  his  fortune  to  preside, 
during  this  term,  over  one  of  the  most  important  and  exciting 
trials  that  ever  took  place  in  Kings  County— that  of  Gonzalez  for 
the  murder  of  Ortero.     (See  Important  Trials.J 

Judge  Gilbert  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with 
that  industry  and  directness  of  purpose  which  characterized  his 
career  at  the  Bar.  As  a  trial  judge  he  was  successful,  and,  what 
is  not  often  the  case,  he  was  equally  fortunate  as  a  judge  in  the 
appellate  court,  or  court  in  banc.  Neither  the  pressure  of 
sympathy,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the  clamor  of  par- 
tisan zeal,  the  alleged  hardship  of  the  case,  nor  the  sophistry  of 
ooiinsel,  were  ever  known  to  deflect  him  from  the  line  of  duty  and 
strict  impartiality. 

During  the  seventeen  years  he  pronounced  the  law  from 
the  Bench,  his  opinions,  both  upon  questions  of  practice  and 
questions  of  common  law,  statute  law,  and  equity,  are  nu- 
merous; and  the  student,  in  reading  his  opinions  in  the  New 
York  Reports,  in  Barbour's,  and  in  Howard's  Reports,  finds  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  Judge  Gilbert's  learning  and  untiring 
industry.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  many  of  these,  but 
as  the  Bar  and  the  public  are  familiar  with  them,  it  would  be 
but  the  work  of  supererogation.  Among  those  to  which  we 
venture  to  refer  are  the  following:  the  case  growing  out  of  the 
removal  of  steam-transit  from  Atlantic  street,  in  Brooklyn;  the 
construction  of  Prospect  Park;  the  case  relating  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  occasioned  by  the  riot  which  took  place  in 
1863;  and  that  in  which  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate 
ferriage  across  the  East  River  was  established.  All  these  were 
causes  celebre,  and  came  before  him  either  at  nisi  prius  or  at  the 
General  Term.  The  manner  in  which  his  rulings  and  opinions 
in  these  cases  were  received  by  the  Bar  and  public  need  no  de- 
scription from  us. 

For  two  years  previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  judicial  term, 
he  was  assigned  by  the  Governer  to  the  Fourth  Judicial  Depart- 
ment of  the  State.  One  of  the  last  cases  decided  by  him  was 
that  of  the  People  of  the  State  op  New  Yobk,  on  ihe  relation  of 
John  Neous,  against  Richaed  S.  Roberts,  one  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Brooklyn,  and  sixteen  other  Aldermen  of  the  city, 
whom  he  had  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  in  violating 
an  injunction  order  granted  by  County  Judge  Henry  A.  Moore, 
in  January,  1882.  His  opinion  in  that  case,  though  very  brief, 
is  often  quoted  for  its  learning  and  for  the  inflexibility  with 
which  he  punished  those  who,  with  premeditation,  disregarded 
and  set  at  naught  a  solemn  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 

"  To  allow  suoh  offenders,"  he  said,  in  pronouncing  his  judg- 
ment, "impunity  for  their  misconduct,  would  be  a  practical 
surrender  of  a  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  the  judiciary 
by  the  people  for  their  own  protection.  The  power  which  the 
court  possesses  of  punishing  disobedience  of  its  mandates  is 
one  of  the  safeguards  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Those 
who  commit  suoh  offenses  must  be  inflexibly  punished." 

Judge  Gilbert  retired  from  the  Bench  in  December,  1883, 
having,  as  we  have  said,  attained  that  age  which  is  supposed  to 
disqualify  him  from  the  dutiss  of  a  judge.  Though  still  in  the 
possession  of  every  faculty,  mental  and  physical,  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  it  is,  perhaps,  no  affectation 
to  say  he  is  better  qualified  by  his  experience  on  the  Bench. 

In  cases  like  his,  we  are  led  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision  which  disqualifies  judicial  officers  in  the 
very  midst  of  their  usefulness,  and  ripened  by  a  long  and  valu- 
able experience. 

On  retiring  from  the  Bench,  Judge  Gilbert  resumed  the  prac- 
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tioe  of  his  profession,  because  he  loved  and  honored  it  from 
long  association.  He  is,  at  this  writing,  at  the  head  of  the  well- 
tnown  and  successful  law  firm  composed  of  his  son,  James  H. 
Gilbert,  Alexander  Cameroi^,  and  another  son,  William  T.  Gilbert. 
The  offices  of  this  firm  are  at  67  Wall  street.  New  York  City,  and 
213  Montague  street,  Brooklyn. 

We  leave  Judge  Gilbert  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful legal  and  judicial  career.  With  the  full  honors  of  the 
Bench,  he  returns  to  that  arena  which,  in  his  young  manhood, 
lie  adorned. 


JUDGE  CALVIN  E.  PRATT. 

In  presenting  a  biographical  sketch  of  one  who  is  in  mid 
career  of  an  active  and  useful  life,  we  are  necessarily  restrained 
from  expressions  of  commendation,  which  the  subject  would  in- 
spire were  we  writing  of  a  man  whose  race  was  run  and  his  mis- 
sion and  journey  ended.  We,  therefore,  give  a  merely  historical 
narrative  of  one  of  our  citizens  who  has  long  been  conspicuous 
at  the  Bar,  in  the  field,  and  on  the  Bench.  The  family  of  Pratt, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Massachusetts,  is  descended  either  from 
Phineas  Pratt,  who  came  from  England  to  Plymouth  in  1622 
(two  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  there  from  the  Mayflower), 
or  from  Joshua  Pratt,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  ship  Ann 
in  1623,  and  was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  at  Dartmouth. 

CALvm  Edwaed  Peatt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at 
Princeton,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  23d  January,  1828.  His  father 
was  Edward  A.  Pratt,  a  son  of  Captain  Joshua  Pratt,  of  Shrews- 
bury; and  his  mother  was  Mariaime  Stratton,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Samuel  Stratton,  of  Princeton.  The  family 
removed  from  that  place,  in  Judge  Pratt's  early  child- 
hood, to  Sutton,  in  the  same  State,  where  he  was  diligent 
alike  in  the  district  school  and  upon  his  father's  farm  up  to 
his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  developing  and  maturing 
the  physical  and  mental  strength  for  which  he  has  since  been 
remarkable.  From  his  early  boyhood  to  the  present  hour  he 
has  known  no  idle  time.  From  Sutton  he  went  to  the  celebrated 
academy  in  Wilbraham,  and  while  pursuing  his  studies  there, 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  assisted  in  surveying  the  line  of  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Kailroad.  The  following  season  he 
taught  one  of  the  district  schools  in  the  town  of  Uxbridge,  and 
the  next  year  in  that  of  Sutton,  and  subsequently,  for  three  suc- 
cessive winters,  in  Worcester.  Meanwhile  he  diligently  pursued 
classical  studies,  and  completed  his  preparation  for  college,  for 
which  he  was  finally  fitted  at  the  Worcester  Academy. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Worces- 
ter. He  was  content  with  no  superficial  knowledge,  but  was  a 
close,  thorough,  and  untiring  student— going  to  the  very  founda- 
tions, the  underlying  principles,  on  which  the  rules  of  law  in 
all  Its  departments  are  based.  While  engaged  in  these  studies 
he  held  for  one  year  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1850.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
at  Worcester  in  1852.  He  at  once  became  anything  but  a 
"briefless  barrister."  He  was  not  subjected  to  the  long  and 
weary  waiting  which  is  the  lot  of  most  young  men  on  entering 
the  profession,  but  was  speedily  in  active  practice.  He  was 
retamed  almost  immediately  in  many  important  criminal  cases, 
Muong  which  were  a  number  for  murder-one  being  that  of 
Swker  (a  case  that  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time),  in 
which  he  was  associated  for  the  defense  with  ex-Judge  Dwight 
Foster,  the  prosecution  being  conducted  by  Judge  P.  E.  Aldrich 
m  the  late  Kufus  Choate. 

In  order  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  competent 
Jorthe  trial  of  cases  involving  medico-legal  questions,  Mr.  Pratt 
songht  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  medical  studies,  and 
piireued  especially  and  thoroughly  that  of  anatomy.  From  1851 
w  1859  (in  which  year  he  removed  to  New  York),  he  labored 
incessantly,  and  without  holiday  or  rest. 


During  this  period  his  remarkable  physical  strength  and  vigor 
disposed  him  to  active  exercise  and  sports.  He  became  an  ath- 
lete, was  expert  as  a  boxer  and  in  the  use  of  the  small  sword, 
broad  sword  and  bayonet,  in  which  he  took  lessons  from  skilled 
instructors.  The  passion  of  all  boys  for  military  matters  did 
not,  in  him,  cease  with  his  boyhood,  but  grew  with  his  years, 
and  in  1851  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Worcester  Light  In- 
fantry, one  of  the  oldest  military  organizations  in  the  country, 
dating  back  to  about  1808.  He  became  successively  orderly-ser- 
geant, 2d  lieutenant  and  1st  lieutenant  of  the  company,  and  was 
then  elected  major  of  the  10th  Eegiment  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
in  which  he  served  for  two  or  three  years,  when  he  accepted  a 
position  as  major  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Hobbs.  We  note 
this  early  chapter  of  his  military  experience  (while  at  the  same 
time  in  full  practice  as  a  lawyer),  as  the  precursor  of  his  gallant 
and  skillful  action  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

During  this  period  of  Mr.  Pratt's  life  he  was  earnest  and  ardent 
in  his  political  convictions.  His  sincerity  was  shown  by  his  act- 
ing and  identifying  himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  which 
in  Massachusetts  was  not  a  popular  or  profitable  service.  He  was 
so  effective  and  acceptable  as  a  speaker  that  his  voice  was  con- 
stantly invoked  and  heard  at  the  public  meetings  of  that  party 
in  central  Massachusetts,  and  not  unfrequently  in  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  He  had  much  humor  and 
tact,  and  a  forcible,  clear  and  effective  way  of  stating  and  argu- 
ing his  case,  that  told  with  great  effect  on  "the  masses."  He  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Worcester  in  1853,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  removal  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1859.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee,  a  delegate  to  all  the  Democratic  State  Conventions, 
and,  for  a  number  of  years,  chairman  of  the  County  Committee. 
He  was  wise  enough  at  the  same  time  not  to  allow  party  poli- 
tics to  divert  his  mind  or  interfere  with  his  attention  to  legal, 
political,  medical  and  mechanical  science,  in  all  which  he  was 
a  constant  student;  and  he  also  sought  and  acquired  rare  knowl- 
edge of  gunnery  and  other  important  branches  of  military  ser- 
vice. These  acquirements,  aided  by  a  retentive  memory,  have 
verified,  throughout  his  career  at  the  Bar,  in  the  army  and  on  the 
Bench,  Lord  Bacon's  adage  that  "knowledge  is  power." 

In  May,  1859,  Mr.  Pratt  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided.  He  resumed  his  labor  at  the  law,  and,  in 
partnership  with  Levi  A.  Fuller,  Esq.  (having  their  office  at  No. 
39  Jaunoey  Court,  New  York),  continued  in  active  practice  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  April,  1861.  His  political 
associations  did  not  prevent  his  instantly  arraying  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  Union.  He  bade  good-bye  to  the  law  for  a  sea- 
son, and  determined  at  once  to  raise  a  regiment  and  lead  it  to 
the  front.  He  hired  the  premises  360  Pearl  street,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  soon  recruited  seven 
full  companies.  These  recruits,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  not 
all  of  the  elite  of  the  land,  nor  even  of  the  "F.  P.  V's"  of  that 
part  of  the  city,  but  unsparing  and  incessant  drill  soon  illus- 
trated the  truth  that  strict  discipline  and  good  officers  can  make 
good  soldiers  out  of  almost  any  material.  By  an  arrangement 
with  William  H.  Browne,  Esq.,  these  seven  companies  were  con- 
solidated with  three  others,  which  had  been  recruited  by  that 
gentleman,  into  one  regiment,  being  the  31st  New  York  Volun- 
teers, of  which  Mr.  Pratt  was  thereupon  appointed  the  colonel 
and  Mr.  Browne  the  lieutenant-colonel.  Neither  of  these  gentle- 
men had  received  pecuniary  aid  in  raising  the  regiment,  but 
accomplished  it  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-nine  days  by  their 
own  means  and  exertions.  They  at  once  tendered  it  and  them- 
selves to  the  State,  in  the  service  of  which  it  was  ' '  mustered  in  " 
on  the  27th  of  May,  and  into  that  of  the  United  States  on  the 
14th  of  June,  and  was  soon  thereafter  ordered  to  Washington,  to 
report  to  General  McDowell.  When  taken  into  the  State  service 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Biker's  Island,  in  East  River,  where 
Colonel  Pratt  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  its  drill  and 
equipmeift,  which  be  continued  until  about  the  19th  of  June, 
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1861,  when  he  received  orders  to  move  it  on  the  following  day 
to  the  front  by  transports  to  Jersey  City,  and  thence  by  railroad 
on  the  next  Monday,  to  join  the  Western  army.  He  embarked 
his  command  accordingly,  but  the  transport  became  unmanage- 
able in  Hell  Gate,  and  escaped  sinking  by  being  run  ashore  on 
Long  Island,  whence  he  marched  his  regiment  by  the  way  of 
the  Hunter's  Point  Ferry  to  New  York,  and  went  into  camp  in 
the  City  Hall  Park  barracks,  and  reported  to  the  Governor  at 
Albany  and  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  men  were  "paid  off," 
and,  having  omitted  to  sign  "  the  temperance  pledge,"  were  not 
in  the  best  condition  on  their  return  to  camp  at  evening.  Be- 
fore leaving  for  Washington,  a  beautiful  set  of  colors  was  pre- 
sented to  the  regiment  by  ladies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

On  the  24:th,  the  regiment  proceeded  by  the  cars  at  Jersey 
City  for  Washington,  and  on  reaching  the  Northern  Depot  at 
Baltimore,  marched  through  that  city  to  the  Washington  Depot 
(at  its  southern  side).  It  was  the  first  regiment  that  moved 
through  Baltimore  after  the  '21st  April,  when  the  6th  Massachu- 
setts was  attacked  by  the  mob,  and,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
forced  its  way  through  the  streets  on  its  march  to  Wash- 
ington, with  loss  of  many  lives,  alike  of  the  soldiers  and  of 
their  assailants.  Colonel  Pratt  expected  and  prepared  for  a 
like  reception.  On  alighting  from  the  cars,  he  ordered  the  right 
and  left  (the  front  and  rear)  companies  to  load  their  muskets 
with  ball  cartridges.  He  addressed  the  men,  enjoining  on  them 
coolness  and  steadiness,  and  under  no  provocation  to  fire  until 
they  should  receive  orders  to  do  so.  The  stem  and  steady  bear- 
ing of  both  officers  and  men  secured  for  them  an  unimpeded 
march  to  the  Washington  train,  by  which  they  reached  that  city 
in  due  time,  and  went  into  camp  on  Seventh  street,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Capitol. 

Soon  after  the  famous  grand  review  of  the  army  by  General 
McDowell,  Colonel  Pratt,  pursuant  to  orders,  moved  across  the 


Potomac  and  went  into  camp  on  Hunting  Creek,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  he  was  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  drilling  his  men  until  about  the  10th  of 
July,  when  his  regiment,  and  the  16th  and  32d  New  York, 
were  consolidated  into  a  brigade,  under  the  command  of  the 
senior  officer  (a  West  Point  graduate).  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Davies, 
of  the  16th  New  York. 

About  the  17th  July,  1861,  Colonel  Pratt  marched  vrith  his 
regiment  for  Centreville,  on  the  old  Braddock  Eoad,  and  after 
a  skirmish  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  encamped  on  the  second 
night  at  Centreville.  The  famous  battle  of  Bull  Bun  was  fought 
on  Sunday,  July  21st.  Colonel  Pratt's  regiment  was  in  the  re- 
serve division,  under  General  Miles,  and  was  posted  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line  of  battle.  After  skirmishing  in  front  for 
some  time  without  finding  any  enemy  in  force  in  that  direction, 
he  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  his  own  regiment,  and  also 
of  the  32d  New  York,  and  support  General  Hunt's  battery.  A 
turning  column  of  the  rebels,  late  in  the  day,  made  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  Colonel  Pratt's  command,  but  were  handsomely  re- 
pulsed and  driven  back.  He  then  received  directions  to  retreat, 
which  was  done  in  good  order.  After  falling  back  a  short  dis- 
tance, it  being  about  sundown,  the  line  was  reformed,  arms 
stacked,  and  the  men  laid  down  to  rest.  Colonel  Pratt's  regi- 
ment and  the  32d  New  York  were  two  of  those  in  line  when 
Jeff.  Davis,  Beauregard  and  other  rebel  generals  rode  to  the 
front  to  make  a  reconnoissance.  In  the  rebel  report  of  the  battle 
it  was  given  as  the  reason  for  their  not  advancing  on  Washington 
that  there  appeared  to  be  Union  troops  in  line  ready  for  battle. 

About  midnight  Colonel  Pratt  ascertained  that  the  whole 
Union  army  was  in  full  retreat  on  Washington,  and  he  there- 
upon gave  orders  to  fall  in,  and  marched  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  arrived  in  his  old  camp  without  the  loss  of  a  single  straggler 
from  his  command,  so  perfect  was  their  discipline. 

His  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  so  judicious,  skillful 
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and  gallant  that  he  was  recommended,  without  his  knowledge,  by 
his  superior  officers  for  promotion.  His  regiment  was  marked 
for  its  discipline  and  good  conduct.  On  reaching  camp  again, 
he  forthwith  resumed  drilling  his  men.  His  early  amateur  ex- 
perience in  the  militia  and  study  of  tactics  had  made  him  at  the 
outset  a  specially  capable  instructor  and  trainer  of  his  command. 

A  new  brigade  was  soon  formed  by  General  Franklin  (of  the 
regular  army),  consisting  of  Colonel  Pratt's  regiment  (the  31st) 
and  18th  and  32d  New  York  and  95th  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
General  John  Newton  was  placed  in  command. 

The  fall  and  winter  were  occupied  by  Colonel  Pratt  in  the 
usual  routine  of  camp,  picket  duty  and  drilling,  and  on  courts 
marshal,  by  one  of  which  Colonel  McCunn,  of  New  York,  was 
tried  and  dismissed;  and  much  of  Colonel  Pratt's  time  was  spent 
in  examining,  by  a  Board  of  which  he  was  the  president,  into  the 
qualifications  of  officers,  many  of  whom  were  examined  and 
dropped  from  the  rolls  on  reports  made  by  the  Board. 

In  April,  1862,  Colonel  Pratt  embarked  with  his  command  from 
Alexandria  fcir  the  Peninsula,  and  arrived  at  Pooosin  Creek  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Williamsburgh,  remaining  on  the 
transports  until  the  6th  of  May,  when  he  sailed  up  the  York 
Kiver  and  landed  at  Brick  House  Point  (or  West  Point,  as  it  was 
commonly  called).  On  the  morning  of  7th  of  May,  he  received 
orders  before  daylight  to  take  his  regiment  (the  31st  New  York) 
and  95th  Pennsylvania,  and  to  skirmish  in  front — make  a  reoon- 
noissanee  and  report.  In  obeying  this  order,  he  concluded  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  one  regiment  was  sufficient  to  cover 
the  fronts;  so,  exercising  his  judgment,  and  taking  the  responsi- 
bility, he  kept  the  31st  Kegiment  in  reserve  (his  doing  which  was 
afterward  commended  by  General  Newton).  He  then  dashed  on 
with  his  skirmishers,  and  soon  found  the  enemy.  General  New- 
ton thereupon  sent  in  the  32d  New  York  and  95th  Pennsylvania 
to  make  an  attack.  They  encountered  the  enemy  in  such  force 
that  they  were  compelled,  after  sharp  fighting,  to  fall  back,  with 
much  loss  to  both  regiments.  Colonel  Pratt  was  thereupon  or- 
dered to  advance  with  his  regiment  (the  31st  New  York),  which  he 
did,  and  took  a  position  which  he  held  through  the  day,  carrying 
on  a  heavy  skirmish,  and  encountering  a  formidable  attack  by  a 
large  force  of  the  rebel  infantry,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
27th  and  16th  New  York  Eegiments,  he  repulsed  with  great  loss 
to  them,  and  sustained  in  his  own  command  the  loss  of  eighty- 
seven  men,  a  majority  of  whom  were  killed,  and  among  them  five 
commissioned  officers  out  of  the  eighteen  who  went  into  the 
battle.  Such  a  loss  out  of  a  command  of  only  six  hundred  men 
attests  the  severity  of  the  engagement. 

The  next  day  the  regiment  received  the  thanks  of  General  Mo- 
Clellan.  Colonel  Pratt  was  specially  named  for  his  gallant  service, 
and  was  strongly  recommended  for  promotion  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  general  officers,  not  only  of  high  rank,  but  of  very  high 
personal  standing. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  West  Point  the  army  marched  to  the 
Chickahominy  River,  which  Colonel  Pratt,  with  his  command, 
crossed  about  the  24th  of  June,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  build- 
ing bridges,  and  other  work,  preliminary  to  the  fierce  conflict 
which  soon  followed.  On  the  26th  the  memorable  battle  of  seven 
days  commenced  near  Mechaniosville,  on  the  extreme  right  of 
our  army. 

On  the  27th,  Colonel  Pratt  was  ordered  to  return  across  the 
liver  (to  the  north  side)  to  support  General  Pitz  John  Porter. 
The  battle  was  desperate,  terrible.  Colonel  Pratt  was  ordered 
with  his  regiment  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  while  in  its  front, 
gallantly  leading  it  on,  was  struck  in  his  left  check,  about  an 
inch  below  the  eye,  by  a  bullet,  which  passed  through  into  the 
head,  back  of  the  nose,  crushing  the  bones,  and  lodging  under 
the  check  bone,  below  the  right  eye,  where  it  still  remains, 
causing  him  at  times  excruciating  pain.  He  was  taken  to  the 
'ear,  but  in  spite  of  his  suffering,  and  the  state  of  almost  total 
blindness  caused  by  the  wound,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  to  the  hospital  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 


The  wound  could  not  be  then  dressed,  and  the  next  day  he 
went,  some  six  miles,  to  Savage  Station,  where  the  surgeons 
examined  it,  pronounced  it  fatal,  and  directed  that  he  should 
not  be  moved. .  A  few  hours  after  this  he  heard  sharp  firing  at 
a  short  distance,  and  learning  that  it  was  a  skirmish  between  the 
rear  guard  of  our  own  army  and  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  de- 
termined not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  but  ordered 
his  horse,  and,  almost  entirely  blind  from  his  wound,  which  was 
still  undressed,  started  to  follow  the  army,  then  falling  back  to 
James  Eiver,  which  was  reached  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
he  was  wounded. 

An  incident  occurred  on  his  way  to  James  Eiver  worthy  of 
mention.  It  was  after  dark  when  Colonel  Pratt,  in  wretched 
plight,  arrived  at  the  place,  on  the  south  side  of  White  Oak 
Swamp,  where  the  6th  Corps  had  encamped  in  line  of  battle.  A 
warm  friend  of  his.  Captain  Piatt,  of  the  regular  army,  was  then 
chief  of  artillery  of  the  6th  Corps,  and  had  placed  his  guns  in 
battery  ready  for  an  attack  by  the  enemy.  Colonel  Pratt  rode 
up  to  the  battery  and  inquired  for  an  officer,  but  finding  none, 
asked  the  sergeant  for  some  feed  for  his  horse.  The  man 
replied  that  they  had  none  to  spare,  and  were,  in  fact,  short 
themselves.  Colonel  Pratt  asked  for  Captain  Piatt,  who  soon 
after  came,  when  the  colonel  at  once  asked  him  for  some  forage. 
The  captain  said  it  was  impossible  to  spare  any ;  that  he  was 
sorry,  but  it  was  impossible,  &c.,  and  wound  up  by  saying, 
' '  Who  are  you  ?"  Colonel  Pratt  replied,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
his  face  and  mouth  would  admit,  "  I  am  Colonel  Pratt,  of  the  Slst 
New  York."  Captain  Piatt  replied,  "I  don't  think  you  can  get 
anything  on  that  statement,  for  we  left  him  dead  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  three  days  ago."  "Well,  I  am  the 
man,"  Colonel  Pratt  replied.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  after 
that  he  was  supplied  with  the  necessary  forage  he  sought,  and 
having  found  his  regiment,  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  and^  laid 
down  upon  the  ground  to  sleep. 

General  Slocum,  learning  that  Colonel  Pratt  had  come  into 
camp,  sent  Captain  Hopkins,  his  quartermaster,  who  at  last  found 
him  and  took  him  to  the  general's  headquarters,  where  he 
spent  the  night  with  the  general  upon  the  floor  of  a  small  cabin. 

The  next  day,  Colonel  Pratt  mounted  his  horse  and  started 
for  the  James  River,  witnessing  the  battles  of  Charles  City,  Cross 
Roads  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  it  was  not  until  after  those  con- 
flicts were  over  that  he  received  any  surgical  attention  to  his 
terrible  wound,  which  had  thus  remained  during  five  days 
wholly  uncared  for. 

He  returned  to  Brooklyn  about  the  7th  of  July,  and  when  so 
far  relieved  from  his  wound  as  to  be  able  to  travel,  rejoined  his 
regiment  (about  the  1st  of  September),  just  after  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  General  McClellan  then  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  nominated  a  number  of  colonels  for  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  general.  Colonel  Pratt  was  one  of  those 
whom  he  recommended. 

About  the  evening  of  the  5th  September,  the  army  moved  on 
the  famous  Maryland  campaign  to  meet  Lee,  who  with  the  rebel 
force  had  commenced  the  expedition  which  ended  disastrously 
to  them  at  Anlietam. 

On  the  10th  September,  1862,  while  on  this  march.  Colonel 
Pratt  was,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  field,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 
His  commission  did  not  reach  him  until  the  19th,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  succeed  General  Hancock  in  command  of  a  brigade 
in  General  W.  P.  Smith's  Division  of  the  famous  6th  Army  Corps. 

On  the  ISth  September,  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Antietam, 
General  Pratt  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  Dunker  Church,  and 
bore  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  support  of  the  Federal  bat- 
teries. He  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  shell,  but  the  injury  did 
not  disable  him  from  duty.  His  horse  was  at  the  same  time 
wounded  under  him. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle,  he  was  sent  with  his  brigade  to 
Cunningham's  Cross  Eoads  to  intercept  Stewart,  a  rebel  general. 
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■who  was  making  a  raid  in  the  rear  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
After  this  service,  he  remained  with  the  army  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hagerstown,  while  it  was  recruiting  and  receiving  sup- 
plies, until  about  the  1st  November,  when  it  moved  down  the 
east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  New  Baltimore  and  Warrentown. 
At  New  Baltimore,  General  Pratt  was  ordered  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance  through  the  gap  west  of  that  place,  to  ascertain  if  the 
rear  of  the  Confederate  army  had  passed,  which  was  done  and 
report  made  that  it  had  not.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  Jackson 
and  the  two  Hills  were  far  north  of  this  point  upon  the  march, 
and  if  McClellan  had  been  permitted  to  attack  Lee  and  Long- 
street  in  his  front  at  Warrentown,  he  must  have  defeated  them 
in  detail.  At  this  time  McClellan  was  removed,  and  Burnside 
succeeded  him  in  command  of  the  army.  Thence  it  marched 
to  White  Oak  Church  and  Falmouth,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kappahannock,  opposite  Fredericksburgh. 

In  December,  about  the  13th,  14th  and  15th,  occurred  the  great 
and  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericksburgh.  The  necessary  limits 
of  this  sketch  of  General  Pratt  restricts  us  (as  in  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  narrative)  to  a  very  concise  mention  of  the  part 
he  bore.  His  brigade  was  the  first  of  the  left  grand  division  to 
cross  the  river,  and  was  in  the  first  line  of  the  desperate  battle 
for  two  days  and  two  nights.  It  was  hopeless  from  the  outset, 
for  our  troops  had  nothing  to  do  but  te  charge  their  uncovered 
breasts  against  the  impregnable  breastworks  of  the  rebels,  and 
though  they  did  so  again  and  again  with  the  most  intrepid,  im- 
petuous, and  reckless  bravery,  there  could,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  but  one  result  —that  of  failure.  On  the  night  of  the 
retreat  across  the  river,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  General  Pratt 
was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  troops  of  the  left  grand  divi- 
sion at  the  crossing.  This  most  delicate,  difficult,  and  all-im- 
portant duty  was  performed  with  such  skill  and  ability,  that  the 
last  of  the  rear  guard  was  crossed  to  the  north  bank  just  before 
daylight.  The  slightest  accident,  panic,  or  confusion  might 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  half  the  army.  General  Pratt 
acquired  much  added  distinction  by  his  conduct  in  this  battle 
and  at  its  close. 

Late  in  December,  in  the  same  year  (1862),  he  went  on  what 
was  familiarly  termed  "  the  mud  campaign  "  of  General  Burn- 
side.  His  brigade  was  selected  to  lead  in  crossing  the  Eappar 
bannock  River,  and  in  storming  the  rebel  works.  But  a  severe 
rain-storm  made  it  impossible  to  bring  the  artillery  and  the 
pontoons  through  the  hopeless  depths  of  mud  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  attack  and  campaign  were  necessarily  abandoned. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  then  assumed  by  General 
Hooker,  and  soon  after  General  Pratt  was  ordered  to  select  the 
requisite  number  of  regiments  and  to  form  a  Light  Division. 
He  did  so,  and  the  command  which  he  thus  organized  consisted 
of  the  31st  and  43d  New  York,  the  49th  and  62d  Pennsylvania, 
the  6th  Maine,  the  5th  Wisconsin,  and  Hahn's  Independent 
Light  Battery.  General  Pratt  was  placed  in  command  of  this 
fine  body  of  troops. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  campaign  of  Chancellorsville,  General 
Pratt  stated  to  General  Hooker  that  he  would  with  his  command 
march  ten  days  without  any  supply  wagons.  General  Hooker 
doubted  this  bold  proposition,  as  up  to  that  time  the  infantry 
troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  not  carried  more  than 
five  days'  rations.  General  Hooker,  however,  at  once  issued  an 
order  appointing  a  Board,  of  which  General  Pratt  was  the  Presi- 
dent, to  take  the  subject  into  consideration  and  report  to  him. 
The  Board  met  at  General  Pratt's  headquarters.  Men  were  de- 
tailed from  various  regiments  to  appear  in  heavy  marching  order. 
Every  article  borne  by  them  was  weighed,  and  then  the  knap- 
sacks were  emptied  and  the  usual  three  days'  rations  were  placed 
in  haversacks,  and  seven  days'  rations  of  hard  tack  packed  in  the 
knapsacks.  It  was  found  that  the  extra  rations,  with  blanket 
and  extra  pair  of  socks,  did  not,  on  the  average,  weigh  more 
than  what  soldiers  usually  carried.  A  report  of  the  facts  was 
made  in  detail,  and  General  Pratt  submitted  a  proposition  to 


drive  upon  the  hoof  sufficient  meat  for  the  other  seven  days,  and 
to  furnish  each  regiment  with  a  mule  and  pack-saddle  to  carry 
camp  kettles  and  desiccated  vegetables  sufficient  for  the  seven 
extra  days.  The  report  was  at  once  adopted,  approved,  printed 
and  circulated  through  the  army. 

This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  attempt  to  leave  the  supply 
train  behind  for  more  than  three  or  five  days  at  one  time. 

General  Pratt's  new  command  was  then  diligently  drilled,  and 
thoroughly  fitted  for  special  service.  It  remained  through  the 
winter  in  camp,  without  being  called  on  for  any  general  picket 
duty. 

General  Pratt's  promotion  as  brigadier-general  was  confirmed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1863. 

His  military  service,  which  had  to  this  time  been  brilliant  and 
successful,  was  unexpectedly  terminated  by  an  imperative  call 
to  another,  though  less  congenial,  field  of  duty,  which  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  or  postpone  to  his  own  wishes  and 
advancement.  The  death  of  a  near  family  connexion,  by  whose 
will  (disposing  of  a  large  property)  he  was  made  an  executor, 
and  the  probate  of  which  will  was  resisted,  resulting  in  an  active 
and  protracted  lawsuit,  left  him  no  alternative,  but  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  commission,  and  devote  himself  to  the  war  of 
the  forum  instead  of  that  of  the  field. 

His  resignation  was  not  acted  on  until  after  the  army  had 
moved  on  what  is  known  as  the  Chancellorsville  campaign. 

General  Pratt  was  ordered  to  assume  the  duty,  with  his  com- 
mand and  that  of  General  Alexander  Shaler,  of  making  the  nec- 
essary preparations  for  the  army  to  cross  the  Rap  River,  be- 
low Fredericksburgh,  under  direction  of  General  Bonham, 
the  chief  engineer  on  General  Hooker's  stafi'.  This  duty  he 
performed,  and  the  crossing  by  the  army  was  successful.  The 
following  day  (May  3d)  he  received  notice  of  the  acceptance  of 
his  resignation  (which  had  been  sent  in  about  the  1st  April), 
and,  with  a  reluctant  heart,  sheathed  his  sword  and  resumed 
the  weapons  of  the  law. 

On  returning  to  his  home,  he  again  pursued  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  in  partnership  with  the  late  Granville  P.  Jenks, 
Esq.  Ex-Judge  James  Emott  and  Hon.  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott 
afterwards  became  members  of  the  firm.  Their  business  was 
large  and  prosperous.  Among  the  oases  in  which  they  were 
employed,  were  that  of  Mrs.  Gaines,  the  widow  of  General  E. 
V.  Gaines,  and  several  capital  cases  of  great  interest. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  General  Pratt  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  the  office  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  he  held  until  March  4th,  1866.  He  continued  thenceforth 
in  the  active  practice  of  law  until  1869,  when  he  was  elected, 
we  may  say,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  whole  community, 
and  of  the  Bar,  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Second 
District.  He  received  the  rare  honor  of  a  nomination  by  both 
political  parties,  and  was  elected  without  opposition.  His 
term  expired  in  1877,  when  he  was  selected  for  a  term  of  four- 
teen years  with  the  like  expression  of  respect,  confidence  and 
approval,  for  he  again  received  an  unanimous  nomination  by 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  The  satisfaction 
which  he  has  given  and  the  ability  which  he  has  shown  dur- 
ing his  fourteen  years'  service  as  a  judge,  could  not  be  more 
fully  vouched. 

His  experience  and  service  at  nisi  prius  exceed,  perhaps,  that 
of  any  other  judge.  He  has,  it  is  believed,  presided  at  more 
jury  trials  than  any  other  judge  in  this  country  (unless,  possibly. 
Judge  Van  Brunt  of  New  York)  has  done,  having  been  constantly 
engaged  during  the  last  fourteen  years  in  holding  circuit  until 
January,  1883,  when  he  took  his  seal  at  General  Term,  pursuant 
to  assignment  by  Governor  Cornell.  The  "causes  celebre" 
tried  before  him  have  been  too  numerous  for  mention  here. 
Among  them,  was  the  remarkable  case  of  BuJienstdn,  convicted 
of  murder  in  1875,  in  which  Judge  Pratt's  charge  to  the  jury, 
delivered  without  note,  or  reference  to  the  testimony  on  the 
trial,  which  lasted  several  days,  was  decided  by  lawyers  as  a 
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model  of  lucid  statement,  and  of  exposition  of  the  law  as  regards 
oircumBtantial  evidence. 

His  service  during  this  period  was  not  exclusively  on  jury 
trials.  He  sat  in  a  great  number  of  important  equity  cases,  and 
from  time  to  time  at  the  General  Term.  His  opinions  are  con- 
tained in  the  volumes  of  reports,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the 
record  of  his  life. 

The  boldest,  if  not  the  best,  act  of  his  judicial  life  was  that  of 
granting  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Foster,  convicted 

of  murder  in  18 .    Popular  opinion,   popular  clattior,   and 

the  public  press  were  unanimous,  excited,  vehement,  in  call- 
ing for  the  execution  of  the  culprit — against  "the  law's  delay  "  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals — therefore  against  the  stay  of 
proceedings  necessary  to  effect   the  appeal.    But  Judge  Pratt, 
with  whom  it  was  discretionary,  deemed  it,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  prisoner's  right,  and  therefore  his  own  duty,  that 
the  stay  should  be  granted.     To  make  the  order  was  to  defy  all 
the  potent  influences  we  have  named,  but  he  did  not  hesitate, 
and,  with  characteristic  courage,  and  the  like  boldness  which 
marked  his  action  in  the  field,  he  made  the  stay.     From  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  his  action  was   denounced. 
Threatening  letters  poured  in  upon  him.     Even  the  pulpit  up- 
braided him.    But  justice  held  its  even  course,  and  the  calm 
dignity  and  power  of  the  law  and  the  rights  even  of  the  guilty 
were  vindicated.    The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  its  opinion  confirm- 
ing the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  expressed  its  strong    ap- 
proval of  Judge  Pratt's  action  in  granting  the  stay,  which  it  held 
to  be  eminently  proper  and  right.     Fickle  popular  opinion  soon 
reacted  and  changed  its  direction,  and  before  the  day  fixed  for 
Foster's  execution,  the  most  prominent  lawyers,  many  ministers, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  made  urgent  appeals  to  Governor  Dix 
for  executive  clemency;  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  succeeding 
Legislature  amended  the  law,  so  as  to  prevent  another  conviction 
in  like  cases.. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  we  intimated  that  we  should 
refrain  from  commendations  of  its  subject,  but  we  may  be 
pardoned  if,  in  closing  it,  we  cite  the  words  of  one  of  Judge 
Pratt's  political  opponents,  who  (at  the  Kepublioan  Convention 
which  nominated  him  for  re-election  in  1877)  described  him  as 
"a  judge  who,  in  administering  his  high  office,  has  held 
the  scales  with  even  hand,  has  been  absolutely  impartial,  and 
known  no  favorites,  who  has  been  diligent  and  efficient  in 
the  despatch  of  business,  who  has  brought  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties  clearness  and  strength  of  mind,  muscular  common 
sense,  patience  in  listening  to  cases,  laborious  study,  sound 
judgment  and  uprightness,  and  who,  by  his  dignity,  courtesy 
and  kindness,  has  secured  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the 
Bar." 

Such  has  been  the  career  of  Judge  Pratt  as  lawyer,  soldier  and 
on  the  Bench;  and  such  is  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  this 
community. 


LUCIEN  BIRDSEYE. 

Ldcibk  BnmsETE  was  born  at  Pompey,  Onondaga  County,  N. 
Y.,  October  10th,  1821.  His  father,  the  late  Hon.  Victory  Biedseti;, 
was  a  historic  character  of  central,  and  we  may  well  say  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  a  native  of  Cornwall,  Connecticut;  born 
December  25th,  1782;  the  descendant  of  the  most  prominent 
family  of  his  native  State. 

The  unusual  name  of  Victory  came  into  the  family  by  an 
interesting  incident. 

One  of  Mr.  Birdseye's  maternal  ancestors,  when  a  young 
infant,  was  brought  by  its  parents  one  Sunday  morning,  in 
September,  1759,  to  the  church  to  receive  the  rite  of  baptism; 
this  was  in  one  of  the  most  exposed  settlements  of  the  Colony 
w  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  during  what  is  known  as  the 
French  and  Indian  war. 

Upon  the  success  of  the  English  depended  the  safety  of  the 


little  settlement  from  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian.  Hardly  had 
the  pastor  and  people  gathered  at  the  little  church,  when  a 
horseman,  bearing  a  white  flag  and  shouting  "  Victory!  victory! 
victory!"  halted  at  the  church  door.  In  a  moment  the  con- 
gregation were  on  their  feet,  and  the  glorious  news  of  the  victory 
of  the  English  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  was  announced.  The  French  and  Indians  had  been 
defeated,  and  all  danger  from  a  murderous  attack  on  the  colonists 
was  at  an  end.  General  Wolfe,  the  glorious  commander  of  the 
English,  had  fallen,  but  he  died  victorious. 

The  congregation  caught  up  the  cry,  and  the  words  "Victory! 
victory!"  resounded  through  the  church.  When  quiet  was  restored 
the  child  was  brought  forward  for  baptism.  The  aged  minister, 
still  excited  by  the  glorious  news,  probably  forgetting  the  name 
of  the  child,  dipped  his  hand  in  the  water  and  laying  it  on  the 
forehead  of  the  child,  said,  with  impressive  fervency,  "Victory, 
I  baptize  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Henceforth,  the  name  of  Victory  became  a 
family  name,  and  was  highly  honored  by  the  distinguished 
lawyer.  Victory  Birdseye,  to  whom  we  have  referred. 

He  prepared  for  college  partly  at  the  grammar  school  at 
Cornwall,  Connecticut,  and  at  Lansingburgh,  New  York.  In 
September,  1800,  he  entered  Williams  College,  Massachusetts, 
from  whence,  on  September  Hh,  1804,  he  was  graduated.  Among 
his  classmates  were  Luther  Bradish,  Robert  and  Henry  D. 
Sedgwick.  In  the  class  of  1803  were  the  Hon.  Samuel  K.  Betts 
and  Daniel  Mosley,  afterwards  so  prominent  in  the  judicial 
history  of  New  York. 

As  he  had  decided  upon  entering  the  legal  profession,  he 
went  to  Lansingburgh,  and  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Gideon  Tomlinson,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
that  place.  His  industry  and  acumen  as  a  student  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Bar,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  that  he  was  to  be  successful  as  a 
lawyer.  Victory  Birdseye  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  February  12th,  1807,  and  took  the 
degree  of  counselor  at  law,  February  15th,  1810. 

In  June,  1807,  he  became  a  resident  of  Pompey,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York.  In  October,  1813,  he  married  Miss  Electa 
Beebee,  of  Onondaga  Hill.  Possessing  those  qualities  which 
admirably  capaoited  him  for  the  legal  profession,  he  entered 
ardently  and  successfully  into  practice.  About  the  time  Mr. 
Birdseye  settled  at  Pompey,  that  powerful  legal  gladiator,  B. 
Davis  Noxon,  so  well  known  in  the  legal  history  of  Central  and 
Western  New  York,  settled  at  Marcellus,  Onondaga  County,  and 
became  one  of  Mr.  Birdseye's  rivals  at  the  Bar,  but  the  rivalry 
between  the  young  lawyers  was  generous  and  high-toned;  each 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  other's  success,  and  both  made  their 
way  to  the  front  rank  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Birdseye  was  a 
man  who,  without  any  apparent  effort,  was  always  a  favorite 
with  the  people,  and  always  receiving  evidence  of  their  confi- 
dence, personal,  political  and  professional. 

In  November,  1814,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving  from 
March  4th,  1815,  to  March  4th,  1817. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1821, 
which  formed  the  second  Constitution  of  the  State.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  1823,  and  of  the  State  Senate 
during  the  years  1827-28.  He  was  again  elected  member  of 
Assembly  in  1838  and  1840,  and  was  elected  to  the  27th  Congress 
in  November,  1840;  he  occupied  a  seat  in  that  body  from  March 
1841-43.  As  a  legislator,  he  took  a  high  and  responsible  posi- 
tion, wielding  influence  as  a  strong,  cogent  and  versatile  debater; 
as  a  quick-sighted,  sagacious  and  energetic  member  of  com- 
mittees Few  men  were  more  thoroughly  esteemed  and  honored 
at  home  than  Mr.  Birdseye;  this  is  evidenced  by  many  pleasing 
illustrations.  He  was  for  many  years  postmaster;  Master  in 
Chancery  for  several  years;  in  1818  he  was  appointed  District 
Attorney  of  Onondaga  County,  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
important  office  for  about  fifteen  years.     Time  or  space  will  not 
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permit  us  to  detail  but  a  small  part  of  the  history  of  this 
eminent  and  highly  esteemed  lawyer;  esteemed  as  few  men 
have  ever  been.  His  long,  distinguished  and  useful  life  came 
suddenly  to  a  close. 

On  the  evening  of  September  15th,  1853,  he  retired  in  his 
usual  health,  and  sometime  during  the  night  his  spirit  peace- 
fully passed  away.  Such  was  the  father  of  Lucien  Birdseye.  The 
truthful  and  faithful  historian  can  find  no  better  subject  for 
his  pen;  the  life  of  the  distinguished  father  should  form  a  part 
of  that  of  his  eminent  son. 

LtTCLEN  BiBDSETE,  the  real  character  of  this  sketch,  with  the 
example  of  such  a  father  before  him,  entered  life  under 
auspicious  circumstances.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Pompey 
Academy,  and  entered  Yale  in  October,  1837,  graduating  August 
16th,  1841.  A  singular  incident  connected  with  the  class  of 
1841,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  furnished  four  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State— Gilbert  Dean,  Lucien  Birdseye,  and 
Joseph  F.  Barnard,  of  the  Second  District;  and  Wm.  L.  Lamed, 
of  the  Third  District. 

Having  decided  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  father,  he 
entered  his  of&ce  as  a  student  at  law,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years;  he  completed  his  legal  education  in  the  office  of  the 
highly  honored  law  firm  of  Kirkland  &  Bacon,  of  Utica,  New 
York.  Both  these  gentlemen  still  survive,  illustrious  examples 
of  the  beautiful  old  age  which  sometimes  crowns  the  life  of  the 
active  lawyer,  the  polished  and  erudite  scholar. 

No  name  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  legal  reports  of  the 
State  than  that  of  Mr.  Kirkland;  the  practitioner,  the  student  and 
the  judge,  in  consulting  these  reports,  are  convinced  of  the  depth 
of  Mr.  Kirkland's  learning,  the  erudition  he  has  imparted  to  the 
books,  and  the  wondrous  extent  of  his  practice;  he  is  therefore 
one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  giants  of  the  old  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  court  of  dernier  ressorl  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bacon  was  an  honored  member  of  the  j  udiciary  of  the  State,  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ajuristof  great  purity  of  character, 
mature  and  practical  learning,  impartiality  and  courtesy.  Such 
were  Mr.  Birdseye's  legal  preceptors. 

On  July  11th,  1844,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  at  a  General 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  at  Utica.  The  illustrious 
Samuel  Nelson — afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States — was  then  Chief  Justice.  Greene  C.  Bronson 
and  Samuel  Beardsley — names  synonymous  with  judicial  great- 
ness— were  associate  Justices.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  admitting 
Mr.  Birdseye  to  practice,  congratulated  him  upon  his  accession 
to  the  Bar,  of  which  his  father  was  so  long  a  conspicuous 
member.  "Not  only  personally  known  to  me,"  said  the  Chief 
Justice,  "but  he  was  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  follow  in  his  honored  footsteps." 

During  his  student  days,  Mr.  Birdseye  decided  to  make 
Memphis,  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  his  future  home;  but,  on  due 
reflection,  after  receiving  his  license,  he  decided  upon  Albany, 
New  York,  as  the  place  of  his  future  residence.  Accordingly,  in 
October,  1844,  he  removed  to  that  city  and  commenced  his 
practice. 

In  1846,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Baker,  of 
Pompey,  New  York. 

He  entered  at  once  into  a  very  respectable  and  increasing  prac- 
tice; in  the  meantime  his  honored  preceptor,  Mr.  Kirkland,  re- 
moved to  New  York  City  and  resumed  his  practice  there ;  in  his 
removal  to  that  city,  he  followed  the  example  of  such  conspicuous 
names  as  Wm.  Curtis  Noyes,  Luther  R.  Marsh,  Wm.  and  Charles 
Tracy,  and  other  leaders  of  the  New  York  City  Bar.  Mr. 
Kirkland's  accomplishments  as  a  lawyer  were  at  once  re- 
cognized by  the  New  York  City  Bar. 

After  his  removal  to  New  York,  he  invited  Mr.  Birdseye  to 
become  his  law  partner  in  that  city;  the  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1850,  the  firm  of  Kirkland  &  Birdseye 
opened  an  office  and  commenced  business  at  39  Wall  street.  • 

The  wide  and  well-known  standing  of  the  head  of  the  firm 


secured  from  the  beginning  full  and  remunerative  occupation. 
The  fact  that  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Birdseye  was  then  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  induced  Mr.  Birdseye,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  to  be- 
come a  resident  of  that  city. 

Early  in  July,  1856,  Hon.  Wm.  Kookwell,  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Second  District,  suddenly  died,  and 
Governor  Clark  immediately  tendered  the  oflice  to  Mr.  Birdseye, 
who,  after  considerable  deliberation  and  hesitancy,  accepted  it. 
The  salary  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  then  only 
$2,500  per  annum — not  a  very  inviting  remuneration  for  the 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  office. 

Of  the  other  three  judges  of  the  district.  Judge  S.  B.  Strong 
resided  at  Setauket,  Suffolk  County ;  Judge  Brown  at  Newburgh, 
and  Judge  Emott  at  Poughkeepsie.  Judge  Kockwell  had  been 
failing  in  health  for  some  time  prior  to  his  decease;  and  the  legal 
business  of  Brooklyn,  then  not  small,  and  since  so  vastly 
increased  in  volume  and  amount,  had  fallen  largely  in  arrears. 

When  he  commenced  the  duties  of  his  office.  Judge  Birdseye 
devoted  himself  to  the  clearing  off  these  arrears.  At  the  close 
of  his  term,  on  December  31,  1857,  the  calendars  of  the  Circuit 
and  Equity  Term  of  Kings  County  had  been  cleared;  the  mo- 
tions at  Chambers  had  been  heard  and  decided;  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  such  accumulation  of  business  as 
had  before  1856  clogged  the  calendars  of  the  court  in  that 
county. 

At  the  fall  election  in  1857,  Judge  John  A.  Lott  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  party,  and  Judge  Birdseye  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  for  the  remaining  four  years  of  the  unexpired  term 
of  Judge  Rockwell.  Judge  Lott  was  elected  by  nearly  the  full 
majority  then  usual  in  that  strongly  Democratic  district,  and 
Judge  Birdseye  returned  to  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  the  firm  had  become  Kirkland, 
Birdseye  &  Sommers,  by  the  admission  thereto  of  John  B. 
Yates  Sommers,  Esq.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  firm  by  the 
retirement  therefrom  of  Judge  Birdseye,  Henry  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  then  of  Albany,  had  joined  Mr.  Sommers.  On  leaving  the 
Bench,  Judge  Birdseye  became  associated  with  them,  under  the 
style  of  Birdseye,  Sommers  &  Johnson.  That  firm  was  dissolved 
in  October,  1861,  and  Mr.  Birdseye  remained  in  practice  without 
any  associate  until  January,  1865,  when  he  took  into  partnership 
Charles  P.  Crosby,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Detroit,  Mich.  That  asso- 
ciation continued  until  August,  1872,  when  it  gave  place  to  the 
firm  of  Birdseye,  Cloyd  &  Bayliss,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time  unchanged ;  except  by  the  admission  to  the  firm,  but 
without  change  of  name,  of  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Birdseye,  the  son 
of  the  senior  partner. 

Judge  Birdseye  possesses  many  qualities  which  give  success 
to  the  lawyer  and  the  judge.  To  use  the  language  of  another: 
"Judge  Birdseye,  after  leaving  the  Bench,  was  for  several  yeai-s 
very  much  occupied  with  the  hearing  of  causes  referred  to  him. 
Finding  this  class  of  engagement  to  interfere  with  his  general 
practice,  he  declined  to  serve  any  longer  as  a  Referee.  Judge 
Birdseye  is  very  rapid  in  thought,  speech  and  action,  and 
accomplishes  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  a  short  time.  He  is 
gifted  with  a  rare  memory  of  facts,  dates  and  principles,  and 
is  enabled  to   refer  to  the  authorities  with  great  facility." 

The  amount  and  importance  of  the  litigation  in  which  Judge 
Birdseye  has  been  engaged,  is  a  truthful  and  interesting  history 
of  his  career  at  the  Bar,  and  is  a  history  which  needs  no  other 
illustration;  any  intelligible  account  of  them  that  would  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  vest  interests  involved 
in  them,  and  the  subtle  points  upon  which  they  turn,  would 
form  the  contents  for  a  respectable  volume,  and  a  mere  tabulated 
account  of  them  would  dwarf  their  interest.  They,  however, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  legal  history,  reported  among  the 
oases  adjudicated  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  There  they  will  be  found  at  length,  and  we 
commend  them  to  the  practitioner  and  to  the  legal  student  for 
the  variety  and  importance  of  the  legal  principles  involved  in 
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them,  many  of  which  are  original,  standing  as  prominent  prece- 
dents in  legal  learning.  This  brings  us  to  say  that  the  briefs  of 
Judee  Birdseye,  many  of  which  are  wholly  transferred  to  the 
reported  oases,  exhibit  his  industry,  his  comprehension  and  his 
analytic  powers. 

"  A  well  prepared  brief,"  said  Lord  ErsWne,  "is  a  better  indi- 
cation of  a  good  lawyer  than  a  dozen  speeches  at  the  Bar;  for, 
after  all,  out  of  a  well-prepared  brief  comes  an  eloquent  argu- 
ment." In  speaking  of  the  important  cases  conducted  by  Judge 
Birdseye  as  a  lawyer,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  many  of  his  opin- 
ions delivered  as  a  judge  commend  themselves  to  the  profes- 
sion for  the  strength  of  their  verbiage,  condensation  of  reason, 
and  unity  with  the  philosophy  of  the  law. 

They  exhibit  a  conscientious  devotion  to  his  judicial  duties 
and  an  independent  impartiality.  For  their  history  and  a  full 
understanding  of  his  opinions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
reported  cases  found  in  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  volumes  of  Abbott's 
Pr.  Eep.,  the  Hth,  14th  and  15th  of  Howard's  Pr.  Bep.,  and  in  the 
24th  to  the  27th  volumes  of  Barbour's  Eeports.  "  Many  of  them 
interpreting  the  Code  on  questions  before  unsettled,  and  some 
on  questions  of  great  general  importance." 

Among  the  cases  conducted  by  Judge  Birdseye,  which  will 
recall  to  the  reader  their  history  and  importance  without  any 
amplification,  were  the  oases  of  "Prouiy,  Boardman,  Jermain 
and  oUiers  v.  The  Michigan  Soutliem  and  Northern  Indiana  R.  R. 
Company,"  which,  during  the  litigation,  was  consolidated  with 
other  corporations,  to  form  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  E.  E.  Company.  Soon  after  Judge  Birdseye  was  re- 
tained in  this  controversy,  these  companies  passed  under  the 
control  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  of  his  son-in-law,  a  lawyer 
of  great  ingenuity  and  force. 

"The  claims  for  arrears  of  dividends  on  the  preferred  and 
guaranteed  stock  of  the  M.  S.  &  N.  I.  B.  R.  Ho.  had  been 
repeatedly  presented,  without  success,  both  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere:  13  Allen  E.  (Mass.),  400.  Other-like  cases  had  arisen 
in  other  States,  with  like  result.  (Taft  v.  H.,  P.  &:F.  E.  E.  Co., 
8E.  I.  Eep.,  310.)  The  utmost  resources  of  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt and  his  powerful  corporations  were  used  in  resisting 
these  suits.  Besides  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Augustus  Schell,  his 
associate  in  the  company,  there  were  employed  in  the  defense, 
at  various  times,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  James  P.  Sinnott,  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  Smith  M.  Weed,  James  Matthews,  and  others. 
The  oases  were  many  times  in  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  After  much  skirmishing, 
the  oases  were  finally  tried  on  their  merits,  as  may  be  seen  in 
84  New  York,  157;  85  New  York,  272;  91  New  York,  483.  These 
fierce  litigations  extended  over  fourteen  years,  and  were  success- 
ful. Another  noteworthy  series  of  litigations,  conducted  by 
Judge  Birdseye,  was  brought  to  an  early  and  successful  termi- 
nation, being  for  the  foreclosure,  in  the  courts  of  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado,  of  the  mortgage  on  the  Maxwell  tract— a  tract  of 
land  granted  by  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico  to  Beaubien  and 
Miranda,  in  1841— some  seven  years  prior  to  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States  of  the  territory  now  comprised  in  Southern 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  Employed  in 
these  oases  in  March,  1879,  Judge  Birdseye,  before  the  close  of 
that  month,  had  drawn  his  bills  of  foreclosure;  had  attended  the 
District  Court  in  Colfax  County,  N.  M.,  and  filed  them;  had  pro- 
cured issues  to  be  joined;  had  issued  .commissions  to  take  the 
necessary  evidence  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
nearly  all  the  bonds  secured  by  the  mortgage  were  held.  He 
nad  these  commissions  executed  and  returned  before  the 
August  term,  which  term  he  was  able  to  attend.  Just  at  its  close, 
and  literally  during  the  last  minute  allowed  by  law  for  the 
session  of  the  court,  he  obtained  the  fiat  of  Chief  Justice  Prince 
to  an  interlocutory  decree  of  foreclosure.  On  that  he  applied 
rot  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Term  of  the  court, 
and  at  that  term,  in  the  nexf  October,  obtained  final  decrees  of 
loreclosure  and  sale  in  New  Mexico.    Before  the  end  of  De- 


cember similar  decrees  were  obtained  in  Colorado,  where  nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  tract — over  1,714,000  acres— lay.  Advertising 
sales  under  these  decrees,  as  they  required,  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  New  York,  London,  and  Amsterdam,  Judge  Birdseye, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1880,  sailed  for  Europe  to  arrange  for  the 
sales.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  had  returned  from  Amster- 
dam, with  the  necessary  arrangements  completed.  Two  days 
were  spent  in  New  York  in  collecting  the  proofs  of  publishing 
the  notices  of  sales,  preparing  the  forms  of  papers  for  the 
reports  of  sales,  deeds,  etc.,  etc.  The  sales  were  to  take  place 
at  the  Court  House  in  Cimarron,  N.  M.,  at  9  A.  m.  of  March  22d, 
1880.  A  journey  by  rail  of  over  2,500  miles,  and  of  30  by  car- 
riage, brought  him  to  the  place  of  sale,  with  nearly  three  hours 
to  spare  before  the  hour.  He  bought  the  property  for  Lis  clients, 
the  bondholders.  The  sales  were  reported,  confirmed,  deeds 
ordered,    obtained,   reported,   confirmed,  recorded.    In    May, 

1879,  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  for  the  grant  were 
obtained  from  the  Interior  Department,  Congress  having,  in 
1860,  confirmed  the  original  Mexican  title.     On  the  22d  of  April, 

1880,  Judge  Birdseye  sailed  for  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  Amster- 
dam, where,  during  May  and  the  first  week  in  June,  he  assisted 
in  the  organization,  under  the  law  of  the  Netherlands,  of  the 
Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  composed  of  the  bondholders, 
and  he  then  conveyed  the  lands  to  that  company.  Eeturning 
in  July,  he  repaired  to  New  Mexico,  to  attend  the  August  term 
of  the  court,  at  which  the  Master's  final  reports  were  confirmed. 
The  new  company  was  duly  registered  for  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  was  placed  in  pos- 
session of  the  property — a  domain  nearly  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  west  of  the  Connecticut." 

Judge  Birdseye,  besides  practicing  largely  in  the  New  York 
City  Courts  and  Brooklyn,  and  in  many  other  countries,  has 
extended  his  practice  into  other  States. 


WINCHESTER   BRITTON. 

■Winchester  Beitton  was  born  in  North  Adams,  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  April  9th,  1826.  His  paternal  and  maternal 
grandparents  were  hardy,  intelligent  New  England  farmers,  of 
pure  English  descent.  His  mother's  name  was  Harrington  ;  her 
grandfather  was  a  native  of  Ehode  Island,  who  very  early  in 
life  removed  to  the  town  of  Adams,  where  he  became  the  propri- 
etor of  the  land  upon  which  more  than  one-half  of  what  is  now 
the  village  of  North  Adams  is  located. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Britton  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  settled  in  Adams  when  Mr.  Britton's  father  was 
yet  a  young  man.  The  marriage  of  his  parents  took  place  at 
that  place.  His  mother  died  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  when 
Winchester  was  an  infant.  Before  her  death  she  gave  him  to 
her  father  and  mother,  with  whom  he  lived  on  their  farm  until 
he  was  ten  years  of  age.  His  father,  having  removed  to  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  took  his  boy  to  his  home  in  that  city. 

One  of  Mr.  Britton's  early  recollections  is  that  of  accompany- 
ing his  grandfather  to  the  tavern  in  the  then  small  village  of 
North  Adams,  and  there  reading  the  President's  Message.  As 
he  read  with  exceeding  ease  and  fluency,  greatly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  hearers,  the  guests  and  others  at  the  hotel,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  education  had  not  been  neglected,  and  that  he  was 
possessed  of  much  intelligence.  His  remarkably  brilliant  black 
eyes  and  his  hair,  which  was  as  black  as  his  eyes,  always  at- 
tracted attention,  while  strong  and  active  physical  powers  gave 
abundant  promise  of  vigorous  manhood. 

Not  long  after  his  removal  to  Troy,  he  commenced  preparing 
for  college  at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. ; 
completing  his  preparatory  course  at  the  Troy  Conference  Acad- 
emy, at  Poultney,  Vt.  In  the  autumn  of  1847  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class,  third  term,  at  Union  College.  While  in  col- 
lege, he  was  entered  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  John  Van 
Buren,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  where  he  remained 
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about  one  year,  during  which  time  his  collegiate  studies  were 
suspended  on  account  of  failing  health.  His  studentship  with 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  not  so  confining  and  enervating  as  it  was  in 
college,  and  admitted  of  greater  relaxation.  His  health  becom- 
ing restored,  he  re-entered  college,  where  he  continued  until  he 
graduated.  His  chum,  after  returning  to  college,  and  till  he 
graduated,  was  President  Arthur,  then  a  member  of  the  Junior 
class. 

Young  Britton  for  a  considerable  time  was  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  but  undertaking  to  pursue  both  his  legal  and  collegiate 
studies,  he  divided  his  time  between  Union  College  and  the  cele- 
brated Law  School  at  Cherry  Valley.  This  close  application  to 
his  studies  caused  a  second  failure  of  his  health,  compelling  him 
to  abandon  them.  About  this  time  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia created  intense  excitement  throughout  the  nation.  Young 
Britton,  inspired  by  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health  by  travel, 
determined  to  visit  the  new  El  Dorado.  Accordingly,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  he  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  Orescent  OUy,  bound 
for  Chagres.  The  Crescefd  City  was  the  first  steamer  that  left 
New  York  for  California.  He  remained  six  weeks  on  the  Isth- 
mus, and  then  sailed  from  Panama  for  San_  Francisco  in  the 
sailing  vessel  Philadelphia.  While  on  the  Isthmus  the  cholera 
broke  out  with  much  fatality;  but,  happily,  young  Britton, 
though  constantly  exposed  to  its  ravages,  escaped  its  attack. 

After  a  voyage  of  eighty-seven  days  the  Fhiladelphia  made  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  in  safety,  and  the  young  man  found  him- 
self in  the  land  of  gold,  where  many  adventurous  men  soon 
found  themselves  in  a  short  space  of  time  transferred  from  pov- 
-erty  to  wealth.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  enter- 
prise, Britton  sought  the  mining  regions  with  success.  After  a 
few  mouths  he  acquired  interests  in  San  Francisco,  and  his 
time  was  divided  between  that  city  and  the  mines;  and  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  a  very  handsome  fortune.  But 
before  he  had  much  time  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  good 
fortune,  he  learned  by  sad  experience  that  riches  often  take 
wings  and  fly  away,  for  in  one  night  his  fortune  was  all  swept 
away  by  the  memorable  fire  that  nearly  destroyed  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  Yielding  to  an  ardent  desire  which  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  he  determined  to  return  to  his  home.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  August,  1851,  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  home- 
ward. On  his  passage  to  Panama  he  again  encountered  the 
cholera  under  many  dangerous  circumstances.  During  the 
seven  days'  voyage  from  Acapuloo  to  Panama,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  nearly  one-third  of  his  fellow  passengers,  died  of  the 
terrible  disease;  but  he  reached  his  home  in  safety,  where  he 
continued  until  the  October  of  the  following  year,  when  he  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  and  engaged  in  business.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  at  home  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
estimable  and  accomplished  young  lady  who  subsequently,  in 
March,  1853,  became  his  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William 
W.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Albany.  On  his  return  to  California  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  politics,  receiving  the  nomination  for 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  new  State,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  canvass.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  elected  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  San  Francisco,  and  Supervisor  of  San 
Francisco  County.  While  alderman,  he  took  an  active  part, 
among  other  things,  in  measures  for  the  supply  of  water  and  gas 
to  the  growing  city.  While  discharging  his  official  duties,  an  in- 
cident occurred  deeply  interesting  to  him  and  to  the  public,  one 
which  he  will  never  forget. 

Under  the  peculiar  customs  of  California  at  that  period,  to  be 
a  public  man,  in  any  sense,  invited  personal  collisions.  The  bit- 
ter antagonism  existing  between  John  Cotter,  then  an  alderman 
of  San  Francisco,  and  John  Nugent,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Herald,  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  duels  in  the  his- 
tory of  California.  Mr.  Britton,  p,n  excellent  shot,  was  a  friend 
and  second  of  Cotter.  In  the  contest  Nugent  was  very  severely 
wounded  and  removed  from  the  field,  but  Cotter  was  unharmed. 
Since  this  duel,  though,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Britton  was  skillful 


in  the  use  of  the  pistol,  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  one  in  his 
hand. 

On  January  1st,  1853,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  made  to 
his  affianced  wife,  he  bade  a  final  farewell  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  with  a  large  experience,  with  health  restored,  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  completed  his  classical  studies,  received  his 
college  degree,  and  returned  to  his  legal  studies. 

Such  was  the  diligence,  industry  and  success  with  which  he 
pursued  them  that,  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar,  and  he  immediately  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where,  without  an  acquaintance,  he  began  his  legal  career. 
His  married  life,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  commenced  in  March, 
1853,  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  but  it  terminated  in  1854 
by  the  death  of  his  lovely  and  amiable  wife,  which  to  him  was 
an  excessively  severe  domestic  blow.  She  died  in  Brooklyn,  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen,  leaving  an  infant  son,  who  survived 
her  but  a  few  days.  For  a  time,  Mr.  Britton  was  heart-stricken 
and  felt  himself  alone  in  the  world.  But  time,  which  assuages 
sorrow,  his  indomitable  energy  and  never-failing  courage,  and 
professional  ambition,  supported  him,  enabling  him  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  to  attain  signal  success.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  obstacles  which  Mr.  Britton  overcame  in  his  way  to 
success,  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  receipts  from  his  first  year's 
practice  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  exactly  seventy-five 
dollars.  Not  at  all  discouraged  by  this  meagre  return  from  his 
profession,  he  took  an  appeal  to  time,  and  with  each  succeeding 
year  his  income  increased,  until  it  is  exceeded  by  few  in  the 
profession. 

In  December,  1855,  his  second  marriage  took  place;  the  lady 
of  his  choice  was  Miss  Caroline  A.  Parker,  a  sister  of  his  former 
wife,  a  lady  possessing  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the 
attributes  which  constitute  an  affectionate  and  agreeable  wife, 
a  tender  and  loving  mother,  capable  of  presiding  with  grace- 
ful dignity  over  the  home  of  such  a  man  as  Winchester  Britton, 
which  we  may  say  without  affectation  is  one  of  the  happiest  of 
homes.  Eight  boys  and  three  girls,  all  of  whom  are  living,  are 
the  fruits  of  this  happy  union. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Britton  transferred  his  legal  business  to  Brooklyn, 
where  he  had  resided  since  1853.  His  professional  reputation 
had  now  become  so  extended  that  he  at  once  entered,  in  his  new 
field  of  labor,  upon  an  unusually  large  and  remunerative  prac- 
tice, not  only  in  the  courts  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Brooklyn, 
in  the  surrounding  counties,  but  in  the  State  courts  and  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  had  been  in  practice  in  Brooklyn  but 
one  year  when  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  for  the  County 
of  Kings;  he  entered  upon  his  official  duties  in  January,  1872, 
discharging  them  with  singular  acceptability  until  within  about 
eleven  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  when 
charges,  originating  in  the  high  political  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed, were  made  against  him,  resulting  in  his  removal  from 
office  by  Governor  Dix. 

So  little  foundation  was  there  for  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Britton,  so  devoid  were  they  of  merit,  that  the  very  next  fall 
after  his  removal  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  by  a 
majority  more  than  double  that  by  which  he  was  first  elected. 

The  office  of  District  Attorney  imposed  great  responsibility 
and  labor  upon  Mr.  Britton.  Though  criminal  law  practice  is 
not  exactly  suited  to  his  taste,  yet,  after  all,  it  has  attractions  for 
his  active,  energetic  mind.  "  It  gives  ample  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  well-disciplined  mental  energies— his  power  of  collect- 
ing, combining  and  amplifying.  It  gives  scope  to  his  critical 
knowledge  of  statute  law  and  the  subtle  rules  of  evidence.''  It 
was  his  fortune  during  his  term  of  office  to  be  called  upon 
to  conduct  many  exciting  criminal  cases,  among  which  was  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  People  v.  Rubenstein,  tried  at  Brooklyn  in 
January  and  February  of  1876.  Kubenstein  had  been  indicted 
for  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  atrocious  murders  known 
in  legal  history;  the  evidence  against  him  was  purely  circum- 
stantial.   Many  of  these  circumstances  were  remote  and  discon- 
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neoted,  and  the  whole  crime  was  enshrouded  in  such  mystery 
that  the  work  of  convicting  the  alleged  perpetrator,  who  was 
defended  by  that  powerful  legal  gladiator,  Wm.  A.  Beach,  was 
an  herculean  task;  but  with  consummate  skill  and  great  energy, 
Mr.  Britton  seized  upon  these  circumstances,  blended  them 
together,  and  they  each  tended  to  throw  light  upon,  and  to  prove 
the  other,  reaching  a  conclusion  that  overthrew  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  upon  which  a  great  lawyer  founded  a  formidable 
defense,  resulting  in  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner. 

No  one  can  read  the  admirable  and  touohingly  eloquent 
address  to  the  jury  for  the  defense  in  the  case  without  the  highest 
admiration.  None  can  read  the  closing  argument  of  Mr. 
Britton  to  the  jury  without  equal  admiration.  It  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  few  words;  it  was  exhaustive,  it  was  learned,  it  was 
eloquent,  it  was  convincing.  It  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  jury,  the  spectators,  or  the  Bar  that  Bubenstein  was  guilty 
of  one  of  the  most  cruel  murders  on  record.  His  conviction 
was  therefore  swift  and  certain. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
many  criminal  trials  which  Mr.  Britton  conducted  for  the  people, 
but  they  all  tended  largely  to  enhance  his  fame  and  to  place  him 
in  the  front  ranks  of  living  advocates. 

Among  his  civil  triumphs  at  the  Bar,  was  the  case  of  Edgerton 
V.  Page— a  leading  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  among  the 
first  there  argued  by  him.  This  case  established  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  eviction  of  a  tenant  by  a  landlord,  with  the  quali- 
fication that  no  such  eviction  could  exist  unless  the  tenant 
actually  left  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  qualifying  in  this 
respect  the  case  of  Dyett  v.  Pendleton.  John  Graham,  then  in 
the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  lawyer,  was  his  opponent.  Taking 
the  whole  history  of  this  case,  its  result  was  a  triumph  for  Mr. 
Britton  of  which  any  lawyer  in  the  nation  might  well  be  proud. 

He  is  now  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  in  the 
plenitude  of  professional  success.  There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
important  cases  in  Kings  County  in  which  he  is  not  engaged. 

In  the  prolonged  contest  resulting  in  the  dtef  eat  of  the  proj  ect 
known  as  the  Bond  Elevated  Eailroad,  he  was  prominent,  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  placed  upon  the  precise  ground  described 
in  Mr.  Britten's  brief.  His  latest  important  argument  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  made  against  George  F .  Comstock  in  the 
case  of  Crooke  v.  The  County  of  Kings,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  and  respondent.  This  case  is  a  contest  on  behalf  of 
the  heirs  of  the  wife  of  the  late  Gen.  Philip  S.  Crooke,  to  establish 
their  title  to  real  estate  of  great  value.  Among  other  questions, 
it  involves  the  wills  of  Mrs.  Catin,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Crooke, 
and  of  Mrs.  Crooke,  and  the  validity  and  proper  execution  of 
certain  powers  and  trusts  therein  contained ;  and  requires  a  con- 
struction of  the  statute  of  the  powers  and  trusts  of  this  State, 
which  had  been  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  must  neces- 
sarily become  a  leading  case  upon  those  subjects. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Britton  is  a  man 
of  untiring  energy.  Many  of  his  compeers  at  the  Bar  give  to 
their  profession  divided  allegiance;  many  make  it  second  to  the 
attractive  but  more  ephemeral  contest  of  the  political  arena; 
but  Mr.  Britton  has  an  utter  distaste  for  those  practices  and 
associations  which  are  so  necessary  for  a  politician,  and  his 
abnegation  of  politics,  except  in  the  exercise  of  rational  political 
conviotions,  is  thorough  and  complete,  and  therefore  his  success 
as  a  lawyer  is  the  reward  of  a  constant  and  thorough  mental 
elaboration  and  study.  It  is  proverbial  among  his  neighbors 
that  none  of  them  gets  home  so  late  at  night  as  not  to  see  the 
lights  burning  in  his  well-stocked  library. 

He  is  positive  in  his  convictions,  rests  confidently  upon  them, 
and  is  not  specially  reserved  in  expressing  his  opinion  concern- 
lUg  them.  He  is  always  sincere  and  in  earnest,  dislikes  hypoc- 
nsy,  and  is  destitute  of  those  platitudes  which  enables  one  to 
agree  with  everybody. 

Therefore,  he  is  not  what  may  be  called  a  popular  man  with 


the  masses,  nor  is  he  convivial  in  his  tastes.  With  his  chosen 
friends  he  is  social,  genial  and  approachable.  He  is  especially 
a  domestic  man,  and  his  home  to  him  is  an  empire  of  happiness 
and  pleasure;  and  to  be  best  appreciated  he  must  be  seen  in  his 
family,  among  his  children,  to  whom  he  is  most  tenderly  attached 
and  to  whose  success  in  life  his  sole  ambition  is  directed. 


EDWARD  H.  HOBBS. 

EnwAED  H.  HoBBS  is,  in  every  sense,  a  lawyer  who  has,  with 
much  success,  subordinated  all  his  faculties  to  his  profession. 
He  avoids  those  sporadic  efforts  which,  while  they  may  dazzle, 
weaken  the  intellect  by  undue  distribution.  He  has  sought  for 
honorable  distinction  in  his  profession,  with  great  directness  of 
purpose,  with  a  zealous,  hopeful  temperament;  has  toiled  with 
assiduity,  and  has  meditated  upon  the  means  by  which  it  was 
to  be  realized  unceasingly ;  never  practicing  those  arts  by  which 
ephemeral  and  meretricious  professional  honors  are  often 
acquired.  With  the  aid  of  an  indomitable  self-reliance,  a  reali- 
zation of  his  professional  aspiration  has  been  his  reward. 

Mr.  Hobbs  was  born  in  EUenburgh,  Clinton  County,  New  York, 
June  5,  1835.  His  father  was  Benjamin  Hobbs,  a  farmer,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Adirondacks, 
Lake  Champlain,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  participated  in 
many  of  the  stirring  events  which  occurred  along  the  Northern 
frontier  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Hobbs'  ancestors  were  among  the  early  colonial  settlers 
of  the  country;  the  paternal  branch  was  English,  and  the  mater- 
nal Welsh  extraction. 

The  family  must  have  been  somewhat  extensive  at  an  early 
period,  for  we  find  that  Mr.  Hobbs  had  six  great-uncles  who 
served  in  various  capacities  in  the  American  army  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

As  we  have  said,  his  father  was  a  farmer  and,  like  most  of  his 
class,  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  early  years  of  young 
Hobbs  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm;  when  old  enough,  he 
attended  the  common  or  district  school,  where  he  exhibited 
studious  habits  and  a  scholarly  mind,  and  where  the  Prome- 
thean spark  began  to  burn  within  him.  But  the  mediocrity  of 
his  father's  means  compelled  him  to  rely  principally  upon  him- 
self for  his  intellectual  advancement;  and  thus  we  may  say,  that 
Mr.  Hobbs  stands  among  that  class  of  legal  practitioners  known 
as  self-made  men,  whose  lives  and  career  so  signally  embellish 
the  history  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Kings  County. 

While  yet  a  lad  he  removed  to  Malone,  Franklin  County,  and  was 
entered  as  a  student  at  Franklin  Academy,  where  he  prepared 
for  college.  Like  many  other  young  men  of  limited  means,  Mr. 
Hobbs  supported  himself  during  his  student  years  by  teaching; 
he  enjoyed  the  benefits  which  experience  as  a  teacher  gives  to 
young  men  preparing  for  any  profession,  especially  that  of  the 
law— mental  discipline,  self-government,  and  the  government  of 
others.  After  due  preparation,  in  1858,  he  entered  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont.  In  his  senior  year  the  war  of  the  Eebellion 
broke  out,  and  the  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  nature  of  young 
Hobbs  caught  the  martial  spirit  that  everywhere  prevailed  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  in  his  ardor  to  serve  his  country,  he  turned 
from  classic  halls,  from  the  ambitions  of  the  scholar,  from  his 
dreams  of  legal  honors  (for  he  had  early  determined  to  become  a 
lawyer),  to  those  fields  of  strife  "where  the  death-bolt  flew 
deadliest."  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  serving 
gallantly  wherever  duty  called  through  most  of  the  war.  His 
gallantry  on  the  field,  the  facility  with  which  he  perfected  him- 
self in  military  discipline,  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  participated  in  many  of  the  battles  which  will  be  recorded 
for  all  time  in  history.  He  served  throughout  the  Peninsular 
campaign  under  McOlellan,  in  North  Carolina  under  Foster, 
and  in  South  Carolina  under  Hunter.  He  was  in  all  the  battles 
of  those  campaigns,  including  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Bottom's 
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Bridge,  Seven  Pines,  all  MoClellan's  seven  days'  memorable 
change  of  base,  and  in  the  attack  of  Admiral  DuPont  and 
General  Hunter  on  Charleston  Bar. 

This  record  needs  no  embellishments.  It  is  written  in  living 
characters  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  the  career  of  a  gal- 
lant soldier  is  blended  with  the  civic  honors  of  the  Bar. 

In  the  last  scenes  of  the  war,  Mr.  Hobbs  was  compelled,  by  ill- 
health,  to  resign  his  commission,  and  he  returned  to  his  home, 
and  soon  began  preparing  for  the  Bar.  To  this  end  he  entered 
the  Albany  Law  School,  where  he  remained  until  his  call  to  the 
Bar.  This  was  in  the  year  1866.  Shortly  after  taking  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  of  Law,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
then  began  his  practice,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn. 
"With  the  learning,  ability,  energy  and  ambition  of  Mr.  Hobbs, 
professional  success  was  assured.  He  began  his  practice  as  the 
law  partner  of  P.  A.  Wilcox,  in  Wall  street.  Upon  the  election 
of  Judge  Donohue  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
Hobbs  entered  his  old  firm  in  copartnership  with  Mr.  Wilcox 
and  ex-Judge  Beebe,  under  the  firm  name  of  Beebe,  Wilcox  & 
Hobbs.  This  firm  did  the  largest  admiralty  business,  perhaps, 
in  the  country.  To  Mr.  Hobbs,  however,  was  committed  the 
common  law  business  of  the  firm,  and  he  soon  acquired  the  rep- 
utation of  a  thorough  and  successful  commercial  lawyer.  With- 
out going  into  a  general  history  of  the  large  number  of  import- 
ant cases  in  the  conduct  of  which  Mr.  Hobbs  participated,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  their  history,  found  in  the  State  and  Federal 
Law  Eeports,  through  the  last  fifteen  years.  These  demonstrate 
much  more  fully  and  adequately  than  we  can  the  career  of  Mr. 
Hobbs  at  the  Bar.  Since  1883  he  has  practiced  by  himself,  with 
increasing  devotion  to  his  profession. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Hobbs  to  his  pro- 
fession, but  he  has  been  and  is  an  active  politician,  feeling  that 
a  good  citizen  is  in  duty  bound  to  participate,  more  or  less,  in 
political  affairs.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the  country  if 
politics  were  removed  from  the  meddlers,  the  party  thimble- 
riggers,  the  professional  place-hunters  and  jobbers,  into  the 
hands  of  the  respectable  and  responsible  class  of  the  community. 
These  sentiments,  we  believe,  have  actuated  Mr.  Hobbs  in  his 
participation  in  politics,  for  he  has  never  been  an  office-seeker, 
nor  the  instrument  of  office  seekers,  being  too  independent  for 
this,  and  never  tolerated  those  brazen-faced  ward  politicians, 
always  boasting  of  their  influence. 

He  early,  from  principle,  allied  himself  to  the  Eepublican 
party,  and  to  that  organization  he  has  always  given  his  undi- 
vided fealty.  He  has  served  at  least  ten  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Bepnblican  General  Committee  ;  has  frequently  served  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Committee,  and  is  now  its  treasurer.  He 
has  often  occupied  a  seat  in  Republican  State  Conventions,  and 
represented  the  Second  Congressional  District  as  a  delegate  in 
the  Eepublican  National  Convention  in  1884;  and,  without  any 
undue  assumption  of  influence,  his  voice  has  been  potent  in  the 
deliberation  of  those  bodies,  and  in  defining  their  policies. 
Perhaps  no  man  was  more  active  and  more  influential  in  Kings 
County  in  organizing,  successful  opposition  to  the  Third  Term 
and  to  the  Third  Term  machine. 

In  1882  he  was  nominated  by  the  Eepublicans  of  Kings  County 
for  Surrogate,  for  the  duties  of  which  office  he  possessed 
acknowledged  abilities.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  and  of  his  high 
standing  as  a  citizen  and  a  gentleman,  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  he 
received  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  more  votes  than 
the  State  ticket ;  nevertheless,  he  was  defeated  by  the  whirlwind 
which  followed  the  nomination  of  Judge  Folger  to  the  executive 
chair.  This,  we  believe,  Is  the  only  time  which  Mr.  Hobbs  has 
consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  office,  though  nominations 
for  legislative  and  other  offices  have  been  tendered  him,  and  he 
has  never  held  an  official  position. 

He  is  united  by  marriage  to  Julia  Ellen,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Benjamin  Buxton,  of  Baltimore,  a  relation  that  has 
brought  reciprocal  happiness. 


Without  pretension  or  ostentation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  occupy 
an  elevated  and  highly  respected  position  in  the  society  of 
Brooklyn  ;  their  home  is  one  of  refinement  and  intelligence, 
presided  over  by  those  domestic  amenities  which  so  largely 
adorn  the  American  home. 


TUNIS  G.  BERGEN. 

Among  the  junior  members  of  the  Bar,  few  occupy  a  more 
conspicuous  position  than  Tunis  G.  Bergen.  He  is  one  of  those 
whose  career  evinces  the  enlarging  and  liberalizing  advantages 
to  the  legal  profession  of  accomplishments  outside  of  mere  tech- 
nical legal  knowledge;  one  of  those  who  subordinate  history  and 
elegant  literature  to  the  enlargement  of  his  professional  learning. 
He  entered  into  the  investigation  and  research  of  the  law  with 
avidity  and  delight,  with  a  determination  to  make  himself  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  principles  of  legal  science,  mastering 
the  scholastic  refinements,  subtleties  and  abstruse  speculations 
of  the  old  black-letter  law  writers;  therefore  his  knowledge  of 
legal  principles,  precise  and  accurate,  is  rendered  practical  by  a 
strong  and  retentive  memory. 

Mr.  Bergen  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  May  17th,  1847.  He  first 
'saw  the  light  in  the  old  Bergen  homestead,  still  standing  on 
Third  avenue,  facing  the  bay,  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty- 
fourth  streets.  With  this  old  mansion  there  are  many  historic 
reminiscences;  indeed,  much  of  the  history  of  the  days  that 
tried  men's  souls  is  blended  with  the  memories  it  begets. 
During  that  period  of  the  Eevolution  in  which  Long  Island  and 
New  York  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  this  old  house 
was  occupied  by  British  officers,  and  the  antique  walls  of  some 
of  its  rooms  are  still ,  embellished  by  several  paintings  which 
they  left  upon  vacating  the  house.  A  hut  still  remains,  once 
occupied  by  slaves  belonging  to  the  Bergen  estate.  Five  gen- 
erations of  the  Bergen  family  have  occupied  the  ancient  man- 
sion. Its  quaint  but  substantial  architecture  gives  ample  promise 
that  generations  to  come  will  occupy  it.  To  use  the  language  of 
another,  "It  has  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Bergen  was  a  son  of 
Tunis  G.  Bergen,  member  of  Congress  from  Kings  County,  a 
man  who  took  an  active  interest  in  Brooklyn  affairs.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  Bergen's  father  was  Garret  G. 
Bergen,  a  brother  of  Tunis  G.  Bergen,  and  he  affixes  the  Jr.  to 
his  name  to  avoid  confusion  from  the  similarity  of  names." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bergen  family  has  a  known  genealogy 
extending  far  back  into  the  past.  The  family  was  descended 
from  Hans  Hansen  Yan  Bergen,  called  also  "Hans  Hansen  the 
Norman,"  who  married  Sarah  Eapalye,  famous  as  the  first  female 
child  born  of  civilized  people  within  the  bounds  of  the  Colony 
of  New  Netherlands  or  the  State  of  New  York.  Of  this  marriage 
have  sprung  more  than  eight  generations  of  the  Bergen  family, 
who  have  successively  been  born  and  reared  on  American  soil, 
occupying  lands  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  originally  the  greater 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  extending  along  the 
water  from  the  Wallabout  and  Fulton  Ferry  to  Bay  Eidge. 

"Young  Bergen  commenced  his  education  at  public  school 
No.  2,  Brooklyn,  which  was  sustained  largely  by  members  of 
the  Bergen  family,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  vicinity. 
At  first  this  was  a  private  school,  but  afterwards  was  organized  as 
the  second  public  school  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Jacob  Sands  was  then 
principal  of  that  school,  and  is  still  serving  in  that  position. 
Mr.  Peter  Eouget,  Principal  of  No.  10,  taught  Mr.  Bergen 
French  when  the  latter  was  very  young.  Young  Bergen  en- 
tered the  Polytechnic  after  leaving  No.  2  ;  from  thence  he 
entered  Eutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  in  1867 
he  graduated." 

Mr.  Bergen,  intent  upon  attaining  a  finished  legal  education, 
decided  to  pursue  his  legal  studies  under  the  advantages  of  the 
German  Law  Institution,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  and  also  Heidelberg,  where,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  accomplished  and  learned  legal  professors,  he,  at 
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the  latter  institution,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Public 
Law.    This  was  in  1871.    Leaving  this  famous  institution,  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  student  in  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  that  city,  an  institution  ranking  first  among 
the  collegiate  institutions  of  Europe.     He  also  attended  lectures 
at  Sorbonne  and  at  Oxford.     With  .the  endowments  thus  ac- 
quired in  the  best  legal  institutions  of  Europe,  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  and  entered  the  legal  department  of  Columbia 
College.    In  due  time  he  passed  a  creditable  examination  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar,   and  at  once   entered  upon  a  highly 
respectable  and  remunerative  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
"While  in  Europe,  Mr.  Bergen  witnessed  some  of  the  most 
exciting  and  historic  scenes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.     He 
was  several  weeks  at  the  headquarters  of  the   Crown  Prince, 
where  he  had  every  advantage  as  a  neutral  observer  for  witness- 
ing the  great  events  around  him.     He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Woerth,  in  Alsace,  where  MaoMahon  met  with  such  a  disastrous 
defeat.    He  has  in  his  possession  several  French  and  German 
battle-flags  and  swords,  picked  up  after  the  battle.     During  this 
summer  (1870)  he  visited  Switzerland,  and  was  about  to  ascend 
Mont  Blanc  with  a  party  of  three  gentlemen  and  several  guides, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  some  friends,  who  wished  him  to  ascend 
with  them  at  a  later  date.     The  change  was  fortunate,  as  the 
party  with  whom  he  intended  to  make  the  ascent  were  all  lost 
in  the  snow,  and  perished." 

In  1879  he  was  chosen  orator  by  the  alumni  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege; he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  his  oration  was  highly 
commended  for  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  its  style,  the 
force,  strength  and  effect  of  its  matter,  and  the  attractive 
manner  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

Mr.  Bergen  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1877, 
serving  about  one  year.  In  July,  1880,  he  was  reappointed. 
He  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Attendance  Committee,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  following  committees:  Studies,  Central 
Grammar  School,  Law,  and  Finance.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  Board  in  1881,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Manger.  In  January,  1882,  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the 
same  office,  and  was  eminently  successful,  receiving  twenty-five 
votes.  Since  then  he  has  been  twice  unanimously  re-elected  to 
the  same  of&ce. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Brooklyn,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there 
was  not  a  member  connected  with  it  by  the  name  of  Bergen. 

Mr.  Bergen  has  served  as  Chairman  of  Public  Schools  Nos.  10 
and  27,  and  also  on  the  committees  of  Nos.  2,  39  and  40;  and 
thus  it  will  be  seen  how  intimately  and  usefully  he  has  been, 
and  still  is,  identified  with  the  cause  of  education  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Bergen  justly  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  successful  writer, 
whose  style  is  free  from  all  affectation  and  all  superfluity — per- 
spicuous and  pure— a  style  which  pleasingly  sets  off  thought, 
research,  logic  and  argument. 

While  in  Europe  he  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the 
journals  of  his  native  country  on  the  Franco-Prussian  war  and 
other  subjects,  which  were  read  with  great  interest.  Since  his 
return  home  he  has  furnished  the  articles  on  Long  Island  for 
the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  love  of  the  legal  profession  is 
paramount  to  every  other  branch  of  learning,  and  his  devotion 
to  it  is  rewarded  by  a  position  as  a  lawyer,  not  only  highly 
respectable  and  successful,  but  one  that  gives  indubitable 
evidence  that  he  is  approaching  its  highest  rank. 


HON.  GEORGE  THOMPSON. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Stanford,  in  the  eastern 

part  of  Dutchess  County,  in  the  month  of  January,  1817.     On 

MS  father's  side,  he  was  descended  from  Anthony  Thompson, 

one  of  the  original  settlers  who  came  over  from  England  to  New 


Haven  with  the  Puritan  colony  in  1637;  while,  on  the  mother's 
side,  he  was  descended  from  Peter  Brown,  one  of  the  still  more 
famous  Plymouth  colony,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
1620.  Caleb  Thompson,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  original 
colonist,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  February  24,  1732,  two  days 
after  General  Washington's  birth,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  In  his  childhood,  he  removed  with 
his  father  to  Goshen,  Conn.,  and  about  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Stanford,  N.  X.,  where  he 
died  in  1823,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years, 
leaving  a  large  number  of  descendants.  His  youngest  son, 
Leonard,  more  particularly  known  in  military  circles  as  General 
Thompson,  removed  to  Bloomfleld  in  1832,  and  died  at  Avon, 
Livingston  County,  in  1841. 

Young  Thompson  spent  several  years  at  home  with  his  father, 
mainly  engaged  in  farm   labor,   but   showing  a  considerable 
aptitude  for  study,  was  sent,  in  1835,  to  the  seminary  at  Lima, 
Livingston  County,  and  entered  Union  College  at  Schenectady, 
then  under  the  management  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nott,  in  the 
fall  of  1836,   and  graduated    with  distinction    in  July,    1839. 
Between  the  intervals  of  college  life  and  graduation,  he  taught 
successively  in  a  private  and  public  school.     Having  concluded 
to  enter  the  study  of  law,  he  entered  the  oflice  of  George  Hosmer, 
of  Avon,  Livingston  County,  then  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  and 
afterwards  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  the  ofiice  of  Hastings  «& 
Husbands,  in  Koohester.   He  was  adjaitted  to  practice  at  the  May 
term  in  New  York,  but  afterwards  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the 
ofaoe    of  Messrs.   Ctltting  &   Owen,   then  located  at  72    Wall 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  practice 
in  the  city  of  New  York.     In  1848,  he  entered  into  business  with 
Judge  Soper,  who  was  then  practicing  law  in  Williamsburgh, 
Kings  County,  but  found  time  during  his  legal  employment, 
among  his  other  occupations,  to  edit  a  weekly  political  journal, 
known  as  the  "Kings  Cmniy  Pa^rioi,"  which  did  effectual  ser- 
vice during  the  campaign  of  1848,  as  a  Cass  and  Butler  organ. 
In  the  spring  of  1851,  the  local  government  of  Williamsburgh, 
then  under  the  control  of  the  Whig  party,  having  become  grossly 
corrupt  and  extravagant,  an  organization  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  such  abuses.    A  journal  was  started,  under 
the  auspices  of  several  prominent  gentlemen  of  that  place.     This 
paper  was  named  the  '' Independent  Press,"  and  though  not  the 
nominal  editor,  a  large  part  of  the  editorial  matter  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Thompson.     An  entire  revolution  having  been  effected 
in  the  government  of  the  place  by  the  reformatory  movement, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  as  Corporation  Counsel  and  Attorney,  though  several 
of  the  board  were  politically  hostile  t»  him.      In  the  fall  of  1852, 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  by  a  large  popular  vote,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
further  re-election. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  nominated  and  elected,  against  his 
desire,  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
the  Williamsburgh  section  of  the  city.  For  several  years,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  offlce,  he  ceased  to  engage  in  active  po- 
litical life.  In  the  fall  of  1866,  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
part,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  City  Judge  ot 
that  city.  His  political  opponents  considered  the  election  of 
Judge  Eeynolds,  the  rival  candidate,  as  certain,  but  at  the  com- 
ing election  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  chosen 
to  the  office  by  several  thousand  majority.  The  method  of  his 
filling  the  office,  and  the  acceptability  of  his  administration,  are 
best  shown  by  the  unanimous  expression  through  the  Kings 
County  Bar  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  office.  A  com- 
mendatory letter,  almost  unanimously  signed  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Bar,  expressing  their  "  regret  at  the  severance  ot 
the  relations  existing  between  them;"  stating  that  "these 
relations  had  existed  for  six  years,  and  that  more  than  half 
that  period  Judge    Thompson   alone  discharged  the  judicial 
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duties  of  that  court,  and  that  throughout  his  whole  term  those 
duties  had  been  performed  with  ability  and  honor;  that  the 
ample  legal  knowledge  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  Bench 
had  so  ripened  with  his  judicial  practice  and  experience  as  to 
impress  them  deeply  with  the  sufficiency  and  clearness  of  his 
legal  opinions  and  decisions,"  and  that  they  "therefore  tender 
to  Judge  Thompson  a  respect,  esteem  and  regard  for  their  past 
intercourse,  with  their  best  wishes  for  his  future  happiness." 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  Judge  Thompson  con- 
cluded to  gratify  a  long-deferred  wish  of  visiting  the  Old  World, 
and  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  absence  from  his  native  land. 
In  this  time  he  visited  all  the  important  cities  of  Europe,  and 
considerable  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  including  the  Nile  and 
the  Holy  Land.  The  outlines  of  his  journey  were  given  in 
many  letters  sent  to  this  country,  and  published  in  many  of  the 
papers  at  home.  He  has  repeatedly  been  urged  to  collect  and 
compile  such  letters  in  permanent  form,  but,  for  reasons  best 
appreciated  by  himself,  has  declined  to  enter  upon  such  a  task. 

Judge  Thompson  has  been  a  candidate  for  only  one  political 
office  since  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  a  period  Of 
more  than  thirty  years;  that  office  came  to  him  by  unusual  una- 
nimity of  assent,  and  he  retired  from  it  without  soliciting  its 
continuance. 


WALTER  L.   LIVINGSTON. 

Walter  L.  Livingston,  on  his  father's  side,  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Robert  Livingston,  first  proprietor  of  the  manor  of 
Livingston,  a  Scotchman  who  came  to  this  country  in  1677.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  is  a  great-grandson  of  Count  Admiral  de 
Grasse,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  on  the  occasion  of  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown.  His  father's  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Chief  Justice  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  herself  a  remarkable  woman,  managing  her  large 
landed  estate  in  Columbia  County,  where  she  removed  at  the 


time  of  her  marriage  with  his  grandfather,  and  she  was  widely 
and  popularly  known  throughout  the  county  as  the  "Widow 
Mary." 

Mr.  Livingston's  father  was  her  eldest  son;  his  name,  Henry 
W.  Livingston.  He  married  Caroline,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Francis  Depau,  who  was  at  that  time  a  leading  merchant  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Depau  was  born  in  France,  but  came  to  South 
Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  St.  Domingo,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  New  York  City.  In  Charleston  he  met  and 
married  Silvie,  youngest  daughter  of  Admiral  de  Grasse,  who, 
with  her  sisters,  had  fled  to  this  country  to  escape  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

Walter  L.  Livingston  was  born  on  the  21st  of  December,  1830, 
at  his  grandfather  Depau's  house  in  Broadway,  near  Franklin, 
New  York;  his  parents  were  residents  of  Columbia  County,  in 
this  State,  at  the  time,  but  had  come  to  New  York  to  spend  the 
winter. 

As  early  as  when  Mr.  Livingston  was  but  five  years  of  age,  the 
whole  family  went  to  Europe,  including  himself,  and  until  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  vibrated  between  the  two  continents,  having  in 
that  time  made  as  many  as  eight  voyages  across  the  Atlantic, 
when  a  voyage  averaged  about  thirty  days. 

The  first  school  he  attended  was  in  Paris,  where  he  remained 
a  year;  he  then  studied  at  home  with  a  tutor  until  he  was  about 
thirteen  years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  College  at 
Fribourg,  in  Switzerland,  which  then  enjoyed  quite  a  high 
reputation.  After  leaving  there,  Mr.  Livingston  attended  the 
College  of  Juilly,  near  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  his  family 
returned  to  this  country.  After  his  return  here,  he  went  to  the 
St.  Mary's  College  in  Baltimore.  He  never  graduated  from  any 
college,  and  when  not  at  school  was  kept  studying  at  home 
under  a  tutor  until  he  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  when 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  a  relative,  the  Honorable  Francis  B. 
Cutting,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Livingston  remained  with  Mr.  Cut- 
ting until  the  Hon.  Josiah  Sutherland,  of  Columbia  County, 
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lately  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  opened  an  office  in  New 
York  City,  in  connection  with  the  Hon.  Claudius  L.  Monell, 
also  of  Columbia  County,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  Judge 
oftheSupejriorCourt  of  the  City  of  New  York,  when  he  became 
a  student  in  their  office,  and  remained  there  until  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  May,  1852,  at  the  city  of  New  York.  Shortly- 
after  his  admission  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Alex- 
ander A.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  a  grandson  of  the  illustrious  Hamilton, 
who  was  then  carrying  on  a  large  practice  in  New  York  City,  in 
partnership  with  Francis  E.  Kives,  son  of  the  Hon.  William  0. 
Rives,  of  Virginia.  After  remaining  there  a  short  time,  Mr. 
Livingston  opened  an  office  for  himself  at  No.  72  Wall  street, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  entered  his  office  as  a  student,  and  who  has  since  acquired 
a  Incrative  practice  at  the  Bar,  and  become  distinguished  enough 
in  the  politics  of  this  State  to  receive  the  Kepublican  nomina- 
tion for  Lieutenant-Governor.  I  refer  to  the  Hon.  Sigismund 
Kaufman,  of  Brooklyn.  In  1855,  Mr.  Livingston  accepted  a 
proposition  from  Philip  S.  Hamilton,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
great  statesman,  to  become  a  member  of  his  firm,  and  for  a 
while  he  practiced  in  what  was  then  known  as  Williamsburgh 
(now  part  of  Brooklyn),  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hamilton, 
Dougherty  &  Livingston.  After  leaving  that  firm  he  opened  ^n 
office  at  i\  Wall  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  carried  on 
the  practice  of  his  profession  there  until  he  was  elected  Surro- 
gate of  Kings  County,  in  1876.  During  that  time  Mr.  Living- 
ston vras  for  thirteen  years  counsel  for  the  French  line  of  steamers, 
mown  as  the  "  General  Trans- Ailantic  Company." 

In  1857,  he  was  married  to  Silvia,  daughter  of  Washington 
Coster,  of  New  York  City;  he  has  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  now 
married. 


In  1861,  he  removed  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  92  Hewes  street,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
A  few  years  after  his  coming  to  Brooklyn,  it  was  found  necessary 
then,  as  recently,  to  reorganize  the  Democratic  party  in  Kings 
County,  and  Mr.  Livingston  became  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee  which  was  then  formed.  In  the  year  1867,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  met 
in  that  year.  There  were  four  members  elected  on  the  same 
ticket  from  each  of  the  Congressional  districts  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  ticket  on  which  Mr.  Livingston  was  running 
had  the  honor  of  being  successful  over  the  one  bearing  no  less  a 
distinguished  name  than  that  of  the  Beverend  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  ran  then,  as  I  believe,  for  the  only  time,  for  a 
political  office. 

The  records  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  show  that  Mr. 
Livingston  was  not  an  idle  member  of  that  body.  He  was  ap- 
pointed on  several  important  committees,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  debates  on  almost  every  subject  of  importance  which 
came  up — prominent  among  others,  the  judiciary  article,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Legislature,  the  sale  and  adulteration 
of  liquors,  and  the  bill  of  rights. 

Soon  after  that  he  became  a  prominent  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  side  for  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  at  the  request  of  the  leading  members  of  the  party  in 
the  county,  and  it  is  well  known  here  that  he  would,  without 
doubt,  have  received  the  nomination  had  not  his  independent 
course  in  regard  to  the  patronage  of  the  office  been  displeasing 
to  some  of  the  powers  that  then  were;  that  is,  he  distinctly  an- 
nounced that  on  that  point  he  should  act  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  best  judgment. 

In  1876,  a  split  having  occurred  in  the  Democratic  party  in 
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this  county,  Mr.  Livicgston  accepted  an  independent  nomina- 
tion for  Surrogate,  and  was  endorsed  by  the  Republicans ;  that 
was  the  year  when  Mr.  Tilden  ran  for  President,  and  carried  the 
county  by  18,000  majority.  Notwithstanding  that  high  tide, 
which  was  expected  to  carry  everything  before  it,  Mr.  Living- 
ston was  elected  by  a  majority  of  70  votes,  on  a  poll  of  over 
94,000.  His  opponent  brought  an  action  of  quo  warranto  against 
him,  and,  under  a  law  exclusively  applicable  to  Kings  County, 
claimed  the  right  to  re-count  the  ballots  in  the  boxes  six  months 
after  the  election,  although  it  was  proved,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  the  boxes  had  not  been  sealed,  and  had  been  kept  in 
such  a  careless  manner  as  to  deprive  a  re-count  of  all  weight  as 
evidence.  The  re-count  was  permitted  by  the  trial  court,  and 
the  result  differed  from  the  election  returns  sufficiently  to  elect 
his  opponent  by  a  small  majority,  if  taken  as  evidence  of  the  vote 
cast.  The  trial  court  left  it  to  the  jury  to  find  who  was  elected, 
charging  them  that  if  they  accepted  the  returns  as  correct,  Mr. 
Livingston  was  elected,  and  if  they  found  that  the  re-count  was 
correct,  than  his  opponent  was  elected.  The  jury  found  in  favor 
of  the  re-count.  On  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  judg- 
ment was  reversed,  and  a  new,  trial  granted.  The  court  also  re- 
instated Mr.  Livingston  in  office  pending  the  new  trial,  which 
never  came  off,  his  opponent  abandoning  the  contest.  The  ap- 
peal was  argued  by  Mr.  Livingston,  in  person,  against  the  Hon. 
B.  F.  Tracy,  recently  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
As  the  case  was  one  of  great  importance,  that  eminent  jurist  ex- 
erted all  his  great  powers  and  extensive  learning  in  behalf  of 
his  client.  Hut  Mr.  Livingston's  argument,  as  is  generally  con- 
ceded, was  quite  equal  in  ability,  legal  logic  and  learning  to 
that  of  his  distinguished  opponent.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
in  the  case  (79th  N.  Y.,  279;  and  same  case  80th  N.  Y.,  66)  fully 
shows  that  Mr.  Livingston  was  rightfully  entitled  to  the  office, 
and  that  the  court  highly  appreciated  his  argument.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  difficult  duties  with 
great  industry  and  directness  of  purpose,  with  legal  learning 
and  accomplishments  which  gave  undoubted  assurance  that 
these  duties  would  be  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Bar  and  the  public.  His  numerous  opinions,  found  in  the  3d, 
4:th  and  5th  volumes  of  Kedfield's  Surrogates'  Reports,  for  clear- 
ness of  expression,  thorough  logical  discussion,  research,  calm- 
ness and  impartiality,  exhibit  his  rare  ability  as  a  judicial  officer. 
At  the  close  of  his  official  term  he  retiirned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Mr.  Livingston  ranks  among  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  members  of  the  Kings  County  Bar;  he  is  one  of 
the  most  high-minded  and  valuable  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  and 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-citizens  is  characterize^  by  those 
pleasing  amenities  which  so  well  adorn  social  life. 


TIMOTHY  PERRY. 

Timothy  Peekt  was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  Kew  Hampshire, 
November  7,  1829.  His  father,  Chaunoy  Perry,  Sen.,  was  a 
man  of  strong  native  mental  powers,  a  sturdy,  industrious  New 
England  farmer,  who  never  knew  how  to  make  any  compromise 
with  what  he  deemed  a  wrong,  or  to  sacrifice  principle  to  policy; 
whose  purity  of  character  was  proverbial,  and  whose  chief 
wealth  consisted  of  a  large  family  of  children,  of  whom  he  had 
just  reason  to  be  proud,  and  to  whom  he  could  have  pointed  and 
said,  with  the  Koman  mother,  "These  are  my  jewels." 

It  was  his  chief  anxiety  to  give  his  children  the  best  education 
his  limited  means  afforded;  how  well  he  did  this  is  attested  by 
their  intelligence,  virtue,  and  their  reasonable  success  in  life. 

Timothy  was  the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom  en- 
tered the  so-called  learned  professions;  the  three  elder  being 
clergymen,  and  the  two  younger  lawyers. 

Timothy's  early  history  is  the  history  common  to  so  many  of 
the  young  men  of  New  England,  sons  of  farmers.  He  received 
his  elementary  education  at  the  district  school,  and  after  master- 
ing all  the  branches  taught  in  that  school,  he  entered  New  Ips- 


wich Academy,  then  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful 
institutions  of  that  kind  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  he  acquired 
a  very  thorough  and  practical  education,  and  became  an  accom- 
plished and  successful  teacher,  devoting  himself  to  that  calling 
in  the  winter  for  several  years,  and  during  the  summer  months 
he  was  engaged  in  working  on  his  father's  farm.  All  his  leisure 
hours  were  devoied  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  in  perfect- 
ing himself  in  his  studies,  and  in  preparing  for  future  fields  of 
usefulness. 

At  length  he  accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science  in  the  New  Ipswich  Academy,  discharging 
these  duties  with  great  acceptability  for  about  two  years,  until 
August,  1853.  At  this  time  his  brother  Chauncy  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  at  Greenpoint,  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  Buskwick,  in 
Kings  County,  L.  I.,  having  opened  an  office  there  the  pre- 
vious year.  At  the  earnest  request  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Perry 
abandoned  the  profession  of  a  teacher  and  became  a  student 
at  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  and  a  resident  of  Green- 
point.  He  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and  success, 
and  in  April,  1857,  was  called  to  the  Bar.  On  the  1st  day  of  May 
following  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother  in  the 
practice  of  law.  This  relation  was,  from  the  first,  profitable  and 
agreeable,  and  the  firm  took  a  high  and  responsible  position 
among  the  leading  law  firms  of  the  County  of  Kings.  It  com- 
bined those  qualifications  that  naturally  inspired  the  public  with 
confidence  in  it,  and  as  a  result,  it  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  very 
remunerative  practice.  This  partnership  still  continues,  conduct- 
ing its  business  in  the  same  office  occupied  by  the  senior  partner 
in  1852,  and  in  which  the  junior  partner  read  his  profession. 

The  firm  of  C.  &  T.  Perry  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  law  firm, 
with  a  single  exception^  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Although 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law,  the  specialty  of  this 
firm,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  the  examination  of  titles  to  real 
estate,  in  which  department  it  ranks  deservedly  high.  After  the 
consolidation  of  Greenpoint — once  a  part  5f  the  town  of  Bush- 
wick — with  Brooklyn,  it  became  the  Seventeenth  Ward  of  the 
city,  and  was  represented  by  Timothy  Perry,  as  alderman,  in 
the  Common  Council,  from  1858  until  1863.  This  included  the 
first  years  of  the  war.  The  Common  Council  undertook  to  fur- 
nish volunteers  and  to  aid  the  draft,  by  assisting  the  families  of 
all  those  who  entered  the  service  of  their  country.  Mr.  Perry 
took  an  active  part  in  this  undertaking,  and  in  the  Citizens'  Aid 
Association  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  which  furnished  a  large 
number  of  volunteers.  In  1863  Mr.  Perry  became  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education,  occupying  the  position  till 
1870.  In  January,  1882,  Mr.  Perry  was  appointed  to  the  same 
office  by  Mayor  Low,  but  resigned  his  place  in  May,  1883,  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Elections  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  of  which  board  he  is  now  president. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  growth  and  enterprise  of  his  section  of  the  municipality. 
He  has  been  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Mechanics  and 
Traders'  Bank  of  Brooklyn  since  1870,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  president  of  the  &reenpoint  Savings  Bank,  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

While  Mr.  Perry  is  of  a  retiring  disposition,  lacking  the  self- 
assertion  necessary  for  great  success  as  a  jury  lawyer,  he  pos- 
sesses rare  qualifications  for  another  quite  as  important  depart- 
ment of  his  profession,  that  of  legal  adviser  and  counselor;  for, 
as  was  well  said  by  Ogden  Hoffman,  "the  place  to  try  a  lawsuit 
is  really  in  its  preparation  in  the  law  office;  unless  it  is  well  tried 
there,  it  will  prove  a  failure  at  the  Bar,  and  it  is  often  the  case 
that  the  most  brilliant  jury  lawyer  is  wholly  indebted  for  his 
success  to  the  solid  learning,  sound  sense  and  practical  judg- 
ment of  what  is  known  as  an  office  lawyer." 

Mr.  Perry  has  earned  and  holds,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  as  shown  not  only  by  the  positions 
of  trust  to  which  he  has  been  promoted,  but  by  his  large  em- 
ployment in  the  business  of  the  devolution  of  estates,  the  inter- 
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pretatlon  of  devises,  and  of  the  law  which  controls  real  property. 
There  is,  probably,  no  lawyer  in  Kings  County  who  has  ever 
drawn  a  greater  number  of  wills  during  his  practice  than  he  ; 
and  no  will  of  his  drawing  has  ever  been  set  aside  by  the  courts. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Verry  has  led  an  exceedingly  dil- 
igent life;  that  he  is  still  in  the  midst  of  that  diligence,  with  his 
harness  on. 


RUFUS  LEONARD  SCOTT. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  lawyer,  residing  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward,  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  conducting  his  extensive  business, 
with  numerous  assistants,  in  the  Bennett  Building,  New  York  City. 
His  practice  is  general,  exclusive  of  criminal  practice. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  March  31st,  1835. 
His  father,  Leonard  Scott,  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  wiry, 
vigorous  constitution,  his  strong  moral  principles,  and  his 
fervent  piety. 

Our  present  subject  is  a  descendant,  on  his  father's  side,  in 
the  sixth  generation,  from  William  Scott,  who  settled  in  Hatfield, 
Maas.,  about  the  year  1668;  and,  on  his  mother's  side,  in  the 
seventh  generation,  from  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  who  removed 
from  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1659.  The  au- 
thentic annals  of  both  of  these  families,  readily  traced  to 
pioneer  and  Colonial  times,  give  an  unmistakable  earnest  that 
their  descendants  would  be,  as  they  have  been,  the  inheritors  of 
worth,  of  character,  and  telling  virility.  The  Scotts  and  the 
Dickinsons  were  typical  New  Englanders,  and  abounded  in 
traits  of  thrift,  enterprise  and  industry,  together  with  all  those 
well-known  talents  belonging  to  versatile  and  hardy  Eastern 
people.  Both  by  deeds  done  and  occupations  selected,  each  of 
these  ancient  families  gave  frequent  proof  of  being  of  a  stalwart 
mould.  They  are  recorded  as  having  been  brickmakers,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  and  farmers.  They  evidently  dignified 
their  chosen  pursuits  so  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  neigh- 
bors, for  frequently  the  names  of  Scott  and  Dickinson  appear  in 
the  olden-time  lists  of  "Selectmen,"  " Representatives  to  the 
General  Court,"  and  also  among  the  "  Delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Conventions."  Besides  this,  they  are  found  to  have  occu- 
pied numerous  positions  requiring  labor,  probity,  ability,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Both  families  have  honorable  war 
records— active  participants  in  the  "  French  and  Indian  war  of 
1754."  In  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  April,  1775,  there  were 
present  among  the  "Minute  Men"  four  Dickinsons  and  five 
Scotts.  There  were  also  representatives  of  both  families  in  the 
battles  fought  for  American  Independence,  and,  later,  in  the 
War  for  the  Union. 

With  such  ancestry,  and  the  energizing  influences  of  New 
England  enterprise,  Eufus  Scott  was  early  impressed  to  push 
out  for  a  high  and  useful  career,  and  unflinchingly,  and  in  the 
face  of  many  obstacles,  began  his  education  as  the  master-key  to 
advancement.  Before  he  bad  reached  his  eighteenth  year  he 
had  fitted  himself  at  Lenox  Academy  to  become  a  teacher,  and 
although  so  young,  he  had  so  won  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  that  they  selected  him  for  the  teacher 
of  the  school  in  his  native  town.  About  this  time  he  determined 
to  adopt  the  legal  profession  as  his  life  pursuit;  he  bent  all  his 
energies  in  that  direction.  It  was  not  long  before  he  yielded  to 
those  influences  which  are  so  continually  at  work,  attracting  the 
aspiring  youths  of  our  country  towns  toward  the  great  metrop- 
olis. He  arrived  in  New  York  with  his  hands  for  his  only 
friends,  and  his  capital  chiefly  under  his  hat.  He  at  once  set  out 
with  determined  ardor,  doing  whatever  he  found  in  the  shape  of 
honorable  remunerative  work;  either  mental  or  manual  labor  was 
welcome  if  it  afforded  the  means  of  promotion.  He  taught  dis- 
trict schools;  he  toiled  among  laborers  engaged  in  ice  storage, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Orange,  N.  J.  This  occupation  was  most  try- 
ing in  those  days,  and  if  young  Scott  had  not  been  possessed  of 


the  indomitable  perseverance  characteristic  of  his  family,  and 
the  frame  of  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  his  plans  of  attaining 
legal  fame  by  the  aid  of  funds  earned  in  the  New  Jersey  ice 
sheds  would  have  been  chilled  to  an  early  death.  At  last,  he 
was  ready  to  enter  a  law  office.  He  began  his  study  with  ex- 
Attorney-General  Levi  S.  Chatfield.  Afterwards  he  studied  for 
a  time  in  the  office  of  ex-Judge  Joseph  Neilson,  of  this  city.  In 
1861  Mr.  Scott  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Removing  to  Brooklyn  that  year,  he  began  the  practice  of  law, 
meeting  at  once  a  success,  ever  increasing,  until  now  he  enjoys, 
at  his  prime,  a  business  larger  than  many  of  his  older  legal  con- 
freres. The  secret  of  his  success  in  gaining  his  numerous  and 
profitable  clientage  seems  to  be  attributable  to  his  advising  his 
employers  away  from  hopeless  litigation,  and  in  his  thorough, 
patient  preparation  of  the  causes  he  undertakes.  His  oratory  is 
cold  and  devoid  of  flowers,  but  he  delivers  his  points  with  fair- 
ness and  a  clearness  that  wins  the  attention  of  the  Bench,  and 
compels  his  legal  antagonist  to  admit  that  he  is  a  dangerous  op- 
ponent. In  politics,  Mr.  Scott  is  alert  and  quietly  active.  He 
does  not  seek  or  desire  political  proferment  for  himself,  but 
seeks  to  secure,  by  every  proper  means,  an  economical  and  wise 
management  of  the  affairs  of  our  city  and  State.  In  November, 
1877,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  his  time  from  his 
professional  engagements,  in  order  to  accept  the  office  of  "  Reg- 
istrar of  Arrears  "  for  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion until  September  Ith,  1879,  and  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  that  office  was  characterized  by  various  vigorous  and 
wise  measures,  from  which  our  city  is  still  reaping  great  benefits. 
The  period  of  his  official  life  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
Brooklyn  was  staggering  under  the  weight  of  an  enormous 
debt;  property  was  everywhere  depressed  in  value  by  burdening 
assessments,  and  taxes  levied  to  meet  the  then  present  needs  of 
the  city  treasury,  and  to  pay  for  past  lavish  improvements.  The 
city  was  also  suffering,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1873.  Each  year  .this  amount  was 
increasing.  Many  property  owners  had  become  discouraged, 
and  much  valuable  real  estate  was  practically  abandoned  by 
those  holding  titles  to  it.  It  produced  no  revenue  to  the  city. 
If  offered  for  sale,  no  buyer  would  be  willing  to  pay  even  the 
amount  due  the  city  for  the  fee  simple  of  such  property.  The  city 
had  a  cumbrous  and  expensive  method  of  collecting  arrearages 
by  means  of  "  sale  for  taxes."  In  that  time  of  commercial  depres- 
sion the  system  broke  down  completely.  The  efforts  made  to 
sell  real  estate  for  taxes  only  increased  the  burdens  on  each 
piece  put  up  at  auction,  and  made  the  prospect  of  its  ultimate 
redemption  still  more  hopeless.  Each  attempted  sale  failed  to 
produce  revenue,  for  no  buyers  appeared.  The  result  was 
simply  vast  sums  drawn  from  the  city  to  pay  for  futile  adver- 
tising.  The  matter  became  a  most  serious  municipal  problem, 
and  the  prospect  of  corporate  bankruptcy  was  one  that  con- 
fronted every  thoughtful  citizen. 

Mr.  Scott  perceived  the  situation,  and  felt  especially  called 
upon  to  devise  a  remedy.  Being  made  up  of  the  material  of  re- 
formers, he  at  once,  without  fear  or  favor,  proposed  a  plan,  which 
has  since  been  approved  by  a  permanent  adoption,  although  it 
was  one  thoroughly  iconoclastic,  and  calculated  to  awaken  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many  who  had  before  profited  out  of 
the  misfortunes  of  delinquent  taxpayers.  The  remedy  proposed 
by  Mr.  Scott,  and  embodied  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Mayor, 
December  4th,  1878,  consisted,  first,  in  cutting  down  the  adver- 
tising expenses  of  lands  to  be  offered  for  sale  on  account  of 
taxes.  He  proposed  that  a  simple  announcement  of  tax  sales  be 
made  in  the  daily  papers,  instead  of  repeatedly  advertising  each 
piece  separately.  The  plan  involved  the  furnishing  of  cheaply 
printed  lists  of  property  to  be  sold  to  interested  parties  seeking 
information.  By  this  means  $100,000  to  $200,000  would  be  saved 
to  the  taxpayers  in  the  sale  of  arrearages  then  subject  to  sale. 
Of  course,  the  press,  that  had  for  years  been  growing  rich  on  this 
class  of  advertising,  opposed  the  reform,  as  they  also  did  Mr. 
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Scott,  the  author,  with  all  its  power.  But  the  reform  won  its 
way  to  adoption  by  the  force  of  its  merit,  and  has  been  engrafted 
into  the  laws  of  the  State,  so  that  its  benefits  are  made  continu- 
ous. To  make  this  reform  effective  in  results,  at  the  time  of 
financial  peril,  when  it  was  adopted,  Mr.  Scott  devised  and  first 
publicly  advocated  a  compromise  plan,  by  which  over-burdened 
property  might  be  so  far  relieved  that  owners  would  be  induced 
to  make  an  effort  to  redeem  such  property.  This  plan  consisted 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  accumulated  and  defaulted  taxations, 
etc.,  on  property  that  was  burdened  to  near  or  quite  its  actual 
value,  to  a  sum  within  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  pay.  In  lieu 
of  such  partial  payments,  property-holders  were  to  be  released 
from  the  full  amount  due  on  the  tax-rolls  for  arrearages. 

This  was  a  most  just  arrangement,  because,  under  the  laws, 
taxes  in  default  had  been  largely  increased  by  usurious  rates  of 
interest.  It  was  wise,  because,  if  the  city  attempted  to  force  the 
payment  of  the  whole,  it  would  have  obtained  nothing  but  an 
uncertain  title  to  abandoned  lands.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Scott  was  adopted  by  the  city  substantially,  and  later  became  a 
law  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  This  measure  resulted  in  the 
rapid  payment  of  large  sums  of  long  over-due  taxes.  The  city 
treasury  was  benefited,  and  hundreds  of  handsome  homes,  pro- 
ducing each  year  prompt  and  increasing  revenues  to  the  city, 
now  exist,  where  otherwise  there  would  have  been  commons  for 
years.  Thus,  by  a  wise  foresight  and  a  quick  discernment  of 
practical  reforms,  benefits  of  the  widest  range  are  often  secured. 

Mr.  Scott  has  been  active  in  many  other  directions,  as  a  private 
citizen,  in  promoting  reforms  and  improvements.  Many  fine 
buildings  in  Brooklyn  are  the  result  of  his  own  real  estate  opera- 
tions, or  his  encouragement  and  assistance  to  others  in  that 
class  of  improvement.  He  has  for  a  long  time  labored  to  secure 
for  our  city  an  equitable  and  practical  system  of  "  rapid  transit." 
He  was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  founding  of  the  Bush- 
wick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  and  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Bushwiok  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  is  now  a  trustee, 
and  the  attorney.  He  has  always  been  active  on  the  side  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  more  than  one  corporation  has  been 
thwarted  in  its  efforts  to  invade  the  rights  of  citizens  by  the  zeal 
and  legal  ability  of  Kufus  L.  Scott. 

Politically,  Mr.  Scott  is  a  Democrat;  he  has  been  invaluable  to 
his  party  by  his  persistent  and  consistent  advocacy  of  reforms 
in  policy,  and  purity  in  all  the  workings  of  party  management 
and  party  machinery,  from  the  simplest  caucus  up  to  the  more 
important  functions.  The  contemporary  press  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  is  not  wanting  in  records  of  many  hard-fought  battles 
in  ward  meetings  and  conventions,  wherein  Mr.  Scott  has  stood 
like  a  rock  amid  howling  opposition,  and  in  the  face  of  oppos- 
ing majorities.  But  though  sometimes  outnumbered  and  de- 
feated, time  has  generally  vindicated  his  judgment,  and  no  man 
in  the  ranks  of  his  party  in  this  city  is  more  widely  respected. 
Testimony  of  this  has  been  given  by  numerous  offers  of  advance- 
ment to  high  positions  of  political  honor  and  trust.  But  Mr. 
Scott  has  hitherto  refused  to  accept  them.  Being  free  from  bad 
habits,  regular  in  his  manner  of  living,  of  iron  constitution, 
and  ordained  by  nature  with  a  rich  bestowment  of  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  gifts  to  be  a  leader,  it  is  manifest  that  he 
will  be  called  imperatively  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  fill  a  still 
higher  place  in  the  affairs  of  this  city  and  State  than  any  he  has 
yet  occupied,  active  and  useful  as  he  has  been  in  his  busy  and 
patriotic  life. 

In  June,  1866,  Mr.  Scott  was  married  to  Maria  E._  Hull, 
daughter  of  William  M.  Hull,  Esq.,  of  Greenpoint. 


EDMUND  TERRY. 
Mb.  Teket  has  been  identified  with  the  Kings  County  Bar, 
and  the  Bar  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  for  over  forty- 
four  years.  As  his  practice  has  been  extensive  at  both  Bars,  and 
has  extended  to  other  counties,  he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  highly  respected  lawyers  now  in  practice. 


He  went  to  the  Bar  learned  in  the  mathematical  niceties  of  the 
special  pleading  practice  during  the  existence  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  when  to  become  a  successful  special  pleader,  familiar 
with  the  plea,  the  demurrer,  the  joinder,  the  rejoinder,  the  sur- 
rejoinder, the  rebutter  and  sur-rebutter,  then  the  raiionale  of 
judicial  investigation,  required  not  only  a  logical  mind,  but  a 
profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law.  It  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Terry  was  accomplished  in  these,  and  that  when  the  inno- 
vations of  the  Code  swept  the  old  practice  away  and  instituted 
another  procedure,  he  soon  became  accomplished  in  its  form- 
ulae, and  he  has  ever  since  practiced  under  it  with  success. 

Edmund  Terry  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  23d,  1817, 
and  is  one  of  five  surviving  sons  of  Hon.  Eoderick  Terry  and 
Harriet  Taylor  Terry. 

His  father  was  a  merchant  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  for  many  years;  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  and  President  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Hartford. 

Mr.  Terry's  paternal  grandfather  was  the  Hon.  Eliphalet 
Terry,  of  Connecticut,  for  many  years  Judge  of  the  County 
Court,  and  a  representative  in  the  State  Assembly  thirty-three 
successive  years.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Kev.  John 
Taylor,  for  many  years  minister  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Mendon, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  in  Michigan. 

Edmund  Terry,  on  his  father's  side,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Governor  Bradford,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and,  on  his 
mother's  side,  of  Governor  John  Haynes,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
was  the  first  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  also  of  Governor 
George  Wyllys,  of  Connecticut. 

After  a  thorough  preparatory  course,  Mr.  Terry  entered  Yale 
College,from  whence,  in  1837,  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors. 
In  conformity  to  an  early  and  settled  resolution  to  become  a 
lawyer,  he  entered  the  Law  Department  of  Harvard  University, 
at  Cambridge,  at  the  time  when  that  illustrious  jurist  and  truly 
accomplished  scholar,  Joseph  Story,  presided  over  it.  It  was 
a  rare  and  splendid  opportunity  to  acquire  the  learning  of  his 
profession  which  thus  presented  itself  to  the  young  attorney, 
and  one  which  was  appreciated  and  duly  taken  advantage  of. 
He  completed  his  legal  education  in  the  office  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam W.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
that  city.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree  as  counselor-at-law  at 
Hartford,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where,  after  a 
period  of  study  in  the  office  of  Walter  Edwards,  Esq.,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn 
in  1840.  His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  were  very  soon  recognized, 
and  his  industry  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties 
soon  met  its  appropriate  reward.  He  has  continued  to  practice 
his  profession  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  since  1848.  His 
practice  has  not  been  confined  to  those  cities,  as  we  have  said. 

After  he  had  practiced  a  few  years  in  the  State  courts,  he  was, 
on  motion  of  Daniel  Webster,  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Terry  has  always  been  what  may  be  termed  a  general  law- 
yer, without  any  specialty  in  his  practice.  He  has  always  de- 
clined any  official  position,  and  never  was  ambitious  of  political 
distinction.  His  ambition  has  always  been  confined  to  the  en- 
grossing duties  of  his  profession. 

In  March,  1855,  he  was  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  H.  Prentice,  of  Brooklyn.  He  has  a  family  of  seven  sons 
and  one  daughter,  having  lost  two  other  sons  by  death. 

Though  he  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  men  in  his  profession, 
he  has  always  found  time  for  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen,  and  for  amiable  and  refreshing  relaxation  in  the  domestic 
circle. 

That  he  should  occupy  a  high  and  respected  position  at  the 
respective  Bars  of  which  he  is  a  member,  is  a  natural  and  just 
reward  for  those  acknowledged  endowments  so  long  recognized 
by  the  public  and  his  professional  brethren. 
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This  gentleman  comes  of  good  New  England  stock; 
his  ancestry  on  the  paternal  side  being  of  Connecticut, 
and,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Rhode  Island  origin.  His 
father,  Cyrus  Perry,  and  his  mother,  Waity  Comstook, 
were  both  natives  of  the  town  of  Wilton,  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  they  lived  and  died.  Of  their  eight 
children,  all  born  in  Wilton,  Andrew  J.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  second.  Growing  up  amid  the  ex- 
periences and  with  the  advantages  of  a  farm  life,  his 
education  was  gained  at  the  district  school;  until,  am- 
bitious for  a  wider  field  than  that  offered  by  the  pater- 
nal acres,  he  entered  the  Academy  at  West  Poultney, 
Vermont,  and  in  due  time  he  entered  as  Sophomore  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  whence  he  was 
graduated  with  credit  in  the  class  of  1846,  and  imme- 
diately coming  to  New  York  city,  became  a  student 
at  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  John  Mason,  Esq. 

Making  diligent  use  of  his  opportunities,  he  was,  in 
1848,  admitted  to  practice,  and  began  his  professional 
career  in  partnership  with  James  H.  Raymond,  Esq., 
a  connection,  however,  which  was  terminated  in  the 
following  year  by  Mr.  Raymond's  death,  since  which 
Mr.  Perry  has  entered  into  but  two  professional  part- 
nerships— one  with  the  late  Chief -Justice  Bosworth,  of 
the  Superior  Court,  terminated  by  his  election  to  the 
Bench,  and  the  other  with  .Moses  B.  Maclay,  Esq., 
which  was  of  brief  duration.  In  1855,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City, 
and  for  a  year  was  Chairman  of  its  Evening  School 
Committee. 

In  1858  he  linked  his  fortunes,  in  marriage,  with 
Julia  L.,  daughter  of  H.  J.  Olcott,  of  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  and  became  at  once,  as  he  since  continued,  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn.  He  has  resided  in  the  Twen- 
tieth, the  Fourth,  and,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  in 
the  Sixth  Ward  of  the  city  ;  at  all  times  taking  con- 


siderable interest  in  all  political,  social,  charitable,  and 
local  improvement  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
his  adopted  home. 

He  has  been  prominent  in  Republican  political 
circles,  and  was  (from  1870  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1883)  a  member  of  the  Republican  General  Com- 
mittee of  Kings  County,  and  member  and  several 
years  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee.  In  1872 
he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  then  Second  District 
of  the  State ;  which,  however,  being  strongly  dem- 
ocratic, he  failed  of  an  election.  He  was  also  strongly 
supported  in  convention,  in  1873,  as  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Perry  was  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Elections  for  two  years,  and  its  President  until  his 
resignation  of  the  office  in  1883.  He  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Comniittee  of  One  Hundred,  a 
reform  association  composed  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
who  brought  about  important  legislation  for  the  cor- 
rection of  municipal  abuses ;  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee being  done  mostly  from  1871  to  1874. 

In  March,  1883,  Mr.  Perry  received  from  President 
Arthur,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  appointment  of  TJ.  S.  General  Appraiser 
at  the  Port  of  New  York,  an  office  for  the  hearing  and  de- 
termining appeals  by  importers  from  advances  of  valu- 
ations made  by  the  Appraiser  on  ad  valorem  dutiable 
merchajidise.  There  are  four  of  these  Districts  of  Ap- 
praisal covering  the  United  States,  and  the  district 
which  includes  the  port  of  New  York  is,  of  course,  the 
most  important  in  the  amount  and  value  of  its  importa- 
tions, and  the  cases  for  adjudication  which  arise  there- 
from. The  office  of  a  general  appraiser  is  substantially 
a  court  of  enquiry  and  decision,  and  its  decisions,  based 
upon  testimony  of  witnesses,  duly  sworn  and  examined, 
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are  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  interests 
of  the  general  government  but  to  those  of  the  importer. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Perry's  administration 
of  this  important  office  has  been  satisfactory  both  to  the 
government  at  Washington  and  to  the  mercantile 
community  generally. 

Mr.  Perry  has,  for  many  years,  successfully  prose- 
cuted a  general  law  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
devoting  to  it  all  his  energies  and  time.  Yet,  that  he 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  society  upon  him,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn 
HomcBopathic  Hospital,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Long 


Island  Historical  and  of  the  New  England  Societies,  as 
well  as  of  the  Brooklyn  Club  and  the  Hamilton  Club.  He 
has,  also,  for  many  years,  been  an  attendant  upon  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow  is  Pastor,  and  has  been  member 
and  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  person,  Mr.  Perry  is  tall,  being  apparently  six 
feet  in  height ;  in  build,  is  rather  slender  than  other- 
wise; and  inheriting,  as  he  does,  from  a  line  of  long- 
lived  and  sturdy  ancestors,  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
with  health  unimpaired,  he  ranks  among  the  younger 
rather  than  the  older  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  WARING. 
FoiTB  generations  of  the  Waring  .family  have  been  residents  of 
Brooklyn.  In  1803,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  sketch, 
Henry  Waring,  then  a  wealthy  and  influential  merchant  of  New 
York,  residing  in  Frankfort  street,  purchased  for  his  summer 
residence  the  then  well-known  and  for  those  days  the  elegant 
residence  formerly  belonging  to  Lodewick  Hamper,  on  Brooklyn 
Heights;  a  description  of  this  house  and  of  its  eccentric  proprie- 
tor is  to  be  found  in  Stiles'  History  of  Brooklyn,  at  page  308, 
and  foot-note.  This  property,  with  the  purchases  of  adjoining 
land  made  by  Mr.  Waring,  extended  in  length  from  the  water 
front  o^er  Brooklyn  Heights  to  the  vicinity  of  Henry  street,  and 
in  width  from  a  line  near  Clark  street  to  a  line  near  Ked  Hook 
lane.  The  house  itself  stood  within  the  lines  of  Columbia 
Heights  near  the  corner  of  Clark  street,  and  was  reached  from 
the  Ferry  road  (JFulton  street)  by  a  street  midway  between  Clark 
street  and  Red  Hook  lane,  and  known  on  the  early  maps  of 
Brooklyn  as  Waring  street.  This  street  was  closed  about  the 
time  Mr.  Waring  sold  the  land  for  the  erection  of  the  large  build- 
ing used  for  many  years  as  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies, 
and  which  afterward  was  the  original  building  of  the  present 
Mansion  House  hotel.  Mr.  Waring  continued  to  occupy  his 
residence  on  the  Heights  and  his  Frankfort  street  house  alter- 
nate summers  and  winters  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812, 
when  he  moved  his  family  to  his  native  town  of  Greenwich, 
Connecticut.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Brooklyn,  and  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  village. 
When  Columbia  street,  since  known  as  Columbia  Heights,  was 
opened  in  1833,  the  old  Bamper  House  was  removed,  and  Mr. 
Waring  purchased  the  premises  bounded  by  Fulton,  Washing- 
ton and  Johnson  streets,  extending  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  on  Fulton  street.  Upon  this  property  he  built  the  large 
frame  house  with  Corinthian  pillars  now  standing  on  Washington 
street,  and  known  as  the  "  Waring  Mansion.''  In  1852,  when  the 
property  was  sold  by  his  heirs,  the  house  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Kodney  S.  Church,  turned  round  upon  Washington  street, 
where  it  still  stands,  with  a  basement  story  added,  and  will  be 
readily  recognized  by  those  who  had  occasion  to  visit  it  during 
the  Eebellion  drafts  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Provost  Marshal. 
From  the  return  of  Mr.  Waring's  family  to  Brooklyn,  in  1815, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  April,  1851,  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Brooklyn,  both  as  village  and  city;  a 
selectman  of  the  village  and  alderman  of  the  city  for  many 
Jears,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Long  Island  Bank,  and  of  the 
Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  in  each  of  which  institutions  he  was 
for  many  years  respectively  a  director  and  trustee.  President 
of  the  Long  Island  Insurance  Company,  and  active  in  politics  as 
a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  he  was  always  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  history  of  Brooklyn,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  pros- 
perity. He  lived  long  enough  to  see  it  rise  from  a  settlement 
without  corporate  organization,  and  with  a  population  of  less 
than  four  thousand,  to  an  active,  enterprising  city  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  On  page  137  of 
Stiles'  History,  will  be  found  an  extended  sketch  of  this  old 
Brooklynite,  accurate  in  all  particulars  save  one,  viz.,  in  the 
statement  that  he  commanded  the  privateer  '  Adelia,'  which 
was  fitted  out  by  New  Xork  merchants  during  the  war.  The 
fact  that  the  command  of  the  privateer  was  tendered  to,  but 
declined  by  him,  gave  rise  to  the  statement  that  he  actually 
commanded  it. 

A  letter  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  written  by  the  late  Alden  J. 
Spooner,  and  published  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Waring's  death, 
thus  speaks  of  him:  "  In  adding  a  small  tribute  to  his  memory, 
it  IS  due  to  him  to  say  he  discharged  his  various  public  duties 
with  integrity  and  ability,  and  that  his  deportment  was  ever 
affable  and  gentlemanly  in  all  his  associations;  as  a  part  of  the 
munioipal  authority  of  Brooklyn,  during  six  successive  years  he 
Was  always  punctual  in  his  seat,  with  a  watchful  eye  to  the 
best  interests  of  Brooklyn,  a  friend  to  a  strict  construction  of 


its  charter;  nothing  would  induce  him  to  exceed  its  corporate 
powers  for  any  purpose,  and  especially  in  the  disbursement  of 
the  public  funds,  regarding  the  good  old-fashioned  economy  as 
an  antidote  of  extravagance  and  excessive  taxation.  Liberal  and 
charitable  in  all  his  intercourse  in  life,  he  never,  directly  or  in- 
directly, elevated  himself  or  his  friends  at  the  public  expense. 
His  standing  in  society. contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  estab- 
lish the  first  monied  institutions,  the  Long  Island  Bank  and  the 
Savings  Banlc,  as  also  the  Long  Island  Insurance  Company,  to 
which  he  lent  an  efficient  aid  as  president.  His  well-earned 
reputation,  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  is  an  inestimable 
legacy  to  his  descendants,  of  which  they  may  be  proud." 

The  only  survivor  of  Mr.  Waring's  children  now  living  in 
Brooklyn  is  Mr.  Henry  P.  Waring,  aged  eighty-four,  of  which 
eighty  years  have  been  passed  in  Brooklyn. 

Of  the  second  generation  of  the  Waring  family,  the  best  known 
in  Brooklyn  was  Nathaniel  T.  Waring,  born  August  27,  1806, 
educated  at  the  village  school  of  Thomas  Laidlaw,  and  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  and  graduated,  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in 
1826.  He  was  a  college  mate  of  William  H.  Seward,  of  the  late 
Judge  John  A.  Lott,  and  the  late  J.  Sullivan  Thome.  He 
studied  law  at  the  law  school  of  Judge  Gould,  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  and  with  Judge  Eadcliffe,  of  New  York,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  in  1829,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  then  village  of  Brooklyn,  and  continued  in  active  practice 
at  the  Brooklyn  Bar  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  May, 
1877.  He  was  a  well-known  and  active  politician,  of  the  same 
political  faith  as  his  father,  though  he  never  held  any  public 
office,  save  such  as  was  directly  connected  with  his  profession, 
as  Master  in  Chancery  under  the  old  State  Constitution,  Corpora- 
tion Attorney  in  the  early  history  of  the  city,  and  later  for  several 
terms  as  Corporation  Counsel.  He  was  noted  as  the  "  sheriff's 
lawyer"  for  many  years,  having  been  counsel  for  a  number  of 
sheriffs,  from  Richard  Udell  to  George  Remsen.  Few  were 
better  known  on  Long  Island  than  "Nat.  Waring,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  and  few  with  whom  so  many  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences  are  connected  in  the  memories  of  the  old  settlers. 

William  H.  Waring,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  F.  and  Clara  A. 
Waring,  was  born  February  7th,  1831,  in  Hicks  street,  near  Pine- 
apple. The  house,  modernized  and  enlarged,  is  still  standing, 
and  known  as  No.  102.  His  early  ancestors  on  his  father's  side 
had  come  to  this  country  in  its  early  history  from  England,  and 
had  settled  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  There  is  a  romantic  tradition 
still  extant  in  the  family,  that  one  of  his  ancestors  was  married 
to  Lady  Ann,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Millington.  When 
very  young,  Lady  Ann  fell  in  love  with  a  play  actor,  with  whom 
she  eloped,  and  after  marriage  sailed  for  America,  disowned  her 
aristocratic  parents.  On  the  voyage  thither  the  quondam  play 
actor  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  and  died.  Lady  Ann,  too  proud 
to  return  to  her  home,  and  finding  her  way  to  Greenwich,  she 
was  made  town  clerk,  and  subsequently  married  a  Waring. 
The  records  of  the  town,  in  her  handwriting,  are  still  extant,  and 
a  tombstone  in  the  old  graveyard,  at  Greenwich,  still  marks  the 
place  of  her  burial  and  records  her  title  and  lineage.  The  name 
of  Millington  was  preserved  in  the  family  until  the  last  genera- 
tion. On  his  mother's  side,  he  is  descended  from  the  Dutch. 
Lodowick  Hackstaff,  one  of  the  Dutch  burgesses  of  New  York 
before  the  Revolution,  was  his  mother's  grandfather.  He  built 
the  first  house  that  was  erected  in  White  street,  then  remote 
from  the  city,  and  where  for  many  years  he  lived  and  died. 
The  little  frame  house  on  Clark  street,  near  Henry,  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  attended,  in  early  childhood,  "  woman's 
school,"  is  still  standing,  and  adjoining  it  was  subsequently 
built  the  Quaker  meeting-house  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and 
Henry  streets,  in  the  basement  of  which  "Quaker  Heely  "  acted 
as  pedagogue,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Waring  was  one  of  the  pupils. 
The  school  and  its  master  will  readily  be  recognized  by  old 
Brooklynites.  Receiving  his  preparatory  education  at  Union 
Hill  Academy,  Jamaica,  and  Kinderhook  Academy,  at  Kinder- 
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hook,  Columbia  County,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1852.  After  graduation,  he  passed  a  year  and  a 
half  traveling  in  Europe,  studied  law  with  the  "  Quaker  firm  " 
of  lawyers,  Wetmore  &  Browne,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1855,  from  which  time  he  has  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York  City.  While  at  Kinderhook  young  Waring 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  his  grandfather's  old  friend  and 
political  associate,  Martin  Tan  Buren,  and  it  being  the  year 
that  the  distinguished  ex-President  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Free  Soil  party  for  the  Presidency,  he,  at  an  early  age,  espoused 
the  Free  Soil  cause,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  abjured  the  political  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  has  always 
from  that  time  been  a  steadfast  Kepublican.  While  in  Europe 
he  for  a  time  became  the  traveling  companion  of  his  former 
"  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,"  the  ex-President  above  named. 
As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Waring,  although  a  ready  debater  and  an  orator 
of  considerable  reputation,  has  always  preferred  the  more  quiet 
and  lucrative  practice  of  the  office,  though  he  has  not  un- 
frequently  appeared  in  the  courts  in  important  cases. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  Brooklyn,  but,  though  frequently  tendered,  declined 
to  accept  office  until  1877,  when  he  was  unanimously  tendered 
the  Republican  nomination  of  representative  in  the  Legislature 
from  the  then  Fifth  District,  comprising  tha  Seventh  and  Four- 
teenth Wards.  The  convention  which  nominated  him  had 
previously  balloted  over  ninety  times  and  failed  to  agree  upon  a 
candidate,  when  Mr.  Waring'g  name  was  suggested  and  unani- 
mously accepted  on  the  first  ballot.  This  was  without  his 
knowledge  of  his  candidacy,  and  unaccompanied  by  the  pipe- 
laying  and  log-rolling  which  usually  obtained  on  similar  occa- 
sions. Elected  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  served  in  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  important  committees  of  the  affairs  of  cities,  in- 
surance and  charitable  and  religious  societies.  He  introduced 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  well-known  two- 
thirds  assessment  law,  whereby  local  improvements,  upon  which 
the  city  had  run  mad  and  nearly  bankrupted  its  treasiiry,  were 
checked.  He  also  introduced  and  procured  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  so-called  Queens  County  Railroad  Charter,  by 
which  the  beautiful  Lafayette  avenue  was  to  be  given  over  to 


the  rapacity  of  speculators,  and  rescued  the  avenue  from  inva- 
sion by  railroads  through  a  fraudulently  organized  corporation. 
It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  "job  "  was  defeated  to 
impose  a  burden  of  upwards  of  $500,000  upon  the  city  by  the 
imposition  upon  the  county  at  large  of  the  assessment  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Ocean  Parkway  Boulevard.    The  Legisla- 
ture of  1878  was  noted  for  the  great  number  of  bad  bills  which 
were  introduced,    especially  those   relating   to  Brooklyn,  and 
Mr.  Waring  contributed  in  a  large  measure  towards  their  defeat; 
among  others,  a  bill  to  transfer  the  management  of  Greenwood 
Cemetery  from  its  then  and  present  board  of  trustees,  and  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  government  for  that  "  city  of  the 
dead" ;  a  bill,  introduced  at  the  instance  of  John  Kelly,  to  with- 
hold further  appropriations  from  New  York  for  the  building  of 
the  great  bridge;  a  bill  to  extend  the  streets  of  the  city,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Common  Council,  to  the  water  front,  thereby 
destroying  the  water  front  for  its  present  commercial  purposes; 
11  bill  to  change  the  entire  policy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  is  an  active  member,  and  has  been  for  many  years  a 
warden  and  vestryman;  and  numeroiis  bills  to  impose  upon  the 
city  large  assessments  for  local  improvements,  and  for  the  legal- 
ization of  fraudulent  contracts.    Upon  the  reapportionment  of 
the  Assembly  Districts,  Mr.  Waring's  ward— the  seventh— was 
thrown    into    the   Eleventh     Assembly    District,    comprising, 
besides  the  Seventh,  the  Twenty -first.  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Wards.     He  was  again  unanimously  nominated  to  rep- 
resent this  district  in  the  Legislature  of  1881,  and  elected  by 
nearly  1,800  majority.      Early  in  the  session  he  took  a  stand 
against  corporate  aggressions.    In  the  struggle  against  the  con- 
solidation of  the  telegraph  companies  he  was  conspicuous,  and 
was  on  the  side  of  the  people  on  the  Railroad  Commission  bill. 
He  advocated  free  tolls  on  the  canals;  introduced  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  for  the  legalization  of  primary  elections  and  the  punish- 
ment of  fraud  at  those  elections,  the  main  features  of  which  were 
subsequently  incorporated  into  the  so-called  Chapin  law;  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on   General  Laws,  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  enactment  of  important  legislation  coming  from 
that  committee.     As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  our  Tax  Laws,  he  rendered  important  service  to  the 
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metropolis  and  the  business  interests  of  this  community  by  his 
opposition  to  the  taxation  of  broker's  sales,  to  the  taxation  of 
the  earnings  of  the  poor  in  the  savings  banks,  and  was  the 
earnest  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  beneficiaries  in  the  mutual 
benefit  societies.  As  a  legislator,  Mr.  Waring  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  conscientious  workers  of  the 
Assembly,  and  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  every  subject 
the  habits  of  a  mind  trained  by  his  profession  and  a  life  of 
thoughtful  study,  which  qualified  him  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussion  of  all  important  questions  brought  before 
that  body.  

JOHN  M.  STEARNS. 
The  centennial  celebration  of  the  town  of  Reading,  Vt.,  in 
1872,  elicited  the  following  facts  from  Mr.  Stearns: 

"My  ancestors  were  plain  New  England  farmers  from  the 
time  of  their  first  emigration  from  Nottinghamshire,  England, 
to  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1630.  Isaac  Stearns,  with  Charles 
Stearns,  his  nephew,  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Watertown, 
Mass.  They  and  their  descendants  figured  largely  in  the 
annals  of  Watertown,  while  their  representatives  are  now  found 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Charles  Stearns  died  at 
Watertown  about  1695;  his  son,  Shubael  Stearns,  settled  at  Lynn. 
Shubael  had  a  son,  Samuel,  born  1683,  and  a  grandson,  Thomas, 
born  in  1717,  who  was  my  great-grandfather,  and  who  settled  in 
Lynn.  My  grandfather  was  born  in  1749,  and  died  in  1777, 
leaving  two  sons— Daniel,  aged  five,  and  my  father,  Paul,  aged 
three.  These  two  settled  in  Heading,  Vt.,  in  1796,  and  became 
farmers.  My  father  had  a  good  education,  and  served  his  town 
many  years  in  those  capacities  which  required  a  good  penman 
and  ready  arithmetician.  In  1802,  he  married  Lucy  Kneeland, 
my  mother.  Of  her  family  I  know  little.  Her  brother,  Abner 
Kneeland,  acquired  some  notoriety  from  starting  the  infidel 
newspaper,  the  Boston  Investigator,  also  for  inventing  an  orthog- 
raphy that  dispensed  with  all  silent  letters."  The  following 
particulars  in  Mr.  Stearns'  history  are  gleaned  from  the  general 
catalogue  of  the  Kimball  Union  Academy,  at  Meriden,  N.  H. : 
"John  Milton  Stearns,  A.M.,  was  born  at  Reading,  Vt., 
December  10, 1810  ;  was  at  Kimball  Academy  from  1829  to  1832  ; 
studied  theology;  was  ordained  in  June,  1838;  was  teacher  and 
acting  pastor  at  various  places  from  1832  to  1838;  editor  of 
the  Qreen  Mountain  Emporium,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  1838  to  1840; 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  Free  Press,  1840;  Democratic  Plowman,  1842  to 
1843;  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  New  York  City,  1847  to  1848;  has 
practiced  law  since  1849;  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A. 
M.  from  Kutgers  College,  N.  J.,  1855." 

In  1844,  he  came  to  Williamsburgh,  we  might  say  as  an  adven- 
turer, having  achieved  no  marked  success  in  his  previous 
undertakings,  save  the  hard  economies  and  discipline  which  his 
experience  had  imposed.  With  a  wife  and  two  children,  a  few 
dollars  in  hand,  and  a  respectable  debt  of  $300  owing  in  the 
country;  without  acquaintances,  without  employment,  without 
professional  or  business  reputation,  he  determined  to  begin  the 
world  here  as  he  found  it;  to  await  no  opportunity,  to  despise 
no  employment  because  it  appeared  servile,  and  to  beg  no 
man's  patronage  as  a  favor,  but  because  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  the  employer.  So  he  started  at  once  to  utilize  his 
tnowledge  of  printing  and  book-selling,  as  a  walking  broker 
through  the  business  streets  of  New  York,  having  arranged 
with  stationers,  printers  and  book-binders  to  execute  his  orders 
at  a  small  profit  to  himself.  He  sold  Harpers'  cheap  publica- 
tions, also  their  heavier  works  on  orders.  He  sometimes  sold 
clocks;  but  he  says  he  never  sold  to  a  man  who  did  not  become 
his  enemy  for  life,  for  the  clocks  would  not  go.  So  that  branch 
of  trade  was  presently  dropped.  Besides  being  dUigent  in 
business,  he  sought  to  exemplify  another  mottp,  "  Always  be 
eheerfid  in  business."  In  these  pursuits,  he  was  careful  not  to 
make  known  hts  affiliation  with  the  clergy,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  appealing  to  the  charities  of  his  customers,  rather  than 


standing  on  his  merits  as  a  business  man,  and  giving  value  for 
value  received — a  laudable  pride,  which  is  sadly  lacking  in  some 
of  the  brethren  of  the  cloth.  He  realized  six  or  seven  hundred 
dollars  a  year  in  trade,  which  supported  his  family,  and  in  three 
years  paid  off  his  debts.  About  1846,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  as  time  and  opportunities  permitted;  obtaining  a  certi- 
ficate of  clerkship  from  a  local  lawyer,  on  which  Hallet,  the  old 
County  Clerk  of  New  York,  made  an  allowance  of  two  and  a 
half  years  for  classical  studies,  and  filed  the  papers  in  his  office. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1847,  which  admitted  any  reputable 
citizen  to  practice  law  upon  passing  an  examination  by  the 
Court,  he  was  examined  by  the  judges  in  open  Court  at  General 
Term,  h'Bld  in  the  City  Hall,  Brooklyn,  and  admitted  March 
8tli,  1849,  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  in  the  State,  being  then  in 
the  39th  year  of  his  age.  It  was  the  second  year  of  his  practice 
before  his  profession  paid  his  expenses,  but  subsequently  it 
became  substantial  and  successful.  He  is  still,  after  thirty  four 
and  a  half  years,  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession.  He 
carried  his  Christian  principles  into  the  practice  of  the  law, 
thereby  gaining  a  "good  name,"  which  is  better  than  "great 
riches."  Although  he  has  not  amassed  a  large  fortune,  he  stands 
high  in  his  profession — a  Nestor  of  the  Bar,  secure  in  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  holding  many 
important  positions  of  trust. 


JOHN    M.    STEAENS. 

Speaking  of  the  lawyer's  reputation,  Mr.  Stearns  says:  "It 
is  often  brilliant  for  to-day,  but  in  a  short  time  it  comes  to  be 
that  with  respect  to  which  '  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not.' 
The  name  that  has  been  widely  praised  may  survive  for  a  gene- 
ration, but  the  life  work  has  scarcely  a  skeleton  or  fossil  to 
preserve,  and  vanishes  when  the  old  briefs  of  the  dead  man  are 
given  to  the  flames,  with  the  remark  that  they  were  great  achieve- 
ments for  their  day." 

Notwithstanding  his  busy  professional  life,  Mr.  Stearns  has 
published  several  volumes,  large  and  small,  of  his  writings. 
The  first  was  the  Wreath  of  Wild  Moses,  in  1846;  this  was 
followed  in  1866  by  The  RigMs  of  Man  the  true  Basis  of  Reconstruc- 
tion- The  Puritan  as  a  Character  in  History,  1876;  The  Bible  in  Har- 
rmL  with  Nature,  being  a  review  of  Thomas  Paine,  James 
Anthony  Froude,  and  the  scientists.  He  has  also  written 
An  Appeal  for  Lay  Preaching,  and  Tom  Paine  on  Trial,  and 
The  Infidels  in  Qdurt,  1880;  and  has  been  a  frecjuent  Qontribiitor 
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to  the  Brooklyn  Times  and  other  papers.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  writing  a  work  on  Municipal  Law, 
as  developed  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
the  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  Kome  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Koman  traditions  of  Great  Britain,  especially  of  the 
Druids,  and  the  Saxon  laws  down  to  the  days  of  Magna  Charta 
— to  elucidate,  in  fact,  the  historical  development  of  law  as 
a  science.  During  his  long  professional  career,  he  has  accumu- 
lated u,  large  library,  especially  rich  in  ancient  law.  In  1872, 
he  gave  an  address  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  first 
settlement  of  his  native  place,  which  was .  published  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  town.  In  1867,  with  his  wife  and  niece,  he 
visited  the  French  Exposition  at  Paris,  traveling  through  parts 
of  France,  England  and  Scotland.  He  published  a  series  of 
letters  containing  observations  and  sketches  of  what  he  noted  in 
the  Old  World.  This  excursion  having  proved  beneficial  to  his 
health,  then  somewhat  impaired,  he  has  since  traveled  through 
most  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  visiting  also 
Manitoba  and  the  Bed  River  country  of  the  North.  He  has  spent 
some  $15,000  in  these  travels,  but  in  addition  to  the  varied 
knowledge  so  gathered,  he  believes  that  his  life  has  been  pre- 
served thereby  to  the  sound  old  age  of  seventy-three,  with  a  fair 
prospect  for  lengthened  days.  Mr.  Stearns  has  twice  married ; 
first,  Emeline  H.  Adams,  of  Bethel,  Vt.,  in  September,  1836; 
second,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Valentine  Vandberg,  December  16,  1861. 
He  has  two  children:  Helen  J.,  who  married  Hon.  Homer  A. 
Nelson,  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  1855,  who  is  widely  known  as  a 
lawyer  and  politician,  having  been  County  Judge  of  Dutchess 
County  four  years;  member  of  Congress,  1861-1862;  Secretary 
of  State  of  New  York  three  years,  and  State  Senator  for  two 
years  last  past.  J.  Milton  Stearns,  Jr.,  has  practiced  law  with 
marked  success,  as  far  as  his  health  permitted.  He  has  latterly 
given  special  attention  to  the  law  of  patents. 

Mr.  Stearns  himself  has  never  held  any  office  above  that  of 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds.  In  1860,  he. was  a 
candidate  for  the  Assembly,  and  again  in  1861.  He  had  reason 
to  believe  that  certain  great  corporations  required  a  "man  of 
straw  "  for  their  purposes,  rather  than  a  person  of  independent 
thought  and  judgment;  hence  he  was  in  both  years  defeated. 
His  political  preferences  of  late  years  have  been  for  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

In  person,  Mr.  Steams  is  somewhat  above  the  average  size,  hale 
and  ruddy,  hair  frosted  by  seventy-three  winters,  but  his  bright 
blue  eye  is  as  keen  now  as  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  a  man'of  great 
force  of  character,  strong  in  his  opinions,  and  courageous  in 
their  defense;  at  the  same  time  permeated  with  an  acute  sense 
of  humor,  altogether  a  typical  New  Englander  of  the  best  class. 
His  long  and  varied  experience  of  life  has  mellowed,  not  soured, 
his  disposition,  so  that  his  comments  on  men  and  things,  though 
somewhat  sarcastic,  are  given  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
that  makes  them  sparkling,  but  not  acid.  In  these  character- 
istics he  resembles  Carlyle,  without  Carlyle's  bitterness. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  early  life.  The  reasons  that  impelled  himi  to  change 
his  profession  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  committee 
report,  which  he  made  to  the  Congregational  Association  of  New 
York  State,  under  a  resolution  in  reference  to  the  employing  of 
lay  preachers: 

"  As  one  who  has  failed  in  his  early  aspirations  for  usefulness 
and_  success  in  the  Christian  ministry— first,  through  his  pre- 
sumed lack  of  educational  preparation  for  the  work,  and  the 
influences  that  dominated  churches  in  that  regard ;  and,  again, 
through  the  contests  for  ascendency  between  old  school  and 
new  school,  old  measures  and  new  measures,  back  of  which  lay 
the  contest  as  between  justice  and  right,  and  apologies  for 
human  slavery— I  confess  I  bring  from  this  experience  an 
earnest  interest  in  behalf  of  the  humblest  servant  of  Christ,  in 
his  efforts,  in  duty,  and  his  aspiration  for  aggressive  work  in  the 
interests  of  Zion.    I  confess  I  looked  for  saintly  sympathy  from 


the  clergy  of  those  times;  but  found  I  could  only  be  appre- 
ciated as  a  factor  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  great 
contests  that  were  agitating  the  land.  And  when  I  look  back 
and  remember  what  slight  influences,  or  perhaps  unconscious 
prejudices,  and  unguarded  remarks,  shut  out  the  prospects  I 
had  cherished,  and  finally  changed  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
I  am  impressed  with  the  duty  of  treating  the  modest  and  humble 
aspirations  of  young  men  with  great  tenderness  and  care.  The 
amms  responded  to  the  discourse  of  the  humble  exhorter  have 
often  been  the  inspiration  of  hope  to  his  soul,  and  developed  in 
due  time  the  preacher  as  a  man  of  God  with  power. 

"  But  I  may  be  asked  why  I  have  not  returned  to  the  work? 
This  I  have  often  asked  myself,  and  found  my  chart  of  life  made 
up  and  controlled  by  inexorable  laws.  You  might  as  well  ask  a 
sea  captain  in  mid  ocean  why  he  did  not  come  to  land.  If  the 
ghosts  of  human  quarrels  could  be  laid  by  a  word  and  the  wav- 
ing of  a  wand,  we  could  make  an  end  of  toil  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession.   But  we  have  no  such  power. 

"I  might  occasionally  have  lent  a  hand  in  the  interest  of  my 
cherished  early  hopes.  But  I  have  always  believed  that  church 
order  is  essential  to  permanence  of  religious  influence;  and  to 
go  from  secular  duties  to  the  pulpit  without  the  immediate 
sanction  of  church  authorities  would  have  done  violence  to  a 
useful  popular  sentiment,  and  not  have  been  useful  to  the 
cause." 

BREWSTER   KISSAM. 

Bkewstbe  Kissam  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
16th  day  of  March,  1849,  and  is  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  He 
is  a  son  of  George  Brooks  Kissam,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  a 
well-known  lawyer,  and  law  partner  of  Hon.  Dudley  Selden, 
deceased.  Brewster  Kissam  received  an  ordinary  common  school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  went  to  sea.  He  fol- 
lowed this  life  for  about  two  years,  having,  during  that  time, 
been  to  China,  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  California,  and  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  about  the 
year  1865,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  law  office  of 
Charles  B.  Hart,  in  New  York.  In  April,  1870,  being  then 
twenty-one  years  and  one  month  old,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  that  city,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  this  State.  In  October,  1870,  a  few 
months  following  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  married  a  Miss 
Emma  C.  Atkinson,  of  Brooklyn,  who  is  now  his  wife.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  is  one  child. 

Mr.  Kissam  is  well  known  as  a  lawyer,  has  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  has  acted 
as  counsel  in  many  important  law  cases.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
has  the  reputation  of  carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the 
court  and  jury,  by  the  sound  common  sense  of  his  arguments 
rather  than  by  any  attempted  flights  of  oratory. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Kissam  is  an  uncompromising  Democrat.  For 
a  period  of  five  years  he  represented  his  ward  in  the  Democratic 
General  Committee  of  Kings  County,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  that  body. 

He  resigned  from  the  committee  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1878. 
He  has,  during  the  past  ten  years,  represented  his  district  in 
numerous  city  and  county  conventions,  and  in  several  State  con- 
ventions. In  the  fall  of  1877  he  was  chairman  of  the  Kings 
County  delegation  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  held  at 
Albany.  Mr.  Kissam  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  party  with  which  he  is  identified,  and  for  several 
years  past  has  taken  the  slump,  each  fall,  in  the  interest  of  his 
party.  Although  not  a  particularly  flowery  speaker,  he  is  known 
as  a  forcible  and  common  sense  one. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1881,  Mr.  Kissam  was  appointed  as  one 
of  the  three  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Kings 
County  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  1st  January,  1882. 

This  position  he  still  holds,  continuing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 
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The  duties  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon  him  as  a  com- 
missioner are  very  great,  involving  the  care,  management  and 
control  of  the  Penitentiary,  Almshouse,  Hospital,  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane,  and  their  4,000  inmates. 
His  record  as  a  commissioner  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  this 
county.  Eeforms  in  this  department,  previously  commenced, 
have  been  continued,  and  other  important  reforms  have  been 
effected  during  his  term  of  office. 

Mr.  Kissam  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  weighs  210 
pounds,  is  dark  complexioned,  and  has  dark  eyes  and  hair. 


JOHN  A.   NICHOLS. 
John  A.  Nichols  is  a  son  of  John  and  Eliza  (Oamerden)  Nichols, 
and  was  born  at  Port  Kichmond,  Staten  Island,  August  28th, 

1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  old  Academy  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  read  law  in  the  office  of  Norman  B.  Judd,  of  Chicago,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1855.  In  1860,  he  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  A.  M.  from  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambler,  Ohio. 
Hewas  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Chicago  until 
1864,  when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  became  identified  with 
insurance  interests  in  New  York.  A  year  later  these  interests 
necessitated  his  removal  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  he  was 
manager  of  an  extensive  agency  and  organized  an  insurance 
company,  still  in  existence,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  pres- 
ident. He  returned  to  Brooklyn  in  1873,  residing  at  No.  437 
Clinton  avenue,  and  was  again  prominently  connected  with 
New  York  insurance  interests  until  1882,  when  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law,  his  offices  being  located  at  73  Broadway. 

Politically,  Mr.  Nichols  is  a  Republican.  In  January,  1880, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Kings  County  Eepublican 
General  Committee,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Quarantine  by  Governor  Cornell,  which  posi- 
tion he  yet  holds.  He  has  long  been  active  and  influential 
both  in  local  and  State  politics,  and  has  served  as  a  delegate  from 
Ms  district  to  all  Republican  State  Conventions  for  some  years 
past.  Mr.  Nichols'  religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  he  and  his  family  are  communi- 
cants of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Brooklyn,  with  which  he 
is  ofScially  connected  as  vestryman.  For  several  years  past  he 
has  regularly  been  a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan  Conventions. 

March  19th,  1855,  Mr.  Nichols  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Francis  Bortells,  of  Palmyra,  Wayne  County,  New  York;  they 
have  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  identification  of  Mrs. 
Nichols  with  the  charitable  institutions  of  Brooklyn  is  well 
known,  and  dates  back  almost  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Nichols  first 
became  a  resident  of  the  city.  It  is  to  the  Sheltering  Arms 
Nursery,  however,  that  she  devotes  most  of  her  time  and  gen- 
erosity. Of  this  institution  she  is  president  and  a  more  than 
liberal  supporter. 

A.  ORVILLE  MILLARD. 

A.  Oevillb  MhiLAED  is  a  native  of  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
bom  January  9th,  1809,  a  son  of  T.  Aitken  and  Charlotte  (Ro- 
selle)  Millard.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and 
he  had  a  hard  struggle  until  he  reached  young  manhood.  He 
taught  school  and  was  engaged  in  civil  engineering  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  came  to  New  York  and 
began  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Sherwood,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  of  that  time. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Broadway  extended 
only  as  far  up  as  Canal  street,  with  farms  above,  and  Brooklyn 
was  a  mere  country  village  clustering  about  Fulton  Ferry.  He 
lived  in  New  York  during  the  whole  of  the  memorable  year  of 

1832,  during  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  cholera,  and  also  during 
the  period  of  the  abolition  riots,  in  1834,  when  he  witnessed 
many  scenes  of  turbulence  and  excitement  which  have  become 
historical.    It  is  matter  of   interest  in  this    connection  that 


Brooklyn's  growth  dates  from  1833,  the  year  after  the  cholera 
season,  when  New  Yorkers  sought  that  locality  for  country  seats 
remote  from  the  city,  and  only  a  few  years  later  the  slope  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  ferry  was  dotted  with  villas,  with 
partially  cultivated  spaces  between.  The  rapid  growth  of 
Brooklyn,  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  advancement,  Mr. 
Millard  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  assessors  of  Kings  County 
exempted  personal  property  from  taxation,  which  afforded  an 
inducement  to  New  York  merchants  to  settle  in  Brooklyn. 

In  July,  1833,  Mr.  Millard  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  at 
once  opened  an  office  at  No  7  Nassau  street.  ■  He  was  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  his  profession  until  1849,  when  he  retired 
from  active  professional  life;  but  being  engaged  in  real  estate 
practice,  he  continued  the  same  until  the  commencement  of 
the  Rebellion.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  since  1839, 
and  has  since  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city  at  large,  and  especially  of  Old  Bedford,  within 
the  confines  of  which  he  has  so  long  had  his  home.  He  was 
for  several  years  one  of  the  supervisors  of  Brooklyn,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
he  assisted  materially  to  organize.  He  was  appointed  Master 
in  Chancery  by  Governor  Bouck  about  1843,  and  held  the 
office  until  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  abolished.  The  rapid 
development  of  his  part  of  the  city  is  attributable  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  operations  in  real  estate  of  Mr.  Millard  and  others, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  induced  many  worthy 
citizens  to  take  up  their  residence  in  that  locality. 

It  is  probable  that  Judge  Millard,  in  view  of  his  long  resi- 
dence in,  and  his  identification  with  the  interests  of  Brooklyn, 
is  more  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  history  of  its  progress 
from  a  village  to  its  present  status  as  the  third  city  in  the  Union, 
than  any  other  resident.  He  has  been  a  property-holder  and 
a  close  and  attentive  observer  of  passing  events,  and  the  various 
interests  of  Brooklyn  have  been  watched  by  him  through  many 
years  of  development,  and  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
causes  which  have  resulted  in  the  remarkable  progress  of  the 
city.  The  introduction  of  the  Croton  water  in  New  York  gave 
to  that  city  an  impetus  and  advantages  that  left'Brooklyn  at  a 
standstill  until  the  Ridgewood  water  was  introduced,  which  gave 
her  an  immediate  and  vigorous  acceleration  of  growth.  The 
next  important  event  of  which  Mr.  Millard  speaks  in  this  con- 
nection, was  the  introduction  of  horse  railroads  in  New  York, 
in  consequence  of  which  thousands  of  families  moved  up  town, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Brooklyn  shore  was  retarded  until  the 
introduction  of  the  street  railways  in  Brooklyn;  and,  with  other 
far-seeing  citizens,  Mr.  Millard  believes  that  the  progress  of 
Brooklyn  will  be  comparatively  slow  until  she  can  compete  with 
New  York  in  the  matter  of  rapid  transit. 

Mr.  Millard  has  been  a  life-long  Democrat;  he  was  reared  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  has  been  interested 
in  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  on  Clinton  avenue. 


FRANCIS  E.  DANA 
is  of  the  old  New  England  Dana  family,  which  has  produced 
some  men  eminent  in  letters  and  in. the  profession,  while  all  its 
members  have  been  at  least  respectable  law-abiding  citizens ;  in 
fine,  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  New  England  aristocracy  of 
talent  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Dana's  great-grandfather  was  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly  from  the  Connecticut 
Colony  that  had  settled  in  the  Connecticut  lands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; returning  to  his  home,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  ^massacre 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  whence  his  widow  and  nine  children 
made  their  way  back  on  foot  to  friends  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Dana  is  of  the  third  generation  of  lawyers  in  the  family; 
his  father,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Dana,  and  his  grand- 
father, Elizur  Dana,  of  Owego,  having  been  bred  to  the  law 
before  him.  He  was  born  in  Livingston  street,  Brooklyn, 
January  21,    1836 ;    his    early    education    was    acquired  at  a 
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private  scliool  in  Powers  street,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Fairchild,  and 
at  the  Columbia  College  Grammar  School.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  his  father's  office  in  New 
York,  where  his  training  was  thorough  and  practical;  he  passed 
a  good  examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  February  12, 
1858.  He  soon  after  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
New  York.  Many  of  his  clients  being  Brooklyn  people,  in  1869 
he  removed  to  this  city,  where  his  practice  largely  centered, 
although  he  still  has  often  to  appear  in  New  York  courts.  He 
is  regarded  by  his  brethren  on  the  Bench  and  at  the  Bar  as  an 
able  lawyer;  in  the  trial  of  causes,  his  cases  are  carefully  prepared 
and  skillfully  presented;  shrewd,  wary,  and  self-controlled, 
sharp  in  attack  and  strong  in  defense,  not  often  disconcerted, 
he  nearly  always  is  master  of  the  situation.  Before  a  jury,  his 
style  is  temperate  and  collected,  rather  than  vociferous,  yet 
sufficiently  animated;  it  is  more  impressive  than  impulsive, 
more  logical  than  declamatory,  and  he  wins  by  force  of  reason- 
ing rather  than  by  appeals  to  prejudice.  In  arguments  addressed 
to  the  Court,  his  briefs  and  points  are  clear,  succinct,  and  well 
sustained  by  authorities;  his  words  terse  and  direct.  Among 
the  brilliant  triumphs  that  Mr.  Dana  has  won,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  cases,  viz.:  The  Phoenix  Warehousing 
Company,  respondent,  v.  Daniel  D.  Badger,  appellant,  reported 
in  the  67th  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports,  page  294. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Dana  appeared  for  the  respondents,  having 
been  their  attorney  though  the  lower  courts,  and  the  Court 
sustained  his  position,  that  a  trustee  of  a  corporation  who  has 
taken  part  in  its  management  and  contracted  with  it  as  a  cor- 
poration, cannot  afterwards  dispute  the  validity  of  its  incorpo- 
ration ;  also  that  a  subscription  to  the  articles  of  incorporation, 
with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  shares  opposite  the  name,  is 
a  sufficient  and  binding  subscription  for  stock,  and  takes  effect 
on  filing  the  certificate.  Another  is  the  case  of  W.  L.  Palmer, 
appellant,  v.  W,  Purdy,  as  executor,  etc.,  respondent,  83d 
New  York,  page  144,  in  which  Mr.  Dana  appeared  for  the  appel- 
lant, and  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  in  his  favor,  that  though  one 


of  several  original  debtors  may  contract  with  the  others  for  their 
assumption  of  the  common  debt  so  as  to  acquire  the  rights  of  a 
surety,  their  notice  to  the  creditor  of  their  changed  attitude 
must  be  definite  and  distinct.  Another  and  a  very  interesting 
case  in  connection  with  the  colored  public  schools,  which  Mr. 
Dana  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is 
reported  in  the  93d  New  York,  page  400,  as  The  People  ex  rd. 
Theresa  W.  B.  King,  by  guardian,  appellant,  v.  John  Grallagher, 
principal,  etc.,  respondent;  Mr.  Dana  appearing  for  respondent. 
The  Court  held  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Common  School 
Act,  passed  in  1864,  applying  to  cities  and  incorporated  towns, 
the  school  authorities  have  power  to  establish  schools  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  colored  children,  and  that  the  establishment  of 
such  separate  schools  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  "privileges 
or  immunities  "  preserved  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution ;  that  equality  and  not  identity  of  rights  and  privileges 
is  what  is  guaranteed ;  that  neither  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
nor  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1873  restrict  the  right  to  establish 
separate  colored  schools;  as  the  common  schools  are  granted  by 
the  State  to  its  citizens,  and  depend  solely  upon  State  laws  for 
their  origin  and  support,  they  are  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Constitution.  This  case  attracted  widespread  attention,  from 
its  importance,  and  brought  many  commendations  to  the 
attorney  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it.  Mr. 
Dana  has  been  so  absorbed  in  his  profession  that  he  has  never 
interested  himself  in  politics,  beyond  voting,  generally,  the 
Republican  ticket,  and  has  never  held  office,  except  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  which  he  was  first  appointed  in 
July,  1880,  and  reappointed  by  Mayor  Low  in  1883;  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Law  Committee  since  1881,  and  carried  on  the 
litigated  cases  of  the  Board. 

In  person,  Mr.  Dana  is  of  commanding  height,  erect,  and 
we^ll  proportioned. 

In  1869,  he  married  Julia,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Budington ;  their  pleasant  house  on  Washington  avenue  is  the 
abode  of  refinement  and  culture. 
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The  Hon.  John  Vandereilt  (r'efei'red  to  on  pages  353  and 
362,  as  a  partner  in  the  legal  firm  of  Lott,  Murphy  &  Van- 
derhllt),  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Vanderbilt  and  Sarah 
Lott,  his  wife,  of  Flatbush.  In  1835,  as  we  have  seen,  he  be- 
came the  junior  member  of  the  distinguished  and  very 
representative  firm  above  referred  to.  It  is  said  of  the  three 
gentlemen  comprising  this  firm,  that  "  they  brought  into 
local  politics  the  principles  of  statesmanship,  and  to  civil 
service  the  habits  of  fidelity,  independence  and  diligence, 
and  that  grade  of  culture,  foi'ce  and  knowledge,  which  made 
their  public  records  a  bright  part  of  the  history  of  their 
county,  just  as  their  private  careers  have  been  a  most 
honorable  part  of  the  social  and  intellectual  history  of  their 
city." 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1844,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  then  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  appointed  by  Governor  "William  C. 
Bouck,  to  the  responsible  position  of  first  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Kings  county,  to  succeed  Judge  Green- 
wood, who  had  resigned.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
important  position  with  faithfulness  and  credit  for  two 
years,  until  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  abolished  by  the 
adoption  of  the  New  Constitution  in  1846,  and  the  creation  of 
the  County  Court  as  at  present  constituted.  It  has  been  said 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  bench,  there  was 
not  a  more  popular  man,  politically  and  socially,  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  than  he.  In  the  fall  of  1853,  he  received  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  State  Senate,  to  which  position 
he  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority.  He  filled  this  station 
creditably  for  the  full  term  of  two  years.  During  his  term  as 
Senator  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  inves- 
tigate the  harbor  encroachments  of  New  York.  He  was  also 
selected  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  President  Nott  and  Union  College.     In  the  fall  of  1856  he 


was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  Lieut. -Governor, 
with  Amasa  J.  Parker,  of  Albany,  as  Governor,  but  the 
Democrats  were  not  successful  in  the  issue  of  the  election. 
For  several  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Flat- 
bush,  May  16,  1877,  Judge  Vanderbilt  was  retired  from 
active  service  by  a  shock  of  paralysis;  but,  "  in  the  prime  of 
his  energy  was  certainly  the  most  vigorous  and  handsome 
man  in  public  or  political  life  in  this  county,  if  not  in  the 
State.  His  strong,  manly  beauty  mated  with  and  was  the 
exponent  of  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  as  attractive  as  his 
gifts  and  graces  of  person.  In  a  time  when  '  rings '  were 
unknown,  he  was  a  Democrat;  in  a  time  when  sectionalism 
was  hardly  an  apparition,  and  when  the  State  had  its  full 
rights,  whether  it  was  weighed  or  counted  as  a  factor,  he 
was  a  patriot,  and  one  who  gloried  in  his  whole  country;  in  a 
time  when  shysters  had  not  been  evolved,  and  when  petti- 
foggers were  limited  to  a  satirical  stage  or  a  sarcastic  litera- 
ture, he  was  a  lawyer;  in  a  time  when  gentlemen  were  as 
dominant  in  politics,  and  scholars  as  dominant  in  council  as 
they  now  are  not,  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  His 
rapidity  of  public  development,  his  activity  in  affairs,  his  not 
surpassed  qualities  of  good-fellowship,  the  magnetism  of  his 
mind  and  manners,  and  the  impressive  appeal  which  he 
could  address  to  the  people,  early  made  him  and  long  kept 
him  what  he  was  freely  called,  '  Kings  County's  Favorite 
Son,'  when  that  appellation  was  forcible  by  its  vanity,  sig- 
nificant in  its  meaning,  and  when  it  had  not  been  vulgarized 
by  its  application  to  the  politicians  by  profession,  and  to  the 
place-hunters  by  occupation." 

Judge  Vanderbilt  married  Gertrude  Phebe  Lefferts, 
daughter  of  John  Lefferts,  of  Flatbush.  She  survives 
him,  and  is  elsewhere  noted  (p.  1316)  as  the  author  of  the 
Social  History  of  Flatbush. 


JO.HN     OAKEY,    ESQ 


John  Oakby,  Esq.,  although  bom  in  Brooklyn,  removed 
in  his  early  childhood  with  his  father  to  Flatbush,  at  which 
place  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  eventful  life,  and  is 
justly  claimed  by  Flatbush  as  one  of  her  representative  men. 
He  was  educated  at  Erasmus  Hall,  from  which  institution 
he  passed  in  1845,  to  enter  Yale  College,  graduating  with 
honor  in  1849.  He  studied  law  in  New  York  city,  with  Hon- 
James  Humphrey,  M.  C. ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851, 
and  for  twenty-three  years  practised  law  in  New  York  city; 
during  all  this  period  he  was  the  Notary  of  the  Nassau  Bank; 
from  1857  to  1861  he  was  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  vil- 
lage of  Flatbush.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he 
was  the  first  man  who  left  Flatbush  for  the  seat  of  war;  he 
was  then  a  member  of  the  7th  Eegiment,  New  York;  upon 
his  departure  his  wife  was  presented  by  several  gentlemen  of 
the  village,  with  a  check  for  $100;  and  efforts  were  imme- 
diately made  by  which  a  village  relief  fund  of  several 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  for  the  aid  of  those  who  might 
go  to  the  war.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Member  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  in  a  strongly  Democratic  district, 
and  was  returned  in  1867,  thus  serving  two  years  in  the 
Assembly;  during  a  portion  of  this  time  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  succeeding 
Hon.  Dewitt  C.  Littlejohn.    In  1868,  he  was  appointed  Judge 


Advocate  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  on  the  staff  of  Major- 
General  Shaler,  First  Division,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.;  this  position 
he  held  for  five  years,  until  1873.  From  1874  to  1878  he  was 
Counsel  for  the  Brooklyn  Police  and  Excise  Departments, 
and  in  1878,  he  was  appointed  as  Assistant  District  Attorney 
of  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County.  He  has  been  the  founder  of 
several  large  and  flourishing  amateur  dramatic  associations, 
and  the  President  as  well  as  founder  of  the  Amaranth  Society 
of  Brooklyn.  Through  his  instrumentality  the  late  Lieut.- 
Commander  George  "W.  De  Long,  of  the  ill-fated  Jeannette 
of  the  Arctic  expedition,  was  advanced  to  his  position  of 
honor.  He  was  with  Col.  Oakey  as  office  boy  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  through  Col.  Oakey's  influence  with  some  of 
our  prominent  business  men,  young  De  Long  received  an  ap- 
pointment of  a  cadetship  in  1861. 


Of  Judge  John  Lefferts,  mentioned  on  page  335,  it  should 
be  further  said,  that  as  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1831 
for  Amending  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  he  was,  with 
John  Van  Buren  and  others,  one  of  the  so-called  "  Immortal 
Seventeen  "  who  refused  to  adopt  a  law  conferring  upon  the 
people  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  Presidential  Elect- 
ors, instead  of  aUowing  it  to  remain  in  the  Legislature. 


THE  GARFIELD  BUILDING,  COR.  COURT  AND  REMSEN  STREETS,  BROOKLYN. 
(Tbla  cut  used  by  permiBSlou  of  Mr,  A,  A.  Low.) 
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By 


LIBRARIES. 

Brooklyn  Institute. — The  Apprentices'  Library  Association 
of  Brooklyn  (now  the  Brooklyn  Institute),  had  its  origin  in 
the  summer  of  1823,  in  the  office  of  the  Long  Island  Star, 
where  the  editor,  Colonel  Alden  Spooner,  William  "Wood*  of 
New  York,  and  other  gentlemen  conferred  together  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  and  mental  improvement  for  the  apprentice 
lads  and  youth  of  the  village;  and  a  fevs^  days  after,  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  appeared  in  the  Star  and  Patriot:  "  Notice. 
—Apprentices'  Library:  The  citizens  of  the  village  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  particularly  the  master-mechanics,  are  requested  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  William  Stephenson,  at  8 
o'clock  on  Thursday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and 
establishing  an  Apprentices'  Library  in  this  village.  The 
honorable,  the  trustees  of  this  village,  and  the  reverend, 
the  clergy,  are  particularly  invited  to  attend.  August  7, 
1833." 


*  William  Wood,  said  to  have  been  born  in  Boston,  at  1777,  commenced  business 
in  that  city,  about  1805,  in  the  earthen  and  glass  ware  line,  in  comi>any  with  a 
brother,  under  the  firm  style  of  W.  &  T.  N.  Wood.  Subsequently  he  visited 
Europe  five  times,  and  was  for  two  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Lon- 
don, England.  Revulsions  in  trade  occurring  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  in- 
volved Mr.  Wood's  house  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which,  added  to  other  circum- 
stances of  a  peculiar  nature,  induced  him,  about  1822,  to  remove  to  New  York, 
where  his  brother  had  previously  settled.  Previously  to  this  he  had  commenced 
that  peculiar  specialty  of  benefaction,  which  so  distinguished  his  whole  future  life. 
On  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday,  February  22,  1820,  he  established  in 
Boston,  the  first  mercantile  library  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  said,  with 
what  truth  we  know  not,  that  during  his  stay  in  England,  he  had  commenced  a 
mercantile  library  in  London.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  commenced  and 
accomplished  the  establishment  of  the  now  large  and  famous  Mercantile  Library 
Auociation  a/ New  York.  With  characteristic  modesty,  Mr.  Wood's  name  ap- 
pears upon  the  records  of  that  Association  as  one  of  its  directors:  and,  in  its  second 
year,  as  Vice-President.  "  His  chief  desire,"  says  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Henshaw,  his  busi- 
ness partner,  "  was  to  establish  libraries  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  for  the  bene- 
fit of  young  men  engaged  in  merchants'  counting  houses  and  such  others  as  could 
pe  induced  to  take  an  interest,  and  to  which  they  could  have  free  access,  and  spend 
their  evenings,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the  baneful  influences  and  corrupting 
examples  of  a  society  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed;  and  where  their 
ilerary  and  conversational  abilities  could  be  developed."  His  plan  for  establishing 

ese  libraries  was  to  visit  personally  the  merchants  and  leading  citizens  of  a  place, 
malte  known  his  intentions,  invite  subscriptions  and  donations  of  books,  and  pr?- 


The  meeting  held  in  pursuance  of  this  call,  included  the 
best  citizens  of  the  village,  the  men  of  largest  forethought,  of 
unselfish  impulse,  of  persistent  effort,  vrho  tenderly  watched 
over  the  interests  of  the  village,  and  carefully  guided  the 
embryo  city  through  the  perils  incident  to  the  critical  and 
somewhat  rapid  development  of  its  muscular  youth.  An  ad- 
journed meeting  was  held  on  the  14th,  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  thirty  persons  subscribed  and  paid  their  initiation 
fees.  August  28,  1823,  the  Association,  then  numbering  up- 
wards of  180  members,  commenced  its  existence  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  ofiScers:  Robert  Snow,  President;  Thomas 
Bark,  Vice-President;  Andrew  Meroein,  Treasurer;  Eobert 
Nichols,  Secretary;  George  8.  Wise,  Fanning  C.  Tucker, 
Thomas  Haynes,  Gamaliel  King,  Joseph  Herbert,  Andrew 
Demorest,  Losee  Van  Nostrand,  Augustus  Graham,  and  Dr. 
Josiah  Noyes.  The  nucleus  of  a  library  was  formed  by  dona- 
tion. A  place  for  its  reception  was  found  at  No.  143  Fulton 
street,  and  on  November  15th  books  were  issued  for  the  first 

pare  a  proper  place  for  their  reception  and  use.  In  this  work,  he  went  simply  and 
naturally  to  work,  often  experiencing  contumely  and  opposition;  but  inevitably 
commending  himself  to  the  good  and  true,  by  the  quiet  candor  of  his  address,  and 
the  evident  sincerity  of  his  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  success  of  his  New  York  enter- 
prise was  well  assured,  he  repeated  the  experiment  in  Brooklyn.  When  the  Ap- 
prentices' Library  was  fairly  under  way,  he  disappeared  for  other  scenes  of  similar 
usefulness. 

Lord  Brougham's  Sketches  of  Public  Characters,  published  in  1839  (vol.  II,  p. 
80)  says,  that  "  although  the  remote  origin  of  these  institutions  may  be  traced  to 
Franklin,  Mr.  William  Wood  has  the  high  merit  of  establishing  them  on  their 
present  plans,  and  adapting  them  peculiarly  to  the  instruction  of  mechanics  and  ap- 
prentices. He  founded  the  first  in  Boston,  in  1820;  he  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  plan  adopted  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  and  other  towns;  and 
I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  succeeded  in  forming 
one  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  called  on  business."  Mr.  Wood  also  established 
many  minor  libraries  for  sailors ,  prisoners,  literary  societies,  etc.  He  was  a  bach- 
elor, but  possessed  warm  sympathies,  good  convivial  powers,  and  a  great  fondness 
for  the  companionship  of  children  and  youth,  whom  he  delighted  to  assist  and  in- 
struct, as  he  was  well  qualified  to  do  by  his  excellent  education  and  extensive 
reading. 

He  was  for  many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life,  a  resident  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  to  him  and  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Grieg,  that  beautiful  village  is  indebted 
for  many  of  its  charms  and  conveniences.  There  he  died  aged  about  seventy-five 
years,  after  an  entire  devotion  of  many  years  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  ob- 
ject which  seems  to  have  been  the  mission  of  his  life. 
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time  to  ten  apprentices.  The  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Union 
Sunday-school  transf  en-ed  their  library  to  the  new  institution, 
allowing  the  members  of  the  school  the  benefit  of  the  books 
of  both  libraries.  Mr.  Erastus  Worthington  was  appointed 
librarian,  to  issue  books  from  four  to  nine  P.  M.  every  Satur- 
day, with  a  compensation  of  75  cents  per  day.  Jan.  16,  1824, 
the  directors  reported  724  volumes  and  150  pamphlets,  in  con- 
stant use  by  70  readers.  Nov.  20,  1824,  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  passed.  The  need  of  a  more  suitable  building,  suflSciently 
laige  to  contain  the  library  and  a  public  lecture-room  was 
felt. 

A  site  was  bought  on  the  corner  of  Cranberry  and  Henry 
streets,  where  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  General  Lafayette, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1825,  and  the  edifice  completed  May  3, 
1826.  The  library  occupied  the  basement  of  this  building — 
the  Post-offlce  the  first  floor,  and  the  large  room  above  was 
used  as  a  police  court  and  for  public  meetings.  In  1826,  a  free 
reading-room  was  opened  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sun- 
day. In  1827,  Mr.  Stoothoof  succeeded  to  the  librarianship. 
In  this  year  also  a  savings-bank  was  established  in  the  build- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  adult  mechanics.  Thus  for  several  years 
the  Apprentices'  Library  carried  on  its  useful  work  among 
the  youth  of  Brooklyn.  But  some  of  its  friends  died,  others 
removed,  the  readers  gradually  fell  off,  and  the  institution 
became  embarrassed  by  debt.  Finally,  in  1886,  the  building  was 
sold  to  the  city  for  $1,100  and  the  books  were  boxed  and  stored 
away.  In  1840,  Mr.  Augustus  Graham,*  its  most  prominent 
benefactor,  and  others,  reorganized  the  society,  and  reopened 
the  library.  The  new  board  of  directors  in  Feb.,  1840,  con- 
sisted of  Augustus  Graham,  Pres.;  Robert  Nichols,  Vice-Pres.; 
P.  J.  Arcularius,  Treas.;  Francis  Dow,  Sec^y;  James  Walters, 
Losee  Van  Nostrand,  Thomas  S.  Woodcock,  Alden  Spooner, 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  Charles  Congdon,  Gabriel  Furman,  Stephen 
Cornell  and  Austin  Melvin,  Directors.  In  Oct.,  1841,  the  as- 
sociation removed  to  the  new  and  substantial  granite  build- 
ing on  Washington  street,  near  Concord,  now  known  as  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  which  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum  had  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000.     In  1843,  the  costly  edifice  and  grounds 

*  Augustus  Graham  was  one,  and  the  first,  of  the  two  (pretended)  brothers  who 
came  to  Brooklyn,  about  1815,  and  rapidly  made  friends  among  those  who  realize 
substantial  elements  of  character.  Shortly  after  him  came  John  Bell — which  was 
his  real  name,  and  then  Mrs.  Isabella  Taylor,  who  assumed  the  position  of  house- 
keeper in  their  joint  home  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Dock  streets,  being  under- 
stood to  be  their  s'ster.  She  died  first  and  Augustus  next  died,  but,  a  little  before 
his  decease,  it  became  known  that  he  had  previously  married,  and  that  none  of  the 
three  were  really  related  each  to  the  other.  Whatever  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  practice  the  peculiar  comedy  of  their  Brooklyn  life,  it  is  certain  that 
brothers  and  sisters  can  rarely  be  found  to  agree  in  more  perfect  harmony  than  in 
their  case.  The  Grahams  were  exemplary  as  men  of  character  and  probity,  while 
their  works  do  praise  them  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  communities. 

The  two  Grahams  made  a  fortune  in  the  distillery  business,  near  the  Navy 
Yard:  and  finally  (1822),  became  interested  in  the  Brooklyn  White  Lead  Works. 
They  kept  no  separate  accounts:  lived  from  a  common  purse;  and  their  union  was 
always  most  affectionate,  while  their  probity  and  correct  business  habits  derived 
for  them  general  respect  and  consideration.  They  continued  together  as  partners 
till  death  severed  their  connection. 

Mr.  Graham  was  ever  animated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  enlightened  generosity ;  his 
moral  character  was  pure  and  simple:  bestowing  benefits  with  munificence  and  yet 
with  just'  discrimination,  avoiding  ostentation  and  notoriety;  distributing  very 
largely  in  private  channels  unknown  to  the  world.  It  was  a  favorite  sentiment 
with  him,  and  often  repeated,  that  he  desired  to  be  his  own  executor,  and  admin- 
ister his  estate  during  his  life  time.  Although  most  frugal  in  the  personal  use  of 
his  ample  means,  he  left  but  little  for  his  executors  to  do  in  the  way  of  distributing 
an  accumulated  hoard. 

He  greatly  enjoyed  and  valued  church  privileges,  and  attended  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  in  Henry  street.  Among  the  Brooklyn  institutions  to 
which  he  contributed  were  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Institute,  the  City 
Hospital,  the  Graham  Institute,  which  he  founded,  and  the  New  York  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  the  Mariner's  Family  Asylum. 
Brooklyn  will  ever  have  reason  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  twain,  recognized 
among  us,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  as  the  Brothers  Graham.  Mr.  G.  died  sud- 
denly, in  his  69th  year,  March  nth,  1853. 


were  purchased  by  the  Apprentices'  Library  Association,  for 
$18,000.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  April  13,  1843,  the 
charter  of  the  Association  was  extended  for  25  years,  under 
the  name  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  Through  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Graham,  the  iastitution  was  at  this  time  relieved  from 
debt,  and  at  his  death,  an  endowment  of  $27,000  was  secured 
to  the  Association  for  the  support  of  free  lectures  on  Science 
and  Art.  In  1868,  the  building  was  largely  altered  and  im- 
proved, at  an  expense  of  $30,000.  The  Institute  building  is 
three  stories  in  height,  contains  a  commodious  library,  read- 
ing-room, public  hall,  picture  gallery,  two  school-rooms,  and 
a  number  of  artists'  studios.  The  library  consists  of  about 
12,000  volumes.  The  Presidents  have  been  as  follows:  Robert 
Snow,  1833-'32;  Fanning  C.  Tucker,  1832-'40;  Augustus 
Graham,  1840-'52;  Charles  M.  Alcott,  1852-'4;  Rollin  Sanford, 
1854-'8;  Peter  G.  Taylor,  1858-'73;  William  Everdell,  Jr., 
1872-'9;  John  B.Woodward,  1879-'80;  Jesse  C.  Smith,  1880-'4. 
The  other  officers  for  1884  are:  Dr.  Andrew  Otterson,  Viee- 
Pres.;  D.  Little  John,  Treas.;  A.  P.  Baxter,  Seo'y;  I  H.  Froth- 
ingham,  J.  How,  Crawford  C.  Smith,  S.  W.  Sneeden,  Trustees. 

The  Brooklyn  Lyceum  was  organized  Oct.  10th,  1833,  its 
object  being,  besides  affording  rational  amusement,  to  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  its  members 
and  especially  the  interests  of  the  young;  also,  "  to  improve 
the  condition  of  schools  and  advance  the  cause  of  popular 
education."  First  Officers:  Hon.  Peter  W.  Radcliff,  Pres.; 
Gen.  Jer.  Johnson,  Theo.  Fames,  Vice-Pres'ts;  Gabriel  Thur- 
man,  Cor.  See.;  Alden  J.  Spooner,  Bee.  Sec.;  Josiah  Dow, 
Treas.  Its  membership  embraced  the  elite  of  the  city.  A 
course  of  lectures  was  commenced  November,  1833,  and  Oc- 
tober 31st,  1885,  the  corner  of  the  fine  granite  front  edifice 
on  Washington  street,  now  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
was  laid.  Josiah  Dow  was  the  largest  contributor  to  this 
building,  which  cost  $34,000.  Pecuniary  difllculties  led  to  its 
sale,  in  1839,  to  Robert  Bach,  who  held  it  until  it  was  pur- 
chased, in  1848,  by  Mr.  Augustus  Graham,  who  presented  it 
to  the  Apprentices'  Library  Association.  The  Brooklyn  Ly- 
ceum of  Natural  History  was  organized  here,  February  22d, 
1838,  by  Maj.  D.  B.  Douglass,  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  W.  R. 
Dwight,  Jonathan  Trotter,  and  many  other  well-known  citi- 
zens, and  for  many  years  flourished  well. 

The  Brooklyn  City  Library  was  incorp.  February,  1839, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Act  relative  to  Public 
Libraries.  The  sum  of  $2,935  was  subscribed  by  a  number  of 
our  more  prominent  citizens,  "for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
and  erecting  a  public  library;''  a  board  of  twelve  Trustees 
were  chosen,  and  the  following  Boai'd  of  Oflicers  elected: 
Rev.  Evan  M.  Johnson,  Pres.;  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Sec,  and 
W.  J.  Cornell,  Treas.  This  library  was  on  the  plan  of  the 
old  Society  Library  of  New  York  city,  each  subscriber  to  the 
stock  being  entitled  to  one  share  therein,  for  every  $25  paid 
by  him,  and  having  certain  rights  which  were  not  extended 
to  the  mere  annual  subscriber.  The  library  accumulated 
about  3,000  valuable  volumes,  many  of  which  were  purchased 
especially  for  them,  in  England;  but,  finally,  coming  into 
desuetude,  the  books  were  placed  on  deposit  with  the  Appren- 
tices' Library,  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  the  association 
virtually  became  extinct.  When  the  L.  I.  Historical  Society 
was  formed,  in  1863,  through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  oflScers 
of  this  society,  who  represented  the  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  old  City  Library,  the  books  belonging  to  the  latter  society 
were  exhumed  from  the  dust  under  which  they  had  been  so 
long  hidden,  and  were  divided  between  the  Apprentices' 
Library  and  the  L.  I.  Historical  Society,  each  association 
taking  what  was  best  suited  to  its  respective  uses. 

Garfield  Building  Law  Library. — In  a  handsome,  com- 
ri4Q(}ious,  and  elegantly  furnished  roomofl  i/he  top  floor  Qf  the 
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"  Garfield  Building,"  is  a  law  library,  provided  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Low,  for  the  use  of  the  many  lawyers  who  occupy  this 
building,  of  which  he  is  the  owner.  It  is  admirably  arranged 
and  kept,  and  comprises  a  sufficiently  large  and  well  chosen 
collection  of  legal  works  of  reference,  to  enable  a  lawyer  to 
construct,  by  its  aid,  a  very  good  brief. 

The  Law  Library  in  Brooklyn  originated  in  a  subscription 
of  $1,850  by  twenty-four  practitioners  at  law,  residents  of 
Kings  county,  who  associated  and  incorporated  themselves 
January  8,  1850,  under  the  general  act  of  1796,  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof.  The  qualification  of  membership  was 
ownership  of  one  or  more  shares  of  |50  each,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  dues  of  |10  each.  In  1863,  the  Legislature 
organized  a  Law  Library  of  the  Second  Judicial  District,  and 
appropriated  $5,000  to  the  use  of  the  Law  Library  of  Brook- 
lyn, to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  of  which  they 
should  have  the  custody.  The  money  thus  received  from 
the  State  was  carefully  expended,  and  a  valuable  library 
formed,  which  is  now  kept  in  the  County  Court-House,  and  is 
open  for  the  general  use  of  the  profession. 


The  Brooklyn  Library.*  {The.  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion.)—As  early  as  October,  1857,  the  subject  of  organizing  a 
new  library  association,  to  be  controlled  and  managed  by  the 
young  men  of  Brooklyn,  was  discussed  in  private  by  two 
friends  of  the  enterprise  (Lewis  Roberts  and  James  P.  Wal- 
lace); and  at  their  personal  solicitation  about  twenty  gentle- 
men met  at  the  Atheneeum,  November  19,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  more  formal  action  on  the  subject.  Among  these  twenty, 
besides  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Wallace,  were:  W.  W.  Tufts, 
A.  E.  Orr,  John  S.  Ward,  Charles  A.  Silliman,  Charles  Con- 
dit,  H.  P.  Journeay,  R.  W.  Ropes,  Sidney  Sanderson,  Charles 
A.  Townsend,  Dr.  A.  Cook  Hull.  Under  their  action,  a  call 
was  signed  by  about  600  citizens,  and  a  public  meeting  held 
November  30.  Some  $13,000  was  pledged  by  those  present;  a 
constitution  adopted,  and  a  meeting  held  on  December  17,  at 
which  826  subscribers  and  $8,865  receipts  were  announced. 
On  the  23d,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Lewis  Roberts, 

*  For  an  extremely  interesting  and  detailed  history  of  the  library, 
see  that  prepared  by  James  P.  Wallace,  Esq.,  and  published  in  the 

Brooklyn  Eagle,  March  29,  lS8i. 
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Pres.;  Henry  Hill,  Vice-Pres.;  Charles  S.  Farley,  Cor.  Sec; 
Henry  P.  Journeay,  Treas.  The  new  association  was  given 
rent  free  for  five  years,  the  ample  accommodations  in  the 
Athenaeum,  and  the  use  of  the  4,000  volumes  in  the  library. 
The  rooms  were  opened  May  7,  1858,  and  a  public  meeting 
held  to  celebrate  the  event,  at  which  more  than  |3,000  were 
subscribed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  association  had 
1,511  members.  The  4,000  volumes  in  the  library  at  the  open- 
ing increased  to  11,400.  A  handsome  gain  to  the  association 
was  yielded  by  a  course  of  lectures  by  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin  and  Hon. 
George  W.  Curtis.  Classes  in  French,  German  and  Spanish 
languages  and  in  book-keeping  were  organized,  and  steps 
taken  to  make  the  rooms  head-quarters  for  the  exhibition  of 
fine  arts.  Mr.  Wallace  visited  most  of  the  Brooklyn  studios, 
and  secured  a  meeting  of  artists,  at  which  he  explained  the 
proposed  plan,  and  obtained  their  approval.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  first  Art  Reception  in  Brooklyn  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  library,  and  from  that  has  grown  our  Brooklyn 
Art  Association.  This  much  prominence  is  given  to  the 
origin  and  first  year  of  the  library,  because  it  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  has  followed;  and  because  it  will  aid  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  some  who  were  active  in  building  that 
foundation.  It  would  be  grateful  to  name  them  all,  but  that 
would  exceed  our  limits. 

The  institution  was    incorporated    March  15,   1859.     Mr. 
Franklin  Woodruff  became  president  in  March,  1864,  and  by 
annual  re-elections  held  the  office  until  March,  1869.     He 
was  supported  by  an  able  board,  and  under  its  administration 
the  greatest  advance  of  the  library  was  accomplished.    In 
the  spring  of  1864,  ground  was  purchased  on  Montague  st., 
for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  library  building.    By  unre- 
mitting efforts,  and  the  munificent  aid  of  Messrs.  S.  B.  Chit- 
tenden, J.  H.  Frothingham,  Franklin  Woodruff,  A.  A.  Low, 
and  H.  B.  Claflin,  the  necessary  $125,000  was  secured,  and 
a  new  charter  granted,  with  a  permanent  board  of  trustees. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  October  37, 1867, 
and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1869,  the  building  was  opened 
by  a  public  reception.     It  is  the  work  of  Peter  B.  Wight, 
architect,  and  is  both  elegant  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
The  library  now  contains  80,000  volumes,  besides  a  large 
collection  of  pamplets.    After  the  building  was  finished, 
$50,000  was  raised,  of  which  $30,000  was  given  by  the  Hon. 
S.  B.  Chittenden,  to  be  spent  in  purchasing  books.    In  five 
years  the  library  increased  from  31,000  volumes  to  53,000, 
and  the  title  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  The  Brooklyn 
Library,  significant  of  the  growth  and  general  scope  of  the 
library,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  8.  B.  Noyes  has  been  the  intelligent  and  faith- 
ful librarian  from  the  beginning,  except  from  1866  to  1869. 
The  catalogue  which  he  compiled  was  very  nearly  perfect, 
has  a  wide  reputation  for  thoroughness,  and  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  capacity,  discrimination  and  untiring 
industry  of  its  author;  and  its  fullness  of  detail,  its  clear  and 
comprehensive  arrangement,  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  such  a  work  evinced  by  its  every  page, 
continue  to  call  forth  the  most  flattering  encomiums  from 
critics  qualified  to  estimate  and  appreciate  its  excellence. 
The  library  has  been  enabled  to  remove  all  indebtedness  from 
its  property.  It  has  a  circulation  of  over  100,000  volumes 
annuaUy.  The  Officers  for  1883-'4,  are:  William  A.  White, 
Pres.;  Alfred  C.  Barnes,  Vice-Pres.;  Charles  F.  Adams,  Cor. 
Sec;  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Jr.,  Rec.  Sec;  James  L.  Morgan,  Jr., 
Treas. 

Previous  Presidents.— Lewis  Robex-ts,  Lebbeus  Chapman, 
Jr.,  James  H.   Frothingham,   James  Thorne,   Adrian  Van 


Sinderen,  Franklin  Woodruff,  John  R.  Kennady,  George  L. 
Nichols,  and  William  B.  Kendall. 

The  Long  Island  Historical  Society  has  already  received 
full  mention,  on  page  40,  in  connection  with  the  general 
history  of  the  Island  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

We  present,  on  the  opposite  page,  a  view  of  its  building, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  architectural  orna- 
ments of  the  city. 

The  Mechanics'  Free  Reading-Room,  No.  15  Hicks  street, 
is  a  department  of  the  Bethel  Mission,  which  has  been  under 
the  care  of  Plymouth  Church  since  June  1,  1866.  It  occupies 
spacious  rooms  in  the  new  building,  and  owns  an  excellent  li- 
brary of  3,000  volumes,  and  a  reading-room  furnished  with  the 
leading  papers  and  magazines  of  the  day.  This  reading-room  is 
open  every  evening,  except  Sunday;  popular  lectures  and  con- 
certs, largely  attended,  are  given  during  the  winter  months, 
the  success  of  which,  together  with  the  number  who  frequent 
the  rooms  daily,  testify  to  the  usefulness  of  the  institution. 
G.  M.  Dewes  is  Superintendent  for  1883-'4;  E.  S.  Wright  and 
R.  S.  Bussing,  Asst.  Supts. 

Brooklyn  Library  Association  of  the  Eastern  District. — ^A 
library  was  collected  in  the  then  village  of  Williamsburgh, 
in  1839;  lectures  delivered  by  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Hon. 
James  Humphrey  and  others;  but,  after  a  career  of  limited 
usefulness,  it  ceased  to  exist.  A  few  years  later  the  Wil- 
liamsburgh Lyceum  was  formed,  and  did  some  good  work  in 
itsday.  In  1854  a  Young  Men's  Literary  Association  tarm^&A 
lectures  for  two  years,  but  had  no  library.  Then,  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  gained  possession  of  the  library 
of  the  defunct  Lyceum,  and  presented  a  good  series  of  lec- 
tures, among  which  appeared  Thackeray  and  Edward  Everett; 
but  the  enterprise  was  not  more  successful  than  its  predeces- 
sors. In  1859  a  more  extended  effort  was  made  to  establish  a 
Library  Association,  and  the  subscription  list  was  headed  by 
Noah  Waterbury,  with  $3,000,  on  condition  of  $10,000  being 
raised.  This,  too,  failed.  In  1864,  however,  success  crowned 
the  persistent  efforts  of  "  the  faithful  few,"  and  this  associa- 
tion was  organized  January  9th,  1865,  and  incorporated  April 
8d,  1865;  its  rooms  opened  to  members  and  the  public.  May 
15th,  1865.  In  1865  a  library  building  was  purchased  and  fur- 
nished, and  by  1870  there  were  937  members,  8,000  volumes, 
and  a  circulation  of  80,536  volumes,  with  reading  and  chess 
rooms,  lecture  and  language  classes,  and  a  Debating  Associa- 
tion in  full  operation.  Sylvester  M.  Beard  was  President ; 
Alfred  S.  Collins  and  G.  W.  Frost,  Librarians. 

The  present  Eastern  District  Library  is  a  consolidation 
of  eight  district  libraries,  which  were  organized  under  the 
law  of  1838.  It  is  a  free  library,  open  to  the  general  public 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week,  from  4  to  9  o'clock 
P.  M.,  on  Wednesday  for  girls,  and  on  Saturday  for  boys, 
from  4  to  6  o'clock  P.  M.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
resident  in  the  Eastern  District  of  the  city;  which  committee, 
at  the  time  of  opening,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Jonathan  S. 
Burr,  Daniel  L.  Northrup,  Thomas  W.  Field,  Daniel  D. 
Winant,  James  Hall,  James  Murphy,  Daniel  Maujer,  Corne- 
lius H.  Schapps,  Henry  G.  Burnham,  John  R.  Jurgens,  Sam- 
uel M.  Meeker,  Roswell  C.  Brainard. 

It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  February,  1866,  and,  during 
the  eighteen  yeai'S  it  has  been  in  operation,  the  number  of 
books  loaned  average  over  18,000  volumes  per  year.  It  started 
with  7,200  volumes.  It  now  has  17,000.  Samuel  S.  Martin, 
Librarian. 


LITERARY    ASSOCIATIONS. 
The  Hamilton  Literary  Association.— On  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, 1830,  a  few  young  men  of  the  then  village  of  Brook- 
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lyn  met  in  the  school-room  of  Mr.  Theodore  Eames,  deter- 
nuned  to  form  a  literary  society.  A  constitution  was  prepared 
by  Henry  C.  Murphy,  and  a  society  was  duly  organized  and 
named,  November  29th,  1830,  "The  Young  Men's  Literary  As- 
sociation of  Brooklyn."  In  October,  1831,  the  name  was  altered 
to  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association,  and  Henry  0.  Murphy 
was  chosen  its  first  president.    Among  its  original  members 
were  Edgar  J.  Bartow,  George  "W.  Dow,  Horace  H.  Dow, 
Josiah  C.  Dow,   Eichard  W.  Dow,  John  Tasker  Howard, 
Joseph  Howard,  John  Jewett,  Jr.,  "William  Jones,  Jr.,  Thos. 
G.  King,  Abiel  A.  Low,  Seth  H.  Low,  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
Israel  Ward  Raymond,  John  H.  Eaymond,  Francis  P.  San- 
ford,  D.  N.  Schoonmaker,  Elias  R.  Stoddard,  Henry  Silliman, 
Joshua  M.  Van  Cott,  Alden  J.  Spooner,  and  Robert  Tucker. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  1842,  the  association  was  incorporated, 
Gabriel  Furman,  the  first  historian  of  Brooklyn,  then  in  the 
Senate,  cheerfully  aiding  the  project.     The  act  of  incorpora- 
tion stated  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  be  the  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  reading-room,  literary  and  scientific 
lectures,  debating  exercises,  and  of  employing  such  other 
means  as  may  be  suitable  for  promoting  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvement,  etc.    Notwithstanding  this  ample  scope 
of  powers,  the  association  limited  itself  to  the  special  purpose 
w  a  debating  society;  yet  it  had  some  influence  in  planting 
many  of  the  distinctively  literary  institutions  which  have 


arisen  in  our  midst.  It  originated  the  first  course  of  volunteer 
lectures,  and  from  it,  also,  sprung  the  BrooTdyn  Jjyceum  (since 
the  Brooklyn  Institute).  In  its  rooms,  the  best  spirits  of  our 
city  in  literature  and  science  have  found  the  most  congenial 
associates  and  the  best  means  and  stimulus  of  improvement. 
The  association  had  rooms  in  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum  for  sev- 
eral years,  then  moved  to  the  Brooklyn  Athenseum  buUding, 
on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Atlantic  streets,  and  afterward 
to  rooms  in  the  Hamilton  buildings,  on  the  corner  of  Court 
and  Joralemon  streets,  erected  by  one  of  its  most  honored 
alumni,  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  who  has  placed  the  name  of  Ham- 
ilton Buildings  upon  its  front,  as  well  from  cherished  associa- 
tions with  the  society  as  from  sentiments  of  honor  to  an  il- 
lustrious national  character.  After  an  existence  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  the  Literary  Association  was  in  1883  merged 
into  the  Hamilton  Club. 

Franklin  Literary  Society. — At  a  social  gathering  in  the 
autumn  of  1864,  of  a  few  young  men  of  Brooklyn,  a  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  an  organization  be  effected  for  more  fre- 
quent meetings  with  a  view  to  mutual,  social  and  intellectual 
advantage.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  held  Oct.  19th, 
1864,  at  the  house  of  W.  H.  Spencer,  No.  151  Montague  street, 
a  debating  society  was  org.,  with  James  H.  Lightbody  as 
President,  under  the  name  of  the  Franklin  Club.  This  name 
was  changed  the  following  year  to  its  present  form.    At  this 
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first  meeting  there  were  present:  James  H.  Lightbody,  D. 
Webster  Tallmadge,  William  H.  Spencer,  George  J.  Laigh- 
ton,  Rufus  W.  Powell,  Ardon  K.  Powell,  Charles  E.  Tall- 
madge, John  B.  Ketcham,  and  Richard  D.  Jaques,  most  of 
whom  still  remain  members  of  the  Society,  either  upon  the 
active  or  honorary  lists. 

During  its  early  years,  the  society  held  its  meetings  in  the 
school-room  of  Rev.  L.  W.  Hart,  in  Joralemon  street;  subse- 
quently in  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  For  the  next  eleven 
years  the  society  met  in  the  building  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany, comer  of  Montague  and  Clinton  streets.  Since  October 
1st,  1883,  its  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  rooms  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association,  No.  44  Court 
street,  corner  of  Joralemon. 

Ex-Presidents :  James  H.  Lightbody,  Jacob  L.  Downing, 
D.  Webster  TaUmadge,  Henry  Chapin,  Jr.,  Sherwood  B.  Fer- 
ris, Herman  H.  Shook,  John  A.  Quintard,  Francis  M.  Edger- 
ton,  William  H.  Spencer,  William  H.  WiUiams,  Charles  W. 
Hallock,  Samuel  B.  Duryea,  Cornelius  S.  Van  Wagoner,  John 
R.  Anderson,  John  A.  Wright,  Alvan  Tenney,  Milton  B. 
Clapp,  Henderson  Benedict,  Henry  N.  Gassaway,  John  R. 
Kuhn,  Conrad  C.  Stutts,  George  H.  Murphy,  Selah  Youngs, 
Jr.,  John  T.  Barnard,  Henry  Chapin,  Jr.,  Daniel  Alexander, 
William  R.  Castle,  Robert  M.  Nesbitt,  Edward  W.  Searing, 
Charles  N.  Chad  wick,  David  A.  Boody,  Arthur  Murphy,  Jr., 
Peter  J.  Kelly,  George  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  George  G.  Dutcher, 
Amos  G.  Sullivan,  Albert  P.WoodrufE,  Oliver  J.  Wells,  Fred- 
erick C.  Dexter,  George  E.Waldo,  Joseph  M.  Pearsall,  Robert 
M.  Nesbitt;  present  Officers,  1883-1884:  Herbert  W.  Groser, 
Pres.;  Frederick  S.  Burnham,  Vice-Pres.;  Arthur  B.  Risley, 
Second  Vice-Pres.;  Joseph  M.  Pearsall,  Cor.  Sec'y;  Robert  M. 
Nesbitt,  Bee.  Seo'y.  Soard  of  Trustees :  George  H.  Murphy, 
Chairman;  Joseph  M.  Pearsall,  Sec'y;  Edward  Carroll,  Jr.,' 
Treas.;  Frederick  C.  Dexter,  John  B.  O'Donohue.  Auditing 
Committee:  G.  H.  Murphy,  J.  M.  Pearsall. 

Everett  Literary  Association,  org.  during  the  summer  of 
1873,  by  eight  gentlemen.  Meetings  were  held  at  the  residence 
of  members,  and  were  devoted  to  intellectual  development. 
First  Officers  were:  C.  A.  Cook.W.  H.  Hasey,  Jno.  H.  Has- 
kell, C.  D.  Rowe  and  Geo.  S.  Jellerson.  In  May,  1873,  the 
Society  secured  rooms  in  the  hall,  corner  Fulton  and  Bedford 
aves.,  where  it  first  came  prominently  into  notice  through  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  several  well-known  men, 
Mark  Twain  and  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu,  being  among  the  num- 
ber. 

In  1875,  the  Association  began  the  publication  of  the 
Everett  Literary  Journal,  under  the  editorship  of  Ringgold 
McCay,  author  of  "Geraldine,"  "The  Magnet,"  and  other 
works  of  local  fame.  This  journal  is  a  monthly  magazine, 
published  exclusively  for  the  use  of  members.  In  1876,  the 
association  was  incorporated,  since  which  time  it  has  grown 
steadily  in  numbers  and  usefubiess,  and  at  present  is  seriously 
contemplating  the  advisability  of  moving  from  present  quar- 
ters in  the  Hamilton  building,  to  larger  and  more  convenient 
club  accommodations  in  the  Hill  vicinity.  Present  Officers 
are:  Herman  F.  Koepke,  Samuel  Walker,  Phillip  Comstock, 
Dexter  Hiscox;  Evan  J.  Rustin  and  Oliver  E.  Stanton,  Edi- 
tors. 

Polytechnic  Debating  Society,  org.  at  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Dec,  1875,  for  social  and  intellectual  advantages,  by 
seven  members.  Present  membership,  41.  First  Officers: 
J.  L.  Laidlaw,  Pres.;  Wm.  A.  Heydecker,  Sec'y;  Edward  S. 
Field,  Treas.  Several  professors  and  instructors  of  the  Poly- 
technic are  members,  though  the  society  has  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Institute  for  several  years.  Present  Officers: 
Horace  M.  Gulick,  Pres.;  Edwd.  S.  Field,  Vice-Pres.;  Chas. 
H.  Genung,  Sec.;  John  L.  Laidlaw,  Treas. 


The  Bryant  Literary  Society.— On  the  3d  of  Nov.,  1878,  a 
notice  was  read  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  then  on  Prospect  Place,  requesting  all  interested  in 
the  formation  of  a  literary  society,  to  meet  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  B.  S.  Barrett  on  the  following  evening.  The  f oUowing- 
uamed  gentlemen,  J.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Esq.,  D.  G.  Bushnell, 
Walter  L.  Burckett  and  B.  S.  Barrett,  subsequently  organized 
the  society,  which  continued  steadUy  to  prosper  until  its 
present  membership  numbers  S06,  and  its  regular  fortnightly 
meetings  are  attended  by  an  audience  varying  from  three  to 
eight  hundred  people.  Mrsi  Officers:  B.  S.  Barrett,  Pres.; 
D.  A.  Boody,  Vice-Pres.;  Walter  L.  Burckett,  Sec'y;  D.  G. 
Bushnell,  Treas.;  Rev.  T.  A.  Nelson,  J.  Bruce  Lindsay,  W. 
P.  Millar,  Exec.  Com. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  the  Society  met 
at  the  residences  of  its  members;  and  at  the  end  of  its  first 
season,  the  membership  had  increased  to  some  sixty  or 
seventy.  The  Chapel  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
St.  John's  Place  and  Seventh  avenue,  where  the  meetings  are 
usually  held,  is  almost  invariably  "crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  by  members  and  their  friends. 

Although  the  Society  was  organized  by,  and  at  first  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Memorial  Church,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  sectarian  association,  but  comprises  among  its  membership 
persons  of  various  creeds,  and  some  who  are  not  identified 
with  any  church  whatever. 

It  was  originally  composed  exclusively  of  gentlemen,  but 
as  its  sphere  of  interest  and  usefulness  broadened,  ladies  were 
admitted  to  full  membership,  and  assigned  active  work  in  the 
preparation  and  reading  of  articles,  selections,  etc.,  and  also 
in  the  musical  parts  of  the  exercises,  in  which  several  capaci- 
ties they  have  proved  to  be  a  most  desirable  and  welcome  ac- 
cession to  its  numbers.    Present  membership,  about  235. 

Officers  (1884):  Ithamar  Du  Bois,  Pres.;  D.  P.  Templeton, 
Vice-Pres.;  B.  S.  Barrett,  Rec.  Sec'y;  James  M.  Dewar,  Cor. 
Sec'y;  W.  L.  Burckett,  Treas. 

Tupper  Literary  Society,  org.  Nov.  5,  1880,  at  the  residence 
of  Wm.  V.  Tupper,  171  Clinton  street,  for  social  and  mental 
culture,  with  8  members.  Present  membership,  54.  First 
Officers:  J.  Henry  Rieger,  Pres.;  John  0.  Zahrt,  Vice-Pres.; 
Walter  E.  Meyer,  Sec'y  and  Treas.;  John  A.  Jochum,Wm.  H. 
Dill,  Trustees.  Present  Officers:  James  Arnold,  Pres.;  Wal- 
ter V.  Odell,  Vice-Pres.;  Wm.  H.  DUl,  Sec'y  and  TYeas.;  Al- 
bert Edwards,  C.  R.  Bigelow,  Trustees. 

The  Philomathean  Society,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  literary  societies  in  Brooklyn,  is  located  in  the 
Hamilton  Building,  corner  Com-t  and  Joralemon  streets.  It 
was  organized  with  twenty  young  men,  March  81st,  1880,  at 
No.  166  State  street,  with  the  following  first  board  of  offi- 
cers: Dr.  Wm.  M.  Hutchinson,  Pres.;  Thos.  E.  Cross- 
man,  Vice-Pres.;  E.  F.  Mac  Phail  and  Geo.  Preston,  Sec'ys; 
H.  W.  Linker,  Treas.;  Wm.  J.  Boars,  Chairman;  Fi-ed  L. 
Colver,  F.  R.  McDermott,  and  H.  J.  Gabel,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  objects  of  the  society  ai-e  the  improvement  in 
literary  matters,  and  the  cultivation  of  fraternal  relations, 
and  it  is  not  identified  or  connected  with  any  religious  sect, 
social  body  or  political  party;  and  is  purely  literary  in  its 
character.  This  society  is  unincorporated.  For  several  years 
its  meetings  were  held  in  the  Bethel  Church  building  of  Ply- 
mouth Church,  where  the  society  grew  in  membership  and 
prospered;  and  in  the  spring  of  1883,  moved  to  its  present 
handsomely  furnished  quarters.  One  of  the  most  important 
assistants  to  the  society's  growth  is  the  Philomathean  Review, 
a  monthly  magazine,  published  regularly  since  April,  1881. 
It  was  started  (and  for  a  year)  under  the  editorship  of  E.  F. 
MacPhail,  assisted  by  Fred  L.  Colver;  but,  since  June,  1883, 
Mr.  Colver  has  been  the  editor,  and  from  May,  1883,  the  pro- 
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prietor  as  well.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Brownell  andWm.  G.  Bowdoin 
are  its  associate  editors.  From  a  small  beginning  the  Review 
has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  society,  and  now  reaches 
far  beyond  the  circle  of  its  membership  and  friends.  Present 
membership  of  the  society  is  about  50,  besides  many  promi- 
nent citizens,  who  are  honorary  members.  Present  Officers: 
Thos.  E.  Grossman,  Pres.;  Wm.  G.  Bowdoin,  Vice-Pres.;  John 
J.  Grace,  Sec'y  and  Clerk;  Wm.  H.  Carter,  Treas.;  Fred  D. 
Youngs,  Marshal,  Fred  W.  Farnell,  Librarian;  Executive 
Committee:  F.  "W.  Barnaby  (Chairman),  Fred  L.  Colver,  Edw. 
W.  Bok,  Edw.  V.  Howard  and  E.  E.  Malmar.  A  large 
number  of  lectures  and  entertainments  have  been  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society,  which,  also,  has  a  small  but  well 
selected  library. 

Of  the  many  literary  associations,  debating  clubs,  musical, 
social  and  literary  associations,  which  have  "  had  their  day" 
in  Brooklyn,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  very  complete,  or,  in- 
deed, a  sufficiently  interesting  history. 

Among  those  of  which  but  a  memory  remains,  we  may  men- 
tion The  Kings  Co.  Lodge  Library  Association  of  Williams- 
burgh,  incorporated  1847;  the'FranMin  Debating  Association, 
organized  1852;  the  Eecleston  Literary  Association,  oganized 
1854;  the  Columbia  lAterary  Association,  organized  1855;  the 
St.  Charles  Institute,  1854;  and  numerous  others,  some  of 
which  have  been  connected  with  certain  churches,  institu- 
tions, schools  and  benevolent  enterprises,  etc. 


SCIENTIFIC   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society  was  organized  in 
April,  1873.  The  present  membership  is  40.  This  society 
possess  a  fine  collection  of  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  and 
a  valuable  library  of  entomological  literature.  The  society 
began  the  publication  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn  Ento- 
mological Society,  in  May,  1878,  a  periodical  which  stands 
second  to  none  in  the  esteem  of  entomologists  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  Officers  for  1883^'4  are  :  Eev.  G«o. 
D.  Hulst,  Pres.;  Edw.  L.  Graef,  Vice-Pres.;  Chas.  Fuchs, 
Treas.;  August  Fuchs,  Sec.;  F.  G.  Schaupp,  Cor.  Sec;  Jno.  B. 
Smith,  Librarian;  the  last  two  gentlemen  are  also  the  editors 
of  the  Bulletin. 

The  Brooklyn  Microscopical  Club. — This  association  was 
organized  Feb.  10th,  1881,  for  the  purpose  of  advancement  in 
microscopical  studies  upon  the  conversational  plan.  Some  of 
the  members  possess  instmments  noted  for  definition  and 
power,  which  are  exhibited  at  their  meetings.  Many  of  the 
members  have  become  experts  at  mounting  objects,  and,  by 
this  means  and  exchanges,  have  become  possessed  of  valuable 
cabinets  in  histology,  entomology,  lithologyandthe  diatoma- 
ceae.  There  are  about  50  members.  Meetings  on  the  first  and 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  members'  residences.  Mr.  G. 
D.  Hiscox,  435  Greene  ave.,  Sec'y. 

The  American  Astronomical  Society.— This  society  was 
organized  Jan.,  1883,  for  the  purpose  of  advancement  in  as- 
tronomical studies,  and  the  discussion  of  kindred  subjects. 
It  has  a  well  represented  local  membership;  and  correspond- 
ing members  among  the  leading  astronomers  of  the  IT. 
S.  Their  ultimate  object  is  the  erection  of  a  public  observa- 
tory in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Many  of  the  members  possess 
flue  telescopes.  The  President,  Mr.  S.  V.  White,  has  the 
largest  private  telescope  in  the  U.  S.,  a  12-inch  glass  by  the 
Clarkes,  equatoriaUy  mounted  under  a  substantial  dome. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Parkhurst,  has  a  battery  of  3  telescopes 
mounted  upon  one  equatorial  movement,  the  largest  of  which 
is  a  9-iQch  glass  by  Fitz. 

W.  T.  Gregg,  has  a  6-incb  glass,  mounted  equatoriaUy  under 
a  dome, 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ferris,  of  Flatbush,  has  a  5-inch  glass,  also 
under  a  dome. 

The  Packer  Institute  has  a  fine  telescope  with  6-inch  glass 
by  Fitz,  also  under  a  dome. 

Prof.  Chas.  E.  West,  has  a  fine  6i-inch  glass  by  Byrne. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Serviss,  possesses  a  fine  equatorial  of  3|  aperture 
by  Byrne. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Hiscox,  has  a  Newtonian  reflector  of  10-inch 
aperture,  and  a  3-inch  comet  seeker. 

The  society  meets  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  Packer 
Institute,  the  first  Monday  evening  of  each  month.  S.  V. 
White,  Pres.;  W.  T.  Gregg,  Vice-Pres.;  G.  P.  Serviss,  Sec'y. 


CLUBS. 


The  Excelsior  Club  was  org.  December  8th,  1854,  for  the 
promotion  of  social  intercourse  among  its  members,  who 
numbered  originally  18.  The  club  was  incorp.  in  1874,  under 
the  State  Laws  of  1865.  The  present  membership  is  220;  the 
present  Officers:  Chas.  W.  West,  Pres.;  Thos.  G.  Wells,  Vice- 
Pres.;  H.  C.  Richardson,  Cor.  Sec;  H.  W.  Cowing,  Bee  Sec; 
John  D.  Barnes,  Treas.  This  club  has  fitted  up,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  its  members,  the  dwelling  house  on  the 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Livingston  streets,  a  property  which  it 
has  owned  for  five  years.  This  organization  is  purely  social, 
its  members  being  young  gentlemen  of  assured  social  posi- 
tion. 

The  Brooklyn  Club  was  organized  through  the  efforts  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  Cooke  Hull,  and  incorporated  April  24th,  1865. 
First  Directors  were:  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Pres.;  Henry  C. 
Mui-phy,  Henry  Sanger,  John  Simpkins,  Robert  J.  Hunter, 
William  M.  Vail,  M.  Firman  Hunt,  George  L.  Kent,  A.  Cooke 
Hull,  Franklin  Woodruff,  William  B.  Kendall,  Henry  R. 
Pierson,  William  Kent,  James  Humphrey,  Ethelbert  S.  Mills, 
William  H.  Wallace,  George  W.  Parsons,  Samuel  McLean, 
Luther  B.  Wiman,  Charles  J.  Lowrey. 

The  original  membership  was  83;  the  first  Officers  being 
H.  E.  Pierrepont,  Pres.;  Geo.  W.  Parsons,  Vice-Pres.;  A.  C. 
Hull,  Treas.;  and  W.  B.  Kendall,  Sec 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  promote  social  intercourse 
among  its  members,  and  to  provide  a  pleasant  resort  for 
them,  where  entertainment  can  be  furnished,  without  gam- 
bling. The  membership  limit  of  three  hundred  has  long 
since  been  reached.  The  club  occupies  the  house  formerly 
known  as  the  "Greenleaf  School,"  on  the  corner  of  Clinton 
and  Pierrepont  streets,  which  has  been  very  artistically  reno- 
vated, and  where  may  be  found  every  convenience  suggested 
by  the  most  exacting  club  men.  Present  Officers:  Benj.  D. 
Silliman,  Pres.;  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  yice-Pre.'.;  Henry  E.  Dodge, 
Treas.;  Geo.  B.  Abbott,  Sec.  Receptions  are  held  at  the  club 
House  on  the  last  Saturday  evening  of  each  month. 

The  Kings  County  Club  is  essentially  a  political  organiza- 
tion, although  neither  in  its  constitution  or  by-laws  is  any 
political  allusion  made.  It  originated  within  the  Republican 
party  in  Brooklyn  in  1872,  and  was  fully  organized  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  There  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  un- 
written law  that  none  but  Republicans  should  become  mem- 
bers; this  law  has  been  respected.  The  rooms  of  the  club 
have  always  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  City  Hall 
Square,  and  have  been  at  all  times  generously  open  in  the 
service  of  the  party,  though  the  club  meetings  are  uniformly 
private.  The  membership  was  over  two  hundred,  prominent 
not  alone  in  politics,  but  in  everything  pertaining  to  public 
welfare  and  social  improvement.  The  first  Officers  were  : 
A  J  Perry,  Pres.;  R.  D.  Benedict,  Vice-Pres.;  Lorin  Palmer, 
Treas.;  andB.  B.  Tower,  Sec.  In  1881  the  club  began  to  show 
signs  of  financial  weakness;  tlie  rooms  at  that  time  were  at 
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150  Pierrepont  street,  elegantly  appointed  and  luxuriously 
furnished;  too  much  money  had  been  spent  to  secure  these 
sun-oundings,  and  the  recent  campaign  had  been  very  expen- 
sive; the  Eepublican  State  Committee  thought  it  advisable  at 
this  time  to  overtake  the  property,  and  the  Kings  County 
Club  was  thus  quietly  though  permanently  dissolved. 

The  Clinton  Club  was  organized  in  1874,  at  the  rooms 
which  it  occupied  until  1879,  on  Clinton  avenue,  near  De 
Kalb,  when  larger  and  more  commodious  quarters  were  se- 
cured at  the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Vanderbilt  avenues, 
which  the  club  occupied  until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  consent 
of  the  members  April  5,  1883.  This  organization  was  purely 
social;  the  void  caused  by  its  dissolution  is  felt  very  keenly  in 
the  social  circles  of  Brooklyn,  more  especially,  perhaps,  on 
"TheHiU." 

The  Hamilton  Club  was,  in  a  measure,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Hamilton  Literary  Association,  which  has  existed  more  than 
fifty  years.  Its  library  and  pictures  are  now  in  possession  of 
the  Club.  After  a  long  and  honorable  career,  the  Hamilton 
Literary  Association  seemed  to  be  waning  somewhat  in  its 
prosperity ;  many  of  its  members  desired  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion more  social  in  its  nature,  with  some  of  the  features  which 
appertain  to  club  life.  Accordingly,  a  club  was  organized, 
in  May,  1883,  comprising  many  members  of  the  old  organiza- 
tion, and  retaining  its  library  and  pictures  with  the  name, 
the  Hamilton  Club.  It  was  organized  under  the  general  act 
of  1875,  and  was  formed  for  literary,  artistic,  econolnic  and 
social  purposes.  The  corporators  were  as  follows  :  Samuel 
McLean,  David  H.  Cochran,  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott,  Joseph 
Brown,  John  Winslow,  Charles  Storrs,  Thomas  H.  Rodman, 
Nelson  G-.  Carmen,  Jr.,  John  F.  Prager,  John  D.  Pray, 
Thomas  S.  Moore,  William  H.  "Wallace,  John  Notman, 
Brian  H.  Smith,  J.  Spencer  Turner,  Joseph  Yeoman,  and 
James  McKeen.  The  ^rsi  Officers  were  :  Samuel  McLean, 
Pres.;  A.  A.  Abbott,  Sec;  D.  H.  Coctiran,  Vioe-Pres.;  Tasker 
H.  Marvin,  Treas. 

The  pj-esenf  Officers  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of 
Secretary,  James  McKeen  having  been  elected  for  1884.  The 
membership  has  increased  from  100  to  320.  The  Club 
rented  temporarily  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Sum- 
ner, on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Joralemon  streets,  which 
it  will  use  as  a  Club  House  until  the  completion  of  its  per- 
manent building  (already  commenced),  on  the  corner  of 
Clinton  and  Remsen  streets. 

The  Lincoln  Club  was  organized  in  April,  1878,  at  the  res- 
idence of  Thomas  J.  Evans,  and  was  incorporated  Nov.  19th, 
1879.  First  Officers  :  John  M.  Pratt,  Pres.;  E.  R.  Kennedy, 
Vice-Pres.;  Thos.  J.  Evans,  See.;  "Wm.  Ray,  Treas.  "The 
primary  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  discountenance 
and  rebuke,  by  moral  and  social  influences,  all  disloyalty  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  preserve  its  just  prerogatives, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve,  without  infringement,  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States,  and  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the 
citizen."  The  secondary  object  of  the  Club  is  sociability. 
The  buildings,  situated  at  65  and  67  Putnam  ave.,  which  are 
used  for  club  purposes,  belong  to  the  Club,  are  very  elegantly 
furnished,  and  possess  every  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
present  membership  is  200.  Officers  :  Henry  S.  Germond, 
Pres.;  James  H.  Pratt,  Vice-Pres.;  Chas.  K.  Wallace,  Sec; 
Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Treas.  While  this  club  still  reserves 
the  right  in  an  emergency  to  declare  its  Republican  prin- 
ciples, yet  in  municipal  matters,  it  proposes  rather  to  en- 
large the  social  than  the  political  features. 

The  Oxford  Club  was  org.  in  1880,  and  was  incorporated 
June  26th  of  that  year,  with  40  members,  and  the  following 
Officers  :  Alfred  C.  Barnes,  Pres.;  Jno.  A.  Nichols,  Vice- 
Pres.;  James  Mitchell,  Treas.;  Henry  T.  Richardson,  Sec 


The  present  Officers  are  the  same,  with  one  exception; 
H.  H.  Watson  is  the  present  Secretary.  The  building  occu- 
pied by  the  Club,  is  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  avenue  and 
Oxford  street,  and  was  purchased  from  John  D.  Norris  for 
$45,000.  The  Club  has  since  acquired  an  adjoining  lot  upon 
which  it  purposes  building  extensive  additions.  While  the 
Oxford  is  essentially  a  social  club,  it  is  distinguished  for  its 
literary  and  scientific  character.  On  the  third  Saturday  even- 
ing of  each  naonth,  a  literary  or  musical  entertainment  is  en- 
joyed by  the  members  and  their  invited  guests.  A  Ladies' 
Reception  is  given  annually,  and  complimentary  dinners  to 
distinguished  men  are  of  common  occurrence.  Present 
membership  is  275. 

Paul  Morphy  Chess  Club,  org.  1880,  for  mstruction  and 
recreation  in  the  game  of  chess,  with  seven  members; 
Present  membership,  fifty.  James  T.  Burdick,  M.  D.,  Pres.; 
Walter  Edmistone,  Sec;  W.  W.  Silver,  Vice-Pres.;  Prof.  J. 

C.  Ryan,  Treas. 

The  Carleton  Club  was  organized  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1881,  with  the  following  gentlemen  as  Directors:  George  D. 
Mackay,  J.  H.  Lyles,  F.  A.  Parsons,  W.  J.  D.  Campbell,  W. 
B.  Hewett,  R.  H.  Thomas,  J.  G.  Atwood,  M.  J.  Bailey,  C.  J. 
McKay,  J.  F.  Tapscott,  F.  H.  Herriok,  D.  S.  Willard,  and 
F.  Saunders. 

Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse  among  its 
members,  who  numbered  originally  65  and  have  now  in- 
creased to  125. 

The  first  Officers  were  as  follows :  George  D.  Mackey, 
Pres.;  James  H.  Lyles,  Vice-Pres.;  F.  A.  Parsons,  Treas.; 
W.  J.  D.  Campbell,  Rec.  Sec;  W.  B.  Hewett,  Cor.  Sec 
The  Club  secured  a  handsome  house.  No.  74  St.  Marks  ave., 
which  they  purchased  in  Oct.,  1883. 

The  present  Board  of  Officers:  Hon.  M.  H.  Clement,  Pres.; 
Col.  E.  O.  Hotchkiss,  Vice-Pres.;  C.  J.  McKay,  Treas.;  W.J. 

D.  Campbell,  Bee.  Sec;  H.  Greenman,  Cor.  Sec. 

The  Union  Club  was  organized  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  April 
2d,  1881,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse 
among  its  members,  who  numbered  at  first  but  63.  Member- 
ship at  present,  110.  The  original  Officers  were:  John  C. 
Rapp,  Pres.;  John  MoUer,  Vioe-Pres.;  J.  Henry  Dick,  Treas.; 

E.  W.  Van  Vranken,  Sec.  The  club  house  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated on  South  Eighth  street,  near  Fourth,  and  is  possessed 
of  ample  accommodations  for  the  members.  Present  Offi- 
cers: H.  H.  Robertson,  Pres.;  E.  W.  Van  Vranken,  Vice- 
Pres.;  Samuel  Guthrie,  Treas.;  William  W.  Boyd,  Sec. 

The  Empire  Club  was  org.  at  No.  45  Broadway,  February 
8th,  1881,  and  was  inoorp.  shortly  afterward  with  25  members. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  social  and  recreative.  The  first  and 
present  Officers  are  :  W.  E.  Andariese,  Pres.;  James  W. 
Smith,  Vwe-Pres.;  A.  C.  Hockmeyer,  Sec;  and  James  Rod- 
well,  Treas.  The  present  membership  is  50,  including  the 
more  prominent  social  lights  of  the  Eastern  District.  An  an- 
nual dinner  is  given  in  March  to  the  members  exclusively; 
and,  in  Februaiy  of  each  year,  the  club  holds  a  reception  in 
honor  of  the  ladies  of  Williamsburgh.  These  social  eilorts 
rank  among  the  most  elegantly  appointed  entertainments 
given  in  Brooklyn. 

Windsor  Club. — The  amenities  of  club  life  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  city  are  in  no  instance  more  agreeably  illus- 
trated than  in  the  Windsor  Club,  an  organization  with  a  lim- 
ited membership,  in  which  are  numbered  some  of  the  first 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Ward.  The 
club  practically  had  its  beginning  in  the  Acme  Club,  organ- 
ized m  February,  1881,  with  the  following  Officers:  Pres., 
Jno.  H.  Shults;  Treas.,  A.  P.  Day;  Sec,  W.  W.  Hanna.  Areor- 
ganization  took  place  in  1883,  when  the  name  of  the  Windsor 
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CTub  was  adopted.  The  Officers  are  as  follows:  Pres.,  Jas. 
A.  Taylorj  Vice-Pres.,  F.  H.  Evans;  Sec,  William  0.  Bryant; 
Treas.,  A.  P.  Day.  Among  the  other  members  may  be 
named:  Assemblyman  Alfred  Hodges,  John  H.  Shults,  Dr. 
W.  M.  L.  .Fiske,  Dr.  G.  W.  Baker,  F.  W.  Wurster,  W.  M. 
Hayes,  J.  C.  Onbert,  H.  N.  Fiske,  James  A.  Sperry,  E.  A. 
Parker,  Fred.  Malleson,  ex-Alderman  Andrew  D.  Baird, 
Daniel  Eichards,  Matthew  Dean,  Russell  Johnson,  and  M.  B. 
Smith.  The  rooms  of  the  club  are  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Lee  and  Division  avenues,  and  are  fitted  up  with 
liberal  taste  and  with  ideal  comfort.  To  the  decorations  the 
lady  friends  of  the  club  have  contributed  with  very  happy 
results.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  wanting  to  make  the  Windsor  a 
first-class  club  in  all  that  should  be  implied  by  the  term. 

The  Eclectic  Club  was  org.  April  10th,  1882,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  F.  G.  Pierra,  No.  188  St.  John's  Place,  where  the 
monthly  meetings  are  stUl  held.  This  club  is  distinctively 
literary,  and  its  chief  object  is  free  discussion,  without  fear  of 
giving  offence,  upon  the  greater  issues  of  the  day  and  topics 
of  general  interest.  Officers:  F.  G.  Pierra,  Pres.;  Charles 
H.  Requa,  Sec. 

The  Constitution  Club  was  org.  at  371  Fulton  street,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1883.  Its  object,  "  to  unite  independent  citizens, 
without  regard  to  party,  to  uphold  economical,  pure,  and 
wise  government  in  city.  State  and  Nation,  as  originally  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution."  The  members  in  each  ward 
annually  elect  one  member  of  the  General  Committee,  which 
in  turn  elects  the  oflBcers  of  the  club,  "  which  is,  in  short,  a 
corps  of  independent  minute  men  who  defend  at  the  polls  the 
principles  for  which  their  fathers  fought  on  the  battle-field;" 
the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  social  club  are  furnished  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  a  reading-room  and  lyceum  maintained. 
Officers:  Thomas  H.  Rodman,  Pres.;  Ambrose  Snow,  Henry 
Hentz,  and  D.  H.  Houghtaling,  Vice-Pres' ts.;  John  Gibb, 
Treas.;  Wm.  H.  Cromwell,  Sec. 

The  Twilight  Club.— In  the  early  part  of  1883,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  determined  to  or- 
ganize a  club,  which  should  have  for  its  object  "  to  cultivate 
good-fellowship  and  practice  the  new  gospel  of  relaxaition;" 
the  requirements  of  membership  to  be  "a  clubable  fellow 
with  one  dollar  in  his  pocket."    The  club  has  no  formal  or- 
ganization, no  dues,  no  assessments,  no  by-laws,  no  officers, 
except  an  executive  committee  and  a  secretary  to  attend  to 
the  details  of  the  dinners.     The  first  executive  committee  con- 
sisted of  E.  V.   SmaUey,   Chas.   F.   Wingate  (Sec),  Henry 
Hall,  W.   G.   McDowell,   and  Col.  W.  P.  Fogg.     The  first 
'    meeting  was  held  at  Mouquin's  restaurant,  Fulton  street,  N. 
Y.,  January  4,  1883,  which  was  attended  by  twenty-one  gen- 
tlemen.    Shortly   after,    the    club    took    permanent  head- 
quarters in  the  Mills  building.     At  each  of  its  weekly  meet- 
ings, a  different  chairman  is  selected.     The  membership  has 
expanded  to  two  hundred,  and  includes  every  profession  and 
nearly  every  occupation.     The  topics  of  the  day  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  profound  and  interesting  manner.    The  Club  has 
entertained  many  eminent  guests,  and  has  dined  at  Green- 
wood Lake,  Coney  Island,  and  other  summer  resorts.     The 
experience  of  the  Twilight  Club  has  demonstrated  the  truth 
that  Herbert  Spencer  noted— the  overworked  condition  of 
American  professional  and  business  men,  and  that  they  need 
and  enjoy  such  relaxation  as  this  club  affords. 

The  Brooklyn  Art  Guild  was  organized  in  the  studio  of 
J.  B.  Whittaker,  in  December,  1880,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  school  offering  the  best  advantages  for  the  profes- 
sional study  of  art  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
original  membership  was  eleven  ;  the  first  Officers:  J.  C. 
Beard,  Pres.;  J.  B.  Whittaker,  Vice-Pres.;  F.  Sheffield,  Sec, 
and  J.  S.  Hodgson,  Treas.     Its  success  proved  that  it  has  met 


a  want  in  the  community.  Its  day  and  evening  classes  have 
outgrown  the  rooms  first  used,  and  larger  rooms  have  been 
secured  at  No.  191  Montague  st.  The  first  instructor  was 
John  Sartain,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  Thomas  Eakins, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  November, 
1883,  this  organization  recognized  the  wisdom  of  uniting  with 
the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  and  are  now  known  as  the 

Student's  Guild,  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association.  The 
present  membership  is  nearly  100,  officered  by  Wm.  Potts, 
Pres.;_  F.  Sheffield,  Vice-Pres.;  M.  E.  Robinson,  See.,  and 
Chas.  Sickels,  Treas.  This  Society  is  not  incorporated,  is 
governed  by  a  constitution,  and  is  beneficent. 

The  Durer  Club  was  organized  on  Monday  evening,  Dec. 
13,  1881,  in  the  parlors  of  Tredwell's  publishing  house.  No. 
14  Red  Hook  Lane,  of  this  city.  The  first  Board  of  Officers 
were,  viz. :  J.  H.  Piatt,  Pres.;  R.L.Dickinson,  Vice-Pres.; 
W.  0.  Tubby,  Sec;  E.  O.  Kindberg,  Treas.;  F.  Tredwell, 
Curator.  The  object  of  the  Club  is  to  disseminate  art  mat- 
ters, and  art  thought  generally;  and  to  that  end  etchings  are 
published  occasionally,  pamphlets  of  recognized  merit  issued 
and  distributed,  lectures  given,  essays  read,  and  discussion 
on  art,  or  kindred  subjects,  courted.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  fifty  members;  the  meetings  are  irregular,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  secretary;  the  attitude  of  the  Club  is  social 
and  informal. 

The  Rembrandt  Club  was  org.  in  the  fall  of  1880,  through 
the  efforts  of  several  well-known  residents  of  Brooklyn.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Cox, 
where  a  Club  was  informally  formed,  whose  object  should  be 
to  meet  socially,  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  at  the 
houses  of  the  members,  and  discuss  art  in  all  its  bearings. 
One  year  later,  the  membership  having  increased  to  24,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  formulate  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws, which  was  done  by  Mr.  Geo.  V.  Brower ;  thus  was  the 
Rembrandt  Club  organized.  The  first  Offickrs  were:  Henry 
T.  Cox,  Pres.;  Dan'l  M.  Tredwell,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  B.  Steams, 
Treas.,  and  L.  D.  Mason,  Sec.  The  original  plan  of  this 
Club  was  adhered  to  strictly  until  the  fall  of  1883,  when  a 
light  collation  at  the  Club's  expense  was  added  to  enhance 
the  evening's  pleasure.  The  present  membership  of  the  Rem- 
brandt is  70,  officered  by  D.  M.  Olcott,  Pres.;  J.  E.  Hill,  Fice- 
Pres.;  J.  B.  Stearns,  Treas.;  J.  B.  Ladd,  Sec  Three  well- 
known  resident  gentlemen,  whose  art  galleries  are  con- 
spicuous for  excellence,  are  members  of  this  Club :  Aaron 
Healy,  No.  198  Columbia  Heights  ;  Henry  T.  Cox,  No.  236 
Henry  street,  and  David  Lyall,  No.  19  President  street. 

The  Faust  Club.— At  an  accidental  meeting,  early  in  1872, 
at  which  were  present  Messrs.  William  Hudson,  John  Car- 
roll, Ed.  Lamb,  Gabriel  Harrison,  James  McCloskey,  and  Dr. 
Henderson,  all  gentlemen  well-known  in  theatrical  circles, 
it  was  suggested  that  a  social  club  be  organized  in  Brooklyn 
that  should  be  represented,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  chiefly, 
by  the  various  professions,  and  whose  primary  object  should 
be  to  promote  social  intercourse  of  a  high  intellectual  char- 
acter among  its  members.     In  response  to  some  fifty  notices 
sent  to  prominent  artists,  journalists,  musicians,  dramatists, 
lawyers  and  physicians,  an  inaugural  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Lyceum  on  Washington  street,  and  the  Faust  Club  was 
almost  immediately  organized.     Rooms  were  secured  at  No. 
177  Remsen  street,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,000.    Thomas 
Kinsella,   of  the  Broohlyn  Daily  Eagle,  recently  deceased, 
was  elected  President,  a  position  which  he  held  for  two 
years.     The  names  of   many  of  Brooklyn's  representative 
professional  men  were  soon  on  the  membership  roll.     The 
Club  was  essentially  a  Bohemian  organization,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  who  were  artists, 
actors,  journalists  and  musicians.    Its  tone  was  elevating, 
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its  general  tastes  luxurious  and  extravagant ;  and,  while 
rich  in  genius,  talent  and  wit,  it  lacked  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  out  to  successful  fruition  the  plans  and 
schemes  that  were  suggested  by  generous  hearts  backed  by 
scanty  purses.  Owing  to  this  fact,  together  with  the  unfor- 
tunate introduction  of  a  mercantile  element  into  their  midst, 
the  Faust  Club  was  forced  to  dissolution  in  the  winter  of 
1875,  after  an  existence  of  varying  fortunes  covering  about 
three  years. 

In  Prospect  Park,  in  the  picturesque  vicinity  of  the  Rustic 
Farm  House,  the  Faust  Club  erected  its  own  monument.  This 
was  done  thoughtlessly  perhaps,  though  none  the  less  really. 
The  untiring  zeal  and  well  directed  efforts  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Har- 
rison, the  active  spirit  of  the  club,  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of 
the  votaries  of  the  professions  which  John  Howard  Payne 
adorned,  in  raising  sufEioient  money  to  perpetuate  in  bronze 
the  memory  of  the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  This 
bust  of  the  poet,  dramatist  and  statesman,  was  executed  by 
the  well-known  sculptor,  Henry  J.  Baerer,  and  is  conceded 
by  critics  to  be  a  work  of  rare  excellence.  It  rests  upon  a 
granite  shaft,  eleven  feet  in  height,  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  the  park,  where  it  was  unveiled  and  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  by  the  Faust  Club,  on  the  27th 
day  of  September,  1873.  Thirty  thousand  spectators  were 
present;  600  children  sang  in  chorus  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
and  our  national  anthem,  "America."  John  G.  Saxe  read  an 
original  poem,  eulogistic  of  the  man  and  commemorative  of 
the  event  of  the  day.  Mr.  Thos.  Kinsella,  in  behalf  of  the 
Club,  formally  made  the  presentation  to  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners for  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  to  which  address  Hon.  J. 
S.  T.  Stranahan  replied  eloquently. 

The  Apollo  Club.— At  the  residence  of  Chauncey  Ives,  Jr., 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Nov.  1,  1877,  sixteen  gentlemen 
met  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  musical  society  that 
should  eventually  equal  the  Mendelssohn  Society  of  New  York; 
one  week  later  the  Apollo  Club  was  informally  organized,  and 
officered  by  Silas  Nettle,  Pres.;  J.  0.  Meacham,  Vice-Pres.; 
Wm.  Payne,  Sec'y;  E.  M.  Jewell,  Treas.;  Dudley  Buck,  Direc- 
tor and  Leader.  The  first  rehearsal  of  the  club  was  held  in 
Evans'  music  room,  at  177  Montague  street,  on  the  evening  of 
November  28th,  at  which  place  they  were  continued  until 
March  27,  1878,  when  a  reception  concert  was  given  by  the 
club,  which  at  this  time  numbered  twenty  gentlemen,  in  the 
Academy  Assembly  Rooms.  This  concert  was  quite  as  great 
a  social  as  musical  success;  a  reputation  of  musical  excellence 
in  male  chorus  singing  was  established,  and  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  Buck,  as  organizer,  leader  and  director  of  the 
club,  rewarded  by  appreciative  comments  and  criticisms  from 
all  quarters.  At  this  time  the  question  of  reorganization  on 
a  less  exclusive  basis  was  discussed,  the  finances  of  the  society 
were  on  the  ebb,  and  money  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
ambitious  schemes  born  of  recent  success.  To  further  this 
end,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Sumner, 
June  5,  1878,  when  the  reorganization  was  effected  by  the 
election  of  Wm.  B.  Leonard,  Pres.;  W.  W.  Sherman,  Vice- 
Pres.;  H.  S.  Brown,  Secretary;  W.  B.  Kendall,  Treas.  A  sub- 
scribing membership,  whose  limit  should  be  300,  was  insti- 
tuted, which,  together  with  an  active  membership  of  60,  should 
constitute  the  club.  Its  success  since  that  time,  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, and  is  due  to  the  unity  of  purpose  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  society  as  a  whole.  Three  concerts  are 
given  during  the  season  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  at  a  cost 
of  |1,000  each;  these  entertainments  are  recognized  social 
events  in  Brooklyn,  the  interior  decorations,  floral  and 
otherwise,  being  especially  noteworthy.  The  Apollo  to-day  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  musical  societies;  it  stands  related  in 
Brooklyn  to  vocal,  as  does  the  Philharmonic  to  instrumental 


music;  and  is  a  powerful  organization  musically,  socially  and 
financially.  It  begins  its  seventh  season  with  a  full  compli- 
ment of  subscribing  and  active  members;  a  library  of  more 
than  150  part  songs  and  choruses;  a  balance  of  |7,000  in  the 
treasury,  and  the  most  brilliant  record  of  uninterrupted  suc- 
cesses that  has  ever  been  won  by  any  musical  club  of  similar 
character  in  this  country. 

The  Brooklyn  Woman's  Club. — There  is  no  aspect  in 
modern  society  that  more  strongly  shows  the  tendency  of 
civilization,  than  the  movement  for  the  elevation  of  woman. 
The  improvement  in  her  condition  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  banding  together  of  the  more  thoughtful  among  them, 
into  associations  of  various  kinds,  and  for  various  purposes. 
These  coteries  or  clubs  are  a  marked  feature  in  society  of  the 
present  day. 

To  the  women  of  Brooklyn  belongs  the  honor  of  founding 
the  third  Woman's  Club  in  the  country.  In  the  spring  of 
1869,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Anna  0.  Field,  The  Brooklyn 
Woman's  Club  was  organized. 

It  was  not  until  January  6,  1870,  that  the  regular  meetings 
were  instituted.  At  that  time  some  changes  were  made  in 
the  constitution,  and  the  list  of  officers  completed.  The 
papers  of  incorporation  were  signed  on  March  31,  1871. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
semi-monthly  day  meetings  and  monthly  evening  receptions 
have  been  held — the  former  attended  by  women  only;  the 
latter  by  men  and  women. 

The  admission  of  gentlemen  as  associate  members  is  a 
peculiar  feature,  and  stamps  the  Club  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
future,  when  men  and  women  shall  find  the  best  results  in 
co-operation. 

Article  2  of  the  constitution  is  as  follows: — "  The  object  of 
this  Association  shall  be  the  improvement  of  its  members, 
and  the  practical  consideration  of  the  important  questions 
that  grow  out  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  society, 
and  the  effect  of  existing  institutions  upon  individual  de- 
velopment. It  shall  be  independent  of  sect,  party  and  social 
cliques,  the  basis  of  membership  being  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, love  of  the  truth,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  humanity." 

There  are  six  standing  committees,  viz.:  on  Literature, 
Music,  the  Drama,  Art,  Science,  and  Philanthrophy.  At  the 
day  meetings  these  committees,  in  the  order  of  succession, 
present  papers  on  topics  within  the  scope  of  each  committee, 
which  ai'e  discussed  by  the  members .  The  art  of  conversa- 
tion is  strenuously  cultivated,  and  theabUity  tomake  correct 
and  accurate  statements  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  toward  which 
all  effort  is  directed. 

At  the  i-eceptions  of  the  Club,  members  and  associate- 
members,  with  invited  guests,  find  opportunity  for  social 
intercourse  and  enjoyment,  which  is  enhanced  by  Uterary 
and  musical  contributions  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
Music  is  an  essential  feature  of  all  meetings. 

The  Club  aims  to  encourage  and  foster  the  various  gifts  of 
each  member,  so  as  to  develop  and  improve  all;  and  as  each 
contributes  the  result  of  her  talents  in  any  special  direction 
for  the  general  good,  in  like  manner  each  is  benefitted  by 
the  attainments  of  others.  Thus  by  mutual  action  and  re- 
action, by  the  interchange  of  gifts,  acquirements,  and  ex- 
perience, every  member  enlarges  her  mental  outlook,  and 
advances  her  culture. 

While  results  of  this  nature  evade  a  tangible  summing  up, 
they  are  the  most  important  and  satisfactory  the  Club  has 
attained.  Always  keeping  the  object  of  this  Association  in 
view,  the  Club  has  been  a  home  or  receptacle  for  new  ideas 
and  reform  movements,  and  in  this  capacity  has  served  a 
noble  end  by  the  impulse  and  sympathy  it  has  given  them. 
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The  need  for  a  suitable  boarding-house  for  teachers,  artists, 
and  women  engaged  in  business,  -which  should  possess  the 
refinement,  grace,  and  good  cheer  of  a  well-ordered  home, 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  inviolate  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  early  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  Club.  To  this 
scheme,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Field  devoted  her  time  and  talents, 
and  directed  the  efforts  of  the  other  members  to  success, 
which  culminated  in  establishing  The  Business  Woman's 
Union  in  the  spring  of  1871. 

The  management  of  the  Union  was  relinquished  to  an  able 
Board  of  Trustees,  it  being  beyond  the  intent  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  actively  engage  in  such  enterprise.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  state  that  to  the  wise  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
Union,  Brooklyn  possesses  an  institution,  which  is  an  honor 
to  her,  and  a  boon  to  women. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Des  Mazes  and  Mrs.  EUiston  Perot,  were  sent 
as  delegates  to  the  International  Prison  Conference,  held  in 
London,  July  3,  1873;  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Wilbur  acted  in 
like  capacity  at  the  Prison  Convention  in  Baltimore  in  the 
following  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  1873,  the  preliminary  business 
pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  in  Brooklyn,  occupied  the  Club,  and 
gave  the  impetus  w^hich  resulted  in  forming  the  well-known 
and  ef&cient  Brooklyn  Branch  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association. 

The  movement  which  has  completely  revolutionized  the 
care  of  the  sick,  by  the  system  of  trained  nurses,  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  by  the  Club  in  May,  1873. 

The  founding  of  Cooking  Schools  was  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  impulse  received  at  the  meetings. 

To  the  discussion  of  educational  matters— industrial,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral— and  to  the  training  and  care  of  the 
young  in  the  home  and  beyond  it,  the  Club  has  enthusiastic- 
ally devoted  much  time  and  effort.  By  the  interchange  of 
ideas  on  these  subjects,  it  has  been  instrumental  in  creating 
and  molding  public  opinion  to  more  advanced  ground. 

The  deep  interest  felt  by  the  members  in  securing  the  in- 
fluence of  women  in  the  education  of  the  young,  resulted  in 
the  circulation  of  petitions,  at  different  times,  asking  the 
Mayor  to  appoint  women  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. These  petitions,  numerously  signed,  were  presented  to 
Mayor  Schroeder,  at  his  oflace,  in  May  1876,  and  to  Mayor 
Low,  in  May,  1882. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  before  the  Club  by  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis,  Rev.  John  Weiss,  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick, 
Col.  T.  Wentworth  Higginson,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
Miss  Emily  Faithful,  Miss  Kate  Hilliard,  Mrs.  Lucy  Wright 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Daniel  G. 
Thompson. 

Among  those  to  whom  receptions  have  been  given  are: 
Rev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Prof. 
Maria  Mitchell,  Miss  Emily  Faithful,  Rev.  Celia  Burleigh, 
Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone. 

Presidents  of  the  Club:  Rev.  Celia  Burleigh,  Miss  Kate 
Hilliard,  Mrs.  M.  W.  H.  Elwell,  Mrs.  Imogene  C.  Fales,  Mrs. 
Ellen  T.  Brockway. 

The  Society  of  Old  Brooklynites  was  organized  through 
the  efforts  of  Joel  Conklin  and  Alden  J.  Spooner,  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  a  society  whose  object  should  be 
social  intercourse  among  residents  who  had  resided  in  Brook- 
lyn for  the  period  of  fifty  years;  to  that  end  on  March  34, 
1880,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hamilton  Rooms  on  Court 
street;  fourteen  gentlemen  were  present,  and  so  fully  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  the  project  that  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Court-house  on  April  39th,  and  the  preliminaries 
toward  organiaation  attended  to,  which  resulted  in    the 


formation  of  the  above  society  May  30,  1880.  The  first 
Officers  were  :  Jno.  W.  Hunter,  Pres.;  Henry  A.  Moore, 
First  Vice-Pres.;  Wm.  Taylor,  Second  Vice- Pres.;  Samuel 
H.  Corn  well,  Reo.  Sec.;  C.  C.  Smith,  Treas.  The  original 
membership  was  88;  the  present  about  150,  headed  by  the 
following  Officers:  Jno.  W.  Hunter,  Pres.;  Edward  D. 
White,  First  Vice-Pres.;  Albert  H.  Osborn,  Second  Vice- 
Pres.;  Henry  D.  Young,  Treas.;  Samuel  A.  Haynes,  Sec. 
Since  the  organization  of  this  society  eleven  deaths  have 
been  recorded;  by  courtesy  of  the  Surrogate,  the  Old  Brook- 
lynites meet  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month  at  his 
room  in  the  Court-house,  and  enjoy  an  evening  of  social  in- 
tercourse; original  papers  are  read  and  commented  upon; 
historic,  artistic,  scientific  and  literary  topics  are  discussed; 
and,  later  on,  the  Brooklyn  Advance  publishes  the  more 
noteworthy  proceedings  of  this  venerable  organization. 

St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau  Island  was  organized  in 
1848,  and  was  designed  to  collect  and  preserve  information 
respecting  the  history,  settlements,  manners,  &c.,  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  (formerly  called  Nassau 
Island),  and  to  afford  pecuniary  relief  to  reduced  members  of 
the  society  and  their  families.  Eligibility  to  membership 
requires  a  person  to  be  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  Dutch  descent,  or 
a  descendant  of  a  person  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  this 
island  previous  to  1786.  The  first  President  of  this  society 
was  the  late  venerable  General  Jeremiah  Johnson.  An  an- 
nual dinner  is  given,  at  which  old  customs  are  observed,  and 
the  memories  of  old  days  revived.  These  reunions  bring 
together  a  noteworthy  class,  and  are  occasions  of  great  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  social  interest.  The  Officers  for  1883 
-'84  are  :  John  W.  Hunter,  Pres.;  H.  D.  Polhemus,  High 
Steward;  E.  H.  Willetts,  Treas.,  and  H.  B.  Hubbard,  Sec. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn  held  its  first  meet- 
ing and  festival  on  December  31st,  1880,  the  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock  and 
for  this  reason  called  Forefathers'  Day.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are  "  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock;  to  encourage  the  study  of  New 
England  history,  and  to  that  end  to  establish  a  library;  and 
to  promote  charity  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members." 
The  membership  of  the  society  is  large  and  embraces  the 
elite  of  the  New  Englanders,  or  their  descendants,  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  annual  festivals  of  the  society  are  intellectual 
feasts  of  a  high  order.  Two  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
an  ex-President,  and  many  distinguished  men,  native  and 
foreign,  have  been  entertained  by  this  noteworthy  organiza- 
tion. Benjamm  D.  Silliman  was  the  first  President,  and  still 
occupies  the  ofdce.  John  Winslow  and  Charles  Storrs  are  the 
present  Vice-Presidents;  S.  B.  Noyes  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam, 
Secretaries;  and  William  B.  Kendall,  Treasurer. 

St.  Patrick's  Society  is  a  Roman  Catholic  organization, 
whose  chief  object  is  to  celebrate  with  a  public  dinner  the 
anniversary  of  St.  Patrick's  birth.  This  society  was  insti- 
tuted in  1850,  with  a  membership  of  fifty,  which  has  since 
increased  to  two  hundred.  First  Officers  were  :  John 
O'Mahoney,  Pres.;  Chas.  Hawley  and  Jas.  Bennett,  Vice- 
Presidents;  John  O'Rorke  and  John  N.  Doyle,  Secretaries; 
and  James  Gal  way,  Treas.  This  society  is  purely  social.  The 
annual  dinners  are  recognized  as  feasts  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body,  because  of  the  many  intellectual  men  who  gather 
around  the  board.  The  present  Officers  :  Thomas  Kinsella 
(deceased),  Pres.;  WUliam  Sullivan  and  James  H.  Greene, 
Vice-Presidents;  A.  Murphy  and  E.  J.  Regan,  Secretaries; 
B.  McCafferty,  Treas.;  Very  Rev.  William  Keegan,  Chaplain, 
and  Rev.  John  M.  Kielj,  Ass't  Chaplain. 

New  York  Arbroath  Association  was  established  m  1878, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  assistance  to  persons  coming 
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from  Arbroath,  Scotland;  to  promote  social  intercourse 
among  natives  of  Arbroath  residing  in  or  near  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  to  perpetuate  a  burial  fund  for  members 
of  the  association.  Meetings  are  held  quarterly,  either  in 
the  Mechanics'  Exchange  on  Fulton  st.,  Brooklyn,  or  in  the 
Caledonian  Club  Rooms  in  New  York.  The  Officers  for 
1883-'84  are  :  James  Ross,  Pres.;  D.  F.  Smith,  Fwe-Pres.; 
James  Allan,  Treas.;  George  T.  Addison,  Sec. 

The  Caledonian  Club.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1866,  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  of  Scottish  birth,  or  descent,  met  at  369 
Fulton  street,  and  organized  this  Club.  Their  names  were: 
John  Maltman,  David  Wilson,  Jas.  Palmer,  Alex.  Balmer, 
Peter  Wilson,  M.  Alexander,  Jas.  Blue,  W.  S.  Reid,  Robert 
Bowie,  and  Geo.  Brown.  The  Club  was  incorporated  March 
19th,  1868.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  preserve  the 
ancient  customs,  games,  costumes  and  literature  of  Scotland; 
to  establish  a  library,  and  to  found  a  charitable  fund.  None 
but  those  of  Scottish  descent  are  eligible  to  membership;  and, 
at  all  public  entertainments,  or  celebrations,  the  officers  are 
obliged  to  dress  in  Highland  costume.  The  first  club-rooms 
were  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute;  after  which  Granada  Hall  on 
Myrtle  ave.  was  secured.  Two  years  after,  the  Club  moved  to 
the  comer  of  Atlantic  ave.  and  Clinton  street.  Three  years 
ago,  Adelphi  Hall,  on  Myrtle  ave.,  was  secured,  at  which  place 
the  Caledonians  still  meet.  Annual  athletic  games  are  held 
during  the  summer  at  Ridgewood  Park.  The  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Club  is  150.  A  library,  consisting  of  about 
1,000  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works,  has  been  procured  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Club.  It  is  proposed  to  add 
to  this,  as  fast  as  the  means  of  the  Club  will  permit,  copies  of 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  of  ancient  and 
modern  Scottish  literature. 

Several  papers  on  interesting  subjects  have  been  read  be- 
fore the  Club,  and  provision  has  been  made  to  encourage 
further  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to  give  members  more 
frequent  opportunities  for  social  and  literary  intercourse. 

The  Bums  Association  was  organized  at  the  Wall  House 
in  1862,  under  the  name  of  the  Burns  Friendly  Association  of 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  and  was  then,  as  now,  composed  entirely  of 
those  born  in  Scotland,  or  of  Scotch  parents  here.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  association  was  to  assist  needy  Scotchmen,  to 
preserve  tender  memories  of  "  Auld  Scotia,"  and  to  celebrate 
in  a  becoming  manner  the  birthday  of  Robert  Burns,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  society.  First  Officers:  James  Lindsey, 
Pres.;  Robert  McFarlane,  Vice-Pres.;  and  James  C.  Eadie, 
Sec.  As  the  membership  increased  the  organization  became 
more  liberal  and  nationality  was  less  recognized.  The  char- 
itable work  of  the  society  was  carried  on  for  about  ten  years, 
when,  owing  to  a  number  of  impositions  practiced  upon  it, 
the  benevolent  effort  was  abandoned,  and  the  word  "  Friend- 
ly" stricken  from  the  title.  Meetings  are  held  at  the  offices 
of  James  C.  Eadie,  No.  45  Broadway.  The  special  feature  of 
the  association  is  the  annual  dinner  given  January  35th,  in 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  poet — Robert  Bums.  At 
these  banquets  many  illustrious  men  have  been  entertained, 
including  WiUiam  CuUen  Bryant,  John  G.  Saxe,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  all  the  Mayors  of  Brook- 
lyn for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  membership  is  twenty- 
five.  Officers:  James  C.  Eadie,  Pres.  (for  twenty  years) ; 
Andrew  J.  Baird,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  W.  Fleming,  Treas.;  Geo.  E. 
Darling,  Sec. 

The  Brooklyn  Saengerbund.— In  May,  1863,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  unite  the  Thalia  and  Liederkranz  Singing  Clubs  in 
one  organization.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  con- 
solidated society  was  named  "  The  Brooklyn  Saengerbund," 
The  head-quarters  were  at  the  Old  Pavilion,  No.  300  Court 
street,  now  known  as  Piper's  Club  House,  where  for  years 


the  meetings  of  the  society  were  held.  The  membership  at 
present  is  350.  In  1867  this  organization  secured  the  prize  at 
Philadelphia  for  musical  excellence;  and  again,  in  1881,  their 
efforts  were  similarly  rewarded.  Many  entertainments  in  aid 
of  charity  are  given  during  the  year;  and  never  has  the 
Saengerbund  scored  a  failure.  In  October,  1883,  the  society 
bought,  for  $40,000,  the  property  at  the  comer  of  Smith  and 
Schermerhorn  streets  (a  building  80x120  feet),  remodelled  it  at 
large  expense,  and  have  occupied  their  new  quarters  since 
December,  1883. 

The  Weber  Quartette  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1876, 
at  the  residence  of  Caleb  C.  Eabry,  and  named  in  compliment 
to  Albert  Weber,  of  piano-forte  fame,  who  was  at  once  made 
an  honorary  member.  The  first  members  were:  Caleb  C. 
Eabry,  1st  tenor;  J.  KJnowles,  2d  tenor;  J.  V.  Provost,  1st 
bass;  W.  H.  Liscomb, '2d  bass.  The  reputation  of  this  quar- 
tette increased  steadily  for  four  years,  when,  by  the  addition 
of  N.  A.  Northrup,  John  Purdy,  C.  H.  Jordan  and  E.  B. 
Campbell,  in  the  order  named  above,  an  octette  was  formed, 
which,  for  two  years,  delighted  audiences  throughout  New 
York  and  New  England  as  well  as  local.  The  members 
belonged  to  the  order  of  Free  Masons  and  assisted  largely  at 
dedications,  funerals,  and  all  masonic  celebrations  and  enter- 
tainments. In  1882,  the  octette  was  disbanded,  giving  place 
to  a  quartette  composed  of  Messrs.  Eabry,  Knowles,  Provost, 
and  Jordan,  who,  after  two  seasons  of  unusual  success,  have 
finally  disbanded. 


AMATEUR   DRAMATIC   ASSOCIATIONS. 

(See  pages  1162-1165.) 

The  Gilbert  Dramatic  Association  is  an  outgrowth  from 
the  Nonchalant  Club  and  was  regularly  organized,  June  26, 
1878,  the  original  membership  being  eleven.  The  first  Offi- 
cers were:  Geo.  A.  Watson,  Pres.;  E.  S.  Seaman,  Viee-Pres.; 
Wm.  B.  Vernam,  Sec;  Frank  G.  Read,  Treas.  Very  soon 
the  membership  was  augmented  to  two  hundred,  through 
efforts  made  by  T.  C.  Hammill  and  Geo.  A.  Wasson,  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  33d  Regt.  of  Brooklyn.  The  first 
dramatic  effort  of  the  association  was  made  at  the  Athenaeum; 
' '  Sweethearts  "  and  ' '  Aunt  Charlotte's  Maid  "  were  performed 
in  a  highly  creditable  manner;  four  entertainments  followed, 
given  in  the  same  place;  the  sixth,  which  closed  the  initial 
season,  was  given  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy,  when  "Married 
Life "  was  played.  The  reception,  which  followed  the  per- 
formance, was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  The  Waverly 
Theatre,  corner  of  Court  and  Remsen  sts.,  was  used  exclu- 
sively during  the  second  season.  The  membership,  too,  was 
extended  to  100,  and  the  dues  increased  to  $3.00  monthly,  a 
necessaiy  step  to  insure  financial  support  to  the  club  and  to 
subscribers'  seats  at  the  performance.  The  entertainments  of 
the  third  and  fourth  seasons  were  given  at  the  Athenaeum; 
the  Waverly  Theatre  having  been  demolished.  During  these 
seasons  the  Gilbert  scored  a  succession  of  dramatic  triumphs, 
and  felt  warranted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  to  secure 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  which  to  present  all  future  dramatic 
efforts.  The  membership  and  dues  have  each  increased  one- 
third.  The  financial  condition  is  solid  and  its  success  assured. 
The  present  Officers  are:  Wm.  R.  Carroll,  Pres.;  John  W. 
Noble,  Vice-Pres.;  Fi-ed.  O.  Nelson,  Treas.;  Nat.  B.  Evans, 
Sec. 

Among  Amateur  Dramatic  organizations  not  previ- 
ously mentioned  (pages  1162-1165)  a.v&  ihe  Athenmn, 
Arcadian,  Barrett,  Benton,  Clifton,  Euterpe,  Mel- 
pomene and  Montague. 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 
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Among  the  literary  and  artist  clubs  and  societies, 
the  following  deserve  mention:  tlie  Irving,  Social 
Literary  Union,  Brooklyn  Debating  Society,  org.  1875, 
and  the  Pencil  Sketch  Club,  org.  "1883  (membership 
of  both  sexes,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute). 

The  Pioneer  Amateur  Photographic  Club,  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  membership,  org.  1883.  Officers:  L.  P.  At- 
kinson, Pres.  (Brooklyn);  Herbert  Seymour,  Sec;  Gilbert  A. 
Eobertson,  Treas. 

The  Crescent  Literary  Society,  org.  May,  1882.  Member- 
ship, about  20.  Wm.  M.  Brockett,  Pres.;  A.  H.  Zugalla,  Sec; 
Eugene  De  Comps,  Treas. 


The  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Exchange  is  an  association 
of  business  men  which  was  organized  in  July,  1871,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  equitable  business  relations  among 
members,  and  to  adjust  business  misunderstandings.  This 
exchange  was  incorporated  May  38, 1872,  and  is  authorized  to 
maintain  a  fund  for  the  support  of  indigent  members  and 
their  families,  and  to  sustain  a  library  and  reading-room.  In 
1875  the  membership  was  500;  the  number  at  present  is  300. 
The  first  Officers  were:  Henry  Harteau,  Pres.;  Abram 
Allen,  Vice-Pres.;  Jeremiah  Van  Riper,  Treas.;  Oliver  Faurot, 
Sec  The  association's  rooms  are  at  No.  363  Fulton  street, 
where  meetings  are  held  daily  fi'om  13  to  1  o'clock.  The 
prpsent  Officers  axe:  Elbert  Snedeker,  Pres.;  Thos.  B.  Rutan, 
I   Vioe-Pres.;  Benj.  C.  Miller,  Treas.,  and  F.  L.  Barnard,  Sec. 


AUTHORS    AND    SCIENTISTS. 


From  its  earliest  village  days,  Brooklyn  has  never 
lacked  the  presence,  among  its  inhabitants,  of  a  few 
who  dabbled  in  literature,  or  wooed  the  poetic  muse. 
That  their  productions,   whether  in  verse    or  prose, 
saw  the  light  only  in  the  columns  of  the  village  news- 
paper, proves  no  want  of  merit.     Brooklyn  was  then — 
as  it  has  been  until  a  recent  period — quite  overshadowed 
by  the  great  city  across  the  river.     Yet,  even  in  those 
days,  the  village  writer  sometimes  found  voice  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  native  place.     Of  such  was  Geen- 
viLLE  A.  Sackbtt,  who,  although  a  diligent  and  com- 
petent lawyer,  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
poetical  genius;  and  under  the  signature  of  "  Alfred," 
wrote  some  of  the   best  and   most   widely   circulated 
fugitive  poetry  of  the  day  in  the  New   York  Mirror, 
New  York  Times,  and  Long  Island  Star.     He  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Sackett,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  village;  and,  with  his  brother,  Clarence  D. 
(also  a  lawyer),  was  buried   on  the   same   day,  from 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.     Of   the  same  era,  also, 
was  the  late  Alden  J.  Spoonee,  Esq.,  whose  career  as  a 
lawyer  we  have  elsewhere  portrayed.     But  Mr.  Spooner 
was,  by  tastes  and  instincts,  much  more  of  a  litterateur 
than  a  lawyer.     This  is  evidenced  not  only  by  his  ac- 
tive and  absorbing  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  literary  development  of  Brooklyn,  and  by  his  helpful 
spirit  towards  every  literary  venture,  but  in  the  many 
graceful  papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  press,  and 
to  the  magazines  of  his  day.     He  was  a  facile  writer 
—as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  son  of  such 
a  veteran   editor  as   Col.  Alden   Spooner— he   had   a 
poetic  temperament,  great  felicity  of  expression,  and  a 
quiet  underlying  vein  of  humor,  which  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  slightest  effort.     His  well-known  sketches 
of  the  Last  of  the  Leather-breeches,  in  which  he  chroni- 
cled, with  exceeding  gusto,  the  long  litigation  between 
the  village  authorities   and   old   Jacob   Patchen;   his 
sketches  in  the  Brooklyn  Monthly  (1869)  on  The  First 
Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn  (old  St.  Ann's);   The 


Dominie's  Ride  with  the  Devil,  and  other  similar 
papers  on  Long  Island  topics,  possess  a  charm  of 
fancy  and  description  strongly  reminding  one  of  (if, 
indeed,  not  fully  equal  to)  Washington  Irving's  legend- 
ary tales.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  his  rich  store 
of  personal  reminiscence,  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  best  literature,  and  his  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
his  native  land,  he  never  set  himself  seriously  to 
work  upon  some  work  of  permanent  value.  It  was  un- 
derstood in  his  later  days,  that  he  had  made  some 
progress  towards  a  history  of  Long  Island;  but  his 
sudden  death  has  deprived  us  of  what — had  it  ever 
been  completed — would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
classically  elegant  work  of  its  kind. 

Contemporary  with  him,  of  course,  was  the  late 
Heney  C.  Muepiit,  whose  literary  record  has  been 
presented  on  pp.  360-366  of  this  volume;  and  among  the 
same  group  of  young  literati,  most  promising  in  his 
early  manhood,  perhaps,  of  all,  but  most  sadly  unfortu- 
nate in  the  sun-setting  of  his  life,  was  Gabeiel 
FuEMAN,  of  whom  a  careful  biography  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Kings  county. 
These  were  all  native-born  to  the  island,  or  the  vil- 
lage; but  there  was  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  who, 
in  1835,  created  for  himself  a  widespread,  though 
ephemeral  fame,  by  the  stupendous  literary  hoax  which 
he  played  upon  the  public.  This  was  Richard  Adams 
Locke,  long  since  dead,  but  in  his  prime  a  bright  and 
pushing  man.  "One  day,  his  fancy  rioting,  he  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  deceiving  the  public,  and  he  did 
it  very  efEectually.  In  August,  1835,  there  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun  a  pretended  ex- 
tract from  the  pages  of  a  '  Supplement  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science,''  under  the  title  of  '  Great 
Astronomical  Discoveries  lately  made  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.'  This  was  the  Moon  Hoax.  Several  numbers 
of  the  Sun  were  required  to  complete  the  story.  Men 
went  wild  in  speculations  over  the  wonderful  discov- 
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eries.  The  publication  created  as  great  an  excitement 
abroad  as  at  home;  and  at  home  the  serious-minded 
Mercantile  Advertiser  of  New  York,  said:  '  It  appears 
to  cai-ry  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  an  authentic  docu- 
ment;' while  the  Commercial  Advertiser  was  morally 
certain  that  in  it  could  be  traced  '  marks  of  trans- 
Atlantic  origin.'  Meanwhile,  Locke  chuckled,  and 
the  Sun  made  money  by  the  fabulous  sale  of  its  sheets. 
A  pamphlet  edition  of  the  Hoax  was  subsequently 
published  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Sun,  and  of  this 
sixty  thousand  copies  were  sold — and  so  were  the 
buyers.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  single  copy  of  this 
pamphlet  (then  long  out  of  print)  was  disposed  of  at 
a  library  auction  sale  for  the  price  of  $3.75." 

Whatever  honor  Brooklyn  may  have  gained  in  the 
fields  of  literature,  is  however,  mostly  due  to  her 
adopted,  rather  than  to  her  native-born  children.  Her 
nearness  and  accessibility  to  New  York,  the  pleasant 
features  of  her  civic  topography  and  environments, 
and  the  delightful  social  atmosphere  pervading  her 
population,  has  ever  rendered  "  The  City  of  Churches  " 
a  favorite  dwelling-place  for  those  of  studious  tastes 
and  literary  occupations.  Add  to  these  advantages  a 
cheaper  scale  of  house-rents,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
eligible  locations,  and  of  opportunities  for  securing  an 
inexpensive  and  tasteful  home,  than  are  offered  by 
New  York  city,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
Brooklyn  has  gathered  within  its  limits  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  litei-ary 
pursuits.  The  growing  value,  also,  of  our  two  prin- 
cipal libraries,  the  Historical  and  the  Brooldyn,  is 
contributing  largely  to  the  resources  which  our  city 
offers  to  both  student  and  writer. 

The  reader  who  consults  our  chapters  upon  the 
Medical  Profession,  the  Bench  and  Bar,  the  Press,  and 
the  brief  biographical  notes  of  the  Clergy  of  the  city 
attached  to  the  History  of  Church  Organizations, 
will  see  that  we  have  a  goodly  number  of  professional 
gentlemen  among  us,  whose  lives  and  whose  works  go 
to  make  up  the  literary  history  of  the  county  and  city; 
and  whose  efforts,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or 
by  the  pen,  have  conferred  upon  Brooklyn  the  reputa- 
tion which  she  so  widely  enjoys,  of  being  a  refined  and 
cultured  community. 

Of  these  we  do  not  intend  to  speak  further;  but 
rather  to  confine  ourselves,  within  the  very  limited 
space  at  our  disposal,  to  a  brief  and  rapid  glance  at  the 
names  and  works  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  form  the 
literary  element  of  Brooklyn  Society,  in  this  year  of 
our  Lord,  1884. 

Directing  our  attention  first,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the 
ladies,  we  may  note  : 

Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctoe,  the  poet  and  author  of 
that  charming  book  of  travels,  "  A  Russian  Journey," 
resides  in  Brooklyn,  a  member  of  the  household  of  her 
relative,  Mr.  Charles  Storrs,  of  23  Monroe  Place.  She 
is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 


As  a  writer  Miss  Proctor  has  been  before  the  public 
for  many  years,  and  her  fame  as  a  poet  has  grown 
steadily.  Her  poems  were  collected  in  1867  and  pub- 
lished in  a  small  volume;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
will  contain  her  later  productions.  She  has  written 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  language. 
They  are  distinguished  alike  for  lofty  imagery  and 
pure  sentiment,  and  have  a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature.  Her  "  Heaven,  O  Lord,  I  cannot  lose,"  has 
been  spoken  of  by  critics  as  "  one  of  the  finest  poems 
of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  any  language;  and  as  the 
most  magnificent  hymn  in  the  language."  Another  of 
her  poems,  "  Holy  Russia,"  published  some  years  ago, 
during  the  life  of  the  Czar  Alexander  made  her  many 
warm  friends  in  Russia,  where  she  had  traveled  exten- 
sively. Her  "  Russian  Journey,"  was  the  outcome  of  a 
memorable  tour  made  in  1867  and  it  has  no  superior  as 
a  narrative  of  travels,  for  its  pictures  of  domestic  life  and 
character.  Miss  Proctor  is  more  a  child  of  the  Orient 
than  a  daughter  of  New  England,  and  hence  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Russian  people,  who  are  Greek  in  religion,  and  are 
possessed  of  widely  varied  characteristics  as  a  nation. 
But  if  she  is  in  appearance  Oriental,  with  her  lustrous 
eyes,  dark  hair,  and  marked  repose  of  manner,  she  is  an 
American  patriot,  passionate  in  her  admiration  of  her 
country  and  its  institutions.  Her  war  lyrics  will  stir 
the  hearts  of  yet  unborn  generations  and  move  to 
sympathetic  loyalty  the  descendants  of  the  "  boys  in 
blue."  Intuitional  and  sympathetic,  she  touches  the 
finest  chords  of  the  heart,  and  her  poems  have  a  flavor 
and  a  beauty  that  linger  with  the  reader  long  after  the 
perfect  lines  are  unremembered.  Her  genius  makes  her 
akin  to  the  finest  aspirations  of  her  kind,  and  she  rarely 
is  unmindful  of  great  events  or  the  leaders  who  create 
them.  Recently,  she  has  published  a  poem,  "El 
Mahdi,  to  the  Tribes  of  Soudan,"  which  has  aroused  in 
all  classes  of  her  countrymen  a  strong  sympathy  for 
the  hero  of  the  desert.  Catholic  and  tolerant  in  hei-  own 
nature,  she  recognizes  the  finer  qualities  of  her  fellow- 
beings  and  she  makes  them  what  her  fancy  sees  they 
can  be. 

As  a  writer,  she  is  painstaking  and  conscientious  to 
a  degree,  and  her  polished  sentences  need  no  retouches 
when  once  they  have  passed  from  her  hands. 

In  her  character.  Miss  Proctor  is  strong  and  beauti- 
ful. Hers  is  a  sympathetic  and  loyal  nature,  actively 
helpful  and  beneficent,  and  kind  to  the  core  of  her 
being.  To  few  women  are  given  the  friendships  which 
she  possesses;  to  not  all  are  given  such  a  friend  as  she. 
In  the  zenith  of  her  powers,  with  aspiration  and  strength 
renewed,  her  future  stretches  out  before  her  a  long 
season  of  work  and  reward,  of  recognition  and  fruition, 
even  to  the  morn  of  the  perfect  day. 

Upon  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Eagle,  there  was,  un- 
til lately,  a  lady,  Mrs.  Lauea  C.  Hollow  at,  widely 
known  as  the  a,uthQr  of  "The  Ladies  of  the  White 
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House,"  a  work  which  has  had  a  phenomenal  success  in 
this  country  and  England.     Mrs.  Holloway  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  South  and  became  acquainted  with  the  editor 
of  the  E(ig^6,  Mr.   Kinsella,  through  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from   ex-President   Andrew    Johnson.      Mr. 
Kinsella's  friendly  interest,  aroused  then  in  her,  con- 
tinued unahated  through  life,  and  she  remained  a  trusted 
co-worker  with  him  until  his  death.     Mrs.  Holloway 
had  fairly  won  her  way  in  journalism  when  she  became 
a  member  of  the  Eagle  staff,  and   has  likewise  been 
successful  in   other  fields.      As   a   lecturer,    she    has 
charmed  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  Brooklyn  in  its 
crowded  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  a  western  lecture 
tour  received   solid   recognition   of   her    ability    and 
popularity.      Mrs.  Holloway  is  the  author  of  several 
popular  subscription  works,  and  is  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  magazines.     After  the  death  of  Mr.  Kinsella,  she 
resigned  her  position  on  the  Eagle,  to  devote  herself 
exclusively  to  writing   books,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  "  An   Hour  with    Charlotte   Bront6 ;"   and 
"American  Fortunes,  and  the  Men  who  have  Made 
Them,"  from  the  advance    sheets  of  which  we  have 
been   permitted    to    glean,   in    condensed    form,    our 
sketch  of  Charles  Storrs,  on  page  1158. 

Mrs.  Emily  C.  Foed,  wife  of  Gordon  L.  Ford,  Esq., 
and  granddaughter  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexico- 
grapher, is  the  centre  of  a  charming  literary  circle,  and 
draws  about  her,  by  her  talent  and  amiability,  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  minds  of  the  city.  Slight  in  person, 
her  pale  features  are  the  embodiment  of  intellect  and 
refinement.  Her  publications  consist  of  "  My  Recrea- 
tions" (1872),  a  volume  of  poems,  and  numerous  essays, 
critical  articles,  stories,  etc.,  in  The  New  Englander, 
The  International,  The  Galaxy,  Harper's  Bazar  and 
Weekly,  the  Atlantic,  the  Century,  the  Brooklyn 
Advance,  and  other  magazines;  also,  in  the  Evening 
Post,  Brooklyn  Union,  and  Indeperident. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Cutter  is  the  principal  stockholder  in, 
and  contributor  to,  the  Manhattan,  over  the"  signature 
of  "  J.  Heard."  She  has  written  several  serials,  be- 
sides numerous  fugitive  pieces. 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Conant,  wife  of  S.  S.  Conant,  writes 
most  of  the  Book-Notices  for  Harper's  magazines;  she 
has  written,  also,  the  "  Princes  of  German  and  Spanish 
Literature"  in  Harper's  Half -Hour  Series;  the 
"Butterfly  Hunters;"  and  is  a  large  contributor  to 
various  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clakk,  of  515  Quincy  street,  is 
the  editress  of  Good  Cheer,  a  handsome  weekly,  pub- 
lished at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  with  the  especial  mission  of 
supplanting  bad  and  weak  literature  among  the  poor, 
and  which  has  already  attained  a  circulation  of  100,000 
copies.  She  also  edits  the  Woman's  department  (called 
"the  Helping  hand")  of  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press, 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Harper's  various  publi- 
cations, to  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  the  Independent, 
Christian  Union,  Congregationalist,  Wide  Awake,  Our 


Little  Ones,  Outing,  etc.,  etc.  Mrs.  Clark  was  born  in 
Camden,  Ala.,  in  1851;  her  mother  was  Priscilla  Max- 
well, for  many  years  principal  of  a  large  female  semi- 
nary in  Alabama.  Her  father,  Edward  Upson,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  was  one  of  the  book-selling  firm  of 
Strickland  &  Co.,  of  Mobile.  In  1856,  the  members  of 
this  firm  were  warned  to  leave  the  state,  and  a  reward 
offered  for  their  bodies,  "  dead  or  alive,"  because  they 
had  sold  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  The  Life  of  Fred 
Douglass.  This  affair  created  much  excitement  at  the 
time,  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  forerunners  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Upson  fled  to  Milwaukee,  where  his 
daughter  continued  (at  the  Female  College)  the  educa- 
tion which  had  previously  been  begun  in  Massachusetts, 
and  graduated  in  1869  from  Wheaton  Seminary,  Norton, 
Mass.,  and  in  1870  from  the  Normal  School,  Westfield, 
Mass.  Then  followed  a  year  and  a  half  of  teaching  at 
the  Central  High  School,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  in 
January,  1874,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Clark,  at  that  time  managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field liepublicati,  but  at  present  connected  with  the 
Brooklyn  Union. 

Mrs.  Clark  did  not  begin  her  authorial  career  until 
1878,  when  the  commendations  bestowed  by  competent 
editorial  critics,  upon  a  contribution  to  Harper's  Bazar, 
incited  her  to  devote  her  time  chiefly  to  the  writing  of 
fiction.  This  she  began  to  do  in  the  autumn  of  1880; 
and  though  the  subsequent  editorial  duties  which  she 
assumed,  together  with  her  duties  as  wife,  housekeeper, 
and  the  mother  of  three  healthy  boys,  do  not  afford  that 
leisure  requisite  for  the  higher  classes  of  literary  work, 
yet  they  have  not  quenched  her  enthusiasm,  nor  hin- 
dered her  in  the  careful  and  conscientious  doing  well  of 
whatever  she  takes  in  hand. 

Mrs.  Olive  Thoene  Millee  writes  for  children 
mostly,  contributing  to  various  juvenile  publications, 
and  issuing  books  on  Natural  History  for  the  young. 
She  was  born  in  Auburn,  New  York,  in  1831;  married 
in  Illinois  in  1854;  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1877.  She 
began  writing — for  children's  publications— in  1870. 
In  1874,  her  scattered  papers  were  collected  to  form 
her  first  book,  Little  Folks  in  Feather  and  Fur.  Her 
second  book,  Nimpo's  Troubles,  after  running  as  a 
serial  in  St.  Nicholas,  was  published  in  1880,  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  In  1881,  the  same  house 
issued  her  Queer  Pets  at  Marcy's,  and  in  1883,  Little 
People  of  Asia. 

Mrs.  Maey  E.  Van  Dyne  is  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Young  People,  writing  much  and  well  for  its  columns. 
Mrs.  Alice  Wellington  Rollins  is  a  writer  of 
poems,  and  a  regular  contributor  to  Harper's.  Miss 
Alice  Fenn,  daughter  of  Harry  Fenn,  has  written  a 
number  of  articles  for  different  magazines,  which  her 
father  has  illustrated;  one,  on  "Surrey,"  appeared  m 
Harper's  Magazine;  while  others  have  been  printed  in 
the  Century  and  in  other  publications.  Mrs.  Helen 
CAiirBELL  edits  a   department  in  Our  Continent;  and 
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Mrs.  Kate  Hilliaed  has  written  several  admirable 
fugitive  poems. 

In  the  Social  History  of  Flathush,  1882,  by  Gbe- 
TBUDE  Leffbrts  Vanderbilt,  and  which  has  already- 
passed  to  a  second  edition,  we  have  a  most  valuable 
local  history,  executed  with  that  fidelity  and  indefin- 
able charm  which  only  a  woman's  mind  and  pen  could 
weave  around  such  a  subject. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Sangster,  nee  Munson,  was 
born  February  22d,  1838,  in  New  Roohelle,  N.  Y.,  and 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  current  religious 
literature  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Most  of  her  life 
has  been  passed  in  Brooklyn,  though  part  of  her  child- 
hood was  spent  in  Paterson,  N.  Y.  She  is  associate 
editor  of  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  and  writes,  with 
more  or  less  regularity,  for  Harp&r's  Bazar  and  Young 
People,  The  Congregationalist,  Sunday  School  Times, 
and  the  publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
Her  published  works  are  Poems  of  the  Household, 
Hours  With  Girls,  May  Stanhope  and  Her  Friends, 
Miss  Dewberry''s  Scholars,  Home  and  Heaven,  Five 
Happy  Weeks,  and  Splendid  Times.  She  also  edited 
and  compiled  a  Manual  of  the  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  of  which  she  is  a  member, 
and  in  whose  Foreign  Mission  Work  she  takes  a  deep 
interest. 


Turning  now  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Guild  of  Let- 
ters, we  find : 

Mr.  George  W.  Bungay,  author  of  the  well-known 
lyrics  published  in  the  Evening  Post,  Home  Journal, 
and  leading  magazines.  He  is,  also,  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  wields  a  forcible  pen 
in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  David  M.  Stone,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, has  also  done  some  excellent  literary  work,  aside 
from  his  paper,  but  his  interests  are  more  particularly 
identified  with  New  York.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
Mr.  S.  S.  CoNANT,  literary  editor  of  Harper'' s  Weekly, 
whose  high  standard  of  excellence  is  due  not  only  to 
his  perfect  taste,  but  to  his  facile  pen  as  well.  He  has 
conducted  for  the  Harpers  all  their  copyright  con- 
troversies for  a  number  of  years. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Conant  is  well  known  as  a  Hebrew 
scholar  and  Bible  translator. 

Frederick  Saunders,  author  of  Salad  for  the 
Solitary,  and  librarian  of  Astor  Library,  New  York, 
and  Oliver  B.  Bunce,  author  of  Bachelor  Butterfly, 
are  also  residents  of  Brooklyn. 

The  genial  and  humorous  poet,  John  G.  Saxe,  has 
been,  for  many  years,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  as  is, 
also.  Will  Carleton,  the  author  of  "  Farm  Ballads  " 
and  other  home  poems  which  have  struck  so  responsive 
a  cord  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

Allan  Forman  is  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Ad- 
vance, which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Brooklyn,  and 
has  become  a  decided  success.  He  also  writes  children's 


stories  for  Harper's  and  the  Appletons,  besides  doing 
daily  journalistic  work.  A  young  man  yet,  he  has  al- 
ready won  an  enviable  reputation,  which  his  brilliancy 
and  industry  will  augment. 

By  his  dramatization  of  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Let- 
ter;" his  "Biography  of  John  Howard  Payne,"  now 
in  press;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  very  elegant  and 
complete  "History  of  the  Drama,  Music  and  Art  in 
Brooklyn,"  contributed  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Gabriel 
Harrison,  long  a  resident  of  this  city,  has  fairly  "  won 
his  spurs  "  as  an  author  of  whom  Brooklyn  may  well 
be  proud. 

Stephen  M.  Osteandek,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, and  a  local  historian  by  instinct,  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  of  Kings  county  historical  material 
to  the  pages  of  the  Advance. 

P.  L.  ScHENCK,  M.  D.,  has  issued  the  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Zabriskie  House,  Flathush,  1881;  and  a 
Genealogy  of  the  Schenck  Family  ofL.  I.;  both  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  valuable  little  works. 

HoMEE  L.  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  of  Flathush,  though  he 
has  given  the  world  no  written  volume,  has,  by  his 
frequent  and  valuable  historical  and  semi-legendary 
essays  in  the  public  press,  proved  his  ability  to  enrich 
our  county  literature,  as  we  trust  he  will  do  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  His  accomplished  wife  also  wields  a  trained 
and  facile  pen,  in  occasional  ephemeral  papers  and 
essays. 

James  Clancy,  of  the  Star,  who  published  an  inter- 
esting book  on  the  "Tombs"  in  New  York,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn. 

Some  of  our  most  notable  hymn-book  compilers  and 
music  composers  are  or  were  Brooklynites. 

Among  the  compilers  are  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Robinson 
(First  Presbyterian),  editor  of  "Songs  for  the  Sanctu- 
ary" and  many  others;  Rev.  Chas.  Cuthbert  Hall 
(Dr.  Robinson's  successor  in  First  Presbyterian), 
"  Evangelical  Hymnal;"  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
"Plymouth  Collection;"  Rev.  Drs.  A.  R.  Thompson 
and  Zachary  Eddy,  "Hymns  of  the  Church;"  Rev. 
Dr.  Chas.  H.  Hall  and  S.  B.  Whitely  (Trinity),  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  "Hymnal  With  Tunes;"  Rev.  Geo. 
E.  Thrall,  "Episcopal  Common  Praise;"  Dr.  Thrall 
also  edited  the  "Union  Prayer  Book"  for  Reformed 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Among  composers  are  Dr.  Jos.  P.  Holbrook,  "  Wor- 
ship in  Song,"  etc. ;  J.  E.  Sweetser,  "  Pilgrim  Melo- 
dies;" U.  C.  BuENAP,  "  The  Polytechnic,"  "Hymns  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,"  etc. ;  Theo.  E.  Perkins,  "  Mount 
Zion  Collection,"  etc. ;  Sigismund  Lasae,  "  Evangelical 
Hymnal;"  S.  B.  Whitely,  "Hymnal  With  Tunes." 

In  the  educational  department  of  literature  we  may 
mention  Prof.  Jas.  H.  Woeman  (late  of  Adelphi 
Academy),  author  of  a  series  of  text-books  in  German, 
French  and  Spanish.  Prof.  A  Db  Rangement  (Adel- 
phi), Dr.  Worman's  colleague  in  preparing  French 
books;    Rev.  E.  P.  Thwing,  "  Vocal  Culture  ;  "   Miss 
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Ida  p.  Whitcomb,  "Topical  History  Charts;"  Prof. 
Alphonso  Wood,  a  series  of  Botanical  text  books; 
Rev.  John  Maesh,  D.  D.,  Epitome  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory; Thomas  Monk,  a  series  of  drawing-books.  All 
the  above  musical  and  educational  works  are  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  well-known 
residents  of  Brooklyn. 

Educational  works  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Beockett,  and 
Dr.  Chas.  E.  West,  are  elsewhere  noticed. 

Besides  these,  we  have  D.  W.  Fish's  series  of  Mathe- 
matical books  published  by  Ivison  &  Co.;  Supt.  Calvin 
Patterson's  grammar  and  spelling-book  (Sheldon  & 
Co.);  Professors  Reid  &  Kellogg  (Polytechnic),  a 
grammar  (Clark  <fe  Maynard) ;  William  Swinton,  his- 
tories, geographies,  readers,  etc.  (Ivison  &  Co.),  and 
grammars  (Harper) ;  J.  J.  Anderson,  Histories  (Clark 
&  Maynard) ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchison,  Physiology  (Clark  & 
Maynard) ;  Miss  M.  E.  Thalheimer  (late  of  the  Packer), 
Summary  of  History;  Peter  Rouget,  Prin.  of  one  of 
our  Public  Schools,  an  Arithmetic. 

We  also  have,  in  the  line  of  medical  authorship,  "  The 
Opium  Habit  and  Alcoholism,"  by  F.  H.  Hubbaed,  M. 
D.,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Mann's  exceedingly  valuable  work 
on  "Psychological  Medicine." 

Nor  must  we  forget,  in  passing,  to  pay  our  meed  of 
remembrance  to  a  distinguished  educational  writer, 
now  deceased: 

Jambs  Bates  Thomson  was  born  in  Springfield,  Vt., 
in  1803.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  with  only  such  advantages  of  education  as  were 
attainable  in  the  district  school  and  the  village  academy ; 
but,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  commenced  life  as  a 
district  school  teacher,  seeking  thus  to  prepare  himself 
for  college.  To  this  purpose  he  clung  unwaveringly, 
and  after  many  hardships  and  some  delay  from  a  pain- 
ful affection  of  the  eyes,  he  entered  Yale  College,  in 
1830,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1834.  From  1835 
to  1842,  he  taught  an  academy  of  high  grade  in  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to  Auburn, 
N.  T.,  two  years  after  his  marriage.  In  Auburn  he  was 
engaged,  at  the  urgent  request  of  President  Day,  in  the 
preparation  of  an  abridgment  of  his  Algebra,  which 
was  so  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  last  generation 
of  scholars  in  our  academies  as  "  Thomson's  Day's  Al- 
gebra." He  also  engaged  with  great  zeal  and  success 
in  the  organization  and  conducting  of  "  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes," which  have  accomplished  so  much  for  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  our  public  schools. 
His  remarkable  ability  in  imparting  mathematical  in- 
struction led  to  his  removal  to  New  York  city  in  1846, 
where  he  prepared  a  series  of  mathematical  text-books, 
which  under  the  names  of  "  Thomson's  Series  of  Arith- 
metics, Algebras,  Geometry,"  etc.,  won  for  him  a  great 
fame,  and  which  attained  to  a  very  large  circulation. 
In  1854,  Hamilton  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.,  and  in  1882,  the  same  degree  was  conferred 
again  by  the  University  of  Tennessee.     He  removed  to 


Brooklyn  in  1868,  and  having  changed  his  publishers, 
he  commenced  soon  after  the  preparation  of  a  new 
mathematical  series,  in  which  he  determined  to  embody 
the  latest  and  most  complete  improvements  in  arrange- 
ment, methods  of  instruction,  and  practical  application 
of  mathematical  processes  to  commercial  use.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  this  attempt;  far  more  so,  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  to  say,  than  any  of  his  numerous 
competitors.  His  careful  and  thorough  investigation, 
and  his  vast  fund  of  mathematical  acquirements,  con- 
stantly increased  by  study,  deserved  and  won  for  him  a 
great  success.  His  industry  and  pluck  were  amazing. 
For  eight  years  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  a  form  of 
rheumatism  which  rendered  active  locomotion  impos- 
sible; but  though  often  racked  with  pain,  his  eye  was 
not  dimmed,  nor  his  mental  force  abated;  and  his 
daily  limit  of  six  hours'  labor  was  performed  as  regu- 
larly, and  with  as  perfect  expression  of  his  ideas,  as 
if  he  had  never  suffered  a  pain.  His  wife  and 
daughter,  both  excellent  mathematicians,  rendered  him 
great  assistance  in  the  details  of  his  work.  He  also 
prepared  several  other  works,  and  was  a  large  con- 
tributor to  educational  journals.  He  died  June  22, 
1883. 

Our  city  also  claims  as  its  son.  Me.  John  B.  Mc- 
Master,  whose  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  has  lately  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Mc- 
Master  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  June  29,  1852.  His 
grandfather  was  Robert  Bach,  a  prominent  Brooklyn 
merchant,  in  the  days  when  that  city  numbered  16,000 
souls.  His  father  was  James  McMaster,  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  and,  till  the  war  opened,  a  banker  and 
planter  at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  McMaster's  early  years 
were  spent  in  New  York.  Here  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  graduated  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1872.  For  a  year  he  taught 
English  grammar  in  that  institution  as  a  Fellow,  but,  in 
1873  he  set  out  to  become  a  civil  engineer,  spent  some 
time  in  Virginia  and  Chicago,  and  when  the  panic  came 
on,  returned  to  New  York  to  go  on  with  the  history, 
for  which  materials  had  been  collecting  since  1870. 
Some  reviews  have  attributed  to  him  the  works  of  the 
late  John  Richard  Green  as  a  model.  But  the  plan  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States"  as  it  now  exists,  was  drawn 
in  1871,  and  much  of  the  material  arranged, 
when,  in  1874,  Mr.  Green's  first  volume  appeared.  As 
the  book  now  stands,  it  has  been  twice  written  entirely 
from  end  to  end,  and  some  of  the  chapters  from  three 
to  eight  times,  as  the  acquisition  of  new  material  seemed 
to  require.  In  1877,  Mr.  McMaster,  was  appointed  In- 
structor in  Civil  Engineering  at  Princeton  College. 

Linus  Pibrpont  Brockett,  M.  D.,  the  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  Pierpont  Brockett,  for  fifty  years  a  Baptist  min- 
ister in  New  England,  was  born  in  Canton,  Conn.,  Oct. 
16,  1820;  received  his  early  education  at  Hill's  Acad- 
emy, Essex,  Conn.,  and  the  Conn.  Literary  Institution 
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at  Suffield;  entered  Brown  University  in  1837,  but, 
owing  to  impaired  health,  did  not  graduate;  obtained 
his  medical  education  atWashington,  D.  C,  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  and  New  York;  graduated,  M.  D.,  in  1843,  and 
since  1846,  has  devoted  himself  mainly  to  literary  pur- 
suits. In  1857,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M. 
A.  from  Amherst  College.  He  has  published  many 
works  of  large  circulation  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: Geographical  History  of  New  York,  1847;  Me- 
moir of  James  Edward  Meystre,  1855;  The  Pioneer 
Preacher,  1857;  History  of  Education,  1859;  History 
of  the  Civil  War,  1865;  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
1865 ;  Our  Great  Captains,  1865 ;  Camp,  Battle 
Field  and  Hospital,  1866 ;  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Civil  War,  1867;  Men  of  our  Bay,  1868,  and 
an  enlarged  edition  in  1872 ;  Woman;  her  Rights, 
Wrongs,  Privileges  and  Responsibilities,  1869;  The 
Year  of  Rattles;  a  History  of  the  Franco-  German 
War,  1871-'2 ;  Epidemic  and  Contagious  Diseases, 
1873;  The  Silk  Industry  in  America,  1876;  The  Cross 
and  the  Crescent,  \S11,  &o.,  &c.  He  has  also  edited 
numerous  works;  was  from  1856  to  1862,  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  American  Cyclopmdia;  from 
1861  to  1876,  one  of  the  editors  of  Appleton's  Annual 
Cyclopmdia;  and  from  1872  to  1877,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopmdia.  He  has  writ- 
ten also  numerous  review  and  magazine  articles,  and 
is  now  editing  the  new  geographical  monthly.  De- 
scriptive America.  He  completed,  in  1879,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Bogomiels,  the  Baptists  of  the  East,  from 
the  5th  to  15th  century,  and  has  in  hand  a  Life  of 
Christ,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  over  eight 
years.    He  has  resided  in  Brooklyn  twenty-five  years. 

We  come  now  to  our  local  historians,  a  class  of 
writers  who,  though  their  works  may  not  gain  the  eclat 
which  attends  other  literary  productions,  still  fill  a 
very  important  place  in  the  history  of  any  community. 

In  the  year  1824,  Gabriel  Fueman  (see  biography 
page  349),  a  native  of  the  town,  published  a  little 
volume  which  he  modestly  entitled  "Notes  on  the 
History  of  Brooklyn,"  and  which,  for  that  day,  pos- 
sessed great  merit  as  a  local  history.  He  had  an 
intuitive  and  prophetic  sagacity  as  to  the  importance 
of  desoribing,  recording,  and  fixing  the  dates  of  many 
things  which  could  change  with  progress  and  be  for- 
gotten; and  but  for  his  "Notes,"  published  in  1824,  it 
would  now  be  well-nigh  impossible  for  us  to  trace 
the  beginnings  of  our  "  goodly-heritage." 

Contemporaneous  with  him,  and  older  in  years,  was 
that  worthy  citizen.  Gen.  Jbrbmiah  Johnson,  himself 
a  connecting  link  between  Brooklyn's  Past  and  Present, 
all  of  whose  contributions  to  local  history,  however, 
were  in  the  form  of  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  To  his  excellent  memory  and  writings, 
both  published  and  in  manuscript,  all  succeeding  his- 
torians have  been  indebted.  His  biography  will  be 
found  on  page  147. 


Benjamin  Thompson,  the  historian  of  Long  Island, 
in  1843,  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Peime,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  same  historic  field  in  1845,  each  gave 
interesting  but  necessarily  brief  r'esumh  of  Kings 
County  and  Brooklyn  history;  while  Thos.  P.  Teale's 
somewhat  scanty  "  Chronicles,"  in  Spooner's  Directory 
for  1848  ;  and  J.  T.  Bailey's  "Historical  Sketch,"  in 
1840;  the  Bush  wick  and  Williamsburgh  sketches,  by 
C.  S.  ScHEOEDER,  in  the  Long  Island  Family  Circle, 
1852;  Samuel  Reynolds'  "History  of  Williams- 
burgh," published  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Williamsburgh 
Directory  of  1852  ;  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Fish's  History  of  St. 
Ann's  P.  E.  Church,  1845,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Steong's 
History  of  Platbusb,  in  1842,  completes  the  list  of 
our  earlier  local  histories. 

Ten  years  later,  1863,  the  formation  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  gave  a  new  impetus  to  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  research  in  this  county,  and 
upon  Long  Island.  Among  its  founders,  and  most  ac- 
tive in  the  field  of  authorship,  were  Hon.  Heney  C. 
MuEPHY,  Aldbn  J.  Spoonee,  Esq.,  Hon.  Tbunis  G. 
Beegen,  Thomas  W.  Field,  and  the  editor  of  this 
liistory,  who  alone  remains  to  inscribe  upon  its  pages 
the  record  of  that  progress  to  which  his  departed  asso- 
ciates so  much  contributed. 

The  years  1863-'67  were  full  of  literary  and  historic 
enterprises  and  labors.  Spoonee  put  forth  a  new  and 
annotated  edition  of  Wood's  History  of  Long  Island, 
to  which  he  prefaced  a  loving  memoir  of  his  old  friend 
the  author ;  and,  with  Henry  R.  Stiles  (under  the 
guise  of  the  Faust  Club),  he  published,  also,  a  new 
edition  of  Furman's  Notes,  with  Memoir  and  Notes. 
Field  reprinted  Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolution, 
in  three  stately  volumes,  and  subsequently  his  Histori- 
cal and  Antiquarian  Scenes  in  Brooklyn  and  Vicinity, 
1882  ;  and  his  Battle  of  Long  Island,  for  the  second 
volume  of  the  Historical  Society's  Collections.  Muephy 
translated  and  edited,  for  the  Historical  Society,  the 
Journal  of  the  Labadists,  which  forms  the  first  volume 
of  its  Collections  ;  and  Beegen  put  forth  his  Bergen 
Genealogies,  etc.     (See  page  268). 

In  1865,  Stiles  issued  (limited  edition)  two  volumes 
relating  to  the  sufferings  and  experiences  of  the  Prison- 
Ship  captives  in  Wallabout  Bay,  under  the  title  of  The 
Wallabout  Series;  and,  in  1867,  he  brought  out  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
of  which  two  remaining  volumes  appeared  in  1869  and 
1870. 

Heney  R.  Stiles,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  March  10,  1832;  obtained  his  education  at 
the  Grammar  School  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  was  freshman  at  the  University,  and 
sophomore  at  Williams  College;  ill-health  prevented 
his  graduation  there,  but  in  1876,  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  from  that  college.  He  studied  medicine 
at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  City 
of  New  York,  graduating  1855;  as,  also,  same  year, 
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from  the  N.  Y.  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Practised  in 
New  York  City;  Galena,  111.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.  In  1863,  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  at  Brooklyn,  of 
which  he  was  a  director  and  the  librarian  until  1866. 
In  1868,  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health;  and  remained  in  that  office  until  the  legisla- 
tive abolition  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissions  in 
18Y0.  He  was  then  appointed  Sanitary  Inspector  in  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  (serving  as  such  in 
the  2d,  4th,  and  6th  Wards),  until  the  creation  of  a 
new  board  in  June,  1873;  passed  the  civil  service  ex- 
amination, instituted  by  the  new  board,  with  honor, 
and  was  re-appointed  Sanitary  Inspector,  June  17,  1873; 
in  July,  same  year,  he  was  appointed  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  located  at  Middletown,  Orange  county,  N.  Y. ; 
he  there  superintended  the  erection  of  the  first  two 
buildings,  organized  the  service  of  the  asylum,  and 
placed  the  institution  on  the  foundation  of  success 
which  is  now  universally  accorded  to  it,  as  the  first  and 
(thus  far)  the  onlj/  homoeopathic  insane  asylum  in  the 
world  under  governmental  control;  resigning  his  posi- 
tion in  1877,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Dundee, 
Scotland,  x^ere  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Dundee  Homoeopathic  Dispensary ;  and  where,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  practice,  he  remained  until 
December,  1881,  when  he  felt  obliged  by  his  wife's 
health  and  his  own,  to  return  to  America.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  a  consultation  practice  in  New  York  city. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  County  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society,  and  a  permanent  member  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society;  has  also 
belonged  to  the  Kings  and  the  Orange  County  Homoe- 
opathic Medical  Societies;  is  a  member  of  the  Clinical 
Club  (medical);  the  N.  Y.  Medico-Legal  Society;  a 
founder  and  officer  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Welfare  of  the  Insane;  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
first  members  of  the  Public  Health  Association  of  New 
York  City,  in  1872.  He  has  also  been  Lecturer  on 
Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science,  at  the  N.  Y.  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases,  at  the  N.  Y.  Women's 
Medical  College  and  Hospital,  New  York  city. 

In  1859,  Dr.  Stiles  published  The  History  and 
Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor,  Conn,  and  in  1861, 
&  supplement  to  the  same;  and  also  a  monograph  on 
Bundli7ig  in  America;  in  1863,  he  published  the  6rewe- 
"''^gy  of  the  Massachusetts  Stiles  Family;  in  1865,  he  was 
(seepage  1318)  an  active  member  of  the  "Faust  Club" 
(publishing),  of  Brooklyn;  in  1865,  issued  two  volumes 
of  the  Wallabout  Series,  and  edited  The  Genealogy 
of  the  Stranahan  and  Josslyn  Families;  and  in  1867, 
he  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn;  in  1869,  the  second  volume,  and  in  1870, 
the  third;  he  was,  also,  from  1863  to  1870,  a  contributor 


to  the  Round  I'able,  and  to  several  works  of  history 
and  biography  edited  by  other  parties.  He  has,  for 
many  years,  been  an  active  member  (and  was  for  eight 
years,  the  Eecording  Secretary)  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society;  and  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  Recording  Secretary  of  the  (now  defunct)  Ameri- 
can Anthropological  Institute;  in  1869,  he  was  one  of 
the  seven  founders  of  the  N.  Y.  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Society,  and  its  President  from  1869  to 
1873,  and  still  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees  and  of 
its  publication  committee.  He  is  honorary  and  corre- 
sponding member  of  various  historical  societies,  among 
which  are  the  New  England  Historic- Genealogical 
Society;  the  Dorchester  (Mass.)  Antiquarian  Society; 
the  Wisconsin  and  the  Arizona  Historical  Societies; 
the  Antiquarian  and  Numismatical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  American  Philological  Society,  etc.  He 
is  a  life  member  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 


PRIVATE    LIBRARIES. 

As  to  private  libraries — and,  by  this  we  mean  those 
collections  of  books  which  have  been  gathered  with 
well  defined  purpose,  as  illustrative  of  some  special 
subject,  or  indicative  of  some  peculiar  fancy  or  taste  of 
their  owners — Brooklyn  has  had,  and  still  has,  some 
which  are  well  worthy  of  note. 

Of  such  was  the  princely  library,  now  lately  dispersed, 
of  the  late  Hon.  Heney  C.  Muepht  (see  page  364), 
a  notable  collection  of  Americana;  especially  of  rare 
volumes  on  early  American  exploration,  navigation  and 
Colonial  Dutch  history.  It  numbered  3,142  titles, 
and  brought,  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  nearly 
$52,000.  In  Dr.  Wynne's  "Private  Libraries  of  New 
York,"  will  be  found  a  full  description  of  the  treasures 
of  this  splendid  collection. 

Dr.  Wynne's  Private  Libraries  of  New  York,  in- 
cludes among  its  descriptions,  that  of  the  library  of 
our  fellow-townsman  J.  Caeson  Beevooet.  It  orig- 
inally contained  some  10,000  volumes,  of  which  nearly 
6,000  were  collected  by  the  late  Henry  Brevoort,  father 
of  the  present  owner.  He  began  to  collect,  about  1810, 
while  abroad;  and  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  book  sales  which  followed  the 
cholera  visitation  of  1832,  opened  to  him  a  rich  field 
for  the  purchase  of  fine  and  valuable  works,  of  which 
he  liberally  and  judiciously  availed  himself.  The  orig- 
inal editions  of  "  Smith's  Virginia,"  "  the  Warres  of 
New  England; "  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Aggawam;  " 
"  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars; "  "  Mather's  Indian  Wars," 
and  a  number  of  other  early  and  rare  American  tracts, 
presented  to  Mr.  Brevoort  by  Sir  Walter  Scott— who 
had  collected  them  with  a  view,  subsequently  aban- 
doned, of  writing  a  novel  of  the  early  New  England 
times -are  among  the  gems  of  this  collection;  which  is 
also  extremely  rich  in  priceless  MSS.,  autograph  let- 
ters, official  and  military  journals,  order-books,  etc.,  etc. 
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To  this  valuable  library,  bequeathed  J;o  him  in  1848, 
Mr.  Brevoort  made  large  additions,  consisting  of  works 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery 
in  America,  such  as  maps,  narrations,  topographical 
memoirs;  his  tastes,  in  this  respect,  running  parallel  to 
those  of  his  friend,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  whose 
library  we  have  referred  to  on  page  364.  Peter 
Martyr;  Ramusius  ;  Hakluyt  (ed.  1589,  1599-600,  and 
the  later  quarto) ;  Purchas;  the  Spanish  writers,  Herrera, 
Torquemada,  Clavigero,  De  La  Vega,  and  Charlevoix; 
Kingsborough,  De  Bry,  are  all  represented,  besides 
many  less  known,  but  equally  valuable  and  rare.  In 
charts,  maps,  atlases,  government  and  state  publica- 
tions, geological  and  geographical  reports  and  surveys 
relating  to  the  American  Continent,  and  especially  in 
the  line  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  exploration  and  Pa- 
cific voyages,  the  collection  is  very  rich.  Next  to 
voyages  and  travels,  the  main  feature  of  this  library  is 
its  works  in  Natural  History,  including  about  2,000 
volumes  on  Zoology.  This  department  is  especially 
strong  in  transactions  of  natural  history  societies,  both 
foreign  and  domestic;  but  its  completest  section  is  that 
of  Ichthyology.  American  history  and  pamphlets  upon 
special  political  topics,  etc.,  have  also  been  extensively 
collected  by  Mr.  Brevoort. 

Wynne's  sketch  of  this  library,  though  written  in 
1860,  described  it  as  it  was  until  1875.  Mr.  Brevoort's 
health  and  eyesight  becoming  seriously  impaired  about 
that  time,  he  has,  since  then,  gradually  bestowed  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  and  its  accompanying  col- 
lections, upon  those  scientific  bodies  and  societies  to 
which  he  felt  that  they  would  prove  of  most  service, 
such  as  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  of  this 
city,  the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in  the  Central  Park,  New 
York  city,  and  the  Entomological  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  President  during  its  first  ten  years,  he 
has  been  a  constant  and  liberal  donor,  almost  denuding 
his  own  library  of  his  very  large  accumulation  of 
American  local  history,  biography  and  pamphlets. 

So  generous  and  judicious  a  giver  of  books  to  our 
public  libraries  deserves  some  slight  biographical 
notice  at  our  hands. 

James  Caeson  Beevooet,  eldest  son  of  Henry  and 
Laura  (Carson)  Brevoort,  of  New  York  city,  was  born 
July  10,  1818,  and  gained  his  education  in  his  native 
city,  in  France  and  Switzerland.  Upon  leaving  school 
at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  he  studied  for  three  years  at 
the  "Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,"  at 
Paris,  and  graduated  with  a  diploma  as  Civil  Engineer. 
Returning  home,  he  was,  for  a  while,  employed  on  the 
Survey  of  the  North-eastern  Boundary,  in  Maine, 
under  his  uncle,  the  late  Prof.  James  Renwick,  who 
was  then  a  Commissioner  on  the  Survey.  In  1838,  he 
accompanied  Washington  Irving,  on  his  appointment 
as  Minister-Plenipotentiary  to  Spa,in,  and  passed  a  year 


with  him  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary,  after- 
wards traveling  through  Europe. 

He  returned  to  this  country  again  in  1843,  and,  in 
1845,  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
Leffert  Lefferts,  of  Bedford.  Since  that  time  he  has 
resided  in  the  Lefferts  homestead,  engaged  in  manag- 
ing the  estate  of  his  late  father-in-law,  as  well  as  the 
property  wh;ch  he  himself  purchased  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  modestly  but  honorably  identifying  himself 
with  the  progress  and  institutions  of  his  adopted  city. 
He  served,  for  some  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  as  one  of  the  Constructing  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
Preface  to  that  Board's  Report,  published  by  the  city 
authorities.  From  1863  to  1873,  he  was  President  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society;  and,  for  two  years. 
Superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York  city, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  Trustee  since  1852.  In  1861, 
he  was  made  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  being  now  the  third  eldest  member  of 
that  distinguished  body  ;  and,  in  1863,  received  the 
diploma  of  LL.  D.  from  Williams  College,  Mass.  Mr. 
Brevoort  is  a  resident-member  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical, 
1845;  the  Acad,  of  Natural  Sciences,  1840;  American 
Geographical  Society,  1856;  corresponding  member  of 
the  N.  Eng.  Geneal.-Hist.  Society,  1858;  the  Mass. 
Hist.  Society,  1858;  the  Penn.  Hist.  Society,  1859,  and 
the  Entomological  and  Numismatical  Societies  of 
Philadelphia;  honorary  member  of  the  Numismatical 
Society  of  Boston,  1882;  and  of  various  other  learned 
bodies  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Brevoort  commenced  his  study  and  collections 
in  Entomology  in  1833,  and  in  Ichthyology  in  1842.  In 
this  latter  department  his  collection  of  books  and 
specimens  have  been  extensive  and  valuable;  and  he 
has  recently  turned  them  over  to  Mr.  Eugene  G.  Black- 
ford, the  N.  Y.  State  Fish  Commissioner,  who  has  in- 
corporated them  in  his  Ichthyological  Museum  in 
Fulton  Market.  Mr.  Brevoort  wrote  the  Ichthyological 
department  of  Commodore  Perry's  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Expedition  to  Japan. 

His  collection  of  coins  was  commenced  in  1850.  He 
has  contributed  to  the  Am.  Journal  of  Numismatics, 
a  series  of  (illustrated)  papers  on  "  Early  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Coinage  in  America,"  of  great  in- 
terest. 

In  the  Historical  Magazine  he  has  published  a  paper 
upon  the  "  Discovery  of  the  Remains  of  Columbus;"  and 
in  1874,  a  volume  on  "  Verrazano,  the  Navigator,  or 
Notes  on  Giovanni  de  Verrazano,  and  on  a  Plani- 
sphere of  1529,  illustrating  his  American  Voyage  in 
1524,"  this  being  a  revision  of  a  paper  read  by  him  be- 
fore the  American  Geographical  Society,  Nov.  28, 1871. 

Chaeles  E.  West,  the  well-known  principal  of  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  possesses  literary  and  art 
collections  of  no  mean  value  and  interest.  The  three 
buildings  in  whiob  the  Seminary  is  logaited,  are  filled 
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Art  and  Art-Culture;  that  of  Mr.  Havemetee,  which 
is  strong  in  the  department  of  General  History  and  Po- 
litical Economy;  that  of  Henet  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  another 
member  of  the  Remhrandt.  Mr.  Cox's  privately  illus- 
trated copies  of  "  Walton's  Complete  Angler,"  with  its 
200  water-colors,  130  etchings,  and  700  prints  (proofs, 
and  on  India  paper)  and  titles,  original  designs,  executed 
in  water-colors  by  F.  O.  Darley,  is  a  chef-di'oewore  of  the 
illustrator's  art.  His  large  paper  copy  of  "  Madame 
Sevigne's  letters,"  extended  to  fourteen  volumes  by  750 
extra  illustrations,  chiefly  proofs,  and  many  in  three 
stages,  is  a  superb  example  of  the  art  of  illustrating, 
and  his  library  is  otherwise  marked  by  its  splendid  col- 
lection of  art  literature.  William  Matthews,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  also  a  "  bookish  man,"  largely  given  to  il- 
lustrating. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  small  but  interesting  collec- 
tion of  dramatic  works,  relics  and  hric-a-hrae,  owned 
by  Gabriel  Harrison;  although  he  some  years  ago 
gave  some  of  his  greatest  treasures  in  this  line  to  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society.  These  consisted  of 
early  editions  of  many  celebrated  plays,  MS.  "  parts " 
used  by  eminent  actors,  old  play-bills,  etc.,  etc. 

American  book  illustrators  have  mostly  to  call  to 
their  aid  the  professional "  inlayer,"  of  whom,  as  has  been 
well  said  by  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  "  there 
are  but  three  in  this  country  worthy  of  mention — 
Messrs.  Trent,  Toedteberg  and  Lawrence,  all  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  work  turned  out  by  these  gentlemen  is  of  the 
first  order,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  best  English  and 
French  inlay ers."  Mr.  Trent,  we  believe,  has  been 
longest  engaged  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Toedteberg  is  not  only  a  "  professional,"  but  is 
himself  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  an  illustrator  of 
books  on  his  own  account,  forming  a  collection  which, 
in  many  points,  rivals  those  of  some  of  his  best  patrons. 
"Among  all  the  private  illustrators  of  American 
literature,"  as  Mr.  Tread  well  justly  observes  in  his 
Bibliomania,  "  none  are  entitled  to  more  credit  than 
Mr.  Augustus  Toedteberg  (of  No.  333  Bridge 
street).  Born  in  Germany,  in  a  little  village  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  1824,  he  came  to  New  York  in 
1844,  and  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  foreign  birth 
and  a  foreign  tongue,  he  occupies  the  position  to-day  of 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  illustrators  in  America." 
His  copy  of  that  favorite  of  all  private  book-illustrators, 
Ireland's  "  Records  of  the  New  York  Stage,"  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  extant.  It  contains  over  5,000  portraits, 
views  and  dramatic  drawings,  etc.;  also  about  1,000 
rare  play-bills,  and  is  truly  a  stupendous  as  well  as 
valuable  affair.  His  masterpiece  of  illustrated  treasures, 
however,  is  the  "Narrative  of  Nell  Gwynne,"  with  542 
illustrations  by  contemporaneous  artists,  and  of  which 
22  are  portraits  of  Nell.  It  is  rich  in  rare  proofs  be- 
fore the  letter  and  makes  three  volumes,  large  folio. 
The  feature  of  Mr.  T.'s  collection  is  the  exceedingly 
choice  character  of  his  selections  of  prints,  both  as  re- 


gards  their   illustrative   appropriateness   and  historic 
value,  and  their  artistic  merit. 

We  cannot  forbear  adding  that  his  daughter.  Miss 
Emma  Toedteberg,  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years  most 
admirably  filled  the  position  of  First  Assistant  Librarian 
to  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 

In  connection  with  books,  etc.,  we  must  not  overlook 
John  Keese,  well  known,  in  years  gone  by,  to  the  older 
book-lovers  of  both  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  His 
genial  humor  and  ready,  sparkling  wit  rendered  the 
book  auctions  of  Messrs.  Cooley  &  Keese  (at  successively 
157,  191  and  377  Broadway,  New  York)  as  entertaining 
as  a  theatrical  performance.  People  attended  their 
sales  frequently  with  no  intention  of  buying,  simply  to 
be  amused.  He  lived  on  Atlantic  street,  Brooklyn, 
and  his  memory  is  well  embalmed  in  a  volume  from  the 
Appletons'  press,  written  by  his  son,  entitled  "  John 
Keese,  Wit  and  Literature,"  and  which,  we  believe,  has 
already  passed  to  a  second  edition. 

Joseph  Sabin,  who  resided  in  the  Eastern  District, 
and  for  many  years  kept  an  Americana  book-store  on 
Nassau  street,  which  was  the  resort  of  all  book-lovers,  is 
also  well  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.     He 
was  born  in  Braunston,  England,  in   1821,  and  when 
fourteen    years   old  was  apprenticed   to  a  promineui 
bookseller  in  Oxford,  where  he  soon  developed  such  an 
expertness  and  judgment  in  the  valuation  of  books  and 
prints  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  buying  as  well  as 
with  the  selling  of  them.     Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship — having  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  cataloguing  of  books  for  sale — he  fancied  he  could 
do  a  good  business  as  a  book  auctioneer;  and,  to  that 
end,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  one  of  the  sons  of  a 
Mr.  Winterborne,  an  architect  and  builder  of  Oxford, 
and  began  business  as  bookseller  and  auctioneer.     The 
business  prospered,  and  in  1844  he  married  the  sister  of 
his  partner,  and  published  his  first  work.  The  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  Scriptural 
Proofs  and  References,  which  he  issued  anonymously, 
but  which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Oxford 
students,  by  the  great  research  of  its  annotations.     In 
1838,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try and   settled   in   Philadelphia,  buying  a  farm   on 
Chesnut  Hill,  and  himself  becoming  general  assistant 
and  salesman  with  the  well-known  publisher,  Geo.  S. 
Appleton,  who  soon  learned  to  appreciate  him  at  his 
full  value.     In  1850  he  engaged  with  Cooley  &  Keese, 
book-auctioneers,  in  New  York  city,  as  general  assist- 
ant, his  duties  being  principally  to  catalogue  books  to 
be  sold,  in  which  his  experience  as  an  expert  was  very 
valuable;  and,  occasionally,  he  aided  in  the  sales.     In 

1851  he  made  his  first  important  library  catalogue,  that 
of  the  collection  of   Dr.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis.     In 

1852  he  entered  the  employ  of  Bangs  Bros.,  in  Park 
Row  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  where,  among 
others,  he  catalogued  the  E.  B.  Corwin  Library,  the 
sale  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  first  drawn  atten- 
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tion  to  the  subject  of  "  Americana  "  in  this  country,  and 
which  gave  to  Mr.  Sabin  the  idea  of  the  great  work  to 
which  he  subsequently  devoted  so  much  of  his  life.  In 
1856  he  made  a  premature  attempt  at  business  on  his 
own  account,  in  Canal  street,  but  finding  himself 
"  ahead  of  the  times,"  as  far  as  the  rage  for  collection 
of  rare  books  was  concerned  in  New  York,  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  there  did  a  fine  business  (mostly 
southern)  until  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He  then 
(1861)  returned  to  New  York,  and  (with  N.  A.  Jennings, 
under  the  firm  name  of  J.  Sabin  &  Co.)  opened  a  book 
auction  store  in  4th  street,  where  one  of  his  first  cus- 
tomers was  Wm.  E.  Burton,  the  celebrated  actor,  whose 
library  of  6,154  volumes  he  catalogued  and  sold.  In 
1863  Mr.  Sabin  retired  from  the  auction  line  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  rare  books 
and  prints  at  84  (subsequently  removing  to  No.  64) 
Nassau  street;  establishing  a  branch  house  in  London 
(in  charge  of  his  two  eldest  sons),  and  making  annual 
trips  to  Europe  in  search  of  books,  etc.  In  April,  1879, 
he  retired  from  active  business,  in  order  to  give  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  compilation  of  Ms  great  work,  the  Dio- 
tionary  of  Hooks  Relating  to  America  from  its  Dis- 
covery to  the  Present  Time.  This  stupendous  work 
contains  the  title  of  every  book  or  tract,  in  any 
language,  relating  to,  or  even  slightly  referring  to, 
America,  alphabetically  arranged,  and,  besides  the 
title,  the  number  of  its  pages  and  plates,  its  size,  with 
notes  by  Mr.  Sabin,  and  (if  rare)  a  reference  to  where 
copies  may  be  found.  It  was  begun  in  1856,  but  the 
first  volume  was  not  published  until  1867,  and  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  thirteenth  volume  (which  brings  the 
catalogue  down  to  the  letter  P),  when  death  closed 
his  labors,  June  5,  1881.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
this  important  undertaking,  though  delayed,  is  not 
abandoned,  and  that  there  are  hopes  of  its  being  ulti- 
mately completed. 

As  a  cataloguer  of  libraries,  Mr.  Sabin's  name  is 
imperishably  connected  with  the  history  of  our  greatest 
American  collections,  which  have,  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  passed  under  the  hammer. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  "Waltonian"  li- 
braries of  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  and  of  E.  B.  Corwin 
(1856);  of  Andrew  Wight  (1856);  of  John  A.  Rice, 
which  brought  $44,000 ;  of  Mr.  Menzies,  which  brought 
$50,000;  of  Thos.  W.  Field,  of  Brooklyn  (1874);  of 
Francis  S.  Hoffman,  of  Philadelphia;  of  John  Allan,  the 
private  illustrator;  of  Edwin  Forrest,  the  tragedian; 
Wm.  E.  Burton,  the  actor,  etc.,  etc.  The  great  Brin- 
ley  sale,  which  brought  over  $100,000,  he  conducted 
(although  he  did  not  catalogue  it),  with  remarkable 
skill.  His  knowledge  of  books,  both  as  to  contents, 
arity  and  market  value,  was  incredibly  accurate;  for 
example,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  appraised  the  Irving 
Brown  library,  which  sold  for  about  $11,000,  at  within 
$10  of  the  amount  it  brought  at  auction.  At  a  book- 
sale,  Mr.  Sabin  was  invaluable.     He  could  point  out,  in 


a  few  words,  just  what  made  each  book  valuable,  and 
could  give,  from  memory,  a  rapid  synopsis  of  the  con- 
tents of  many  of  the  rarer  works.  He  had  crossed  the 
ocean  twenty-five  times,  and  each  time  had  paid  his 
passage  by  the  profits  made  on  some  stray  bar- 
gains picked  up  at  the  London  book-stalls.  Mr. 
Sabin's  crowning  honor,  however,  as  a  bibliophile 
and  book-dealer,  was  his  honesty.  His  advice  to 
customers  was  always  in  favor  of  buying  "the 
best  editions;"  and  while  his  judgment  as  to  books 
could  always  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  it  was  not 
influenced  by  considerations  of  self-interest.  Be- 
sides the  great  Bibliography  above  referred  to,  Mr. 
Sabin  published  the  American  Bibliophilist  for  several 
years,  and  issued  many  reprints  of  curious  works  on 
American  history. 


The  scientists  of  Brooklyn,  like  the  authors,  are 
identified  with  it  mostly  by  residence  ;  their  material 
interests  being  mainly  in  the  busy  metropolis  across 
the  river. 

Among  those  who  deserve  more  than  a  passing  no- 
tice at  our  hands  (did  our  space  permit),  are  certain 
civil  engineers.     Earliest  on  the  roll  is  the  name  of 

Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  G.  Swift,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  from  1812  to  1818,  whose  biography  has 
been  well  written  by  Maj.-Gen.  G.  W.  Cullum,  was 
first  identified  with  Brooklyn,  as  having  planned  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  extensive  line  of  de- 
fensive works  designed  to  cover  New  York  and  the 
western  end  of  Long  Island  from  naval  attack  by  the 
British  in  1814  (See  page  61).  He  seems  from  this 
time,  to  have  been  a  resident  and  extensive  property- 
holder  in  the  then  village,  until  serious  financial  dis- 
asters in  Wall  street  compelled  him,  in  1826,  to  relin- 
quish all  but  his  honor.  To  him,  also,  Brooklyn  is  much 
indebted  for  the  establishing  of  its  present  water  front. 
He  died,  aged  82  years,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1865, 
after  an  exceedingly  active  and  useful  life.  "  Born  at 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  dying  at  the 
termination  of  the  American  Rebellion,  he  lived 
through  a  most  momentous  period  of  history,  and  was 
himself  a  prominent  actor  in  the  proud  drama  of  our 
national  existence.  His  military  career  began  with 
that  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  which 
he  fostered  in  its  feeble  infancy;  and  he  lived  to  see, 
in  its  developed  maturity,  the  sons  of  his  cherished 
Alma  Mater  directing  the  high  destinies  of  his  coun- 
try on  victorious  fields  in  Canada,  Florida,  Mexico, 
and  within  the  wide  domain  of  our  Southern  border. 
Amicable  and  sincere,  spotless  in  integrity,  staunch  in 
friendship,  liberal  in  charity,  Gen.  Swift  was  a  model 
gentleman,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  Christian  soldier." 

Maj.  David  B.  Douglass  was  peculiarly  identified  with 
the  city's  growth  and  improvement,  in  its  earlier  civic 
days.  He  was  born  in  1790,  at  Pompton,  N.  J.;  grad. 
at  Yale  College;  in  1813  entered  the  army  as  Second 
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Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  and  saw  actual  service  in  the 
Battle  of  Niagara,  and  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Erie. 
After  the  war  he  became  Assistant  Professor  at  West 
Point;  in  1819-20,  served  as  Astronomical  Surveyor 
in  the  Commission  for  settling  the  North-western 
Boundary  of  the  TJ.  S.,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Military 
Academy. 

In  1823,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Civil  and 
Military  Engineering.  To  this  science,  then  compara- 
tively new  among  us,  Major  Douglass  devoted  himself 
with  ardor  and  success.  In  1831,  he  resigned  his  post 
at  West  Point,  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  became 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Morris  Canal.  Soon  after,  he 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Civil  Architecture  in  the 
University  of  New  York,  and  made  the  designs  for  its 
ftoUege  building. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  he  began  his  surveys  for  the 
work  of  supplying  New  York  with  water.  His  first 
report  was  submitted  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and 
clearly  proved  the  feasibility  of  bringing  a  supply 
from  the  Croton  River.  Acting  on  the  plans  and 
estimates  which  he  furnished,  the  city  government,  in 
1835,  resolved  to  build  the  aqueduct.  Appointed  Chief 
Engineer  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Maj.  Douglass 
proceeded  to  lay  out  the  line  of  the  aqueduct,  and  to 
complete  his  plans.  He  had  accomplished  the  prelim- 
inary work  when  he  was  superseded.  That  this  was  not 
o,wing  to  any  want  of  confidence  in  his  judgment  or 
skill,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  plans  were 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  his  successors. 

In  the  autumn  of  1835,  Maj.  Douglass  gave  a  public 
lecture  in  Brooklyn  on  the  capabilities  and  prospects 
of  the  young  and  rising  city.  Mr.  H.  E.  Pierrepont,  to 
whom  he  applied  for  hints  on  the  occasion,  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  large  rural  cemetery,  with  an  astronomi- 
cal observatory  on  its  grounds.  The  Major  accepted 
the  suggestion,  and  enlarged  upon  it  in  his  lecture. 
This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  public  presenta- 
tion that  was  made  of  the  subject.  In  1838,  Major 
Douglass  aided  in  selecting  the  portion  which  seemed 
best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  a  cemetery  ;  and  the 
flame  year  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  incor- 
porating the  Green-Wood  Cemetery.  From  1838  to 
1840,  Major  Douglass  was  much  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  Green-Wood.  He  made  a  topographical  sur- 
vey of  the  grounds,  and  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Pierrepont  in  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  the 
grounds  from  numerous  owners,  which  was  attended 
with  much  labor  and  trouble. 

In  1841,  Maj.  Douglass  was  appointed  President  of 
Kenyon  College,  at  Gambler,  Ohio,  and  entered  on  his 
duties. 

In  1848,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  New  York. 
During  the  next  four  years  he  was  employed  as  a  lec- 
turer, and  turned  his  taste  and  skill  to  account  in  de- 
veloping the  landscape  features  of   Staten  Island,  in 


laying  out  the  Albany  Cemetery,  and  also  the  Protes- 
tant Cemetery,  at  Quebec. 

In  1844,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  college  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died  October  21,  1849,  and  was  buried  at 
Green- Wood.* 

Silas  Ludlam,  the  oldest  surveyor  in  the  city,  was 
born  in  New  York,  and  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1827.  He 
had  learned  surveying  with  his  father,  Stephen  Ludlam. 
A  map  of  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  published  by  Hooker 
in  1827,  shows  the  settled  portion  of  the  village  in  stip- 
ple, from  which  it  appears  that  a  line  through  Clark 
and  Concord  streets  to  the  Wallabout  pond  comprised 
the  settled  portion,  and  even  this  part  contained  many 
vacant  lots.  Fulton  street  was  paved  only  to  Middagh; 
above  it  was  a  turnpike  on  which  toll  was  exacted. 
Mr.  Ludlam's  first  work  was  the  laying  out  of  the  Duf- 
field  estate,  between  Fulton  and  what  are  now  Wil- 
loughby  and  Duffield  streets  and  the  Wallabout. 
From  this  beginning,  in  1827,  he  continued  with  the 
Middagh,  the  Remsen,  the  Pierrepont,  the  Jackson, 
and"  other  farms  until  he  has  been  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  3d,  4th,  11th,  10th,  9th,  20th,  21st, 
and  23d  Wards.  He  is  still  actively  engaged  in  his 
profession. 

Of  Wm.  T.  MoAlpinb,  the  engineer,  who  was  mainly 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  Ridgewood 
Water  Supply  to  Brooklyn,  we  have  no  notes ;  or  of 
Gen.  Wakd  B.  Buenbtt  and  Jas.  P.  Kikkwood,  also 
eminently  identified  with  the  same  great  public  under- 
taking. Of  Maj.  Robert  Van  Buebn,  the  present  able 
engineer  in  charge,  whose  biography  we  have  given  on 
page  594,  we  present  a  portrait  on  the  following  page. 
The  RoBBLiNGS,  father  and  son,  who  have  so  recently 
linked  their  names  imperishably  with  the  great  bridge 
which  unites  Brooklyn  to  the  metropolis,  have  been 
elsewhere  noticed  (see  pages  458  and  460).  With  this 
same  wonderful  structure,  moreover,  is  linked  (see  page 
447)  the  name  of 

Col.  Jtjuus  W.  Adams,  who  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1812.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  oldest  of  the  New 
England  families  ;  he  has  the  commission  held  by  one 
of  them  in  the  royal  forces  under  George  III,  and  also 
the  commission  under  which  he  fought  in  the  patriot 
army,  at  Bunker  Hill.  Col.  Adams  was  educated  at 
West  Point,  resigning  in  1832  ;  he  acted  as  civil 
engineer  under  Majors  McNeil  and  Whistler.  He  was 
connected  with  the  construction  of  many  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  N.  Y.,  Prov.  &  Boston  R.  R.,  the  Great 
Western  of  Mass.,  the  N.  Y.  Central,  and  the  Erie  Rail- 
roads. He  designed  the  famous  Syracuse  viaduct 
on  the  Erie  road;  also  the  Cascade  bridge,  one  of  the 
longest  single-arch  wooden  bridges  ever  built,  covering 
a  chasm  300  feet  wide  at  a  single  span.  He  was  also 
engineer  of  various  railroads  in  the  West. 


♦Condensed  from  the  History  of  Green- Tf^ood,  written  by  N.  Cleveland, 
A.  D.  1866. 
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In  1856  he  returned  to  Brooklyn  to  devise  the  system 
of  sewerage  for  the  city.  During  the  war  he  served  two 
years  as  colonel  of  a  Long  Island  regiment  ;  and  has 
since  been  connected  with  various  important  works  as 
constructing  or  consulting  engineer.  For  nine  years  he 
was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  City  Works  of 
Brooklyn,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  water  supply  of 
the  city.  Col.  Adams  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  devise  a  feasible  plan  for  bridging  East 
River,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Bridge  Trustees  shows :  "  The 
project  of  building  a  bridge  across  the  East  River,  al- 
though for  many  years  the  subject  of  more  or  less 
public  discussion,  was  not  seriously  taken  up  until  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  when  Col.  Adams,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  projected  a  plan  for  a 
suspension  bridge.  Afterward,  through  the  same 
means,  John  A.  Roebling  submitted  another  plan,  which 
was  the  one  finally  adopted."  (See,  also,  page  448.)  Col. 
Adams'  plan  design  was  of  two  elliptical,  iron  latticed, 
open  tubes,  each  18  feet  and  24  feet  high,  placed  side  by 
side,  connected  by  lattice  trusses  of  the  same  depth  and 
width  of  the  tubes,  on  the  top  and  bottom,  in  the  center 
and  on  the  sides,  giving,  with  trussed  girders,  a  platform 


of  50  feet  at  top,  another  of  28  feet  wide  midway  of  the 
tubes,  and  a  third  of  20  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The 
whole  to  be  supported  by  chains,  with  links  of  steel 
plates,  10  or  15  feet  long,  admitting  of  renewal  at  any 
time  without  interrupting  travel.  As  Col.  Adams  had 
never  built  a  suspension  bridge,  while  Col.  Roebling 
had  built  several,  the  latter  received  the  appointment  of 
chief  engineer,  and  the  bridge  was  built  after  his  plans. 
Col.  Adams  is  now  engaged  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

Notices  of  the  able  staff  of  engineers  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  great  East  River  Bridge  will  be 
found  on  page  460. 

Gen.  J.  V.  Mesekole  is  another  civil  engineer  who 
is  widely  and  favorably  known  in  connection  with  sur- 
veys and  maps  in  the  Eastern  District.  Born  in  1834, 
he  studied  civil  engineering  in  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  Betts, 
the  foremost  surveyor  of  his  time  in  that  section.  A 
fellow-student  was  Mr.  G.  R.  Van  Alst;  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Betts  in  1858,  the  two  students  formed  a 
partnership  to  carry  on  the  business,  which  continued 
for  several  years,  when  Mr.  Van  Alst  removed  to  Long 
Island  City.  Gen.  Meserole  has  done  much  and  im- 
portant work  in  laying  out  streets  in  the  15th  and  16th 
Wards,  establishing  grades,  dividing  estates  into  lots, 
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etc.,  also  in  relation  to  the  docks   and  wharves,  pier 
lines,  etc. 

Among  other  Brooklyn  and  Kings  county  gentlemen 
of  this  profession,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  : 

Notes  G.  Palmee,  East  New  York,  Civil  Engineer 
and  Surveyor.  Born  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1822;  estab- 
lished since  1849,  in  the  town  of  New  Lots  ;  has  held 
the  office  of  Superintendent  and  Surveyor  of  Cypress 
Hills  Cemetery  for  twenty-six  years.  Mr.  John  Shaw, 
0  216  Skillman  street,  is,  at  present.  Superintendent 
and  Chief  Engineer,  under  the  Board  of  Charities  at 
Flatbush. 

Turning  now  to  the  Naturalists  of  our  city,  we  notice, 
first  among  them  : 

Col.  Nicholas  Pike.  A  native  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  he  comes  of  a  line  of  ancestors  ever  prominent 
in  the  military,  clerical  and  civic  annals  of  the  United 
States.  Settling  at  an  early  age  in  Brooklyn,  he  has 
married  and  grown  up  with  the  place,  identifying 
himself  strongly  with  all  its  interests;  especially  with 
those  of  a  scientific  nature.  In  1849,  he  contributed 
largely  to  Prof.  Harvey's  great  work  on  American 
Algae — the  Nereis  JBorealis  Americana — and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Broolclyn. 
Actively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  has  al- 
ways pursued  scientific  researches  with  unremitting 
industry.  In  1852,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Consul- 
General  to  Portugal ;  and,  -amid  his  well-performed 
official  duties,  he  yet  found  time  to  enrich  his  native 
land  with  the  results  of  his  scientific  observations.  He 
sent  home  cuttings  of  a  species  of  olive,  quick  of 
growth  and  easily  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  reported 
elaborately  on  the  methods  of  its  growth,  etc. ;  he  inves- 
tigated (at  the  request  of  the  Portuguese  Government) 
the  grape  disease,  then  largely  affecting  the  wine-crop 
of  that  and  other  European  countries;  and  his  official 
report  thereon,  published  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, attracted  universal  attention  and  commendation 
in  the  various  official  and  scientific  circles  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

In  1856,  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  London  Zoological  Society;  and,  also, 
Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  "  Societ'e  Univereslle 
pour  V encouragement  des  Arts  et  de  Vindustrie."  In 
1859,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Portuguese  Government 
as  one  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
that  country,  being  the  only  foreigner  on  the  Board; 
and  was  afterwards  chosen  President  of  the  Board  for 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  During  his  residence  in 
Portugal,  he  opened  correspondence  and  exchanges 
with  many  of  the  leading  naturalists  of  Europe,  and 
added  largely  to  his  collections  of  Algae,  ferns,  etc. 
In  1858,  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Mil- 
ton Club,  London;  and,  in  1860,  returned  home,  ac- 
companied by  the  best  wishes  of  all  with  whom  he  had 
teen  associated,  and,  also,  a  handsome  service  of  silver 
from  the  merchants  of  Oporto. 


Shortly  after  his  return,  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
out,  and  true  to  the  military  instincts  of  his  family,  his 
services  were  at  once  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  the 
Government.  Recruiting  troops,  conducting  a  camp  of 
instruction  at  Williamsburgh,  addressing  public  meet- 
ings, etc.,  he  labored  with  might  and  main,  and  was 
commissioned  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  96th  N.  Y.  He 
was  also  elected  Captain  of  the  "Light  Guard,"  aii 
old  crack  corps  of  Brooklyn,  and  assisted  actively  in 
the  organization  of  the  13th,  and  in  the  securing  of  tlie 
old  City  Hall  (cor.  Henry  and  Cranberry  sts.),  as  an 
armory  for  the  military — the  first  in  Brooklyn.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Old  Guard  of 
New  York. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
and  subsequently  of  the  Brooklyn  Photographic  Soci- 
ety, gave  letters  on  photography  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  arts,  and  instructed  a  school  of  young  officers  about 
proceeding  to  the  front  on  staff  service,  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  photographing  battle  scenes,  forts,  earth- 
works of  the  enemy,  etc.;  and,  in  1865,  he  addressed 
the  Long  Island  Natural  History  Society  on  the  influ- 
ence of  light  upon  vegetation  when  reflected  through  a 
colored  medium,  showing  experiments  made  on  the 
growth  of  different  cereals  under  blue-gl&ss,  which, 
years  later,  created  such  a  furor.  In  Nov.,  1865,  he 
donated  to  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  his 
splendid  collection  of  Algae,  in  10  or  12  portfolios — the 
labor  of  25  years — representing  the  marine  flora  of  a 
coast-line  of  20,000  miles  ;  a  costly  herbarium  of  the 
ferns  of  Long  Island  and  of  Portugal;  also  a  collection  of 
zoophytes  and  a  nearly  complete  collection  of  the  birds 
of  Long  Island,  and  a  number  of  works  on  natural  his- 
tory. 

In  1866,  he  declined  the  U.  S.  Consulship  to  Amoy, 
China;  but,  shortly  after,  his  wife  having  died,  accepted 
the  consulship  for  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies.  He 
arrived  there  June,  1867,  at  the  very  time  when  a 
terrible  epidemic  fever  was  raging  throughout  the 
Island.  His  prompt  and  arduous  labors  in  behalf  of 
his  sick  countrymen  were  followed  by  a  severe  and 
almost  fatal  attack  of  the  fever,  but,  on  recovery,  he 
forwarded  to  the  Government,  at  Washington,  an 
exhaustive  and  valuable  scientific  report  on  the  epi- 
demic, published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  JRelations,  for  1868.  He  also  for- 
warded collections  of  the  algae  of  Mauritius  to  Prof. 
Dickie,  of  Aberdeen,  and  that  eminent  savant's  report 
upon  them  was  published  in  the  IVansactions  of  the 
Linnoean  Society,  of  London.  He  also  collected  over  one 
thousand  fishes  of  the  Indian  ocean,  among  which 
have  been  discovered  27  new  species  and  several  new 
genera.  Over  400  of  these  fish  were  sketched  and 
mostly  colored  from  life  by  him.  While  at  Mauritius 
he  published  a  volume  entitled  Sub-Tropical  liambles 
in  the  Land  of  the  Aphanapteryx,  and  another  volume 
on  its  fauna  and  fiora.     His  abilities  as  a  naturalist 
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were  recognized  by  his  election  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Port  Louis, 
he  being  the  only  foreigner  ever  elected  to  that  office. 

In  18V0,  there  being  many  things  in  the  dependen- 
cies, especially  relative  to  American  sailors,  requiring 
supervision  at  the  Deschelles  islands,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  kind  invitations  of  the  then  Governor,  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon  and  Admiral  Sir  Alex.  Oockburn  to 
accompany  them  in  H.  M.  S.  frigate  Forte,  about  to 
proceed  thither.  The  result  was  a  series  of  letters  on 
these  interesting  islands.  He  left  Mauritius  in  1873 
and  settled  again  in  Brooklyn,  where,  in  1874,  he 
married  again,  to  an  English  lady  who,  possessing 
congenial  tastes  for  natural  science,  is  a  cordial  assist- 
ant in  his  studies. 

Since  his  return  he  has  been  actively  engaged,  first, 
in  collecting,  preparing  notes,  making  drawings,  etc.,  of 
the  arachnoids  o/Long  Island,  and  the  large  collec- 
tion, in  alcohol,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  ablest 
arachnologists  of  the  day.  While  this  is  being  worked 
up,  he  is  collecting  and  figuring  all  the  reptiles  of  Long 
Island,  and  has  a  work  on  them  nearly  ready  for  the 
press.  This  is  part  of  a  history  of  the  fauna  of  the 
island,  which  he  hopes  to  live  to  complete.  A  check- 
list is  already  nearly  completed  of  his  collections  on 
the  island,  from  1839  to  the  present  day. 

Of  the  earlier  votaries  of  Natural  Science  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  of  the  names,  lucubrations  and  doings  of  the 
members  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  formed  in  1838,  once  located  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  in  Washington  street,  we  have  no  definite 
information.  We  trust  some  survivor  will  yet  be  able 
to  preserve  a  few  of  its  memorials — taking,  as  his  text, 
our  slight  mention  of  the  Lyceum,  on  page  1302. 

In  1864,  soon  after  the  inception  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society,  and  especially  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Elias  Lewis,  Jr.  (now  President  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bank) ,  one  of  the  Society's  earliest  members 
and  directors,  the  foundation  was  laid  in  that  institute 
of  a  Museum  of  long  Island  History  and  Ethnology. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  cordially  seconded  by  Chaeles  Cong- 
DOK,  J.  Caeson  Bebvooet,  Prof.  Chas.  E.  West, 
Hbnet  E.  Pieeeepont,  Wm.  Gould  Leveson,  C.  H. 
Baxtee,  John  Akhuest,  Alfred  Young  and  others 
of  the  Society's  members.  A  "Department  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Long  Island  "  was  established,  and 
special  meetings  held;  and  the  result  is  now  seen  in  the 
splendid  and  very  complete  collection  of  the  fauna, 
flora,  geology,  etc.,  of  the  Island,  so  thoroughly  arranged 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Society's  new  building.  Where 
all  have  conti'ibuted  so  much,  it  seems  invidious  to  name 
any  particular  person;  yet  it  is  doubtless  to  Mr.  Elias 
Lewis'  persistent  interest,  his  wide  acquaintance  and 
influence  on  the  Island,  and  his  excellent  judgment  and 
power  of  systematization  that  this  collection  is  now  so 
perfect,  and  that  it  forms  so  valuable  a  portion  of  the 
Society's  collection. 


Geology,  mineralogy,  paleology,  metallurgy,  etc., 
engage  the  attention  of  Chas.  H.  Chapman;  Prof.  D. 
G.  Eaton,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Packer  Institute;  D.  W.  Fer- 
guson; G.  D.  Hiscox;  A.  W.  Humphreys;  Dr.  R.  R. 
Raymond;  Prof.  G.  S.  Roberts,  E.  M.,  C.  E.;  Col.  W. 
A.  Roebling,  C.  E.;  G.  Scarborough;  T.  B.  Stearns. 

Astronomical  Science  (besides  those  mentioned  in 
our  notice  of  the  American  Astronomical  Society  of 
Brooklyn,  p.  1307)  employs  the  leisure  of  G.  D.  His- 
cox and  Henry  M.  Parkhurst. 

Among  the  chem,ists,  we  may  mention  especially 
Elias  H.  Bartley,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Chemist  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  who  also  devotes  much  attention  to 
microscopy  and  electrical  science;  P.  Casamajor,  the 
Cor.  Secretary  of  the  American  Chemical  Society;  Dr. 
N.  B.  De  S.  Sizer  (also  histology) ;  P.  H.  Van  Der 
Weyde,  M.  D.  (also  electricity  and  microscopy) ;  Prof. 
Cochran  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton. 

Among  the  botanists,  we  find  Maj.  Wm.  S.  Beebe, 
U.  S.  A.  (anthropology,  also);  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Poster; 
Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Hall;  Dr.  Fred.  A.  Jewett;  W.  C. 
Peckham;  G.  Scarborough;  Theo.  Schuster;  Rev.  Wm. 
Short,  and  Alfred  R.  Young.  The  marine  florists,  i.e., 
collectors  of  algoi,  are  Jos.  S.  Brown,  Gardiner  D. 
Hiscox;  Nicholas  Pike  and  A.  R.  Young. 

The  ornithologists  comprise  John  Akhurst;  John  N. 
Blair;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Gregg;  S.  D.  Obsorne;  T.  B. 
Stearns. 

The  entomologists  (besides  those  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  p,  1307), 
are  John  Akhurst  (taxidermist,  also);  A.  W.  Asquith; 
J.  Carson  Brevoort;  A.  E.  Brunn;  Jacob  Dole;  Robert 
W.  Chambers;  Edw.  L.  Graef ;  Rev.  Wm.  Short;  Prof. 
F.  G.  Schaupp. 

Among  the  ichthyologists,  Mr.  J.  Carson  Brevoort 
led  the  van,  until  declining  health,  some  ten  years 
since,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  its  active  pursuit; 
Nicholas  Pike  (see  p.  1327),  and  Eugene  G.  Blackford 
(see  p.  966),  now  bear  his  mantle  worthily;  also 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Gregg. 

Prof.  Asahel  K.  Eaton,  M.  D.,  practical  and  ana- 
lytical chemist,  65  Henry  street,  has  been  a  resident  of 
this  city  since  1861.  He  was  born  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  in  1822;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  N. 
Y. ;  was  for  some  years  Principal  of  the  Academies  at 
Little  Falls  and  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  then  settled  in  New  York 
city,  as  an  analytical  chemist;  discovered  and  patented 
a  process  for  making  steel  directly  from  the  iron  ore, 
and  ^Iso  a  quick  process  of  tanning  leather.  His  atten- 
tion was  then  directed  to  the  gold  mines  in  North 
Carolina,  and  he  invented  and  patented  several  im- 
proved processes  of  amalgamation  and  separation;  and 
shortly  after,  in  connection  with  Charles  C.  Spencer,  of 
Canastota,  N.   Y.,   entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
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optical  instruments,  microscopes,  telescopes,  etc.,  at  that 
place;  and  constructed  for  the  Litchfield  Observatory, 
Hamilton  College,  the  large  telescope,  then  one  of  the 
largest  ever  manufactured  in  this  country.  In  1866,  he 
was  engaged  in  New  York  city,  in  the  refining  of 
kerosene  from  the  coals  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Eastern  Ohio — this  being  before  the  discovery  of 
petroleum.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War, 
Prof.  Eaton  was  largely  engaged  in  the  preparation 
(by  processes  of  his  own  invention)  of  the  peculiar 
green  and  other  colored  inks  required  by  the  Bank 
Note  Companies  in  the  printing  of  the  Government 
"greenbacks."  In  1864,  he  went  to  Montana  Territory, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  gold  and  silver  mining,  per- 
fecting several  new  processes  and  machinery  for  that 
work.  Returning,  in  1877,  to  Brooklyn,  he  invented 
a  new  kind  of  prism,  using  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
also,  a  direct-vision  spectroscope.  When  the  telephone 
was  brought  into  public  notice,  he  made  and  patented 
several  valuable  improvements,  and  organized  a  tele- 
phone manufacturing  company,  which,  however,  was 
ultimately  forced  to  succumb  to  the  superior  financial 
strength  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Prof.  Eaton  has 
since  been  actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the  interests 
of  a  new  form  .of  storage-batteries  for  electricity, 
invented  by  himself.  He  published,  several  years 
ago,  a  small  elementary  text-book  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  Prof.  Eaton  is  thoroughly  versed  in  his 
chosen  science  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  in  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Metallurgy  and  Optics;  few  men  have  read 
more  extensively,  or  have  enjoyed  so  wide  a  range  of 
practical  observation  and  experience;  and,  as  an  expert 
in  matters  of  medical  jurisprudence,  he  has  also  done 
the  State  some  service. 

Oology  claims  among  its  votaries,  S.  D.  Osborne; 
John  N.  Blair;  T.  O.  Callender;  R.  M.  Mitchell,  and 
T.  B.  Stearns.  Histology,  Pathology,  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
Dr.  Geo.  R.  Cutter;  Dr.  Wm.  Bates;  Franklin  W. 
Hooper,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  at  the  Adelphi 
Academy;  and  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens,  also  Professor  at 
the  Adelphi,  has  a  specialty  of  Acoustics  and  Physical 
Optics.  Dr.  S.  Edward  Stiles  gives  particular  atten- 
tion to  Pathological  Microscopy,  Infusoria,  and  Eti- 
tomology. 

Merpetology,  Jos.  S.  Brown;  Crustacea,  J.  H.  Droge; 
Articulates,  Invertebrates,  Carl  P.  Geisler,  Ph.  D. 


Nelson  Sizer,  Phrenologist  and  Author. —  Bio- 
graphy is  the  cream  of  history,  and  man's  real  character 
the  soul  of  biography.  One  person  with  but  medium 
talent,  bravery  and  patriotism,  may,  through  favoring 
conditions,  win  a  battle  for  liberty;  while  another,  a  real 
hero  and  patriot,  suffers  nominal  defeat  in  checking  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  which  threatens  the  common  cause. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  riches  and  culture  in  a  family 
can  not  confer  continued  prominence  and  influence,  or 


shed  luster  on  a  race  willing  to  sit  idly  in  the  waning 
light  of  departed  greatness;  for  nations  and  families 
find  their  strength  in  the  worth,  talent  and  deeds  of  their 
living  sons.  The  death  of  some  men  of  mark  is  as 
disastrous  to  their  heirs,  as  the  sinking  of  a  tow-boat 
would  be  to  its  score  of  helpless  but  richly  laden 
barges. 

It  has  been  facetiously  said,  that  in  Philadelphia, 
public  sentiment  asks  of  a  stranger,  "  Who  are  you  ?  " 
in  Boston,  "What  do  you  know  fin  New  York, 
"  What  can  you  do  f  "  Though  these  qualities  are  all 
desirable,  their  order  of  precedence  should  be  reversed, 
since  the  ability  to  do  is  the  basis  of  both  knowledge 
and  reputation.  Who  asks  if  Horace  Mann  came  from 
a  rich  and  distinguished  family  ?  He  is  known  as  the 
promoter  of  the  public  school  system  of  Massachusetts 
and  America,  and  his  work  will  live  in  the  culture  of 
coming  generations,  and  keep  his  name  fragrant  for- 
ever. Every  man  ought  to  do  worthy  work  of  some 
sort,  and  the  reputation  he  wins  should  depend  on  his 
motive,  on  the  talent  employed,  and  on  the  quality  of 
the  result. 

Nelson  Sizer,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
has  been  so  many  years  in  the  field  as  an  author 
and  practitioner  in  Phrenology,  that  the  mention 
of  his  name  is  sufficient  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
thousands  who  have  profited  by  his  professional  coun- 
sels. The  newness  of  his  theme  and  its  vital  import- 
ance to  those  who  seek  .its  aid  in  rightly  shaping  their 
lives  for  success,  health  and  harmony  of  character,  has 
given  him  unequalled  opportunity  to  make  the  public 
his  debtor  for  the  eminent  services  he  has  been  able  to 
render. 

His  portrait  indicates  strong  elements  of  character, 
at  the  basis  of  which  is  an  excellent  physiology.  His 
brain  measures  about  twenty-three  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  his  weight  being  nearly  two-hundred 
pounds,  his  nervous  system  is  fully  supplied  with  nutri- 
tion. Having  been  thoroughly  temperate  and  orderly 
in  his  habits,  he  has  confirmed  in  its  integrity  a 
constitution  robust  by  inheritance,  which  enables  him 
to  accomplish  a  lage  amount  of  work.  The  head  is 
relatively  high,  showing  fullness  in  the  moral  organs, 
while  the  intellectual  developments  are  particularly 
large  in  the  perceptive  region.  He  has  a  capital 
memory  of  whatever  he  has  experienced,  and  with  his 
large  comparison  he  is  able  in  conversation,  or  while 
addressing  an  audience,  or  describing  a  character,  to 
employ  illustrations  drawn  from  every  side  of  nature 
and  experience,  which  are  both  rich  and  vivid.  Indeed 
he  seems  to  think  pictorially. 

Nelson  Sizer,  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Chester,  Hampden 
county,  Mass.,  May  21st,  1812.  On  his  father's  side  he 
is  of  Portuguese  extraction,  his  great-grandfather 
having  emigrated  to  America  from  the  Island  of  Ter- 
ceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  1726.     He  settled,  married 
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and  spent  his  life  in  Middletown,  Conn.  His  neighbors 
desired  to  make  the  colony  seem  to  be  English,  and 
persuaded  those  having  a  foreign  prefix  to  their  names 
to  drop  it.  His  name  being  Antonio  De  Souza,  when 
spoken  quickly,  sounded  like  Sizer,  so  the  astute  town 
clerk  invented  and  put  on  record  the  name  as  Anthony 
Sizer.  All  who  bear  the  name  in  this  country  trace  their 
origin  to  this  man.  Anthony  married  a  lady  of  Scotch 
descent;  hence  our  subject  unites  Portuguese  and  Scotch 
elements  in  his  character,  liveliness  and  sociability  on 
one  side,  with  prudence  and  integrity  on  the  other.  His 
father,  Fletcher  Sizer,  the  fourth  of  a  family  of  sixteen 
children,  married  Lydia  Bassett,  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
whose  father  was  an  Englishman.  In  this  way  Nelson 
Sizer  attained  an  English  impression  in  the  direction  of 
stability  and  personal  dignity.  His  father  being  a  car- 
penter, he  early  became  familiar  with  tools,  and  also 
practically  acquainted  with  all  the  work  of  a  farm.  At 
fourteen  he  was  engaged  in  the  wool  mill,  at  Bland- 
ford,  Mass. ;  at  seventeen  he  commenced,  in  association 
with  an  elder  brother,  the  manufacture  of  cloth;  from 
eighteen   to   nineteen  he  worked   at    the  carpenter's 


bench;  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  was  again  en- 
gaged in  the  woolen  business.  He  was  then  offered 
inducements  to  take  a  position  in  a  new  paper-mill  in 
the  place,  and  in  two  years  he  became  a  partner  and 
had  charge.  In  this  business  he  continued  five  years, 
doing  eighteen  hours  work  a  day.  While  attending 
the  paper  mill  at  night  he  read  extensvely  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Phrenology,  and  wrote  articles  for  the  local 
press. 

In  1839,  his  wife  having  died,  he  gave  up  the  paper 
business,  which  was  becoming  very  profitable,  to  enter 
the  practical  work  of  a  phrenologist.  Ten  years  he 
travelled  and  lectured,  mainly  in  New  England.  In  1 840 
he  joined  Mr.  P.  L.  Buell  in  a  phrenological  partnership, 
and  they  gave  extended  courses  of  lectures  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  leading  towns  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  In  1843  a  joint  work,  entitled 
"  A  Guide  to  Phrenology,"  was  published  by  the  asso- 
ciates and  used  as  a  chart  in  making  examinations. 

Mr.  Sizer  aimed  from  the  beginning  to  give  Phrenol- 
ogy an  elevated  place  in  the  estimation   of  the  public, 
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and  not  to  make  the  new  science  a  mere  instrumental- 
ity of  gain,  and  thus  won  the  respect  of  his  audiences 
and  patrons.  He  usually  obtained  the  use  of  churches 
for  his  lecture-rooms,  and  was  commended  by  letter 
from  one  clergyman  to  another.  Believing  that  man's 
moral  nature  is  the  strongest  and  highest  element,  and 
that  the  best  success  must  come  from  addressing  him- 
self to  this  element,  he  aimed  to  develop  clearly  in  his 
teachings  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  phreno- 
logical science. 

While  lecturing  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  and  also  its  agent.  In  1843  he 
married  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale,  of  SufReld,  Conn.,  and  resided 
there  for  a  year,,  then  removed  to  Avon,  Conn.,  still 
continuing  to  lecture.  Here  was  born  to  them,  in  1846, 
a  son,  Nelson  Buell  Sizer,  who  became  an  alumnus  of 
the  "  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  and  a 
physician,  now  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  the 
former  marriage  there  were  two  children,  George  W., 
settled  in  the  West,  and  Julia  E.,  the  wife  of  Francis 
Wood  of  Brooklyn. 

In  1849  he  was  invited  to  take  the  position  of  Phre- 
nological Examiner  in  the  office  of  Fowler  &  Wells, 
in  New  York,  and  from  that  time  has  remained  thus 
related,  and  a  resident  of  Brooklyn.  Meanwhile  he  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  Journal,  his  diverse  expe- 
riences and  extended  observations  rendering  him  a  val- 
ued writer  on  topics  connected  with  human  nature. 
In  1859,  '60,  '62,  and  '63  he  had  sole  editorial  charge 
of  the  Journal,  the  proprietors  being  absent  on  a  pro- 
fessional tour  in  America  and  Europe.  Since  1864  he 
has  been  associate  editor,  besides  being  Vice-President 
of,  and  principal  teacher  in,  the  "  American  Institute 
of  Phrenology,"  incorporated  in  1866.  He  has  made 
more  than  250,000  professional  examinations,  and  many 
thousands  confess  that  his  advice  guided  them  to  right 
pursuits,  or  saved  them  from  mental  and  moral  wreck. 
He  has  published  several  books  of  great  value;  one  en- 
titled "  Choice  of  Pursuits,  or  What  to  Do  and  Why;" 
another,  "  How  to  Teach,  or  Phrenology  in  the  School 
Room  and  the  Family,"  and,  "  Forty  years  in  Phrenol- 
ogy, embracing  History,  Anecdote  and  Experience." 
These  works,  more  than  any  other,  serve  to  bring  the 
science  of  human  nature  home  to  practical  use  in  every 
relation  of  life. 

As  a  phrenological  examiner  no  man  in  any  country 
has  a  higher  and  purer  reputation  for  usefulness,  his 
merits  being  warmly  acknowledged  by  thousands  who 
have  received  the  benefit  of  his  professional  skill.  As  a 
lecturer  he  is  well  known  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
vicinity,  his  services  being  in  frequent  demand  for  as- 
sociations, lyceums,  and  churches.  He  speaks  extem- 
poraneously, is  animated,  direct,  earnest,  highly  in- 
structive, abounding  in  illustration,  and  is  often  in  a 
high  degree  amusing.  His  most  telling  lectures  are 
those  which  treat  of  temperance  and  moral  reform, 
based  on  Phrenology  and  Physiology. 


ADDENDA. 

While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press, 
there  occurred  (May  30,  1884)  the  death  of  another 
Brooklyn  literary  man: 

Augustus  Ely  Silliman.    He  was  born  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  about  seventy  years  since,  but  came  to  this  city 
when  a  small  boy,  and  has  resided  here  ever  since.    He 
retired  from  business  in  1868,  and  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  at  home  engaged  principally  in  literary 
pursuits.     He  was  never  married.     He  was  a  brother 
of  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  the  well-known  lawyer,  with 
whom  he  lived.     Mr.  Silliman  for  a  long  period  was 
prominently  known  in  financial  and  social  circles.     He 
was  for  many  years  connected   with   the  Merchants' 
Bank  in  Wall  street,  New  York,  as  its  president.     He 
resigned  from  the  position  sixteen  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  leaving  the  bank  in  a  prosperous 
condition  as  proof  of  his  financial  ability.    It  was  said  of 
him  at  the  time  that  he  was  "  a  sound  political  econo- 
mist, thoroughly  conversant  with  the  true  principles  as 
well  as  the  best  practice  of  banking,  and  having  a  char- 
acter for  truth,  uprightness  and  integrity  which  is  per- 
fectly unsullied."     Mr.   Silliman   co-operated   actively 
and  efficiently  in  establishing  the  Clearing  House.     At 
a  meeting  of  bank  officers  August,  13, 1853,  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Edmonds,  of  Mechanics'  Bank; 
Silliman,  of   Merchants'  Bank;   Punnett,  of  Bank  of 
America;  Berry,  of  Tradesmen's  Bank;  and  Everett,  of 
Broadway  Bank,  was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for 
simplifying  the  method  of  making  exchanges  and  set- 
tling the  daily  balances.    These  gentlemen  founded  the 
great  establishment,  and  remained  as  the  regular  Clear- 
ing House  Committee  for  six  years.     When  Mr.  Silli- 
man went  out  of  business  the  presidents  of  the  banks 
in  the  Clearing    House  passed   resolutions  expressing 
their  good  wishes  and  attesting  to  the  uniform  courtesy 
and  kindness  which  had  characterized  his  intercourse 
with  them  and  the  zeal  and  consistency  with  which  he 
had  always  supported  sound  and  conservative  measures, 
and  the  influence  which  he  had  exerted  in  establishing 
and  giving  character  and  dignity  to  the  association. 
Mr.  Silliman  was  a  riian  of  fine  literary  ability.     He 
read  much  and  also  wrote  freely.     He  was  author  of 
"A  Gallop  Among  American  Scenery,"  principally  con- 
sisting of  military  sketches  of  the  war  of  1812.    It  had 
a  large  sale  and  was  very  popular  with  the  cadets  at 
West  Point.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Century  Club 
and  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.     He  was 
independent  and  self-reliant  in  his  opinions;  his  truth 
and  sincerity  were  absolute  and  unvarying,  alike  in 
matters-  of  importance  and  in  the  smallest  affaii-s  and 
conventionalities  of  life.     He  was  a  gentleman  of  pol- 
ished manners,  of  warm  affections,  of  great  refinement 
and  of  large  mental  culture. 

'  the 


In  a  very  interesting  and  appreciative  article  in 
rooklyn   Eagle,  June  1,  1884,  "Clericus"  gives 


Broolclyn 
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account  of  Rev.  Henet  Ward  Bbechek's  library,  art- 
collections,  literary  habits  and  tastes.  Although  Mr. 
Beecher's  library  does  not  strictly  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  definition  on  page  1319,  yet  we  can- 
not forbear  quoting  somewhat  from  the  article  in 
question. 

"  The  library  comprises  perhaps  six  thousand  volumes.  It 
is  miscellaneous  in  character  and  without  special  precision  of 
arrangement.  It  lacks  the  completeness  of  a  collection,  but 
covers  with  reasonable  fullness  almost  every  department  of 
thought.  The  religious  depai-tment  of  course  predominates, 
the  varied  phases  of  modern  religious  thought  being  espe- 
cially full.  Physiological  books  are  numerous,  while  law, 
science,  philosophy,  history,  political  economy  are  represented 
largely  upon  the  shelves.  The  intellectual  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  mind  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  on  controverted  topics 
both  sides  are  almost  equally  well  represented.  *  *  *  * 
Mr.  Beecher's  intense  love  for  living  things,  animals,  plants, 
fishes,  and  especially  birds,  would  be  noticed  by  the  casual 
visitor,  even  if  he  was  without  previous  knowledge  of  his 
tastes  in  these  directions.  "  Everything  that  has  life,"  he 
quaintly  remarked,  "is  related  to  me.  I"am  its  Dutch  uncle." 
The  books  on  fishes  and  birds  were  everywhere;  crowded  in 
among  the  mustiest  folios  of  the  Fathers  were  books  curiously 
illuminated,  describing  the  habits  of  the  birds,  whUe  the 
flowers  and  ferns,  trees  and  fruit,  kept  company  with  the 
dreariest  quartos  and  the  moth-eaten  relics  of  mediaeval  days. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Beecher's  ministry  he  was  an 
enthusiast  in  botanical  studies,  doing  some  of  his  earliest 
writing  on  the  subject  of  floral  culture,  and  from  the  evidence 
given  by  his  books,  the  love  of  his  youth  has  not  passed  away, 
for,  side  by  side  with  the  old  floral  books  of  his  earlier  life, 
are  the  recent  publications  of  the  press,  telling  the  story  of 
the  flowers. 

"The  library  is  especially  rich  in  the  literature  of  art,  and 
the  number  of  illustrated  books  is  very  large.  *  »  *  in 
looking  over  the  library  of  Mr.  Beeoher  one  could  easily  im- 
agine that  he  had  determined,  like  Bacon,  to  '  take  all  know- 
ledge for  his  province.'  A  young  lawyer  could  from  his 
shelves  select  a  law  library  of  reasonable  completeness;  the 
young  medical  graduate  would  feel  rich  with  the  professional 
outfit  he  might  obtain,  and  the  student  in  science,  philosophy, 
natural  history,  botany,  fishes,  buds  and  insects  could  revel 
here.  The  key  to  the  vast  fund  of  illustration  possessed  by 
Mr.  Beecher  is  found  by  even  a  cursory  glance  at  this  strangely 
diversified  collection.  *  *  *  Mr.  Beecher  has- never  been 
in  any  sense  a  collector.  Though  a  man  of  hobbies,  he  has 
rarely  had  any  of  the  bibliographical  crazes  that  have  unset- 
tled so  many  men  of  literary  promise.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
he  has  ever  come  to  the  dangerous  amusement  of  collecting 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  art.  *  *  *  Another  singular 
fact  which  has  been  but  seldom  noticed  by  the  press  is  his 


peculiar  love  of  gems.  He  delights  in  finely  polished  stones, 
finding  rest,  when  weary,  in  looking  at  these  things.  During 
his  memorable  war  addresses  in  England,  when  beset  on 
every  side,  with  every  faculty  strained  to  its  utmost  tension, 
he  found  peculiar  usefulness  in  two  rich  opals,  which  had 
been  loaned  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selection,  by  a 
Glasgow  jeweller.  In  the  days  of  his  more  active  ministry, 
he  used  to  have  a  little  box  filled  with  unmounted  brilliants 
of  every  kind,  and  when  at  his  work  he  felt  the  need  of  some 
calming  influence,  he  was  wont  to  spread  his  treasures  before 
him,  and  in  their  eternal  fires  find  calm  and  rest.  He  used 
laughingly  to  deride  this  strange  love  as  a  peculiar  and  sense- 
loss  whim,  but  it  is  not  diflScult  to  trace  its  origin  to  his 
peculiarly  sensitive  love  of  beauty,  which  finds  satisfaction 
in  that  which  of  all  things  beautiful  has  most  of  beauty. 
Among  other  singular  hobbies  is  a  love  of  rugs.  *  *  *  ^ 
case  of  pottery  gives  even  now  significant  hint  that  ceramics 
may  yet  be  the  coming  bee  in  the  parson's  bonnet.  Unlike 
most  men,  Mr.  Beecher  rarely  outgrows  his  old  loves.  The 
new  hobby  is  added  to  the  others,  but  it  does  not  displace 
them;  as  he  quaintly  puts  it,  'his  recreations  are  like  an 
irrigating  stream,  to  be  cut  off  in  one  direction  for  a  time, 
that  it  may  be  turned  on  iu  another.'  *  *  *  As  an  author, 
Mr.  Beecher  may,by  the  number  of  his  works  published,  justly 
rank  among  the  most  prolific  writers.  He  is  the  literary 
father  of  thirty-five  volumes,  and  if  the  writings  published 
without  his  sanction  should  be  added  to  the  list,  the  number 
would  increase  to  over  fifty.  The  stress  of  his  times,  his 
intense  sympathy  with  the  living  questions  of  the  hour,  have 
been,  perhaps,  an  inevitable  hindrance  to  literary  finish  and 
completeness.  His  work  has  been  largely  fragmentary,  yet 
he  cherishes  the  hope,  not  without  reason,  that  some  of  his 
sermons,  which  have  touched  the  unchanging  spiritual  needs 
of  men,  may  have  a  permanence  beyond  his  own  personal 
life  and  fame.  *  *  *  xhe  variety  of  his  writings,  his 
mental  vigor  and  originality,  his  unquestioned  spiritual 
vision,  together  with  his  complete  command  of  aU  the  re- 
sources of  the  English  language,  cannot  fail  to  give  him  a 
lasting  place  among  the  foremost  literary  workers  of  this 
period  of  American  history.'' 


Daniel  M.  Tebdwell. — In  our  sketch  of  this  gen- 
tleman's library  and  writings,  on  page  1322,  we  should 
have  stated  that  he  is  a  native  of  Long  Island;  and  that 
he  also  published,  in  18Y4,  a  work  entitled  Literature 
of  the  Civil  War  between  the  North  and  South.  He  has 
been  a  large  contributor  of  literary  and  scientific  mat- 
ter to  the  local  press  and  magazines,  and  for  ten  years 
past  has  devoted  much  time  to  preparing  and  delivering 
lectures  on  popularized  scientific  matters,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
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JULIUS     E.     MEYER. 


Julius  E.  Meyer,  the  distinguished  voice-builder  of 
New  York  aad  Brooklyn,  was  born  at  Altenburg,  Ger- 
many, on  the  15th  of  September,  1833.  He  comes  of  a 
musical  family,  his  father  being  then  the  city  organist 
of  the  largest  churches  in  that  city. 

Of  seven  children  he  was  the  third  son,  and  began 
his  musical  studies  at  nine  years  of  age,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  church  choir  where  the  music  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Beethoven  and  the  other  great  masters  was  in- 
terpreted by  a  picked  chorus  and  carefully  selected 
orchestra.  Notwithstanding  his  surroundings,  keen  per- 
ception and  quick  appreciation,  Julius  did  not  intend 
to  become  a  musician.  Music  had  upon  him,  strange  to 
say,  a  depressing  and  melancholy  effect,  and  when  well 
rendered  completely  overcame  him  at  times.  Yielding, 
however,  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  he  finally 
changed  his  mind,  and  set  about  his  studies  with  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  of  purpose  which  have  ever  since 
characterized  him  in  his  brilliant  career.  He  mastered 
several  instruments,  including  the  bassoon,  trombone 
and  trumpet,  but  the  violin  being  more  to  his  taste,  he 
took  it  up  under  its  then  acknowledged  master,  Ferdi- 
nand David. 

When  the  great  Conservatory  was  founded  by  Men- 
delssohn, at  Leipsio,  Julius  was  one  of  its  first  pupils, 
and  among  his  fellow-students  were  Tausch,  who  suc- 
ceeded Schumann  as  Chapelmeister  at  Dusseldorf ,  Kal- 
liwoda,  Otto  Goldschmidt,  who  subsequently  married 
Jenny  Lind,  and  others  of  merit  and  renown.  On  the 
death  of  Mendelssohn,  Julius  was  chosen  among  the 
twelve  most  distinguished  scholars  to  bear  the  laurels- 
wreaths  which  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  For  seven  years  Meyer  played  first  violin  in  the 
celebrated  Gewendhaus  Concerts,  which  correspond  to 
our  own  Philharmonic  Society,  and  sustained  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  solos,  for  which,  in  the  meantime,  he 
had  been  fitting  himself.  His  voice  was  a  clear,  high, 
ringing  baritone,  of  great  compass,  flexibility  and  vol- 
ume, and  much  admired. 

He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  house  of  the  great  composer, 
singing  his  songs  and  playing  his  music  from  manuscript,  as 
did  also  Julius'  sister,  whom  Mendelssohn  likewise  held  in 
high  esteem  for  her  musical  proficiency  and  rare  attainments. 

AU  of  Julius'  brothers  and  sisters  were  more  or  less  distin- 
guished musically,  his  eldest  brother  having  been  for  35  years 
past  the  Chapelmeister  at  Munich,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
Last  year  the  Gold  Medal  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Mendelssohn's  recogni- 
tion of  Julius'  genius  was  most  marked.  On  one  occasion 
he  took  him  from  the  orchestra  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  in 
Leipsic,  to  sing  the  baritone  solos  in  the  oratorio,  without  re- 
hearsal, before  a  large  and  exceedingly  critical  audience,  and 
the  result  more  than  justified  the  high  appreciation  and  con- 
fidence thus  manifested. 

Mendelssohn  brought  to  his  aid  in  his  Conservatory  the 
ablest  talent  of  continental  Europe;  and  we  find  Julius'  stu- 
dies prosecuted  under  the  immediate  and  personal  direction 
and  supervision  of  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  David  and  Schu- 
Biann,  under  the  last  of  whom  he  studied  musical  composi- 
tion and  string  quartet  instrumentation. 

It  was  Mendelssohn  himself  who  first  suggested  to  Julius 
that  he  should  become  a  teacher  of  the  voice.     After  hearing 


one  of  his  own  exquisite  songs  interpreted  [by  Meyer,  he 
turned  to  him  and  said,  "You  are  a  born  singing  teacher; 
you  have  the  finest  ear  I  ever  came  across.''  He  acted  upon 
the  suggestion,  and  commenced  his  vocal  instruction  at 
Leipsic,  where  a  musician  had  to  stand  or  fall  solely  and 
entirely  by  his  own  merit,  and  only  the  most  skillful  and 
most  talented  musician  could  obtain  position.  He  was 
signally  successful  from  the  outset,  and  remained  in  Leipsio 
eleven  years,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Teeg,  the 
daughter  of  the  organist  of  a  neighboring  city,  in  St.  Thomas' 
Church,  where  Sebastian  Bach  played.  Among  others  sent 
to  him  for  vocal  culture  was  a  niece  of  Hauptmann. 

From  Leipsio,  Julius  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to 
teach,  and  met  with  renewed  success,  bringing  out  Ida  Vogt 
as  a  prima  donna  (after  she  had  been  discharged  from  the 
chorus  of  the  opera)  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  at  one 
of  his  celebrated  concerts,  which  were  attended  by  the 
wealth  and  nobility  of  Frankfort,  among  them  the  Roths- 
childs. In  consequence  of  this  signal  triumph,  the  Baroness 
Rothschild  sought  Mr.  Meyer's  personal  instruction  for  her- 
self, and  had  but  just  completed  arrangements  therefor  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  when  she  left  him  a  handsome  present 
in  gold  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to  art. 
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Mr.  Meyer  then  came  to  America,  where  he  has  since  remained 
and  built  up  a  great  reputation  as  a  vocal  instructor.  He  has 
twice  declined  the  chair  of  vocal  culture  in  the  Conservatory 
at  Leipsic,  preferring,  for  the  present,  to  remain  in  America. 

As  a  teacher  of  the  voice,  he  has  no  superiors,  and  few,  if 
any,  equals  in  this  country,  while,  as  a  composer,  he  towers 
above  his  fellows.  To  him,  Miss  Thursby  owes  all  she  is,  or 
has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  having  studied  with  him  iive  years; 
and  to  him,  likewise,  are  many  of  our  best  churches  in- 
debted for  their  finest  soloists.  Taught  by  a  natural  and  ra- 
tional method,  his  pupils  sing  with  ease  what  speedily 
fatigues  an  improperly-cultivated  voice,  and  he  gives  them  a 
depth,  fullness  and  clearness  of  tone,  and  compass  of  voice, 
which  is  impossible  by  any  other  method. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  5  sons  and  4  daughters,  who  all  inherit  un- 
mistakable musical  and  artistic  talents.  His  sons,  Paul  and 
Walter,  are  in  Para,  Brazil.  Paul  is  the  foremost  photo- 
grapher in  that  country.  Walter  put  the  first  steamboat  on 
the  Rio  Sinu  river,  U.  S.  of  Columbia;  and  is  acting  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Para.  Arnold  has  his  father's  love  for  music;  has 
made  it  the  pursuit  and  profession  of  his  life.  He  studied  in 
Leipsic,  Germany,  under  two  of  his  father's  old  teachers  of 
the  piano-forte  and  organ  practice  and  theory.  He  has  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  as  a  concert  pianist,  and  as  a  cliurch 
organist  and  teacher.  Has  recently  been  recalled  as  organist 
of  the  New  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  corner  7th  avenue  and  St. 
John's  Place.  He  devotes  all  available  time  to  musical  com- 
position and  the  study  of  vocal  culture. 


The  oldest  daughter,  Emmie,  returned  in  June,  1883,  from 
a  year  in  Germany,  where  she  went  for  rest  after  several 
years'  constant  labor  in  the  cultivation  and  development  of 
her  voice  under  her  father's  tuition;  while  in  Berlin  her 
friends  insisted  on  hearing  her  in  public.  She  sang  at  the 
Singakademy  of  Berlin,  and  on  other  occasions,  with  remark- 
able success.  The  critics  agreed  that  "  she  surprised  the 
audience  by  the  great  range  and  flexibility  of  her  beautiful 
voice.  The  ease  and  grace  and  exquisite  quality  of  her  head 
tones  were  especially  admired.  The  opinion  was  unanimous 
that  her  training  had  been  faultless,  and  that  her  powers  and 
performances  assured  her  a  glorious  future.''  At  a  soiree  at 
the  house  of  Fran  Dr.  Breiderhoff,  in  Berlin,  which  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose,  she  met  her  father's  old  friend  Prof. 
Joseph  Joachim,  at  present  the  greatest  of  living  violinists. 
The  same  evening  the  celebrated  string  quartette,  Joachim, 
De  Alena,  Wirth  and  Hansmann,  were  present.  Miss  Meyer 
was  heard,  for  the  first  time  since  her  return,  at  the  Mozart 
Musical  Union  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  in  the  ever 
popular  "Shadow  Dance"  from  Dinorah,  and  the  "Casta 
Diva "  from  Norma,  two  selections  widely  different  in  style 
and  seldom  attempted  by  one  singer.  Miss  Meyer's  excep- 
tionally fine  training,  resembling  more  that  given  to  the 
lamented  race  of  great  singers  whose  names  and  methods  are 
only  a  tradition,  enables  her  to  attempt  this  difficult  feat  with 
impunity.  Her  accomplishments  fully  justify  the  predictions 
for  a  brilliant  future  made  by  some  of  Berlin's  most  cele- 
brated musicians. 


ALBERT     DAGGETT. 


In  the  list  of  distinguished  citizens  who  have  represented  the 
County  of  Kings  in  the  State  Senate  is  the  name  of  Albert 
Daggett,  present  Senator  from  the  Third  District  of  the  State. 
There  have  been  few  among  his  predecessorH  more  naturally 
capacitated  for  a  servant  of  the  people  in  that  body  than  he.  If 
he  is  strong  with  the  masses  it  is  because  he  is  conspicuously 
one  of  the  people;  moved  by  their  impulses,  imbued  with  their 
sense,  inspired  by  their  rights,  and  sharing  their  convictions. 
He  brings  these  endowments  largely  into  politics  ;  for,  aside 
from  being  an  accomplished  business  man,  he  is  a  politician, 
well  versed  in  politics.  But  he  is  uncompromising  in  his  fealty 
to  his  party;  acting  on  the  principle  that  a  man  who  is  not  a 
partisan  is  without  convictions,  or,  if  he  has  convictions,  he  is 
false  to  them. 

Mr.  Daggett  is  a  Republican,  believing  in  those  principles 
upon  which  that  party  was  founded,  and  which  now  constitute 
the  cohesive  power  which  forms  it.  His  clear  view  of  politics 
causes  him  to  regard  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  as 
essential  to  the  best  results  in  government,  whether  local,  state 
or  federal. 

He  is  a  man  of  thought  and  action,  of  firm  convictions  versed 
in  the  logic  of  common  sense,  with  a  mind  of  much  quickness 
and  energy.  Although  Mr.  Daggett  is  an  ardent  partisan,  with 
the  faults  which  attach  to  such  men,  he  has  corresponding 
redeeming  traits  that  cause  him  to  stand  well  as  a  politician 
and  a  citizen.  In  the  collisions  of  party  strife  Mr.  Daggett's  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  action,  his  skill  and  success  "as  a 
party  manager,  have  stimulated  envious  rivalry  among  his  own 
fellow-partisans,  and  occasionally  brought  upon  him  their  acri- 
monious attacks.  But  all  this  is  the  natural  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful political  career,  for  such  has  been  the  career  of  Mr. 
Daggett,  and  such,  it  is  apparent,  will  be  his  career  in  the 
future. 


Albert  Daggett  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1845. 
He  comes  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the 
country,  of  English  descent,  whose  ancestry  extend  back  into 
the  earliest  days  of  Colonial  history.  His  father  was  Dr.  Joseph 
Daggett,  of  Troy,  a  man  of  refined  taste,  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  whose  natural  love  of  study  was  a  dominant  feature  of 
his  character.  He  was,  in  a  measurrt,  dependent  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  attaining  an  education;  but  these  were  sufScient. 
Before  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  every  obstacle 
gave  way,  and  the  treasures  of  classic  lore,  in  their  plenitude, 
were  open  to  him.  Like  many  other  young  men  of  limited 
means,  the  young  student  supported  himself  by  teaching.  After 
a  thorough  preparatory  course,  he  entered  Middlebury  College, 
Vt.  From  this  institution  he,  in  due  time,  graduated,  with 
highly  respectable  scholarly  standing. 

He  was  accomplished  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian.  There  was  that  in  his  nature  which  gravitated  directly 
towards  the  medical  profession,  and  immediately  after  graduat- 
ing he  began  the  studies  of  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  in  due 
time  took  his  degree  as  an  M.  D.  But  failing  health  prevented 
his  practicing  in  the  profession.  Utilizing  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  of  medicine,  he  adopted  the  calling  of  a  druggist 
and  opened  a  drug  store  at  Troy.  Success  in  this  occupation 
was  assured  to  him  from  the  beginning.  His  scholarly  attain- 
ments, his  accomplishments  as  a  gentleman,  his  undoubted  in- 
tegrity and  honor,  as  a  citizen  and  a  man  of  business,  gave  him 
many  friends  and  an  extended  reputation. 

From  a  druggist  he  became  a  wholesale  dealer  in  drugs,  oils, 
turpentine  and  glass,  extending  his  trade  throughout  the  northern 
section  of  the  State  and  Vermont.  His  devotion  to  his  business 
and  his  integrity  in  conducting  it,  was  rewarded  by  a  large 
fortune,  much  of  which  was  invested  in  real  estate  in  and  about 
Troy.     Few  men  were  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  real 
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estate  than  Dr.  Daggett.  Although  he  was  a  Democrat,  he  was 
for  several  successive  years — owing  to  his  practical  knowledge  of 
real  estate— elected  an  assessor  of  the  City  of  Troy,  without  op- 
position. A  constitution,  always  delicate,  at  length  broke  entirely 
down,  never  to  rally  again;  and,  in  1852  Dr.  Daggett  died,  leaving 
his  son,  the  present  Senator,  at  the  age  of  seven,  without  a 
father's  guidance,  but  with  the  memory  of  a  father's  teachings 
and  a  father's  virtues. 

Senator  Daggett's  first,  and  perhaps  his  best  tutor,  was  his 
father,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education; 
taught  him  French  with  such  success  that  the  boy  was  re- 
garded as  a  better  French  than  English  scholar.  Soon  after  his 
father's  death,  young  Daggett  was  sent  to  a  celebrated  school  for 
boys,  taught  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ireland  Tucker,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  a  man  possessing  few  equals  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Tucker 
was  young  Daggett's  godfather  in  baptism,  and  between  this 
eminent  clergyman  and  Christian  gentleman,  and  Senator 
Daggett,  there  has  always  existed  the  warmest  friendship.  Dr. 
Tucker  is  still  preaching  in  Troy.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Daggett  to  enter  Union  College,  and  he  prepared  to  enter 
the  Sophomore  class  of  that  institution,  but  he  received  such 
injuries  from  a  fall  in  the  gymnasium  that  he  was  unable  to  con- 
fine himself  to  study  for  a  long  time,  and  on  his  recovery  he 
decided  not  to  enter  upon  a  collegiate  course.  This  was  in 
1861. 

The  war  for  the  Union  was  then  summoning  not  only  the 
middle-aged,  but  the  youth,  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  None 
entered  more  enthusiastically  into  the  cause  of  his  country  than 
young  Daggett,  although  he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  It 
was  his  ambition  by  day,  and  his  dream  at  night,  to  become  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Republic.  But  being  an  only  son,  and 
as  he  could  not  gain  his  mother's  consent,  he  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  soldier  by  the  recruiting  officers.  He  endeavored  in 
vain  to  join  the  2d  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  under  General  Carr,  which 
was  the  first  regiment  that  moved  from  this  State  to  the  seat 
of  war.  Still  determined  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country, 
he  made  an  effort  to  enlist  under  General  Gildersleeve,  and 
General  Ketohum,  but  with  no  better  success.  Finally,  he 
reluctantly  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  becoming  a  soldier.  In 
1864,  he  received  an  appointment  as  confidential  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington.  At  this  time  the  illus- 
trious Seward  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Daggett  soon  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  that  great  man.  He  remained  in 
this  department  until  the  latter  part  of  1869,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  under  Collector 
Bailey.  A  few  months  elapsed,  and  this  gentleman  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Pleasanton.  Mr.  Daggett  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  deputy  collector  for  eleven  months,  when 
Mr.  Harlow  succeeded  to  the  oollectorship.  During  his  term  of 
o£6ce  Mr.  Daggett  handled  stamps,  for  liquors  and  tobacco,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  $11,000,000.  When  Mr.  Harlow  entered 
upon  his  duties,  the  young  deputy's  books  were  subjected  to 
the  closest  inspection,  but  as  they  were  found  to  be  correct  to  a 
cent,  he  was  retained  in  the  position  which  he  had  filled  so 
acceptably.     Mr.  Harlow's  successor  was   Mr.    Treadwell,  who 


retained  Mr.  Daggett  as  his  deputy  until  May,  1873,  when  the 
departments  were  consolidated  and  Daggett  retired. 

In  July,  1873,  Mr.  Daggett  was  appointed  Under-sheriff  of 
Kings  County  by  Sheriff  Williams,  serving  in  that  capacity  dur- 
ing the  years  1873-4  and  '5.  In  the  autumn  of  1875,  Mr.  Dag- 
gett was  promoted  to  the  ofdce  of  Sheriff  by  the  electors  of  Kings 
County,  retiring  from  the  office  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
January  1,  1879.  During  the  year  1880,  he  was  awarded  the 
weighing  contract  in  the  Customs  Department,  New  York,  which 
he  retained  till  June,  1882,  when  the  contract  system  was 
abolished. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Daggett's  connection  with  the 
Republican  party.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  he  occupies  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  Republican  party  of  the  State,  one  of  its 
acknowledged  leaders,  whose  counsel  and  influence  is  justly  and 
widely  appreciated.  He  has  been  present  at  every  Republican 
State  Convention  since  1868  ;  his  presence  and  wholesome  in- 
fluence there  is  indicated  by  the  warm  greetings  he  receives, 
and  by  the  deference  which  is  always  paid  to  his  advice  and 
counsel. 

Though  not  always  successful  in  the  advocacy  of  his  own 
measures  or  policy,  in  regard  to  his  party,  he  accepts  the 
decision  of  the  majority  as  the  only  rule  in  politics.  No  man 
understands  the  vicissitudes  of  success  and  defeat  that  await 
all  politicians  better  than  he. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883,  he  received  the  nomination  from  the 
Republicans  of  the  Third  Senatorial  District  for  State  Senator, 
and  he  was  elected  over  his  opponent — a  highly  popular  man — 
by  a  very  flattering  majority.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
on  January  1,  1884,  and  was  honored  by  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills,  Insurance,  Cities,  Militia, 
Roads  and  Bridges. 

Although  Senator  Daggett  makes  no  effort  at  distinction,  and 
is  unassuming  in  his  manners,  yet  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  State  Senate.  He  is  a  practical,  useful, 
profound,  rather  than  a  brilliant  legislator. 

The  differences  in  men  are  rarely  to  be  measured  by  difference 
in  natural  and  purely  intellectual  endowments  ;  they  exist  more 
commonly  in  the  differences  in  zeal,  energy — physical  energy — 
perseverance,  devotion  to  duty,  to  friends  and  country,  integrity, 
love  of  honor,  and  self-respect.  Senator  Daggett  possesses  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  endowments  to  a  degree  that  happily  balances 
whatever  faults  Ater  into  his  character.  He  does  not  often  ad- 
dress the  Senate,  but  when  he  does  he  speaks  boldly  and 
plainly  up  to  his  convictions,  and  he  is  always  listened  to  with 
respect  and  consideration. 

Senator  Daggett  was  united  by  marriage  to  Miss  Tremere,  of 
Brooklyn,  October  25,  1866.  His  family  consists  of  one  son,  born 
in  1869,  and  a  daughter,  born  in  1877. 

As  the  Senator  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  ripe  in  experience, 
possessing  those  courtesies  and  those  amenities  which  form  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  and  give  large  scope  to  abilities  and 
acquirements,  as  he  ranks  favorably  with  the  legislators  and  poli- 
ticians of  the  State,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  bright  and 
successful  future,  opening  to  still  higher  honors,  is  before  him. 
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The  Long  Island  Shooting  Club  was  the  pioneer  organiza- 
tion of  the  gun  clubs  of  this  country.  Originally  it  was 
simply  an  association  of  gentlemen  who  had  enjoyed  trap 
shooting  in  England,  their  mother  country,  and  wished  to 
perpetuate  a  pastime  which  furnished  them  the  practice  of 
wing  shooting  at  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  time 
and  money. 

It  was  in  existence  prior  to  1842.  Robert  Carter  was  its 
Secretary  as  early  as  1847,  when  its  roll  consisted  of  about  25 
members,  including  such  "old  time  sportsmen"  as  Harry 
Russell,  Samuel  Parker,  John  Thompson,  John  Maitland, 
Frank  Palmer,  Humphrey  Hartshorn  and  Robert  Robinson. 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  "  The  Woodcock,"  then  kept  by 
Harry  Russell  and  afterwards  by  Palmer,  in  Adams  st.,  near 
Willoughby,  on  about  the  site  of  the  present  iron  works  of 
Howell  &  Saxtan.  All  business  meetings  were  at  the  call  of 
the  President,  and  were  held  about  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
to  arrange  for  a  trap  shoot  which  depended  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  sufi&cient  supply  of  wild  pigeons,  which 
were  generally  used  for  that  purpose.  They  had  no  regular 
club  ground  but  held  contests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Oil 
Cloth  factory,  near  the  present  Sackett  st.  boulevaa-d,  which 
was  then  in  commons,  and  also  at  Sutton's  Prospect  Hill 
Hotel,  then  known  as  "Sam  Vunk's,"  and  located  on  about 
the  site  of  the  Distributing  Reservoir,  at  the  entrance  to 
Prospect  Park.  The  novelty  of  these  "shoots"  attracted 
such  a  crowd  of  spectators  that  the  members  ceased  to  hold 
them  in  the  old  places,  and  adopted  the  system  of  chartering 
a  tug-boat  and  sailing  to  some  of  the  islands  near  the  city, 
where  they  could  enjoy  themselves  without  interruption. 

Their  last  excursion  of  this  character  was  to  Riker's  Island, 
in  1850,  when  700  birds  were  killed.  At  that  time  no  reg- 
ular trap  rules  had  been  adopted,  except  such  as  had  been 
in  vogue  in  England  for  at  least  a  century.  One  ground 
trap  only  was  used,  which  the  club  imported  from  England. 

All  disputes  were  settled  by  submission  to  Bell's  Life,  and 
frequently  large  sums  were  wagered  on  the  result  of  the 
decision,  which  would  remain  undetermined  pending  the  six 
weeks'  delay  necessary  to  receipt  of  the  paper  from  London 
containing  the  "  answer."  The  amount  of  shot  allowed  was 
one  and  a  half  ounce.  Soon  after  the  Riker's  Island  meeting 
the  club  moved  its  headquarters  to  the  tavern  corner  of  Main 
and  York  sts.,  kept  by  Russell  &  Stainsby,  and  still  later  it 
followed  Harry  Russell  to  his  place,  then  in  Fulton  st.,  about 

♦We  are  indebted  for  this  very  complete  liistory  of  the  Sporting 
Clubs  of  the  city,  to  Mr.  Aijeij  Cwok,  of  the  Fountain  Gun  Ciub, 


opposite  York  st.  In  1855  the  club  was  re-organized  and  its 
membership  was  limited  to  34  members,  and  applicants  for 
membership  were  required  to  await  a  vacancy. 

About  1868  a  further  re-organization  was  effected,  and  the 
limit  of  membership  increased  to  fifty,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
a  formal  constitution  and  by-laws  and  shooting  rules  were 
adopted.  Its  Officers,  then  elected,  were:  William  M.  Parks, 
Pres.;  Robert  Robinson,  First  Vice-Pres.;  Charles  W.  Rod- 
man, Second  Vice-Pres.;  Captain  Sealy,  Treas.;  J.  Foulke,  Jr., 
Sec.  Its  Executive  Committee  were:  Frank  H.  Palmer,  Benja- 
min L.  DeForest,  Robert  Robinson,  Dr.  S.  W.  Bridges  and 
Geo.  S.  Lanphear. 

Shooting  grounds  were  selected  at  John  I.  Snediker's,  on 
the  old  Jamaica  plank  road.  The  club  then  included 
among  its  members  Benjamin  W.  West,  George  Lorillard, 
Howard  Jaflray,  and  many  other  men  of  means  and  sporting 
tastes,  who  united  in  rendering  each  meeting  at  the  trap 
peculiarly  festive. 

A  dinner  on  the  grounds  was  a  feature  of  those  days,  and 
was  served  frequently  at  the  expense  of  the  losing  team  of 
those  selected  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest.  In  1874 
another  re-organization  was  had.  Again,  in  1876,  an  ineffect- 
ual attempt  was  made  to  incorporate  the  club  under  the  club 
act  of  1875.  A  certificate  was  filed  in  Queens  county,  which 
stated  its  object  to  be  "  The  enforcement  of  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances against  the  killing  and  sale  of  game  out  of  season  and 
the  encouragement  of  a  genuine  sportsmanlike  spirit  among 
its  members."  The  limit  on  membership  was  removed, 
but  a  unanimous  vote  was  required  to  elect  a  member. 

Finally^  on  June  3,  1 876,  the  club  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  copy  of  a  further  certificate  of  incorporation,  which 
had  been  filed  in  Kings  County  Clerk's  ofiBce  on  May  24, 1876. 
and  the  incorporation  became  complete.  This  final  certifi- 
cate states  as  the  "  object"  of  the  organization,  "Protection 
and  preservation  of  game  and  the  shooting  of  pigeons  from 
traps;  to  practice  and  improve  in  the  use  of  the  gun  in  shoot- 
ing birds  on  the  wing,  for  which  suitable  grounds  have  been 
provided  in  the  county  of  Queens." 

The  number  of  the  directors  was  certified  to  be  seven, 
"who,  with  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  shall  f  oitu  an  Executive  Committee.''  It  has  about 
50  members.  Officers:  Theodore  Linington,  Pres.;  John 
Akhurst,  Vice-Pres.;  John  H.  Chasmar,  Sec.;  Robert  Robin- 
son, Treas. 

The  Phoenix  Gun  Club. — As  its  name  denotes,  the 
Phoenix  sprung  from  the  ashes  of  its  original  Association, 
the  Blue  Rook  Pigeon  Club  which  wa,?  organized  February 
4,  1866, 
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The  "Blue  Rock"  founders  were:  A.  H.  Glahn,  Adam 
Glahn,  M.  MoMahon,  Owen  Larkin,  Austin  Appleyard, 
Samuel  McGaw  and  John  H.  Chasmar.  Its  first  meeting  was 
at  the  residence  of  A.  H.  Glahn,  Flushing  ave.,  near  Classon 
ave.,  Brooklyn;  but  subsequently  the  meetings  were  at  the 
residence  of  Austin  Appleyard,  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Bridge  sts.  It  was  limited  to  fourteen  members.  The  offi- 
cers were  held  peculiarly  to  the  performance  of  their  duties 
by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  any  neglect.  Non- 
attendance  at  a  business  meeting  subjected  a  member  to  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  cents;  and  if  not  present  at  roll  call,  ten 
cents  was  imposed  as  a  penalty.  Profanity  and  personalities 
were  especially  abhorred  and  payment  of  fifty  cents  for  such 
indulgence  was  exacted.  The  trap  contests  were  monthly, 
and  the  trophy  for  the  winner  was  a  sterling  silver  cup, 
thirteen  inches  in  height,  in  a  glass  case;  which  was  retained 
until  won  by  some  other  member  at  a  subsequent  contest. 

In  May,  1871,  the  "Blue  Rocks"  dissolved,  leaving  the 
cup  with  its  then  holder,  Austin  Appleyard.  On  June  7, 
1873,  it  was  re-organized  under  its  present  name  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  "  Abbey,"  on  Fulton  st.,  nearly  opposite  Flatbush 
ave.,  with  Austin  Appleyard,  Edwaid  H.  Madison,  Warren 
Birdseye,  John  H.  Chasmar,  Daniel  McGaw  and  John 
Akhurst  as  its  members.     Its  limit  of  membership  is  ten. 

The  rigid  official  and  individual  discipline  has  been  retained. 
Each  member  contributes  $1. 50  monthly  until  a  sufficient  sum 
has  been  received  to  provide  the  birds  necessary  for  a  shooting 
contest  and  for  refreshments  upon  the  ground.  About  four 
"  shoots  "  are  held  each  year.  All  shooting  is  by  teams  of 
equal  numbers,  one  side  being  captained  by  the  President 
and  the  other  by  the  Vice-President:  the  shooters  being 
selected  by  lot  and  all  being  experts.  Each  contestant  shoots 
at  fifteen  birds.  Sometimes  a  single  trap,  with  use  of  one 
barrel  of  the  gun,  is  provided,  but  usually  the  contest  is  with 
five  traps  and  both  barrels  may  be  used.  The  losing  side 
furnishes  a  supper  for  the  participants  upon  the  close  of  the 
day's  sport.  The  club  gold  badge  is  awarded  to  the  indi- 
vidual making  the  best  score  of  the  day;  but  is  returnable  to 
the  club  at  the  next  contest.  The  conservative  but  social 
character  thus  maintained  has  rendered  membership  so 
desirable  that  vacancies  seldom  occur.  Its  present  Officers 
and  members  are:  Samuel  McGaw,  Pres.;  Reuben  Midmer, 
Vwe-Pres.;  John  H.  Chasmar,  Sec;  John  Akhurst,  Treas.; 
William  Baulsir,  James  Smith,  Moses  Chichester,  D.  H. 
Frellgh,  George  Jamer,  Austin  Appleyard. 

The  Brooklyn  Gun  Club.— This  voluntary  organization 
dates  from  July  24,  1873,  and  was  re-organized  July  31,  1877. 
As  a  pigeon-shooting  club,  it  has  had  on  its  roster  the 
names  of  many  well-known  citizens  of  the  city  whose  name 
it  hears.  Gradually  its  members  have  deserted  the  ranks  and 
sought  enrollment  in  more  active  bodies.  At  one  time,  some 
years  since,  it  secured  a  victory  over  the  Riverton  Gun  Club, 
then  known  as  the  Social  Gun  and  Rifle  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  policy  has  been  exceedingly  conservative. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  in  January,  1884,  it  was  decided 
that  the  club  should  devote  its  energies  and  funds  to  stock- 
ing with  quail  certain  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Smithtown, 
Long  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  its  members  facili- 
ties for  field  sports,  and  that  trap  shooting  should  be  aban- 
doned by  it.  Last  year,  the  Club  tried  the  experiment  of 
re-stocking,  with  gratifying  results.  Its  membership  is 
about  25.  Its  Officers  are:  Henry  F.  Aten,  Pres.;  John  L. 
Logan;  Vice-Pres.;  John  E.  McEwen,  Sec.;  Isaac  C.  Monroe, 
Treas. 

The  Fountain  Gun  Club.— The  Fountain  Gun  Club  has  ap- 
propriately been  styled  the  "  banner  club."  It  was  the 
creation  of  necessity.     Prior  to   1876,   membership  of  gun 


clubs  was  practically  limited  to  expert  manipulators  of  fowl- 
ing pieces;  and  trap  shooting  was  confined  chiefly  to  sweep- 
stakes or  contests  for  cups,  which  represented  the  aggregate 
amounts  paid  by  the  contestants  as  entrance  money.  Skillful 
shots  formed  "combinations,"  whereby  they  agreed  to  divide 
winnings  and  share  expenses.  Novices  soon  became  dis- 
couraged. 

In  May,  1876,  a  few  of  these  tyros  met  at  "  Browns,"  on  the 
old  Coney  Island  road,  and  inaugurated  a  shoot  in  an  adjoin- 
ing potato  patch.  The  surroundings  were  "  truly  rooral." 
Refreshments  were  at  hand  on  a  table,  composed  of  a  board 
supported  by  two  barrels.  One  ground  trap  was  provided, 
and  as  each  participant  "  toed  the  mark,''  the  others  formed 
a  line  beside  him  and  the  luckless  bird  became  the  target  for 
their  united  efforts.  If  killed,  it  was  scored  to  the  shooter 
who  had  been  called  to  the  front.  Many  "goose  eggs" 
appear  on  these  original  records. 

Soon  those  pastimes  occurred  at  regular  intervals  of  one 
month  and  the  "  lunch  "  gave  way  to  a  regular  dinner  which 
each  member  attended;  and  toasts  and  responses,  having 
special  reference  to  the  incident  of  the  day,  were  intermingled 
with  songs  and  chorus.  Under  such  fostering  influences,  the 
members  became  closely  united,  and  an  esprit  du  corps 
prevailed  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  in  any  of  the  rival 
clubs.  Members  of  the  older  organizations  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  young  society;  and,  having  outgrown  its  swad- 
dling clothes,  it  was  incorporated  May  10,  1877.  Its  objects 
are  specified  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  to  be  as  follows  : 
"  The  particular  business  and  object  of  such  society  shall  be 
the  enforcement  of  all  laws  and  ordinances  against  killing 
and  sale  of  game  out  of  season;  the  prevention  of  unlawful 
and  inhumane  destruction  of  game;  the  improvement  in  the 
use  of  the  gun  and  the  fostering  of  a  genuine  social  and  spoi'ts- 
manlike  spirit  among  its  members. 

Commodious  club-rooms  were  secured  at  the  well-known 
hostelry  of  Mr,  Harry  Miller  (more  familiarly  called 
"Harry's"),  Nos.  449  and  451  Flatbush  avenue,  Brooklyn. 
This  is  still  the  head-quarters  of  the  Club,  and  the  judicious 
counsels,  the  deliberations,  and  the  sallies  of  wit  "that 
set  the  table  in  a  roar,"  all  these,  occurring  within  the  walls 
of  the  club-rooms,  would,  if  recorded,  form  a  volume  both 
instructive  and  entertaining. 

From  the  time  of  organization  the  membership  has  steadily 
increased ;  and  the  club-rcjoms  have  been  admirably  fitted  up, 
and  adorned  with  picturesque  scenes,  mounted  game  birds, 
&c.,  rendering  them  an  attractive  rendezvous  for  the  sports- 
men. The  apartments  are  four  in  number,  consisting  of  the 
club-room,  committee,  billiard  and  card  rooms. 

In  the  club-room  proper,  numerous  trophies  and  scenes  of 
the  field  greet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  Prominent  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  handsomely  mounted  group  of 
game  birds;  a  pair  each  of  California  quail;  rufEed  grouse; 
mallard  ducks;  snow-white  egrets  and  blue  rock  pigeons;  a 
large  fox  in  life-like  posture;  a  handsome  crested  wood  duck, 
and  many  others. 

Numerous  pictures  adorn  the  walls,  notably  a  life-size 
painting  representing  a  bunch  of  pigeons,  presented  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Lester;  a  fine  painting  of  various  game  birds,  presented 
to  the  club  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Chamberlain;  and  a  large  photo- 
graph of  the  Long  Island  Delegation  to  the  State  Sportmen's 
Association  at  Seneca  Falls,  in  1880. 

Several  neat  silver  trophies  are  also  displayed  in  convenient 
niches.  One  of  these,  a  large  oxydized  trophy,  is  thus  in- 
scribed: "  Shot  for  on  the  grounds  of  the  Long  Branch  Gun 
Club,  Tuesday,  July  5,  1881,  by  teams  of  five  members  each, 
15  birds  per  man  (of  the  Brooklyn  Fountain,  Jersey  City 
Heights,  Long  Branch,  Long  Island  and  Midway  Gun  Clubs); 
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won  by  the  Fountain  Gun  Club  of  Beookltn,  N.  Y.  ,  with 
a  total  score  of  63;  S.  A.  Tucker,  14;  Charles  W.  Wingert,  18; 
M.  V.  Baylis,  13;  E.  H.  Madison,  13;  Dr.  B.  Talbot,  11." 
Another  chaste  silver  trophy,  won  in  competition  with  the 
Coney  Island  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  is  emblematic  of  the  skill 
attained  in  wing  shooting  by  members  of  the  Fountain  Gun 
Club. 

At  the  annual  tournament  of  the  New  York  State  Sports- 
men's Association,  Seneca  Falls,  in  1880,  the  three  principal 
prizes,  viz.,  Dean  Richmond  Cup,  Wads  worth  Cup  and  Dia- 
mond Badge  were  won  by  the  Fountain  Club,  making  "  a 
clean  sweep,''  which  is  typified  by  a  handsome  gilt-embossed 
broom,  borne  from  the  scene  of  victory,  and  conspicuously 
placed  on  the  wall  of  the  club-room. 

The  card  and  billiard  rooms  also  contain  several  game 
birds,  mounted  in  artistic  style  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  the  well- 
known  taxidermist  and  author.  A  number  of  fine  pictures 
of  game  and  fish,  from  the  original  paintings  by  Kilboum, 
grace  these  rooms. 

These  rooms  have  been  the  resort  of  several  noted  chess 
and  draught  players,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Robert  Yates  and  Professor  Perrin;  and  many  of  these  inter- 
esting and  scientific  games  have  attracted  thither  the 
members.  Stereopticon  exhibitions,  lectures  and  musical 
performances,  both  classical  and  popular,  have  also  been 
furnished  freely. 

The  policy  of  the  club  has  led  it  to  investigate  and  (on  ap- 
proval) initiate  reforms  and  changes  in  the  systems  of  trap 
shooting.  It  claims  to  have  introduced  the  prevailing  sys- 
stem  of  handicapping  shooters,  according  to  skill,  in  lieu  of 
the  old  method  of  gauging  the  handicap  by  the  weight  or 
bore  of  the  gun.  No  betting  is  allowed  at  the  contests.  The 
handicap  ranges  from  31  yards  to  30  yards  from  ttie  trap, 
and  according  to  their  respective  handicaps,  the  members 
are  classed  as  "Amateurs,"  "Middle  Class,"  and  "Cham- 
pions.'' Each  of  these  three  classes  has  its  respective  prizes, 
and  ambition  and  practice  enable  the  "Freshman"  who 
previously  "never  shot  a  gun "  to  graduate  in  due  time  with 
credit.  It  has  had  but  three  presidents:  James  White,  who, 
in  1878,  was  succeeded  by  Charles  E.  Fiske,  who  in  1879  was 
followed  by  Abel  Crook,  the  present  incumbent.  During 
his  successive  terms  of  ofifice,  through  his  energy,  assisted  by 
the  other  officers  and  members,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
club  and  its  standard  of  membership  has  steadily  advanced. 
The  membership  is  about  160.  The  Officers  and  Trustees 
are:  Abel  Crook,  Pres.;  Frank  C.  Chamberlain,  Vice-Pres.; 
Henry  Thorpe,  See.;  Henry  G.  Miller,  Treas.;  Additional 
Trustees:  Theodore  Linington,  Charles  W.  Wingert,  Nathan- 
iel B.  Cooke,  Oliver  K.  Buckley,  Jr. ,  Robert  Wells. 

The  Washington  Gun  Club. — For  the  pui-pose  of  forming 
a  society  to  represent  the  sportsmen  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Brooklyn,  a  number  of  zealous  gunners  and  anglers  gath- 
ered in  convention,  May  17,  1880,  and  organized  this  club, 
with  a  membership  of  80.  The  Officers  were:  Mr.  Henry 
Altenbrand,  Pres.;  Mr.  Charles  Curtis,  Vice-Pres.;  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hawley,  Sec;  and  Mr.  H.  Hedeman,  Treas. 

The  objects  of  the  club,  as  indicated  by  the  rules  and  by- 
laws, included  the  preservation  of  fish  and  game,  the  promo- 
tion of  sportsmanship  and  the  cultivation  of  good-fellowship 
and  unity  of  action  among  sportsmen. 

The  membership  increased  rapidly,  and  in  little  more  than 
one  year  about  135  were  enrolled,  but  owing  to  lack  of  ac- 
commodations at  the  club-room  the  number  gradually  de- 
creased, and  now  consists  of  some  seventy  active  members. 

At  the  State  Sportsmen's  Convention  of  1881,  the  President 
of  the  Washington  Gun  Club  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
favoring  the  game  law  which  had  there  its  inception,  and  a 


strong  delegation  was  sent  to  Albany  in  the  interest  of  the 
enactment.  In  addition  to  the  large  delegation  sent  to  the 
State  Convention  at  Seneca  Falls  in  1880,  and  Coney  Island 
in  1881,  the  Club  was  well  repi-esented  at  Niagara  Falls  last 
June,  and  the  active  interest  manifested  in  behalf  of  the 
State  Sportsmen's  Association  has  been  both  felt  and  appre- 
ciated by  that  organization. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Washington  Gun  Club  has  been  the 
annual  excursion,  for  the  purpose  of  social  intercourse  and 
the  enjoyment  of  such  manly  out-door  sports  as  rowing, 
shooting  and  the  like.  New  Jersey  has  usually  been  the 
chosen  ground  for  these  memorable  events,  in  which  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  of  Brooklyn,  and  not  a 
few  from  Gotham,  have  participated.  This  pleasing  feature, 
which  has  done  much  to  promote  a  fraternal  feeling,  not 
only  among  club  members,  but  their  friends  and  guests,  is  due 
to  a  suggestion  made  by  the  President,  Mr.  Henry Altenbrand, 
and  by  him  put  into  effect. 

The  club-rooms  are  situated  at  the  corner  of  Division  ave- 
nue and  Sixth  street,  and  are  neatly  furnished.  The  Club 
occupies  the  parlor  floor,  and  numerous  water-color  sketches 
of  game-birds,  dogs,  sporting  scenes,  &c.,  are  tastefully  dis- 
played upon  the  walls.  A  fine  upright  piano  and  well-se- 
lected library  of  sporting  works  also  add  to  the  attraction  of 
the  club-rooms. 

A  monthly  shoot  is  held  at  Ridgewood  Park,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  Club  badge,  an  amateur  trophy  is  also 
offered  for  the  novices. 

The  present  Officers  and  members  of  the  club  are:  Mr. 
Henry  Altenbrand,  Pres.;  Mr.  Samuel  Guthrie,  Vice-Pres.; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Trott,  Sec;  and  H.  Koniahaens,  Treas.  The 
Trustees  are:  Messrs.  J.  Evans,  J.  MoUer,  Jr.,  and  W.  H. 
Weeks. 

Coney  Island  Rod  and  Gun  Club. — This  popular  and  influen- 
tial club  was  organized  Nov.  11, 1880,  at  Van  Sicklen's  Station, 
Long  Island,  with  a  membership  of  twenty-eight  devoted 
gunners  and  anglers.  The  Officers  were:  Wm.  L.  B.  Stears, 
Pres.;  L.  P.  Van  Pelt,  Vice-Pres.;  L.  J.  Fagan,  Treas.;  George 
L.  Ayres,  Rec.  Sec;  W.  H.  Barber,  Cor.  Sec  Trustees:  H.  P. 
Bostwick  and  C.  W.  Wingert.  The  objects  of  this  club,  as 
described  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  promotion  of  manly  field  sports,  improve- 
ment in  handling  the  rod,  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  gun,  and 
protection  of  the  fishing  interests  in  Gravesend  Bay  and  Coney 
Island  Creek.  Prizes  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  fishing 
season  for  the  largest  bass  caught  with  rod  and  line  in  Graves- 
end  Bay. 

The  monthly  shoots  are  held  at  King's  Highway,  the  club 
being  divided  into  three  classes.  A,  B  and  C,  shooting  at  20 
to  37  yards'  rise,  regular  handicap  rules.  Monthly  prizes  are 
awarded,  and  an  elegant  badge  is  given  the  shooter  win- 
ning the  greatest  number  of  times  at  the  traps  during  the 
year. 

The  regular  monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  club  rooms, 
48  Willoughby  street,  Brooklyn,  and  the  annual  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  occur  in  May  of  each  year.  The  present 
Officers  are:  Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  Pres.;  T.  J.  Fagan, 
Vice-Pres.;  Ed.  Bushnell,  Treas.;  George  L.  Ayres,  Bee.  Sec; 
Robert  Furey,  Cor.  See.  Trustees:  H.  Goodwin  and  J.  C.  de 
Fraine. 

The  Audubon  Gun  Club.— In  September,  1880,  a  party  of 
young  men  residing  in  the  extreme  portion  of  the  Eastern 
District,  met  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  and  organ- 
ized the  Audubon  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  in  honor  of  that  emi- 
nent naturalist,  John  J.  Audubon.  The  name  was  afterwards 
abridged  to  the  Audubon  Gun  Club,  by  which  title  it  is  still 
known. 
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The  Officers  elected  at  that  time  were:  Robert  F.  Sabin, 
Pres.;  Chas.  W.  Field,  Vice-Pres.;  James  Hemming,  Sec;  and 
Frank  X.  Gehrling,  Treas. 

The  members  of  the  club  then  were:  Robert  L.  Sabin,  James 
Hemming,  Chas.  W.  Field,  Frank  X.  Gehrling,  Fred  C.  Hem- 
ming, Edward  Blackwell,  Cornelius  Twing,  Samuel  Knight, 
Fred.  J.  Scharfenberg  and  Louis  B.  Field. 

The  club  soon  after  secured  rooms  at  39  Moffat  street, 
Brooklyn,  where  it  still  continues  to  meet.  The  rooms  are 
tastefully  fitted  up  with  sporting  pictures  and  stuffed  birds. 
The  meeting  nights  are  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each 
month.  Shoots  take  place  once  a  month,  at  Baxter's  Shooting 
Grounds,  Jamaica,  each  member  shooting  at  ten  clay-pigeons. 

The  club  has  had  three  medals,  all  of  which  have  been  won 
by  Mr.  PhiUp  Post. 

The  following  are  the  present  Officers  and  members: 
Philip  Post,  Pres.;  Louis  B.  Field,  Vice-Pres.;  Joseph  Betz, 
Sec;  Henry  Eger,  Pin.  Sec.;  Wm.  J.  Schilling,  Treas. 

The  members  number  about  twenty  persons.  The  club  has 
recently  donated  $50,  to  be  invested  in  purchasing  a  breech- 
loader shot-gun,  or  anything  that  may  suit  the  winner's  taste. 

The  club  is  steadily  growing  in  influence  and  member- 
ship, and  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the  prominent  gun  clubs 
of  Brooklyn. 

The  Glenraore  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Long  Island,  was 
organized  June  34,  1881,  the  primary  objects  of  the  society 
being  to  improve  its  members  in  the  art  of  wing  shooting 
and  the  handling  of  the  rod,  as  also  to  enforce  the  game  and 
fish  laws  of  New  York,  especially  in  the  localities  most  fre- 
quented by  club  members.  Articles  of  incorporation  were  duly 
filed  with  the  Seci'etary  of  State,  and  soon  after  its  organiza- 
tion the  club  joined  the  Long  Island  Sportsmen's  Association. 

At  the  corner  of  Vermont  ave.  and  Broadway,  East  New 
York,  the  club  has  ample  quarters  in  the  shape  of  large  and 
neatly  arranged  club-rooms,  the  walls  being  adorned  with 
pictures  of  shooting  scenes,  etc.  The  grounds  on  which  the 
monthly  shoots  take  place  are  also  well  kept  and  conveniently 
arranged.    The  club  has  a  membership  of  about  30. 

The  original  Officers,  who  still  hold  their  respective  posi- 
tions, are  as  follows:  Bernard  Midas,  Pres.;  William  Wright, 
Vice-Pres.;  H.  J.  Cookman,  Fin.  Sec;  J.  K.  Powell,  Pec.  Sec; 
Samuel  A.  Livingston,  Treas.,  and  Joseph  Ochs,  Steward. 
Executive  Committee:  Messrs.  Peter  Sutton,  George  Forbell, 
J.  P.  Friedmann,  S.  G.  Conover  and  H.  H.  Adams. 

The  Robin's  Island  Club.— This  organization  of  Brooklyn 
gentlemen  own  a  game  preserve  of  500  acres  in  Peconic  Bay, 
which  they  have  stocked  with  quail.  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Pres. 
Directors:  W.  B.  Dickerman,  Alden  S.  Swan,  S.  Fleet  Speir, 
H.  J.  Cullen,  Jr.,  H.  D.  Polhemus,  A.  T.  Plummer.  Auditing 
Com.:  Wm.  H.  Force,  Wm.  Hester. 

Long  Island  Forester  Club  was  organized  August,  1878. 
Its  object  is  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  fish  and  game,  as 
well  as  to  enjoy  privileges  of  conference  and  social  intercourse 
among  sportsmen.  The  first  Officers  were:  W.  W.  Walsh, 
Pres.;  C.  W.  Field,  Vice-Pres.;  B.  F.  Sabin,  Sec;  Henry 
Thorpe,  Treas.  The  present  membership  is  23.  Officers: 
Henry  Thorpe,  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Thad.  C.  Banks  and 
Wilbur  F.  Hawks.  This  club  was  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Long  Island  Sportsmen's  Association  and  The  New  York 
State  Sportsmen's  Association,  in  1880,  and  occupy  rooms  at 
Cleaver's  Old  Stag's  Head  Inn,  on  Putnam  ave.,  corner  of  , 
Downing  st.    Meetings  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month 


YACHTING  CLUBS. 
The  Williamsburg  Yacht   Club.    This  organization  was 
suggested  during  the  winter  of  1869-'70,  in  the  Boatmen's 


Head-quarters,  at  the  old  Penny  Bridge,  where  a  number  of 
yachts  were  laid  up  for  the  season. 

The  club  was  incorporated  in  1870.  The  first  Commodore 
was  Fred.  M.  W.  Meyrichs:  the  first  boats,  the  Bertha,  Poca- 
hontas, Lurline,  Kate  Bulger,  Eveline  Allen,  Velocipede, 
Excelsior  and  Jeamiette.  The  club-house  which  they  now 
occupy,  at  the  foot  of  Dupont  St.,  Greenpoint,  is  of  generous 
proportions,  is  well  kept,  and  combines  all  necessary  con- 
veniences. 

East  River  Yacht  Club  was  organized  at  Greenpoint,  Jan. 
19,  1880,  and  is  incorporated  under  New  York  State  laws,  and 
chartered  in  March,  1883.  This  club  is  thoroughly  social  and 
entirely  devoted  to  yachts  and  yachting.  The^rsi  Officers 
were:  Wm.  Sware,  Commodore;  M.  J.  Charde,  Vice-Comm.; 
Jno.  B.  Gerard,  Sec;  Edw.  Grissim,  Treas.  The  present 
membership  is  80,  headed  by  the  following  officers,  in  above 
order:  J.  F.  Sullivan,  Jas.  Schusselle,  Harvey  T.  Lewis,  Edw. 
Grissim.  The  club  built,  in  1883,  a  floating  boat-house,  otf 
Pottery  Beach,  Franklin  st.,  Greenpoint,  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  members,  whose  number  was  rapidly 
increasing.  In  .1880,  11  yachts  carried  the  club  signal.  22 
boats  are  in  the  fleet  at  present. 

Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  was  organized  in  the  Wheeler  Build- 
ing, No.  438  Fulton  street,  in  1857,  and  was  incorporated 
with  20  members  in  1864.  The  .^rs^  Officers  were:  Henry  W. 
Turner,  Pres.;  W.  R.  Wadsworth,  Sec;  Henry  S.  Wood, 
Treas.  The  first  Commodore  was  Elias  Pitcher,  Esq.,  closely 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  small  boats  in  South 
Brooklyn.  After  Commodore  Pitcher,  the  honor  has  succes- 
sively fallen  upon  Gilbert  L.  Haight,  John  Jones,  R.  M. 
Whiting,  Geo.  W.  Kidd,  Jacob  Voorhis,  Jr.,  John  S.  Dicker- 
son  and  Lester  Wallack.  The  club-house  of  this  organiza- 
tion was,  until  1879,  at  the  foot  of  Court  street,  when  the 
club  sold  out  their  property  and  suspended  sine  die.  The 
withdrawal  of  this  club  from  yachting  circles  has  excited  but 
little  commeut,  owing  to  the  fact  that  dissolution  has  been 
pending  for  some  time.  The  social  as  well  as  financial  tone 
of  the  club  became  impaired  years  ago,  when  a  number  of 
the  more  prominent  members,  because  of  lack  of  discipline 
among  them,  saw  fit  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  Mother 
Club  and  found  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club. 

The  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  was  organized  in  Lennox's  Hotel, 
at  the  foot  of  Court  street,  in  August,  1866.  This  club  was 
instituted  "to  protect  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  small  boats 
and  the  more  retiring  members;''  it  was  originally  composed 
of  gentlemen  from  the  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club.  The  Atlantic 
Yacht  Club  is  to-day  the  representative  boating  organiza- 
tion in  the  country;  its  object  rather  to  cultivate  men  than 
money;  it  has  founded  the  Atlantic  Harbor  Company, 
Limited,  and  has  caused  to  be  built  out  into  the  Bay  a  hol- 
low square  of  docks,  sufficiently  large  to  secure  a  sheltered 
anchorage  for  the  club's  fleet  of  76  yachts.  The  club  house 
is  one  of  the  old  Bergen  homesteads,  remodelled  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  modern  yachtsmen;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of 
55th  street,  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  bay,  surrounded  by 
well  kept  lawns  and  flower  beds;  during  the  yachting  season 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  is  acknowledged  by  the 
howitzer,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  responded  to  by  the  club  signal,  according  to  the 
nautical  code,  by  which  this  club  is  governed.  Officers  for 
1884:  H.  H.  Hogins,  Commodore;  Geo.  B.  Moffat,  Vice-Pres.; 
H.  0.  Wintringham,  Rear  Commodore;  F.  C.  Swan,  Rec  Sec; 
J.L.  Marcellus,  Cor.  Sec;  Richard  C.  Field,  Treas. 

The  Long  Island  Yacht  Club  was  organized  in  1873, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Frank  P.  Bates,  a  well-known 
boat  builder,  whose  yard  is  at  the  foot  of  37th  street,  South 
Brooklyn,  where  the  club  is  located.    The  first  Officers 
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were:  James  Sweeney,  Commodore;  Geo.  Farley,  Vice-Corn.; 
A.  P.  Boliver,  Pres.;  Frank  P.  Bates,  Treas.,  and  John  G. 
White,  Sec.  The  membership  of  this  club  at  present  is  about 
60;  the  number  of  yachts  in  the  fleet,  30. 


BOAT  CLUBS. 

The  Pioneer  Boat  Club  was  organized  March  17,  1869,  by 
E.  S.  Bowden,  C.  GoUing,  J.  M.  Leach,  J.  A.  Williams  and 
W.  C.  Bush.  One  year  later,  others  were  admitted,  and  an 
unpretentious  boat-house  was  built.  The  organization  grew 
rapidly,  and  in  1875  was  incorporated.  During  the  same  year, 
a  more  commodious  club-house  was  built  at  Bay  Ridge. 
This  club  has  50  active  members,  50  honorary  members  and 
nearly  50  boats. 

The  Columbia  Boat  Club  was  organized  May  39, 1872,  with 
9  members  on  the  roU,  which  number  was  augmented  shortly 
to  23.  A  floating  boat  was  built  and  anchored  off  the  foot  of 
Court  St.,  where  it  remained  until  1878,  when  an  elegant 
house  was  erected  at  the  foot  of  49th  st.,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  60  members.  This  club  is  not  a  racing  club; 
although  its  reputation  for  fast  rowing  was  well  earned, 
when,  in  1879,  it  won  the  prize  in  the  National  Amateur 
Association's  Regatta. 

The  Varuna  Boat  Club  is  an  association  of  amateur  oars- 
men who  organized  under  the  above  name,  in  1875.  The  club 
at  present  number  fifty  active  members,  own  twenty-five 
boats,  and  a  commodious  house  at  the  foot  of  59th  street, 
furnished  with  all  improvements,  including  billiard  and 
pool  tables,  gymnasium,  rowing  apparatus,  etc.  Present 
Officers  are:  J.  G.  Tighe,  Pres.;  A.  Walton,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  W. 
Reid,  Treas.;  W.  L.  Byrne,  Sec.  The  Varuna  is  a  thoroughly 
social  organization;  their  entertainments  are  largely  attended 
and  are  considered  events  in  boating  circles. 

The  Seawanhaka  Boat  Club  was  organized  in  April, 
1874,  by  several  prominent  gentlemen  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict. The  club-house,  a  building  30x75  feet,  is  built  on  a 
large  scow,  is  two  stories  high,  and  furnished  with  number- 
less conveniences  and  luxuries;  and,  although  situated  in 
Newtown  Creek,  is  largely  composed  of  Eastern  District  mem- 
bers. The  club  has  rowed  in  many  regattas,  always  holding 
an  honorable  place.  Additions  are  being  made  constantly  to 
the  fleet,  which  now  numbers  twenty-five  boats.  The  club 
membership  is  170  at  present. 

The  Nereid  Boat  Club  was  organized  in  1867  by  T.  B. 
Atkins,  Pres.;  A.  Vanderbilt,  Capt;  A.  C.  Kyte,  Sec;  F. 
M.  Wheeler,  C.  C.  Brown,  G.  Kyte,  and  G.  G.  Knaebel.  At 
the  foot  of  Smith  st.  the  first  boat-house  of  the  club  was  lo- 
cated, in  1869  ;  a  disabled  canal  boat  was  bought,  fitted  up 
and  used  for  club  purposes  for  a  year,  when  it  was  demol- 
ished by  collision  with  a  schooner.  In  1870,  the  club  was  in- 
corporated, its  membership  increased  to  fifty,  and  a  club- 
house built  at  the  foot  of  Gowanus  creek.  Three  years 
later,  the  house  was  rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged  ;  and 
again,  in  1876,  improvements  were  added.  This  location 
was,  in  some  respects,  undesirable,  in  view  of  which  fact  the 
club,  in  1880,  secured  ground  at  Sheepshead  bay,  near  the 
Oriental  Hotel,  where  a  boat-house  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$13,000.  The  boats  used  by  this  club,  fifty  in  number,  are 
made  of  paper;  the  .aggregate  value  of  the  fleet  is  $8,000. 
The  present  membership,  200. 

The  Alcyone  Boat  Club  is  the  oldest  association  of  its 
kind  in  Kings  county,  having  been  organized  in  1854,  by  W. 
H.  Beebe,  W.  B.  Tupper,  M.  Bridgman,  and  five  other  gen- 
tlemen. The  club  then  owned  but  one  barge.  In  1857,  a 
small  boat-houae  was  built  at  the  foot  of  Court  St.,  which 
the  club  occupied  for  thirteen  years,  when  an  active  mem- 


bership of  fifty  necessitated  the  addition  of  a  second  story 
to  the  house.  Ten  years  later,  a  handsome  club-house  was 
erected  at  Bay  Bidge,  which  the  seventy-five  active  and 
fifty  honorary  members  occupy  at  the  present  time.  Thirty- 
five  boats  are  owned  by  this  club  ;  two  regattas  are  rowed 
annually;  and,  since  its  organization,  thirty  years  ago,  its 
object,  the  combination  of  physical  culture  and  development 
with  social  enjoyment,  has  been  secured. 

The  Long  Island  Life  Saving  Association  was  organized 
March  13,  1879,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  saving  of  life,  to  grant  rewards,  donations, 
and  premiums  in  money  and  medals,  and  to  perform  any 
similar  service  of  benevolence  and  charity.  The  Managers 
are  :  G.  B.  McGrath,  G.  L.  Fox,  Jas.  C.  Eadie,  Rev.  M.  May- 
nard,  A.  Hencken,  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  A.  C.  Hockemeyer, 
W.  E.  Horwill,  and  James  Rodwell.  This  association  has 
thus  far  presented  18  gold  or  silver  medals  in  recognition  of 
bravery.  The  head-quarters  are  at  45  Broadway,  Brooklyn, 
E.  D.  The  original  Board  of  Officers  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  time:  G«o.  B.  McGrath,  Pres.;  G.  L.  Fox,  Vice- 
Pres.;  Jas.  0.  Eadie,  Treas.,  and  A.  C.  Hockemeyer,  See. 


BICYCLING  CLUBS. 

The  Kings  County  Wheelmen. — ^This  club  was  organized 
at  the  residence  of  Geo.  T.  Brown,  144  Wilson  St.,  Brooklyn, 
E.  D  ,  on  March  17,  1881.  Its  object  is  to  further  the  interests 
of  Bicycling  and  Tricycling,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
wheelmen.  The  original  membership  was  six  ;  the  present 
number,  40  active,  16  veteran,  and  10  honorary.  Officers  : 
R.  F.  Hibson,  Pres.;  A.  C.  D.  Loucks,  See.;  J.  M.  Sorzano, 
Treas.  This  club  is  recognized  throughout  the  country  as 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  fraternity.  Three  race 
meetings  are  given  annually,  which,  together  with  the 
yearly  Ball  and  Reception,  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle 
Company's  rooms,  at  161  and  163  Clymer  st.,  entitle  this  or- 
ganization to  the  social  prominence  which  it  has  secured. 

The  Heights  Wheelmen  of  Brooklyn  was  organized  April 
18,  1883,  by  eight  amateur  bicyclists.  The  first  Officers 
were  :  E.  J.  Milhau,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Dunnell,  Sec.  and  Treas.; 
J.  C.  King,  Capt.  The  present  membership  is  24,  officered 
by  E.  J.  Milhau,  Pres.;  F.  L.  Dunnell,  Sec;  Jacob  W.  Bun- 
nell, Treas.,  and  T.  G.  Condon,  Capt.  The  club-rooms,  which 
are  in  the  Hamilton  Building,  are  handsomely  fitted  up  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  members  of  this  growing  organiza- 
tion, which  stands  to-day  second  to  none  of  its  kind. 


ATHLETIC  CLUBS. 

Turn  Vereins  von  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  was  organized  in  1853, 
at  68  Meserole  st.,  with  about  20  members.  The  first  Offi- 
cers were  :  Henry  Garms,  Pres.;  Adolph  Stehlin,  Treas.; 
Herman  Law,  Sec  The  object  of  this  organization,  which 
numbers  at  present  nearly  200,  is  physical  development. 
Officers  are  :  Robt.  Sneider,  Pres.;  Louis  Kroder,  Vice- 
Pres.;  Wm.  Baum,  Sec,  and  F.  Walters,  Treas.  The  society 
still  occupy  the  original  quarters,  which  have  been  largely 
improved  lately,  and  now  offer  exceptional  accommodations 
for  physical  training  and  development. 

Williamsburgh  Athletic  Club,  organized  Jan.  21st,  1879; 
incorporated  Nov.  17th,  1879.  The  business  and  object  of 
this  club  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  athletic 
grounds,  and  of  a  gymnasium;  the  general  conduct  of  athletic 
games,  sports  and  exercises;  and  in  every  lawful  and  proper 
way  to  improve  and  develop  the  social,  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  its  members.  The  membership  is  limited  to 
male  persons,  who  shall  be  amateurs,  at  least  sixteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  their  election  to  membership. 
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"  An  amateur  is  any  person  who  lias  never  competed  in  an 
open  competition,  or  for  a  stake,  or  for  public  money,  or  for 
gate  money,  or  under  a  false  name;  or  with  a  professional 
for  a  prize,  or  where  gate  money  is  charged;  nor  has  ever,  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  taught  or  pursued  athletic  exercises  as 
a  means  of  livelihood." 

The  club  has  occupied  grounds  on  Penn  st.,  near  Wythe 
ave.,  but,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  an  extensive  enclosure,  be- 
tween DeKalb  and  Classon  aves.  and  Graham  st.,  was  fitted 
up  with  a  Club  House,  gymnasium  and  track,  and  formally 
opened  on  Decoration  Day.  Officers,  1884  :  Gilbert  H. 
Badeau,  Pres.;  Frank  M.  Price,  Vioe-Pres.;  Walter  G.  Hege- 
man,  Sec;  Jos.  G.  Liddle,  Treas.;  George  E.  Smith,  Capt.; 
Ed.  Brown,  Jr.,  First  Lieut.;  Samuel  L.  Sweezy,  Second 
Lieut.  Board  of  Trustees  :  Gilbert  H.  Badeau,  Frank  M. 
Price,  Walter  Hegeman,  Jos.  G.  Liddle,  George  R.  Smith, 
Wm.  C.  Bryant,  William  Gaetz,  E.  P.  Murray,  D.  0.  Morrell, 
W.  T.  Pelletier,  B.  H.  Tobey,  B.  W.  Wilson,  Jr.  Club  House, 
Gymnasium,  Track  and  Grounds,  DeKalb  ave. ,  Classon  ave. 
and  Graham  sts.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BASE  BALL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

During  the  period  from  the  year  1850  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  out-door  sports 
and  athletic  games  had  in  this  country  a  wonderful  re- 
vival and  development.  Ball-playing,  boat-racing  and 
horse-trotting  were  the  more  prominent  forms  assumed 
by  this  growing  desire  for  trained  and  skilled  competi- 
tion in  open-air  exercise.  Base  ball  was  the  favorite, 
rapidly  taking  the  lead  after  the  modern  regulations 
were  adopted.  Pitching  originated  in  1852.  The  first 
swift  pitcher  was  Crayton  of  the  Excelsiors,  in  1859. 
Just  where  the  old-fashioned  game  of  base  ball  origin- 
ated it  is  difiicult  to  tell.  The  oldest  club  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Knickerbocker,  of  New  York, 
which  was  organized  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  has 
kept  up  a  series  of  annual  games  ever  since.  The  next 
clubs,  in  date  of  organization,  were  the  Empire, 
Gothams  and  Eagles  of  New  York,  and  the  Atlantics, 
Excelsiors,  Putnams,  Continentals,  Eckfords  and  Stars 
of  Brooklyn.  It  was  not  long  before  every  city,  vil- 
lage, college,  and  almost  every  school  district  had  one 
or  more  base  ball  clubs. 

The  benefits  derived,  especially  by  the  sedentary 
classes,  from  this  special  training  in  severe  and  contin- 
ued physical  exercise,  are,  and  were,  undoubtedly,  of 
high  value  to  the  general  health.  Competent  observers 
have  attributed  much  of  the  extraordinary  average  of 
endurance  and  good  health  of  our  young  men  as  sol- 
diers, through  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  late 
war,  to  the  excellent  preparation  they  received  while 
active  members  of  gymnasiums,  base  ball  and  rowing 
clubs. 

Base  ball  clubs  were  organized  as  follows  : 

Knickerbocker,  (N.  Y.),  organized  September  3,  1845. 

Gotham  (N.  Y.),  organized  1853. 

Eagle  (N.  Y.),  organized  April,  1853. 

Empires  (N.  Y.),  organized  October  13,  1854. 

Excelsior  (Brooklyn),  organized  December  8,  1854. 

Newark  (N.  J.),  organized  May  1,  1855. 

Eckford  (Brooklyn),  organized  June  27,  1855. 


Union  (N.  Y.),  organized  July  17,  1855. 

Atlantic  (Brooklyn),  organized  April  14,  1855. 

Star  (Brooklyn),  organized  October  18,  1856. 

Mutual  (N.  Y.),  organized  June  34,  1857. 

Hudson  River  (N.  Y.),  organized  May  1,  1859. 

Eureka  (N.  J.),  organized  January  3,  1860. 

Athletic  (Phila.),  organized  April  7,  1860. 

New  York  (N.  Y.),  organized  November  3,  1860. 

The  first  conventioa  of  base  ball  players  was  held  in  New 
York  city  in  May,  1857.  The  following  clubs  were  represented, 
each  by  three  delegates:  Knickerbocker,  Gotham,  Eagle, 
Empire,  Putnam,  Baltic,  Excelsior,  Atlantic,  Harmony,  Har- 
lem, Eckford,  Bedford,  Nassau,  Continental,  Union,  Olympic. 

The  second  convention  was  held  10th  March,  1858.  At  the 
ninth  convention,  held  at  Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  New 
York,  December  14,  1864,  the  "fly"  game  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-two  to  nineteen. 

Atlantics* — Up  to  1857,  the  old  game  called  "twenty-one 
up,"  was  played;  "  twenty-one  up "  meaning  that  the  club 
first  securing  twenty-one  runs  after  even  innings  was  winner. 
In  the  winter  of  1857  the  present  nine-inning  rule  was 
adopted. 

The  Atlantic  Club  was  practically  the  club  to  first  popu- 
larize base  ball  in  America.  Among  its  original  members 
were  Caleb  Sniffen,  3dB.;  Thomas  Powers,  1st  B.;  —  Whit- 
son,  C. ;  Isaac  Loper,  C  F. ;  Wm.  Babcock,  P. ;  Tice  Hamil- 
ton, Sd  B.;  Wm.  Bliss,  L.  F.;  John  Holder,  C.  F. ;  A.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  R.  F.  Its  games  were  many  and  its  ratio  of  success 
very  high.  They  own  a  case  containing  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  balls,  trophies  of  part  of  their  victories. 

Over  half  of  the  original  members  (then  numbering  fifty) 
are  now  dead. 

The  struggles  of  the  old  Atlantic  Club  with  such  rivals  as 
the  Empires,  Mutuals,  Excelsiors  and  Gothams  are  yet  a 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  the  old  base-ballites. 

In  1868  the  Atlantics  practically  ceased  playing,  although 
the  organization  as  a  club  has  never  been  disbanded,  and 
their  yearly  meetings  are  attended  by  all  the  old  members 
yet  living. 

The  Atlantic  Club  used  to  play  in  the  old  lots  on  York 
street,  where  the  station  house  now  stands. 

Introduction  of  the  game  in  California.— la  1858,  Wm. 
Babcock,  of  Brooklyn,  went  to  California.  With  him  he  had 
two  balls,  and  a  copy  of  the  by-laws.  He  took  these  to  the 
editorof  the  California  Clipper,  explaining  the  game  to  him, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  the  first  game  of  base  ball 
on  the  Pacific  coast  was  played  at  San  Francisco.  Each 
side  played  two  men  short,  the  players  being:  H.  Henry,  C. ; 
J.  G.  Clauson,  1st  B.\  S.  J  .Clair,  C.  F.;  Mr.  Saunders,  3d 
B. ;  Mr.  Williams,  Sd  B. ;  Mr.  Giliard,  3d  B. ;  John  Foote,  P. ; 
vs.  Wm.  Babcock,  C. ;  John  Baulsir,  1st  B. ;  H.  Cossius,  M 
B.;  Nimrod  Baulsir,  3d  B.\  Mr.  Pettit,  C.  F;  Robert 
Brower,  R.  F.;  A.  G.  Babcock,  P.  Owing  to  darkness,  but 
five  innings  were  played,  the  first  club  winning  by  a  score  of 

19  to  18. 

Recent  History.— The  American  Association  of  base  ball 
clubs  is  composed  of  the  following:  Toledo,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Athletic  (Phila.),  Brooklyn,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Metropolitan  (N.  Y.),  Allegany 
(Pa.),  Columbus  (Ohio). 

Ten  games  are  played  by  each  club,  making  one  hundred 
and  twenty  the  total  number  of  championship  games. 

The  League  Clubs  a,ie  as  follows:  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  New  York,  Providence,  Detroit.  Cleveland; 
fourteen  games  played  by  each  club. 

All  championship  games  commence  the  first  of  May. 

*  Facts  furnished  by  Wm.  Babcock, 
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In  1883,  the  Brooklyn  Amateur  B.  B.  Association  was 
organized,  six  clubs  being  members.  Each  member  pays 
an  initiation  fee,  and  is  subject  to  an  assessment  for  ex- 
penses. The  names  of  the  clubs  are  as  follows:  Prospects 
(won  the  championship  in  1883),  Resolutes,  La  Fayette,  Ver- 
non, Ivanhoe,  Atlas.  They  play  schedule  games  for  the 
championship  of  Kings  Co.,  the  prize  being  a  silver  ball; 
games  are  played  on  Saturday  of  each  week.  The  grounds 
are  on  Prospect  Park.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  are: 
Edward  Cook,  Pres.;  N.  A.  Tapscott,  See.;  Edw.  Brand, 
Treas.  The  yearly  outlay  will  not  exceed  $1,500. 

The  clubs  not  named  in  the  preceding  pages,  now  in  exis- 
tence, are  the  Dauntless,  Commercials  and  Waverly.  These 
clubs  have  no  chartered  existence. 

Brooklyn  Base  Ball  Association  was  started  in  Feb.,  1883, 
to  supply  a  long-felt  want  of  the  city.    The  association  was 


started  by  Messrs.  F.  A.  Abell,  Joseph  J.  Doyle,  C.  H.  Byrne, 
and  Geo.  J.  Taylor,  who  expended  $30,000  in  fitting  up  the 
grounds,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try. They  leased  the  Litchfield  property,  between  4th  and 
5th  aves.  and  3d  and  5th  sts.,  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  having  in  the  north-east 
corner  the  old  Dutch  farm  house,  known  as  the  "  Vechte- 
Cortelyou"  House.  The  Officers  of  the  club  are:  C.  H. 
Byrne,  Pres.  and  Treas. ;  Geo.  J.  Taylor,  See.  and  Manager; 
F.  A.  AbeU  and  Joseph  T.  Doyle,  Directors.  The  club 
is  a  member  of  one  of  the  leading  associations  of  the 
country— the  American  Association — and  will  compete  with 
the  other  clubs  of  that  association  for  its  championship 
honors  and  also  with  the  National  League  clubs.  The  club  is 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1883  it  won  the  Inter-State  Association  championship. 


JOHN    A.    VOORHEES. 


Mk.  John  A.  Vooehbbs.  —One  of  the  oldest  and  best 
preserved  men,  in  mind  and  in  body,  in  the  town  of  Flat- 
lands,  is  John  A.  Vookiiebs.  The  writer  of  this  ap- 
plied to  Garret  Bergen,  another  old  and  exceedingly 
well  posted  townsman,  for  information  concerning  early 
settlers  and  their  families.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation he  said:  "  Have  you  seen  John  A.  Voorhees.  He 
has  always  been  an  active,  observing  man,  intimately 
familiar  with  the  people  and  events  of  his  times,  and  he 
has  an  exact  memory  of  everything  he  has  ever  known." 
A  visit  to  the  old  Voorhees  homestead,  gave  evidence 
to  the  correctness  of  this  estimate.  The  door  bell  was 
answered  by  a  thin  spare  man,  apparently  about 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  a  little  lame  in  one  leg,  but 
moving  with  a  noticeable  quickness  and  ease.  His  gray 
eyes  were  clear,  and  his  rather  sharp  features  which 
wore  an  inviting  animation,  belonged  to  an  elastic  frame, 
a  little  under  the  average  size.  His  face  beamed  with 
intellect  and  that  brightness  that  denotes  in  an  elderly 
countenance  an  active,  well-spent  life.  With  great 
readiness  he  furnished  the  following  leading  occurrences 
of  his  history.  He  was  born  in  the  house  in  which  we 
were  sitting  in  the  year  1798,  September  27th;  one  of 
the  few  living  men  in  Kings  county,  who  were  born  in 
the  18th  century.  His  father's  name  was  Abraham,  and 
he  was  born  July  3,  1763.  His  grandfather  was  also 
named  Abraham,  born  June  8, 1725,  died  Nov.  16, 1807, 
aged  82  years,  6  months.  His  great-grandfather  was 
John  Lucas,  and  his  great-great-grandfather,  was  Lucas 
Stephenson  Voorhees.  His  brothers  and  sisters  were: 
Abraham,  born  October  14,  1790,  died  when  4  months 
old;  Abraham,  born  November  15,  1792,  died  Decem- 
ber 25,  1833;  he  was  a  fur  merchant  in  New  York, 
and  spent  s^y^ral  years  in  the  ia,r  west,  buying  f m-s  for 


John  Jacob  Astor;  Adriana,born  June  27,  1803;  Peter, 
born  June  14,  1806,  farmer.  John  A.  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  average  farmer's  son,  who  minds  the 
cows  and  horses,  milks,  does  chores,  light  farm  work, 
and  attends  the  common  school.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  went  as  clerk  in  the  country  store  of  his  uncle 
John  Lott,  Jr.,  at  Platbush.  Here  he  staid  five  years; 
then  in  1817  went  to  New  York  for  six  months.  At 
this  juncture,  his  uncle  Lott  failed  in  trade,  and  his 
father  bought  the  stock,  and  put  his  son  back  as  sole 
manager  of  the  business  he  had  thoroughly  learned 
as  clerk.  This  arrangement  took  effect  December  10, 
1817,  and  lasted  8  years.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
taken  a  wife,  Phebe,  daughter  of  Jacoba  and  Johanna 
Rider,  the  event  being  celebrated  February  11,  1823. 
In  1825,  he  quit  the  store  and  they  went  to  New 
York,  where  they  kept  a  victualing  and  lodging  house, 
including  a  bar  with  liquors;  first,  a  year  at  Dry 
Dock,  and  then  at  82  West  street,  till  1833.  During 
this  period  his  father  had  died  in  1826,  and  his  mother, 
in  1831.  The  old  farm  possessed  attractions  that  drew 
him  at  this  period  back  to  it  at  the  age  of  35.  He 
had  successfully  completed  several  terms,  and  won 
several  prizes,  in  the  sharp  competitions  of  the  fierce 
school  of  life,  for  which  all  other  schools  and  univer- 
sities are  but  the  preparation. 

Between  that  day  and  this,  the  most  important  half 
century  the  world  every  saw  has  rolled  its  great  events 
into  the  history  of  the  ages,  during  all  of  which  John 
A.  Voorhees  has  stuck  to  the  quiet  home  of  his  fore- 
fathers. But  his  fellow  men  have,  through  all  these 
years,  been  making  demands  on  his  time  and  services. 
In  1823  he  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  New  York 
State  Militia,  receiving  his  commission  from  Governor 
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Joseph  C.  Yates.  This  he  held  four  years.  He  was 
elected  Coroner  next  year,  after  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1821,  the  only  citizen  of  Flatlands  who 
has  ever  held  this  office.  After  serving  in  the  various 
positions  of  Road  Commissioner,  Assessor  and  School 
Trustee,  he  was,  in  1844,  elected  Supervisor  of  his 
town,  and  annually  thereafter  for  nine  consecutive 
terms.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly, 
taking  his  seat  in  1846,  when  that  magnificent  pillar  of 
the  Democratic  party,  Silas  Wright,  was  Governor. 
This  was  the  last  year  in  which  Kings  county  was  rep- 
resented in  the  State  Assembly  by  but  two  members. 
These  were  primitive  days  in  modes  of  conveyance. 
Winter  had  come,  the  boats  on  the  Hudson  had  stopped 
running,  and  there  were  no  railroads  along  its  banks, 
nor  free  passes  by  any  route.  Mr.  Voorhees  had  to 
take  the  Sound  boat  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  the 
Housatonic  Railroad  from  there  to  Albany.  The  pay 
was  the  old  rate  of  three  dollars  per  day,  and  a  traveling 
fee  of  ten  cents  per  mile  for  one  trip  each  session.  But 
board  was  in  proportion  to  even  this  small  compensa 


tion.  The  member  from  Kings  county  says  he  had 
good  accommodations  for  a  dollar  a  day.  In  1857,  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  same  office,  serving  in  1858. 
The  last  Census  had  entitled  Kings  county  to  seven 
members,  and  railroads  and  free  passes  were  in  full 
blast.  Mr.  Voorhees  has  always  been  an  unswerving 
Democrat  of  the  true  Jeffersonian  type.  For  nineteen 
years  he  has  taken  the  daily  New  York  World.  In 
1834  he  joined  the  Reformed  Church,  in  which  he  has 
served  repeatedly  as  deacon  and  elder,  and  as  treasurer 
forty  consecutive  years,   from   1838  to  1878,  when  he 

resigned. 

The  children  of  John  and  Phebe  Voorhees  have  been: 
James,  born  July  2,  1824;  died  May  14,  1863.  Abra- 
ham, born  May  30,  1826;  died  when  one  year  old. 
Joana  K,  born  July  7,  1828;  married  Ditmas  Jewell, 
now  Supervisor  of  New  Lots.  Abraham,  born  August 
31,  1831,  now  farmer  at  old  home.  Phebe  Maria,  born 
August  10,  1834;  died  at  the  age  of  seven.  Harriet, 
born  May  29,  1836;  died  when  three  years  old.  Wil- 
liam K.,  born  May  10,  1838,  now  flour  and  feed  dealer 
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in  Flatbush  avenue  and  Raymond  street,  Brooklyn. 
Adriana,  born  May  27,  1840;  married  David  Doxey,  of 
Brooklyn.  Hannah  M.,  born  July  8,  1843;  married 
John  J.  Hageman,  of  Flatlands.  Peter,  born  January 
11,  1847;  died  seven  months  old.  The  mother  of  this 
large  family  is  still  blessed  with  unusual  alert  powers 


of  body  and  mind,  moving  about  the  house  with  almost 
the  ease  and  speed  of  girlhood.  Old  in  years,  but  still 
young  in  spirit,  this  interesting  and  worthy  couple  are 
nearing  the  sunset  of  life,  under  brightest  skies, 
and  amid  pleasantest  surroundings  of  family  and 
friends. 


JAMES    SCHENCK, 


James  Schenck,  of  Canarsie,  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  representative  of  that  name  in  Kings  county. 
He  was  born  on  the  old  home  farm  April  19,  1800, 
where  several  generations  of  his  forefathers  had  lived 
and  died.  His  father  and  his  grandfather  were  both 
named  Nicholas;  his  great-grandfather's  name  was 
Stephen,  and  he  was  the  son  of  John,  the  original 
Schenck  on  Long  Island,  who,  with  his  brother  Roeloff, 
settled  in  the  town  of  Amersfort,  now  Flatlands,  in 
1650. 

John  Schenck  bought  land,  on  which  he  built  a  resi- 
dence and  a  mill,  the  former  of  which  is  still  standing, 
in  that  locality  known  as  "  Crook's  Mill."  This  house 
was  built  over  230  years  ago,  and  has  been  continu- 
ously occupied  as  a  residence  ever  since.  It  still  re- 
tains many  of  the  Dutch  characteristics  of  architecture. 
Around  the  fire-place  are  the  old-fashioned  pictorial 
tiles,  then  in  common  use.  The  immense  beams,  with 
their  side  braces,  are  a  curiosity,  evidently  hewn  from 
the  then  plentiful  big  trees  of  the  forest.  Its  existence 
to-day  is  ample  proof  of  the  excellent  quality  of  material 
and  construction. 

"Uncle  Jimmie,"  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  has 
passed  a  quiet  farmer's  life,  living  in  the  house,  still  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  built  by  the  first  Nicholas 
in  1772,  who  was  a  man  of  weight  and  position  in  his 
time,  being  a  surveyor,  and  serving  his  town  as  super- 
visor. Some  years  ago,  the  Canarsie  Railroad  took  a 
strip  of  land  from  one  side  of  the  old  farm,  on  a  part 
of  which  the  hotel  at  the  landing  now  stands.  Mr. 
Schenck,  who  has  never  married,  has  one  brother  living 
in  Brooklyn — Abraham,  two  years  his  junior — and  they 
are  the  last  of  the  family.  "  Uncle  Jimmie's  "  place,  at 
present,  contains  about  70  acres. 

The  first  inhabitant  of  Canarsie  Point,  tradition  says, 
was  Fisherjnan  Horn,  who  had  a  cabin  on  the  present 
Schenck  farm  about  1660,  and  the  locality  was  called 
Fisher's  Hook. 

We  append  as  much  of  his  genealogy  as  can  be 
obtained  by  the  careful  researches  of  Garret  Bergen, 
who  is  excellent  authority  in  such  matters,  as  follows: 

John  Schenck  emigrated,  in  1650,  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  settled  in  Flatlands.  (His  father's  name 
was  Martin  Schenck.)  Married  Jannetje  (Jane),  the 
daughter  of  Stevense  Van  Voorhees;  (supposed)   died 


in  1689.  Bought,  December  29,  1657,  of  Elberte 
Elbertse  Stoothoff,  the  one-half  of  the  mill,  and  the 
island  on  which  the  mill  is  located  in  Flatlands,  near 
Bergen's  Island,  lately  known  as  Crook's  Mill.  August 
20,  1660,  he  obtained  a  patent  of  10  morgans  (20  acres) 
in  New  Amersfort  (Flatlands),  and  in  1687  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  said  town.  January  28,  1688-'9, 
he  made  a  will,  in  which  he  devised  to  his  son  Martin 
the  old  land  and  small  island  and  mill  and  dependencies 
thereof;  to  his  son  Stephen,  the  lot  at  Canarsie,  with 
the  meadow  at  Hogg's  Neck,  etc.,  as  per  page  140  of 
liber  1  of  conveyances. 

Isstie. — Jane,  born  about  1673,  married,  May  20,  1693,  Gar- 
rett, the  son  of  John  Dorlant;  Martin,  born  1675;  WeUemtje 
Janse,  born  about  1677,  married  Pieter  WyckoflE,  of  Mon- 
mouth county,  New  Jersey;  Stephen,  born  October  2,  1681, 
died  young;  Johannas,  baptized  November  5,  1682,  died 
young;  Neeltje,  baptized  November  23,  1683,  married,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1712,  John  Wyckoff,  of  the  Raritan,  New  Jersey; 
Steven,  born  February  2,  1685 ;  Aaltje  (or  Alletta) ;  Antje 
(Anna)  Schenck. 

Steven  Schenck  was  born  (on  the  farm  of  his 
father,  commonly  called  "  the  Mill  Farm,"  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Flatlands),  February  2,  1685;  died  Novem- 
ber 6,  1767.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Wyckoff,  October  23,  1712,  who  was  born  August  29, 
1693;  she  died  July  15,  1766.  Steven  Schenck  built 
the  first  house  in  Canarsie. 

JssMe.— Jane,  born  June  27,  1715;  died  March  20,  1778;  mar- 
ried Folgert  Sprong,  who  was  born  January  18,  1718,  and 
died  October  25,  1807;  resided  in  Flatlands.  John,  born  May 
23,  1718;  died  December  15,  1775;  resided  at  Oyster  Bay, 
Queens  county;  had  children.  Sarah,  born  November  24, 
1720;  died  December  3,  1797;  married  Abraham  Emmons; 
residence,  Gravesend.  Ann,  born  June  1,  1723;  died  August 
1,  1803;  married  Abraham  Duryee,  who  was  born  April  5, 
1720,  and  died  September  7,  1785;  resided  at  Fishkill  Plains, 
Dutchess  county.  Wilhelmina,  born  October  15,  1726;  died 
December  18,  1802;  married  Peter  Ammerman,  of  Flatlands. 
Nelly,  born  April  28,  1730;  died  October  9,  1784;  married 
Nicholas  Williamson,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  no  issue.  Nicholas, 
born  September  4,  1733;  died  April  3,  1810.  Margaret,  born 
January  17,  1736;  died  April  8,  1814;  married  Peter  I.  Mon- 
fort,  of  Fishkill  Plains,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. ;  he  was  born 
March  12,  1731;  died  September  30,  1791.  Maria,  born  March 
38,  1739;  died  May  13,  1813;  married  Samuel  Stryker,  who 
was  born  October  19,  1736;  died  February  7,  1838;  resided  in 
Gravesend. 
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Nicholas  (second  son  of  Stephen  and  Ann)  Schenck, 
married,  March  11,  1V67,  Willemtie  (Wilhelmina) 
Wyckoff,  who  was  born  December  23,  1736,  and  died 
September  12,  1779;  resided  at  Canarsie  Point. 

Their  children  were :  Stephen,  born  July  18,  1758;  died  De- 
cember 14,  1787.  John,  born  October  7,  1760;  died  March  28, 
1823.  Anna,  born  March  19,  1763.  Nicholas,  born  February 
23, 1765;  died  September  10, 1836.  Wilhelmus,  born  February 
19, 1767;  died  September  28,  1767.  Adriana,  born  August  23, 
1768;  died  September  1,  1830.  Wellemtie,  born  June  3,  1771; 
died  August  2,  1776.  Nelly,  born  February  13,  1776;  died 
August  8,  1776. 


Nicholas  (son  of  Nicholas  Schenck  and  Wilhelmina 
Wyckoff),  married,  April  20,  1788,  Alletta  Remsen, 
who  was  born  December  3,  1768,  and  died  May  6, 
1855. 

Their  children  were :  Anthony  Remsen,  born  February  7, 
1790;  died  September  15,  1871.  Jane,  born  March  19,  1792; 
died  May  28,  1843.  Jane  Schenck  married  Ralph  Malbone. 
Wilhelmina,  born  December  30,  1794;  died  January  18,  1816. 
Wilhelmus,  born  August  20,  1797;  died  March  16,  1832. 
James,  born  April  19,  1800.  Abraham,  born  September  12, 
1802.  Maria,  born  May  31,  1805;  died  December  27,  1814. 
Stephen,  born  June  30,  1808;  died  May  15,  1843. 


Col.    ANDREW    HARRISON. 


Mr.  Andrew  Haeeison,  a  veteran  of  six  wars,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  in  1824.  He  was  a  soldier 
from  pure  love  of  military  excitement  and  adventure. 
His  first  experience  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  j^ears, 
in  the  Florida  war;  next,  in  Texas,  under  Gen.  Sam 
.Houston,  against  Santa  Anna;  then  he  served  in  the 
Mexican  war;  next,  in  the  campaign  against  the  In- 
dians, in  Oregon;  then  he  accompanied  Col.  Walker,  the 
"grey-eyed  man  of  destiny,"  in  his  Nicaraguan  cam- 
paign; and,  lastly,  was  in  service  in  the  war  of  the 
Civil  Rebellion,  first  in  the  Department  of  the  Potomac, 


and  later  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Col.  Har- 
rison has  testimonials  from  Gen.  Wool  (the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote),  and  from  many  well-known  military 
men  under  whom  he  has  served  in  the  United  States 
army.     He  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  guides  across 

the  plains. 

Returning  to  Brooklyn,  in  1870,  he  is  now  engaged 
in  law  and  the  real  estate  business;  and  has  delivered 
many  public  lectures  upon  his  military  life  and  ad- 
ventures, in  which  he  has  wrecked  his  health  and 
strength. 
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FREE  AND  ACCEPTED  MASONS. 

FREEMASONRY  IN  KINGS  COUNTY.— The 
early  history  of  Freemasonry  in  Kings  county 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  the  scanty  records 
that  are  left  to  us  are  little  more  than  traditions. 
We  know,  however,  through  colonial  newspapers,  that 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  military  lodges 
existed  in  both  the  American  and  British  armies  with 
the  approval,  and  indeed  the  co-operation  of  the  authori- 
ties on  either  side.  So  far  as  known,  the  earliest 
Masonic  organization  in  Kings  county,  was  the  Union 
Lodge,  which  was  instituted  by  the  colonial  troops 
stationed  on  Long  Island,  in  1776,  for  the  defense  of 
New  York.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  informal 
lodge  were  killed  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island,  August  27,  1776;  and  on  the  13th  of  September 
of  that  year,  the  Master,  together  with  many  of  the 
members,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  British.  The 
Lodge  was  thus,  through  the  chances  of  war,  disbanded, 
never  to  reorganize. 

In  1729,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  issued  a  deputation  to 
Samuel  Coxe,  of  New  Jersey,  as  Grand  Master  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  That  was  the 
first  notice  of  Masonry  in  this  country,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  by  B.  Franklin. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  was  first  organized  in 
1781.  On  February  4,  1784,  the  petition  of  James  Gar- 
diner, John  Leverel  Hudson  and  Joseph  Corwin,  for  a 
warrant  to  establish  a  Lodge  on  Long  Island,  was  granted 
by  the  Grand  Lodge.  Thus  was  instituted  the  Jamaica 
ic»cZ(/e,  which  surrendered  its  warrant  on  January  16, 
1793;  a  little  later  in  the  same  year,  the  Mechanics' 
Lodge  was  organized  in  Kings  county;  it  languished 
awhile  and  passed  away.  On  December  7,  1796,  a 
petition  was  presented  and  filed  for  a  Lodge  to  be  called 
the  Suffolk  Lodge;  this  effort  bore  no  fruit,  and  not 
until  1797  was  a  Masonic  Lodge  permanently  estab- 
lished in  Kings  county.  On  June  7th  of  that  year, 
a  petition  was  granted  for  a  Lodge  in  the  "  Town  of 
Brooklyn,"   to  be  named   St.  Albans,    No.    62.     This 


Lodge,  until  June  5,  1799,  exerted  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence which  characterizes  all  similar  organizations;  when, 
because  of  internal  dissensions,  its  charter  was  revoked 
by  the  Grand  Lodge.  On  September  10  of  that  year, 
George  A.  Clansman,  Martin  Boerum,  Daniel  Rhodes, 
Fred.  Cleveland,  Henry  Eckford,  Thomas  Thomas, 
Nathaniel  Hempstead,  John  McKinny,  John  Martin, 
and  Samuel  Thomas,  mostly  members  of  the  disor- 
ganized St.  Albans  Lodge,  mot  at  Martin  Boerum's 
house,  near  Fulton  Ferry,  and  petitioned  for  a  warrant 
to  establish  Fortitude  Lodge,  No.  84,  which  was  granted 
December  4,  1799.  The  Lodge  commenced  its  existence 
with  George  A.  Clansman,  Master,  and  84  members. 
Its  first  meetings  were  held  at  Martin  Boerum's,  near 
Fulton  Ferry.  In  1813,  moved  to  Main  street,  corner  of 
James;  in  1817,  moved  back  to  Boerum's,  then  called 
Hunter's  Hotel;  then  to  Fulton  street,  above  Sands; 
then  to  Military  Garden,  in  Fulton  street,  near  Boerum 
street;  in  1842,  the  Lodge  moved  to  No.  3  Front 
street,  and  united  with  the  Hohenlinden  and  Nassau 
Chapter;  on  May  5,  1859,  these  Lodges  removed  to  the 
corner  of  Court  and  Joralemon  streets. 


BLUE  LODGES,   F.   and  A.   M. 

Acanthus,  No.  719,  Bedford  and  Fulton  aves.,  was  insti- 
tuted January  30,  1872,  and  meets  in  Styles'  Hall,  corner 
Bedford  ave.  and  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.  Officers,  1883-'83 : 
A.  W.  Peters,  W.  M.;  Azariah  Seiple,  8.  W.;  M.  F.  Van 
Vrancken,  J.  W.;  C.  Ackerman,  J.  D.;  J.  W.  K.  Oakley, 
8.  M.  0.;  W.  H.  Hoole,  J.  M.  C;  George  Grant,  Chap.;  J. 
C.  Cortis,  8ec.;  C.  F.  Bloom,  2Vea,'?.;  M.  Grimes,  8.  D.;  T.  B. 
Limb,  Tiler.     Present  roll  of  members,  90. 

Adytum,  No.  640,  was  instituted  June  14,  1867,  with  a 
membership  of  14.  First  Officers  :  Jno.  W.  Simons,  Wm. 
M.  Doe,  Chas.  A.  Hodges,  John  0.  Hill.  Present  member- 
ship, 50,  officered  by  Chas.  K.  Myers,  Rudolph  Gunzenhauser, 
James  L.  Farley,  and  Arthur  0.  Jaoobson. 

Allemania,  No.  740,  817  Washington  st. 

Altair,  No.  601,  40  Court  st.,  was  organized  Dec.  22,  1865, 
with  41  members,  officered  by  Peter  M.  Borland,  Wm.  E. 
Pearse,  John  A.  Elmendorf,  Jr.,  Thomas  H.  Morrison,  and 
Chas.  F.  Eogers.   Present  membership  is  over  200;  Officers: 
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Starks  Bdson,  Wan-en  C.   Hubbard,  Horace  H.   Stevens,  L. 
V.  D.  Hardenbergh,  and  Charles  S.  Carter. 

Anglo-Saxon,  No.  137,  40  Court  st.,  was  instituted  March 
13, 1848,  and  was  regularly  organized  July  23  of  that  year, 
with  10  members  and  the  following  Officers:  John  E.  Good- 
child,  M.;  James  Sheward,  8.  W.;  Henry  Jessup,  J.  W.;  B. 
H.  Downing,  Sec;  M.  Mottram,  Treas.  The  present  member- 
ship of  this  Lodge  is  120,  oflScered  by  Fitz  R.  Vermeule,  M.; 
Samuel  E.  "Weaver,  S.  W.;  Phil.  H.  Bowne,  J.  W.;  Bobt.  B. 
Atterbury,  Sec,  and  William  Conklin,  Treas. 
Anthon,  No.  769,  413  Bedford  ave. 
Aurora  Grata,  No.  756,  306  Fulton  st. 

Baltic,  No.  354,  So.  2d  and  4th  sts.,  was  organized  in  1853. 
Officers  (1882-83)  are:  James  E.  Hand,  Master;  L.  F.  Tice, 
S.  W.;  Chas.  P.  Lloyd,  J.  W.;  Chas.  W.  Hayes,  Treas.;  John 
Doherty,  Sec;  Benj.  F.  Briggs,  S.  D.;  A.  F.  Upson,  J.  D.;  T. 
F.  Randall,  Chap.;  Wm.  J.  Lepine,  Tiler. 
Bedford,  No.  574,  317  Washington  st. 
Brooklyn,  No.  288,  306  Fulton  st. 
Cambridge,  No.  662,  Court  and  Joralemon  sts. 
Cassia,  No.  445,  89  Broadway. 
Central,  No.  361,  Fulton  and  Flatbush  aves. 
Commonwealth,  No.   409,   instituted  in  1856  or  '57,   has 
never  been  incorporated.     The  original  membership  was  less 
than  50.  First  Officers:  R.  McChesney,  W.  M.;  Benj.  Price, 
i.  W.;  Jas.  M.   Fuller,  J.  W.      Present  membership,  379, 
officered  by  (in  above  order)  G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  J.  W.  Evans, 
E.  F.  Jordan. 
Corner  Stone,  No.  367,  Grand  and  7th  sts. 
Clinton,  No.  453,  was  instituted  Oct.  3,  1806,  with  twenty 
charter  members,   officered  by  Hon.  S.  L.  Mitchell,  Sam'l 
Torbert,  John  D.  Miller,  C.  M.  Slocum,  and  Thos.  M.  Vail. 
The  present  membership  is  over  100;  the  Officers  :    Francis 
E.  Sherwood,  W.  M.;    Francis  W.   Clyde,  S.  W.;    Geo.   G. 
Kendrick,  J.  W.;  Chas.  F.  Grim,  Treas.,  and  Chas  B.  Valen- 
tine, Sec    This  venerable  Lodge  meets  at  No.  89  Broadway, 
E.  D.,  on  the  Ist,  8d  and  5th  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Cosmopolitan,  No.  585,  Court  and  Montague  sts.,  was  or- 
ganized in  1865,  and  meets  at  Montague  place,  corner  Court 
Bt.,  Brooklyn.  The  Officers  for  1883-'83  are  :  George  W. 
Cmmnings,  Master;  Albert  W.  Dougherty,  S.  W.;  Thomas 
Penney,  J.  W.;  Joseph  S.  Myers,  Treas.;  Edward  Sloggatt, 
Sec.;  Joseph  W.  Irwin,  S.  D.;  Mahlon  B.  Adams,  J.  D.;  Jo- 
seph W.  RieU,  S.  M.  of  C;  James  B.  Quinn,  J.  M.  of  C; 
Edwm  F.  Lindridge,  Chap.;  J.  H.  Von  Nardroff,  Organist; 
P.  C.  Wilson,  Tiler. 

Covenant,  817  Washington  St.,  was  organized  Dec.  3,  1874, 
Mrs*  Officers  were:  L.  W,  Beasley,  Jfasier;  Geo.  B.  Elmore, 
8.  W.;  Monroe  B.  Washburn,  J.  W.  Original  membership, 
77.  Present  membership,  118,  headed  by  following  oflScers: 
Geo.  B.  Elmore,  C.  H.  K.  Smith,  Chas.  N.  EUiott. 

Crystal  Wave,  No.  638,  317  Washington  street,  was  insti- 
tuted February  13,  1867,  with  21  members.     The  Officers 
were:   H.  E.   Day,    Henry    L.    Foote,   Ja3.   A.    Beardsley, 
Wm.  McBride,  and  B.  Cromwell.     The  present  membership 
is  162,  officered  by  N.  W.  Kendall,  W.  M.;  R.  H.  Dumbleton, 
S.  W.;  Jos.  R.  Brown,   J.  W.;    Jno.  F.  Tandy  and  Jno.  S. 
Davenport,  Sees. 
Copernicus,  No.  545,  98  Broadway. 
Delta,  No.  451,  Court  and  Joralemon  sts. 
Euclid,  No.  656,  413  Bedford  ave.,  was  instituted  March  14, 
1867,  at  the  corner  of  Myrtle  and  Kent  aves.,  with  96  mem- 
bers.   First  Officers  :  W.  A.  Kelsey,  P.  A.  Hall,  J.  T.  Bur- 
dick,  M.  Chichester,  and  Wm.  Barwiok.    The  present  mem- 
bership is  66,  officered  by  J.  Pritchard,  J.  J.  Herold,  Bernard 
Eeid,  Fred'k  Heeg,  and  F.  S.  Brooks. 
Ezel,  No.  733,  165  Clermont  ave. 


Fortitude,  No.  19,  Court  and  Joralemon  sts.,  was  organized 
Deo.  4, 1799,  at  old  Fulton  Ferry,  and  was  incorporated  under 
New  York  State  laws  in  1879.  The  original  membership  of 
this  masonic  branch  was  15  ;  the  present,  204.  The  State 
Officers  at  time  of  organization  were  :  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, G.  M.;  Jacob  Morton,  S.  W.;  Martin  Hoffman,  J.  W. 
The  Lodge  Officers:  Geo.  A.  Clausman,  Master;  D.  Rhodes, 
S.  W.;  Henry  Eckford,  J.  W.  This  Lodge,  though  old  in 
years,  is  young  in  vigor,  and  holds  its  honorable  place  among 
the  brotherhood  because  of  its  good  works  as  well  as  age. 
Present  Officers  are,  in  order  as  above,  Wm.  McDonald, 
Geo.  C.  Gill,  Sam'l  L.  Harris;  Henry  Block,  Treas.;  A.  J. 
Hicks,  Sec. 

Greenpoint,  No.  403,  was  instituted  in  Greenpoint,  March 
14, 1856,  and  was  chartered  July  4th  of  the  same  year.  The 
original  membership  was  35.  First  Master,  Henry  Sohroeder; 
First  Secretary,  John  T.  Mearns.  The  present  membership  is 
205,  officered  by  Wm.  T.  Giles,  Jno.  F.  Valentine,  Jas.  H. 
Whitehorne  and  Michael  Smith. 

Greenwood,  No.  569,  22d  st.  and  3d  ave. 
Hill  Grove,  No.  540,  Kent  and  Myrtle  aves.,  was  instituted 
June  9,  1864,  with  thirty  members.  First  Officers  :  Jos.  D. 
Evans,  Gerrard  Willett,  Wm.  J.  Munn  and  Wm.  A.  Evans. 
The  present  membership  is  159.  Officers  :  C.  N.  Silliman, 
Jas.  McCuUough,  Wm.  Holland  and  Jas.  L.  Murphy. 

Herder,  No.  698,  was  instituted  at  Greenpoint,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1869,  with  sixteen  charter  members,  officered  by  Jacob 
Leoboldti,  Henry  Vogt,  Geo.  BuUwincle,  John  Bowers.  The 
present  membership  is  127.  The  Officers  :  Fred.  Zimmer, 
F.  Lotterle,  S.  Lambert  and  Henry  Vogt. 

Hohenlinden,  No.  56,  306  Fulton  st.,  was  instituted  June  21, 
1831,  and  is  not  incorporated.  The  original  membership  was 
333.  The  first  Officers  :  Erastus  Worthington,  Master; 
George  Worthington  Rodgers,  Senior  Warden,  and  Ralph 
Malbone,  Junior  Warden.  The  present  membership  of  this 
veteran  Lodge  is  180.  The  Officers  :  William  V.  Babcock; 
HeBry  J.  T warts;  Loftin  Love;  Samuel  Love,  Sec,  and  Ira  L. 
Brackett,  Treas.  This  Lodge  meets  at  Masonic  Hall,  304  and 
306  Fulton  st. 
Hyatt,  No.  205,  89  Broadway. 

Joppa,  No.  201,  Court  and  Joralemon  sts.— The  first  com- 
munication of  this  Lodge  was  held  at  the  corner  of  Fulton 
and  Orange  sts. ,  July  10, 1850.  The  original  membership  was 
forty-eight,  which  has  increased  to  two  hundred  and  nineteen. 
Tlhe  first  Officers  were  :  Geo.  Leeds,  Master;  N.  L.  Pettitt, 
Senior  Warden;  S.  B.  Rea,  Junior  Warden;  Geo.  W.  Gerace, 
Treas.  The  Officers  at  present  are:  Benj.  F.  Adams,  W. 
Burton,  C.  R.  Randall,  J.  H.  Griffith.  This  Lodge  was  char- 
tered Dec.  27,  1850. 

La  Universal,  Court  and  Joralemon  sts.,    was  instituted 
in   Brooklyn    in    1874.     The    membership    is   distinctively 
Spanish,  and  numbered  originally  80  members;  theirs*  Offi- 
cers were  :  Antonio  Gonzalez,  Serafin  Sanchez,  Felix  Garcia 
and  Jose  G.  Garcia.    The  present  membership  is  150,  officered 
by  Manuel  Rodriguez,  Alvano  Garcia,  Enrique  Guerra  and 
Lisardo  Caras. 
Leasing,  No.  608,  Court  and  Montague  sts. 
Lexington,  No.  810,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  sts. 
Long  Island,  No.  382,  Court  and  Montague  sts. 
Manual,  No.  636,  Grand  and  Seventh  sts.,  B.  D.,  was  insti- 
tuted Jan.  39,  1867,  with  20  charter  members,  and  the  follow- 
ing OFFICERS  :  John  Gibbs,  G.  L.  Judson,  H.  C.  Lanius  and 
Jeremiah  Brown.    The  present  membership  is  135,  headed  by 
Wm.   Miller,   N.  T.  Travis,   L.  A.  Blendermann  and  J.   H. 

Bartley.  ,  ^      ^,     , 

Marsh,  No.  188,  South  Second  and  Fourth  sts. 
Mistletoe,,  No.  647,  317  Washington  st. 
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Montauk,  No.  286,  40  Court  St.,  was  instituted  April  7, 
1853,  with  17  members.  The  first  Officers  were  :  Eichard 
L.  Delisser,  Roht.  W.  Sage  and  Wm.  N.  Puffer.  The  pre.ent 
membership  is  131,  officered  by  Geo.  D.  Bascome,  David 
Bamett,  P.  L.  Sohenck.  Nevin  W.  Butler,  Secretary,  and 
Thos.  J.  Northall,  Treas. 

Nassau,  No.  586,  Court  and  Joralemon  sts. 

Oltmans,  No.  446,  Broadway  and  Boemm  sts. 

Orion,  No.  717,  264  Flatbush  ave. 

Progressive,  No.  354,  Grand  and  7th  sts. 

Reliance,  No.  776,  Greenpoint,  was  instituted  in  Brooklyn 
June  19,  1877,  with  83  members.  The  first  Officers  were  : 
Thos.  Anderson,  W.  M.;  Geo.  Wygant,  S.  W.;  Moses  Engle, 
J.  W.;  Geo.  H.  Rhodes,  Treas.,  and  John  R  Conner,  Sec. 
The  present  membership  is  78.  Officers:  James  Camp- 
bell, W.  H.  Godfrey,  Seba  Brinkerhoff,  E.  R.  Smith  and 
Geo.  Wygant. 

Ridgewood,  No.  710,  Broadway  and  Ralph  aves. 

Sanctorum,  No.  747,  Court  and  Union  sts. 

Schiller,  No.  304,  Broadway  and  Boemm  st.,  was  instituted 
in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  in  1853,  with  144  members.  The  first 
Officers  were:  B.  Bombard,  J.  Engelhaupt,  J.  J.  Wolf,  and 
B.  Redenback.  The  present  membership  is  268.  The  Officers: 
Chas.  Alphey,  Rudolph  Fischer,  H.  W.  Miller  and  Theo. 
Tiekmann.  This  Lodge  meets  at  the  German  Savings  Bank 
Building,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Boerum  st. 

Seavranhaka,  No.  678,  Greenpoint. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  No.  332,  Court  and  Joralemon  sts. 

Star  of  Hope,  No.  430,  Broadway  and  Boerum  place.  The 
first  regular  communication  was  held  at  Metropolitan  Hall, 
in  Myrtle  avenue,  E.  D.,  April  9,  1857.  The  Officers  for 
1882-88  are:  Wm.  E.  Esperson,  W.  M.;  Andrew  Peck,  S.W.; 
Joseph  Wolf,  J.W.;  Peter  Reitner,  Treas.;  Edward  M.  Wun- 
der.  See. 

Stella,  No.  485,  40  Court  street. 

Tuscan,  No.  704,  was  instituted  June  30,  1870,  and  meets 
at  Lexington  Hall,  corner  of  Gates  and  Eeid  avenues.  The 
Officers  (1882-8):  Thomas  Tsted,  Master;  Heniy  Ohlandt,  8. 
W.;  William  H.  Rob  rts,  J.  W.;  James  Cornelius  (P.  M.), 
Treasurer;  Chai-les  E.  Burgess,  Secretary;  Robert  Hull  (P. 
M.),  Chaplain. 

Yew  Tree,  No.  406,  South  Second  and  Fourth  streets; 
was  organized  June  20,  1859.  Its  Officers  for  1882-83  are 
as  follows:  Henry  H.  Cook,  W.  M.;  M.  C.  Carswell,  S.  W.; 
W.  H.  Finder,  J.  W.;  Harvey  W.  Peace,  Treas.;  William  G. 
Halsey,  Sec. 

Zeredatha,  No.  488,  306  Fulton  street;  was  instituted  in 
June,  1860,  with  25  charter  members  and  the  following 
officers:  Benjamin  Price,  Edward  A.  Hodgson,  and  Charles  P. 
Marrat.  The  present  membership  is  213,  officered  by 
James  A.  Cassidy,  Joseph  E  Pattison,  George  W.  Downes. 
P.  F.  Lenhart,  Treas,  and  Edward  Payne,  Sec. 

ROYAL  ARCH  CHAPTERS. 

Altair,  No.  237,  Meserole  avenue  and  Orchard  street,  E.  D. 

Banner,  No.  214,  Vernon  and  Third  streets,  L.  I.  City. 

Brooklyn,  No.  148,  Court  and  Joralemon  streets. 

Constellation,  No.  209,  Fulton  and  Flatbush  avenues. 

DeWitt  Clinton,  No.  143,  89B'dway,  E.  D.;  was  instituted 
E.  D.,  January  19,  1853,  with  13  charter  members.  The 
Officers:  T.  J.  Hendrickson,  High  Priest;  Chas.  Cobb,  King; 
Brewster  Jarvis,  Treas.;  and  F.  Englehaupt,  Sec.  The  present 
membership  is  175,  officered  by  Thomas  C.  Adams,  H.  W. 
Bryant,  Theo.  E.  Green,  and  George  B.  Claflin. 

Evening  Star,  No.  225;  Myrtle  and  Kent  avenues;  was 
organized  April  23,  1868,  under  dispensation,  with  24  mem- 
bers.   First  Officers  were:  Geo.  N.  Wilbur,  A.  H.  Davidson, 


Elijah  Pratt  and  W.  A.  Kelsey.  The  present  membership 
is  78,  officered  by  Francis  Nolan,  Austin  Appleyard,  James 
Pritchard  and  W.  K.  Todd. 

Greenwood,  No.  265,  476  Fifth  avenue. 

Gate  of  the  Temple,  No.  208,  Myrtle  avenue  and  Adelphi 
street,  was  instituted  May  16,  1867,  at  the  comer  of  Myrtle 
and  Kent  avenues,  with  18  members.  The  first  Officers  were: 
Robert  H.  Wilber,  High  Priest;  Judson  Curtis,  King;  John 
H.  Clickner,  Scribe;  J.  Box,  Treas.;  J.  W.  Johnson,  Sec. 
The  present  membership  is  87.  The  Officers:  Robert  Har- 
per, Wm.  M.  Post,  Charles  G.  Suydam,  Robert  Jones  and 
Theodore  Thieler.  This  chapter  was  chartered  February,  1868, 
and  meets  in  the  Hall,  corner  Myrtle  avenue  and  Adelphi 
street. 

Nassau,  No.  109,  804  Fulton  street. 

Orient,  No.  138,  P.  O.  Building;  instituted  in  1847;  meets  at 
817  Washington  street.  The  Officers  for  1883-'3  are  as  fol- 
lows: Chas.  M  Truman,  High  Priest;  Henry  Drisler,  Jr., 
King;  Geo.  W.  VanBuskirk,  Scribe;  James  B.  Goldey,  Treas.; 
E.  J.  Campbell,  Sec;  Jasper  N.  Sims,  O.  of  H.;  M.-.  E.-.  S.  S. 
Conant,  P.  S.;  Geo.  W.  French,  R.  A.  C;  M.-.  E.-.  F.  H. 
Down,  M.  3d  V.;  J.  J.  Duff,  M.  3d  V.;  F.  H.  Boehne,  M.  1st 
v.;  Rev.  T.  S.  Pycott,  Chaplain;  S.  H.  Ackerman,  Organist; 
J.  E.  Cook,  Ass't  Organist;  George  Reock,  Tiler. 

Progressive,  No.  198,  Grand  and  Seventh  streets. 

Pentalpha,  No.  206,  Flushing. 

Ridgewood,  No.  268,  Lexington  and  Ralph  avenues. 

KNIGHT   TEMPLAR  COMMANDERIES. 

Clinton,  No.  14,  306  Fulton  street. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  No.  37,  89  Broadway. 

Greenwood,  No.  58,  Twenty-second  street  and  Third  ave. 

St.  Elmo,  No.  57,  was  organized  at  Greenpoint,  November 
14, 1873,  and  received  charter  August  14, 1874.  First  Officers 
were:  Geo.  C.  Bradley,  Eminent  Commander;  Wm.  Bridges, 
Generalissimo;  J.  H.  Whitehorn,  Treas.;  J.  R.  Laws,  Be- 
oorder.  The  original  membership  was  18;  the  present,  92. 
Present  Officers  are,  in  the  order  above,  John  H.  Benning- 
ton, Henry  Vogt,  Sylvester  Gray,  James  H.  Whitehorn. 

EASTERN  STAR. 

Esther,  No.  3,  306  Fulton  street. 

Stella,  No.  29,  315  Washington  street. 

Harmonia,  No.  34,  South  Second  and  Fourth  streets,  E.  D. 

Radiant,  No.  35,  Masonic  Hall,  Meserole  St.,  Greenpoint. 

Mizpah,  No.  40,  306  Fulton  street. 

Alma,  No.  41,  South  Second  and  Fourth  streets,  E.  D. 

Zipporah,  No.  45,  Corner  Court  and  State  streets. 

Evangeline,  No.  51,  Greenwood  Hall,  Twenty-second  street 
and  Third  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Crescent,  No.  55,  Masonic  Temple,  Seventh  and  Grand 
streets,  E.  D. 

Masonic  Mutual  Relief  Association  was  organized  in 
Brooklyn,  March  §,  1867,  and  incoiporated  April  3d  of  that 
year.  Its  object:  the  relief  of  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased members.  The  original  membership  was  1,335.  The 
first  Officers:  James  M.  Fuller,  John  M.  Weeks,  Henry  W. 
Karn  and  Harvey  Fai-rington.  The  present  membership  is 
1,090.  The  Officers:  Joseph  Short,  Jr.,  William  Parker, 
Geo.  M.  Anderson  and  George  W.  French. 

ANCIENT    AND    ACCEPTED    (SCOTTISH)    RITE 
OF    MASONRY. 
This  Rite  has  for  many  years  been  established  in 
"  The  Valley  of  Brooklyn,"  under  the  title  of  Auroka 
Grata.     Its  highest   body,   the   Aurora   Grata   Con- 
sistory (19th  to  32d  degree),  was,  a  few  years  since, 
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merged  in  the  New  York  City  Consistory,  but  the 
other  bodies  remain,  and  are  in  very  efficient  order, 
viz.: 

Aurora  Grata  Lodge  of  Perfection  (4th  to  14th  degree,  in- 
clusive). 

Aurora  Grata  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem  (15th  and  16th 
degrees),  org.  April  19,  1866,  with  14  raembers;  present  mem- 
bership, lSi4.  First  Officers:  E.  Gates,  M.  E.  S.  P.  Q.  M.; 
R.  C.  Gurney,  G.  H.  P.;  M.  Bridgman,  M.  E.  8.  G.  W.;  J. 
Armstrong,  M.  E.  J.  G.  W.;  J.  N.  Wickoff,  Jr.,  G.  K.  of  S.; 
C.  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  G.  T.  Present  Officeks:  J.  P.  Abel, 
M.  E.  S.  P.  G.  M.;  E.  B.  Jordan,  G.  H.  P.;  H.  H.  Stevens, 
M.  E.  S.  G.  W.;  C.  F.  Graves,  M.  E.  S.  J.  G.  W.;  J.  Jay,  C. 
Daughters  G.  K.  of  8.;  Edwin  Gates,  G.  T. 

Aurora  Grata  Chapter,  Knights  of  Rose-Croix  (16th  and 
17th  degrees). 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS. 
LODGES. 

Odd  Fellowship  received  its  start  in  Brooklyn,  from 
the  action  of  certain  brethren  of  the  order,  resident  in 
the  city,  but  holding  membership  in  New  York  city 
lodges.  Several  meetings  and  consultations  were  held 
in  the  year  1839,  at  the  house  of  Brother  James  W. 
White;  and  finally  application  was  made  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  a  charter.  This  application,  signed  by  Bros. 
Geo.  P.  Bancroft,  Garret  B.  Black,  Lemuel  B.  Ilawx- 
hurst,  John  Van  Pelt,  William  G.  Hynard,  James  W. 
White,  John  Higbie,  Abram  Campbell,  Charles  and 
John  Pelletreau,  was  favorably  received  by  the  G.  L., 
and  a  charter  granted,  to  be  known  as 

Brooklyn  Lodge,  No.  26, 1.  O.  O.  F.,  which  was  fully  or- 
ganized Nov.  13,  1839,  in  Hall's  Building,  corner  Fulton  and 
Orange  streets,  by  John  A.  Kennedy,  at  that  time  G.  M.  of 
the  Order  in  the  States,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  G.  L. 
The  Officers  then  chosen  and  installed  were:  L.  B.  Hawx- 
hurst,  N.  G.;  James  W.  White,  V.  G.;  Wm.  G.  Hynard,  Sec; 
John  W.  Van  Pelt,  Treas.  At  the  next  meeting,  Nov.  19th, 
Messrs.  John  C.  Roach,  Thaddeus  Davids,  Rich.  Hallam, 
Henry  Rohring,  Jarvis  Rogers,  Thos  H.  Redding,  Geo. 
Bloomfield,  William  M.  Johnson,  John  Povie,  David  M. 
Smith,  Henry  S.  Smith,  Peter  L.  Taylor  and  Philip  Adams 
were  initiated  members.  By  1847,  the  membership  num- 
bered 500,  and  Nassau  39;  Principle,  48;  Atlantic,  50;  Ivanlioe, 
127;  and  Magnolia,  166,  had  been  colonized  from  it.  From  its 
organization  in  1839  to  January,  1844,  this  Lodge  has  enrolled 
1,070  members.     Present  active  membership,  117. 

This  lodge  at  an  early  day  purchased  ten  lots  in  Green- 
wood cemetery  in  which  to  furnish  a  place  of  decent  se- 
pulture for  its  members,  and  for  strange  Odd  Fellows  dying 
here,  away  from  home  and  friends.  Present  Officers:  H. 
H.  Boyles,  N.  G.;  Wm.  Donelly,  V.  G.;  E.  M.  Osborne,  Per- 
manent See.;  S.  H.  Merry  weather,  Sec;  John  Stevenson, 
Treas.  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
lodge). 

List  of  the  Noble  Grands  of  this  Lodge:— 1839, 
L  B.  Hawxhurst;  1840,  J.  W.  White,  John  Higbie, 
John  PeUetreau,  Peter  L.  Taylor;  1841,  S.  A.  Smith,  John  0. 
Roach,  James  Jordan,  John  F.  Solomon;  1843,  James 
McChesney,  Richard  Sharp,  Thomas  H.  Redding,  S.  A.  House; 
1843,  Thomas  Jones,  James  De  Revere,  G.  W.  Niles,  Obed.  H. 
Joy;  1844,  D.  A.  Taylor,  Henry  R.  Oxwith,  D.  P.  Barnard, 
Solomon  Skinner;  1845,  J.  J.  Ryan,  Thomas  Leslie,  William 
Lane,  Frederick  Blair;  1846,  John  B.  Pitt,  Daniel  Chauncey, 


George  Bennett,  JohnTassie;  1847,  Daniel  Ay  res,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Davis;  1848,  John  Tassie,  Jr. ,  James  K.  Apgar;  1849,  R.  H. 
Curtis,  John  Stevenson;  1850,  Andrew  Bates,  Charles  Wads- 
worth;  1851,  M.  A.  Briggs,  Jasper  Du  Flon;  1853,  John  Ellis, 
James  H.  Stevenson,  1853,  William  Pearce,  James  Youmie: 
1854,  Joseph  Harvey,  James  Milligan;  1855,  Matthew  Patti- 
son,  John  Donnell;  1856,  John  Arthur,  Jabez  W.  Goodwin; 
1857,  G.  W.  Reed,  Alexander  Petrie;  1858,  M.  A.  Briggs,  G. 
W.  Reed;  1859,  M.  A.  Briggs,  Job  Field;  1860,  Henry  Smith, 
John  Donnell;  1861,  James  Milligan,  Jabez  W.  Goodwin; 
1863,  John  Arthur,  Archibald  Conn;  1863,  M.  A.  Briggs,  Mat- 
thew L.  White;  1864,  George  Schaper,  John  Williamson;  1865, 
Robert  Stevenson,  John  P.  Nehmans;  1866,  Joseph  A.  Gough, 
Albert  E.  Summers;  1867,  James  Williamson;  1868,  John 
Waller;  1869,  Daniel  Gilbert,  James  Williamson;  1870,  David 
E.  Syme,  James  W.  Dean;  1871,  WilUam  G.  Sims,  John  B. 
Pitt;  1873,  William  C.  Noble,  B.  C.  Hollingsworth;  1873,  Wil- 
liam Iremonger,  James  H.  .  Salisbury;  1874,  Samuel  G. 
Fletcherj  James  C.  Fletcher;  1875,  James  Drain,  Samuel  G. 
Fletcher;  1876,  E.  M.  Osborn.  John  A.  Munro;  1877,  Daniel 
W.  Gilbert,  Geo.  R.  Dietrick;  1878,  Charles  Werner,  Daniel 
W.  Gilbert;  1879,  William  Kirkpatrick,  P.  H.  Jeanott;  1880, 
John  J.  Gannon,  James  C.  Fletcher;  1881,  Charles  M.  Drain, 
Samuel  M.  Bennett;  1883,  John  Payne,  William  Ryley;  1883, 
William  Kirkpatrick,  Theodore  Thieler;  1884.  H.  H.  Boyles. 
James  L.  Ridgely,  No.  387,  was  instituted  August  8,  1871, 
in  Latham  Hall,  corner  of  Hope  and  Ninth  sts.,  Brooklyn,  E. 
D.  The  first  Officers  were:  Wm.  H.  Diamond,  R.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, H.  Parker  and  J.  A.  Terhune.  This  lodge  is  not  incor- 
porated. The  original  membership  was  21 ;  the  present  102, 
officered  by  John  W.  McCoy,  O.  B.  Merrill,  Wm.  H.  Miller 
and  John  Peterkin. 

Lexington,  No.  492,  was  instituted  August  32, 1881,  with  56 
members.  The  first  Officers  were:  A.  R.  Stagg,  Wm.  Durst, 
Henry  Meyer  and  James  Lahy.  The  present  membership  is 
89,  officered  by  Edwin  L.  Castano,  Jno.  H.  Conselyea,  Jesse 
B.  Wharry  and  John  Horning. 

Magnolia,  No.  166,  was  instituted  June  36,  1845,  by  D.  D. 
Grand  Master,  Rob't  G.  Story,  on  the  corner  of  Court  and 
Montague  sts.,  in  the  building  then  known  as  Burrill  Build- 
ing, now  called  Mechanics'  Bank  Building.  The  original  mem- 
bership was  55.  The  first  Officers  were:  John  J.  Spowers, 
Chas  T.  Barnard,  Geo.  W.  Boyd  and  Issachar  G.  Reed.  The 
present  membership  is  335;  the  officers,  John  L.  Fagan,  John 
N.  Brockway,  Thomas  Phillips  and  John  Smith. 

Wallenstein,  No.  438,  was  organized  May  20,  1875,  at 
present  rooms.  No.  104  Boerum  Place.  The  original  mem- 
bership was  32;  the  present  number,  146.  The  first  Officers 
were  H.  Ritzheimer,  Noble  Grand;  J.  Kalb,  Vice  Grand;  A, 
Duster,  Rec.  Sec.;  I.  Eubel,  Treas.  Two  years  ago  a  Finan- 
cial Sec.  was  added  to  the  board  of  officers,  whose  names  for 
present  year,  in  the  order  as  above,  are  F.  Dinze,  P.  Barden- 
werber,  D.  Frey,  J.  Paap  and  B.  Justus,  Fin.  Sec. 

Blucher,  No.  436,  was  instituted  April  17,  1875,  at  331  Navy 
St.,  with  18  members.  The  officers  were  Louis  Stal,  Carl 
Reber,  Wm.  Lorenz  and  Fred.  Finkeldey.  The  present 
membership  is  84,  officered  by  John  Volkman,  Fried  Froase, 
Peter  Hansen  and  Wm.  Kopp.    This  lodge  is  distinctively 

German. 

Purity,  No.  337,  was  instituted  in  Brooklyn,  Oct.  31,  1873, 
with  28  charter  members.  The  first  Officers  were:  Wm.  P. 
Holley,  Uriah  Ellis  and  Saml.  W.  Keymer.  The  present 
membe'rship  is  130;  the  Officers:  E.  T.  Baker,  E.  G.  Blumen- 
stein  and  Henry  Smith. 

Atlantic,  No.  50,  was  instituted  in  Hall's  Buildmg,  corner 
of  Fulton 'and  Cranberry  sts.,  on  March  33,  1841,  with  15 
members.    Thejfrsf  Officers  were:  James  McFarlane,  James 
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W.  Peck,  David  W.  Smith  and  John  Willins.  The  present 
membership  is  196,  officered  by  Reed  Midmer,  Wm.  Stevens, 
Barnabas  R.  Carter  and  Melbourn  B.  Lovejoy. 

Joppa,  No.  386,  was  instituted  in  Brooklyn,  April  7,  1874, 
with  33  charter  members.  The  first  Officers  were:  Henry 
T.  McClay,  Jno.  H.  Norwood,  Henry  Atcheson  and  Wm. 
Soliroeder.  The  present  membership  is  183,  officered  by 
Charles  Grote,  Wm.  O'Neill,  Chas.  Archele  and  John  Jones. 

Cornelia  Lodge  was  instituted  at  136  Graham  ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, E.  D.,  Oct.  26,  1872.  28  sisters  and  8  brothers  were 
the  original  members,  officered  by  Charity  Kiehl,  Anna 
Luuish,  Rosina  HoUinger  and  Ella  Pope.  The  present  num- 
ber is  88  sisters  and  49  brothers.  The  Officers  are:  Ada 
Schwet,  Christine  Gottloeb,  Rosina  Hollinger  and  Eliza  Fruh. 

Crystal  Wave,  No.  425,  was  instituted  April  27,  1875,  at 
Armory  Hall,  on  Clermont  ave.  The  original  membership  of 
this  lodge  was  20;  the  Officers,  Chas.  Rhodes,  H.  H.  Scheele 
and  J.  D.  McCutchen.  The  present  membership  112,  officered 
by  J.  D.  McCutchen,  J.  G.  Green  and  A.  Rupprecht.  The 
financial  condition  of  this  lodge  is  excellent,  and  its  social 
standing  high. 

Progressive,  No.  339,  was  instituted  in  Brooklyn,  Oct.  21, 

1872,  with  25  members.  The^rsi  Officers  were:  Jas.  Webb, 
Geo.  J.  Barratt,  Geo.  Lages  and  Wm.  Pendle.  The  present 
membership  is  100,  officered  by  Wm.  Watts,  Geo.  Yard, 
Victor  Monnefield  and'Wm.  Pendle. 

Charles  Ti  Schmitt,  No.  348,  was  organized  in  Brooklyn  in 

1873,  and  is  not  incorporated.  23  members  were  originally 
enrolled.  The  membership  at  present  is  118.  i^nsf  Officers 
were:  Charles  Buhron,  N.  G.;  J.  D.  Mahlstedt,  V.  G.;  A. 
Blohme,  Sea.;  H.  Tiedemann,  Treas.  Present  board,  in  same 
order  are,  viz. :  Aug.  Hartmann,  C.  Steinhof ,  Jno.  Denda,  H. 
Bostelman.    This  lodge  is  distinctively  German. 

Steuben,  No.  133,  was  organized  in  Brooklyn  on  Christmas 
day,  1844;  is  not  incorporated.  22  members  were  originally 
enrolled.  Present  membership  is  175.  First  Officers  were: 
O.  VoUmer,  N.  G.;  C.  B.  Schmidt,  V.  G.;  TEL.  Lubeck,  Sec; 
C.  Foost,  Treas.  The  present  board  is  F.  Teale,  N.  G.;  H. 
Sohutt,  V.  G.;  H.  Paris,  Sec;  N.  Boger,  Treas.  This  lodge, 
too,  is  distinctively  German,  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition. 

Ivy,  No.  472,  was  instituted  June  21,  1878,  at  Stella  Hall, 
with  57  members.  The  first  Officers  were:  W.  Elias,  John 
Fanel,  James  TurnbuU  and  P.  Ernst.  The  present  member- 
ship of  this  lodge  is  162,  officered  by  J.  P.  Bortzner,  J.  L. 
Wainright,  C.  N.  Wood  and  John  Bennett. 

Justitia,  No.  870,  org.  Oct.  10,  1872,  at  102  Bushwick  ave., 
E.  D. ;  incorp.  October  10,  1873,  N.  Y.  State;  original  mem- 
bership, 21;  present  membership,  163.  First  Officers:  John 
Eschenbacher,  N.  G.;  Henry  Weitzel,  W.  G.;  Valentin  Bruch- 
hauser,  B.  S.;  Andreas  Bopp,  P.  S.;  Christ.  Schmitt,  Treas. 
First  Officers  of  each  succeeding  board  to  the  present  time: 
John  Eschenbacher,  Henry  Weitzel,  Valentin  Bruohhauser, 
Theodor  HeUstern,  Joseph  Merz,  Martin  Hoffman,  Gebhard 
Kraus,  Henry  Hieronimus,  Fritz  Krichelsdorf ,  August  Nicol, 
August  Enk,  Charles  Vogel,  Joseph  Goetz,  Balthaser  Hein- 
rich,  Ernst  Luders  Herrmann.  Present  Officers  :  Henry 
Weidenmuller,  N.  G.;  Jacob  Ahlbach,  IK  G.;  Charles  Vogel, 
Reo.  Sec;  David  Loeser,  Perm.  Sec;  Hermann  Mayer,  2Veas. 

Nassau,  No.  39.  Olive  Leaf,  No.  383. 

Principle,  No.  48.  Lyceum,  No.  333. 

Montauk,  No.  114.  Nor.  A.  Manning,  No.  415. 

The  Woods,  No.  131.  Stella,  No.  300. 

Ivanhoe,  No.  137.  Ceres,  No.  225. 

Union,  No.  169.  Prospect,  No.  290. 

Fran-klin,  No.  183.  Fort  Greene,  No.  354. 

Gowanus,  No.  339.  Eagle,  No.  368. 


William  Tell,  No.  135. 
Socrates,  No.  323. 
Diogenes,  No.  298. 
Chase,  No.  367. 
Harmonia,  No.  394. 


Woodbine,  No,  378. 

Myrtle,  No.  833. 

Arbor  Vita,  No.  384. 

Crusaders,  No.  61. 

Mount  Ararat,  No.  144. 

Rainbovy,  No.  409. 

Franklin  Degree,  No,  13. 

Olive  Branch  Rebekah  Degree,  No.  19. 

Vereinigte  Schwestern  Degree,  No.  59. 

Silver  Spray  Degree,  No.  63. 

Mayflower  Rebekah  Degree,  No.  77. 

Kings  County  Degree,  No.  38. 

Cornelia  Rebekah  Degree,  No.  88. 

Olive  Leaf,  No.  233,  was  instituted  in  Greenpoint,  April 
14,  1870,  with  27  charter  members.  The  first  Officers 
were:  S.  F.  Bartlett,  E.  E.  Griffiths,  W.  H.  Holmes,  Wm. 
Chester.  The  present  membership  is  201,  officered  by  W.  W. 
Taft,  J.  M.  Farrington,  John  Johnson  and  John  Howe. 

ENCAMPMENTS. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Lodges  in  the  County  of  Kings  are 
divided  into  four  districts.  District  No.  1  comprises  16 
lodges,  1  Degree  lodge,  and  3  lodges  of  Daughters  of  Rebe- 
kah, under  the  command  of  William  M.  Dupree,  of  Montauk 
Lodge.  District  No.  3  comprises  7  lodges,  under  Daniel 
W.  Hitchcock,  of  Mt.  Ararat  Lodge.  District  No.  3  com- 
prises 9  lodges  and  one  lodge  of  Daughters  of  Rebekah,  under 
Isaac  N.  Luce,  of  Purity  Lodge.  District  No.  4  comprises 
10  lodges,  1  Degree  lodge  and  1  lodge  of  Daughters  of  Rebe- 
kah, and  3  Encampments  in  the  E.  D.,  and  3  in  the  W.  D.  of 
the  City,  under  John  H.  V.  Breuer,  Blucher  Lodge.  The 
Mutual,  and  Provident  Benefit  Associations  of  the  Order 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  have  effected  a 
great  amount  of  good,  in  the  aiding  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  members  of  the  order.  In  those  two 
institutions  alone,  upwards  of  $160,000  have  been  contributed 
and  disbursed. 

Roland  Encampment  was  instituted  in  Brooklyn,  Septem- 
ber 39,  1876,  with  22  members.  The  first  Officers  were: 
John  Bulwinkel,  H.  Siedenburg,  F.  Schulz,  T.  H.  Siebach  and 
Thos.  Amling.  The  present  membership  is  60,  officered  by 
Chas.  Sharbacher,  E.  Meyer,  L.  R.  Miller,  A.  Hector  and  A. 
H.  Bruhe. 

Beacon  Light  Encampment  was  instituted  January  9, 1878, 
with  39  members,  officered  by  C.  S.  Smith,  A.  G.  Iffla,  Geo. 
W.  Thwaites,  Geo.  Renshaw  and  W.  H.  Jenne.  The  present 
membership  is  over  100.  The  Officers:  R.  R.  Latourette, 
Theo.  Yost,  S.  W.  Welch,  W.J.  Fowler  and  Jos.  Bedell. 

Bethlehem  Encampment  was  instituted  in  Brooklyn,  Jan., 
1846,  with  40  charter  members,  officered  by  W.  H.  Arthur, 
S.  Skinner,  J.  P.  Scott,  J.  C.  Jacques  and  W.  R.  Robinson. 
The  present  membership  is  120.  The  Officers:  J.  W.  Gard- 
ner, C.  Braunsworth,  E.  F.  Leanny,  P.  Wiggins  and  J.  A. 
Carlin. 

Odd  Fellows'  Provident  Association  of  Brooklyn  was 
instituted  June  18,  1875.  Is  not  incorporated,  secret  or  sec- 
tarian; its  object  is  beneficent  insurance  to  any  "Odd  Fel- 
low "  whose  lodge  is  located  in  Kings  or  New  York  counties. 
The  original  membership  was  9,  the  present  800,  officered  by 
S.  L.  Rowland,  Pres.;  L.  Beasley,  Vice-Pres.;  E.  Jacobs,  Sec; 
Wm.  McGurn,  Treas.  Insurance  in  this  association  is  effected 
by  an  assessment  of  one  dollar  per  capita  from  each  member, 
upon  satisfactory  proof  of  a  death  in  their  ranks. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  OF  HONOR. 
The  American  Legion  of  Honor  is  a  co-operative 
society,  formed  under  the  State  Laws  of  Massacliusetts, 
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for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  its  memhers  Life  Insur- 
ance at  cost.  It  has  a  rapidly  increasing  membership 
of  over  50,000,  and  is  paying  out  over  $1,250,000 
annually  to  the  dependents  of  its  deceased  members,  at 
an  average  of  fifteen  assessments  yearly.  No  high 
salaries  are  paid  by  this  society,  no  agents  used  ;  and 
all  are  acceptable  who  are  of  sound  bodily  health,  and 
good  moral  character,  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
fifty-five. 

COUNCILS. 
Acme,  No.    359,   was  instituted  Dec.   14,   1880.     Present 
Officers  :  John  P.  Dallimore,  Smith  S.  Merritt,  Richard  R. 
Franklin,  Augustus  H.  Marinus. 

Active,  No.  1073,  was  instituted  Jan.  30,  1883.  Present 
Officeks  :  John  D.  Brodericli:,  Isaac  Herman,  C.  A.  J.  Hert- 
man,  I.  G.  Hagenbacker. 

Amaranth,  No.  284,  was  instituted  Sept.  15,  1880.  Present 
Officers:  Wm.  O.  Hammond,  Edward  Schnalbach,  Jr., 
John  H.  Waite,  Wm.  H.  Ray. 

Amphion,  No.  877,  was  instituted  April  9,  1883.  Present 
Officers  :  Wm.  B.  Stover,  Wm.  B.  Potter,  Alfred  Stover, 
Joseph  Wertheimer. 

Atlas,  No.  447,  was  instituted  Nov.  25,  1881.  Present 
Officers  :  Fred.  H.  Nolte,  Terrence  Nugent,  Rubens  Stot- 
hard",  Simon  Schleicher. 

Bedford,  No.  639,  was  instituted  at  Styles'  Hall,  Bedford 
avenue,  corner  of  Fulton  street,  June  39,  1881,  where  the 
Order  still  meet.  The  original  membership  was  85,  with  the 
following  Officers:  Thos.  T.  Evans,  Commander;  Wm. 
Berri,  Vice-Com.;  M.  F.  H.  Smith,  See'y;  Caleb  Barker,  Treas. 
Present  membership,  148.  Present  Officers  :  J.  Woolsey 
Shepard,  Horace  E.  Meri-iU,  M.  F.  H.  Smith,  Fred'k  Eckel. 

Brooklyn,  No.  80O,  organized  Dec.  19,  1881,  in  Brooklyn. 
Original  membership,  36.  Present  membership,  68.  The 
jirst  Officers  were :  G.  M.  Brown,  Commander ;  George 
Kenneth,  Jr.,  Vice-C.  ;  W.  F.  Bedell,  Past  C. ;  Alex.  Pallas, 
Sedy;  E.  B.  Van  Deusen,  Collector;  James  Armstrong, 
Orator;  W.  F.  Scantleburg,  Treas.;  Charles  Bradshaw, 
Chaplain;  Guy  Loomis,  Guide;  Chas.  Maw,  Warden;  A. 
Grendal,  Sentry.  Present  Officers,  in  order  as  above: 
Henry  C  Bull,  Jr.,  D.  M.  Madden,  E.  B.  Van  Deusen,  G.  M. 
Brown,  M.  W.  Stoughton,  Thos.  Sealy,  W.  F.  Scantleburg, 
J.  W.  Stewart,  James  Brown,  Geo.  W.  Kopf,  J.  A.  Shannon. 
Cecilia,  No,  1064,  was  instituted  December  39,  1883. 
Present  Officers:  G.  K.  Ackerman,  J.  W.  Scott,  W.  P. 
Burnham,  F.  S.  Edminster.      - 

Columbia,  No.  339,  was  instituted  July  15,  1880,  with  49 
members.  Present  Officers:  John  Thomas,  T.  M.  K.  Mills, 
John  Sohuller,  George  S.  Bishop.  Present  membership,  132. 
Continental,  No.  308  (E.  D.),  was  instituted  October  7, 1880. 
Present  Officers:  Bigelow  Meeker,  Geo.  H.  Curran,  Almond 
W.  Barnes,  James  Folliart. 

Court  Union,  No.  769,  was  instituted  November  8,  1881. 
Present  Officers:  Louis  Fisher,  Adolph  Rothchild,  Henry  A. 
Weil,  Gottlob  Engel.  .,,.-,001 

Daniel  Webster,  No.  516,  was  instituted  April  14,  1881. 
Present  Officers:  Bernard  Faber,  Ernst  Fisher,  Henry 
Knopf,  Andrew  Schnerzelsen. 

Ethan  Allen,  No.  609,  was  instituted  May  26, 1881.  Present 
Officers:  George  H.  Birdsall,  M.  R.  Allen,  Thos.  H.  Birdsall, 
Thos.  H.  Williams. 

Frederich  Von  Schiller,  No.  1115  (E.  D.),  was  instituted 
April  31,  1883,  with  44  members.  Present  Officers:  Henry 
Euppel,  Mchael  Schwarz,  Frank  W.  Koch,  Jacob  Klein. 
Membership  distinctively  German. 


Germania,  No.  579,  was  instituted  May  1,  1881.  Present 
Officers:  John  Lummerman,  Carrie  Weinberg,  E.  L.  Wenz, 
C.  J.  Frank. 

Graham,  No.  572,  was  instituted  June  23,  1883.  Present 
Officers:  John  B.  Meziok,  Edw.  H.  Forder,  Jas.  D.  Cochrane, 
Jas.  W.  Tooker. 

Hermann,  No.  634,  was  instituted  June  37,  1881.  Present 
Officers:  Eibe  H.  Iljen,  J.  August  Rath,  Joseph  Bayer,  D. 
Deterling. 

Independent,  No.  1143,  was  instituted  July  10,  1883.  Pres- 
ent Officers:  J.  F.  Bisbee,  F.  E.  Kingden,  Wm.  C.  MuUer, 
Henry  J.  Wills. 

Kemble,  No.  1009,  was  instituted  July  38,  1882.  Present 
Officers:  M.  D.  Messinger,  J.  H.  Hedenberg,  E.  Hendrick- 
son,  C.  Pritchard. 

Knox.  No.  1002,  was  instituted  July  35,  1883.  Present 
Officers:  John  0.  Valentine,  Geo.  A.  Ward,  A.  H.  Frost, 
John  Heydinger. 

Lafayette,  No.  460,  was  instituted  March  16,  1881.  Present 
Officers:  Arthur  F.  Curtis,  Robert  Gillies,  Chas.  Merrick, 
M.  J.  Connolly. 

Lincoln,  No.  367,  was  instituted  December  17,  1880.  Pres- 
ent Officers:  H.  E.  Dubois,  Wm.  H.  Riley,  C.  F.  A.  Salter, 
Olaf  F.  Anderson. 

Lipsia,  No.  1098,  was  instituted  March  13,  1883.  Present 
Officers:  Wm.  F.  Dechent,  Frank  P.  Cooper,  Charles  Fisher, 
Heinrich  Schelling. 

Long  Island,  No.  661,  was  instituted  July  33,  1881.  Pres- 
ent Officers:  John  H.  Rooney,  Alfred  Lanchartin,  Adolph 
Plaettner,  Geo.  R.  Kuhn. 

Monroe,  No.  663,  was  instituted  July  19,  1881.  Present 
Officers:  Stephen  M.  Maxon,  J.  Orlando  Harrison,  Madison 
M.  Cannon,  William  W.  Stone. 

Nassau,  No.  440,  was  instituted  February  38, 1881.  Present 
Officers:  Joseph  Stevens,  B.  F.  Hardenbergh,  G.  H.  Stevens, 
E.  B.  Wood. 

■  Obelisk,  No.  336,  was  instituted  November  13,  1880.  Pres- 
ent Officers:  Cornelius  Grinnell,  Lewis  Walker,  Jacob 
Ritschy,  Wm.  W.  Starr. 

Old  Bushwick,  No.  1104,  was  instituted  April  20,  1883. 
Present  Officers:  Jesse  W.  Hursh,  Geo.  W.  Farrell,  Edwin 
R.  Lake,  Meyer  Richard. 

Progressive,  No.  423,  was  instituted  February  14,  1881. 
First  Officers  were:  Samuel  R.  Tuomey,  W.  Stannard, 
Samuel  V.  Owen,  Charles  Hinckley. 

Prospect,  No.  401,  was  instituted  January  31,  1881.  Pres- 
ent Officers:  H.  P.  Pierce,  H.  H.  Morgan,  W.  H.  French, 
W.  Sherman. 

Rainbow,  No.  134,  was  instituted  March  34,  1880.  Present 
Officers:  H.  C.  MelvUle,  S.  Benjamin,  Charles  W.  Smith, 
A.  Davidson. 

Roebling,  No.  1137,  was  instituted  June  32,  1883.  Present 
Officers:  William  H.  Whitlock,  William  M.  Rome,  Clarence 
Moore,  Robert  B.  Valentine. 

St.  John's,  No.  391,  was  instituted  January  30,  1881. 
Present  Officers:  A.  K.  Jones,  E.  H.  Wheeler,  Thomas  A. 
Wroten,  George  E.  Barrett. 

Security,  No.  536,  was  instituted  April  33,  1881.  Present 
Officers:  'r.  Gilbertson,  J.  D.  BiUard,  William  P.  Jones, 
William  Boyd. 

Standard,  No.  467,  was  instituted  March  23,  1881.  Present 
Officers:  Frank  H.  Bellows,  George  Gray,  George  C.  Dar- 
ling, Samuel  S.  Martin. 

Stella  No  40,  was  instituted  January  38,  1881.  Present 
Officer's:  Nevin  H.  Butler,  John  H.  Sutter,  Justin  F.  Piice, 
Henry  H.  Gordon. 
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Steuben,  No.  953,  was  instituted  May  18,  1882.  Present 
Officers:  Thomas  Kane,  Henry  Metz,  J.  G.  Obenauer,  John 
Fisher. 

Tompkins,  No.  1133,  was  instituted  June  15, 1883.  Present 
Officers  :  R.  H.  Heasman,  Robert  F.  Rhodes,  G.  E.  Melius, 
William  E.  Fitt. 

Unique,  No.  3,  was  instituted  November  9,  1883.  Present 
Officers:  Henry  Needham,  W.  H.  Snyder,  William  Cor- 
selyea,  Julius  Sauer. 

Winona,  No.  905,  was  instituted  November  17,  1882. 
Present  Officers:  T.  Je£E.  Stevens,  F.  H.  Sloan,  Charles  J. 
Goff,  Edward  W.  Hale. 


ROYAL  ARCANUM. 

COUNCILS  IN  BROOKLYN. 
The  object  of  this  order,  which  now  numbers  fifty 
thousand  members,  is  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance;  it  is 
secret,  non-sectarian  and  social;  the  superior  body  is 
incorporated,  the  subordinate  councils  are  not;  since  its 
organization,  June  23d,  1877,  810  councils  have  been 
instituted,  with  a  total  membership  of  50,000,  and 
during  these  seven  years  there  have  been  but  53  assess- 
ments levied. 

Acme,  No.  594,  was  instituted  Nov.  2d,  1883,  with  35  Char- 
ter members,  officered  by  T.  Lindsay,  Henry  Dodson,  J.  A. 
Williams  and  E.  F.  Krantz.  The  present  membership  is  67; 
the  Officers  are:  T.  G.  Holmes,  C.  P.  Steyert,  J.  A.Williams 
and  E.  F.  Krantz. 

Amaranth,  No.  461,  was  instituted  by  Deputy  Grand  Re- 
gent Charles  Young,  of  Brooklyn  Council,  on  March  23, 
1880,  and  is  regularly  incorporated.  The  original  membership 
is  25;  the  first  Officers:  J.  L.  Knox,  H.  Shatford,  F.  J. 
Oakes  and  J.  W.  Scott.  The  present  membership  is  155,  offi- 
cered by  J.  W.  Creswell,  D.  E.  Christie,  J.  Heydinger  and  J. 
W.  Scott. 

Bedford,  No.  655.  J.  H.  Burtis,  Regent ;  C.  H.  Pine,  Secre- 
tary. 

Brooklyn,  No.  72,  was  instituted  at  Everett  Hall,  Fulton 
street,  April  10,  1878,  with  22  members.  The  first  Officers 
were:  E.  D.  Hall,  W.  J.  Dickie,  H.  H.  Gordon  and  J.  M. 
Lodewick,  Jr.  The  present  membership  is  247;  the  Officers: 
O.  H.  Dolbeare,  B.  S.  Riggs,  L.  B.  Hanks  and  J.  A.  E. 
Speir. 

Burnside,  No.  625,  J.  F.  Hamilton,  Regent;  Albert  H.  Frost, 
Secretary. 

Carroll  Park,  No.  630,  was  organized  Dec.  32,  1881,  and 
meets  at  Lincoln  Hall,  Court  street,  corner  Sackett ;  the 
original  membership  was  29;  the  present,  69.  First  Officers 
were:  Henry  E.  DuBois,  Regent;  Wm.  H.  Moquin,  Vice-R.; 
M.  J.  Hanna,  Sec;  O.  F.  Anderson,  Treas.  Present  Officers: 
Fred  Wilke,  D.  B.  Martin,  Robt.  S.  Neeley,  O.  F.  Anderson. 
Commonwealth,  No.  542,  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Regent;  Oswald 
Weber,  Jr.,  Secretdry. 

DeWitt  Clinton,   No.  419,  was  instituted  at  Styles'  Hall, 

Dec.   5,   1879,   and  is  regulai'ly  incorporated.     The  original 

membership  was  50;  the  first  Officers:  James  Pennoyer, 

Franklin  B.  Van  Wart,  Dv  S.  Unckles  and  Joseph  E.  Palmer, 

Jr..  The  present  membership  is  306,  officered  by  Jno.  A.  Quin- 

tard,   Geo.   R.   Clark,   M.   F.   Van  Vrauken  and   M.   F.   H. 

Smith. 

De  Long,  No.  735.   J.  A.  Moody,  Regent;  M.  B.  Doyle,  Sec, 

Fern,  No.  774.  Josephus L.Wood,  Regent;  W.  B.  Davis,  Sec, 

Franklin,   No.  353,  was  instituted  Feb.   15,  1879,  with  13 

charter  members.  The  first  Officers  were:  Thos.  C.  Thorne, 

Thos.  W.  Ridsdale  and  Chas,  Stikeman.     The  present  mem- 


bership is  120,  officered  by  Chas.  Stikeman,  Geo.  C.  Eggles- 
ton,  H.  E.  Esterbrook  and  C.  B.  Davenport.  This  council 
meets  in  Prospect  Hall,  cor.  of  DeKalb  and  Marcy  avenues. 

Fraternity,  No.  504.  P.  Springer,  Regent;  F.  B.  Gardiner, 
See. 

Fulton,  No.  299.  Will  H.  Johnston,  Regent;  C.  B.  C.  Fow- 
ler, Sec. 

lolanthe,  No.  318.  C.  Pritchard,  iJegfenf;  Lewis  Collins,  Sec. 
Kings   County,   No.   459,  Alex.  Thompson,  Regent;  Edw. 
Nash,  Sec. 

Long  Island,,  No.  178,  was  instituted  in  Armory  Hall,  on 
Clermont  avenue,  September  27,  1878,  with  18  charter  mem- 
bers; the  first  Officers  were:  James  Macbeth,  S.  W.  Tate,  D. 
R.  Ferrett  and  E.  W.  Jacobson.  The  present  membership  is 
512,  officered  by  Munson  S.  Brown,  Wm.  L.  Howard,  Theo. 
W.  Curtis  and  W.  A.  Merritt.  This  Council  is  the  largest  in 
the  Order,  and  numbers  in  its  membership  many  prominent 
men  of  our  city. 

Montauk,  No.  651,  Everett  Hall,  398  Fulton  street.,  org. 
Feb.  24,  1883,  with  18  members.  Present  membership,  99. 
First  Officers:  G.  Selig,  Regent;  A.  D.  Newman, Fice-iJ.;  W- 
Silverberg,  Treas.;  A.  Louis,  Sec.  Present  Officers:  A.  D. 
Newman,  J.  H.  Convin,  M.  Hirsoh,  Treas.;  A.  Louis,  Sec. 

Morning  Star,  No.  680.  Jos.  H.  McMuUan,  Regent;  W.  R. 
Kerr,  Sec 

Nassau,  No.  823.  G.  E.  Moore,  Regent;  Hamilton  A.  Gill, 
Sec. 

Osceola,  No.  759,  Greenpoint.  Chas.  G.  Colton,  Regent;  J. 
D.  Billard,  Jr.,  Sec. 

Oxford,  No.  650,  was  organized  Feb.  31,  1883;  the  original 
membership  was  17.  The  first  Officers:  J.  W.  Lincoln,  Re- 
gent; E.  F.  Ludridge,  Viee-R.;  E.  C.  Leckey,  Sec;  Jno.  C. 
Valentine,  Treas.  The  present  membership  is  33,  officered 
by  F.  L.  Degener,  Wm.  Bishop,  Wm.  H.  Riley,  Jno.  C. 
Valentine. 

Peter  Cooper,  No.  821.  Jesse  Wilkinson,  Regent.  J.  A. 
Gradachos,  Sec. 

Peconic,  No.  631;  org.  Dec.  23,  1881;incorp. ;  original  mem- 
bers, 29;  present  No.  81.  First  Officers:  Geo.  V.  Brower, 
Regent;  Wm.  L.  Harris,  V.  R.;  Wilson  Godfrey,  Orator;  Wm. 
F.  Bedell,  P.  R.;  John  Y.  Van  Wicklin,  Sec;  Ed.  W.  Hirsoh, 
Coll.;  R.  D.  Vanderhoef,  Treas.;  J.  C.  Brownell,  Chaplain; 
Chas.  W.  Smith,  Guide;  J.  Whaley,  Warden;  P.  C.  Wilson, 
Sentry;  W.  F.  Bedell,  Med.  Exam.  Present  Officers:  Ward 
C.  Pardee,  M.  D.,  Regent;  S.  T.  White,  V.  if.;  Thos.  E.  Pear- 
sail,  Orator;  George  V.  Brower,  P.  R.;  Walter  S.  Hicks,  Sec; 
Edward  W.  Hirsh,  Coll.;  R.  D.  Vanderhoef,  Treas.;  James 
M.  Parker,  Chap.;  Jos.  Whaley,  Guide;  Geo.  T.  Brown, 
Warden;  P.  C.  Wilson,  Sentry;  James  H.  Pittinger,  Warren 
S.  SUcocks,  John  M.  Tompkins,  Trustees;  W.  F.  Bedell, 
M.  D.,  Geo.  McNaughton,  M.  D.,  Med.  Eocrs. 

Philadelphos,  No.  563,  was  instituted  in  Prospect  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  Marcy  and  DeKalb  aves.,  February  7,  1881,  with  35 
charter  members.  The  first  Officers  were :  Henry  E.  Tomp- 
kins, Regent;  Geo.  Woodruff,  Vice-Reg.;  A.  S.  Kirkman, 
Treas.;  Thos.  C.  Brush,  Sec.  Present  membership  is  98, 
officered  by  Wm.  A.  Nash,  David  A.  Baldwin,  Wm.  E.  At- 
kins and  Oliver  Hull.  Council  meetings  are  held  in  Styles' 
Hall. 

Ridgewood,  No.  678,  was  instituted  in  Lexington  Hall, 
No.  854  Gates  ave.,  on  April  26,  1883,  with  34  members.  The 
first  Officers  :  Fi-ancis  M.  Edgerton,  William  Masten,  Geo. 
Iremonger,  Ira  Goddard.  The  present  membership  is  100. 
The  Officers  :  WilUam  Masten,  Wm.  Iremonger,  Geo.  Ire- 
monger,  and  C.  H.  Fancher. 

Stuyvesant,  No.  690.  Isaac  B.  Crane,  Regent;  Elmer  E 
Winckler,  Sec. 
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Welcome,  No.  703.      F.  S.  Grenelle,  Regent;    Geo.  L.  P. 

Chambers,  Sec.  

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  HONOR.* 
Similar  in  its  general  aims  and  forms  of  organiza- 
tion, to  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Royal  Arcanum,  etc.  It 
embraces  over  130,000  members,  and  has  distributed,  at 
an  average  of  $8,000  per  day,  to  widows  and  orphans. 

LODGES. 
Those  Lodges  thus  marked  (t)  work  in  the  German  language. 
No.  63,  Kings  County  Pioneer,  instituted  April  1,  1875, 
with  13  members.     First  Officers:  Levi  E.  Hart,  J.  W. 
Lake,  A.  D.  Hartye,  and  S.  M.  Smith.     Present  membership 
is  18.    Officers:  A.  Fitzroy,  E.  F.  Dennis,  W.  S.  Bennett, 
and  A.  H.  Griswold. 
No.  430,  Sweden,  instituted  December  20,  1876. 
No.  570,  Brooklyn  City,  instituted  March  30,  1877. 
No.  1443,  Onward,  instituted  February  28,  1879. 
No.  1616,  Williamsburgh,   instituted   March  20,  1879,  at 
Masonic  Temple,  corner  Seventh  and  Grand  streets,  Brooklyn, 
E.  D.    Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
Present  membership,  98.    First  Officers:  William  H.  Bryan, 
Did.;   G.   W.   Ketcham,    Vice-D.;    J.    S.   Bryan,   Ass't  D.; 
William  C.  AUen,  Past  D.;  N.  Callan,  Jr.,  Reporter;  J.  M. 
Smith,  Financial  Reporter;  Hon.  William  H.  Ray,  Treas.; 
George  S.  Eaton,  Chaplain;  J.  Hughes,  Chiide;   D.  Stewart, 
Guardian;  A.  Van  Alst,  Sentinel;  Moses  R.  Allen,  Represen- 
tative; J.  B.  Overton,  Medical  Eocaminer.    Succeeding  First 
Officers:  John  M.  Smith,  N.  Callan,  Jr.,  G.  S.  Eaton,  John 
Schuller,   William  0.  Parr,  John  Thomas,  F.  W.   Pollock. 
Present  Officers:  F.  W.  Pollock,  P.  Diet.;  John  Vanderzee, 
Diet;  J.  L.  Wilsey,  Vice-D.;  S.  C.   Hendrickson,  Ass't  D.; 
William  A.   Bishop,  Reporter;  John  H.   Waite,   Financial 
Reporter;  Hon.  William  H.  Ray,  Treas.;  William  H.  Mooney, 
Chaplain;  D.  C.  Reilly,  Guide;  H,  O.  Wills,  Guardian;  Geo. 
S.  Brewster,  Sentinel;  William  H.   Bryan,   Representative. 
Trustees:  E.  Andrews,  J  D.  Walsh,  S.  0.  Hendrickson. 

No.  1641,  Moltke,  i  instituted  June  12,  1879,  and  inoorp. 
Original  membership,  33.  Officers:  Martin  Schneider,  Otto 
Range,  Henry  Roseland  and  W.  Haedrich.  Present  mem- 
bership, 133.  Officers:  JohnF.  Cordes,  August  F.  Schmulz, 
Henry  Roseland,  and  Charles  Meyer. 

No.  1662,  Arcanum,  instituted  June  16,  1879,  by  Deputy- 
Grand  Dictator  John  L.  Knox,  of  Columbia  Lodge,  No.  800, 
of  New  York  City.  Original  membership,  40.  First  Offi- 
cers: C.  Young,  C.  Davis,  E.  Longbotham,  and  J.  W.  Scott. 
The  present  membership  is  76;  Officers:  D.  E.  Christie,  G. 
Graff,  W.  W.  Lambert,  and  J.  W.  Scott. 

No.  1699,  Crescent,  instituted  at  Greenpoint,  July  11,  1879. 
Original  membership,  40;  present  membership,  112.    First 
Officers:  W.  W.  Silkworth,  Diet;  E.  D.  Church,  Vice-D.; 
E.  M.  Sanders,   Reporter;  D.   A.   Manson,    Treas.     Present 
Officers:  E.  B.  Ackerley,  W.  J.  Anderson,  E.  G.  Tucker- 
man,  D.  A.  Manson. 
No.  1739,  United  States,  instituted  August  18,  1879. 
No.  1881,  Montgomery,  instituted  November  20,  1879. 
No.  1921,  Bedford,  instituted  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  with  40 
members.    First  Officers:  C.  P.  Read,  G.  W.  Baker,  0.  A. 


*  The  Knights  of  Honor  and  The  AmeHcan  Legionof  Honor  owe  much 
of  their  vitllity  and  rapid  extension  to  MosES  P.- ■A-i-li'SN,  a  native  ol 
New  York  city,  and  a  veteran  of  the  1st  Regiment,  llhode  Ifl'ind 
Civairy,  in  the  late  war.  Originally  a  member  of  Providence  (li-  '•) 
Lodge  of  K  H.,  he  founded  a  lodge  in  that  State,  and  also  one  of  the 
K.  (5uJ  Ladies  of  B.  In  Brooklyn  he  has  been  the  active  organ'^^";  « 
WmamahwrgU.  Crescent.  Unitfd  States.  Clinton,  and  It))/  l-odgf^^ff  *^« 
Knights  of  Honor;  of  Mvzpah  and  Fern  Lodges  of  IC.  and  Ladies  of 
HoNOa-  of  Columbia,  Cnntinentca.  Obelisk,  Ethan  AUen.  Monroe.  Court 
XTnion.'Amvhion,  and  TompWns  Councils  of  the  American  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  allthese  orders  he  has  held  various  of  the  highest  ana 
most  important  working  ofloes. 


Olcott,  and  J.  Warren  Tway.  The  present  membership  is  92. 
Officers:  C.  S.  Young,  F.  B.  Gardner,  Wm.  Vincent,  and 
J.  Warren  Tway. 

No.  2022,  De  Witt  Clinton,  instituted  February  7,  1880. 
The  original  membership  was  40,  the  present,  160.  First 
Officers:  E.  H.  Dickey,  James  Emery,  Jr.,  Richard  H. 
Harding,  Theodore  E.  Green.  Present  Officers:  Thomas 
Connor,  Jas.  W.  Anderson,  Richard  H.  Harding,  John  H. 
Brennen. 

No.  2060,  Clinton,  instituted  Feb.  18, 1880,  with  the  follow- 
ing Officers  :  Wm.  H.  Hall,  P.  D.;  C.  H.  Gallagher,  D.;  J. 
C.  Hinneman,  V.  D.;  D.  A.  Nevins,  A.  D.;  Thos.  Paine,  R.; 
R.  H.  Browne,  F.  R.;  Wm.  Doggrell,  T;  Rev.  G.  T.  Stans- 
bury,  C;  C.  D.  Robinson,  Ge.;  J.  H.  Harrison,  Q.;  Thos. 
Terry,  S.;  W.  F.  Crutohley,  M.  D.,  Med.  Ex.;  W.  F.  Crutch- 
ley,  C.  G.  Hall,  and  G.  E.  Henderson,  Trustees  ;  W.  H.  Hall, 
Rep.  to  G.  L.;  C.  H.  Gallagher,  Alt  Rep. 

No.  2114,  Allemanie,  f  instituted  Feb.  30,  1880,  at  No.  121 
Franklin  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  and  was  incorporated  under 
Kentucky  State  laws.  Original  membership,  40;  the  number 
at  present,  95.  J^Vsf  Officers  :  John  Schroeder,  Dictator- ,• 
John  H.  Diercks,  Vice;  H.  Behrmann,  Asst.  Vice.  Present 
officers,  in  order  as  above,  J.  D.  Benken,  H.  Moritz,  H.  C. 
Meyer. 

No.  2098,  Goethe,t  instituted  March  16,  1880. 

No.  3102,  Enterprise,  instituted  March  18,  1880. 

No.  3138,  Fritz  Reuter,t  instituted  March  30,  1880. 

No.  2133,  Senate,  instituted  March  30,  1880. 

No.  2140,  Fulton,  instituted  April  3,  1880,  with  34  mem- 
bers. First  Officers  were:  Wm.  W.  Arnold,  D.  A.  Gillespie, 
Wm.  Borling,  and  Charles  Ramsden.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  60,  officered  by  Wm.  W.  Arnold,  F.  H.  MuUer, 
Jno.  Magill,  and  Dan'l  Weston. 

No.  2147,  Franklin,  instituted  April  7,  1880,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  40,  officered  by  C.  W.  Morton,  Geo.  W.  Van 
Mater,  E.  R.  Johnson,  Wm.  W.  Silver.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  100,  officered  by  Wm.  P.  Phillips,  Jere.  Costello, 

B.  G.  Conkling,  and  A.  H.  Frost. 

No.  2154,  Harvard,  instituted  April  9,  1880. 

No.  2156,  Bayard  Taylor,!  instituted  April  10,  1880. 

No.  3157,  Ivy,  instituted  April  10,  1880,  in  Styles'  Hall, 
cor.  Bedford  and  Fulton  aves. ;  incorp.  under  Kentucky  State 
laws;  original  membership,  37.  First  Officers  were  :  H.  S. 
Willis,  Z)ici.;  Jno.  L.  Kendall,  Vice-D.;  G.E.Blake,  Rep.; 
J.  M.  Nash,  Treas.     Present  Officers  :   J.  D.  Kendall,  D.; 

C.  W.  Blake,  V.  D.;  8.  A.  Glier,  A.  D.;  J.  A.  Grudchos,  Rep.; 
C.  A.  Horn,  F.  Rep.;  J.  M.  Nash,  Treas.;  G.  E.  Blake,  Chap.; 
C.  Weed,  Ge.;  E.  Horn,  Guar.;  F.  A.  Blake,  Sen.;  H.  S. 
Willis,  P.  D.  Present  membership,  330;  meetings  at  Lex- 
ington Hall,  854  Gates  ave. 

No.  3193,  Prospect. 

No.  3319,  Long  Island,  instituted  Nov.  19,  1880. 

Crystal  Lodge. 

No.  3830,  Fern,  organized  Sept.  8,  1882,  in  Armoiy  Hall, 
Clermont  ave.,  near  Myrtle.  Original  membership,  32.  First 
Officers:  Herbert  Fearne,  Diet;  Jno.  H.  Hancock,  Vice-D.; 
Robt  Harper,  Reporter;  Chas.  Van  Daren,  Treas.  The 
present  membership  is  69,  officered  by  A.  E.  Overton,  B.  R. 
Western,  T.  B.  Richter,  J.  H.  Van  Thun. 

Protective  Lodge. 

KNIGHTS  AND  LADIES   OF  HONOR.* 
A  secret,  benevolent  association,  composed  of  both 
sexes,  and  organized  into  Supreme,  Grand,  and  Subor- 


Brooklyn  is  represented  in  the  N.  Y. 

vuu by  Mr.  Allen,       "        '  "'""  "-'--'- 

and  John' AfSiNGHOLMr as"  Grand  Sentinel. 
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dinate  Lodges.  Its  purposes  are  humane.  It  seeks  to 
protect,  aid  and  benefit  its  members  while  living;  and 
when  dead,  to  pro-\'ide  for  their  dependents,  the  child- 
ren, the  parents,  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  familt. 

This  latter  protection  it  affords  through  the  machin- 
ery of  a  co-operative  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 

The  Knights  and  Ladies  were  chartered  in  1878  by 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  Its  original  qualifications  for 
membership  confined  it  to  the  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Honor  and  their  lady  relatives,  until  a  very  recent 
date.  It  now  offers  its  advantages  to  all  of  "  repu- 
table profession,  business,  or  occupation."  SHU  it  en- 
courages and  solicits  the  institution  of  lodges,  where  the 
membership  shall  he  restricted  to  the  Knights  of  Honor 
and  their  ladies,  thus  making  itself  an  ally  to  that  great 
fraternal  Order. 

It  now  numbers  23,000  members,  700  subordinate 
lodges  and  13  grand  lodges.  Its  membership  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes. 

This  organization  is  believed  to  be  the  first  society 
of  its  kind  to  admit  female  members.  Its  growth  at 
first  was  retarded  by  the  popular  prejudice  that  female 
risks  were  greater  than  male.  Such  a  prejudice  was 
founded  upon  ignorance  of  the  .comparative  mortality 
of  the  two  sexes.  Its  experience  has  verified  the  testi- 
mony of  experts  upon  this  subject.  Its  female  risks 
have  constantly  proved  better  than  its  male. 

LODGES. 

Jenny  Lind,  No.  94,  organized  Dec.  6,  1878. 

Mizpah,  No.  305,  organized  Nov.  19,  1879.  First  Officers: 
Moses  R.  Allen,  P.;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bragdon,  V.  P.;  Mrs.  Emily 
Doughty,  Chap.;  Wm.  H.  Hall,  P.  P.;  E.  O.  Bragdon,  Sec; 
Geo.  S.  Eaton,  F.  Sec;  Geo.  S.  Bishop,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Mary  a' 
Burchell,  Oe.;  Mrs.  H.  Marietta  Homan,  Guar.;  E.  W.  Ho- 
man,  Sent;  M.  R.  Allen,  Rep.  to  G.  H.     Present  Officers  : 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Burchell,  P.; V.  P.;  Chap.;  Geo. 

S.  Eaton.  P.  P.;  Geo.  H.  Maynard,  Sec;  Robert  C.  Living- 
ston, F.  Sec;  Mrs.  Homan,  Treas. 

Fern,  No.  270,  organized  March  18,  1880.  First  Officers  : 
S.  M.  Lyon,  P.;  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Godfrey,  V.  P.;  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Baker,  Chap.;  Wm.  H.  Godfrey,  P.  P.;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Gerard, 
Sec;  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Sanders,  F.  Sec;  D.  I.  Monson,  Treas.;  J. 
H.  Downey,  Gc;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Lyon,  Gnar.;  E.  B.  Sanders, 
Sent. 

Eastern  Star,  No.  419,  East  New  York,  organized  March 
38,  1880. 

Goethe,  No.  850,  organized  July  31,  1880. 

Morning  Star,  No.  404,  organized  Feb.  28,  1881. 

Evening  Star,  No.  412,  organized  March  15,  1881. 

Teutonia,  organized  March  7,  1884. 


KNIGHTS    OF   PYTHIAS. 

This  organization,  founded  in  1864,  with  25  mem- 
bers, had  less  than  80,000  in  1875,  and  now  numbers 
120,000.  It  is  non-sectarian;  its  object,  to  bind, 
through  Friendship,  Charity  and  Benevolence,  men  of 
all  classes  and  all  opinions. 

Stella  Lodge,  No.  176,  instituted  at  Stella  HaU,  413  Bed- 
ford ave.,  October  6,  1881  ;   is  incorporated  by  virtue  of  its 


subordination  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  was  incorporated 
May  25,  1880,  Chapter  376.  The  original  membership  of  this 
Lodge  was  38.  First  Officers  :  S.  L.  Rowland,  W.  C. 
O'Donnell,  George  Zanes,  and  W.  H.  P.  Hopkins.  Present 
membership  is  94,  officered  by  H.  S.  Latimer,  W.  H.  Hoyt, 
M.  Van  Duzen,  and  F.  Hubbs. 

Grand  Union  Lodge,  No.  183,  instituted  at  Temperance 
Hall,  113  Court  st.,  on  March  25,  1883,  with  43  members. 
First  Officers  were  :  Alfred  Rowlands,  Chancellor  Comm.; 
W.  Taylor,  Viee-C.  C;  G.  T.  Hilton,  Keeper  of  Records;  H, 
Baily,  Master  of  Finance.  The  present  membership  is  85 
officered  by  W.  H.  Grainger,  Edwin  Rowlands,  Alfred  Row- 
lands, and  H.  Baily. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

This  is  a  secret  benevolent  order,  organized  in 
Boston,  Sept.  22d,  1879,  and  incorp.  under  the  laws 
of  Mass.,  Jan.  18th,  1880.  Its  purpose  is  to  organize 
and  unite  in  fraternal  union  all  persons  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  of  good  moral  character  and 
socially  acceptable,  to  aid  and  assist  its  members,  and 
educate  them,  socially,  morally,  and  intellectually.  To 
establish  a  benefit  fund  from  which,  on  the  satisfactory- 
evidence  of  the  death  of  a  member  who  has  complied 
with  all  its  requirements,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^we 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the  family,  orphans, 
or  dependents,  as  the  member  shall  have  directed. 

Keystone  Council,  No.  48,  org.  June  23, 1882,  with  33  char- 
ter members.  Present  membership  47.  First  Officers: 
Chas.  Davis,  Leader;  J.  F.  Atwood,  Past  Leader  and  Med. 
Ex.;  C.  H.  'Reqna,,Vice-Leader;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Atwood,  Instructor; 
F.  P.  Slade,  Sec;  J.  P.  Holland,  Financier;  G.  L.  Ogilvie, 
Treas.;  J.  C.  Springsteen,  Guide;  Mrs.  G.  L.  Ogilvie,  Warden, 
and  W.  Thayer,  Sentinel;  first  officer,  1883,  Chas.  H.  Requa. 
Present  Officers:  C.  A.  Thayer,  Leader;  R.  M.  Whiting, 
Vioe^Leader;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Holland,  Instructor;  J.  P.  Holland, 
Financier;  G.  L.  Ogilvie,  Treas.;  Mrs.  G.  L.  Ogilvie,  Sec; 
F.  H.  Sloane,  Guide;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Thayer,  Warden;  B.  E. 
Wood,  Sentinel. 


SONS   OF  ST.  GEORGE. 
LODGES. 

Anglo-Saxon,  No.  48,  was  instituted  at  Greenwood  HaU, 
Fifth  ave.,  corner  of  Ninth  st.,  Brooklyn,  Sep.  32,  1879,  and 
is  not  incorporated.  The  object  of  this  society,  which  is 
secret  and  non-sectarian,  is  insurance  against  death,  and 
medical  attendance  when  sick  or  disabled.  The  original 
membership  was  46,  the  present  120.  The  first  Officers 
were:  T.  S.  Rippier,  Past  Pres.;  R.  F.  Field,  Pres.;  F.  E. 
Stevens,  V.-Pres.;  C.  Cole,  Treas.;  A.  Rowlands,  Sec.  Pres- 
ent Officers  are:  John  Harper,  Pres.;  Wm.  Reed,  V.-Pres.; 
Henry  Maginness,  Sec;  James  Hartley,  Treas. 

Commonwealth,  No.  59,  was  organized  May  4,  1881,  and 
incorporated  under  act  of  May  13,  1875,  chapter  267.  The 
original  membership  was  59.  The  first  Officers:  James 
Alexander,  Chas.  M.  Gater,  Joseph  Metoalf,  Ernest  H.  Row- 
den  and  Jonathan  Jones.  The  present  membership  is  190, 
officered  by  Thos.  C.  Hale,  Jonathan  Jones,  Henry  Long  and 
Wm.  Foskett. 

Holly  Lodge  was  instituted  at  Ceres  HaU,  1630  Fulton  st., 
June  9,  1881,  with  18  charter  members.  The  first  Officers 
were:  Chas.  Mason,  Pres.;  Joseph  Carter,  Vice-Pres.;  John 
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Lister,  Treas.,  and  G.  P.  Tapling,  Sec.  Present  membership, 
47,  officered  by  John  Lister,  Frank  B.  Trent,  G.  P.  Tapling 
and  Chas.  Mason. 

Mistletoe  Lodge,  org.  August  9,  1879,  at  Ridgewood  Hall, 
Broadway  and  Ralph  ave.  Not  incorporated.  Original 
membership,  183;  present  membership,  120.  First  Officers: 
W.  Doggi;ell.  A.  T.  Tall,  J.  j"  Stephenson,  J.  R.  White,  G.  J. 
Culmer,  Fred.  Dyer,  John  White.  Present  Officers:  I.  W. 
Croger,  R.  H.  Heasman,  J.  T.  Black,  H.  W.  Paine,  Wm. 
Twiddes,  E.  E.  Mills. 

Magna  Charta  Lodge,  org.  Oct.,  1879,  in  E.  D.,  with  47 
members;  present  number,  105.  First  Opfiobes:  B.  Morgan, 
Pres.;  J.  A.  Wood,  Viee-Pres.;  N.  H.  Wood,  Sec;  A.  Dues, 
Treas.;  H.  G.  Wright,  First  Messenger.  Present  Officers: 
Isaac  Filce,  Pres.;  Wm.  Willdigg,  Vice-Pres.;  Saml.  Oakes, 
Sec.;  Wm.  Williams,  Treas.;  Alfred  Rogers,  First  Messenger. 


THE  BROOKLYN  ORDER  OF  ELKS. 

April  6,  1883,  a  meeting  was  held  at  559  Atlantic 
avenue,  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  Brooklyn 
branch  of  the 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. — The  charter 
members  were:  W.  L.  Sinn,  W.  J.  Lamb,  J.  A.  De  la  Harpe, 
H.  C.  Foster,  J.  J.  Mackey,  T.  J.  Hayden,  H.  W.  Stevens,  G. 
W.  McCarthy,  R.  Stewart,  J.  H.  Smith,  J.  H.  Thompson,  D. 
T.  Lynch,  E.  Brown,  T.  H.  Tr-oy,  H.  Meyer,  W.  W.  Dunleavy, 
D.  Bandwin,  H.  H.  Adams,  and  W.  A.  McConnel.  The  lodge 
was  organized  September  15th,  and  is  known  as  Brooklyn 
Lo  Ige,  No.  22.  The  following  Officers  were  elected:  Exalted 
Ruler,  D.  T.  Lynch;  E.  Leading  K.,  W.  L.  Sinn;  E.  Loyal  K., 
T.  H.  Troy;  E.  Lecturing  K.,  James  H.  Thompson;  Sec, 
Thomas  W.  Hayden;  Treas.,  W.  H.  Dunleavy;  Tiler,  R. 
Stewart ;  Trustees,  H.  W.  Stevens,  J.  A.  De  la  Harpe  and 
Emory  Brown. 


UNITED  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  DRUIDS. 

Brooklyn  Circle,  No.  1,  was  organized  at  Nos.  134  and  136 
Graham  avenue,  E.  D.,  June  9th,  1879,  with  58  charter  mem- 
bers. Officers:  Ferdinand  Richter,  Elise  Wagner,  Katha- 
rina  Haug,  Francis  Martin  and  Charles  Reinhardt.  This 
circle  is  not  incorporated;  it  is  non-sectarian,  secret,  social 
and  beneficent.  Present  membership,  130.  Officers:  EUse 
Wagner,  Barbara  Schmidt,  Anna  Pfizenmeyer,  Francis  Mar- 
tin and  Charles  Reinhardt.  The  circle  is  essentially  German 
in  its  membership. 


IMPROVED  ORDER  OF  RED  MEN. 

This  Order  is  purely  American,  employing  the 
imagery,  names,  types  and  symbols  taken  from  Indian 
life  and  history.  Its  emblems  are  drawn  from  nature, 
and  it  is  a  confraternity  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
principles  of  true  Benevolence  and  Charity,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  friendly  bonds  among  men. 

Black  Hawk  Tribe,  No.  18,  was  instituted  at  cor.  Clermont 
avenue  and  Fulton  street,  October  8,  1873,  and  Incorporated 
under  New  York  State  Laws  May  12,  1875.  Objects,  benevo- 
lent and  non-sectarian;  their  motto,  "Freedom,  Friendship 
and  Charity.''  The  original  membership  was  32.  Officers: 
Daniel  W.  Hallock,  Sachem ;  A.  L.  Titus,  Senior  Sagamore ; 
D.  S.  Bookstaver,  Junior  Sagamore;  Geo.  D.  Williams,  Chief 
of  Records;  R.  B.  Kelley,  Keeper  of  Wampum;  William 
B.  Marsh,  Prophet.  The  present  membership  is  82  ;  the 
Officers  in  same  order  as  above  :   George  W.  Cann,   Frank 


Morris,   William  N.  Columbine,  John  D.   Haight,  Thomas 
Kinkaid  and  Abel  Krum. 

Narragansett  Tribe.— Org.  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  May  22,  1874, 
under  State  Laws  of  Penn.  Original  members,  48  ;  present 
members,  97  ;  first  Officers  :  A.  B.  Davis,  Sachem ;  Wm. 
Van  Wart,  Senior  Sagamore ;  Geo.  S.  Mosely,  Junior  Saga- 
mare;  A.  Townley,  Prophet;  E.  Y.  Bellows,  Chief  of  Records; 
R.  Shafts,  Keeper  of  Wampum.  First  Officer  of  each  suc- 
ceeding Board  :  Wm.  Van  Wart,  Geo.  S.  Mosely,  Safety 
Layton,  Peter  J.  Dobbs,  Edw.  Sanger,  Jas.  B.  Collins,  F.  F. 
Brennan,  D.  A.  Parr,  W.  H.  Rhodes,  W.  W.  Vanderhoof, 
Chas.  T.  Wilson,  W.  L.  Osborn,  G.  H.  Jones,  S.  Layton  (2d 
time),  Chas.  Valentine,  Jas.  McKigney,  W.  H.  Wilson, 
R.  C.  Seymour.  Present  Officers  :  J.  Kemp,  Sachem ;  F. 
F.  Gassman,  Sera.  Sag.;  J.  W.  Still  well,  Jun.  Sag.;  R.  C.  Sey- 
mour, Prophet;  W.  H.  Rhodes,  C.  of  R.;  C.  F.  Gruber,  Asst. 
C.  of  R.;  W.  W.  Vanderhoof,  K.  of  W.;  Geo.  Taylor,  1st 
San.;  C.  T.  Wilson,  2d  San.;  W.  Snow,  G.  of  W.;  T.  Barker, 
G.ofF. 


ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  FORESTERS. 

This  order  was  instituted  in  1745,  and  now  embraces 
the  whole  world  ;  over  $2,000,000  are  distributed  an- 
nually by  this  organization. 

Myrtle  Court,  No.  6843,  was  instituted  January  25,  1882, 
with  30  charter  members.  The  first  Officers  were:  F.  J. 
King,  C.  M.  Gaber,  J.  White  and  T.  D.  Wilkins.  Present 
membership,  175.  Officers:  E.  H.  Rowden,  Jos.  W.  Pearce, 
A.  H.  Greer  and  Samuel  H.  Andrews. 

Linden  Grove  Court  was  instituted  April  3,  1883,  with  28 
members.  First  Officers:  J.  M.  Hajes,  P.  S.  Fletcher,  R. 
S.  Moss  and  H.  Levy.  Present  membership,  194.  Officers: 
C.  C.  Ryder,  R.  Hill,  A.  S.  Hunkele  and  J.  Jones. 

Court  of  Brooklyn,  No.  4421,  was  instituted  May  24,  1864, 
and  is  incorporated.  The  original  membership,  24;  the 
present,  176.  FHrst  Officers:  S.  W.  Lambert,  Chief  Ranger; 
Jos.  Ward,  Sub  C.  R.;  W.  J.  Bryan,  Sec.  Present  Officers 
(in  same  order):  Robinson  Ramsden,  David  Bryan,  Fred  Dick- 
inson, and  G.  Pape,  Treas. 

Court  Fort  Green,  No.  6978,  was  instituted  May  7,  1883; 
not  incorporated.  Original  members,  56,  officered  by  C.  E. 
Burgess,  C.  E.  Lane,  D.  H.  Cobb  and  T.  Shedd.  Present 
membership,  79.  Officers  (in  the  order  above):  C.  E.  Lane, 
J.  W.  Ross,  R.  Anderson  and  T.  Shedd. 


TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  GOOD  TEMPLARS. 

Sylvan  Spray  Lodge,  No.  18,  organized  at  Everett  Hall, 
May  16,  1881,  is  not  incorporated.  The  object  of  this  order, 
which  is  Protestant  and  secret,  is  total  abstinence  for  the 
individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State.  Original  member- 
ship was  21;  present  number,  24.  First  Officers  were  : 
David  B.  Martin,  Chief  Templar;  Maria  L.  Martin,  Worthy 
Vice;  Jos.  H.  Downing,  Sec;  Robt.  G.  Souter,  Treas.  Present 
Officers  (same  order  as  above):  David  B.  Martin,  Amanda 
Kinney,  Jacob  E.  Isele,  Maria  L.  Martin. 

Guiding  Star  Lodge  was  organized  May  1,  1876.  The 
original  membership  was  120.  First  Officers  :  Sam'l  Lor- 
ing,  Mary  Lanyon,  and  Peter  Chisholm.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  50.  Officers  :  Francis  Curnon,  Thos.  O'Connell 
and  Edward  Lanyon. 

SONS  OF  TEMPER  A.NCE. 

Grand  Union  Division,  No.  6,  was  instituted  at  Grand  Union 
Hall,  Brooklyn,  Jan.  6,  1881.  Its  membership  is  entirely  male; 
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its  object,  the  suppression  of  intemperance;  assistance  to  mem- 
bers when  sick  or  disabled,  and  to  their  families  after  death. 
The  original  membership  was  43.  Officers  :  Alfred  Row- 
lands, Worthy  Patriarch;  W.  C.  Devins,  Recording  Scribe;  N. 
A.  Swan,  Treas.  The  present  membership  is  214.  Officers: 
A.  Bennett,  W.  E.  Swan  and  N.  A.  Swan. 

Olive  Branch  Division  was  organized  Feb.  24,  1881,  at 
Grand  Union  Hall,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  female  mem- 
bers, who  originally  numbered  24,  officered  by  Jane  Edwards, 
Mary  Watson,  Mary  Myles  and  Maria  Rowlands.  Tlie  present 
membership  is  94.  Officers:  Mary  Tool,  Emma  Meserole,  A. 
M.  Stansbury,  and  Maria  Rowlands. 

International  Lodge  was  instituted  Feb.  22d,  1871,  in  Old 
Continental  Hall,  cor.  South  9th  and  4th  sts.,  with  38  mem- 
bers. The^ir-sf  Officers  were  :  W.  H.  Curtis,  Joseph  Todd 
and  John  HoUis.  The  present  membership  is  84,  officered  by 
Arthur  F.  Curtis,  Isaac  M.  Holly,  Robert  Towarfc  and  Henry 
Arnzen. 


UNITED  STATES  BENEVOLENT 

FRATERNITY. 

Standard  Council  was  instituted  in  Brooklyn,  August  9, 
1883,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  United  States  Benevolent 
Fraternity,  which  was  organized  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  24,  1881, 
and  incorporated  under  the  State  Laws  of  Maryland.  This 
order  is  secret,  monotheistic  and  beneficent;  and  claims  a 
total  membership  of  2,000.  The  Standard  Council  numbered 
originally  eleven  members.  The  first  Officers  were  :  C.  G. 
Little,  Pres.;  G.  B.  Wilson,  Vioe-Pres.,  and  R.  Cibulsky,  Sec. 
The  present  membership  is  thirty-two.  Officers  :  W.  C. 
Rose,  G.  B.  Wilson  and  R.  Cibulsky. 

THE  CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT  LEGION. 

The  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion  was  organized  Septem- 
ber 5,  1881.  The  admission  fees  and  quarterly  dues  are  low 
enough  to  t)e  within  the  means  of  every  sober,  industrious 
man,  and  the  grades  of  benefit  vary  from  $500  to  |5,000, 
with  proportionate  rates  of  assessment.  All  members  ad- 
mitted are  upon  the  equal  footing  of  being  in  good  health, 
and  the  rates  of  assessment  vary  according  to  the  age  of  each 
at  the  time  of  admission,  and  the  amount  of  benefit  he  may 
desire  paid  to  his  family  at  his  death. 

The  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion  is  composed  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  and  numerous  Subordinate  Councils. 

The  Supreme  Council  is  incorporated  and  authorized  to 
issue  certificates  as  a  beneficiary  association.  It  has  authoiity 
to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  entire  Legion.  It  is 
composed  of  the  charter  merubers,  and  will  be  increased  by 
representatives  from  State  Councils. 

A  State  Council  may  be  instituted  in  any  State  where  five 
or  more  Subordinate  Councils  are  in  good  standing  with  a 
membership  of  five  hundred. 

A  Subordinate  Council  is  composed  of  a  number  of  Roman 
Catholics,  not  less  than  seven,  who  receive  from  the  Supreme 
Council  a  charter  and  all  account  books,  supplies,  etc.,  i-e- 
quired. 

Each  applicant  must  pass  a  cai-eful  examination  by  a 
physician  selected  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Council,  and  is  required  to  be  personally  acceptable  to 
the  members,  and  able  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

COUNCILS. 

St.  John's  Chapel,  No.  1,  instituted  Oct.  12,  1881,  with  8 
charter  members.  Meets  in  Hall  in  new  Cathedral,  corner 
of  Greene  and  Vanderbilt  aves.  James  P.  Cunningham, 
Sec.;  C.  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.     115  members. 


Sacred  Heart,  No.  3,  instituted  Oct.  14,  1881,  with  13 
charter  members.  In  Armory  Hall,  Clermont  ave.,  near 
Myrtle.  Eugene  J.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Sec;  Thomas  P.  Norris, 
M.  D.     189  members. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  No.  3,  instituted  Nov.  20,  1881,  with 
14  charter  members.  In  schooL-room  opposite  the  church, 
Debevoise  place,  near  DeKalb  ave.  John  T.  Breen,  Sec;  Jos. 
A.  Kene,  M.  D.     64  members. 

Madison,  No.  4,  instituted  Nov.  10,  1881,  with  17  charter 
members.  In  Hall  adjoining  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Madi- 
son St.,  near  Classen  ave.  P.  J.  Donnelly,  Sec;  Joseph  M. 
Everett,  M.  D.    90  members. 

St.  Joseph's,  No.  5,  instituted  Nov.  30,  1881,  with  22  char- 
ter members.  School-room,  677  Dean  st.  WiUiam  J.  Kelly, 
Sec;  Jno.  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.     118  members. 

Transfiguration,  No.  6,  instituted  Jan.  32,  1882,  with  31 
charter  members.  Hall,  No.  136  Broadway,  E.  D.  Daniel  J. 
ScuUy,  Sec;  Jos.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.     187  members. 

St.   Patrick's,   No.   7,   instituted  Jan.   26,    1883,  with  14 
charter  members.      In  St.   Patrick's  Academy,   Kent  ave., 
near  Willoughby.  Jno.  T.  Sullivan,  Sec;  C.  H.  Johnson,  M.  D. 
I  79  members. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  No.  8,  instituted  Feb.  16,  1883,  with 
13  charter  members.  In  College  Hall,  cor.  Willoughby  and 
Lewis  aves.  Walter  P.  Walsh,  Sec  ;  Wm.  H.  Harlin,  M.  D. 
57  members. 

Concord,  No.  9,  instituted  April  13,  1883,  with  25  charter 
members.  Granada  Hall,  Myrtle  ave.,  near  Bridge  st.  John 
F.  Frost,  Sec;  John  Griffin,  M.  D.     89  members. 

Bedford,  No.  10,  instituted  April  16,  1882,  with  11  charter 
members.  Hall  of  St.  Teresa's  Church,  cor.  Classen  ave.  and 
Butler  St.-  Patrick  Quinn,  Sec;  John  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D. 
51  members. 

Union,  No.  11,  instituted  May  16,  1882,  with  18  charter 
members.  St.  Boniface  Hall.  John  E.  Bailly,  -Sec;  Jos.  M. 
Everett,  M.  D.     88  members. 

South  Brooklyn,  No.  15,  instituted  August  8,  1882,  with  18 
chaiter  members.  Hall,  cor.  Carroll  and  Columbia  sts. 
Amos  Hague,  Sec;  Thos.  P.  Corbally,  M.  D.     65  members. 

St.  Boniface,  No.  33,  instituted  Jan.  7,  1883,  with  19  char- 
ter members.  Hall,  Willoughby  St.,  near  Duffield.  George 
C.  Hessel,  Sec;  John  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.     57  members. 

Leonard,  No.  26,  instituted  Jan.  28,  1883,  with  25  charter 
members.  National  Hall,  Grand  st.,  bet.  10th  and  11th  sts. 
William  A.  Doran,  Sec;  Henry  J.  Hesse,  M.  D.  94  members. 
St.  Michael's,  No.  28,  instituted  Feb.  11,  1883,  with  11 
charter  members.  Vestry  of  chiu'ch,  4th  ave.  and  43d  st. 
James  McDevitt,  Sec;  Jeremiah  Phelan,  M.  D.  36  mem- 
bers. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  No.  30,  instituted  March  18,  1883, 
with  17  charter  members.  Hall  of  church.  North  6th  St., 
near  5th  st.  John  W.  Kelly,  Sec;  Charles  F.  Newman, 
M.  D.    31  mepibers. 

Central,  No.  37,  instituted  July  13,  1888,  with  9  charter 
members.  St.  Boniface  Hall,  Willoughby  st.,  near  Duffield. 
Thomas  F.  Reilly,  Sec;  Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  M.  D. 

St.  Mary's,  No.  49,  instituted  Nov.  35,  1888,  with  11  char- 
ter members.  378  Hamilton  ave.  Simon  H.  Smith,  Pres.; 
Jos.  V.  Scully,  Sec;  C.  F.  McGuire,  M.  D. 

Sylvester,  No.  56,  organized  Jan.  13,  1884,  with  15  charter 
members.  Meetings  at  Hall  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.     Charles  W.  Goulding,  Sec. 


The  Loyola  Union  was  organized  in  May,  1883,  with  a 
membership  of  50,  which  has  increased  to  100.  For  the  first 
year  the  Union  had  no  permanent  place  of  abode,  but  in  May, 
1883,   it  secured  a  fine  building  at  144  South  Fourth  street. 
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The  new  home  is  a  large  and  roomy  3-story  brick  building, 
25  by  60  feet.  The  building  was  renovated  and  improved  at 
considerable  expense.  The  basements  are  used  as  billiard- 
rooms,  and  the  parlors  for  receptions.  The  by-laws  prohibit 
the  sale  or  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  premises.  The 
President  is  Mr.  John  C.  Kelly,  and  the  Spiritual  Director  is 
Rev.  S.  Malone. 


THE  CATHOLIC  KNIGHTS  OF  AMERICA. 
Brooklyn  Branch,  No.  186,  was  org.  April  1,  1880,  and  in- 
corp.  under  Kentucky  State  Laws;  the  object  of  this  frater- 
nity is  to  unite  Catholics  and  give  them  moral  as  well  as 
material  assistance  in  case  of  need.  The  original  membership 
of  this  Branch  was  9;  the  present  97.  The  original  OFriCERS 
were:  R.  A.  Davis,  Pres.;  Wm.  T.  McKnight,  Vice-Pres.;  Jno. 
F.  Murtagh,  Sec;  Jno.  Devany,  Treas.  The  present  Officers 
are:  Jos.  P.  Clarke,  Pres.;  Jas.  M.  Judge,  Vice-Pres.;  Thos.  J. 
Power,  Sec;  Francis  Hunt,  Treas.  $2,000  is  paid  at  the  death 
of  each  member  to  his  heirs. 

St.  Anthony's  Branch  was  instituted  in  November,  1883. 
The  original  membership  was  18;  the  Officbes:  P.  W.  Bra- 
zill,  J.  Hynes,  John  Lamb  and  Thos.  Dolan.  The  present 
membership  is  75;  officered  by  the  original  Board. 

St.  James'  Branch,  instituted  June  23,  1883,  under  State 
Laws  of  Kentucky,  with  10  members;  present  No.,  35.  First 
Officers:  James  Smith,  Pres.;  John  Reid,  Vice-Pres.;  Chas. 
J.  Curran,  Sec.;  John  J.  Casey,  Treas.;  James  Smith,  Pres, 
1883.  Present  Officers:  John  Reid,  Pres.;  John  Donlan, 
Vice-Pres.;  John  J.  Casey,  See.;  Patrick  Brady,  Treas 

United  Order  Golden  Cross,  G.  T.— Social  and  beneficent, 
org.  Jan.  13,  1881;  incorp.  under  State  Laws  of  Tenn.,  with 
33  members;  present  No.,  65.  First  Officers:  Jas.  McElhin- 
ney,  Pres.;  Isaac  Ammerman,  Sec;  Danl.  W.  Holmes,  Fin. 
Sec'.;  W.  R.  Clayton,  Treas.  First  officer  of  each  succeeding 
Board  up  to  the  present  time:  Jas.  McElhinney,  Jas.  H.  Pol- 
hemus,  Jos.  McKinney,  C.  J.  Prehn,  Jas.  McElhinney  and  J. 
J.  Daily.  Present  Officers:  J.  J.  Daily,  Pres.;  E.  Malmar, 
Rec.  Sec;  E.  E.  Malmar,  Fin.  Sec;  Wesley  Sherman,  Treas. 


JEWISH. 
INDEPENDENT  ORDER  B'NAI  B'RITH. 

This  is  a  secret  Jewish  order,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Its  chief  object  is  beneficent,  pay- 
ing to  the  heirs  or  widow  of  a  member  deceased,  $1,000, 
inside  of  30  days,  and  $5.00  weekly  to  any  member, 
rich  or  poor,  if  "sick  or  unable  to  attend  his  business. 

Beni  Scholum  Society,  was  instituted  in  Brooklyn,  May  30, 
1875.  The  original  membership  was  40;  First  Officers:  L. 
Hofheimer,  Pres.;  Geo.  Falk,  Vice-Pres.;  S.  Salomon,  Sec;  L. 
Hurschfeld,  Treas.  The  present  membership  is  108,  officered 
by  B.  Crones,  I.  Dietz,  S.  Salomon,  N.  Hess. 


Hillel  Lodge,  No.  38,  was  instituted  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
January  3d,  1864,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  The  endowment  paid  by  this  Lodge  on  the 
death  of  a  member  is  $1,000,  and  $5.00  weekly  during  sickness. 
The  original  membership  was  30;  the  Officers:  Ernst 
Nathan,  Pres.;  Morris  Adler,  Vice-Pres.;  Louis  Long,  Sec; 
Abraham  Strauss,  Treas.  The  present  membership  is  173, 
officered  by  Abraham  Strauss,  S.  Dresdner,  I.  Blum  and  Her- 
man Newman. 

Samuel,  No.  63,  was  organized  March  5,  1865.  The  first 
Officers  :  David  Koehler,  Pres.;  George  Falk,  Vice-Pres./ 
M.  Katzenberg,  Cor.  Sec;  Julius  Glogan,  Fin.  Sec;  Morris 
Adler,  Treas.;  W.  Schellenberg,  Inside  Guardian;  J.  Morris, 
Outside  Guardian.  The  original  membership  was  18,  the 
number  at  present,  179.  The  Society  meets  at  rooms  which 
they  have  occupied  for  fourteen  years  in  the  Halsey  Build- 
ing, 371  Fulton  street.  Present  Officers  are :  Emanuel 
Cohen,  Pres.;  David  Engel,  Vice-Pres.;  Rudolph  Heineman, 
Cor.  Sec;  Simon  Wolf,  Fin.  Sec;  David  Stern,  Treas.;  S. 
Gunzberger,  Inside  Guardian;  Raphael  Strauss,  Outside 
Guardian.  This  Lodge  stands  very  high,  socially  and  finan- 
cially, having  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  to-day,  of 
$7,500. 

The  Bushwick  German  Mutual  Independent  Sick  Benefit 
Society  was  incorporated  January  7, 1884,  by  the  following: 
J.  Steger,  George  Leykun,  Joseph  Lindauer,  George  Lampert, 
Geor^  Schlitz,  George  H.  Hammer,  Carl  Bertenheider,  John 
Nuetzel,  Jacob  Bungert,  Peter  Braby,  and  John  Bleymueller. 
Officers:  J.  Steger,  Pres.;  George  Leykun,  Fice-Pres.; 
Jacob  Heibs,  Treas.;  J.  Fettinger,  Fin.  Sec;  J.  Lindauer, 
Rec  Sec;  and  Julius  Dewall,  George  H.  Hammer,  and 
Nicholas  Braby,  Trustees.  There  are  about  sixty  members  in 
the  organization,  and  the  meeting-place  is  at  the  corner  of 
Central  avenue  and  Troutmann  street. 


The  Erin  Fraternal  Beneficial  Association,  chartered  in 
1855,  and  having  an  exclusively  Irish  membership,  is  designed 
to  unite  all  classes  of  Irishmen  in  one  common  bond  of  amity 
and  peace,  burying  forever  in  the  feeling  of  kindness  and 
charity,  all  sectional  and  traditional  enmities,  lending  mutual 
support  to  each  other,  as  sojourners  in  a  strange  land.  The 
Shamrock  Benevolent  Society,  organized  in  1841,  and  char- 
tered May  5,  1848,  was  composed  of  Irishmen,  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  assistance  and  relief.  The  Emmett 
Benevolent  Society,  organized  1847,  chartered  May  8,  1848, 
had  for  its  object  the  relief  of  its  sick  or  infirm,  and  the 
burial  of  its  deceased  members,  and  the  wives  of  its  mem- 
bers. Connected  with  this  society,  was  a  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Fund,  accruing  from  an  annual  festival,  and  a 
small  monthly  tax  upon  each  member,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  especially  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  members  of  the  society. 
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HOTELS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

HOSPITALITY  among  the  early  settlers  of  Brook- 
lyn was  80  general  and  travelers  so  few,  that  no 
hotels  were  erected  until  more  than  one  hundred 
years  after  the  first  settlement.  In  1746  the 
corporation  of  New  York  city  erected  a  ferry  house  on 
the  "  old  ferry  road,"  partly  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Nos.  19,  21  and  23  Pulton  street,  which  was  burned  in 
1V48.  Its  successor  was  the  "ferry  tavern"  at  the  foot 
of,  and  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  "old  road,"  (now 
Fulton  street,  near  Front,  to  which  point  the  East 
river  then  rose  at  high  water).  It  was  a  large  and 
gloomy  stone  building,  about  sixty  feet  square,  two 
stories  high,  standing  in  such  a  way,  cornerwise,  as  to 
leave  only  thirty-five  and  a  half  feet  for  the  width  of 
the  street  at  that  point.  Being  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  it  was  known  as  the  "  Corporation 
House;"  also  as  the  "CoiBn  House,"  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  a  coffin  hoisted  upon  its  flag-staff  at 
one  time.  It  had  been  noted  as  a  tavern  for  thirty 
years  before  the  Revolution.  Its  last  incumbent,  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  was  Captain  Adolph 
Waldron,  who  was  also  the  "  ferry  master." 

Being  an  active  patriot,  he  was,  of  course,  compelled 
to  leave  during  the  British  occupation.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Loosely  and  Thomas  Elms, 
thorough  loyalists,  who  named  the  old  tavern  "The 
King's  Head,"  fitted  it  up  anew,  and  catered  so  suc- 
cessfully to  the  taste  of  their  military  and  royalist  pa- 
trons that  it  became  a  popular  resort  for  army  officers 
and  the  fashionables  of  the  day.  Lieut.  Anbury,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  dated  New  York,  Oct. 
30,  1V81,  refers  to  it  thus:  "On  crossing  the  East 
River  from  New  York,  you  land  at  Brooklyn,  which  is 
a  scattered  village,  consisting  of  a  few  houses.  At 
this  place  is  an  excellent  tavern,  where  parties  are 
made  to  go  and  eat  fish;  the  landlord  of  which  has 
saved  an  immense  fortune  during  the  war."  This 
head-quarters  of  royalists  and  tories  was  subsequently 
fenown  by  the  name  "  Brooklyn  Hall,"    Other  bostel- 


ries  were  established  in  time.  In  the  N.  Y.  Mercury 
of  May  9,  1774,  John  Cornell  announces  that  "he  has 
opened  a  tavern  on  Tower  Hill,  Brooklyn,  near  the 
new  ferry,  called  '  St.  George's.'  Companies  wiU  be 
entertained  if  they  bring  their  own  liquor,  and  may 
dress  turtle,  etc.,  on  the  very  lowest  terms."  Tower 
Hill  was  a  slight  eminence  on  what  is  now  Columbia 
Heights,  between  Middagh  and  Cranberry  streets. 

Benjamin  Smith's  Inn  was  a  large  stone  building  on 
the  east  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  old  "  Corpora- 
tion House."  It  was  a  two-story  stone  building,  with 
bar  and  sitting  room  in  the  corner,  and  a  swinging 
sign  before  the  door.  It  was  a  noted  stopping-place 
for  Long  Island  Quakers;  was  also  the  place  of  deposit 
for  the  New  York  papers,  which  were  here  delivered 
to  subscribers. 

In  1782  John  Ross  opened  a  tavern  next  to  Loosely's, 
and  "  laid  in  an  assortment  of  the  best  Liqttoes."  On 
the  corner  of  Elizabeth  street  stood  a  very  old  brick 
building,  occupied  by  Daniel  Mott  as  a  tavern,  which 
was  burned  in  1814.  Next  above  Smith's  Inn  was 
Martin  Boerum's  tavern,  afterward  kept  by  J  ohn  Hun- 
ter, a  rough,  jovial  man,  whose  stand  became  head- 
quarters for  his  comrades  and  military  acquaintances. 
Nearly  opposite  Front  street,  stood  Selah  Smith's  tav- 
ern, a  double  frame  building,  built  in  1780.  On  the 
corner  near  the  ferry,  now  occupied  by  Marston's  coal 
yard,  was  originally  Richard  Mott's  tavern,  afterwards 
kept  by  Townsend  &  Cox,  Joel  Conklin,  and  Daniel 
Wright  successively,  and  was  a  general  stopping-place 
for  the  habitues  of  the  ferry.  On  the  corner  of  Fulton 
and  Water  streets  stood  a  tavern  kept  by  Capt.  King, 
then  by  Mi-.  Barnum,  afterwai-ds  by  A.  Yung  and  G. 
C.  Langdon.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Frank- 
lin House,  No.  1  Fulton  street.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  old  hotel  was  a  large  ball-room,  which  was  also 
used  by  Elias  Hicks,  the  Quaker,  for  preaching.  Next 
above  was  Coe  S.  Downing's  tavern  and  stage-house, 
who  was  as  large  in  proportion  as  his  immense  sign, 
that  projected  over  the  sidewalk.     The  second  door 
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above   stood    Samuel    Carman's  tavern,  who  was  re- 
garded as  an  oracle,  especially  on  "  horse  "  matters.    A 
little   above   Orange   street,   in    1816,   was   "Biddy" 
Stephenson's  liquor  saloon  and  "  Ice  Cream  Garden." 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  William,  who  had 
kept  the  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  or  Washington  Inn,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  she  removed  the  business 
and  the  sign  to  the  west  side  of  the  street;  there  town, 
village  and  public  meetings  were  often  held.      A  little 
distance  south  of  Love  Lane  was  Lawrence  Brower's 
tavern,  called  "  Mount  Pleasant  Garden,"  which  was 
also  resorted  to  for  popular  gatherings.     The  elections 
were  then  held  for  three  successive  days,  either  at 
Devoe's  "  Black  Horse  "  tavern  on  Fulton  street,  or  at 
Duflon's  Military  Garden.      A  little  north  of  the  pres- 
ent Mechanics'  Bank,  on  the  corner  of  Montague  street, 
stood  Mrs.  Well's  "Bee  Hive."      Near  Washington 
and  Johnson  streets  was  Dempsey's  hotel,  "  The  Vil- 
lage Garden,"  where  the  young  fellows  used  to  "  shoot 
turkey."    Whitehead    Howard's    tavern  was    on    the 
southwest  corner  of  Water  and  Main  streets;  and  on 
the  opposite  corner  Van  Winkle's  tavern  and  grocery. 
On  a  high  hill  near  the  present  Bridge  street,  was 
"  Mount  Prospect  Tavern,"  where  the  New  York  row- 
dies used  to  hold  high  carnival.      On  the  southwest 
corner  of  Water  and  Little  street  was  Scott's  tavern, 
kept  by  his  widow  for  many  years  after  his  death. 
John  Little  built   a  small  tavern  close  to  the  Navy 
Yard  entrance.     In  1831,  when  the  number  of  families 
in  Brooklyn  was  estimated  at   1,780,  there  was   one 
tavern  for  every  ten  families,  110  licensed  taverns  and 
68  unlicensed.     The  famous  restaurant  kept  by  John 
Joseph,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Prospect  street  and 
Stuart's  alley,   might  appropriately  be  mentioned   in 
this  connection.     He  kept  the  best  Heidsieck,  and  fried 
oysters  in  unequalled  style.      On  what  is  now  Furman 
street,  was  a  tavern  kept  by  an  Englishman,  with  this 
inscription : 

"  This  sign  hangs  high;  it  hiaders  none; 
Come,  take  a  nip,  and  travel  on." 
But  the  most  celebrated  resort  for  many  years  was 
the  Military  Garden,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Court- 
house;  it  was  originally  occupied  by  Thomas  Coe,  a 
blacksmith,  but  in  1810,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Col. 
Greene,  by  whom  it  was  named ;  it  reached  its  greatest  ex- 
cellence while  under  the  control  of  Mons.  John  Francois 
Louis  Du  Flon.  There  was  a  large  and  fine  hall,  for 
balls,  concerts,  and  traveling  shows,  with  a  pleasant 
garden  adjoining,  tastefully  adorned  with  flowers  and 
shrubbery.  Du  Flon  died  in  1853,  and  the  garden  fell 
into  decay;  all  traces  were  removed  in  1862  to  make 
way  for  the  County  Court-house. 

With  the  progress  of  years  and  the  growth  of  the 
city,  saloons  for  the  retailing  of  liquor  came  into  ex- 
istence, and  supplanted  the  old  taverns,  which  fast 
disappeared.  The  hotels  now  existing  in  the  city  are 
as  follows : 


The  Mansion  House,  on  Hicks  street,  near  Pierre- 
pont,  was  built  in  1833  or  '34,  by  one  of  the  Cornells, 
for  a  Female  Seminary.  It  then  comprised  the  old 
portion  of  the  building  which  stands  back  from  the 
street.  In  1838  or  '40,  it  was  opened  as  a  hotel  by 
Edward  R.  Yale,  who  conducted  it  successfully  for  a 
great  many  years.  In  1872,  Daniel  Buhler  rented  it, 
and  remained  until  1874.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  various  lessees;  Messrs.  Peed  and  Van 
Cleef  having  been  the  owners  of  the  lease  since  1882. 
It  is  owned  by  one  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Yale.  The 
large  addition  containing  the  dining-room  was  erected 
in  1855. 

The  Clinton  House,  Fulton  street,  near  Clinton,  was 
built  in  1846,  and  has  been  continuously  occupied  as  a 
hotel  since  that  time,  having  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  under  many  owners. 


THE   PIEREEPONT   HOUSE. 

The  PiBEEBPONT  House,  corner  of  Montague  and 
Hicks  streets,  was  erected  in  1853  by  Litchfield  and 
Ketcham,  and  was  opened  by  Russell  and  Chase,  in 
1854.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  about  75  by  90  feet,  six 
stories  in  height.  In  1857,  Chase  and  Whitney  fol- 
lowed, succeeded  by  Mr.  Burns,  in  1865,  and  by  D.  P. 
Peters  until  1868.  Wm.  J.  Ackerman  bought  it  in 
1868,  and  four  years  later,  C.  N.  Peed,  the  present 
proprietor,  purchased  and  now  conducts  it. 

The  Claebndon,  corner  of  Washington  and  John- 
son streets,  was  opened  as  a  restaurant  in  1873,  being 
connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  Hubel  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1883,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietor,  and 
was  renamed.  Brooklyn  is  so  largely  a  city  of  homes, 
and  has  so  few  transient  visitors,  that  there  is  less 
need  of  large  hotels  than  in  other  cities,  as  New  York, 
the  principal  sojourning  point  for  strangers,  is  so  well 
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supplied.  Measures  are  under  consideration  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  hotel  in  the  future,  but  no  definite 
location  has  been  selected  as  yet. 

The  Waldo  House,  est.  1877,  by  Waldo  E.  Fuller, 
at  corner  of  Hamilton  avenue  and  Union  street,  is  six 
stories  high,  with  basement,  with  accommodations  for 
100  guests,  and  is  the  only  hotel  va.  this  part  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Fuller  was  born  in  Jersey  City  in  1856,  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  for  fifteen  years. 


Charles  N.  Peed  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  Brook- 
lynite,  for  Brooklyn  is  his  birthplace,  and  here  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  here  he  has  spent  his  life.  He  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Brooklyn,  the  one  principally  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Adrian  Hegeman,  whose  school  was  kept  in  the 
old  building,  more  recently  known  as  "  Gothic  Hall."  Here 
young  Peed  attended  school  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  attaining  a  good  practical  education.  In  1844,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser,  as  an  office 
boy.  This  paper  was  started  in  January  of  that  year  to  ad- 
vocate the  election  of  Henry  Clay  as  President.  In  this  it 
did  good  service.  In  this  office  young  Peed  passed  through 
all  the  stages  of  office-work— as  compositor,  pressman,  fore- 
man of  job  office,  police  and  city  reporter,  and  then  in 
charge  of  the  office  as  cashier  and  book-keeper. 


His  connection  with  the  Advertiser  continued  tiU  1851, 
when  its  senior  proprietor  and  editor,  H.  A.  Lees,  died.  Close 
application  and  undeviatiug  attention  to  his  business  having 
impaired  Mr.  Peed's  health,  he  severed  his  connection  with 
that  journal.  During  his  engagement  with  it,  he  success- 
fully effected  a  plan  to  send  boys  to  the  ferries  for  the  sale  of 
newspapers.  He  was  the  originator  of  this  plan.  He  also 
was  the  first  person  who  introduced  and  operated  a  Card 
Pivss  on  Long  Island.  He  purchased  a  "  Yankee "  Press, 
with  a  platen  6x8,  from  the  inventor  of  the  Gordon  Pi-ess. 
This  purchase  was  made  for  doing  the  small  work  of  the 
office,  all  of  which  had  previously  been  done  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Peed's  employers  having  refused  to  purchase  this  press, 
he  assumed  the  responsibility  and  purchased  it  with  his  own 
means,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  operate  it  on 
his  own  account,  after  regular  working  hours.  This  invcbt- 
ment  and  venture  proved  eminently  successful,  so  much  so, 
that  Mr.  Peed  has  always  deemed  it  the  starting  point  or 
entering  wedge  of  his  financial  life. 

On  leaving  the  office  of  the  Advertiser,  Mr.  Peed  entered 
into  the  real  estate  business,  as  a  partner  in  the  old  and 
well-known  firms  of  Stone  &  Sothen,  and  Bage  &  Sothen, 
where  he  continued  until  1855,  when  his  relations  with  them 
terminated,  and  the  firm  of  Peed  and  Cole,  real  estate  and 
general  auctioneers,  was  formed.  Mr.  Peed  continued  this 
business  relation  till  1873,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  he 
purchased  the  interest  of  W.  J.  Anderson  in  the  Pierrepont 
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House,  now,  in  every  sense,  a  first-class  hotel,  and  as  such, 
widely  and  favorably  known  to  the  public.  But,  when  Mr.' 
Feed's  connection  with  the  house  commenced,  it  was  very 
much  run  down.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  exe- 
cutive ability,  the  forecast,  energy,  and  popular  manner  of 
Mr.  Peed  began  to  effect  a  most  salutary  change  in  its  every 
department,  placing  it  on  a  remunerative  basis,  and  finally 
bringing  it  up  to  the  high  standard  we  have  described — the 
leading  hotel-  of  Brooklyn. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Peed  leased  the  Mansion  House,  in  Brooklyn, 
favorably  known  to  the  travelling  public,  which  he  is  con- 
ducting in  connection  with  Mr.  John  C.  Van  Cleaf,  the 
former  gentlemanly  clerk  of  the  Pierrepont  House. 

Mr.  Peed,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  business  career,  has 
been  guided  by  a  high  sense  of  honor,  by  a  business  sagacity 
which  has  given  him  a  very  high  rank  in  the  business  circles 
of  Brooklyn,  and  an  honorable  position  among  its  citizens. 

BATHS. 
To  Charles  H.  Shepaed,  M.  D.,  is  due  the  honor 
of  first  introducing  into  Brooklyn  the  Turkish   Bath, 
in   October,    1863.      The   first   month   only   50    baths 


were  given,  but  during  the  first  year  the  number 
reached  2,000,  and  the  fifth  year  it  had  grown  to 
15,000.  Dr.  Shepard  still  conducts  his  establishment 
at  81  and  83  Columbia  Heights,  where  the  several 
forms  of  Turkish,  Russian,  Roman  and  Electric  baths 
are  given,  including  massage,  according  to  the  most 
approved  and  enjoyable  methods. 

Turkish,  Russian  and  Electric  Baths,  est.  at 
34  Clinton  street,  April  IV,  1880.  A.  L.  Wood,  M.  D., 
the  projector,  designer  and  physician  of  the  institution, 
has  had  the  most  extended  and  extensive  experience  in 
the  administration  of  the  Turkish  Bath  of  any  man  in 
America.  In  the  year  1861,  he  was  connected  with  the 
first  Turkish  Bath  ever  built  in  this  country,  in  Boston. 
He  afterwards  visited  and  studied  the  best  establish- 
ments in  Europe;  erected  baths  in  Providence,  Mon- 
treal and  other  cities;  and,  in  1864,  built  the  first,  and 
for  four  years  the  only  Turkish  Bath  in  New  York 
city. 


THE    COUNTY    JAIL    IN    RAYMOND    STREET.* 

Addenda  to  Bench  and  Bar  of  Kings  County  (page  341). 


The  Jail  in  Raymond  street  having  been  repeatedly 
condemned  as  unsafe  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Super- 
visors were  urged  to  erect  a  new  one  in  its  place.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  August  22, 1877, 
a  resolution  was  passed  appropriating  $25,000  for  a 
site  for  the  Jail.  "With  the  money  so  appropriated 
they  purchased  from  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  the 
land  on  which  the  new  Jail  stands.  On  the  30th  of 
December,  1878,  the  County  Treasurer  was  authorized 
to  borrow  $245,000,  and  to  advertise  for  proposals. 
The  Committee  on  Jail,  consisting  of  A.  Gubner,  Peter 
Van  Cott,  James  Hyde,  Daniel  Ryan  and  Alexander 
Walker,  at  the  same  meeting,  reported  on  proposals 
for  finishing  one  wing  to  the  proposed  new  Jail  under 
the  plans  of  William  A.  Mundell,  architect;  the  mason 
and  plumbing  work  was  given  to  Freel  &  McNamee 
for  $200,000;  heating  to  W.  N.  Abbott,  for  $16,500; 
H.  L.  Wilson,  for  concrete  work,  $15,076.50,  and  the 
Yale  Lock  Company,  for  locks,  $7,125.  A  contract 
was  directed  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  these  bids. 


*  Condensed  from  article  on  Court-Houses  and  Jails  of  Kings  County, 
In  Advance  for  January,  1883,  by  Stephen  M.  Ostrander,  Esq. 


On  March  20,  1879,  the  County  Treasurer  was  directed 
to  issue  bonds  for  $245,000,  and  May  1,  1879,  the  same 
were  issued.  On  August  5,  1879,  the  Board  directed 
the  County  Treasurer  to  issue  bonds  to  raise  $17,000 
for  extra  plumbing.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1880,  an 
ofiicial  visit  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  almost  immediately  thereafter  the  prisoners  were 
transferred  from  the  old  Jail  and  the  new  one  was  oc- 
cupied. 

In  building  the  Jail  there  was  a  very  singular  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  architect  or  Supervisors. 
When  it  was  completed  there  was  no  front  door  to  the 
building,  and  afterward  a  resolution  was  passed  appro- 
priating out  of  the  unexpended  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  Jail  account  the  sum  of  $1,850  to  cut  out  and 
make  a  door  in  the  place  where  the  door  ought  to  have 
been. 

The  county  realized  $5,798.30  premiums  on  the 
bonds  issued  for  the  Jail.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
credit  of  the  county.  The  amount  unexpended  of  the 
appropriations  when  the  Jail  was  completed  was 
$405.18.  The  total  cost  of  the  Jail  was  as  follows 
(including  $25,000  for  land  purchase):    $320,393.12. 
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IN 


Brooklyn   and   Kings   County. 


DRY  GOODS. 

IT  is  now  difficult  to  trace  the  early  history  of  the 
older  lines  of  the  retail  dry  goods  trade  in  this 
city,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  loss  of  re- 
liable information  concerning  them.  The  first 
Brooklyn  directory  published  in  1 796,  gives  the  names  of 
Clows  and  Rhodes  and  Joseph  Fox  as  "  storekeepers  " 
in  the  "  Main  Road ; "  Jacob  Eagles,  Joseph  Field, 
grocers,  Main  Road;  ICyd  <&  Jedlffe,  grocers,  corner  of 
Main  and  New  Ferry  Roads;  Gilbert  Van  Mater, 
grocer.  Old  Ferry  Dock.  In  1801,  Furman  <&  Sands 
advertised  their  "  store"  at  the  New  Ferry.  In  1806, 
Thomas  Langdon  was  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  and 
Menry  Hewlett  kept  a  stock  of  general  merchandise  near 
the  Old  Ferry. 

In  the  first  n\va:A)e,x  oi  \h.%  Long  Island  Star,  1809, 
Thomas  Morton  advertised  his  dry  goods  kept  in  the 
store  of  the  late  Mrs.  Brasher.  In  1810,  was  the  disso- 
lution of  the  firm  of  Rapalye  &  Mooney,  after  which 
Abraham  Rapalye  kept  the  stock  of  dry  goods  on  Old 
Ferry  Road,  and  Mary  Mooney  retained  the  "  millenary 
business,"  next  door. 

In  1811,  Abraham  ^ewse?i  had  his  dry  goods  store 
at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Front  streets.  Henry  Aid- 
worth  was  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Middagh  streets, 
from  1817  till  after  1820.  At  about  the  same  time,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Williams  and  Williams  <&  Nichols.  In  1823,  we 
find  Henry  Diheman  at  45  Fulton,  Hewlett  &  Allen,  46 
Fulton,  and  the  next  year,  E.  A.  Clowes,  also  Rushmore 
&  Snyder.  Dikeman  tfc  Covert  came  the  year  following. 
In  1825,  John  (b  George  Hall  Ave  mentioned  among  the 
merchants.  A  few  years  later  Robert  Pettit  and  F.  L. 
Rushmore,  were  retailers  of  dry  goods,  the  former  on 
Main  street,  the  latter  on  Fulton.  In  1828,  Elijah 
Lewis,  Sr.,  opened  a  store  on  Fulton,  between  High  and 
Nassau  streets,  which  was  then  thought  too  far  up  town, 
and  he  afterward  moved  down  to  the  corner  of  Sands 
street,  where  he  remained  many  years.  Cyrus  Rill, 
father  of  Chas.  E.  Bill,  began  business  in  1833,  on  the 
opposite   corner   of  Sands  and  Fulton,  where  he  was 


afterwards  succeeded  by  Henry  P.  Morgan.  Plant  <jk 
Co.'s  store  in  1839,  was  at  136  Fulton.  John  Sinclair 
was  located  at  the  corner  of  Middagh  and  Fulton,  and 
A.  Buckley,  between  Middagh  and  Henry.  The  first 
jobber  in  Brooklyn,  T.  M.  Hall,  had  a  store  between 
Sands  and  Prospect  streets,  afterwards  at  Orange  street, 
where  he  carried  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  vil- 
lage. Among  his  clerks  were  two  young  men,  Messrs. 
Journeay  and  Burnham.  Abram  Sutton's  store  was 
opposite  Henry  street,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Young 
<b  Underhill.  Wm.  Hinman  started  in  business  near 
Sands  street  in  1840.  Opposite  Cranberry  street  were 
Bennett  <b  Payne,  and  Merwin  tfc  Carpenter.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Stewart,  who  afterwards  went  into 
carpets,  now  HardenbergKs  establishment. 

All  of  these  firms  have  passed  away  with  the  changes 
of  time.  The  oldest  dry  goods  house  now  existing,  is 
that  of  A.  D.  Matthews,  which  was  started  in  1836,  at 
83  Main  street,  afterwards  removed  to  lower  Fulton, 
and  in  1873  to  their  present  location,  at  No.  398  Fulton. 
The  firm,  now  A.  D.  Matthews  &  Son,  employs  about 
ninety  persons,  and  its  annual  sales  amount  to  $200,000 
and  upwards.  Soon  after  Elijah  Lewis,  Jr.,  went  into 
business  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Sands  streets,  re- 
moving afterwards  to  273  Fulton.  Within  a  short  time 
after,  T.  A.  Newman  opened  a  store  on  Fulton,  which 
is  now  T.  A.  c6  L.  F.  Newman,  at  305  Fulton.  In 
1844,  Journeay  &  Burnham  who  had  been  clerks  with 
Hall,  opened  a  store  on  Atlantic  avenue,  and  in  1851, 
removed  to  their  present  location  at  No.  126.  They 
began  in  a  small  way,  with  one  salesman  and  one  boy, 
but  now  have  over  two  hundred  employees.  Thefr  trade 
has  always  been  confined  to  dry  goods  alone. 

Osborn  Horton  commenced  trade  about  the  same 
time  as  E.  Lewis,  Sr.,  and  was  afterwards  succeeded  by 
his  son,  T.  K.  Horton,  on  Fulton  street,  below  Orange. 
Burned  out  in  the  great  fire,  he  removed  to  the  block 
above.  He  built  one  of  the  four-story  brown-stone  front 
stores,  between  Johnson  and  Tillary,  and,  a  number  of 
years  later,  removed  to  Fulton  street,  above  Smith. 
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quoted  at  208,   and  the  market  declining,   it  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

Messrs.  Wechsler  &  Abraham  are  justly  ranked  among  the 
few  successful  merchants  of  the  country.  Honorable  and  fair 
in  all  their  dealings  with  the  public,  their  past  is  a  guarantee 
of  increased  prosperity  in  the  future. 


WECHSLER   &   ABRAHAM'S   NEW  STORES. 

In  these  days  of  intense  rivalry  and  sharp  competition,  a 
successful  merchant  must  be  made  of  good  stuff.  This  ap- 
plies with  particular  force  to  a  firm  carrying  on  its  business  in 
a  large  and  prosperous  city,  where  rivals  are  those  with  the 
acutest  brains  and  largest  experience. 

Messrs. Wechsler  &  Abraham,  Nos.  397-299  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  the  leading  and  most  successful  dry 
goods  merchants  in  our  city.  They  began  their  business 
here  in  1865,  in  their  present  location,  leasing  additional 
room  from  time  to  time,  until  they  now  occupy  from  Fulton, 
through  to  Washington  street,  covering  an  area  of  30,000 
square  feet.  Their  new  building,  Nos.  433  to  432  Fulton  street, 
into  which  they  will  soon  remove,  will  have  145,000  square 
feet  of  flooring,  over  three  acres,  and  with  one  exception,  will 
be  the  largest  retail  exclusively  dry  goods  establishment  in 
the  U.  S.  It  will  be  fitted  in  the  most  artistic  manner  which 
modern  skill  and  taste  can  suggest.  It  will  have  two  passen- 
ger elevators,  and  the  grand  dome  will  be  superior  to  any- 
thing of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  dimensions  of  this  dry 
goods  palace  are  as  follows:  main  building,  123x300  feet,  and 
a  wing  running  to  Gallatin  Place;  six  floors,  each  35x100  feet; 
four  80-horse  power  engines,  placed  in  a  di  tached  engine- 
house,  will  supply  the  motive  power  for  the  elevators,  elec- 
tric lights,  machinery,  sewing  machines,  etc.  They  will  give 
active  employment  to  1,500  people. 

Messrs.  Wechsler  &  Abraham  have  great  faith  in  the  future 
of  Brooklyn,  and  in  this  confldence  are  ever  ready  to  invest 
capital  in  improvements,  and  additional  departments  to  their 
already  immense  stock.  Their  patrons  are  from  the  best  of  our 
county,  and  it  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city— an  inspection 
of  their  bewildering  assortment  of  a  fine  and  well- selected 
stock. 

Mr.  Wechsler  is  of  German  descent,  and  came  to  America 
in  1850,  and,  previous  to  starting  in  his  present  location  was 
a  merchant  on  Myrtle  avenue. 

Mr.  Abraham  is  a  native  of  New  York;  after  receiving  a 
good  business  education,  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  in 
New  York  city.  On  reaching  his  majority  he  started  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  although  his  first  venture  was  made  with  gold 


C.  M.  West,  351  Pulton  street.— In  1856,  G.  P.  Dickinson 
mtered  the  dry  goods  trade  at  351  Fulton,  opposite  Pierrepont 
itreet.  In  a  year  he  associated  C.  M.  West,  under  the  name 
>f  Dickinson  &  West,  which  business  relation  lasted  twenty- 
)ne  years.  Mr.  West  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  removed 
;o  251  Fulton.  The  house  has  a  trade  in  dry  goods  strictly, 
md  now  has  a  stock  of  about  $90,000,  employing  25  men. 


Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. — This  house  was  founded  in  1860, 
by  Mr.  Loeser  and  Mr.  Moritz  Dinkelspiel,  who  began  business 
in  a  small  way,  at  No.  277  Fulton  street,  opening  there  a  stock 
of  worsteds,  embroideries  and  trimmings.  In  1863,  Mr.  J.W. 
Jones  entered  the  firm,  and  a  branch  store  was  opened  at  No. 
737  Broadway,  New  York.  Three  years  after,  Mr.  Loeser  sold 
his  interest  in  the  latter,  and  purchased  the  shares  of  his 
partners  in  Brookljrn,  then  introducing  a  general  line  of  dry 
goods.  In  1870,  the  store  was  removed  to  its  present  location, 
and  Mr.  Louis  Liebmann  was  admitted  to  partnership;  the 
firm  w.as  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Her- 
mann Liebmann  and  Gustav  Loeser  in  1873  and  1875  respec- 
tively. The  house  now  ranks  among  the  foremost  in  the  city; 
its  business  has  grown  to  vast  proportions  in  response  to  the 
constant  efforts  of  the  firm  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public. 
A  very  heavy  stock  of  goods  is  carried,  while  the  annual  sales 
exceed  a  million  dollars,  giving  employment  to  700  per- 
sons. Mr.  Loeser's  portrait  and  biography  will  be  found  on 
page  1104. 

J.  O'Brien.— In  1863,  J.  O'Brien,  W.  A.  Papen,  and  Julius 
Meyer,  established  themselves  in  the  dry  goods  business  at 
151  Atlantic  avenue,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  OBrien  & 
Co.  In  1879,  the  junior  partners  retired,  and  J.  O'Brien  suc- 
ceeded. He  now  occupies  five  continuous  stores  which  are 
filled  with  an  extensive  line  of  goods,  including  everything 
that  people  wear,  besides  carpets  and  upholstering  goods. 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  $300,000  capital  employed,  and  his  yearly 
sales  foot  up  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million,  while  his 
employees  number  150. 

James  Thorburn.— Mr.  Thorburn  commenced  in  St.  Louis 
in  1863,  in  the  dry  goods  trade.  Ten  years  later  he  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  and  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Porter  &  Thor- 
burn, on  Fulton  street.  In  1880,  he  established  himself  alone 
at  419  Fulton  street.  His  stock  contains  only  dry  goods, 
with  silks  and  dress  goods  a  specialty.  Thirty  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  annual  sales  reach  $325,000. 

S.  B.  Jones,  309  Fulton  street,  established  1864,  now  em- 
ploys from  75  to  100  persons,  and  manufactures  to  the 
amount  of  |50,000  annually,  with  annual  sales  of  $350,000. 

S  Wechsler  &  BRO.-Samuel  and  Herman  Wechsler  en- 
tered the  mercantile  business  together  in  1868,  with  a  moder- 
ate capital.  After  occupying  several  different  locations  on 
Fulton  street,  they  are  now  at  293.  Their  stock  consists  of 
drv  Koods,  manufactured  dresses,  cloaks,  underwear,  etc., 
which  are  made  up  for  the  firm,  under  its  immediate  direc- 
tion The  capital  employed  in  business  is  $300,000,  and  some 
75  persons  are  retained  in  the  house,  besides  the  services  of 
300  sewing  women  outside, 
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Among  the  other  prominent  firms  in  the  dry  goods 
line  are: 

H.  Batterman 641  Broadway. 

K   G.  Collins 200  De  Kalb  ave. 

Jeremiah  "Walsh 471  Manhattan  ave. 

H.  G.  Walters 161  Atlantic  ave. 

Established  1873. 
T.  A.  &  P.  L.  Newman ...   305  Fulton  st. 

James  Haslehurst 689  St.  Mark's  Place. 

A.  M.  Jackson New  Lots. 

A.  C.  Keister , .  Atlantic  ave.,  E.  N.  Y. 

Edward  Milner 208  Eodney  st. 

W.  S.  Purdy 56  6th  st. 

D.  E.  Williams. . 267  Canal  st. 

J.  F.  White 127  Smith  st. 

J.  P.  Friedman New  Lots. 


On  October  17,  1864,  he  was  united  by  marriage  to  Miss  E. 
Matilda,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Eobert  Waters,  of  New 
Utrecht,  L.  I.  There  were  born  to  this  marriage  six  children 
— three  of  whom  are  now  living — the  eldest  a  son,  and  two 
daughters;  J.  E.,  the  sou;  daughters,  Jessie  M.  and  Mabel  M. 

In  1866,  he  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  engaged  in 
the  floral  business  adjoining  Greenwood  Cemetery,  his  pres- 
ent place  of  business.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  Mr. 
Weir  has  been  eminently  successful  as  a  florist.  The  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  who  annually  visit  that  beauti- 
ful "city  of  the  dead,"  Greenwood,  and  who  pass  Mr.  Weir's 
charming  conservatory,  redolent  with  the  perfumes  of  Ihe 
rarest  exotics  and  native  flowers,  find  this  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  Cemetery,  which  never  fails  to  elicit  the 
warmest  admiration.  From  this  conservatory,  also,  comes  a 
large  number  of  the  exquisite  wreaths  and  beautifully  wrought 
designs  which  are  used  on  funeral  occasions,  and  which 
embellish  many  of  the  tombs  in  the  great  Cemetery  near  by. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  Mr.  Weir's  conserva- 
tory one  can  not  fail  to  observe  the  artistic  skill  in  which 


JAMBS  WEIR'S    CONSERVATORIES   AND    GREEN-HOUSES. 


FLORISTS. 

James  Weir,  Jr.,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  conservatories  or  green-houses  that  adorn  the 
grounds  adjacent  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  was  born  in 
Eagland,  October  17,  1843.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Ann  Weir,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1844,  when 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  scarcely  one  year  old,  locating 
at  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.  His  father  and  younger  brothers  are 
florists  and  nurserymen,  possessing  a  practical,  thorough  and 
tasteful  knowledge  of  that  business.  Young  Weir  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  when  old  enough,  he  en- 
tered the  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute  of  that  city, 
where  he  acquired  a  good  and  useful  education. 

He  inherited  from  his  father  a  natural  love  of  the  delight- 
ful occupation  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  His  taste 
seemed  to  assimilate  him  with  the  work  of  cultivating 
flowers;  accordingly,  after  leaving  school  he  engaged  with 
his  father  and  bi'others  in  their  business,  where  he  continued 
until  the  year  1861,  when  he  began  business  for  himself. 


each  plant  is  so  placed  in  relation  to  another  as  to  produce 
the  most  exquisite  harmony  of  color  and  form,  enhanced 
by  the  fine  arrangement  of  the  grand  center,  composed  of 
rock  work.  Connected  with  his  conservatory  is  a  large 
florist's  establishment,  luxuriant  with  tastefully  arranged 
beds  of  blooming  plants  and  flowering  shrubs. 

In  politics  Mr.  Weir  has  always  been  a  democrat,  and  has 
generally  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  his  party. 
As  a  citizen,  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  for  the  possession  of 
those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  naturally  give  men 
an  elevated  position  in  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
In  recognition  of  these  qualities,  he  was  elected  a  ihember  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Brooklyn,  two  successive  terms, 
1880-1881  and  1883-1883.  In  1883,  he  was  honored  with  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  Board,  which  renders  him,  in 
absence  of  the  Mayor,  Acting  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Weir's  religious  sentiments  attach  him  to  the  Episco- 
pal church,  the  church  of  his  father,  under  whose  teach- 
ings he  came  from  his  childhood,  his  youth,  to  his  manhood, 
and  to  which  he  is  strongly  attached. 
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RICHARD   SHANNON'S   GREENHOUSES. 


Richard  Shannon,  Florist.— "We  present,  above,  a  view  of 
the  beautiful  greenhouses  of  Mr.  Shannon,  on  Fort  Hamilton 
avenue,  Flatbush,  opposite  the  eastern  entrance  to  Greenwood 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Shannon  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  1837. 
He  came  to  Boston  in  1856,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  flori- 
culture, and,  after  spending  six  months  as  assistant  gardener 
on  the  estate  of  the  late  Col.  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  he 
became  gardener  for  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  at 
Quincy.  He  remained  in  Mr.  Adams'  employ  till  that 
gentleman  sailed  for  England  as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Thence  he  removed  to  New- 
port, R.  I.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  for 
about  three  years,  when  he  came  to  New  York,  and  in  1863-'4 
made  Brooklyn  his  home,  at  first  dealing  in  flowers  and 
plants  at  Fulton  and  Washington  streets,  but  in  1865  removed 
to  Greene  avenue,  near  Franklin,  where  he  erected  a  small 
greenhouse,  leasing  at  the  same  time,  with  the  privilege  of 
purchase,  ten  city  lots  adjacent.  The  7th  and  the  north  part 
of  the  9th  Wards  (which  four  or  five  years  later  was  divided 
into  the  21st  and  28d  Wards)  had  just. begun  to  grow  at  this 
time,  and  they  have  continued  to  grow  ever  since.  New 
houses  were  constantly  going  up  and  requiring  the  laying 
out  of  gardens  and  grounds,  and  the  people  who  inhabited 
these  houses  were  enterprising  and  cultured  families,  to 
whom  a  good  florist  was  as  necessary  as  a  good  grocer.  Mr. 
Shannon  prospered;  the  single  greenhouse  multiplied  to  six, 
and  his  services  and  those  of  his  men  were  in  constant 
demand.  In  1878  he  determined  to  extend  his  business  by 
erecting  greenhouses  opposite  the  eastern  entrance  to  Green- 
wood, then  recently  opened.  He  secured  a  full  acre  of 
ground  and  has  erected  one  building  after  another  till  now 
he  has  more  than  10,000  square  feet  under  glass,  and  has  one 
of  the  most  complete  floral  establishments  in  the  vicinity  of 
Greenwood.  He  has  already  many  patrons  among  the  lot 
owners,  and  it  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
those  who  employ  him  once  are  very  sure  to  continue  to  be 
his  patrons.     His  collections  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  tropical 


plants,  both  at  Greenwood  and  at  his  Greene  avenue  houses, 
are  very  large  and  of  great  variety,  and  while  not  neglecting 
other  plants  and  flowers  he  has  given  special  attention  to  per- 
fecting his  collection  of  fine  roses  and  the  best  tropical  plants. 


The  grounds  of  the  well-known  florist,  James  Dean,  are 
situated  at  Third  ave.  and  Sixty-sixth  St.,  and  comprise 
nearly  three  acres.  In  front  is  Mr.  Dean's  handsome  resi- 
dence, and  at  the  rear  his  eight  large  greenhouses,  each  150 
feet  long,  with  boiler-house  and  all  necessary  appendages, 
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inoludiag  a  wind-mill  and  tower  for  raising  water.  At  the 
side  are  numberless  cold-frames,  handsome  flower-beds  and 
smooth  lawn.  The  green-houses  are  well  stocked  with  plants 
and  flowers  of  all  kinds,  but  Mr.  Dean's  specialty  is  roses,  of 
which  he  has  innumerable  varieties,  and  on  which  he  has 
taken  many  first  premiums  at  New  York  Exhibitions.  His 
roses  are  so  well  known  that  he  has  a  large  trade  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  now  employs  eight  men 
and  two  wagons  in  his  business,  which  he  commenced  in 
1865  on  a  small  scale.  Mr.  Dean  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Eebellion  in  the  73d  N.  Y.  Regt.,  under  General  Hooker,  and 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  with  small  means;  but,  by 
his  industry  and  application  to  business  he  has  built  up  and 
maintains  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 


Philip  Zeh  &  Son 5th  ave.  cor.,  23d  st. 

E.  Kasold Henry,  cor.  4th  place. 

Peter  Mallon 473  Fulton  st. 

Thomas  Poynter 668  Fulton  st. 

Florist.     Est.,  1864,  in  Brooklyn. 

E.  L.  Rhoades 374  Gates  ave. 

Mrs.  Carl  Schmidt 233  Clinton  st. 

R.  Shannon 343  Greene  ave. 

L.  Schmitz Flatbush. 

A.  Walton 505  Fulton  st. 

Frederick  Weir Bay  Ridge. 

J.  Condon 734  5th  ave.  and  218  25th  st. 

John  Stubbs 585  Fulton  st. 

August  Jahn 108  Broadway. 

Florist.     Est.  1873,  at  present  location. 


GROCERS,  AND  DEALERS  IN  TEAS,  COFFEES 
AND  SPICES. 

There  seems  to  be  now  no  means  of  ascertaining 
who  was  the  first  man  who  embarked  in  the  grocery 
trade  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  the  early  custom  for  Brook- 
lynites  to  lay  in  their  family  supplies  "  across  the 
water,"  as  New  York  was  familiarly  referred  to.  In 
1809,  John  G.  Middleton  kept  a  grocery  at  the 
junction  of  New  and  Old  Ferry  sts.,  and  it  is  presum- 
able that  he  was  thus  engaged  for  some  time  afterward. 
Isaac  Weeks  and  Teunis  Johnson  were  prominent 
Brooklyn  grocers  in  1812,  and  Jacob  Garrison  and  t/i 
<&  S.  Schenclc  in  1817.  In  the  last  mentioned  year, 
John  O.  Pray  opened  a  grocery  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Middagh  streets,  and  another  was  established  by 
Abraham  D.  Ostrander  near  the  Navy  Yard.  Wil- 
liam R.  Dean  was  added  to  the  list  of  those  engaged 
in  this  trade  in  1820,  and  was  still  keeping  a  grocery, 
at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Sands  streets,  in  1828.  A 
grocery  was  opened  by  Messrs.  Hides  &  Remsen  in 
1824,  and  another  the  following  year  by  Messrs.  Jones 
<&  Elbert.  In  1827,  the  latter  firm  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Elbert.  About  this  time  the  firm  of  Conklin 
&  Tuthill  was  well  known  and  it  gave  place  to  that  of 
Raynor  &  Conklin  in  1829.  In  connection  with  his 
old  "  stage  house,"  near  Fulton  Ferry,  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  John  Bedell  had  a  grocery.     On  the  cor- 


ner of  Fulton  street  and  a  narrow  lane,  now  called  Eliza- 
beth street,  a  site  which  was  cleared  by  a  fire  in  1814,  a 
temporary  structure  was  erected,  which  was  occupied 
as  a  grocery  until  about  1832,  when  it  gave  place  to 
the  brick  building,  since  known  as  Carll's  stables.  In 
the  lower  part  of  Fulton  street,  next  door  to  Downing's 
"  stage  and  livery  stable,"  was  the  liquor  and  grocery 
store  of  Old  Mr.  Evert  Rarkeloo,  which  was  also  the 
office  of  the  trustees  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  of  which 
body  Mr.  Barkeloo  was  clerk  during  a  portion  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  Upon  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  Rapelye  house  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Remsen,  the  latter  tore  it  down  and  used  a  portion  of 
the  stone  in  the  erection  upon  the  same  site  of  a  brick 
;and  stone  dwelling  and  store  where  he  dealt  in  gro- 
ceries and  other  domestic  merchandise.  The  site  of 
that  early  store  is  now  occupied  by  the  splendid  build- 
ing of  the  Long  Island  Safe  Deposit  Company.  On  the 
corner  of  Fulton  and  Hicks  sts.  was  once  the  grocery  of 
D.  Pell,  a  low,  one-story-and-a-half  building.  Passing 
up  Fulton  street,  beyond  the  old  Hicks  mansion,  another 
old-time  grocery  was  approached.  Here  Mrs.  Thomas 
kept  "  green  groceries,  candy  and  yeast,"  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  business  by  Mrs.  Flowers.  On  the 
easterly  corner  of  Fulton  street  and  Poplar  place  (then 
known  as  "  Buckbee's  Alley),  was  the  grocery  and 
general  store  of  Mr.  Buckbee.  Seventy  years,  or 
longer,  ago,  Adam  Lippincott,  and  later,  Jenkins  <k 
Lippincott  kept  a  grocery  on  Fulton  street,  between 
Prospect  and  Sands  streets. 

A  well-remembered  grocery  was  that  of  Peter  Coto- 
enhoven,  located  on  Fulton  street,  near  the  corner  of 
Cranberry,  and  kept  in  a  building  which  had  formerly 
been  occupied  as  a  paint-shop  by  old  Matthew  Hall. 
Two  doors  above  Sands  street,  on  the  easterly  side  of 
Fulton,  was  the  residence  and  grocery  store  of  High 
Sheriff  John  Bean,  father  of  Colonel  Joseph  Dean. 
Dean  was  a  prominent  politician  in  his  time  and  was 
appointed  sheriff  in  March,  1813.  "  Dean's  Corners," 
as  the  locality  was  generally  called,  was  a  great  rendez- 
vous for  business  and  political  gossip.  A  few  doors 
further  up  the  street  was  the  grocery  of  Isaac  Moser^ 
An  early  landmark  in  that  part  of  the  town  was  Van 
Winkle's  tavern  and  grocery  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
Main  and  Water  streets,  and  Peter  Snyder  kept  a  gro- 
cery on  the  south-east  corner  of  the  same  streets.  In 
1815  there  was  a  two-story  frame  grocery  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Front  and  Main  streets,  in  which  ex- 
Mayor  Edward  Copeland  is  said  to  have  commenced 
business,  and  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  same 
streets  there  was  another  grocery.  A  grocery  was 
opened  in  Williamsburgh  by  John  Skillman  in  1818. 
The  groceries  of  the  early  days  differed  materially  from 
those  of  the  present.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of 
the  earlier  ones  were  really  groceries,  pure  and  simple, 
the  demands  of  the  trade  of  that  period  necessitating 
the  keeping  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  and  varied  stock 
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of  general  merchandise,  and  the  stores  were  more  like 
the  groceries  in  small  towns  of  the  present  day  than 
the  large  groceries  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  Brooklyn, 
involving  the  investment  of  large  capital  and  the  carry- 
ing of  stocks  of  goods  which  in  some  cases  aggregate 
several-fold  the  combined  stock  of  the  groceries  above 
alluded  to.  Among  the  many  engaged  in  the  grocery 
trade  in  the  city  at  this  time,  either  as  wholesale  or 
retail  dealers  and  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following-named  individuals  and  firms  : 

Frederick  Allers 345  Court  st. 

J.  H.  AshchofE 33  Smith  st. 

Julius  Bauer Fulton  ave. 

Wm.  Busch New  Lots,  L.  I. 

B.  Bischoff 388  Court  st. 

J.  M.  Clapp 346  Atlantic  ave. 

Wm.  Smith  Carlisle 493  Fulton  st. 

Teas,  Coffees  and  General  Groceries;  est.,  1861,  by  him- 
self; capital  employed  about  |30,000;  number  of  em- 
ployees, 7;  amount  paid  annually  for  salaries,  |3,300; 
amount  of  sales  per  annum,  about  fl90,000. 

Campbell  &  Cleighton 549  Fulton  st. 

Robt  Carson 913  Fulton  &  381  5th  ave. 

Clapp  Bros , 979  Fulton  st. 

Alex  Carson 756  Myrtle  ave. 

Geo.  Cunniff 16  Clinton  st. 

E.  Carmundy 466  Bergen  st. 

Henry  Carson   1205  Fulton  St. 

C.  Dengel New  Lots. 

W.  A.  Forte Gravesend. 

WiUiam  Gray 150  St.  James  PI. 

Herman  Gunter 317  Court  st. 

Groceries;  est.  1881;  capital  employed,  about  $4,000; 
amount  paid  annually  for  salaries,  $1,000;  amount  of 
yearly  sales,  $25,000. 

Simon  Gunder V  Douglass  st. 

John  Gercken Bath. 

August  Graw Flatlands. 

Abijah  Haviland 118  Bridge  st. 

Gilbert  Hicks Flatbush. 

W.  H.  Harrison 585  Washington  ave. 

Robert  W.  Hawkins 1291  Fulton  st. 

M.  Hanly 615  Myrtle  ave. 

William  Irvine  &  Co 583  Grand  &  515  Court  st. 

Groceries;  came  to  America  in  1869;  worked  as  a  clerk 
for  two  years,  then  formed  a  partnership  with  Wil- 
Uam  Johnston  &  Co.,  establishing  themselves  on  the  cor. 
of  Court  and  9th  sts.  In  1876,  the  firm  dissolved  and 
Mr.  Irvine  carried  on  the  business  alone  until  1880, 
when  his  brother  was  admitted  as  partner,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Wm.  Irvine  &  Co.,  and  a  branch  store 
opened  on  cor.  of  Grand  &  Humboldt  sts.  A  branch 
store  was  also  opened  at  83  Fulton  st.,  in  1883.  Capital 
employed,  $30,000. 

Alex  Irvine 515  Court  st. 

Oliver  &  James  Johnston.  .553  Fulton  st. 

William  Johnston 691  Fulton  st. 

Groceries;  established  in  New  York;  removing  to 
Brooklyn  in  1868;  has  8  employees,  paying  them  an- 
nually $4,000;  amount  of  yearly  sales,  $135,000, 


Geo.  Lockitt  &  Sons 


(  184  and  559  Fulton  St.,  607 
I  De  Kalb,  1 87  Myrtle,  and 
(  89  Atlantic  avenue. 
The  senior  member  established  his  first  store  in  1852  at 
187  Myrtle  ave.,  afterwards  another  at  91  Atlantic  ave., 
and  a  third  at  549  Fulton  street,  and  placed  the  three 
under  the  management  of  his  sons  Clement,  Alfred  and 
Theophilus  respectively,  while  he  attended  to  the  finan- 
cial duties. 

In  1868,  he  opened  the  store  corner  Fulton  and 
Orange;  and  admitted  his  sons  to  partnership  in  1870,  un- 
der the  present  firm  name.  In  1873,  the  store  on  DeKalb 
ave.  was  opened  ;  in  1876,  the  large  store  at  559  Fulton 
st.  was  occupied.  The  three  sons  are  members  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange.  The  business  of  the  firm 
amounts  to  about  $500,000  annually.  George  Lockitt 
died  in  1883. 

Daniel  Lamberson 287  Court  st. 

F.  Middendorf New  Lots. 

Henry  C.  Mangels 52  Union  st. 

Robert  McKane Gravesend. 

W.  C.  Reamer 368  Court  st. 

Stephen  Stevenson 110  Atlantic  ave. 

Groceries,  Wines,  Liquors,  etc.;  established  in  1861, 
by  H.  Scranton,  W.  H.  Otis,  and  S.  B.  Harriman,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Scranton  &  Co.;  capital  employed, 
$40,000;  number  of  employees,  10;  amount  paid  an- 
nually for  salaries,  $6,000;  amount  of  annual  sales, 
$150,000. 

Richard  Slater Fort  Hamilton. 

George  Self Bay  Ridge. 

E.  H.  Sayre 29  Peck  Slip,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  A.  White 622  Myrtle  ave. 

D.  J.  Dann 500  5th  ave. 

J.  J.  Hillis 544  5th  &  648  Myrtle  ave. 

Wm.  H.  Sanford 211  DeKalb  ave. 

James  Fletcher 254  Withers. 

Charles  A.  Thayer 206  Flatbush  ave.  and  451 

Bergen  street. 
Dealer  in  groceries,  fruits,  meats,  and  other  goods;  es- 
tablished his  business  in  1883,  and  has  a  large  store  one 
hundred  and  nine  feet  long,  extending  from  street  to 
street. 
The  following  mentioned  houses  may  be  regarded  as 
in  one  important  branch  of  the  grocery  trade,  as  they 
are  dealers  in  teas,  coffees  and  spices: 

John  Baldwin  &  Sons 292  and  372  Grand  st. 

JohnMcGahie 210   Myrtle   ave.    and   321 

Columbia  st. 

H.  Wischmann  &  Co 78  Fulton  st. 

William  ^Varing 74  Fulton  st. 


PRODUCE,    FLOUR    AND    FEED    DEALERS 
AND  WHOLESALE  GROCERS. 

It  must  be  seen  that  the  history  of  the  business  of 
handling  produce  in  Kings  county  must  be  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  coincident  with  that  of  the  grocery 
trade.  It  had  its  beginning  with  the  beginning  of 
civilization  in  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  and  assumed  tan- 
gible shape  long  since,  when  Brooklyn  was  but  a  mere 
village.    The  old    Brooklyn  markets    are  elsewhere 
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referred  to.  As  elsewhere,  produce  was  early  handled 
at  the  general  stores,  and  every  merchant  as  well  as 
every  grocer  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  commercial 
history  of  the  city  was  in  some  sense  a  produce  dealer. 
A  few  facts  of  interest  in  this  connection,  concerning 
several  dealers  in  produce,  flour,  feed  and  kindred 
merchandise  at  this  time,  are  given  below.  George  W. 
Mumhy,  wholesale  dealer  in  flour  and  grain,  140  Liv- 
ingston street,  began  business  in  1846  at  59  Fulton  St., 


business  in  Brooklyn,  at  103  Flatbush  ave.,  in  1865. 
John  H.  Fort  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Marsh,  "White 
&  Co.,  long  prominently  identified  with  the  grain  and 
milling  interests  of  Brooklyn.  This  firm  began  busi- 
ness in  New  York  in  1868,  and  were  succeeded  by  two 
of  their  oldest  and  most  trusted  clerks,  John  H.  Fort 
and  George  T.  Howler,  who  are  members  of  the  firm 
as  present  organized  and  which  retains  the  old  style  of 
Marsh,  White  <&  Co.,  its  business  being  located  at  the 
foot  of  North  Fifth   St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  to  which 


JOHNSTON   BROTHERS,    553   and   555  Fulton    Street. 

as  a  retail  dealer  in  flour,  removing  to  his  present 
location  in  1876  and  increasing  his  trade  till  it  is 
now  very  extensive.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  man  to  tap  the  Brooklyn  city 
water  works.  May  24th,  1858.  Jacob  E.  Colyer,  46-50 
Flatbush  ave.,  dealer  in  flour,  feed,  hay,  etc.,  was  born 
in  Jerusalem,  L.  I.,  in  1839,  and  established  his  business 
in  Brooklyn  in  1859.  Henry  Glasser,  86  De  Bevoise 
St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  produce  commission  dealer,  is  well 
known  both  as  a  business  man  and  prominent  citizen, 
and  also  a  military  man,  having  served  as  colonel  and 


JOHNSTON   BROTHERS,  Court  Street,  cor.  Baltic  Street. 

place  it  was  removed  in  1875.  Henry  0.  Collard,  grain 
dealer,  116  President  st.,  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  from 
the  6th  Ward. 


JOHNSTON   BROTHERS,  Myrtle  Avenue,  cor.  Cumberland  Street. 

chief  of  artillerists  of  the  2d  Division,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y., 
under  Gen.  Dakin,  in  1876,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Board  of  Education,  1878-81.  His  business  was  es- 
tablished in  1861  at  the  foot  of  North  Second  street,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  its  present  locality.  William 
K.  Yoorhees,  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change and  of  the  Manhattan  Hay  and  Produce  Ex- 
change, and  dealer  in  flour  and  feed,  79  La  Fayette 
ave.,  w^s  bor^  in  Flatlands,  L.  L,  and  established  bis 


The  firm  of  Johnston  Brothers  was  formed  on  May  1, 1882, 
consisting  of  James  and  Oliver  Johnston,  each  of  whom  had 
been  in  the'  business  for  about  ten  years;  previous  to  that 
date  had  started  and  operated  stores  at  different  times  and 
places  throughout  Brooklyn.  Their  present  principal  store 
at  558  and  555  Pulton  street,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
city,  having  a  frontage  of  50  feet  on  Fulton  street,  50  feet  on 
De  Kalb  avenue,  and  100  feet  depth.    They  have  also  a  branch 


JOHNSTON   BROTHERS,  Fulton  Street,  cor.  Clermont  Avenue. 

store,  corner  Myrtle  avenue  and  Cumberland  street,  80x80; 
one  on  Fulton  street,  corner  Clermont  avenue,  40x90  feet; 
and  one  at  Gravesend,  L.  I.  In  these  stores  they  give  em- 
ployment to  about  30  men,  and  keep  16  horses  and  10  wagons. 
The  members  of  the  firm  were  born  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh, in  the  north  of  Ireland;  came  to  this  country  when 
about  16  years  old.  They  commenced  as  clerks  in  their  present 
business,  and  by  perseverance  and  close  attention,  they  were 
enabled  in  a  few  years  to  start  in  a  small  way  for  themselves, 
which  they  kept  steadily  increasing  until  they  united  and 
(ornaed  the  present  firm,  and  to-day  they  are  the  leading 
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cash  grocers  of  Brooklyn.  Theirs  is  strictly  a  cash  business, 
selling  no  goods  on  weekly  or  monthly  payments.  Having 
noticed  the  unfairness  of  making  a  customer  who  paid  his 
bills  pay  an  extra  profit  for  those  who  did  not,  they  deter- 
mined when  they  started  in  business  to  sell  goods  for  cash 
only,  to  treat  every  customer  alike,  rich  or  poor,  honest  or 
dishonest;  and  this  they  have  carried  out  to  the  letter  for  the 
past  twelve  years;  and  to  this,  more  than  anything  else,  they 
attribute  their  success.  At  the  time  they  commenced,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  after,  the  great  bulk  of  the  retail  grocery 
trade  was  done  by  a  system  of  books  or  monthly  accounts.  It 
was  also  about  that  time  that  the  evil  effects  of  extravagance 
cultivated  by  the  people  during  and  succeeding  the  war 
(when money  was  plenty)  began  to  be  felt;  money  was  getting 
scarcer,  business  quiet,  manufacturers  closing  down,  men 
who  had  been  considered  good  failing  in  business,  all  of 
which  worked  ruin  to  the  retailer  who  gave  credit,  having  to 
increase  his  profits  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  many  bad 
debts,  and  driving  his  trade  to  the  house  which,  by  selling  for 
cash,  could  always  afford  to  sell  goods  at  a  small  profit.  As 
a  consequence  the  business  done  by  each  of  the  present  firm 
of  Johnston  Brothers  increased,  whereas  a  great  number  of 
the  larger  and  older  firms  dwindled  out  of  business. 


Appended  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  various  in- 
dividuals and  firms  in  Brooklyn  connected  with  the 
flour  and  feed,  provision  and  general  produce  trade. 

Flour  and  Feed: 

E.  E.  Bunce 825  B'way&  1138  Myrtle  av 

R.  S.  Decker 521  Halsey  st. 

John  Gilbertson 9  Lafayette  ave. 

Ditmas  Jewell  &  Son Fulton,  cor.  B'way. 

S.  Hart Bergen,  n.  Carlton. 

Edward  Murphy 329  2d  st.,  E.  D. 

J.  H.  Mumby 100  Fulton  st. 

Bernard  McCaffrey . . ". 19  Tillary  st. 

Wm.  M.  Shipman 123  Myrtle  ave. 

Tonges,  Moller  &  Co 31  B'way. 

Thomas  Gallagher 362  K  2d  st. 

Ditmas  Jewell New  Lots.  • 

Provision  Dealers: 

Chas.  D.  Burrows,  Jr 192  Leonard  st. 

Carl  Sanford 466  Clermont  ave. 

J.  Schueltheis 16  Graham. 

"W.  H.  Sayre 65  Hicks  st. 

Produce: 

W.  L.  Watson 130  Lefferts  Place. 

Food  Products: 
The  manufacture  of  cocoa  was  first  begun  in  Brook- 
lyn, 1875,  by  (Beatson  J.)  Bell  tb  Co.,  at  839  Putnam 
avenue,  removing  successively,  as  the  demand  necessi- 
tated larger  accommodations  (1879)  to  Marcy,  then  to 
898  Gates  avenue;  finally  to  present  large  factory,  14 
Durham  Place,  E.  D.;  ofiice  109  Fulton  street,  N.  Y. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  this  preparation  is  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  prepared  for  use,  being  instantly  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water.  It  is  largely  recommended  by 
the  medical  profession,  and  has  received  the  medal  of 
superiority  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  for  the  past 
five  years. 


1,.,,  UJ 


JOHN   HARBISONS   GKOCERT. 

John  Harrison.— The  subject  of  this  sketch,  an  extensive 
wholesale  and  retail  grocer  of  Fulton  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  y.,  was  born  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1841.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  and  Margaret  Harrison  of  that  city. 
•  At  an  early  age  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  in  1855 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  attaining  a 
practical  business  education.  His  industrious  habits,  hon- 
esty and  probity,  paved  the  way  for  his  entrance  into  a  suc- 
cessful business,  which  he  began  in  1863.  The  business 
chosen  by  him  was  that  of  grocer,  and  a  general  dealer  in  all 
productions  connected  with  that  business.  He  has  now  been 
engaged  in  it  for  the  period  of  31  years,  and  ranks  among 
the  most  successful  and  prominent  business  men  of  Brooklyn. 

It  needs  but  a  few  moments  spent  in  inspecting  his  large 
establishment,  with  its  well  arranged  and  well  stocked  de- 
partments, to  convince  one  of  the  nature  and  iMrmanency  of 
his  success.    . 

In  politics  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  Democrat,  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party;  but  he  has  never  been  a  seeker  for  any  kind  of  official 
position,  preferring  success  in  business  to  short-lived  official 
success. 

In  the  year  1873,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth  A. 
Connoly;  seven  children  have  been  bom  to  this  marriage. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  with  his  acknowledged  capacity  for  business, 
and  his  facilities  for  conducting  it,  a  very  prosperous  and 
prominent  future  is  open  to  him. 

Next  to  air,  the  most  constant  and  imperative  demand  of 
the  human  animal  is  for  food.  Its  supply  costs  more  time 
and  labor  than  all  of  the  other  bodily  wants.  The  first  and 
in  many  cases  the  greatest  problem  in  a  military  campaign, 
is  how  to  feed  the  army.  A  great  city  is  in  many  respects 
like  a  great  army  in  camp.  Its  greatest  necessity  is  to  be 
provisioned.  What  the  quartermaster  does  for  the  army  the 
grocer  does  for  the  city  ;  he  obtains  and  distributes  the  ra- 
tions.   The  former  is  appointed,  but  the  latter  appoints  him- 
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A.  &   S.  HA VI LAND  &  CO.'S   STORES. 

self,  and  his  term  of  service  and  compensation  are  measured 
by  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  his  work.  The  health  of 
camp  and  city  depends  largely  upon  the  fitness  and  fairness 
of  those  men.  It  is  of  greater  importance  to  have  an  honest 
and  honorable  grocer  than  druggist,  for  everybody  buys  gro- 
ceries— only  the  sick,  the  unfortunate  and  the  ignorant  buy 
drugs.  Besides  ability  and  integrity,  the  successful  grocery- 
man  must  possess  a  peculiar  fitness  of  tact  and  disposition, 
and  a  body  and  brain  capable  of  enduring  extra  hard  work 
through  long,  continuous  hours,  from  early  dawn  to  late  bed- 
time. To  the  ranks  of  this  trade,  whose  sales  aggregate  a 
larger  sum  than  the  sales  of  any  other  one  or  two  legitimate 
honorable  callings,  many  able  men  and  much  capital  are 
attracted. 

The  firm  of  A.  &  S.  Haviland  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Grocers,  corner  Bridge  and  Prospect  streets,  is  composed 
of  three  brothers,  Abijah,  Solomon  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Solomon  entered  the  firm  in  1873,  and  when  the  New  York 
store  was  opened  he  took  charge  of  it,  and  has  ever  since  re- 

'  mained  at  its  head.  Benjamin  Franklin  became  a  partner  in 
1882,  and  has  charge  of  the  Bridge  street  store.  Abijah 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  and  indispensable  co- 
operation of  his  brothers  in  bringing  the  business  to  its 
present  prosperity.  Their  father,  David  Abijah  Haviland, 
was  a  native  of  Westchester  county,  brought  up  on  a  farm 
till  21  years  of  age,  when  he  came  to  New  York  city,  en- 
gaged in  carting  for  about  15  years,  when  he  returned 
to  his  native  county  and  settled  down  on  the  old  farm,  where 
he  died  in  1878.    Abijah,  the  founder  of  the  business  we  are 

"describing,  was  bom  in  Lawrence  street.  New  York  city, 
January  15,  1845.  After  considerable  experience  in  trade, 
he  started  for  himself  in  the  grocery  business  in  Myrtle 
avenue  in  1869.  About  six  naonths  later  he  took  Louis  A. 
White  in  partnership,  and  the  firm  of  Haviland  &  White 
opened  a  branch  store  in  Bridge  street  in  1871,  and  another  in 
New  York,  corner  of  1st  avenue  and  18th  street,  in  1875. 
This  firm  was  dissolved  in  December,  1883,  Mr.  White  retain- 
ing the  Myrtle  avenue  store,  and  Mr.  Haviland  the  New 
York  and  Bridge  street  stores.     The  building  and  lot  shown 


in  the  above  engraving  were  purchased  in  1880.  The  store  is 
four  stories  high,  each  fioor  being  in  constant  use  to  accom- 
modate the  heavy  supply  of  goods  always  in  stock. 

The  Haviland  Brothers  have  always  made  a  specialty  of 
the  flour  trade.  They  manufacture  the  "White  Eose"  pre- 
pared flour,  which  takes  the  lead  of  all  other  kinds  they  have 
ever  sold.  The  sales  of  "  Haviland's  Baking  Powder,"  manu- 
factured exclusively  by  this  firm,  demonstrate  its  superiority, 
when  brought  in  competition  with  any  and  all  other  brands 
in  market.  Mr.  Abijah  Haviland  owns  the  old  family  home- 
stead in  Harrison,  Westchester  county,  2i  miles  from  White 
Plains  depot,  and  4  miles  from  Rye  and  Portchester  depots. 
With  a  natural  love  for  fine  horses,  he  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion most  successfully  to  this  very  attractive  branch  of  stock 
raising.  Already,  over  twenty  splendid  representatives  of 
the  standard  Hambletonian  blood,  grace  his  fields  and  stables. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  famous. 
The  oldest  is  Boss  H.,  7  years  old,  June  29,  1884;  has  a  record 
in  6-year-old  class  of  2:31J,  at  the  May  meeting,  1883,  Belmont 
Park.  Philadelphia.  He  was  timed  May  4, 1884,  on  Fleetwood 
Track,  making  his  mile  in  2:27i,  last  quarter  in  36  seconds. 
Comment  on  such  performances  is  unnecessary.  Daisy  Dell, 
bay  mare,  15f  hands  high,  4  years  old,  June  25,  1884;  she  is 
elegant  and  stylish,  pure  gaited,  has  never  been  handled  for 
speed,  but  can  show  a  2:50  gait — a  most  promising  animal. 
Lady  Venture,  black  filly,  3  years  old.  May  7, 1884;  15}  hands 
high,  powerfully  built,  with  every  indication  of  speed  in  due 
season.  Governor,  bay  gelding,  4  years  old,  April  25,  1884; 
15  hands  3J  inches  high,  own  brother  to  Lady  Venture,  a 
promising  colt.  Maud  H.,  dark  brown  filly,  2  years  old, 
April  6,  1884;  own  sister  to  Lady  Venture,  good  size,  and  very 
flattering  in  appearance.  Garfleld,  bay  gelding,  3  years  old. 
May  4,  1884;  15  hands  3^  inches  high,  not  broken,  but  has  in- 
dications of  fine  promise.  Dutchess  Queen,  light  bay  filly,  2 
years  old,  June  2,  1884;  has  all  the  characteristic  appearances 
of  the  noted  Hambletonian  blood.  Volunteer  Blackwood, 
bay  stallion,  3  years  old,  June  29,  1884;  a  little  over  16  hands 
high,  weighs  1,135  pounds,  Hambletonian  with  thoroughbred 
crosses,  unequaled  in  proportions  "■  and  movement.  Paul 
Jones  (foal),  foaled  March  19,  1884.  Besides  the  nine  horses 
included  in  this  brief  mention,  Mr.  Haviland  has  nine  others 
of  the  same  Hambletonian  blood,  all  well  bred  and  possess- 
ing the  fine  points  so  much  admired  and  valued  by  horsemen. 
Here,  among  his  horses  on  the  old  farm,  and  surrounded  by 
the  many  familiar  scenes  and  associations  of  childhood,  be 
finds  that  rest  and  relaxation  from  business,  which  richly  re- 
pays his  many  years  of  unwearied  devotion  and  care.  Mr. 
Haviland  was  married  June  21,  1876,  to  Mary  P.  Nelson,  of 
Brooklyn. 


BUTCHERS    AND    MEAT    AND    FISH 
MERCHANTS. 

Butchers  have  long  been  numerous  in  Brooklyn. 
The  old  market-house  near  Fulton  Ferry  was  their 
rendezvous  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  The 
following  names  of  early  butchers  are  given  byDeVoe; 
Paulus  Van  der  Beech,  lt)45;  Roelef  Jansen,  1654; 
William  Harck  and  Thomas  Willet,  1656;  James 
Harding,  1707;  Evardus  Brower,  1715;  Israel  and 
Timothy  Horsjield,  1720;  followed  by  the  sons  of  the 
former;  Samuel  Hopson,  1735;  John  and  Benjamin 
Carpenter,  1743;  Whitehead  Cornell,  and  his  sons 
John,  William,  Whitehead,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin,  and 
the  brothers  Suydam,  1756;  Thom,as  Everitt,  and  his 
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sons    William,  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Richard  and  Mat- 
thias Gleaves,  1156;  John  Doughty,  and  his  son,  John, 
Jr.  1760;   George  Powers  and  Jonathan  Post,   1'774; 
John  Garrison,  and   his   sons,  JbAw   F.,   Jacob,  and 
Thomas  and  Gersham  Ludlow,  1780;  Burdet  Striker, 
and  his  sons,  1790;  and  later  JLJieZ  T««ms,  and  his  sons, 
David  Seaman,  Jacob  Patchen,  Ralph  Patchen,  Jesse 
Coope,  Israel  Reynolds,  John  Raynor,  William  Foster, 
Michael  Trappel,  and  many  others.     On  the  south  side 
of  the  street,  a  little  up  from  the  market-place,  lived 
John  Simonson,  a  well-known  butcher.     At  the  foot 
of  Main  street  another  market  was  established,  having 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  one  above  referred  to  as 
Titus'  Market,   from  the  fact  that  Abiel  Titus  kept 
a  butcher's  stand  there.     More  than  three-quarters  of 
a  century  has  wrought  great  changes  in  this  as  in  other 
interests.     The  number  of  butchers' now  required  to 
supply  the  trade  of  Brooklyn  is  very  large,  and  their 
shops  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  block.     But  at  this 
time  butchers  are  not  simply  butchers,  but  dealers  in 
fish  and  oysters,  as  well  as  in  meat;  some  of  them  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  and  combining  with  these  other 
kindred  branches  of  trade.     One  of  the  oldest  meat 
markets  of  Brooklyn  at  this  time,  is  that  of  James 

Van  Dine,  140  Elliot  place,  who  is  the  successor  to  a 
business  established  in  1828  at  the  old  James  Street 
Market.  Among  the  many  butchers  and  dealers  in 
meat,  fish  and  oysters,  in  Brooklyn  at  this  time,  are 

the  following: 

P.  W.  Blattmacher 389  Flatbush  ave. 

Henry  Cook Flatbush. 

E   R    Coker     635  Fulton  st. 

Crummey  &  Son '.'.'. lU  Fulton  &  9  Henry  st. 

W.  R.  Coker 272  Flatbush  ave. 

John  C.  De  Frain 85  Atlantic  ave. 

AErzman Flatbush. 

P.  Fisher New  Lots. 

John  Fallon 672  Atlantic  ave. 

George  F.  Gildersleeve . .  .  .932  Fulton  st. 

John  Hanley 70  Atlantic  ave. 

John  Hughes 329  Court  st. 

Edwin  Kershaw 640  Fulton  st. 

J.  A.  Ketchum 169  Lafayette  ave. 

C.  W.  Kirchner 51  Willoughby  place. 

John  Liddall 682  Bedford  ave. 

Anton  Mergel 421  Hudson  ave. 

Moses  May Johnson  ave.,  c.  White. 

M.Mullin8 620  Myrtle  ave. 

Amos  F.  Oswald 131  Pacific  st. 

George  Roth 71  Montague  st. 

A.  Stoothoff Adelphi  and  Lafayette. 

Theo.  Schloerb 91  Orange  st. 

Henry  S.  Styles 1207  Fulton. 

M.  Schauback 182  De  Kalb  ave. 

Samuel  J.  Styles 204  Reid  ave. 

Carl  Symonds 168  Fulton. 

Samuel  Valentine Gravesend. 


J.  "Van  Dyne Rear  141  K  Elliot  st. 

Thomas  Wynne 451  Court  st. 

John  W.  Young 333  Myrtle  ave. 

H.  Kern 274  Columbia. 

G.  W.  Morrison 633  Fulton. 

Charles  Lockitt 145  Clinton  ave. 

Pork  Packer;  established  in  Furman  street,  near  Fulton 
Ferry,  in  1843;  the  firm  then  being  Joseph  Lockitt,  Sr., 
and  John  Lockitt,  they  were  the  first  in  the  city  to  ex- 
port to  the  English  market  their  different  forms  of 
English  cut  bacon  and  hams. 
The  following-named  persons  may  be  referred  to  as 
among  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  fish: 

Frederick  Guttenberg 1001  &  1003  Fulton  st. 

Born  in  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  in  1851,  and  established 
himself  as  a  dealer  in  flsh  and  oysters  in  1871. 

John  W.  Campbell 320  South  Fifth  st. 

Established  his  business  at  17  Fulton  Market,  N.  Y.,  in 
1872. 

S.  S.  Clark 1075  Fulton  st. 

Geo.  A.  Chappell 108  St.  Mark's  ave. 

Julius  Dixon 957  B'way. 

James  Gildersleeve 428  Gold  st. 

Charles  A.  Lester 346  Court  st. 


MILK. 

Long  Island  is  noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  milk  it  produces,  and  from  the  first  growth  of 
Brooklyn  that  point  has  been  a  prominent  market  for 
it,  though  large  quantities  have  long  gone  to  New 
York.  But  other  large  quantities  have  been  brought 
to  Brooklyn  from  New  York,  which  have  been  received 
from  Long  Island  as  well  as  from  contiguous  portions 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  To  give  anything  like 
a  history  of  the  milk  traffic  of  Brooklyn  would  be 
impossible  from  the  very  nature  of  the  trade.  Promi- 
nent among  the  milk  dealers  of  the  city  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following: 
C.  H.  C.  &  J.  E.  Beakes. .  .181  Atlantic  avenue. 

J.  W.  Gildersleeve 235  Atlantic  avenue. 

R.  F.'  Stevens 338  Adams  street. 

S.  G.  Smith Market  street. 

F.  B.  Smith Market  street. 

R.  Vestalen 19*  Bergen. 

BAKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS. 

(See  also  pp.  770,  771.) 
In  1809  Isaac  Oshorn  had  a  bakery  in  Brooklyn,  the 
precise  location  of  which  is  now  unknown,  but  it  was, 
doubtless,  not  far  from  the  river.  How  long  he  con- 
tinued in  the  business  does  not  appear.  In  1824  and 
1825,  at  least  four  bakeries  existed  in  the  town.  They 
were  those  of  Walter  Mchols,  48  Fulton  street,  i.  K 
Brewster  S  Oo.,  Main  and  Fulton  streets,^.  Healy 
116  Fulton  street,  and  Oliver  T  &  Joseph  Hewlett,  46 
Fulton  street.  With  the  advancement  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  the  number  of  bakeries  mcreased. 
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E.  J.  Jennings. 


There  are  now  many  in  the  city,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  of 

H.  C.  Anderson 50  4th  avenue. 

C.  E.  Anderson 120  Lafayette  avenue. 

Henry  Brant 206  York  street. 

Rudolph  C.  Bacher 377  &  483  Manhattan  ave. 

Daniel  Canty 532  Grand  street. 

S.  W.  Day  &  Son 167  Fulton  street. 

A.  B.  Herseman  &  Co 292  Graham  avenue. 

'  545  Myrtle  avenue. 

73  Atlantic  avenue. 

288  Columbia  street. 

245  Smith  street. 

J.  T.  Jennings, 181  &  393  Grand  street. 

James  Kernan, 449  Fulton  street. 

F.  B.  Moore 348  Bridge  street. 

Adam  Ranch 51  Broadway. 

C.  A.  Schilling 80  Ewen  street. 

In  many  establishments  the  departments  of  bakery 
and  confectionery  are  combined,  and  besides  these  are 
numerous  confectioners  who  confine  their  manufacture 
to  candies  and  kindred  goods  alone.  It  wHl  be  obvi- 
ous that  no  complete  history  of  this  interest  can  be 
given.  Among  the  numerous  confectioners  of  the 
present  time  we  may  refer  to 

C.  Mollenhagen 197  Atlantic  avenue. 

George  F.  Riley 753  Fulton  street  and 

Flatbush  avenue. 

W.  H.  Weeks 78  4th  st.,  Brooklyn,  E. 

Henry  Wolfert  is  a  confectioner  at  New  Lots;  and 
Frank  C.  Swan,  of  Brooklyn,  is  proprietor  of  a  confec- 
tionery at  29  Cortlandt  street,  New  York. 
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DRUGGISTS. 

(See  also  pp.  751,  MO.) 
Among  the  first  druggists  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  was  Dr.  Osborn,  whose  "  apothe- 
cary's shop  "  was  bought  in  1811  by  Ithiel  Smead,  and 
continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Later  followed  Dr. 
J.  W.  Smith,  Edgar  W.  Stevens,  Sands  and  Jay,  and 
along  Fulton  street;  S.  P.  Leeds,  at  Hicks  street;  G.  J. 
Blagrove,  at  Main;  O.  Skerrit,  at  Johnson;  and  Geo. 
F.  Mountain,  at  Adams;  1825,  J.  V.  E.  Vanderhoef, 
95  Fulton  street.  In  1848,  Francis  M.  Bassett  estab- 
lished himself  at  Court  and  Atlantic,  succeeded  in  1881 
by  Luther  F.  Stevens;  the  same  year  Thos.  J.  France, 
now  of  614  Myrtle  avenue,  opened  a  drug  store.  In 
1854,  Geo.  S.  Phillips  hega,n  business  at  39  Fleet  place. 
Later  came  Ji  G.  Koehler,  now  on  Grand  street,  and 
on  Broadway;  J.  B.  Winter,  138  Franklin;  Thos. 
M.  Lahey,  146  Smith;  1857,  Herman  F.  Francke, 
Herman  A.  Miiller,  204  Columbia  street;  1859,  E.  A. 
Sayre,  461  Myrtle  avenue;  1865,  G.  W.  Kitchen,  349 
Fulton;  J.  R.  Grawford,  736  Bedford  avenue;  E.  Alt, 
New  Lots;  Andrews  <&  Manney,  302  Flatbush  avenue; 
Grenville  M.  Baker,  487  Manhattan  avenue;  Robert 
Black,  264  Bridge  street;  R.  E.  Burrows,  2d  Place; 


A.  B.    Ghadwick,   H.   A.   Dickinson,   84  Montague; 
W.  A.  Douglas,  423  Fulton;  Heydenreich  Bros.,  169 

Atlantic  avenue;  1862,  McDonald  tfc  Bro.,  120  Myrtle 
avenue;  A.  T.  Metcalfe,  298  5th  street,  E.  D.;  Louis 
E.  Mcot,  67  Union  (1871,  member  Board  of  Educa- 
cation,  ex-Pres.  and  Sec.  Kings  County  Board  of 
Pharmacy);  James  Quee,  256  Fulton;  1861,  Floyd  W. 
Rogers,  167  Atlantic  avenue;  1882,  Robert  Wendler, 
404  Atlantic  avenue;  Wheeler  <&  Bolton,  264  Fulton; 
J.  G.  TJhert,  Division  and  Lee  avenues. 

Wm.  J.  De  Forest 32  6th  ave. 

R.  J.  Dodge 58  Clark  st. 

Richard  Lauer 365  Pacific  st. 

B.  V.  B.  Livingston 231  Grand,  E.  D. 

L.  L.  Lazell  69  Livingston 

George  S.  Philligs 39  Fleet  place. 

Cyrus  Pyle 326  Fulton  st. 

Daniel  C.  Robbins 91  Fulton  st. 

A.  J.  Rozezlawski Gates,  n.  Classon  ave. 

The  whole  number  of  druggists  doing  business  in 
Kings  county  is  about  380,  and  the  aggregate  capital 
invested  is  $1,400,000. 


SILVER-PLATING. 

(See  also  p.  707.) 

Henbt  Schade  was  born  in  Germany,  and  came  to  New 

York  in  1848,  when  he  learned  the  trade  of  metal  spinner, 

and  went  in  the  silver-plating  business  for  himself  in  1873. 

In  1883,  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  purchased  the  land,  and  built 


HENRT   SCHADE'S    SILVER-PLATING   FACTORY. 

the  silver-plating  factory,  Nos.  56  and  58  Ainslie  street,  shown 
by  the  above  cut.  He  uses  a  steam-engine  of  35  horse  power, 
employs  25  hands,  mostly  skilled  workmen,  and  produces 
$50,000  worth  of  goods  annually.  His  business  is  prosperous 
and  increasing.  There  is  but  one  other  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  Brooklyn. 

FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 

(See  also  pp.  729,  733.) 

Among  the  many  furniture  dealers  and  upholsterers 
of  Brooklyn,  the  following-named  firms  and  individuals 
are  conspicuous: 

C.  H.  Baldwin 46  4th  st.,  E.  D. 

Brooklyn  Furniture  Co 559  Fulton  st. 

John  A.  Baldwin 46  4th  st. 

John  C.  Brown 300-302  Fulton  st. 

W.  A.  Davis Sands,  cor.  Fulton. 

Fingleton  Bros 611  De  Kalb  ave, 
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William  N.  Howe 148  4th  et. 

Albert  Korber 355  Adams  st. 

James  Loeder 971  Fulton  st. 

Lang  &  Nan 262  Fulton  st. 

C.  M.  Medicus 18  &  20  Throop  ave.,  and 

45-49  De  Kalb  ave. 

John  F.  Mason Myrtle  ave.  &  Bridge  st. 

J.  G.  Reither  &  Sons Fulton,  cor.  Navy  st. 

E.  H.  Storms 704  Fulton  st. 

P.  W.  Schmitz 264  Court  st. 

Jacob  Schneider 134  Metropolitan  ave. 

George  Wilson 42  Myrtle  ave. 

John  Wood 223  Fulton  st. 

Martin  Worn  &  Sons 103  Humboldt  st. 

Carman  Pearsall 337  Manhattan  ave. 

Arthur  Lott 1107  Pacific  st. 

Dealer  in  furniture;  began  business  in  1865. 

P.  B.  Jordan 155-157  Adelphi  st. 

Dealer  in  furniture,  drapery  and  upholstery;  has  been 
in  business  since  1878,  employs  a  capital  of  $8,000;  pays 
a  large  sum  annually  as  salaries  to  thirteen  employees; 
his  yearly  sales  averaging  $38,000. 
The  following  are  well-known  upholsterers: 

E.  Estberg 72  Hamburg  ave. 

Rohmann  &  Killemann 347  Adams  st.,  &  90  Bow- 
ery, N.  Y. 


COWPERTHWAIT   CO.'S   FDRNITUKE   WAREHOUSE. 

COWPBRTHWAIT  COMPANY.— One  of  the  landmarks  of  old 
New  York,  is  the  great  furniture  house  of  the  Cowperthwaits 
of  Chatham  street.  The  establishment  of  the  Brooklyn  firm 
of  Cowperthwait  Company  bids  fair  to  mark  an  epoch  m  the 
history  of  the  sister  city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  John  K.  Cowperthwait,  a  sturdy  scion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker  stock,  established  the  New  York  house,  and 
controlled  its  destinies  from  1807  to  1838.  From  that  time 
until  1865   Samuel  N.  Cowperthwait,  the  son  of  the  founder 


of  the  concern,  stood  at  the  helm.  Eighteen  years  ago  the 
firm  became  M.  B.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Montgomery  B. 
taking  an  interest  with  his  brother.  In  1881,  Montgomery 
B.  Cowperthwait  and  Albert  Ammerman,  established  the 
Brooklyn  house.  Quaker  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  fair 
dealing,  have  made  the  name  of  the  Cowperthwaits  famous 
the  world  over  in  connection  with  the  furniture  trade.  This 
same  business  method,  allied  to  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  ac- 
cord with  our  own  age  of  progress  and  commercial  exten- 
sion, has  given  the  Brooklyn  house  of  Cowperthwait  Com- 
pany phenomenal  success  in  the  three  years  that  it  has  been 
in  existence,  and  given  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  a  highly 
prosperous  future.  Mr.  Ammerman  was  Auditor  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  for  two  years,  having  been  extensively  engaged 
previous  to  his  election,  in  the  lumber  trade  on  Gowanus 
canal.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  matched  team  of 
business  men  than  the  two  principal  members  of  this  pros- 
perous establishment,  about  which  so  many  traditions  of 
success  in  the  remote  past  cluster;  Mr.  M.  B.  Cowperthwait, 
with  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  his  specific  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  the  trade  in  which  his  family  have  been  en- 
gaged for  nearly  a  century;  Mr.  Ammerman  with  his  wide 
commercial  experience,  aptitude  for  the  management  of  a 
large  concern,  and  tried  executive  abilities.  The  present 
house  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  street  and  Gallatin 
place,  but  a  short  time  will  doubtless  see  the  present  site  ex- 
tended, and  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  as  Brook- 
lyn achieves  the  natural  development  we  may  expect  for  her 
as  the  next-door  neighbor  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  M.  B. 
Cowperthwait  made  a  good  business  move  in  bringing  the 
time-honored  name  of  his  house  across  the  East  river.  (For 
biography  and  portrait  of  Mr.  A.,  see  List  of  Portraits.) 


BABY  CARRIAGES  AND  TOYS. 

Jesse  A.  Crandall,  manufacturer  of  baby  carriages, 

children's   rocking-horses,   velocipedes,   etc.,  etc.,  has 

been  already  alluded  to  on  page  704  of  this  volume. 

We  present,  herewith,  a  view  of  his  well-known  estab- 


JESSE  A.    CRANDALL'S   MANUFACTORY. 
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lishment  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Pierrepont  streets. 
His  enterprising  devotion  to  the  interests  of  "  baby- 
dom  "  and  childhood,  has  well  earned  for  him  the 
cognomen  of  the  "The  Child's  Benefactor." 


CARPET  DEALERS. 

(See  also  p.  813.) 

One  of  the  oldest  carpet  houses  in  the  city  is  that  of 
Sardenbergh  <&  Co.,  which  was  founded  in  1839,  by 
Jonathan  and  Samuel  Stewart.  On  the  ruins  of  the 
great  fire  of  1837  they  built  the  present  store,  174 
Fulton  street,  especially  adapted  for  the  business. 
L,  V.  D.  Hardenbergh  afterwards  entered  their  em- 
ploy, and,  on  the  death  of  Jonathan  Stewart,  in  1871, 
the  firm  was  reorganized  as  Hardenbergh  &  Co.,  and, 
in  1878,  Mr.  Hardenbergh  acquired  entire  control.  The 
annual  sales  average  $150,000,  and  employment  is 
given  to  20  men  in  and  about  the  salesroom. 

S.  W.  Woolsey  opened  a  carpet  store  at  167  Grand 
street,  in  1852,  where  he  has  since  remained  ;  he  em- 
ploys 10  men,  and  his  annual  sales  average  about 
$75,000. 

Srainard  G.  Latimer,  est.  1854,  at  Grand  and 
Sixth  streets  ;  afterwards  removed  to  196  and  198 
Grand  street,  and  (1884)  to  Broadway  and  Sixth  street; 
annual  sales,  about  $150,000;  employs  20  men. 

Wm.  Berries  Sons,  est.  on  Fulton  street  about  1856 
by  Wm.  Berri,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  in  1874. 
In  1880,  they  built  four  stores  at  526-530  Fulton  street, 
which  the  occupy  for  their  large  business.  Wm.  Berri 
is  joint  editor,  with  W.  A.  Harris,  of  the  Carpet  Trade 
Review. 

Other  prominent  firms  are  :  W.  M.  Batterman,  1 
Cook  street;  Campbell  &  Josten,  est.  1882,  at  424  Ful- 
ton street ;  Carr  &  Murray,  63  Myrtle  avenue,  est. 
about  10  years  ;  Andrew  J.  Dexter,  322  Fulton  street, 
est.  1873  ;  A.  H.  King,  294  Fulton  street ;  Geo.  H. 
Titus,  607  Fulton  street ;  Willetts  Bros.,  201  Atlantic 
avenue. 


The  painting  and  paper-hanging  business  of  M.  Webster 
&  Son,  corner  Clinton  and  Degraw  streets,  represented  by 
the  accompanying  cut,  was  established  by  Webster  &  Haines 
in  1857.  Their  first  location  was  in  a  room,  6  by  40  feet,  on 
Degraw  street.  They  soon  found  the  place  too  small,  and 
moved  to  the  next  building  on  the  south.  In  1864,  they  had 
to  provide  still  more  room  to  keep  pace  with  their  work,  and 
built  the  block  clear  through  to  Clinton  street,  which  M. 
Webster  &  Son  now  own  and  occupy.  Mr.  Haines'  health 
becoming  poor,  he  left  the  firm  in  1867,  from  which  time  to 
1875,  Mr.  Webster  conducted  the  business.  At  the  latter 
time  mentioned,  he  took  his  son,  Fred,  into  the  partnership, 
which  stm  exists  as  M.  Webster  &  Son.  Their  painting  and 
paper-hanging  became  extensive,  and  frequently  sufifered 
while  waiting  for  other  repairs.  They  thought  it  desirable  to 
equip  themselves  with  help,  so  that  they  could  overhaul  a 
house  in  all  its  requirements,  aocol-dingly,  they  added  car- 
penters', plasterers'  and  masons'  jobbing  work  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  have  ever  since  been  prepared  to  repair  a  house 


M.    WEBSTEE   &   SON'S   WAKEEOOMS. 

from  basement  to  roof,  dotag  all  the  work,  from  the  roughest 
to  the  most  elaborate  artistic  finish,  inside  and  out.  In  this 
line  they  do  more  than  any  concern  in  Brooklyn.  By  a 
queer  circumstance,  another  branch  of  industry  was  de- 
veloped about  this  time  (1877).  A  lady  for  whom  they  were 
kalsomining  wished  them  to  clean  her  carpets  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  a  new  thing,  but  they  hired  a  colored  man  and 
did  it  by  the  hour.  She  was  so  well  pleased  that  she  told  her 
friends,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  they  had  still 
another  business  to  attend  to.  Becoming  too  large  to  do  by 
hand,  they  bought  out  a  patent  cleaning  apparatus,  and 
started  their  present  extensive  Open  Air  Cleaning  Works  at 
New  Utrecht.  Carpet  cleaning  had  been  done  generally,  up 
to  this  time,  in  buildings,  but  the  results  were  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  dust  settling  back  into  the  goods.  By  their  new 
process,  each  carpet  is  whipped  by  machinery  under  a  large 
roof;  the  sides  being  entirely  open,  the  dust  and  dirt  are  car- 
ried away  by  the  wind,  after  which  each  piece  is  swept  by 
hand.  From  a  business  of  6,000  yards  the  first  year,  the  in- 
crease reached  300,000  yards  in  1881.  All  this  is  done  for 
from  5  to  7  cents  per  yard. 

Attached  to  this  cleaning  establishment,  in  New  Utrecht, 
is  the  "Clinton  Eenovating  Co."  This  novel  institution 
takes  all  articles  of  house  furniture,  bedding,  mattresses, 
window  curtains,  any  and  everything  movable  that  ever  be- 
comes infested  with  moths  or  other  vermin,  and,  by  a  per- 
fectly harmless  process,  destroys  every  vestige  of  insect  life, 
and  completely  removes  all  accumulations  of  grease  or  filth, 
without  coloring  or  defacing  the  most  delicate  fabric  or 
finish.  The  ravages  of  moths,  so  destructive  to  carpets,  ai'e 
instantly  ai-rested,  at  the  small  cost  of  10  to  12  cents  per 
yard. 

To  do  all  this  work  in  New  Utrecht,  requires  a  steam 
engine  of  16-horse  power;  and,  from  a  working  force  of  only 
two  men,  with  which  they  commenced  business,  they  now 
employ  in  the  different  departments  fifty  men.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  varied  and  diverse  business  has  been  purely  a 
work  of  observation  and  enterprise,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  M.  Webster  &  Son  are  thriving  and  prosperous. 
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BOOT  AND   SHOE   MAKERS   AND   DEALERS. 
Joseph  Herbert  had  a  shoe  shop  on  Sands  street, 
between  Bridge  and  Main,  in  1809,  as  appears  from  a 
notice  in  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Long  Island  Star  for 
that  year.     Of   course  he  had  predecessors,  but  who 
they  were  and  where  their  shops  were  located  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.     About  the  same  time  W.  P.  and 
Abraham  Bennett  had  a  shoe  shop  in  Brooklyn,  in  the 
ownership  of  which  they  were,  not  long  afterward,  suc- 
ceeded by  Winant  P.  Bennett,  who  was  probably  the 
W.  P.  Bennett  above  referred  to.     In  1812  Losee   Van 
JVostrand  was  shoe-making  on  Old  Perry  street.     For 
some  time  previous  to  1815  Isaac  Van  Nostrand  had  a 
shoe  shop  far  down  what  is  now  Fulton  street,  near  the 
ferry.     It  used  to  be  his  custom  to  boast  that  he  could 
"  fit  a  man's  foot  but  not  his  eye."     Just  below  Poplar 
Place  was  once  the  shoe  shop  of  John  Bergen,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Abraham  Van  Nostrand.      A  man 
named  Richardson,  and  called  "Marvellous,"  "Marvel" 
and  "  Miraculous  "  Richardson,  was  a  well-known  shoe- 
maker, who  had  his  shop  near  the  corner  of  Fulton  and 
Middagh  streets.     In  connection  with  his  grocery  on 
Fulton    street,   near    Sands,   Ex-Sheriff    John    Dean 
had  an  extensive  shoe  shop.     In  181V  Henry  Dikeman 
advertised  that  he  was  able  to  supply  all  demands  for 
ladies'  and  children's  shoes.     While  it  is  likely  that  he 
made  shoes  for  men  as  well  as  for  women  and  children, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  the  first 
who  made  a  specialty  of  the  kinds  of  shoes  mentioned. 
Benjamin  Hulsard  was  making  boots  and   shoes  in 
Brooklyn  in  1819,  and  during  that  year  was  succeeded 
by  Uriah  Ryder.     Dikeman,  mentioned  above,  seems 
to  have  formed  a  partnership  with  a  man  named  Conant, 
as  the  firm  of    Dikeman  &   Conant,  boot   and   shoe 
makers,  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  in  1823.     J. 
Rikeman  was  in  the  businesss  in  1827  and  had  then 
been  thus  engaged  for  some  time.     J.  Valentine  had  a 
shoe  shop  on  James  street  in  1828  and  Edmund  Sutton 
a  similar  establishment  at  195  Fulton  street  in  1829. 
These  and  other  shoe-makers  were  well  known  in  Brook- 
lyn early  in  the  present  century.     To  complete  the  list 
down  to  the  present  time  would  be  impossible,  and  even 
if  it  were  not  it  would  be  unprofitable.    Gradually  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  by  machinery  was  m- 
troduced  till  factories  entirely  superseded  the  once  busy 
shops  in  which  numbers  of  "  jour."  shoe-makers  worked, 
turning  out  their  wares  by  hand.    This  change  was  not 
wrought  without  the  exhibition  of  much  of  that  bitter 
rivalry  wliich  has  ever  characterized  the  transition  from 
the  "hand"  to  the  "machine"  period  of  manufacture. 
The  introduction  of  machine-made  shoes  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment   of    retail    stores,  which    are   now   more 
numerous  than  were  ever  shoe  shops  within  the  same 
area.     Some  of  these  stores  are  large  and  elegant  and 
almost  any  of   the  more  important  of   them  contain 
stocks  of   boots   and  shoes  which   alone  would   have 
been  almost  sufiicient  to  supply  the  trade  of   Brook- 


lyn early  in  the  century.  Only  a  few  of  these  establish- 
ments can  be  mentioned.  That  of  Messrs.  Grossman  & 
Bergen  was  established  in  1859  by  J.  T.  Whitehouse, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  present  firm  in  1871.  Their 
store  is  located  at  599  Fulton  street.  The  business  of 
Joseph  J.  Byers  &  Co.,  at  110  Court  street,  was  estab- 
lished in  1879;  $20,000  capital  is  employed,  and  the  an- 
nual sales  amount  to  $57,000.  The  business  necessitates 
the  employment  of  ten  persons,  and  the  firm  pay  $4,000 
yearly  in  salaries.  Following  are  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  a  number  of  other  firms  or  individuuls 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade  : 

Brennan  &  Kelly 80  Grand  street. 

B.  L.  Cornell 463  Fulton  street. 

F.  W.  Deitz 24  Boerum 

Fred  J.  Finch 485  Fulton  street. 

H.  Holtz  &  Son 183  Montague. 

Harding  &  Co 317  Fulton  street. 

Christian  Hohn 737  Fulton  street. 

M.  J.  Kearney 547  Fulton  street. 

William  La  Sell 40  Schermerhorn. 

J.  Mundell  &  Sons 298  Fulton  street. 

L.  L.  Whitehouse 265  Fulton  street. 

Robert  C.  Westley 315  North  Second  street. 

F.  Edwards 166  Atlantic  avenue. 

James  L.  Smith 10th  street,  E.  D. 


Joseph  J.  Byeks,  dealer  in  fine  boots  and  shoes,  No.  110 
Court  street,  corner  of  State,  was  born  May  9tli,  1856,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  early  life  he  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  Browne's  Business  College.  For  a  time 
he  was  the  trusted  manager  of  an  old-established  shoe  house 
in  this  city,  and  May,  1879,  commenced  business  for  himself 
in  his  present  store.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  business  life, 
Mr.  Byers  was  fully  knpressed  with  the  low  ratio  of  success 
among  business  men,  and  decided  that  Wind  following  of  old 
methods  should,  in  his  case,  be  superseded  by  new  ways.  His 
success  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  His  fine  store, 
38x75  feet  in  dimensions,  speedily  grew  charming  and  attrac- 
tive, under  his  renovating  and  beautifying  system.  He  fitted 
it  up  spending  money  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  ornamented  it 
in  every  possible  way.  He  was  the  first  to  mtroduoe  ' '  open- 
ings "  into  this  trade.  On  these  occasions,  his  store  presents 
a  bewildering  array  of  ornamentation,  and  the  public  is  cor- 
dially welcomed,  while  he  dispenses  presents  to  his  customers 
in  a  liberal  spirit,  having  given  as  many  as  3,700  bouquets 
in  four  days.  On  another  occasion  he  had  a  children's  day, 
when  he  delighted  his  fair  little  visitors  by  giving 
them  1,000  plates  of  ice  cream.  In  1880  and  1881, 
he  gave  $1,500  worth  of  pictures,  besides  other  at- 
tractive presents  to  his  customers;  and,  in  1883,  spent 
$600  in  canary  birds  and  cages,  each  purchaser  to  a  certain 
amount  receivmg  one  of  these  musical  gifts.  Every  lady 
possessmg  a  scrap  album  should  remember  Mr.  Byers  as  to 
his  originality  this  advertising  method  is  due,  and  he  has 
given  out  over  one  and  a  half  miUions  of  these  cards  In  the 
soring  of  1883,  his  presentation  of  a  pot  of  pansies  to  every 
customer  resulted  in  the  distribution  of  3,000  pots  of  these 
flowers.  In  the  giving  of  realistic  views  inhis  show-wmdows, 
L  aeain  illustrated  the  advantage  of  native  origmahty 
AmoTother  representations  are  a  model  of  the  ill-fated 
Irctic  steamer  "Jeannette,"  tossing  m  the  ice;  a  mmiaturo 
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JOSEPH  J.    BTERS'   SHOE   STORE. 

mill  at  work,  a  faithful  portrayal  of  a  historic  old  mill  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  etc.  He  keeps  a  stock  on  hand  worth 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Many  of  his 
boots  and  shoes  are  fashioned  after  special  designs  of  his  son. 
He  keeps  ten  hands  constantly  employed,  and  his  messengers 
and  door-boys  are  neatly  uniformed.  His  sales  aggregate 
$60,000  annually,  and  he  has  an  extensive  out-of-town  patron- 
age. Though  yet  a  young  man,  Mr.  Byers  can  be  ranked  with 
successful  merchants  of  Brooklyn,  and  his  future  years 
promise  but  additional  prosperity. 


THE  RETAIL  HATTERS. 

(See  also  p.  743.) 
The  hat  trade  has  been  an  important  interest  in  this 
city  from  a  very  early  day.  While  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats  Brooklyn  ranks  first,  the  retail  trade  alone 
aggregates  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  in  capital,  and 
employs  several  hundred  men.  The  first  Brooklyn 
directory,  issued  in  1796,  names  three  hatters,  John 
Middagh  and  Nathaniel  Townsend,  in  "  Main  Road," 
and  Jeffrey  Tillotson  at  Old  Ferry  Dock;  a  good  pro- 
portion compared  with  the  other  lines  of  business,  being 
equal  in  number  to  the  grocers,  and  exceeding  that  of 
the  merchants.  In  1816,  Stephen  S.  Voris'  hat  store 
(formerly  John  Middagh's)  was  on  Fulton,  a  few  doors 
below  Henry  street.  In  1822,  Wm.  Voorhis  kept  a  hat 
store  on  Fulton  street,  opposite  Henry.  Bobert  W.  Peck 
established  himself  in  1829  at  84  Fulton,  removing  two 
years  later  to  110.  His  brother,  Jas.  W.  Peck,  succeeded 
in  1832,  and  is  still  hale  at  80  years  (1883),  the  oldest 
hatter  in  the  city.  In  1862,  the  firm  became  J.  W.  Peck 
&  Son,  in  1873,  W.  H.  Peck  &  Pro.,  and  since  1873 
Isaac  W.  Peck,  and  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  trade, 
and  its  members  have  all  been  practical  hatters.  The 
pext  was  Mr,  Campbell^  on  Fulton  street,  above  York- 


In  1832,  Gault,  Ballard  <6  Bigelow  commenced  busi- 
ness at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  High  streets;  the  firm 
afterwards  became  F.  H.  Bigdoio  &  Co.,  and  is  now 
Balch,  Price  <&  Co.  Their  first  store  was  burned  in  the 
great  fire  and  rebuilt.  In  1872,  they  removed  to  their 
present  location,  376  Fulton  street,  being  the  second 
house  in  age  in  the  trade.  John  Phillips  next  opened  a 
store  in  Atlantic  avenue,  about  1836.  Gaston  was  next 
in  order,  at  the  comer  of  Middagh  and  Fulton.  Bassler 
opened  in  1863,  at  340  Fulton;  was  succeeded  bv 
Attix  d>  Co.,  and,  in  1883,  by  Knox.  In  1864,  James 
Turnbull  opened  ar  store  at  39  Fulton,  then  removed 
to  the  basement  of  the  Union-Argus  building,  subse- 
quently returning  to  39  and  41  Fulton.  A.  C.  Jacobson 
began  in  1868,  at  the  corner  of  Tillary  and  Fulton, 
and  Furman  T.  Nutt  in  1870,  at  300  Fulton;  Heany 
Bros.,  in  1872,  moving  to  No.  79  in  1875.  The  follow- 
ing also  are  prominent  dealers: 

Thos.  F.  Brazell 116  Court. 

Wm.  Diehl 32  McKibbin  street. 

G.  A.  Price 376  Fulton. 

W.  H.  Slater 376  Fulton. 

H.  A.  Smith 151  4th  street,  E.  D. 


BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS  AND  BINDERS. 

(See  also  p.  738.) 

No  record  has  been  found  to  show  that  any  one  was 
prominently  engaged  in  the  book  trade  in  Brooklyn 
before  Thomas  Kirk,  who  had  a  book  store,  at  the 
printing  office  of  the  Long  Island  Star,  on  Main  street, 
next  door  to  Rapelye  and  Mooney's  dry-goods  store. 
During  the  time  the  paper  was  published  by  Mr.  Kirk, 
E.  Worthington,  Alden  Spooner  and  others,  there  was 
a  book  store  in  connection  with  the  establishment.  These 
gentlemen  at  different  times  published  such  books  as  a 
requisite  number  of  subscribers  could,  be  obtained  for, 
and,  as  appears  from  advertisements  in  the  Star,  made 
proposals  to  issue  numerous  books  and  pamphlets 
which  were  not  bespoken  in  numbers  sufficiently  large 
to  warrant  their  publication.  A  leading  bookseller, 
importer  and  publisher,  for  many  years  until  his  death, 
was  the  late  W.  W.  Swayne,  whose  business  is  con- 
tinued since  his  death.  Among  the  numerous  living 
booksellers  and  stationers  of  Brooklyn  are  the  follow- 
ing, whose  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
are  well  known  and  liberally  patronized  : 

David  S.  Holmes 89  4th,  E.  D. 

George  Gilluly 83  Franklin  ave. 

Henry  Thorpe 454  Sackett  st. 

Thomas  B.  Ventres 62  Court  st. 

Weedon's  Book  Exchange.  122  Myrtle  ave. 

Henry  E.  Sackmann 445  Van  Buren  St.,  E.  N. Y. 

Book-Binder.  Born  at  Altenlande,  Germany ;  learned 
trade  at  Hamburg  ;  came  to  America  in  1834 ;  lived  in 
Texas  a  number  of  years,  and,  in  1840,  settled  at  East 
New  York,  establishing  a  book-bindery  at  68  Vesey 
street,  New  York,  removing  from  there  to  39  a^d  41  (Cen- 
tre street,  present  location. 
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PRINTERS. 

(See,  also,  page  738). 

J.  J.  Black 612  Bushwick  ave. 

David  Cook 204  Bridge  at. 

C.  Collins  &  Co 106  Livingston  st. 

Geo.  J.  Collins 301  Throop  ave. 

H.  G.  Coyle 18  Lafayette  ave. 

Albert  Fries,  Jr 157  S.  1st  st. 

W.  P.  Griffith 365  Fulton  st. 

Wilber  S.  Hawkes 19  Court  st. 

M.  King 446  Grand  st. 

Charles  H.  Mcllvaine h.,  274  Hooper  st. 

Geo.  S.  Patton 80  Fulton  st. 

Henry  C.  Reimer 99  Broadway. 

W.  F.  Smith 282  Court  st. 

John  C.  Sullivan 302  Graham  ave. 

J.  Woehr,  Jr 60  Bergen  st. 

William  White 79  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

(See,  also,  page  816). 

H.  W.  Biffar    113  4th  st.,  E 

George  Forshew 245  Fulton  st. 

Henry  Holler 149  Ewen  st. 

J.  F.  Kopke 407  Fulton  st. 

William  S.   Pendleton 336  Fulton  st. 

Charles  S.  Rawson 255  Fulton  st. 

D.  H.  Smith 428  Fulton  st. 

Van  Doom 242  Fulton  st. 

Chas.  Weller 130  Broadway. 

William  Wendel 6  Nevins  st. 


D. 


MUSICIANS. 

Henry  E.  Brown 42  Fourth  ave. 

Charles  D.  Carter 197  Sixth  ave. 

A.  D.  Caswell 179  Montague  st. 

Lucian  Conterno 283  Ryerson  st. 

G.  A.  Connor 188  Pacific  st. 

H.  B.  Dodworth 47  Lafayette  place. 

Thomas  R.  Deverell 118  38th  st.,  S.  Bklyn. 


Thomas  R.  Deverell,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  son  of  a 
British  army  officer;  early  life  spent  amid  miUtary  associa- 
tions, and  his  musical  education  was  under  Mr.  Thos.  Crozier, 
one  of  seven  brothers,  who  were  all  band-masters.  Coming 
to  U.  S.  1853,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy,  at  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  and  became  one  of  the  band  in  the  old  "North  Caro- 
lina;" in  1854,  accompanied  the  flag-ship  Independence  on  a 
South  Pacific  cruise,  during  which  he  was  made  band-master. 
Leaving  the  service,  on  his  return  in  1857,  was  band-master 
for  16  months  of  the  3d  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.  (afterwards 
"79th  Highlanders");  at  the  West  Point  U.  S.  Mihtary 
Academy  (1858-'60),  he  gave  music  lessons  to  the  cadets, 
having  as  pupils  many  who  have  since  become  eminent  offi- 
cers. In  August,  1861,  was  one  of  the  band-leaders  of  the  63d 
N  Y  (Anderson  Zouaves)  Regiment;  became  leader  of  the 
8th  Regiment,  N.  J.  S.  N.  G.  band  in  1872;  serving  nearly 
three  vears  ■  was  band-master  of  the  13th  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.,  and 
of  9th  Regiment,  N.  J.  S.  N.  G.,  1876;  of  47th  Regiment, 
N  Y  S  N-  G.,  1879,  which  two  latter  positions  he  still  re- 


tains. Mr.  Deverell's  Band  (the  47th  Regiment)  is  well  known 
to,  and  appreciated  by,  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  from  their 
performances  on  many  public  occasions.  Mr.  Deverell 
(December  33,  1883)  was  appointed  Recruiting  Agent  for  the 
U.  S.  Army  Bands  by  Gen.  Sherman. 


Jno.  M.  Loretz,  Jr 207  Washington  ave. 

Raphael  Navarro 536  State  st. 

Martin  Papst 130  Livingston  st. 

E.  C.  Phelps   24  Greene  ave. 

A.  Noziglia 92  Orange  st. 

John  Schneider 74  Lee  ave. 

Mert  C.  Wiske 80  Taylor  st. 

J.  Vankeuren 74  Hooper  st. 

Carl  Wagner 229  10th  st. 

E.  J.  Fitzhugh 238  Lafayette  ave. 

F.  Fauciulli 350  Henry  st. 


DEALERS  IN   PIANOS. 

(See  also  p.  Sia.) 

George  Lyding 487  Broadway. 

W.  H.  McDonald 114  4th  st.,  E.  D. 

The  Arion  Piano  Warerooms,  138  Fourth  st.,  E.  D., 
was  established  by  Mi".  McDonald,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia. When  quite  young,  he  came  to  New  York,  and, 
for  more  than  30  years,  was  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn  ;  was 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  pianos  for  many  years,  formerly 
ia  New  York,  and  latterly  in  Brooklyn,  first  at  144,  then 
at  143  Fourth  st.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.;  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable literary  talent,  and  of  rare,  noble  principles. 
He  died  in  July,  1883,  and  the  business  was  re-established 
by  his  widow  in  December,  1883,  at  144  Fourth  st.,  then 
moved  to  138  Fourth  st.,  where  she  now  remains. 


DEALERS  IN  MUSIC. 

Daniel  J.  Lent 333  Sackett  st. 

Frederick   Schneider 73  Lafayette  ave. 

H.  Depew  Tier 257  17th  st. 

CHINA,  GLASS  AND  CROCKERY. 

As  early  as  1810,  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  had  a  crockery 
store  on  Main  street.  J.  G.  Durell  &  J.  &  A.  Sutton 
is  the  long  and  somewhat  oddly  constructed  name  of  a 
firm  advertising  in  1823  a  china  and  glass  store  at 
82  Fulton  street.  The  next  year,  Henry  A.  Tallman 
kept  a  similar  establishment  at  8  New  Slip.  In  1829, 
Messrs.  Underhill  &  Doolittle  had  another,  at  109  Ful- 
ton street.  Among  the  leading  dealers  in  china  ware 
in  both  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  110  Clark  street, 
Chicago,  at  this  time,  are  Messrs.  Ovington  Brothers, 
246  and  248  Fulton  street.  They  were  estab.  here 
(1846)  at  85  Fulton  street,  were  burned  out  in  1883, 
have  rebuilt,  and  occupy  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  stores  in  Brooklyn,  and  are  emmently  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  city.  Another  dealer  well 
known  in  this  city,  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Jensen,  144  Greene 
avenue  Mr.  Francis  Thill,  16  Taylor  street,  and  T. 
Storm,  corner  of  North  11th  and  Second  streets,  are 
known  in  connection  with  the  glass  trade. 
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In  connection  with  the  crockery  trade  of  Brooklyn, 
we  may  also  mention  G.  G.  Leigh,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, located  here  1833;  was  an  early  abolition- 
ist, one  of  the  originators  of  the  Freedman's  Relief 
Association,  formed  in  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  and 
(under  special  autograph  passes  from  Pres.  Lincoln, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Gen.  Grant)  had  access  to 
every  portion  of  the  Union  lines,  in  the  work  of  for- 
warding the  interests  of  the  "  contrabands."  In  secur- 
ing funds  for  this  purpose,  he  visited  also  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  He  afterwards  effected 
the  establishment  of  the  Franco-American  telegraph 
system,  as  an  offset  to  the  Anglo-American  cable,  both 
ends  of  which  latter  were  virtually  under  British  con- 
trol,  which  would  be  detrimental  to  American  interests 
in  case  of  war  between  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain.  He 
is  an  ardent  temperance  advocate;  as  member  of  the 
N.  Y.  Legislature,  has  rendered  effective  service  in  the 
cause.  In  1880,  was  Pres.  oi  JV.  Y.  Gity  Temperance 
Alliance;  and,  in  1873,  org.  Kings  Go.  Prohibition 
Alliance.  Is  a  member  of  Old  BrooMynites,  and  is  a 
well-known  and  honored  citizen. 


PAINTERS,  PAPER-HANGERS  AND  INTERIOR 
DECORATORS. 

(See  also  p.  724.) 

No  record  of  any  painter  in  Brooklyn  earlier  than 
the  Aliens  is  to  be  found.  From  a  reference  to  the 
Long  Island  Star,  it  appears  that  Messrs.  J.  &  M. 
Allen  were  advertising  themselves  as  painters  in  1819. 
Matthew  James,  another  painter,  inserted  his  advertis- 
ing card  in  1823.  Near  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Cran- 
berry streets  was  once  the  paint  shop  of  old  Matthew 
Ball,  father  of  ex-Mayor  Hall,  who  was  known  in  the 
town  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  If  not  the  first 
painter  in  Brooklyn,  a  distinction  which  could  not  well 
be  claimed  for  him,  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  earliest 
who  became  prominent  both  as  a  painter  and  a  citizen. 
Inl825,  i?a«ic?PWcehadapaintshopat  20  Sands  street, 
and,  in  1828,  John  Dean  was  engaged  in  the  same  line 
at  145  Fulton  street.  A  year  later,  John  Miller  ad- 
vertised that  he  was  "  prepared  to  receive  orders  for 
all  kinds  of  painting,  at  the  corner  of  James  and  Main 
streets." 

These  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  best 
known  among  the  early  painters  of  Brooklyn.  Since 
their  day  the  demand  for  painters  has  increased  so 
greatly  that  it  is  probable  that  the  painters  of  Brook- 
lyn are  now  numbered  by  thousands.  Gradually  paint- 
ing has  been  combined  with  paper-hanging,  kalsomin- 
ing  and  other  branches  of  the  art  decorative  as  applied 
to  the  interiors  of  buildings.  As  the  city  has  advanced 
in  wealth  and  refinement,  a  demand  for  finer  and  more 
artistic  work  has  grown  up  until  at  this  time  the  man 
who  is  a  skilful  interior  decorator  is  an  artist  in  his 
way  of  no  mean  ability.     The  following  brief  notices  of 


some  of  the  well-known  painters,  paper-hangers  and  in- 
terior decorators  and  dealers  in  the  supplies  of  the 
craft  in  Brooklyn  at  this  time,  may  prove  not  uninterest- 
ing. Prominent  in  this  class  of  tradesmen  is  Mr. 
Willian^  Harkness,  of  690  Fulton  street,  of  whose 
career  a  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 
George  Elford,  painter,  decorator  and  paper-hanger, 
508  Fulton  street,  began  business  at  his  present  loca- 
tion in  1856.  In  1862,  his  son  became  his  partner  and 
the  house  became  known  as  that  of  George  Elford  & 
Son.  M.  Webster's  Son,  Degraw  street,  at  the  corner 
of  Clinton,  is  the  present  proprietor  of  the  business 
established  by  his  father,  M.  Webster,  in  1858,  and, 
besides  taking  rank  among  the  most  enterprising 
painters  and  decorators,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Open-Air  Garpet  Gleaning  Company.  The  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  William  H.    Wilkeyson,  211  Broadway, 

E.  D.,  dealer  in  paints  and  paper-hangings,  has  been  in 
existence  since  1858  also.  William  W.  Beaver, 
painter  and  paper-hanger,  19  Gates  avenue,  began  busi- 
ness in  1862,  and  is  well  known  in  band  and  military 
circles,  having  served  as  Drum-Major,  under  the 
militia  organization,  twelve  years,  and  three  years  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Volunteers.  Peter 
Bertsch,  painting,  japanning,  gilding,  carving,  engrav- 
ing, etc.,  374  Broadway,  E.  D.,  began  business  in  1863. 
George  B.  Elmore,  painter  and  decorator,  654  Fulton 
street,  began  business  in  1866,  at  314  Bridge  street. 
He  served  three  years,  during  the  late  war,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  61st  Regiment,  New  York  State  Volunteers, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  John  W. 
Howe,  painter  and  decorator,  98  Court  street,  came  to 
Brooklyn  September  1st,  1832,  learned  his  trade  in  New 
York,  and  established  his  business  in  Brooklyn  in  1876. 
B.  IT.  Newman,  painter,  paper-hanger  and  decorator, 
425  Gates  avenue,  began  business  in  1877  in  a  small 
building,  which  the  increase  in  his  trade  has  since  com- 
pelled him  to  enlarge.  James  S.  Schneider,  bll  Broad- 
way, E.  D.,  dealer  in  paints,  oils,  chemicals  and  dyes, 
was  a  sign-painter  previous  to  1869,  when  he  estab- 
lished his  present  business  at  the  location  named.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  names  and  addresses  of  others  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  industrial  art : 

J.  Avila 145  Fulton  street. 

F.  Aldridge 24  Myrtle  avenue. 

Chas.  H.  Berry 144  Broadway. 

W.  H.  Bushfield 21  Chauncy  street. 

W.  W.  Bearan 442  Clermont  avenue. 

Hugh  Carriok  &  Son 284  Division  avenue. 

E.  A.  Dubay 356  Fulton  street. 

W.  H.  Garrison 520  DeKalb  avenue. 

J.  A.  Greany 324  Albany  avenue. 

Geo.  Hudson 1  York  street. 

Geo.  W.  Hall 322  Bergen  street. 

John  McComb 85  Orange  street. 

John  McNeill 446  Fulton  street. 

Rockf eller  Bros 22  Broadway. 
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Anthony  Ris 333  Court  street. 

Joseph  E.  Tomes 572  Atlantic  avenue. 

Isaac  H.  "Williams 1250  Fulton  street. 

Loftus  Wright 216  S.  8th  street. 

Charles  L.  Zellensky 114  Livingston  street. 

Following  will  be  found  the  names  of  some  of  those 
who  deal  in  paints,  oils  and  general  painters'  supplies: 

William  C.  Carrick B'way,  cor.  11th  St.,  E.  D. 

G.  Doremus 449  Carleton  avenue. 

Cornelius  Jansen 127  Broadway. 

J.  &  W.  Mathison 107  &  109  N.  1st  street. 

D.  Maujer's  Nephews 147  Grand. 

S.  B.  Richardson 528  Fulton  street. 

L.  Richardson 281  Plymouth  street. 

William  Staats 57  Johnson  avenue. 

R.  Thurston's  Sons 77  Broadway. 

Hugh  Carrick 248  Hewes  street. 

I.  H.  Williams 1250  Fulton  st.  and  62  4th 

street,  E.  D. 


WlLUAM  Haekness.— Mr.  William  Harkness,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  is  known  as  one  of  Brooklyn's  prominent  busi- 
ness men  and  public-spirited  citizens.  Extensively  engaged, 
as  he  is,  in  the  business  of  house  decoration,  his  name  has 
become  a  synonym  for  trustworthiness,  while  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  he  takes  a  high  rank  among  the 
men  who  have  devoted  their  time,  their  labor  and  their  skill 
to  the  public  interest,  with  a  zeal  and  disinterestedness  wortliy 
of  all  praise. 

Mr.  Harkness  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  self-made 
man.  Without  inherited  capital  or  influence  to  start  in  busi- 
ness, he  now  occupies  a  f dltemost  place  in  his  own  department. 
Without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  in  his  youth, 
he  has  fought  his  way  to  usefulness  and  prominence  in  the 
community.  He  was  born  Nov.  1,  1840,  at  Smithborough, 
Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland,  of  that  mixed  Scotch  and  Irish 
stock,  whose  industry  and  frugality,  whose  grit  and  hard- 
headedness  have  redeemed  the  North  of  Ireland  from  poverty 
and  rendered  their  sons  successful  in  every  foreign  land  to 
which  they  have  emigrated.  Mr.  Harkness's  career  adds  one 
more  to  the  many  stories  told  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  in  America.  H6  was  brought,  by  his  father,  along  with 
one  brother  and  three  sisters,  to  this  country  when  he  was 
eight  years  of  age.  For  a  brief  interval  he  attended  Public 
School  No.  1,  but  his  father  dying,  in  1850,  stern  necessity 
ordered  that  the  boy  of  ten  should  leave  the  class-room  for  the 
work-shop  and  drop  the  pen  to  take  up  the  hammer.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  Aaron  A.  Degraw,  now  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  to  learn  the  trade  of  brass  moulding -and  fin- 
ishing. This  done,  he  went  to  hat  making,  in  Prentice's  hat 
factory.  We  next  find  him  back  with  his  old  employer,  Mr. 
Degraw,  in  his  establishment  on  WyckoflE  street.  Neither 
brass  moulding  nor  hat  finishing,  however,  was  altogether  to 
his  taste,  and  he  bound  himself  for  three  years  to  Wm.  Bon- 
ner, to  learn  the  work  of  house  painting;  and  afterwards,  for 
two  years,  to  William  Harvest,  to  acquire  the  art  of  frescoing. 
Thus,  before  he  had  reached  his  majority,  and  while  the 
average  boy  is  still  thinking  of  arithmetic  and  base-ball, 
young  Harkness  had  made  himself  proficient  in  these  distinct 
handicrafts,  at  anyone  of  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  earn 
a  good  living,  and  all  the  time  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
support  of  his  mother  and  sisters. 
While   his  general  intelligence  was    thus  sharpened    by 
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rubbing  against  the  world,  and  his  hand  and  eye  were  being 
trained  in  the  work-shop,  such  advantages  as  came  in  his  way 
for  a  more  literary  education  were  not  neglected.  Every 
evening  during  the  night-school  term  found  him  in  his  place, 
a  willing  and  a  diligent  pupil.  Such  were  the  only  facilities 
for  education  within  his  reach,  but  of  them  he  made  the 
most. 

On  reaching  his  majority  he  started  as  a  journeyman 
painter.  The  work  was  not  to  his  liking.  He  had  a  mind 
that  craved  for  the  direction  of  work — not  its  mere  execu- 
tion. He  felt  that  he  was  intended  for  something  higher  than 
to  continually  work  for  others,  and  was  determined  to  reach 
the  goal  of  his  ambition.  But  how?  Capital  he  had  none; 
and  without  capital  independent  work  was  impossible.  There 
was  but  one  alternative,  to  borrow  money  or  to  continue  as 
a  journeyman.  He  chose  the  former.  In  this  crisis  of  his 
life  he  appealed  to  his  old  employer,  Wm.  Harvest,  for  a  loan 
of  ten  dollars  to  start  in  business  for  himself.  The  appeal 
was  an  extraordinary  one,  but  Wm.  Harvest  was  not  the 
man  to  refuse  a  helping  hand  to  a  faithful  workman.  He 
loaned  the  money  and  the  journeyman  became  a  capitalist 
and  employer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Harkness 
cherishes  the  most  kindly  and  grateful  feelings  toward  his 
early  benefactor,  who  still  lives. 

Soon  Mr.  Harkness  was  in  a  position  to  purchase,  for  a  small 
sum,  the  stock  and  good  will  of  a  paint  store  at  the  corner  of 
Lafayette  avenue  and  Fulton  street ;  and  subsequently,  in 
1864,  he  bought  out  the  store  of  John  L.  Griffin,  at  No.  693 
Fulton  street— a  stand  which  he  has  since  occupied,  and 
where  he  has  eminently  prospered. 

In  public  life  Mr.  Harkness  is  chiefiy  known  through  his 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed to  that  body  by  Mayor  HoweU  in  1880,  and  has  since 
been  re-appointed  by  Mayor  Low.  Besides  taking  part  in  the 
usual  work  of  the  Board,  and  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  Public  School  No.  1,  Mr.  Hardness  has  held 
prominent  places  on  the  Evening  School  and  School  House 
Committees,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High  and 
Normal  Schools.     The  recollection  of  what  he  himself  owes 
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to  the  evening  schools  has  caused  him  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  night-school  work;  while  his  practical  knowledge  has  been 
of  no  small  value  to  the  Board  and  to  the  city  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  repairing  and  constructing  school-houses.  It  is, 
however,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High  and  Normal 
Schools  that  he  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered.  When 
Superintendent  Calvin  Patterson  outlined  in  his  Annual  Re- 
port for  1883  a  plan  for  a  Normal  School,  to  be  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  teachers,  Mr.  Harkness  saw  not 
merely  its  feasibility  but  its  desirability.  With  characteristic 
energy  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  securing  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Board  of  the  Superintendent's  plans,  and  in 
April,  1884,  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  At 
that  time  the  Board  passed  resolutions  adopting  the  Superin- 
tendent's plan,  and  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  High  and 
Normal  School  Committee  a  school-house  on  Berkeley  place  in 
which  to  organize  a  Normal  School.  At  the  present  writing  the 
school  yet  remains  to  be  organized;  but  when,  in  future  times, 
the  history  of  the  educational  system  of  Brooklyn  comes  to 
be  written,  the  historian  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  called 
upon  to  chronicle  a  more  far-reaching  movement  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
their  special  work  ;  and  with  it  will  always  be  associated  the 
name  of  William  Harkness. 


HARDWARE  DEALERS. 

(See,  also,  page  821). 
Among  the  earliest  in  this  line,  were:  -1809,  Joel 
Bunce,  cor.  old  Ferry  and  Front;  John  Moon,  nails, 
etc.;  1821,  John  C.  Thompson,  Pulton  street;  1823,  J. 
Martense,  46  Fulton  street.  Among  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  trade,  we  may  mention: 

S.  O.  Burnett , 288  Fulton  st. 

Hardware;  established  1831,  at  81  Fulton  street,  by  I.  C. 
Duryea,  who  removed  to  present  location  in  1846,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1847  by  Young  &  Palmer,  who  were  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Young  &  Burnett.  Mr.  Burnett  has 
carried  on  the  business  since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Young, 
in  1866. 

William  Marlow,  Jr 335  Manhattan  ave. 

Hardware  and  house  furnishing  goods;  established 
1856,  cor.  of  Franklin  street  and  Greenpoint  avenue,  by 
Bliss  &  Brown,  for  whom  Mr.  Marlow  acted  as  clerk 
until  1861,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  business,  removing 
to  his  present  location  in  1880. 


PLUMBERS. 

(See  also  p.  815). 

The  business  of  plumbing  and  steam  and  gas  fitting 
in  Brooklyn  has,  as  elsewhere,  been  one  of  gradual  and 
comparatively  late  development.  At  first  needed  re- 
pairs were  made  by  men  who  went  from  house  to  house 
for  that  purpose,  and  many  of  whom  were  employed 
regularly  as  tinsmiths  or  blacksmiths.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  gas,  water  and  other  modern  improvements, 
the  business  under  consideration  was  developed  as  a  ne- 
cessity. Some  of  the  mechanics  whose  attention  "had 
been  directed  to  this  much  needed  branch  of  industry 
opened  small  shops,  which  in  time  grew  to  be  large  es- 
tablishments with  extensive  salesrooms  and  ofiices  at- 
tached. Following  will  be  found  a  few  interesting 
items  concerning  some  gentlemen  well  known  in  connec- 


tion with  this  branch  of  business  at  the  present  time: 
The  business   of  Mr.  William  J'.  Roche,  plumber  and 
gas-fitter,  64  Henry  street,  was  established  at  99  Orange 
street   in  1866,  by   Gilmour   and  Roche,  and  was  re- 
moved to  65  Henry  street  in  1875,  whence  it  was  subse- 
quently removed  by  Mr.  Roche  to  his  present  address. 
The   business   of  Mr.  JBVederick  A.   Hutchinson,  334 
Myrtle  avenue,  a  prominent  plumber  and  dealer  in  gas 
fixtures,  was  established  by  the  father  of  the  present 
proprietor  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1855,  and  by  him  sub- 
sequently  removed  to   Brooklyn,   Mr.   Frederick    A. 
Hutchinson    succeeding    him    in    1877.     Mr.    R.   M. 
Moffat,  113  Fourth  street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  established 
himself  as   a   plumber  and  lead-burner  at  143  Fourth 
street  in  1872,  and  has   done   a  successful  business,  at 
this  time  occupying  the  position  of  Consulting  Plumber 
and   Inspector   of    Plumbing    in   the   Department   of 
Health.   James  Hueston,  a  form.er  Inspector  of  Plumb- 
ing for  the  Board  of  Health,  began  business  as  a  sanitary 
engineer  and  plumber,  at  6  Hoyt  street,  in  1875.   In  1880 
he  opened  a  manufactory  at  Platbush.     His  store  and 
ofiice  are  at  390  Cumberland  street.     The  business  of 
Mr.    G.  Alfred  Smith,  96  Cranberry  street,  plumber 
and  steam  and  gas  fitter,  was  established   at  11  High 
street,  in  1875,  by  Messrs.  Smith  d>  Heath,  who  were 
succeeded  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Wright,  and  they  in 
turn  by  Mr.  Smith.     Mr.  James  W.  Birhett,  president 
of  the  Plumbers'  Association  of  Brooklyn,  established 
his  business  at  83  Myrtle  avenue,  and  removed  thence 
to   his  present  location,    83   Myrtle  avenue,  doing  all 
general  plumbers'  work,   and  making   a  specialty  of 
steam  heating.     There  are  few  plumbers  in  the  Eastern 
District  who  enjoy  a  larger  patronage  than  Mr.  George 
W.  Coger,  of  whom  a  biographical  sketch  is  given  on 
the  opposite  page. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness have,  from  longer  or  shorter  association,  become 
familiar  to  the  residents  of  various  parts  of  the  city : 

James  Armstrong 348  Court  &  409  Myrtle  ave. 

Henry  Anderson 236  De  Kalb  avenue. 

Stephen  Alexander 489  Manhattan  avenue. 

Richard  J.  Burnett 122  10th  street,  E.  D. 

John  Buckbee 183  William  street,  N.   Y. 

James  W.  Birkett 169  C'mbia  &  68  Myrtle  ave. 

Piatt  S.-Conklin 594  Atlantic  avenue. 

Edward  Callahan 349  Smith  street. 

Edward  Carley 51  Greenpoint  avenue. 

Daniel  Corcoran 276  Court  street. 

Geo.  W.  Coger 104  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Jno.  J.  Dillon 541  Atlantic  avenue. 

Alexander  Davidson 383  Atlantic  avenue. 

A.  Elmendorf 475  Washington  avenue. 

P.  &  J.  Foley 11  Willoughby  avenue. 

Geo.  C.  Gunning 100  Orange  street. 

E.  Gateson  &  Son 125  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Geo.  Gilmore 89  Orange  street. 

Gannon  &  Hueston 4  Hoyt  street. 
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Gfroehrer  &  McCarty 492  Grand  street. 

John  Hasford ...  267  Monroe  street. 

H.  Hawkes 425  Flatbush  avenue. 

Henry  S.  Hartman 324  Court  street. 

Thomas  F.  Harrington. . .  .334  De  Kalb  avenue. 

Wm.  J.  Hosf ord  &  Co 460  Fulton  street. 

Robert  Hill 179  Chauncey  street. 

James  Harley 288  Flatbush  avenue. 

G.  S.  James 1088  Fulton  street. 

James  Keenan 948  Fulton  street. 

Samuel  R.  Kimball 619  De  Kalb  avenue. 

Wm.  McDonald 83  Cranberry  street. 

Alex.  McGarvey 140  Vanderbilt  avenue. 

Thomas  Munkenbeck 94  Hamilton  avenue. 

Jas.  F.  McNulty 81  Court  street. 

J.  T.  Matthews 288  Division  avenue. 

O'Keefe  &  McKenna 473  5th  avenue. 

Jas.  J.  Powers 99  Pineapple  street. 

Phil  Post,  Jr., 127  McDougall  street. 

John  Paterson 660  Fulton  street. 

H.  Reid 113  Flatbush  avenue. 

Thos.  Read 822  Fulton  street. 

John  H.  Read 156  Gates  avenue. 

B.  Reid Myrtle  avenue. 

Henry  L.  Stiles 973  Fulton  street. 


Benj.  Samuels 108  Atlantic  avenue. 

Toohill  Bros 37  Hamilton  avenue. 

Walker.  &  Woods 38  Myrtle  avenue. 

Henry  Williams   404  Broadway. 

J.  H.  Wamsley  564  Manhattan  avenue. 


George  W.  Coger,  plumber  and  steam  and  gas  fitter, 
No.  104  Broadway,  Williamsburgh,  was  born  in  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  September  10th,  1882.  His  parents  were  William  and 
Mary  (Jarves)  Coger,  his  father  having  been  a  pump  and 
block  maker. 

Mr.  Coger  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  began  a  six-years'  apprenticeship  to 
the  plumbing  trade,  four  years  of  which  he  served  with  John 
A.  Brush,  No.  83  Pike  Slip,  N.  Y.,  and  two  years  with  T.  & 
J.  Chardavoyne,  Cherry  street,  N.  Y.,  near  Catharine  street. 
After  he  completed  the  acquisition  of  his  trade,  he  went  to 
Chicago  and  worked  at  it  for  several  years,  latterly  as  super- 
intendent of  pumps  and  appliances  for  supplying  water  to 
the  engines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company. 

Returning  east,  in  the  fall  of  1859,  Mr.  Coger  bought  the 
branch  store  of  John  A.  Brush,  at  No.  11  Broadway,  WU- 
liamsburgh,  whence  he  removed  to  No.  20,  and  seventeen 
years  ago  to  No.  103,  and  thence,  in  1882,  to  his  present  loca- 
tion. His  business  has  been  very  prosperous,  and  at  this 
time  he  carries  a  large  stock  of  goods  in  his  line  and  gives 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  men.  He  has  done 
the  plumbing  and  other  work  in  his  line  in  the  Williams- 
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burgh  Savings  Bank,  the  Kings  County  Savings  Bank,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company's  building,  New  York, 
and  in  other  large  buildings.  For  several  years  he  did  most 
of  the  work  in  houses  erected  along  the  Hudson  River,  and 
at  this  time  he  does  much  out-of-town  work.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn;  a  member  and  Past  Master  of  Manual  Lodge,  No. 
636,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  a  member  of  DeWitt  Clinton  Commandery 
K.  T.  No.  37,  and  of  Progressive  Chapter  No.  198,  E.  A.  M. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Coger  married  Martha  A.  Hampson,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  has  borne  him  nine  children.  Their 
residence  is  at  103  Eutledge  street. 


LUMBER  DEALERS. 

(See,  also,  page  796). 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain 
who  was  the  first  lum^ber  merchant  in  Brooklyn,  as  some 
one  or  more  persons  must  have  manufactured  or  sold 


places,  and  as  the  building  up  of  the  city  has  progressed 
they  have  become  very  numerous.  As  representatives 
of  this  department  of  trade,  the  following  gentlemen 
and  firms  are  well  and  favorably  known,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  in  business  so  long  that  their  establish- 
ments rank  among  Brooklyn's  oldest  business  institu- 
tions : 

Alexander  &  Ellis Flushing  &  Wash'ton  aves. 

Sherlock  Austin Kent  avenue,  c.  Cross. 

Beers  &  Resseguie Flushing  ave.,  c.  Wash'ton. 

Charles  K.  Buckley 105  15th  st. 

Timber  Mills.    Est.  1868,  Prospect  and  Hamilton  aves. 
Annual  business  about  $3,000,000. 

H.  Deringer 134  Leonard  street. 

H.  E.  Fickett  &  Co 3d  street,  near  Third  ave. 

Aug.  I.  Frankenfeldt Van  Brunt  &  Elizabeth  sts. 


LOUIS   BOSSBRT'S    MANFFACTOET. 


lumber  of  some  sort,  from  the  beginning  of  all  improve- 
ment and  progress.  Regular  lumber-yards  were  estab- 
lished about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
before  that  period  and  after,  individuals  sold  lumber 
which  was  brought  in  by  boats  for  consumption  in  the 
growing  village.  In  ISIV  Richard  Stanton  &  Go.  had 
"  a  saw-pit  and  lumber  yard,"  with  "  a  store  of  nails 
and  groceries,  &c.,"  at  some  convenient  point  in  the 
place.  How  long  they  had  at  that  time  been  in  busi- 
ness is  unknown.  In  1818  Richard  Stanton  &  Co.  were 
succeeded  by  Moon  <b  Stanton.  In  1820  this  firm  was 
dissolved,  and  Richard  Stanton  and  John  Moon  each 
engaged  in  the  same  trade  for  himself,  the  latter  at  the 
corner  of  "Washington  and  "Water  streets.  In  1828  a 
lumber  yard  was  advertised  hj  T.  &  H.  Conkling,  the 
proprietors.  Others  whose  names  are  not  now  remem- 
bered engaged  in  the  business  a,t  different  times  and 


Hardy.  &  Voorhees ft.  IST.lst,  &  239  Mon'se  ave. 

O.  F.  "Hawley Kent  ave.,  c.  Rodney  st. 

Kenyon  &  Newton 528  Union  street. 

R.  "W.  Kenyon 309  Ist  street.  East. 

J.  S.  Loomis Nevins  &  Baltic. 

Daniel  Lake 25th  street,  c.  Third  avenue. 

E.  D.  Newman 789  Grand  street. 

Richard  G.  Phelps  &  Co. . .  Kent  &  Hewes  streets. 

Ed.  C.  Pease Bond  &  Third  streets. 

Julian  Ross  &  Sons Nevins  &  Butler  streets. 

Elbert  "Verity 93  Plymouth  street. 

"Wattson  &  Pittenger Carroll  &  Nevins. 

Chief  among  the  many  causes  of  failure  is  unfitness  for  the 
work,  which  seems  at  the  time  to  be  the  only  means  of  labor 
by  which  a  livelihood  can  be  obtained. 

Many  of  those  who  go  to  make  up  the  large  percentage  of 
business  ruins,  had  they  been  occupied  in  work  suitable, 
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would  have  made  a  different  showing.  Environments  are  a 
great  factor;  but,  with  the  best  surroundings,  a  natural 
machinist  would  not  succeed  as  a  musician. 

Louis  Bosseet,  from  his  earlier  years,  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  finding  a  suitable  field  for  his  mechanical  genius, 
Mr.  Bossert  was  born  in  Germany,  30th  of  November,  1848, 
and  received  the  usual  primary  education  of  that  country. 
In  1854  he  came  to  America,  and  until  16  years  of  age  alter- 
ternately  attended  school  and  worked  in  a  factory  in  Brook- 
lyn. From  then  until  1869  he  was  engaged  as  a  workingman 
in  the  manufacture  of  sash  and  doors.  In  that  year,  with  his 
brothers  Henry  and  Jacob,  the  firm  name  being  Bossert 
Brothers,  he  started,  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  him,  as  a 
manufacturer  of  sash,  blinds,  doors,  ceilings,  siding,  mould, 
ings  and  all  interior  household  ornamentations  that  are  made 
of  wood. 

In  1875  his  brothers  both  retired,  and  from  that  time  the 
business  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Bossert,  the  firm  name 
being  his  name.  In  1883  the  commodious  buildings,  Nos.  18- 
30  Johnson  avenue  (with  office  and  salesroom  Nos.  6  and  8 
Union  avenue,  near  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  E.D.),  were  erected. 
These  buildings  occupy  over  twenty-two  city  lots.  There  are 
eight  fioors,  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  and  four  floors  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  irrespective  of  the 
area  of  the  planing  mills.  He  gives  employment  to  over 
three  hundred  men,  and  the  annual  output  of  his  manufac- 
tory is  a  half  a  million  dollars,  and  is  the  largest  concern  in 
this  line  in  New  York  State.  A  good  cut  of  his  manufactory 
is  shown  herewith. 

Mr.  Bossert  was  married  in  1869  to  Elizabeth  Neger,  and  in 
February,  1884,  suflEered  the  irreparable  loss  of  her  death, 
three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son,  surviving  her. 


In  politics  Mr.  Bossert  is  Republican,  and  two  years,  1881 
and  1883,  represented  the  16th  Ward  of  Brooklyn  as  Super- 
visor. He  is  Colonel  of  the  83d  Regiment,  N.  G.,  enrolling  as 
private  sixteen  years  ago.  In  private  life  Mr.  Bossert  is 
genial,  companionable,  and  finds  his  recreation  and  relief 
from  business  cares  in  out-door  sports.  Near  his  elegant  home 
at  Far  Rockaway  his  boats  are  moored,  and  there  he  enjoys  the 
reward  of  a  business  life  fitly  spent. 


CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Henry  Bevan 566  Bush  wick  ave. 

Contractor;  established  1863. 

John  A.  Lachner 250  Moore  St. 

Was  foreman  for  Col.  John  Rueger,  builder,  for  11 
years;  for  15  years  connected  with  33d  Regt.,  N.  G.,  S. 
N.  Y.,  in  first  company  org.  under  Capt.  (afterwards  Col.) 
Rueger. 

John  Rueger Stuyvesant  ave.  &  Hart  St. 

Established  1865. 


COAL  AND  WOOD  DEALERS. 

Among  the  earliest  dealers  in  this  line  we  find,  in 
1817,  A.  Robinson,  on  Von  Bokkelen's  wharf;  in  1822, 
John  Galloway,  at  25  Water  street;  in  1827,  W.  &  G. 
Cunningham,  on  Front  street.  The  oldest  establish- 
ment in  Brooklyn  is  that  of 

William  H.  Marston,  born  at  Newburg,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1835.  His  father,  Wm.  Marston,  was  born  at 
Sands'  Point,  L.  I.,  in  1793.     When  quite  a  young  man,  he 
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removed  to  Newburg;  in  his  route,  he  crossed  the  East 
river  from  Brooklyn  in  one  of  the  early  horse-ferry  boats. 

After  becoming  a  resident  of  Nevrburg,  he  married  a  Miss 
Wyatt,  of  Orange  county,  whose  mother  was  a  Sands,  a  con- 
nection of  the  Sands  family  of  Kings  county.  The  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  indus- 
try, probity  and  honor  ;  and  he  taught  his  son  those  princi- 
ples of  integrity  and  devotion  to  business  and  honorable 
dealing,  which  has  led  to  his  success  in  Ufe.  He  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  89  years,  dying  in  August,  1882,  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

^  i,When  his  son,  Wm.  H.  Marston,  was  five  years  old,  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  York ;  here  young  Mai'ston  re- 
ceived an  excellent  common  school  and  business  education, 
for  the  bent  of  his  mind  tended  to  the  occupation  of  a  busi- 
ness man.  In  1849,  he  associated  himself  with  George  F. 
Power,  Esq.,  in  the  coal  trade  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  took  up  his  permanent  residence  there;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  commodious  office  which  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  now  occupies  stands  substantially  on  the  same  premises 
on  which  he  commenced  his  business  thirty-four  years  ago. 
Mr.  Marston  has  been  longer  in  the  coal  business  in  Brooklyn 
than  any  other  dealer  in  that  product  now  living  there. 

When  he  began  business,  the  Anthracite  coal  trade  was  in 
its  infancy.  The  facilities  for  transportation  were  then 
limited,  and  his  stock  was  brought  to  Brooklyn  by  the  Dele- 
ware  and  Raritan,  the  Morris,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canals,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lay  in  his  winter  stock  of 


coal  in  the  Fall.  In  those  days  the  total  product  per  year  of 
the  anthracite  mines  was  only  about  3,000,000  tons;  now  it  is 
more  than  30,000,000  of  tons  per  year.  In  1849,  Mr.  Marston 
was  united  by  marriage  to  Miss  Merrill,  daughter  of  Charles 
Merrill,  Esq.,  a  prominent  hardware  merchant  of  Grand 
street.  New  York,  whose  business  has  been  conducted  in  that 
city  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Five  children  were  born  to 
this  marriage,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Frank  H.  Marston,«  now  about  33  years  of  age  (a  young  man 
of  acknowledged  business  talents,  and  high  character  as  a 
citizen)  is,  and  for  eleven  years  has  been,  the  partner  of  his 
father,  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Marston  &  Son,  a 
business  concern  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Marston,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  is  a  EepubU- 
can,  and  has  been  since  the  formation  of  that  party.  He 
adopted  this  party  from  principle,  modestly  but  firmly  main- 
taining its  principles,  though  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  ac- 
tive politician,  never  seeking  prominence  nor  office;  indeed, 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  of  an  office;  but  he  always 
voted  |the  ticket  of  his  party,  believing  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  every  citizen  to  discharge  thoughtfully  and  intelligently 
the  great  and  responsible  duty  of  an  elector. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  Many  yeai-s  ago  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Rockwell  was  then  pastor,  now 
under  the  pastoral  chai'ge  of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 

Though  unassuming,  and  entirely  unpretentious,  Mr. 
Marston  occupies  a  high  and  infiuential  position  among  the 
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business  men  of  Brooklyn.  By  strict  integrity,  excellent 
practical  abilities  and  devotion  to  business,  courteous  and 
manly  bearing,  he  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  community 
and  achieved  a  most  gratifying  [success  in  life. 


m  \\v\\\\\\\\\tm^~" 


S.    TTJTTLE'S   SON   &   CO.'S   COAL   YARDS.      ; 

The  large  and  prosperous  coal  business  now  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  S.  Tuttle's  Son  &  Co.,  was  established 
in  1846,  by  Mr.  Silvester  Tuttle,  a  well-known  New 
York  merchant.  His  son,  Ezra  B.  Tuttle  (whose 
portrait  faces  this  page,  and  whose  biography  will 
be  found  on  page  305),  entered  the  firm  in  1855  ; 
Augustus  P.  Day  in  IS'ZO;  and  Winthrop  |P  Tuttle, 
a  son  of  Ezra  B.  Tuttle,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884. 
Since  the  decease  of  the  senior  member  in  1874,  the 
business  has  been  conducted  under  the  iirm  name  of 
S.  Tuttle's  Son  &  Co.  From  a  moderate  tonnage, 
it  has  gradually  assumed  large  proportions.  The  old 
plan  of  unloading  coal  by  horse-power  was  found 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
business;  and,  in  1865,  an  entire  block  was  bought  on 
the  Wallabout  water-front,  between  Eoss  and  Wilson 
streets,  where  they  built  extensive  coal-pockets;  the 
first  ever  erected  in  Brooklyn.  Steam  power  is 
used  to  elevate  the  coal  from  the  barges  to  the  pockets, 
and  the  bins  are  so  arranged  that  a  cart  or  wagon 
passing  under  them  can  be  loaded  with  well  screened 
coal  in  two  minutes.  'In  the  spring  of  1883,  an  addi- 
tional water-front  of  five  hundred  feet  on  Newtown 
creek;  between  Grand  street  and  Metropolitan  avenue, 
was  purchased,  with  over  fifty  adjoining  lots;  and  sub- 
stantial docks  have  since  been  completed.  In  addition 
to  the  above  supply  yards  on  the  water-front,  six  dis- 
tributing yards  have  been  located  by  them  on  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfares  of  the  city.     This  firm  is  one  of  the 


most  enterprising  in  the  city,  and  spares  no  pains  or 
expense  in  adopting  all  improvements.  It  has  a  large 
factory  for  the  preparation  of  kindling  wood  by 
machinery,  large  and  well  equipped  stables,  private 
telegraph  lines,  telephone  connection,  and  all  kinds  of 
labor-saving  machinery,  while  the  general  office  at  No. 
40  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  is  fitted  up  in  a  manner  that 
is  unsurpassed  in  convenience  and  elegance  in  the  two 
cities. 


Chaelbs  Henry  Reynolds  is  one  of  the  most  active,  en- 
terprising, and  best  known  business  men  on  Newtown  creek. 
His  history  is  that  of  a  boy  who  early  realized  that  what  he 
was  to  be  in  this  world  depended  on  what  he  could  do,  and 
how  he  should  do  it.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city,  July 
21, 1837.  His  father,  Henry  Reynolds,  came  from  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  was  the  son  of  Joshua  Reynolds,  an  old  and 
highly  respectable  citizen  of  that  town,  and  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  father  died  when  he  was  four  years 
old,  and  for  a  time  he  went  to  live  witli  his  grandfather 
Lawrence,  in  Manhassett,  L.  I.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  chose  to 
learn  the  book-binders'  trade,  and  was  regularly  indentured 
as  an  apprentice  to  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  city,  for  the 
period  of  6  years,  11  months  and  21  days.  True  to  his  deter- 
mined purpose,  Charles  served  his  time  faithfully,  and  then 
worked  two  years  as  a  journeyman,  fully  mastering  a  trade 
that  was  then  done  mostly  by  hand,  and  now  mostly  by 
machinery.  The  close  times  of  1860  compelled  a  reduction 
of  help  in  the  great  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  and 
they  most  justly  discriminated  in  favor  of  married  men,  dis- 
charging those  who  had  no  families.  Mr.  Reynolds  had, 
with  his  mother,  lived  in  Brooklyn  since  1850,  and  now  find- 
ing himself  out  of  work,  he  leased  a  lot,  328  Grand  street,  put 
up  a  building  of  rough  boards,  8  feet  by  10,  with  board  roof 
covered  with  tar  paper,  bought  a  barrel  of  kerosene,  and 
started  an  oil  store;  The  next  year  he  took  a  partner,  and  the 
firm,  which  was  Lewis  &  Reynolds,  added  the  wood  trade  to 
the  oil  business.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  George  Robinson 
took  Mr.  Lewis'  place,  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  H.  Rey- 
nolds &  Co.,  and  the  new  firm  added  coal  to  the  wood 
business,  locating  their  coal  yard  on  the  corner  of  South  1st 
and  9th  streets.  The  oil  and  wood  trade  was  continued  at 
the  old  place,  the  wood  being  sawed  at  first  by  horse  power, 
and  then  by  a  small  5-horse  steam  engine.  This  arrangement 
lasted  for  10  years,  and  was  so  prosperous  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
paid  Mr.  Robinson  $20,000  for  his  half  interest,  when  he 
withdrew  and  went  South.  Since  that  time  till  recently,  he 
has  had  no  partners.  In  1877,  he  came  to  his  present  location, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  opening  Grand  street,  from 
the  bridge  to  Newtown.  He  bought  two  acres  of  land  and 
built  an  office,  stable,  and  a  large  coal  pocket  of  3,500  tons 
capacity.  Two  years  later  he  added  a  wood  yard,  with  all 
appliances  necessary  for  the  trade.  In  1881,  he  built  a 
planing  and  moulding  mill,  equipped  with  the  most  approved 
machinery.  Within  the  past  year  he  has  put  in  an  engine  of 
150  horse  power,  with  ample  boilers,  all  from  the  engine 
works  of  James  Bulger,  of  North  2d  street.  To  supply  his 
large  trade,  nearly  5,000  cords  of  wood  and  60,000  tons  of 
coal  are  sold  annually.  His  appliances  for  handling  coal  of 
all  kinds  are  very  perfect,  and  his  kindling  wood  department 
is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  accompanying  cut  conveys  to 
the  eye  a  good  representation  of  this  large  establishment  as 
it  appears  in  the  spring  of  1884.  To  do  this  heavy  business, 
90  hands  are  employed,  and  25  wagons,  carts  and  trucks.  In 
order  to  get  a  little  relaxation  from  constant  cares,  Mr. 
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Reynolds,  in  May,  1883,  took  his  two  sons,  Charles  H.  and 
Mortimer  L.,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Gilbert  M.  Vander Water, 
into  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  H.  Reynolds, 
Sons  &  Co.  This  gives  him  more  time  to  manage  his  large 
real  estate  interests,  which  now  aggregate  fourteen  acres  in 
the  Eastern  District,  which  he  now  owns,  and  on  which  he 
is  constantly  erecting  more  buildings.  Such  is  the  honorable 
record  of  one  who,  from  a  book-binder's  apprentice,  has, 
through  his  own  unaided  efforts,  attained  to  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  a  community  of  prosperous  and  able  men.  December 
8,  1863,  Charles  H.  Reynolds  man-ied  Naomi  Adeline  Vander 
Water,  of  South  Oyster  Bay.  They  have  had  10  children  (6 
sons  and  4  daughters),  8  of  whom  are  living  (4  sons  and  4 
daughters). 

Other  well-known  dealers  in  wood,  coal,  etc.,  are: 

Abraham  J.  DeBaun ,  30-34  Jay  street. 

Wood  and  coal;  established  1855. 

Nelson  J.  Gates 636  Greene  avenue. 

Wholesale  coal  merchant;  established  1865,  N.  Y. 
Member  Board  of  Education  from  1874  to  1881. 

Henry  M.  Peckham 18  Columbia  Heights. 

Coal  and  wood.  In  1852,  became  member  of  firm 
known  as  Samuel  Thompson's  Nephews,  successors  to 
Everitt,  Thompson  &  Co. 

Frederick  E.  Teves 280-296  2d  street. 

Coal  and  wood;  established  1865,  by  J.  &  P.  Wintjen, 
on  cor,  N.  3d  and  3d  streets.  Mr.  Teves  succeeded  the 
firm  in  1878,  and  removed  to  his  present  address,  1883. 


Charles  D.  Willits 644  Fulton  street. 

Coal  and  wood;  established  1857,  corner  Fulton  street 
and  Clermont  avenue. 

Thotnas  W.  Wood 191  Schermerhorn  street. 

Coal;  established  1866,  corner  State  and  Nevins  streets. 
Native  of  Smithtown,  L.  I. ;  ancestors  settled  at  South- 
ampton, Long  Island,  1640.  Was  Supervisor  of  3d  Ward 
one  year. 

Daniel  W.  Wilkes 491  State  street. 

Coal  and  wood  contractor;  established  1881,  corner 
Douglas  and  Nevins  sts.     Elected  Supervisor  for  1884. 


DENTISTS. 

(See  pages  816  and  940-948). 

Frank  P.  Abbott 100  Hanson  place. 

N.  M.  Abbott    11  Greene  avenue. 

S.  W.  Bridges 199  Clinton  street. 

Jas.  F.  Brogan 305  Fulton  street. 

H.  T.  Darrow 263  Fulton  street. 

M.  Connor 60  Court  street. 

L.  J.  Elliot 227  Clinton  street. 

Geo.  W.  Fraim 301  Fulton  street. 

Samuel  S.  Guy,  Jr 132  Flatbush  avenue. 

O.  E.  Hill 160  Clinton  street. 

Charles  W.  Harreys 108  4th  street,  E.  D. 

William  Jarvie 105  Clinton  street. 
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S.  M.  Lyon 119  Kent  avenue. 

D.  R.  Longnecker 519  Fulton  street. 

C.  A.  Marvin 169  Clinton  street. 

H.  G.  Mirick 156  Clinton  street. 

James  E.  Miller 294  Henry  street. 

Charles  E.  Mensch 169  Clinton  street. 

I.  C.  Monroe 191  Joralemon  street. 

J.  K.  Powell New  Lots. 

T.  A.  Quinlan 463  Fulton  street. 

W.  M.  Ramsdell 50  Livingston  street. 

David  S.  Skinner 124  Montague  street. 


JEWELERS. 

(See,  also,  page  824). 

The  first  watchmaker  and  jeweler  in  Brooklyn,  of 
whom  there  is  any  trace,  is  Thomas  Smith,  who  was 
located  at  Brooklyn  Ferry,  in  1V82.  Later,  April 
1818,  came  Samuel  Carman,  whose  shop  was  on  lower 
Fulton  St.  Soon  after,  1819,  Samuel  Smith  and  John 
iowe  were  engaged  in  the  business.  In  1820,  James 
Gray,  on  Front  St.,  and  later  still,  one  F.  White,  about 
1826,  on  Sands  st.,  and  Pressac,  a  Frenchman.  The 
oldest  firm  now  existing  is  that  of  William  Wise,  239 
Fulton  St.,  established  in  1834,  at  old  No.  79  Fulton 
St.,  about  50  yards  above  Ralph  Patchin's  house  and 
grounds,  which  stood  about  where  York  st.  enters 
Fulton  St.  In  1864,  he  built  the  store  which  he  and 
his  son  now  occupy.  In  1848,  Wm.  R.  Tice  opened  a 
store  on  Atlantic  St.,  next  Henry  St.,  removed  to  311 
Fulton  St.,  in  1860,  and  in  1870  retired,  his  brother 
Thomas  S.  Tice,  succeeding.  Jacob  Weis,  104  Mon- 
trose ave.,  established  in  1876,  at  116  McKibben  st. 
Other  prominent  firms  are: 


Jas.  H.  Hart 313  Fulton  st. 

Hayden  &  Stanwood 451  Fulton  st. 

Jacob  Morch 110  Broadway. 

B.  F.  Spink 329  Fulton  st. 

D.  Younger  &  Brother 276  Grand  st. 

P.  W.  Taylor 521  Fulton  st. 

John  D.  Bennett East  New  York. 

E.  S.  Browe 338  Grand  ave. 

Louis  Finkelmeier 336  So.  3d  st. 

Jeweler;  established  1868,  33  Maiden  Lane.  Born  in 
Germany;  came  to  United  States,  1853;  member  of  N.  Y. 
Volunteers,  1861-3;  came  to  Brooklyn,  1865. 

Charles  Pope 147  Hopkinson  ave. 

Enos  Richardson 116  Remsen  st. 

W.  H.  Welch 85  Myrtle  ave. 


MERCHANT   TAILORS. 

(See,  also.  Clothing,  page  788). 
The  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  this  country's 
history  were  the  days  of  homespun  linens  and  woolens, 
when  every  man's  clothing  was  cut  and  made  at  home 
by  the  "gude  wife"  or  by  the  tailoress  who  went 
from  house  to  house.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
more  exacting  taste  in  men's  apparel  began  to  prevail, 
partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  presence  of  the  French 
soldiery  and  their  influence  on  American  society  during 
our  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  Then  professional 
tailors  began  to  be  known  in  the  larger  towns  of  the 
Eastern  States.  In  1816,  the  sign  "  Merchant  Tailor  " 
hung  over  the  shop  of  Peter  Prest  on  the  north  side  of 
Old  Ferry  Road,  nearly  opposite  Elizabeth  St.,  though 
he  afterwards  removed  farther  up  town.  Sylvanus 
B.  StillweWs  tailor  shop  was  in  an  old  frame  building, 
on  the  site  of  the  Union  Office.     In  1818,  occurs  the 
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name  of  O.  Jay  as  a  tailor.  In  1820,  Van  Kensen  d> 
Dickerson  were  engaged  in  the  business.  Five  years 
later,  Wm.  Cornwell  had  a  shop  in  his  dwelling,  45 
Front  St.  In  1826,  Elisha  Bigelow  was  at  55  Fulton  st. 
When  the  village  became  a  city,  Hoyt  <&  Sanahergh, 
John  P.  Mnmens,  Wm.  Hewit  Sharp  <&  Sturges,  F. 
H.  Chichester,  and  J.  W.  Boues  were  located  on  Fulton 
St. ;  J.  Proctor,  2  High  st. ;  Wm.  Evans,  Atlantic  ave., 
established  in  1840,  who  was  followed  by  the  present 
house  of  E.  W.  Richardson,  156  Atlantic  ave.  The 
more  prominent  houses  of  to-day,  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, are  : 

Adam  Sem 63  Court  st. 

Merchant  tailor;  established  1871. 

Arneberg  &  Brother 209  Montague  st. 

T.  Branagan Atlantic  ave.,  E.  N.  Y. 

Merchant  tailor,  and  dry  and  fancy  goods  store;  estab- 
lished 1866,  on  Miller,  between  Fulton  and  Atlantic  aves., 
removing  to  present  location  in  1875. 
E.  B.  Bundiek 90  Broadway. 

E.  W.  Richardson 156  Atlantic  ave.,  c.  Clinton 

Importer  and  tailor;  established  1840  by  Wm.  Evans. 

His  importations  are  selected  by  himself  from  English 

and  Scotch  houses. 

Wm.  J.  Collins 227  Court  st. 

G.  H.  Conklin   140  Franklin  st. 

John  Craft  &  Son 183  Montague  st. 

John  Donohue 107  Montague  st. 

J.  V.  Dubernell 333  Fulton  st. 

F.  A.  Ernst  &  Son 302  Court  st. 

James  B.  Healy,  1881 .    . .  .205  Montague  st. 

E.  J.  Hutchings 53  4th  et.,  E.  D. 

John  S.  McKeon Broadway,  cor.  4th  st. 

(McKeon  &  Todd)  clothiers;  originally  of  the  firm  of 
Gray,  McKeon  &  Co.,  having  been  admitted  in  1872;  the 
present  firm  being  formed  in  1878,  on  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Todd. 

James  Mitchell 80  Montague  st. 

James  Porter 288  Fulton  st. 

J.  J.  Rife 193  Atlantic  ave. 

S.  H.  Shipman 48  Bond  st. 

Smith,  Gray  &  Co I  ^1^'^^.' ^°  ^^X^"^''^:' ^ 

•'  {    Manhattan,  C.  Greenpomt. 

C.E.  Teall 611  Fulton  st. 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Frank  J;  Cole 153  Flatbush  avenue. 

Ithamar  Du  Bois 328  Fulton  street. 

See  Biography,  page  792. 

A.  W.  DeGraw 73  Broadway. 

Edward  L.  Tripler 407  Fulton  st. 

Willoughby  Buildings;  established  1871,  dress  shirts 
and  underwear,  a  specialty. 

T.  E.  Wallace 53  Broadway,  cor.  2d  st. 

Men's  Furnishing  goods;  established  1873,  at  61  Broad- 
way, having  been  a  carpenter  previous  to  that  time;  in 
1876,  enlarged  and  removed  to  55  Broadway;  in  1879,  on 
account  of  rapidly  increasing  business,  was  obliged 
again  to  remove  and  enlarge  his  establishment,  which  he 


did  by  purchasing  the  building  (104  3d  st.)  in  the  rear  of 
his  present  location;  in  1882,  purchased  the  comer  build- 
ing, Broadway  and  2d  street,  forming  the  whole  into  one 
large  store.  He  has  about  45  employees,  his  specialty 
being  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  of  which  some  15,000 
are  annually  sold.  Member  of  the  Empire  Club,  the 
Amphion  Musical  Society,  the  WilUamsburgh  Athletic 
Club,  Fraternity  Council,  Royal  Arcanum;  Bedford 
Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor;  and  Crusader's  Lodge,  L  O. 
of  O.  F.  Is  also  Director  of  the  N.  Y.  Homoeopathic 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  and  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
Dispensary  and  Hospital. 
H.  C.  Walters 161  and  163  Atlantic  ave. 

MILLINERY. 

A.  J.  Foren 40  Boerum  place. 

James   Murphy 169  Grand  street. 

Millinery  Goods  and  Notions.    Est.  1857,  near  present 
locality,  removing  to  above  address  in  1864. 

John  North 249  Fulton  street. 

J.  Rothschild 269  and  271  Pulton  St.,  and 

56  W.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Importer  and  manufacturer  of  Millinery.  Est.  1870, 
56  and  58  W.  14th  street.  In  1874,  started  a  branch 
house  at  249  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn.  In  1876,  enlarged 
and  removed  to  261  Fulton  street,  removing  from  there 
to  their  present  location  in  1879.  Is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  having  branch  houses  at  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Paris. 

Henry  M.  Winter 489  Pulton  street. 

David  A.  Herrick 423  Vanderbilt  avenue. 

Manufacturer  of  Embroideries  and  MilUnery  Goods. 
COSTUMER. 
Annie  E.  Lawrence 166  Broadway. 


UNDERTAKERS. 

On  Fulton  street,  just  above  Middagh,  stood  in  1815, 
the  residence  of  Richard  H.  Cornwell,  a  "  cabinet- 
maker and  coffin-maker,"  who  was  well-known  early  in 
the  century.  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  he  was 
the  first  coffin-maker  in  Brooklyn,  for  it  was  the  custom 
to  have  coffins  made  by  mechanics  in  wood,  even  before 
coffin-making  and  furniture-making  was  combined.  In 
1828,  Joseph  H.  Van  Nostrand  advertised  in  the  Long 
Island  Star  that  he  kept  "  ready-made  coffins  "  for  sale 
at  14  Hicks  street.  No  evidence  has  been  found  that 
any  one  in  Brooklyn  made  a  business  of  buying  and 
selling  factory-made  coffins  before  him,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  predecessors.  It  is  certain  that 
local  coffin-makers  plied  their  trade  later  than  this,  for 
from  subsequent  notices,  it  appears  that  there  was 
rivalry  between  some  such  and  dealers  in  "  ready-made  " 
coffins.  The  development  of  undertaking  as  a  distinctive 
business  was  gradual,  and  during  its  later  years  very 
rapid.  Undertakers  established  themselves  in  various 
localities  until,  at  this  time,  the  business  has  numerous  re- 
presentatives, whose  shops  and  warehouses  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Among  them  it  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  refer  to  a  few.  The  business  of 
Samuel  Henderson  &  Son  was  established  at  the  corner 
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of  Washington  and  Tillaiy  streets  in  1852,  and  was  re- 
moved from  that  point  to  128  Myrtle  avenue,  and  thence 
to  62  Myrtle  avenue.  Owen  Gallagher,  161  North  Sixth 
street  and  297  Fourth  street,  established  his  business  in 
1861,  at  292  Fourth  street,  and  has  a  livery  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  Among  the  undertakers  of  Brooklyn, 
who  are  dealers  in  undertakers'  supplies,  may  be  men- 
tioned L.  A.  Whitehill,  78  First  street,  and  JBain  <& 
Smith,  12  Boerum  place.  The  following-named  under- 
takers are  well-known  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Henry  Burhenne N.  J.  &  Liberty. 

James  Benson 397  Atlantic  ave. 

Wm.  H.  Burrill 13  Flatbush  ave. 

Wm.  H.  Bryan 149  4th  street. 

Geo.  F.  Corlis 702  Fulton  street  and  107 

Flatbush  avenue. 

James  Conley 195   Park  and  552  Myrtle 

avenue. 

J.  H.  Farrell 274  Jay  street. 

Peter  Farrell 302  Bergen  street. 

Thomas  Foran 506    Court    and    273   Van 

Brunt  streets. 

J.  M.  Hopper Court,  cor.  Joralemon  sts. 

Estab.  on  Montague  st.,  1850,  with  S.  N.  Burrill  (of  S. 
N.  B.  &  Co.);  partnership  existed  five  years;  a  year  later, 
•Mr.  B.  located  at  present  place,  where  he  has  been  for 
28  years;  has  conducted  the  funerals  of  many  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  among  whom  were  Gens.  O.  M. 
Mitchell,  Underbill,  Sanford  and  Dakin  (the  largest 
funeral  ever  held  in  the  city),  Louis  Tappen,  Hon.  Owen 
Lovejoy  (who  died  in  Brooklyn),  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher 
(father  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher),  Col.  J.  M.  Perry,  and 
John  Brown,  "the  Liberator." 

Moses  Genung 370  Fulton  street. 

David  Longworth 42  Fourth  street,  E.  D. 

Andrew  Lennart 297  Columbia  street. 

W.  F.   Moore Penn  avenue,  East  N.  Y. 

M.   McMahon 144  Hamilton  avenue. 

George   H.    Nason 196  Franklin. 

John  T.  Parker 135  Union  ave.,  E.  D. 

Established  1859. 
Francis  E.  Pouch  &  Bro . .  305  Adams  street,  and  893 

Gates  avenue. 

Established  1877. 

Leonard   Ruloif 244  Devoe  street. 

John  H.  Snyder 409  Grand  avenue. 

Taylor  &  Halvorsen 10  Hoyt  street  &  13  Market 

street,  N.  Y. 

Edward  M.  Wunder 817  Flushing  avenue. 

John  W.  Newman,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  181 
Court  St.,  bought,  in  1879,  the  premises,  and  erected  the 
building  now  occupied  by  him.  The  business  was  estab.  by 
his  father,  Michael  Newman,  about  1850,  on  Jay  st.,  opposite 
the  old  St.  James'  CathoUc  Church;  from  there  he  moved  to 
Court  St.,  comer  of  Pacific,  continuing  in  the  same  avoca- 
tion till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  August,  1863.  The 
Newmans  have  always  been  among  the  leading  undertakers 
in  Brooklyn,  having  performed  their  part  in  the  last  rite  of 
burial  at  the  decease  of  many  of  her  most  noted  and  worthy 
citizens, 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

Charles  H.  K.  Smith 846  Fulton. 

Jno.    Bennett 155  Division  avenue. 

Wm.   Burtenshaw 13  College  Place. 

P.   Bartlett 214  5th  street,  E.  D. 

C.  R.  Collyer 2  College  Place. 

Geo.  R.  Gate Flatbush. 

Douglass  &  Peterkin 165  Clymer  street. 

J.  J.  Donnelly 104  Henry  street. 

Owen  Gallagher 297  4th  street,  E.  D.,  &  161 

N.  6th. 

William  Greene 17  Red  Hook  Lane. 

George  Hudson 120  De  Kalb  avenue. 

G.  H.  Henje Bath. 

A.  B.  Lane 174  Carlton  ave. 

Wm.  T.  Morford 515  Classon  &  464  Clermont 

aves. 

Chas.  H.  McGovern 46  Love  Lane. 

Oakley  &  Sons 21  Hoyt  st. 

A.  &  G.  Polhemus 106  Division  ave. 

A.  L.  Rogers Sterling  pi.,  near  7th  ave. 

F.  Roemraele  &  Son 522  North  2d  st. 

W.  H.  Rynus  &  Son Clinton,  cor  Degraw  St. 

S.  E.  Sturdevant Warren  &  Henry  sts. 

James  W.  Van  Riper 431  5th  ave. 

Francis  J.  York 343  Union 

Ruloff  R.  Bennett,  228  and  261  Greene  avenue,  first 
established  his  boarding  and  livery  stables,  in  1874,  at 
311  Grand  avenue,  and  was  formerly  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  having 
been  a  m.ember  of  Hose  Company  No.  10. 

George  W.  Oakley,  liveryman,  21  and  23  Hoyt  street, 
began  business  in  1855,  at  18  and  20  High  street.  The 
business  is  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Oakley  &  Sons. 

Harris  &  Stilwell,  Flatbush  avenue,  opp.  Prospect 
Park.  Prospect  Park  Carriage  Service.  Mr.  Harris 
established  the  Park  work  in  1873.  In  1875,  Mr.  Stil- 
well entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Harris,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Harris  &  Stilwell.  They  ran  first 
public  conveyance  on  Coney  Island  ;  also  have  boat 
privilege  in  Prospect  Park. 


OILS,  &c. 

Wm.  S.  Purdy 56  6th  ave. 

Inspector  of  petroleum,  oils,  etc.  Resident  of  Brooklyn 
for  35  years;  established  1862,  118  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 
"Was  member  Volunteer  Fire  Department  for  11  years. 

Samuel  Van  Wyck 65  New  York  ave. 

Oil  Commissioner;  established  1863,  155  Maiden  Lane, 
N.  Y.    Supervisor  34th  Ward,  1879-'80. 


WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  CIGARS. 

John  Bauer 121  Graham  av.,  c.  Boerum 

Wines  and  liquors;  established  in  Brooklyn  about  18 
years.    The  head-quarters  of  the  33d  Regt.,N.  G.,S.N.  Y. 

Robert  Hill   Hunterfly  Place. 

Cigars;  established  1883.    Served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  from  1872  to  1883, 
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Herman  Colell 171  South  9th  st. 

Leaf  tobacco;  established  1860,   303  Chatham  street, 
N.  Y.    Excise  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn  in  1880-81. 

William  K  Moeneh 29  Humboldt  st. 

M^ufacturer  of  tobacco:  estabhshed,  1869,  Brooklyn, 
E.  D. 
William  B.  Vredenburgh.  ..104  Court  St. 

Cigars,  tobacco  and  pipes;  established  Sept.  1,  1873. 


BREWERS. 

(See  also  p.  771.) 

Warren  G.  Abbott 234  Bushwick  ave. 

S.  Blumenstock ^14;,  Union  ave. 

Edgar  Conklin Kent  and  Division  aves. 

Dahlbender  &  Greiner 174  Ewen  st. 

Joseph  Fallert 66  Meserole 

C.  A.  Goetz 948  Dean 

Henry  Grass 435  1st  st. 

Otto  Huber Bushwick  ave.,  c.  Meserole. 

S.  Leibman's  Sons 36  Forest  st. 

Joseph  Leibman 33  Forest  st. 

Geo.  Maleom Flushing  ave.  &  Skillman. 

Obermeyer  &  Liebman ....  67  Bremen  st.,  E.  D. 

William  Ulmer Beaver,  c.  Belvidere. 

Fred.  W.  Witte 102  Luqueer 

John  Welz Myrtle  ave.,  c.  Wyckoflf. 

Chas.  Zerwick Myrtle  &  Wyckoif  aves. 

IRON  MERCHANTS. 

John  O.  Carpenter 7  St.  Felix  st. 

Iron  merchant;  established  in  John  street,  N.  Y.,  1868; 
has  been  connected  for  more  than  ten  years  with  some  of 
the  largest  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States;  also  has  connection  in  London;  has  resided  15 
years  in  Brooklyn,  twelve  years  in  the  11th  Ward.  His 
firm,  J.  O.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  are  agents  for  the  Rome 
Merchant  Iron  Mills,  the  Fort  Pitt  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
the  Manhattan  Rolling  Mill,  the  Kensington  Spike 
Works  and  the  New  Haven  Nut  Company. 


ICE  COMPANIES. 

RroGEvrooD  Ice  Company,  organized  1874,  by  John 
M.  Lawrence,  who  bought  out  the  Brooklyn  Ice  Com- 
pany, and  was  President  of  the  new  company  until 
1879.  The  company  was  then  reorganized  with  ad- 
ditional capital  and  working  capacity;  John  Clark, 
Pres.;  J.  M.  Lawrence,  Treas.,  and  E.  H.  Close,  Sec, 
which  board  of  officers  still  remains.  Capital,  $1,000,- 
000,  of  which  $140,000  is  paid  in;  business  mostly  whole- 
sale, extending  largely  to  New  York.  The  Brooklyn 
depots  are  at  the  Wallabout,  and  foot  of  Sackett  street; 
offices,  186  Flushing  avenue,  and  207  Montague  street; 
Hudson  river  ice  is  entirely  used;  capacity  of  ice- 
houses, 250,000  tons. 


PILOTS. 

W.  Baulsir 455  Hudson  ave. 

Robert  Williams 158  Hart  st. 


John  M.  Otto . 


ROOFING. 
453  Grand  st. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wm.  Kampfmuller,  71  Broadway,  between  2d  and 
3d  streets.  Bird  and  Gold-Fish  Depot  and  Sporting 
Goods.  Established  1869,  at  Broadway,  between  3d 
and  4th  sts.  The  first  bird  and  gold-fish  store  opened 
in  Brooklyn  ;  has  several  gold-fish  ponds  on  Long 
Island,  where  he  breeds  the  Ssh  ;  has  sales  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  1877  he  published 
a  book  on  Cage  Birds,  named  "Our  Pets,"  that  has 
now  reached  its  fourth  edition. 

P.  W.  Sawers,  189  Washington  st..  Artist.  Makes  a 
specialty  of  coloring,  transferring  and  crystalizing 
photographs  on  glass. 

Joseph  Hegeman,  21  Willonghby  avenue,  Auctioneer. 
Est.  1841,  14  Fulton  street. 

Joseph  Harris,  245  Court  street.  Pawn  Broker.  Est. 
1870,  at  191  Smith  street. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Rags,  Paper  Stock,  Bags  and 
Bagging. — Peter  Young,  wholesale  dealer,  233,  235 
and  237  Tillary  street;  also  at  261  and  263,  corner  of 
Tillary  and  Raymond  streets  ;  storehouses,  corner  Di- 
vision avenue  and  1st  street.  Amount  of  rag  and 
other  paper  stocks  bought  and  sold  runs  from  7,000  to 
8,000  tons  per  year,  besides  his  bag  trade,  which  often 
is  15,000  per  day.  In  1881,  he  bought  the  machinery 
in  the  Locust  Valley  Paper  Mills,  which  he  moved  to 
7  and  9  Elm  street,  N.  T.  He  rented  the  old  Man- 
hattan Well,  that  yields  an  abundant  water  supply, 
and  commenced  manufacturing  wrapping  and  Manilla 
paper.  The  product  the  first  year  has  been  1,000  tons, 
consuming  1,200  tons  of  material.  He  employs  30 
men  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 


LIST  OF  THE  MAYORS  OF  BROOKLYN. 


NAMES. 

George  Hall 

Jonathan  Trotter 

Jeremiah  Johnson  . 

Cyrus  P.  Smith 

Henry  C.  Murphy. . . 

Joseph  Sprague 

Thos.  G.  Talmage. . . 
Francis  B.  Stryker. . 
Edward  Copeland. . . 

Samuel  Smith 

Conklin  Brush 

Edward  A.  Lambert 

George  Hall 

Samuel  S.  Powell. . . 
Martin  Kalbfleisch. . 

Alfred  M.  Wood 

Samuel  Booth 

Martin  Kalbfleisch.. 
Samuel  S.  Powell  . . 

John  W.  Hunter 

Fred.  A.  Schroeder.. 

James  Howell 

Seth  Low 


TERMS 

OP 
OFFICE. 


1834 

1835-36 

1837-38 

1839-41 

1843 

1843^4 

1845 

1846-48 

1849 

1850 

1851-53 

1853-54 

1855-56 


Sept.  31, 
May, 
Jan.  33, 
April  5, 
July  5, 
July  35, 
Oct.  33, 
Dec.  11, 
May  30, 
May  36, 
March  8, 
June  10, 
Sept.  31, 


1857-60  Feb.  16, 
''"  ""Feb.  8, 
April  19, 
July  4, 
Feb.  8, 
Feb.  16, 
Oct.  15, 
March  9, 
Oct.  16, 
Jan.    18, 


1861-63 
1864^95 
1866-67 
1868-71 
1873-73 
1874-75 
1876-77 
1878-81 
1883-85 


1795 
1797 
1766 
1800 
1810 
1783 
1801 
1811 
1793 
1788 
1794 
1813 
1795 
1815 
1804 
1828 
1818 
1804 
1815 
1807 
1833 
1839 
1850 


April  16, 1868 
April  5,  1865 
Oct.  30,  1853 
13,  1877 
1,  1883 
Dec.  13,  1854 
May    4,  1863 


Feb, 
Dec. 


June  18,  1859 
May  19,  1873 
July     4,  1870 


April  16,  1868 
Feb.  6,  1879 
Feb.   18,  1873 


Feb.  12,  1878 
Feb.     6,  1879 
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ADDENDA    AND    ERRATA. 


ADDENDA. 


THE  MOTTO  OF   THE   CITY  OF   BROOKLYN. 

"Eendracht  maaJct  macht.''''  The  meaning  of  the 
motto  literally  is,  "  Unity  makes  might,"  which  is  sub- 
stantially, "  In  union  there  is  strength,"  and  it  was  the 
motto  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  very  good  reason  to  appreci- 
ate its  value.  At  the  time  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  each 
of  the  United  Provinces  coined  its  own  money,  and 
many  of  those  coins  (which  were  in  extensive  circula- 
tion not  so  very  long  ago,  and  may  be  occasionally  met 
with  now)  bear  the  legend  "  Eendraoht  maakt  macht" 
or  its  equivalent  in  Latin,  "  Concordia  facet  fortes." 
The  motto  bore  about  the  same  relation  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  as  the  "  E  plur 
unum  "  does  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


THE  POPULATION   OF   BROOKLYN  IN    1884. 

This,  according  to  Lain's  Broolclyn  Directory,  is- 
sued June  14th,  1884,  amounts  to  704,610,  instead  of 
the  650,000  with  which  the  city  has  been  generally  cred- 
ited. In  this  Directory  there  are  161,238  families  men- 
tioned. In  1875  there  were  only  85,000,  so  that  the 
population  has  nearly  doubled  in  less  than  fifteen  years. 
The  book  contains  1,450  pages  of  names,  against  1,368 
last  year.  Altogether  it  contains  about  1,600  pages, 
and  8,500  names  have  been  added. 

Mr.  Lain,  in  his  Preface,  says : 

"  We  took  occasion  in  the  Directory  of  1880  to  refer  to  the 
great  annual  increase  in  population  in  our  city.  There  has 
since  been  no  subsidence  of  that  growth.  Taking  the  rule 
stated  in  1880,  based  upon  the  National  and  State  census,  it 
was  found,  by  comparing  that  census  with  the  number  of 
names  in  the  Directory,  that  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to 
the  former  was  4  37-100.  Adopting  that  rule  this  year,  we 
demonstrate  that  as  the  Directory  of  this  year  contains  161,- 
238  names,  an  increase  of  8,950  names  over  last  year,  so  the 
population  of  Brooklyn  is  704,610. 


SPIRITUALISM  IN  BROOKLYN. 

Any  one  who  believes  that  communication  under  any 
circumstances,  be  it  ever  so  rare,  between  those  who 
live  on  this  earth,  and  those  who  have  lived  on  it,  is 
possible  and  actual,  is  reckoned  by  those  who  do  thus 
believe,  essentially  a  spiritualist.  Not  the  nature  of 
the  communication,  but  the  fact,  covers  all  that  is  vital 
in  the  tenets  of  this  numerous  body  of  believers. 

Spiritualism  dates  back  in  Brooklyn  to  earlier  days  of  the 
movement.  Dr.  Wm.  Fishbough,  formerly  a  Universahst 
clergyman,  and  who  was  the  amanuensis  of  that  remarkable 
book,  "  Nature's  Divine  revelations,"  through  the  medmm- 


shlp  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  was  prominent  in  coiiducting 
spiritual  meetings  which  were  held  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
on  Washington  street,  near  Concord.  These  meetings  wefe 
fairly  attended.  Children's  Lyceums  have  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  with  varied  success.  As  far  back 
as  1860,  Mr.  I.  A.  Wilson  was  President  of  the  Brooklyn  So- 
ciety of  Spiritualists,  who  held  their  meetings  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  and  at  the  Hall,  comer  of  Smith  and  Fulton  streets. 
E.  Y.  Wilson,  a  well  known  medium  and  pioneer,  organized 
the 

Brooklyn  Society  of  Spiritualists  in  1876.  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Miller  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  this  organization  and 
held  it  until  1881,  when  Mr.  Benedict  was  its  President,  suc- 
ceeded, in  1884,  by  Mr.  Johnson.  This  society  holds  meet- 
ings in  Conservatory  Hall,  cor.  Bedford  and  Fulton  avenues, 
which  are  fairly  attended. 

The  Brooklyn  Spiritual  Fraternity  was  organized  Jan., 
1880,  with  S.  B.  Nichols  for  Pres.;  D.  M.  Cole  for  Viee-Pres.; 
Charles  J.  Warner,  Treas.;  Dr.  John  C.  Wyman.  It  held  Sun- 
day services  in  Fraternity  Hall,  cor.  Fulton  and  Gallatin 
place,  and  in  Brooklyn  Institute;  has  a  membership  of  150, 
including  some  of  the  active  workers  in  the  cause,  and  has 
been  fairly  prosperous. 

The  Brooklyn  Spiritual  Conference  was  organized  by  E. 
V.  Wilson,  July,  1878.  S.  B.  Nichols  was  its  chairman  until 
Jan. ,  1880,  when  Capt.  I.  David  was  elected  its  presiding  offi- 
cer. These  meetings  have  always  been  held  in  Everett  Hall, 
398  Fulton  street,  on  Saturday  evenings. 

A  conference  meeting  was  organized  in  1878,  in  the  East- 
tern  District.  Mr.  C.  E.  Miller  has  been  its  President  since 
its  organization;  it  holds  its  meetings  weekly  in  Composite 
Hall. 

The  South  Brooklyn  Spiritualist  Society  was  organized 
in  July,  1884,  S.  B.  Bogert,  Pres^.,  and  hold  Sunday  and  week- 
day meetings  in  Franklin  Hall,  3d  ave.  and  18th  st. 

The  Second  Eastern  District  Spiritualist  Association  has 
recently  been  organized,  and  holds  regular  Sunday  evening 
meetings  in  Masonic  Temple,  corner  Grand  and  Seventh 
streets.  Mr.  N.  A.  Schroeder  is  President,  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
ConkUn,  Treasurer. 

There  are  two  publications  in  Brooklyn  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  and  defense  of  the  phenomena  and  philosophy 
of  Spiritualism,  viz.:  Miller's  Psychometric  Circular,  and 
The  Gallery  of  Spirit  Art.  The  former  is  a  monthly  of  16 
pages,  royal  size;  the  latter,  an  illustrated  quarterly  maga- 
zine. Both  are  published  by  C.  R.  MiUer  &  Co.,  at  No.  16 
WiUoughby  street. 

See  Chapter  on  Architects,  BwOders  and  Beol  Estate  Agents. 
(Page  829.) 

E.  D.  Phelps  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  in  1850.  Was 
for  a  time  in  Importers'  and  Traders'  Bank,  New  York 
City.  Established  piano  business,  308  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  in  1870;  afterwards  took  his  father  in  part- 
nership. Phelps  &  Son  were  first  firm  in  this  city  to 
sell  pianos  on  small  monthly  installments.  Moved  in 
1880  to  Washington  Street.  Mr.  E.  D.  Phelps  built 
the  first  apartment  house  in  Brooklyn,  "The  Ply- 
mouth," in  Orange  Street,  in  1881. 
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In  1883  lie  commenced  "The  Columbia"  in  Pine- 
apple Street,  which  is  nearly  completed;  is  8  stories 
high  and  has  14  sets  of  apartments,  each  10  rooms; 
has  open  stone  staircase,  the  best  fire-escape  known, 
fire  and  smoke  proof.  The  apartments  rent  from  $800 
to  $1,000  each.     Every  room  is  an  outside  room. 

Mtron  C.  Rush,  324  Franklin  ave. ;  born  at  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  T.;  established  at  329  Franklin  ave.,  1875;  has 
built  nearly  forty  houses  in  Brooklyn  since  then. 


PHYSICIANS  PRACTICING  IN  BROOKLYN. 

(Addenda  to  page  924.) 

Jenkins,  J.  A 702  Leonard  street. 

Loewenstein,  Henry 150  Bush  wick  avenue. 

Preston,  Henry  G 138  S.  Oxford  street. 

Born  Hartford,  Conn.,  1847;  rem.  to  St.  John's,  N.  B., 
1859 ;  grad.  B.  A.  Univ.  N.  B.,  1866;  studied  med.  with 
his  father.  Dr.  H.  O.  Preston,  and  with  Dr.  Gr.  S.  Green, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.;  grad.  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll.,  N. 
y.,  1869;  passed  naval  exam.;  practiced  awhile  in  N.  Y. 
city,  and  a  year  in  St.  John's,  N.  B. ;  then,  until  1876,  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  then  succeeded  Dr.  John  Butler  and  Dr. 
Rollin  Gray,  in  Brooklyn ;  has  been  Surg.  Hom.  Disp., 
St.  Johns,  N.  B.;  Vice-Pres.  1871,  and  Pres.  1872,  Albany 
Co.  Hom.  Med  Soc;  del.  to  State  Hom.  Med.  Soc,  1871- 
'75,  and  memb.  of  since  1875  ;  Surg.  Albany  City  Disp., 
and  of  Alb.  Hom.  Hosp. ;  Electro-Therapeutist  of  B. 
Hom.  Disp.,  1877;  Visiting  Phys.  B.  Maternity,  1877; 
Lect.  Gen.  Path,  of  School  of  Nui-ses  ;  of  the  Maternity, 
1877;  contributor  to  Vols.  IX.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  Trans.  State 
Hom.  Med.  Soc,  special  department.  Surgery  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

Traneurs,  Ludwig 548  Atlantic  avenue. 

Born  Gottenburgh,  Sweden,  1826;  completed  the  philo- 
sophical course,  1846,  at  Univ.  of  Upsal,  where  he  grad. 
M.D.,  1881 ;  was  2i  years  Surg,  in  hosp.,  Stockholm,  and 
at  Co.  Hosp.,  UddevaUa,  185B-'60  ;  Res.  Phys.  at  Sahl- 
gren's  Hosp.,  Guttenburgh,  1860-'63;  at  St.  Mary's  Hosp., 
1862-'70 :  1st  Surgeon  (Capt.)  Royal  Marine  Hosp.,  1864- 
-'70;  came  to  U.  S.,  1870  ;  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  then 
in  Chicago;  in  Brooklyn,  1878;  his  grad.  thesis  (pub.)  was 
on  Musculus  Multifidus  Spinm  and  Muse.  Rotatores 
Dorsi;  Plaster  of  Paris  for  immovable  dressing  of  am- 
putated stumps,  1853 ;  the  Home  Physician  (a  popular 
treatise),  1872.  Originally  an  AUopathist,  Dr.  T.'s  atten- 
tion was  called  to  Homoeo.  in  St.  Louis,  in  1871,  since 
which  time  he  has  preferred  that  practice. 

Note.— Reference  should  also  be  made  in  this  History  to  an  article 
of  great  historic  value,  on  The,  Bise  and  Progress  of  HomoMpathy  in 
the  County  of  Kings  (Brooklyn),  L.  I.,  from  1840  to  Oetober,  ]863,  by 
BobeH  0.  Moffat,  M.D.,  published  in  the  Transaetions  of  the  N.  T. 
State  HomoeopatMc  Medical  Soeiety,  for  the  year  1864. 


The  Bedford  Dispensary  should  have  been  included 
in  our  list  of  these  institutions,  page  925.  Wm.  C. 
Hoople,  Pres.;  Thos.  P.  Wilkinson,  Vice-Pres./  H.  W." 
Brinkerhoff,  Sec;  Geo.  Stannard,  Treas. 


Lafayette  Academy,  149  Lafayette  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Rev.  D.  Marvin,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Princi- 
pal, who,  in  Oct.,  1875,  purchased  from  Rev.  R.  H.  L. 
Tighe,  at  present  minister  of  Grace  (P.  E.)  Chapel,  in 


High  street,  the  school  known  as  "Young  Ladies'  Sem- 
inary," at  149  Lafayette  avenue.  In  1877  the  name 
was  changed  to  "Lafayette  Academy."  At  first, 
pupils  of  both  sexes  were  received ;  now,  boys  only 
are  received.  The  school  is  designed  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  college,  business,  or  scientific  schools.  The 
course  of  study  includes  classics,  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  natural  sciences  and  English  branches. 


Society  for  the  Aid  of  Friendless  Women  and  Children. — 
In  1869  Mrs.  Abigail  Bulkley,  who  had  traveled  in  Europe 
and  observed  the  practical  workings  of  benevolent  institu- 
tions there,  became  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of  an 
institution  for  the  temporary  shelter  and  protection  of  friend- 
less women.  In  connection  with  Mrs.  A.  Crittenden  and 
others  she  rented  rooms  for  the  purpose,  and  they  com- 
menced the  work  of  relieving  those  whom  they  found  in  dis- 
tress and  destitution,  and  whose  only  shelter  would  be  the 
"station  house.''  Others  soon  joined  them  in  their  good 
work,  which  was  at  first  carried  on  at  their  own  expense. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  association  that  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Friendless  Women  and 
Children. 

The  work  of  these  ladies  attracted  the  attention  of  other 
benevolent  people,  who  contributed  for  it,  as  they  saw  its 
good  results;  and,  in  1871,  the  society  was  incorporated  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  same  year  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  society,  on  Concord  street,  between  Fulton 
and  Washington  streets,  was  purchased  for  $30,000.  The 
annual  disbursements  now  reach  the  sum  of  $6,000,  and  the 
number  receiving  relief  is  600  annually. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  give  temporary  relief,  and 
to  aid  in  finding  homes  and  employment  for  those  who  have 
been  overtaken  by  adversity. 

The  first  President  of  the  society  was  Mrs.  Bulkley,  who 
died  in  July,  1876;  her  successor  was  Mrs.  A.  S.  Barnes, 
whose  death  occurred  in  October,  1881.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Packer 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Mrs.  Barnes  in  the  presidency. 


Skinner. — The  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Salmon 
Skinner,  No.  124  Montague  st.  (see  view,  page  948),  is 
the  present  dental  ofiice  of  his  son  and  successor,  David 
S.  Skinner.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the  two  houses  first 
erected  on  that  street. 


Humphreys,  A.  W. — In  our  biography  of  this  gentle- 
man, (see  page  615a),  it  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  he  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York  Metal 
Exchange. 


Turkish  Paths. — According  to  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  the 
first  Turkish  Bath  in  the  U.  S.  was  built  by  Dr.  Shep- 
ard  in  Brooklyn  (seep.  1361);  the  first  in  Boston  by 
Dr.  Esterbrook,  in  1861;  the  second  by  Dr.  Adams,  in 
1862  or  '63;  third  by  Dr.  Adams,  in  1863,  under  Dr. 
Wood's  supervision. 


Acknowledgments  should  be  made  to  Messrs.  Haepbk 
Brothers  for  the  use  of  the  excellent  portrait  of  the 
late   Mr.    Thomas  Kinsella  on   page    1185.     Also  to 
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Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnall,  publishers,  for  the  use  of 
the  portrait  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Bbechbe,  on  page 
1019. 


Edwaed  Ridley,  whose  portrait  and  biography  will 
be  found  on  page  210,  and  Wililliam  H.  Engbman, 
(on  page  204)  have  both  deceased  while  these  pages 
have  been  passing  through  the  press. 


Musicians,  (page  ISYY). — Received  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  proper  place: 

Rafael  Navaeeo,  536  State  street.  Professor  of 
Music;  established  in  Brooklyn,  1869;  has  been  organ- 
ist and  choir-master  in  several  prominent  Brooklyn 
churches  ;  has  been,  and  still  is,  director  of  several 
Brooklyn  musical  societies,  such  as  the  "  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,"  the  "  Symphony  Society,"  the  "  Ama- 
teur Opera  Society,''  etc. 

Hbney  Giesemann,  32  and  34  University  Place,  N. 
T.  city;  orchestra;  established  1870;  member  of  Ox- 
ford Club;  a  leading  pianist,  and  furnishes  some  of  the 
best  music  obtainable  for  social  purposes. 


U.  S.,  COUNTY  AND   CITY   OFFICIALS   AND 
EX-OFFICIALS    AND    EMPLOYES 

WHO   ARE   PAJKONS   OF   THtS   WORK. 

F.  A.  Briggs,  County  Auditor,  606  Franklin  ave. 

W.  Barre,  Deputy  Register,  383  Carlton  ave. 

Chas.  A.  Bartow,  Water  Department,  151  No.  Oxford  st. 

Wm.  Bryan,  ex-Keeper  of  Jail,  55  Jefferson  st. 

W.  H.  Bacon,  District  Attorney's  Office,  Court-House. 

Edward  Brooks,  Post-office,  101  Java  st. 

M.  A.  Brown,  Postmaster,  New  Lots. 

John  Barr,  Police  Captain,  383  State  st. 

Wm.  A.  Brown,  Board  of  Audit,  City  Hall. 

Geo.  Brown,  Office  of  Com'r  of  Charities,  174  Kosciusko  st. 

John  B.  Byrne,  Clerk  Sup.  Court,  575  Henry  st. 

David  Brower,  Ass't  Engineer,  185  Keap  St.,  Munio.  Building. 

H.  F.  Cadley,  County  Treasurer,  457  Gold  st. 

I.  S.  Catlin,  District  Attorney,  3  Court-House. 

W.  D.  Cornell,  Auditor's  Office,  City  Hall. 

John  Y.  Culyer,  Superintendent  Prospect  Park. 

M.  W.  Cole,  Arrears  Department,  113  Nevins  st. 

Edward  B.  Cadley,  Clerk  Board  of  Sup's,  43  Hanson  Place. 

J.  L.  Conelly,  Clerk  Board  of  Supervisors,  10  Court-House. 

Thomas  Carroll,  Register,  344  Jay  st. 

R.  D.  Crotty,  Clk.  Board  of  Educa.,  City  Hall  (Board  Educa.) 

James  Campbell,  Police  Captain,  411  Dean  st. 

Francis  R.  Core,  Inspector,  55  St.  Felix  st. 

Samuel  H.  Comwell,  Searcher,  335  Madison  st. 

Charles  H.  Colton,  Board  of  Elections,  196  Greene  ave. 

John  Cullin,  Supervisor,  323  TiUary  st. 

John  Courtney,  Justice,  304  Myrtle  ave. 

E.  W.  Cobum,  Searcher,  8  Municipal  Building. 

W.  H.  N.  Cadmus,  Searcher,  180  18th  st. 

Geo.  N.  Dick,  Supt.  Street  Repairs,  416  Nostrand  ave. 

Henry  Dawson,  Jr.,  Qerk  Fire  Commissioners,  City  Hall. 

George  H.  Day,  City  Surveyor,  319  Montague  st. 

James  Dunn,  Police  Captain,  9th  Precinct  Station. 

A.  C.  De  Merritt,  Board  of  City  Works,  38  Stirling  Place. 

R.  J.  Doyle,  Justices'  Court,  351  Myrtle  ave. 


Wm.  De  Lacy,  Assessor,  354  Dean  st. 

James  Dunn,  Keeper  of  City  Hall,  City  HaU. 

Wm.  De  Vigne,  Register's  Office,  348  DeKalb  ave. 

Chas.  B.  EUiott,  County  Clerk,  103  Oak  st. 

Wm.  F.  Early,  Captain  of  Police,  New  Lots. 

Thos.  Ennis,  Assessor,  544  Herkimer  st. 

Barnard  Fowler,  Clerk  Board  of  City  Works,  496  Bedford  ave. 

Wm.  A.  Furey,  Commissioner  of  Jurors,  355  Bridge. 

Francis  B.  Fisher,  Justice  of  Police  Court,  316  Quincy. 

Chas  E.  Fiske,  Inspector,  30  Ft.  Greene  Place. 

E.  B.  Fowler,  U.  S.  Int.  Revenue,  44  Court  st. 

Chas.  B.  Farley,  Asst.  Engineer  Fire  Dept.,  125  DeKalb  ave. 
John  Green,  Penitentiary  Supt.,  Kings  Co.  Penitentiary. 
W.  H.  Gaylor,  Building  Commissioner,  City  HaU. 
Samuel  H.  Harlow,  ex-U.  S.  Marshal,  168  Montague. 

F.  S.  Hodgkinson,  Deputy  SherifE,  8  Court-House. 
Granville  W.  Harman,  Revenue  Department,  403  Macon  st. 
M.  J.  Hannan,  ex-Assemblyman,  113  Tillary. 

W.  J.  Hobday,  Inspector,  517  Pacific. 

John  Heydinger,  Jr.,  Clerk  U.  S.  Court,  168  Montague. 

Theo.  F.  Jackson,  Register  of  Arrears,  45  Broadway. 

Darwin  R.  James,  U.  S.  Representative,  133  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

James  Jourdan,  ex-Police  Commissioner,  31  Schermerhorn. 

Wm.  C.  Kingsley,  Pres.  Bridge  Trustees,  Washington  Park. 

Wm.  Kowalske,  City  Surveyor,  397  Fulton  st. 

Chas.  Kiehl,  Justice,  196  Johnson  ave. 

Geo.  W.  Knabel,  City  Clerk,  303  Gates  ave. 

Thomas  J.  Kenna,  Justice,  115  North  8th  st. 

Wm.  Kaiser,  Police  Captain,  1,763  Atlantic  ave. 

Henry  Keller,  Police  Captain,  164  Pacific. 

Daniel  M.  Kelly,  Assemblyman,  393  Bridge  st. 

E.  A.  Kollmeyer,  Auditor's  Office,  125  Lafayette  ave. 

John  J.  Kiernan,  Senator,  2  Broad  st..  New  York. 

Aug.  D.  Limburgher,  Custom  House  Insp.,  61  Willoughby  st. 

Wm.  Mayo  Little,  Ex.  Board  of  City  Works,  73  Greene  ave. 

Richard  Lauer,  Excise  Commissioner,  365  Pacific  st. 

L.  W.  Lloyd,  Pohce  Captain,  139  11th  st. 

Walter  L.  Livingston,  Surrogate,  93  Hewes  st. 

James  Lanagan,  Surrogate's  Office,  137  10th  st.,  E.  D. 

Jeremiah  Lott,  Supt.  Water  Works,  Flatbush,  L.  L 

P.  H.  Leary,  Police  Captain,  Third  Precinct. 

Wm.  MacTammany,  Supt.  Truant's  Home,  Plank  Road. 

Frank  C.  Mason,  Supt.  Pohce  Telegraph  Bureau,  16  Munici- 
pal Building. 

Edward  P.  McManus,  Supt.  Van  Brunt  Post-office  Station. 

D.  MoNamara,  ex-City  Clerk,  130  Willoughby. 

John  Mitchell,  ex-County  Treasurer,  184  Devoe  st. 

Chas.  A.  McLaughlin,  Water  Register,  361  Quincey  st. 

James  McLeer,  Postmaster,  Post-office. 

Wm.  Murray,  Aims-House  Keeper,  Flatbush. 

C.  B.  Morton,  Assistant  Postmaster,  283  South  5th  st. 
Thos.  Murphy,  Pohce  Captain,  389  13th  st.,  336  31st  st. 
J.  MacKellock,  Pohce  Captain,  119 11th  st. 

H.  M.  MoKeever,  Dept.  of  Arrears,  50  Broadway. 
P.  H.  McLoughlin,  Police  Department,  Ninth  Precinct. 
B.  J.  MuIhoUand,  Assemblyman,  133  Tillary. 
Thos.  F.  Nevins,  Chief  Fire  Dept.,  367  Jay  st. 

D.  L.  Northrup,  Sec.  Board  City  Works,  133  South  9th  st. 
J.  W.  Naughton,  Supt.  School  Buildings,  107  CarroU  st. 
Daniel  O'Reilly,  ex-Congressman,  149  Huntington. 
Richard  H.  Poillon,  Deputy  Fire  Com'r,  395  CarroU  st. 

F.  G.  Quevedo,  ex-Sec,  Park  Com'rs,  355  9th  st. 

Chas.  Rushmore,  Tax  Dept.,  109  Cambridge. 

Dom.  Roche,  Sec.  of  Board  of  Assessors,  Municipal  Building, 

Samuel  Richards,  Register,  Municipal  Building. 

Benj.  W.  WUson,  Assessor,  1609  Broadway, 
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Edward  Reilly,  Police  Captain,  568  Clinton  st. 

George  Rowland,  Supervisor,  84  Colyer. 

Lewis  R.  Stegman,  Sheriff,  174  Taylor  st. 

R.  B.  Sedgwick,  ex-Sheriff's  Clerk,  79  Orange. 

Aug.  D.  Sterling,  Inspector,  9  St.  Felix  st. 

Charles  F.  Sohultz,  Keeper  Jail,  Raymond  st. 

R.  S.  Steves,  Cashier,  Arrears  Dept.,  Municipal  Building. 

H.  W.  Sabin,  Bridge  Police  Sergeant,  4  Dean  st. 

J.  Short,  Jr.,  Clerk,  Board  of  Charities,  244  Fulton  st. 

D.  W.  Talmadge,  Sec.  Board  of  Education,  209  Macon  st. 

D.  C.  Toal,  Board  of  Charities,  444  Fulton  st. 

Wm.  M.  Thomas,  ex-Building  Com'r,  219  Sohermerhorn  st. 

James  Tanner,  Tax  Collector,  362  9th  st. 

John  A.  Taylor,  Corporation  Counsel,  City  Hall. 

Truman  V.  Tuttle,  Examiner,  169  South  9th  st. 

Aug.  C.  Tate,  U.  S.  Marshal,  105  St.  Fehx  st. 

Walter  Thorn,  Shore  Inspector,  Bay  Ridge. 

John  L.  Voorhees,  Town  Clerk,  Gravesend. 

Robert  Van  Buren,  Eng.  Water  Works,  39  Municipal  Buildg. 

Rodney  C.  Ward,  U.  S.  Revenue  Collector,  44  Court  and  139 

Joralemon  street. 
Peter  L.  Williamson,  Supervisor,  Flatbush. 
T.  C.  WUmarth,  Police  Captain,  263  Adelphi  st. 
John  A.  Westervelt,  Supervisor,  316  Lorimer  st. 
W.  H.  Whitlock,  Internal  Revenue,  44  Court  st. 
F.  Wrightington,  Supt.,  Navy  Yard,  76  Freeman  st. 
Thos.  H.  York,  Clerk,  County  Court,  151  Willoughby. 


OFFICIALS   OF  CITY  CORPORATIONS. 

Theodore  Cocheu,  Supt.  Cemeteries,  280  Ainslie  st. 

J.  Crandall,  Supt.  Street  Railroads,  1609  Broadway. 

John  Cunningham,  Pres.  Street  Railroads,  264  Van  Brunt. 

W.  H.  Curran,  Superintendent  R.  C.  Cemetery,  Flatbush. 

Whitson  Colyer,  Railroad  Office,  New  Lots. 

C.  W.  Douglass,  Railroad  Supt.,  130  Liberty  st.  (N.  Y.) 


Addenda  to  the  aketoh  of  Hon.  Eben  Moody  Boyhton,  page  826. 

The  record  of  the  Boynton  family  in  England  begins 
with  Bartholomew  Boynton,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Burton  Acres,  Bryerton,  England,  A.  D.  1014,  and 
continues  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Boynton's  social  relations  have  been  singularly 
fortunate  and  happy.  His  summer  home  is  on  Pipestave 
Hill,  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  overlooking  Newbury- 
port  and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  whose 
tidal  waters  sweep  the  base  of  the  eminence.  His  par- 
sonage farm  was  once  the  property  of  Caleb  Moody, 
his  ancestor;  and  his  tower  commands  a  view  of  forty 
mountain  peaks,  including  Mt.  Washington.  The  first 
Senator  of  the  -  United  States  from  Massachusetts  re- 
sided there.  Senator  Dalton,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Hooper,  entertained  upon  this  hill  many  distinguished 
French  exiles  after  the  French  Revolution,  among 
whom  were  Louis  Phillipe,  afterwards  king  of  France, 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  the  young  poet,  Brissot,  who 
here  wrote  his  sketches  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  New  England. 

Within  a  half  hour's  drive  are  the  birth-places  of 
the  poet  Whittier,  Gov.  Josiah  Bartlett,  Hon.  Caleb 
Cashing,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Caleb  Moody,  Major 
Ben.  Perley  Poore,  John  Newell,  and  other  distin- 
guished men,  while  just  below  on  a  beautiful  island  is 
the  residence  of  Harriet  Prescott  SpofFord.  James 
Parton,  the  historian,  resides  a  mile  further  in  New- 
buryport,  opposite  the  old  home  of  Dr.  Tyng.  The 
castellated  house  erected,  and  for  six  years  inhabited 
by  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  looks 


out  from  Laurel  Hill  near  by,  the  property  of  Capt. 
H.  W.  Moulton,  and  his  literary  family. 

Mr.  Boynton  came  to  his  present  place  of  residence 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  to  reside  with  Mrs. 
Susan  Coker,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  General  Peabody,  of 
Newburyport,  who  had  in  her  household  her  nephew, 
George  Peabody,  the  banker,  during  his  early  man- 
hood. The  influence  of  Mrs.  Coker,  and  her  daughter 
Catherine,  was  of  value  to  young  Boynton  in  the  form- 
ative age,  and  when  he  married,  she  gave  him  the 
Peabody  clock  as  a  souvenir  of  the  distinguished 
banker. 

In  1872,  on  May  1st,  Mr.  Boynton  married  Anna 
Bartlett  Gale,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  M. 
Gale,  of  Newburyport,  connected  through  her  father 
with  the  Bartletts,  Josiah  Bartlett  being  her  great- 
grandfather, and  the  Websters,  on  the  side  of  her 
mother,  Hannah  Whittier  Johnson,  with  the  Johnsons 
and  Whittiers.  She  is  a  lady  of  high  literary  and 
musical  culture,  uniting  these  pursuits  with  domestic 
tastes.  Among  their  friends  are  numbered  some  of 
the  best  people  in  the  land.  Their  union  has  been 
blessed  with  four  promising  daughters.  That  their 
summer  home  is  one  of  rare  beauty  and  happiness,  we 
can  testify  from  personal  knowledge. 

Erratum. — In  the  sketch  of  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Boyn- 
ton, page  826,  third  line  from  the  bottom,  "  Gen. 
George  Thorn  "  should  be  Gen.  George  Thorn. 


John  J.  Hardy.— This  well-known  citizen  of  Brooklyn, 
was  born  in  Nottingham,  England,  January  26,  1811, 
and  passed  the  earher  years  of  his  life  in  the  mother  country. 
Like  so  many  others,  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
in  America,  and  made  Brooklyn  his  place  of  residence.  Mr. 
Hardy  first  married  Miss  Mary  Reek,  who  died  in  1832;  their 
son,  William  T.,  is  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  two  sons, 
William  T.,  Jr.,  and  Winfield  A.  Mr.  Hardy  married,  for  his 
second  wife.  Miss  Anna  Reek  (sister  of  his  former  wife),  but 
she  lived  only  a  few  years.  He  afterward  married  Miss 
Louise  A.  Wykes;  the  result  of  this  union  was  one  daughter, 
Fanny  L.,  who  resides  at  the  homestead  on  Bd  avenue.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Hardy  married  his  pres- 
ent wife,  Emily  Singleton,  who  was  born  in  Nottingham 
also.  Mr.  Hardy's  business  career  has  been  fortunate.  His 
industry  and  integrity  have  brought  prosperity.  In  1851,  he 
established  the  manufacture  of  axle  grease,  on  a  small  scale, 
but  gradually  extended  his  operations  until  the  annual 
product  is  large.  The  manufactory  is  in  South  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Hardy  is  an  upright  business  man,  somewhat  conserva- 
tive, yet  enterprising,  and  has  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
those  who  know  him. 


ERRATA. 


Medical  History  of  Kings  Co. — On  page  415  it  is 
stated  that  Dr.  Beekman  refused  to  ask  pardon  of  Gov. 
Slaughter,  and  was  ultimately  released.  This  is  an 
error.  Beekman  did  ask  pardon,  but  was  not  released 
until  after  the  arrival  of  Slaughter's  successor  to  the 
Governorship.  F.  B.  G. 


William  Matthews. — The  name  of  this  gentleman 
occurring  in  the  history  of  Flatbush  (page  235),  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  that  village,  should  be  spelt  with  two  "it's." 
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Alcyone  Boat  Club 1^40 

Amateur  Dramatic. . . .   ..••••  j^i| 

Pioneer  Photo.  Club.  Irfld 

Apollo  Club,  The....- • '1^1" 

Art  Guild,  The  Brooklyn 1309 
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Astronomical,  The  American.  1307 

Athletic  Clubs  of  New  Lots. .  316 

Atlantic  Base  Ball  Club 1341 

Yacht  Club 1339 

Audubon  Gun  Club 1888 

Brooklyn  Amateur  Base  Ball 

Assoc 1843 

Brooklyn  Art  Guild 1309 

Club 500,  1307 

Gun  Club 1337 

Institute,  The 1801 

Lyceum 1302 

Women's  Club 1810 

Yacht  Club 1339 

Bryant  Literary  Soc,  The 1306 

Burns,  The 1313 

B'klynites,  The  Soc.  of  Old.  .515, 1811 

Bowling  Clubs  of  New  Lots. . .  316 

Caledonian,  The 1313 

Capitoline,  The 489 

Carleton,  The 1308 

Clinton  Club,  The 1308 

Columbia  Boat  Club 1340 

Coney  Island  Rod  &  Gun  Club  1388 

Constitution  Club,  The 1309 

Crescent  Literary  Soc,  The. . .  1313 

Dramatic  (Amateur)  Assoc 1312 

Darer  Club,  The 1309 

East  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  Assoc. .  1101 

East  River  Yacht  Club 1889 

Eckford  Base  Ball  Club 1341 

Eclectic  Club,  The 1309 

Empire  Club,  The 1308 

Entomological  Soc.  The  Bklyn  1307 

Everett  Lit.  Assoc,  The 1306 

Excelsior  Club,  The 1807 

Base  Ball  Club  1341 

Faust  Club,  The 1309 

Fleetwood  Yachting  Club 316 

Fountain  Gun  Club 1337 

Franklin  Literary  Soc 1305 

German  Evan.  Aid  Soc 1101 

Gilbert  Dramatic  Assoc 1312 

Glenmore  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  316, 1339 

Hamilton  Club,  The 518, 1308 

Literary  Assoc 1304 

Heights  Wheelmen 1340 

Hist  Soc,  The  L.  I.  .40,  514,  516, 1304 

Kings  Co.  Club,  The 1307 

Kings  Co.  Wheelmen 1340 

Lincoln  Club,  The 1308 

Lyceum,  The  Brooklyn 1303 

Long  Island  Forester  Club 1339 

Historical  Soc.  40,  1804 

Life  Sav'gAss'n.  1840 

Shooting  Club...  1386 

Yacht  Club 1839 

Lincoln  Club,  The 1308 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Ex. . .  1313 

Microscopical,  The  B.  Club.. . .  1307 

Nereid  Boat  Club 1340 

New  England  Society 515,  1311 

■  New  York  Arbroath  Assoc. . .  1311 

New  Lots  Yacht  Club 316 

Old  Bronklynites,  Soc.  of.  .515,  1811 
Oxford  Club,  The 515,  1308 
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Paul  Morphy  Chess  Club 1808 

Philomathean  Soc. ,  The 1306 

Phoenix  Gun  Club 1336 

Pioneer  Boat  Club 1340 

Polytechnic  Debating  Soc 1306 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, Soc.  for 503 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, Soc.  for  515 

Rembrandt  Club,  The 1309 

Robin's  Island  Club 1339 

Sangerbund,  The  Brooklyn. . .  1312 

Seawanhaka  Boat  Club 1340 

Sketch  Club.  The 1140 

St.  Nicholas  Soc  of  Nassau  I'd  1311 

St.  Patrick's  Soc  of  B'klyn...  1811 

Students'  Guild,  The 1309 

Tupper  Literary  Soc 1306 

Turn  Vereins  von  B.  (E.  D.). .  1340 

Twilight  Club,  The 1309 

Union  for  Christian  Work 1101 

Union  Club,  The 1308 

Varuna  Boat  Club 1340 

Washington  Gun  Club 1838 

Weber  Quartette,  The 1812 

Williamsbgh.  Athletic  Club..  1340 

Yacht  Club...  1339 

Windsor  Club,  The 1308 

W(  man's  Club,  The 1310 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc.  526 

B 

Baby  Carriages 1378 

Banking  and  Insurance 619-683 

Bakers.    (See  Dealers). 

Atlantic  State 630 

Banking  and  Insurance 619 

Banks  of  Deposit 619 

Bank  of  Williamsburgh,  The,  620 

Brooklyn  Bank  518 

Guar,  and  T.  Co. . . .  511 

Savings  Bank 630 

Trustee 627 

Bushwick  Savings 625 

Central 509 

City,  of  Williamsburgh 303 

Commercial 624 

Dime  Savings 626 

of  W'msburgh..  633 

East  Brooklyn  Savings 624 

East  N.  Y.  Savings 318 

Farmers'  &  Citizens,  of  L.I.,  803,  622 

First  National 636 

Fulton,  of  Brooklyn 634 

Germania  Savings 623 

German  Savings 623 

Greenpoint  Savings 634 

Guar,  and  T.  Co.,  The  B'klyn,  511 

Home  Trust  of  Vol.  of  B'klyn,  439 

Kings  Co.  Savings 622 

Long  Island  Savings 513,  619,  627 

Manufacturers',  of  N.  Y 623 

Mechanics' 488,  510,  635 

Mechanics',  of  Williamsburgh.  308 

Nat.  of  W'msb'gh.  303 
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Mechanics'  Savings 510 

Mechanics'  and  Traders' 626 

Nassau  National 632 

National,  City 631 

Savings  Banks 619 

South  B'klyn  Savings 631 

Sprague  National 520,  637 

Trust  Co.,  The  B'klyn 510,  619 

Williamsburgh  Savings 631 

Bank 680 

Bar,  The  Present  Kings  Co 1369 

Base  Ball  Clubs.    (See  Assoc^nn). 

Baths.  (See  Coney  Island) 1361,  1393 

Bay  Ridge.    (See  New  Utrecht). 

Bench  and  Bar  of  B'klyn 1214-1399 

Kings  Co.,..  338-869 
Beneficent  and  Social    Organiza- 
tions, History  of 1346 

Beneficent  and  Social  Oegani- 

ZATIONS,  History  op 1346,  1357 

Biographies,  Legal 346,  1375 

Biographies  and  Biographical 
Notices. 

Abbott,  Benj.  V 1342 

Abraham,  Mr 1368 

Adams,  Col.  Julius  W 1335 

Adams.  Rev.  Thomas 1058 

Ager,  Rev.  J.  C 1090 

Albani 1135 

Ambrose,  Daniel,  M.D 658 

Ammann,  Rev.  J.  J 1057 

Ammerman,  Albert 510a 

Anderson,  John  D 888-839 

Andersen,  Rev.  Rasmus 1085 

Augell,  Robert  H 1179 

Armor,  Dr.  S.  G 892 

Arnold,  Rev.  Anthony 1057 

Aspinwall,  Rev.  J.  A 1013 

Aten,  Dr.  Henry  F 920 

Ayers,  Dr.  Daniel 892 

Baird,  Andrew  D 805 

Bacchus,  Rev,  John  G 1013 

Backus,  Prof.  Truman  J 953 

Baker,  Rev.  Chas.  R 1005 

Dr.  Geo.  W 920 

Dr.  Jennie  Van  H 920 

Dr.  Richard  C 920 

Baldwm,  Rev.  J.  A 1074 

Barberin,  Dr.  John  J 417 

Barker,  Dr.  John 907 

Israel  A 1099 

Barnard,  Daniel  P 1243 

Barnes,  Gen.  A.  C 878-880 

A.  S 740 

Hon.  Demas 1172 

Barney  Nathan 825a,  836a,  837a 

Barnhart,  Rev.  J.  W 1043 

Barnitz,  Rev.  M.  C.  R 1044 

Bartlett,  Dr.  Homer  L 896 

Bartow,  Edgar  John 1003 

Bass,  Rev.  J.  G 1038 

Bates,  Rev.  E.  0 1048 

Bauer,  Paul 198 

Bayles,  Dr.  Havens  B 920 

Bayliss,  Rev.  Samuel 1098 

Beard,  Sylvester  M 803 

William 639 

BedeU,  Chester 855-856 

Beecher,  Rev.  H.  W.  .1019,  1020, 1316 

Beekman,  Abraham  J 626 

Dr.  Gerardus 414 

Behman.  Louis  C 1165 

Behrends,  Rev.  A.  J.  F 1024 

Behringer,  Rev.  Geo.  F 1085 

Bell,  Dr.  A.  N 898 

Benedict,  Rev.  B.  G 1074 

Bengless,  Rev.  J.  D 1083 

Bennett,  Dr.  Chas.  L 920 

Ruloff  R 1389 

Bergen,  Jacob  1 1250 

John  H 1348 

Hon.  Tennis  G 367,  516 

Tunis  G 1386 
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Bergen,  Van  Brunt 590 

Beyer,  Rev.  J.  P , 1086 

Bigelow,  Rev.  J.  F 1083 

Binns,  James 830-831 

Birch,  Geo.  L 1170 

Birdsall,  Dr.  S.  T 916 

Birdseye,  Lucien  E 1281 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Anna 1138 

Black,  Albert 940 

Blackford,  Eugene  G 966 

Blakeman,  Rev.  W.  C 1044 

Bliss,  Neziah 513 

Boerum,  Henry 290 

Bonnel,  Dr.  Chas.  L 920 

Booth,  Samuel 500 

Bossert,  Louis 1383 

Bowdish,  Rev.  W.  W 1034 

Bowne,  Samuel 439 

Rodman 489 

Boyle,  Fred.  T.  Lee 1147 

Boynton,  Eben  M 835-838 

Mrs 1394 

Braham,  Mr 1137 

Brandt,  Geo.  W 841 

Brasher,  Hon.  Philip 1315 

Breed,  Rev.  Joseph  B 1083 

Brevoort,  J.  C 1380 

Brick,  Joseph  K 807 

Bridge,  Col.  Chas.  E 753 

Martin  K 948 

Rev.  W.  J 1074 

Britton,  Winchester 1380 

Broach,  John 304 

Bromley,  Rev.  Henry 1083 

Brough,  Wm.  Francis 1187 

Brown,  Geo.  W 889-840 

Wm.  K 940 

Wm.  M 1149,  1168 

Brush,  Conklin 153 

Bryant,  Dr.  Joel 907 

Budington,  Rev.W.  L,  515, 1033, 1023 

Bulkley,  Edwin 880 

Bunker,  Dr.  E.  S 903 

Bunn,  Rev.  Albert  C 1006 

Burch,  Robert  A 1189 

Burnett,  Edwin  H 856-857 

S.  0 1380 

Burrell,  F.  A.  M 781 

Burroughs,  Claude 1121 

H.  F 835 

Burrows,  Jr.,  Chester  D 864 

Burt,  Rev.  Wm 1044 

Byers,  Joseph  J 1375 

Byrne,  Dr.  John 934 

Cabbie,  The  Bros 695 

Edward 695 

Elijah 696 

Callen,  Rev.  J.  H 1074 

Camp,  Rev.  Stephen  H 1087 

Campbell,  Dr.  Alice  B 930 

Hon.  Felix 415a 

Rev.  LB 1013 

Joseph  W 848 

Canfleld,  Rev.  A.  J 1088 

Carlisle,  W.  S 1366 

Carpenter,  John  0 1890 

Carroll,  Rev..  M 1056 

Carter,  Rev.  Frederick  B 1007 

Catlin,  Isaac  S 1254 

Chad  wick.  Rev.  J.  W 1087 

Chamberlain,  Dr.  L,  T 1070 

Chanfrau,  Mr 1110 

Chapin,  Dr.  Edward 980 

Chapman,  Isaac  F  661 

Rev.  E,  M 1089 

Chappell,  Alonzo 1146 

Christian,  H.  S 885 

Chauncey.  Daniel 519,  635 

Claghorn,  Chas 960,  961 

Clark,  James  B 1251 

Kate  Upson 1315 

Clement,  Nathaniel  H 1336 

Clussman,  Dr,  Samuel  A 417 
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Coffin,  Timothy 300 

Coger,  Geo.  W 1381 

Collingwood,  Francis 460 

Collins,  Geo.  J 537 

Conroy,  Dr.  Wm.  E 930 

Conselyea,  Hon.  Wm 290 

Cook,  Rev.  J.  B 1090 

Cookman,  Rev.  John  E 1041 

Cooper,  George  A 941 

Nicholas 861 

Corner,  Rev.  C.  P 1043 

Copeland,  Edward 153 

Cort,  Dr.  Lottie  A 931 

Cocks,  John  D 518 

Crandall,  Jesse  A 1373 

Creamer,  Wm.  G 698 

Creed,  Dr.  Wm.  D 417 

Crefleld,  Dr.  Richard 1 168 

Crittenden,  Alonzo 519 

Crooke,  Gen.  Philip  S 358 

Crowe,  Rev.  S.  J 1073 

Cullen,  Edgar  M 1253 

Cuyler,  Rev.  Theo.  L 1067 

Daegener,  Rev.  H 1086 

Daggett,  Hon.  Albert 1334 

Dailey,  Abraham  H 1244 

Dakin,  Maj.-Gen.  Thos.  S..514,  1206 

Dana,  Francis  E 1397 

Darling,  Dr.  Orlando  G 931 

Darlington,  Rev.  James  H 1010 

Davenport,  Julius 863 

Dawson,  Rodman  B 1249 

Dean,  James 1365 

De  Bevoise,  John 128 

Robert 128 

De  La  Vergne,  Dr.  E 931 

Delmar,  John 370 

Dennis,  Charles 660 

Deverell,  Thos  R 1377 

DeWitt,  Wm,  C 1844 

Dick,  William 678 

Dikeman,  Hon.  John 359,  515 

Diller,  Rev.  Jacob  W 1001 

Dixon,  Rev.  Wm.  T 1083 

Doherty,  John 848-849 

Doughty,  John 114 

Douglass,  Maj.  David  B 1334 

Rev.  F.  A 1083 

Dower,  Dr.  Andrew  J 931 

Driggs,  Edmund 513a 

Du  Bois,  Dr.  Francis  H 418,  888 

Dr.  J.  E 888 

Ithamar 792 

Rev.  Dr.  Anson 64 

Dudley,  Dr.  W.  H 932 

Du  Flon,  John  F.  L 135 

Duryea,  Harmanus  B 1333 

Samuel  B 1833 

Duryee.  Jacob 537 

Eadie,  James  C 860 

Eaton,  Asahel  K 1338 

Eddy,  Geo.  M 794^795 

Edwin,  Mr 1187 

Elliott,  Charles  B 371 

Dr.  Joseph  B 921 

Elwell,  James  W 656 

Engeman,  Wm.  A 204 

Enos,  Dr.  De  Witt  C 889 

Entwistle,  Mrs 1108 

Eschmann,  Rev.  John 1090 

Eulner,  Rev.  L 1074 

Everet  Family,  the 133 

Richard 134 

Thomas,  Sr 123 

Thomas,  Jr 124 

William 134 

Farley,  Rev.  P.  A 1087 

Farmer,  Aaron  D 883 

Feltman,  Charles 199 

Field,  Thos,  W 1321 

Fingleton  Bros 733 

Finklemeier,  Louis 1387 

Firth,  Dr.  Henry  S 93I 
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Krtli,  Dr.  Lambson  B 931 

Fiske,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  L 909-910 

Fisher,  Francis  B.,  Justice 519 

Geo.  H 1349 

Fleet  Family,  the 133 

Samuel 133 

Ford,  Dr.  Nathaniel 931 

Foord,  John 1179 

Foote,  Rev.  L.  R 1069 

Forrester,  G.  B 757 

Fowler,  Dr.  Geo.  R 903 

Fraim,  Dr.  Geo.  W 946 

Freel,  Edward 843 

Freeman,  Rev.  Barnardus. . . .  335 

Frey,  Rev.  A.  E 1085 

Frost,  John  S 843-844 

Fulton,  Rev.  J.  D  1079 

Furman,  William 108 

Gabriel 349 

Gaegan,  Rev.  Chas.  F 1060 

Gallagher,  Bernard 838 

Gaxside,  Dr.  W.  B 931 

Garrison,  John 115 

Gaylor,  Wm.  H 580 

Gessler,  Rev.  T.  A.  K 1077 

Giberson,  Dr.  Chas.  H 890 

Gilbert,  Hon.  Jasper  W 1375 

Rev.  Lyman 1074 

GilfiUan,  Dr.  George ....  514,  888,  889 

Gill,  Robinson 804 

Gillette,  Dr.  Fidelio  B 931 

GiUmore,  Gen.  Q.  A 1307 

Gleason,  Rev.  Anson 1037 

Gleavy,  Dr.  John  J 931 

Good,  John 723 

Goodrich,  Dr.  Chas.  S  889 

W.  W 1349 

Gorton,  Dr.  David  A 914-915 

Gray,  Dr.  Landon  C 924 

Green,  Dr.  Frank  B 414 

Greenwood,  Hon.  John 1313 

Griggs,  Dr.  Stephen  C 931 

Griswold,  Dr.  Chas.  E 921 

Groves,  Samuel 303 

Gunnison,  Rev.  Almon 1088 

Guttenberg,  Fred 1371 

Hainer,  Rev.  E.  A 1090 

Hall,  Rev.  Chas.  H 1003 

George 146-147 

Rev.  Geo.  A 1044 

Halliday,  Rev.  S.  B 1031 

Hallam,  Dr.  Albert  C 921 

Hanf ord.  Dr.  Wm.  H  921 

Dr.  Samuel  C 931 

Hardy,  John  J 1394 

Harkness,  William 1379 

Harreys,  Chas.  W 949 

HarrisoB,  Col.  Andrew 1345 

■^  Gabriel 1151 

John 1369 

Hart,  William 1145 

Hasbrouck,  Dr.  Everitt 931 

Haskins,  Rev.  S.  M 1007-1009 

Hatton,  Rev.  M.  J 1058 

Hausleen,  Rev.  C 1086 

Haviland,  A.  and  S 1370 

Hayes,  Catherine 1128 

Haynes,  Rev.  E.  J 1078 

Hazzard,  William  H 591 

Heeney,  Cornelius ■  •  990 

Hehr,Rev.  J.  G 1074 

Heischmann,  Rev.  J.  J 10a4 

Herr,  Frederick ^^'''7?oo 

"Herries,  William llso 

Hester,  Col.  William 1187 

Hewlett.  Mr 1107 

Hicks,  Jacob ]f 

Hinkley,Miss \f^ 

Hirsh,  Hugo. 1^50 

Hobbs,  Edward  H. \^ 

Hoffmann,  Rev.  J.  P 10S& 

Hogan,  Timothy. Jbb 

Holmes,  David  S H"'* 
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Holton,  F.  H 774 

Hopkins,  Dr.  Geo.  G 893 

Hopper,  J.  M 1389 

Horsfieid,  Israel 133 

Timothy 133 

Howell,  Hon.  James 513 

Hubbard,  Rev.  W.  C 1004 

Dr.  Fred.  H 931 

Hughes.  Rev.  D.  C 1083 

Hulbert,  Henry  C 881-883 

Hull,  Dr.  A.  C  906 

Hulst,  Rev.  Geo.  D 996 

Humphreys,  A.  W 515a,  1392 

Humphries,  Rev.  E 1044 

Humpst one.  Rev.  John 1081 

Hunt,  Dr.  J.  G.  T 418 

Hunter,  Hon.  John  W 511 

Hutchins,  Dr.  Alex 896 

Hutchison,  Dr.  Joseph  C 894 

Dr.  N.  G 890 

Hyde,  Dr.  Joel  W 924 

IngersoU,  Rev.  Edward  P.. 995,  1036 

Rev.  Wm.  H.......  1027 

Irvine,  Wm.  &  Co 1367 

Isaacs,  Dr.  Chas.  E 889 

Jackson,  Samuel 137 

Jacobi,  Dr.  August 922 

James,  Hon.  Darwin  R 416a 

Jan  de  Swede 273 

Jenks,  Grenville  T 350,  509 

Jennings,  A.  G 808-809 

Ephraim  J 768 

Jensen,  Thomas  M 1150 

Jewett,  Dr.  Chas 892 

Johns,  Rev.  John 1042 

Johnson,  Jesse 1351 

Jeremiah,  Gen 147 

Jr 1099 

Hon.  Samuel  E 509 

Johnston  Bros 1368 

Wm 1367 

Jones,  Rev.  Robt.  W 1038 

S.  B 1363 

Joralemon,  Tunis 132 

Jordan,  F.  B 1373 

Kalbfleisch,  Hon.  Martin 504 

Keegan,  Very  Rev.  William. .  1046 

Keep,  Dr.  John  Lester 909 

Kelley,  Rev.  Wm.  V 1034 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise 1133 

Kelsay,  Rev.  R.  B 1080 

Ketcham,  Enoch 702 

Isaac  A 828a 

Kiely,  Rev.  J.  M 1057 

Kiernan,  Hon.  John  J 418a 

Kilner,  Thos 1107 

Kimberly,  Gideon 127 

King,  Michael 1192 

Kingsley,  Hon.  William  C.  .461-463a 

Kinsella,  Hon.  Thomas 1185 

Kirk,  Thos 1169 

Kissam,  Brewster 1396 

Knapp,  Rev.  H.  W        1083 

Kramer,  Rev.  Geo.  R 1090 

Lachner,  John  A 1383 

Lahey,  Thos.  M 940 

Laimbeer,  Richard  H 653 

Lambert,  Hon.  Edward  A 154 

Lander.  Benjamin 1150 

Lansing,  Rev.  John  A 998 

Lauer,  Richard 940 

Lawson.  Rev.  A.  G ior  qo^ 

Lazell.  Lewis  T 885-886 

Leary,  James  D 798 

Lee.  John 840-841 

Lefferts,  Hon.  John 1299 

Leigh,  CO 1378 

Lincoln,  Geo.  Burt 866 

Littlejohn,  Rt.  Rev.  A.N 1012 

Livingston,  Walter  L 1389 

Lockitt,  Charles 1371 

George 1367 

Loeser,  Frederick 514,  1104,  1363 
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Loomis,  John  S 736 

Loring,  Rev.  Henry  H 1013 

Lott,  Hon.  John  A 353,  514 

Loughlin,  Rev.  John 1059 

Loveridge,  Clinton 1168 

Low,  Abiel  A 646 

Seth 513a,  530 

Seth,  Hon 516 

Lowe,  Rev.  Peter 336 

Lowrey,  Charles  J 355 

Lublin,  Isaac 1249 

Ludlow,  Rev.  James  M 1067 

Ludlam,  Silas 1325 

Lung,  Dr.  Jesse  B 933 

Lynch,  Benj.  T 850-851 

Lyon,  Hon.  Wm.  H 874-876 

McCabe,  Daniel 849 

Rev.  E.  J 1056 

McChesney,  James 662 

McCue,  Alex 1334-1335 

McCuUagh,  Rev.  A 1069 

McDonald,  W.H 1377 

Mcllvaine,  Chas.  H 1192 

McKane,  JohnY 209 

McKeon,  JohnS 1388 

MoKinney,  Dr.  Susan  S 932 

Rev.  W.  G 1013 

McLean,  Andrew 1188 

McLeer,  Col.  Jas 514,  867-869 

MoNamara,  Rev.  J.  V 1060 

Rev.  P.  J 1055 

McNamee,  Rev.  J.  F 1060 

McNuIty,  Geo.  W 460 

Macdowell,  Rev.  W.  J 1073 

Mairs,  Wm.  H 727 

Malone,  Dr.  Edward 933 

Rev.  Sylvester 1050 

Mann,  Dr.  C.  S 904a 

Dr.  Edward  C 903a 

Markham,  Charles  C 1149 

Marlow,  Wm.,  Jr 1380 

Marston,  Wm.  H 1383-1385 

Martin,  C.  C 460 

Rev.  Wm.  M 1074 

Marvin,  C.  A 949 

Rev.  Dan,  Jr 1013 

Mason,  Rev.  Alfred  De  W. . . .  998 

Matthews,  Azel  D 1098 

Mathewson,  Dr.  Arthur 893,  904a 

Maujer,  Daniel 518 

May,  Rev.  Michael 1054 

Maynard,  Rev.  Newland 1010 

Meeker,  Samuel  M 303,  1349 

Melmoth,  Mrs.  Charlotte 131 

Merwin,  Rev.  J.  B 1033 

Meserole  Fam.  of  Bush.,  The,  371,373 

Gen.  J.  V 1326 

Meyenborg,  Henry  A 1349 

Meyer,  Julius  E 1333 

Millard,  A.  Orville 1397 

Miller,  Benj.  0 855 

Dr.  Francis 333 

Fam.  of  Bush.,  The. ...  372 

James  E 941 

Mrs.  Olive  Thorne 1315 

Rev.  D.  H 1081 

SamuelB,..- 970 

Minton,  Dr.  Henry 933 

MitcheU,  Dr.  C.  L 933 

MoflEat,  Dr.  John  L 932 

Montressor,  Sig.  Charles 1137 

Moody,  Leonard 859 

Mcore,  Henry  A 1252 

Moort,  Rev.  Paulus 1013 

Morehouse,  Rev.  H.  L 1083 

Morrill,  Dr.  H.  E 907 

Morris,  Hon.  Samuel  D 1336 

JohnR 1098 

S.  D 1236 

Morse,  Nathan  B 1251 

Rev.  F.  R 1078 

Mortensen,  Rev.  Andreas.  . . .  1086 

Morton,  John. .. , 836 
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Moser,  Joseph 116 

Mudge,  Charles  C 520,  1098 

Murdock,  Henry  S 1131 

James  E 1111 

Murphy,  Hon.  Henry  C,  149, 360, 518 

Murtha,  Hon.  W.  H 562 

Navarro,  Rafael 1393 

Neilson,  Hon.  Joseph 1316 

Nelson,  Rev.  Thomas  A 1071 

Newman,  J.  W 1389 

Nichols,  Squire 117 

John  A 1297 

Nicot,  Louis  E 940 

Noble,  Rev.  Franklin ...  1037 

Norris,  Dr.  Thomas  P 899 

North,  Dr.  Nelson  L  923 

Northall,  Dr.  Wm.  K 1111 

Northcote,  James 1150 

Oakey,  Hon.  John 1299 

O'Beirne,  Rev.  James 1054 

O'Brien,  J 1368 

P.F 843-843 

O'Donohue,  Joseph  J 668 

Olcott,  Dr.  CorneUus 897 

O'Reilly,  Rev.  T.  S 1058 

O'Rourke,  John  H 846-847 

Ormiston,  Dr.  Robert 922 

Orr,  Alexander  E  648 

Osborne,  Dr.  Samuel 408 

Ostrander,  Dr.  Ferd.  W 904 

Owen,  Dr.  Edward  W 922 

Packer,  Wm.  S 953-953 

Paine,  W.  H 469 

Palmer,  Dr.  Warren  B 9i>2 

NoyesG 1327 

Parker,  John  A 1148 

Parmentier,  Andre 135 

Pai-odi 1129 

Parsons,  Rev.  B 1074 

Samuel  L 1099 

Pardee,  Dr.  Ward  C 932 

Partridge,  Rev.  Alfred  H...520,  1009 

Col.  J.  N 577 

Patchin,  Jacob 114 

Patterson,  Rev.  Charles  J 1250 

Peace,  Harvey  W 700 

Pearce,  Hosea  0 745 

Henry  0 746 

PearsaU,  G.  Frank  E 1167 

Thos.  E 1353 

Peed,  Charles  N 1360 

Peck,  Rev.  J.  0 1037 

Dr.  E.  F 40a 

Peloubet,  Seymour  S 1255 

Pendleton,  Dr.  Edward 933 

Pentecost,  Rev.  Geo.  F 1038 

Perry,  A.  J 1393a 

JohnC 1388 

Joseph  A 606 

Rev.  R.  L 1082 

Timothy 1290 

Peters,  Bernard 1177 

Phelps,  E.  D 1391 

PhUfips,  Dr.  Geo.  S 940 

Rev.  W.  L 1036 

Piercy,  Henry  R 1099 

Pierrepont,  Hezekiah  B 129 

Henry  B 443 

Pierson,  Wm.  M 1099 

Pike,  Col.  Nicholas 1337 

Pilcher,  Dr.  Lewis  S 893 

Pinto,  Gen.  Francis  E 653 

Polhemus,  H.  D 633 

Porter,  Rev.  Elbert  S 994,  995 

Rev.  James 1044 

PoweU,  Samuel  S 485,  514 

Powers,  George,  8r 134 

Praa,  Capt.  Peter 274 

Pratt,  Hon.  Calvin  E 1377 

Preston,  Dr.  H.  G 1393 

Wm.  Irvine 839a 

Prout,  Dr.  Jonathan  S 893,  932 

Pryor,  Roger  A 1245 
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Pullman,  Rev.  Joseph 1086 

Purdy,  Wm.  S 1389 

Pyne,  Louisa 1139 

Randolph,  Dr.  Wm.  H 933 

Rapalje,  Williamson 319 

Rapelye,  Jacob 859 

Rappelyea,  Jeremiah  J 886 

Rappold,  Dr.  Julius  C 932 

Raymond,  Dr.  Joseph  H 923 

Reed,  Rev.  Geo.  C 1038 

Reeve,  Rev.  B.  F 1032 

Reid,  Rev.  Wm 1079 

Reynolds,  Chas.  H 1385 

Geo.  G 1235-1236 

Rev.  Joseph 1012 

Rhodes,  Rev.  C 1081 

Richardson,  Lemuel 399 

Leonard 713 

Riddle,  Miss 1108 

Ridgway,  James  W 1354 

Ridley,  Edward 210 

Ripley,  Henry  E 392 

Ritchie,  A.  H 1149 

Rivers,  Charles  H 961-963 

Robbins,  Amos 1103 

Eli 1102 

Daniel  C 884 

Roberts,  Mr 1107 

Rev.  C.  G 1083 

Robinson,  Jeremiah  P 637 

Mr 1106 

Robinson,  Hon.  William  E. . .  1190 

Rockwell,  Dr.  Frank  W 983 

Hon.  WiUiam 354 

J.  S 780 

RodeU,  Rev.  Albert 1086 

Rodwell,  James 841 

Roebling,  John  A 458,  506 

Col.  Washington  A.,  458 

Roehr,  Col.  Henry  E 1175 

Rolfe,  John  P 1350 

Rome,  Andrew  H 1193 

John 844 

Rosa,  Parepa I135 

Ross,  Dr.  John  H 938 

Rothschild,  J 1388 

Rowe,  Geo.  H 1191 

Rueger,  Jiolius 1168 

Runcie,  John  T ...  608 

Rushmore,  Dr.  J.  D 904a 

Russell,  Henry 1137 

Rutan,  Thomas  B 843 

Sabin,  Joseph 1333 

Sackett,  GrenvUle  A 1313 

Samuel lie 

Sackman,  H.  E 1376 

Sands,  Comfort I19 

Joshua 130 

Sangster,  Margaret  E 1316 

Saxtan,  Daniel  Y 688 

Schade,  Henry 1373 

Schenck,  Isaac  C 334 

James 1344 

Rev.  Noah  H 1000 

Schieren,  Charles  A 781 

Schroeder  Frederick  A 513 

Schoonmaker,  Rev.  M 336 

Schurig,  Charles 530 

Scott,  John.  .1 943 

J-R ".'.;  1110 

Rufus  L 1391 

Scudder,  Rev.  Henry  M . .  1024 

Searle,  Dr.  Wm.  S 933 

Seguin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. ........  1127 

Seitz,  Nicholas  and  Michael. .  773 

Seelig,  M.  J 816-817 

Selleck,  Rev.  A.  F 1044 

Selyns,  Rev.  Henry '.'.330-331 

Shannon,  Richard 1865 

Shearman,  Thos.  G 1339 

Sheehy,  Rev.  D.  J .'..',  1058 

Sheldon,  Henry. .' 5143, 

Sheppard,  Warren  W  ......  1168 
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Sidebotham,  Thos.  B 1191 

Silliman,  Augustus  E 1331 

B.  D.,  1229, 1330,  1231,  1333 

Simmons,  Dr.  Daniel 923 

Rev.  1 1044 

Sizer,  Nelson 1330-1331 

Skene,  Dr.  Alex.  J.  C 893 

Skinner,  David  8 948,  949 

Dr.  Salmon 947,  1392 

Smith,  Andrew  A 1098 

Cyrus  P 149,  355 

Dr.  D.  D 907 

Edward 789 

Samuel 153 

Thos.  C 765 

Dr.  Thos.  L 904 

Snedeker,  Elbert 838 

Snively.  Rev.  Wm.  A 1003 

Snowden,  Rev.  Robt.  B 1013 

Somers  Brothers,  The 702 

Sontag 1138 

Soper,  Abram  D 301 

Speir,  Dr.  Samuel  Fleet 894 

Robert 833a 

Spencer,  Dr.  Wm.  E 938 

Spider,  Mr 1107 

Spicer,  ElLhu,  Jr 663 

Spooner  Family,  The 1169 

Col.  Alden 1169 

AldenJ 356,516 

Sprague,  Joseph 149 

William  E 579 

Stearns,  John  M 379,  293,  1295 

Stegman,  Lewis  R 369 

Stevens,  Rev.  C.  Ellis 1011 

Stevenson,  Stephen 1867 

Stevhens,  Dr.  Anna 933 

St.  Clair,  Dr.  R.  Wallace 933 

St.  John,  Rev.  0 1074 

Stiles,  Dr.  Henry  R 1318 

Dr.  R.  Cresson 889 

Dr.  S.  Edward 923 

Staiwell,  Wm.  H 213 

Stine,  J.  R 781 

StockweU,  Rev."  A.  P 156,  998 

Storer,  Samuel  L 970 

Storrs,  Charles 1158 

Rev.  Richard  S. . .  .1016-1017 

Stranahan,  Hon.  J.  S.  T 598 

Stringham,  Admiral  S.  H 513 

Strong,  Rev.  R.  G 998 

Stryker,  Francis  B 150 

Burdett  109 

Stuart,  Dr.  Francis  H 933 

Sullivan,  Dr.  John  D 933 

Sumner,  Dr.  A.  E 618,  913 

Wm.  0 861 

Suydam,  Hon.  Adrian  M 391 

Swalm,  Dr.  Wm.  F 938 

Swertcope,  John  V 117 

Swift,  Geii.  Joseph  G 1334 

Syme,  Rev.  David 1074 

Taafe,  Rev.  James 1054 

Talmadge,  Thomas  G 150 

Talmage,  Dr.  John  F 916 

Dr.  Samuel 933 

Rev.  T.  De Witt.  .1063-1068 

Tanner,  James 531 

Tate,  Augustus  C  877 

Taylor,  Rev.  C.  W 1074 

James  A 686 

John  A  1347 

Rev.  Jere.  B 1082 

William 685 

WUliam  R 679 

Templeton,  Mr 1137 

Terhune,  Dr.  Jas.  J 933 

Terry,  Edmund 1392 

Teves,  Fred.  E 1386 

Thallon,  Dr.  Wm  M 928 

Thomas,  Rev.  J.  B 1075 

R<fl)ert 849-850 

Wm.  M 581 
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Thompson,  Hon.  George 1287 

Jonathan 134 

Thorburn,  James 1363 

Thorpe,  Henry 1192 

Thwing,  Rev.  Edward  P 1037 

Tibbals,  Rev.  Chas.  A 1004 

Ticlinor,  Dr.  Martin  A 923 

Toedteberg,  Augustus 1323 

Tracy,  Gen.  Benj.  F.,  1223, 1333, 1224, 
1335,  1336, 1227 

Traneurs,  Dr.  Ludwig 1393 

Trask,  Alanson 785 

Tredwell,  Daniel  M 1322,  1832 

Trotter,  Jonathan 147 

Troy,  James 1250 

Turner,  Dr.  Joseph  M 924 

JohaS  817 

Rev.  Chas.  Wm 1006 

Tuthill,  Dr.  James  Y 934 

Tuttle,  Ezra  B 305,  1385 

Sylvester 805, 1385 

Ubert,  J.  C 940 

Valentine,  Dr.  John  F 934 

Van  Anden,  Isaac 1183 

Van  Boerum,  Willem  330 

Van  Buren,  Robert. 594, 1335 

Van  Der  Beeck,  Dr.  Paulus. . .  414 

Vanderbilt,  Hon.  John 1399 

Vanderveer,  Dr.  Adrian 887-888 

Charles  B 333 

Dr.  John  R 924 

Mrs.  Wm  301 

Stephen  Lott. ...  820 

Van  De  Water,  Rev.  Geo 1001 

Van  Nuyse,  Aucke  Jansen 322 

Van  Zandt,  Mi-s 1133 

Ventres,  T.B 1193 

Vining,  Harrison  S 651 

Voorhees,  John  A 1343 

Wackerhagen,  Dr.  Geo 901 

Wade,  Dr.  Jas.  D 934 

Wagner,  Rev.  John  M 998 

Walcott,  Mr 1109 

WaUace,  James  P 506-509 

T.  E.: 1388 

WaU,  Charles  720 

Hon.  Wm 719 

Michael  W 730 

Walsh,  Rev.  E.  H 1060 

Walstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs 1108 

Waring,  Henry 187 

Henry  P 1293 

N.  F.. 1253,  1393 

Hon.  Wm.  H 1393 

Watson,  Gay  lord 1191 

Weaver,  James' 846 

Webster,  E.  G.  &  Brother. ...  707 

HI 1375 

Wechsler,  Mr 1363 

Samuel 13b3 

Herman 1863 

Weedon,  W.  J 1192 

Weeks,  Dr.  Joshua  R 9^4 

Weidmann,  Paul 787 

Weir,  James,  Jr l™f 

WeUs,  Rev.  J.  D 1065 

John 346 

Lindsay  J °o7 

Wemmel,  Dr.  A.  A 934 

Wendell,  Dr.  Mathew »» ' 

Wendt,  LouisA 1191 

,^-        West,  Benj.  W     968 

Charles  E 1320 

CM 1363 

Rev.  Jacob »»o 

Westbrook.  Dr  Benj   F 924 

Wheedon,  Dr.  Thos.  J -  924 

Wight,  Dr.  Jarvis  S 893,  J34 

WiU.es,  Daniel  W 1386 

Williams,  John  ■ "^^ 

Rev.  Samuel.   ■••••  |0°2 

Winslow,  John ^^^^i^Sn 

Wintner,  Rev.  L 
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Wischmann,  H 801-802 

Woehr,  John,  Jr 1192 

Wood,  Col.  Alfred  M 491 

Wood,  Geo 941 

Geo.  M 347 

Rev.  Chas 1066 

Thos.  W 1386 

WoodhuU,  Gen 32 

Jacob 1109 

Woodruff,  Albert 1093 

Frankhn 643 

Rev.  Robert 1043 

Woods,  Rev.  John  T 1056 

Worn,  Martin 731 

Wright,  Dr.  Albert  914 

Wurster,  Rev.  Fred 1048 

Wyckoff,  Van  Brunt 940 

Dr.  R.  M 904a 

Wyman,  Luther  B 1134 

Young,  Augustus 1160 

Zabriskie,  Dr.  J.  B 888 

Zimmermann,  Rev.  J.  C 1083 

B'nai  B'rith,  Order  of 1357 

Book-binders 1376 

Boots  and  Shoes 1375 

Booksellers,  etc.  {See,  Dealers.) 

Brewers 1390 

Brooklyn. 

And  L.  L  Fair,  1868 493 

Annalsof  Village  of,  1817-'34,  189 

AsaViUage 103 

Battle  of 53 

Bennet  and  Bentyn  Purchase,  83 

Charter  of,  1862  489 

Charter  of,  1873,  The  City. ...  510 

City  Charter 297 

Cholera  in,  1866 501 

Church  of.  Second 332 

City  Court  of 546 

City  of.  The  First,  1834^'54  ...  145 
Consolidated  History 

OF  THE 484,  520 

Civil  Hist.  Dur.  Dch.  Regime,  88 

Under  Dk.  of  Yrk..  89 
Civil  List  of  Officers  of  Town 

and  Village  of  B.,  1671-1883  423a 

Commerce  of  638 

Commerce,  Gov't  Inspect'n  of,  645 
Consolidation  of  the  City  of, 

with  WiUiamsburgh 533 

Court  of  Special  Sessions.     . .  547 

Dongan  Oak 597 

Draft  Riots,  The,  1863 490 

During  the  British  Occupation, 

1776-1783 94 

Early  Dutch  Patents 81 

Inhabitants  of 68 

Settlements  of,  1646 ... .  81 

Village  Constabulary..  557 
Earlier     Sanitary     Provision 

Priortol854 563 

Elec.  Light  First  Introduced 

in 514 

Enlarg'm't  of  Vil.  Dist.,  1795,  570 

Fire  Insurance  Companies 628 

Fire  District  Created,  1801  . .  104 

First  City  ot,  1834^1854 145 

Fortifications  in,  1812 61 

From  the  Close  of  the  Revolu- 

tion  to  the  War  of  1812....  101 

From  its  Incorp.  as  a  Village,  105 

Growth  of,  in  1868. 505 

Guv's  Snow  Scene,  1820 Ho 

Haff  Way  House,  E.N.Y.,  The,  505 

Heights • •  _  1*6 

History  of  First  City  of.  .  -145-155 

Town  of 80-105 

Village  of 139-145 

Improvement  Co 643 

Mayors  of  City  of 139U 

Middagh    House    and    Barn, 

Viewof Ill 

Military  Execution  at,  A 100 


Brooklyn.  PAGE 
Military  Punishm'ts  at,  during 

British  Occupation 101 

Motto  of  City  of 1391 

Municipal  History  of 528-564a 

Of  To-Day,  1883 522-527 

Officials  of.  List  of 1394 

Olympia  Described  102-104 

Police  Courts  and  Other  Jus- 

Population  ('1884)." ............  1391 

Presidents  and  Trustees  of  the 

Village,  1816-1834 424a 

Seventy-seven  Years  Ago 102 

"Single  Head"  Commissioners 

appointed  over  the  Dept.  of 

Fire  and  Building,  1880 577 

Snow  Scene  in,  1820 113 

Stocks  and  Whipping  Post. . .  329 

Town  of.  Hist,  of 80 

Town  Pound 329 

Under  the  Enghsh 90 

Village,  The 107 

Village  of,  The,  1817-'34,  An- 

nalsof 139 

Water  Front,  Warehouse  and 

Dry  Dock  Co 659 

Yellow   Fever  District,   1822, 

Map  of • 141 

Bushwick. 

Arbitration  Rock 288 

Boerum  House,  The 386 

Church,  Old 337 

Civil  History,  1660-1708 275 

De  Voe  Houses,  The 284 

During  the  British  Occupat'n,  280 

Early  Settlers  and  Patents ....  270 

Ecclesiastical  History 378 

From  Close  of  Revol.  to  1854..  383 

Greenpoint 374 

Since  the  Revolu- 
tion   386 

Het  Dorp,  Map  of 383 

History  of  Town  of 370-291 

Manout,  Boudwyn,  Auto.  of..  376 

OldGraveyard 383 

OldMills 385 

Old  Miller  House,  The 273 

Revolutionary  History 279 

Butchers.    (See  Dealers.) 

C 

Canals  and  Docks. 

Anglo-American  Dry  Docks. .  641 

Atlantic  Docks 636 

Brooklyn  Basin,  The 637,  643 

Erie  Basin,  The 687,  640-641 

Erie  Basin  Dry  Dock 503 

Gowanus  Bay  and  Canal 643 

Gowanus  Canal  Improvem't. .  503 

Internal  Imp.  of  the  State 16 

Newtown  Creek  and  Canals. .  644 

Wallabout  Basin  and  Canal . .  644 

Wallabout  Canal  Improvem't,  504 

Carpets.    {See  Dealers.) 

Cath.  Benev.  Legion,  The 1356 

Knights  of  America 1357 

Cemeteries. 

Battle  Hill,  Green-Wood 603 

Cemeteries  of  B'klyn,  The 602 

Cemetery  of  the  Holy  Cross. .  609 

Citizens'  Union  Cemetery. . . .  608 

Cypress  Hills 607 

' '  Evergreens,"  The 608 

Friends',  The 609 

Green- Wood 603-607 

Cem.  Ass'n 520 

Northern  Entrance  to  Green- 
Wood  (eng.) 602 

Union 609 

Washington 609 

Charitable  Instit'ns  in   Kings 
CotJNTY 974-992 

China  and  Glass.  (See  Dealers.) 
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Churches.     (See  also  Histories  of     page 
the  Several  County  Towns). 
Baptist. 

Calvary 1080 

Central 1076,1081 

Clinton  Ave 1078 

Concord 1081 

East  Brooklyn 107^ 

Emmanuel 1081 

First 1074,  1081 

(E.  D.) 1083 

German 1080 

Swedish 1083 

Greenpoint 1081 

Greenwood 1078 

Hanson  Place 1078 

Harrison  Ave 1083 

Herkimer  St 1079 

Marcy  Ave 1080 

Pierrepont  St 1074 

Sands  St.  Mission 1079 

Second 1074 

Sixth  Ave 1080 

Strong  Place - 1077 

South 1076 

Tabernacle r 1078 

Trinity 1080 

Washington  Ave 1077 

Willoughby  Ave  1076 

Congregational. 

Bedford 1033 

Central 1034,  1038 

Church  of  the  Covenant 1036 

Church  of  the  Pilgrims 1015 

Clinton  Ave 1033 

East 1038 

Eim  Place 1033 

Fifth  Ave '.     .036 

First 1036 

First,  Brownsville 1028 

First  Identity. .., 1038 

Free 1018 

Grand  Ave.  Chapel 1023 

Independent,  the 1015 

Lee  Ave 1037 

Lewis  Ave 1037 

Mayflower  Mission 1033 

Mt.  Prospect  Mission  (S.  S. ) . . .     1032 

Navy  St.  Mission 1015 

Nazarene 1027 

N.  Y.  and  B'klyn  Ass'n 1039 

New  England 1036 

Plymouth 1018 

Plymouth  Bethel 1021 

Puritan 1024 

Rochester  Ave 1024 

Scandinavian  Free  Mission . . .     1028 

StateSt 1033 

South 1033 

Tompkins  Ave 1037 

Union 1023,  1028 

Union  Mission  Chapel 1028 

Warren  St.  Mission 1015,  1033 

Dutch  Reformed. 

Bedford  Ave 994 

Bethany  Chapel 997 

Centennial  Church,  First 998 

East 997 

First  Ch.  of  B 993-994 

Fourth 995 

German 996 

Ger.  Evang.  St.  Peter's  Ch.. . .       998 

Greenpoint 995 

LeeAve 997 

Middle 995 

North 996 

Second,  or  Central 994 

So.  Bushwick 996 

Third,  or  South 995 

Washington  Ave 995 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

AUSaints 1006 

Atonement 1006,  1014 


Churches  {Prot.  Episcopal).  page 

Calvary,  Free 1001 

Calvary  (E.  D.) 1010 

Chapel  Ch.  Char.  P'oundation,     1007 

Christ .     1000,  1009 

Emmanuel 1001,  1005 

Episcopal  Churches 999 

GoodShepherd 1007 

Grace  Ch.  Chap.  (St.  Micliael),     1004 

Grace 1003,  1011 

Holy  Trinity 1003 

Mediator 1007 

Messiah 1005 

Our  Saviour 1006 

Redeemer 1005 

Reconciliation    1014 

Redemption 1004 

Reformation 1004,  1006 

St.  Andrew's 1006 

St.  Ann's  (Old) 131,515 

St.  Barnabas'  Chapel  (E.  D.). .     1011 

St.  George's 1007 

St.  James' 1006,  1010 

St.  John's  (E.  D.) 1011 

St.  John's  1000 

St.  John's  (S.  S.) 1097 

St.  Luke's 1001 

St.  Mark's 1004 

St.  Mary's 1001 

St.  Matthews' 1006 

St.  Paul's  (Old) 515 

St.  Paul's 1004 

St.  Paul's  (E.  D.) 1010 

St.  Paul's,  Free 1000 

St.  Peter's 1004 

St.  Stephen's 1007 

St.  Thomas' 1001 

Trinity 1000 

The  Ascension 1011 

Friends  (Quakers). 

Meeting  House 1014 

Lutheran  (The  Evangel,  and). 

Emmanuel 1085 

German  Evangel 1083 

Evang.  Mission,  Hop- 
kins St 1085 

Grace  Eng.  Evangel 1085 

Harrison  Ave.  Church  of  E. 

Assoc,  N.  A  1085 

Norwegian  Seaman's 1084 

Our  Saviour's  (Danish) 1084 

St.  Johannes' 1083 

St.  John's 1083 

St.  Luke's  (German) 1084 

St.  Mark's 1085 

St.  Matthew's  (Eng.) 1083,  1084 

St.  Peter's  (German) 1084 

St.  Paul's , 1084 

Zion  (German) 1083 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Methodism  in  Brooklyn 1029 

First 1030 

African  (Wesleyan) 1031 

Bethel,  African 1033 

Brooklyn  (Prim.) 1043 

Carlton  Ave 1032 

Carroll  Park 1042 

Cedar  St ]042 

Central 1041 

DeKalb  Ave 1083 

Elders,    Presiding,    in  B'klyn 

and  L.  I.  Dist 1044 

First  (Greenpoint)  1034 

First  German 1037 

First  (Prot.) 1043 

First  Place  (Free) 1043 

First  Place 1034 

Fleet  St 1034 

Fleet  St.  Bethel 1038 

Forty-Fourth  St 1043 

Fourth  Meth.  Prot 1043 

Grace 1041 


Churches  [Meth.  Episcopal).  page 

Grand  St 1033 

Greene  Ave 1043 

Hanson  Place 1037 

Janes 1087 

Johnson  St 1033 

Leonard  St 1041 

Mt.  Zion  African  Prot 1033 

Mariners', 1043 

New  York  Ave 1037 

North  Fifth  St 1083 

Nostrand  Ave 1038 

Norwegian  Bethel  Mission 1043 

Orchard  (Prim.) 1043 

Pacific  St  1033 

Park  Ave.  (Prim.) 1043 

Preachers  in  L.  I.  Circuit 1044 

St.  John's 1034 

St.  Paul's  1036 

Sands  St 1029 

Sheepshead  Bay 182,  1043 

South  Third  St 1037 

Summerfield 1036 

Summerfield  Mission 1037 

Swedish 1042 

Unionville 183 

Warren  St 1036 

Washington  St 1031 

Williamsburgh 1041 

Willoughby  Ave 1038 

York  St 1031 

Zion 1043 

Zion's  Chapel 1043 

York  St.  (S.  S.) 1097 

Presbyterian. 

Chapel,  City  Park 1065 

Christie  St 1069 

Classon  Ave 1069 

Clinton  St  1064 

Cumberland  St.  Chapel 1067 

First 1060,  1064,  1069 

United 1072 

Fifth 1064 

Ft.  Greene 1072 

Fourth 1064 

Free 1064 

Genevan 1067 

German  Evangelical  1066 

Greene  Ave 1073 

John  Knox 1067 

Lafayette  Ave 1067 

Lawrence  St 1066 

Memorial 1070 

Noble  St 1072 

Ross  St 1069 

Second 1061 

Siloam 1065 

Sixth 1064 

South  Brooklyn 1065 

South  Third  St 1064 

Tabernacle 1061 

Third 1061 

Throop  Ave  1069 

Wallabout 1065 

Westminster 1067 

Reformed  Presbyterian. 

First 1078 

Second  (United)  1073 

Free  Presbyterian. 

First 1073 

Roman  Catholic. 

All  Saints' 1056 

Annunciation,  B.  V.  M 1056 

Assumption,  B.  V.  M 1046 

Holy  Name 1055 

Holy  Family  (Ger.) 1058 

Immaculate  Conception 1055 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy 1055 

Our  Lady  of  Victory 1057 

Nativity 1057 

Sacred  Heart 1057 

St.  Agnes' 1058 
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St.  Alphonsus'  (Ger.)  1057 

St.  Ambrose's 1058 

St.  Anne's 1056 

St.  Anthony's 1055 

St.  Augustine's 1057 

St.  Bernard's 1057 

St.  Benedict's 1055 

St.  Boniface's 1055 

St.  Bridget's 1058 

St.  Cecelia's 1057 

St.  Francis  de  Sales' 1 056 

St.  Francis'  1055 

St.  James' 1045 

St.  John's 1054,  1058 

St.  John  the  Baptist 1056 

St.  Joseph's 1054 

St.  Leonard's 1057 

St.  Louis' 1057 

St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea 1055 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  School..  1055 

St.  Michael's 1058 

St.  Nicholas' 1056 

St.  Patrick's. 1054,  1058 

St.  Paul's 1046 

St.  Peter's 1055 

St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's 1050 

St.  Stephen's 1056 

St.  Theresa's 1058 

St.  Vincent's 1057 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's 1056 

Transfiguration 1057 

Visitation,  B.  V.  M 1055 

Reformed  Catholic. 

Ref .  Catholic  Churches 1060 

Jewish. 

Temple  Israel 1089 

BethElohim 1089 

Ahavis  Achim 1089 

Unitarian. 
First    Congreg.    (Ch.    of    the 

Saviour) 1086 

Second 1087 

Third  Union 1087 

Universalist. 

First 1086 

Church  of  Our  Father 1088 

All  Souls' 1088 

Miscellaneous. 

Chr.  Ch.  of  the  Evangel 1089 

First  Moravian 1090 

Life  and  Advent 1090 

Union  Chapel 1090 

German  Evangelical  Mission.  1073 

Navy  Mission,  The 1097 

German  Church  of  the  Holy 

Trinity 1054 

Church  of  Blessed  Hope 1090 

Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

(Swedenborgian) 1090 

Spiritualistic  Circles 1391 

City  Officials 1**^° 

City  of  B.,  History  of  the  Con- 

SOLIDATED    iQ^Q 

Clarendon  House,  The lasy 

Clinton  House,  The 1*509 

Clubs.    (See  Associations.) 

Athletic ^^®'  loln 

Bicycling "*" 

Boat.. j|0 

Sporting ••  l^^o 

Yachting 316,  1389 

Coal  and  Wood.  .  (See  Dealers) 
Colonial  Legislation. ...... .372,  373  374 

COMMEKCB  OF  Bklyn.,  The 634-667 

COMMISSIONERS     OF     CHARITY    OF 

Kings  County 493a-5lOa 

Coney  Island.  ^gg 

Bauer,  Paul ^gg 

Discovery  of ^gj 

Divisions  of 


Coney  Island.  page 

Feltman,  Charles 199 

Map  of,  1666 190 

Modern  Development  of 194 

Piracy 192 

Ocean  Pavilion 199 

Roads 193 

Seaside  Home  for  Children ...  197 

Sanitarium 197 

Settlement 189 

Topography  of 189 

Town's  Commonage  Leases. .  .  192 

Tragedy. of  Brig  Vineyard... .  192 

West  Brighton  Hotel 198 

Confectioners.     (See  Dealers.) 
Conservatories.     (See  Florists.) 
Consolidated   City  of  B.,  The 

Hist,  of 484r-520 

Contractors  and  Builders 1383 

Convention  of  1754,  The 373 

Costumer 1388 

County  Officials 1392 

D 

Dealers  —  Dry  Goods 1362 

Bakers 1371 

Books,  etc 1876 

Boots  and  Shoes 1375 

Butchers 1370 

China  and  Glassware 1377 

Coal  and  Wood 1383 

Confectioners 1371 

Druggists 940 

Fish 1370 

Furniture 1372 

Gents'  Furnishing 1388 

Grocers .' 1366 

Hardware 1380 

Hats 1376 

Jewelers 1387 

Lumber 1383 

Meat 1370 

Milk 1371 

MUlinery 1888 

Music 1377 

Pianos 1377 

Stationers 1876 

Tailors,  Merchant 1387 

Teas,  Coffees,  etc 1366 

Dental. 

B'klyn  Dental  Assoc. ,  The 944 

Brooklyn  Dental  Society,  The  944 
Brooklyn    Society    of  Dental 

Science 944 

Dental  Infirmary 509 

Dentists'  Materials 816 

Kings  Co.  Dental  Soc 945 

L.    I.   Association    of   Dental 

Surgeons 943 

Mechanical  Dentistry 816 

New  York  Dental  Soc. ,  The ...  944 

Pioneers  of  Dentistry  in  K.  Co.  941 

Profession  of  Dentistry 941 

Services  of  B'klyn  Dentists  in 

the  Civil  War 943 

Dentistry  in  Br'klyn,  The  Pro- 
fession of 941-949 

Dentists 1386 

Drama  and  Opera  in  B'klyn,  1105-1135 
Dramatic. 

Academy  of  Music 486,  1113 

Amaranth,  The 1163 

Amaryllis •.  •;••■•  1164 

Amateur  Opera  Association. .  1164 

Amateurs,  Since  Professionals,  1165 

Amphitheatre,  The  1108 

Amphion,  The 1164 

Arcadian,  The 1164 

Athenaeum,  The  Brooklyn ....  1112 

Brooklyn  Lyceum,  The. ......  1303 

Theatre 510,  1117 

Burning  of  the 513 

Bulwer,  The 1416 

Colonnade  Garden,  The 1109 


Dramatic.  page 

Drama,  The,  in  Brooklyn 1105 

Dramatic  Amateur  Ass'n 1163 

Entre  Nous,  The. .. '. 1163 

First  Dramatic    Performance 

in  Brooklyn 1106 

Grand  Opera  House 1125 

Haverly's 1123 

Hooley's  Opera  House 1115,  1124 

Kemble,  The 1163 

Mozart  Gardens 513 

Music  Hall,  The 1124 

Music  and  Opera,  Progress  of, 

in  Brooklyn 1126 

Museum,  The  Brooklyn 1110 

Music  in  Public  Schools 1161 

Novelty,  The 1125 

Olympic,  The 1125 

Other  Dramatic  Societies 1162 

Park,  The 1116 

Prospect  Heights,  The 1164 

Standard,  The 1124 

Volks,  The  1124 

Druids,  United  Order  of 1355 

Druggists.     (See  Dealers.) 

Dry  Goods.     (See  Dealers.) 

E 

Eastern   Star,    Lodges    of.      (See 

Masons.) 
East  New  York.    (See  New  Lots 

Hist.) 
Ecclesiastical. 

B'klyn  Objects  to  Ch.  Taxes. .  338 
B'klyn  Petitions  for  a  Separate 

Minister 339 

Ch.  Erected  at  Brooklyn 333 

Erected  at  Flatlands 330 

Church  Masters 387 

Ecclesiastical  History    of 

Kings  Co.,  1628-1800 327-837 

First  Ch.  on  L.  I.  at  Flatbush.  337 
First  Ministers  of  New  Nether- 
lands    337 

Ecclesiastical  Organizations  of 

B'klyn 998-1090 

Education,  Higher,  in  Bklyn.. 950-963 

Public,  Dep't  of 609 

Educational.    (See  Histories  of  the 
Several  County  Towns). 

Adelphi  Academy,  The 954 

Board  of  Education,  B'klyn . .  485 

Members  of 615,  618 

Officers  of 184,  618 

Organization  of,  1835. . .  614 
Brooklyn .   (See  Board  of  Ed. ). 
Asylums  and  Industrial 
Schools,  under  charge 
of  Board  of  Educat'n,  618 
Attendance  and  Princi- 
pals   618 

Colored  and  Principals..  618 

Evening  Schools 617 

Free  Sch'1-Book  System  617 
First  School  Teacher  in,  409 
Grammar    and    Princi- 
pals    618 

Grammar  Schools 618 

Primary  and  Principals,  618 

Primary  Schools 613,  618 

Sources  of  Income   for 
the  Support  of  Public 

Schools  in 616 

Statistics  of 616 

Scholarships  in  Colleges,  615 

Teachers 617 

B'klyn   Collegiate   and   Poly- 
technic Institute 953 

B'klyn  Conservatory  of  Music.  958 
B'klyn  Froebel  Kindergarten, 

The 958 

B'klyn  Heights  Sem 953 

B'klyn  Juvenile  High  School,  953 
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Educational — Continued.  page 

Browne's  Business  College 958 

Bryant  and  Stratton  Business 

College,  The 959 

Columbia     Conservatory     of 

Music 958 

Dawn  of  a  Higher  Education, 

The 410,  950 

Dept.  of  Public  Education ....  609 
Early  Educational  Advantages 

and  Methods 411 

Early  Private  Schools 413,  950 

Education  in  Kings   Co.,  1659- 

1883,  History  of  409-413 

Education  in  Kings  County  . .  48 

Greene  Collegiate  Inst 957 

Industrial  School  for  Destitute 

Children 518 

Kissick's  Business  College 959 

Lookwood's  Academy 955 

MoUenhauer's  Coll.  of  Music. .  958 

Private  and  Endowed  Schools  525 

Packer's  Collegiate  Inst 951 

School  for  Destitute  Children, 

Industrial 518 

Schools   During   the    Revolu- 
tionary War 410 

Schools  After 411 

Schools  in  the  State  of  N.  Y. .  16 
Schools  of  the  Town  of  Bush- 
wick  and  Village   of   Wil- 

liamsburgh 611 

St.  John's  College 955 

Wright's  Business  College  and 

Eclectic  Academy 959 

Elks,  Benev.  Order  of 1355 

Ephemeris  of  Materia  Medica 1190 

Epidemics. 

Epidemics  which  have  visited 

Kings  county,  The 891 

Map  of  Yellow  Fever  district .  141 

Yellow  Fever 485,  487,  504 

Errata 1394 


Federal  Building,  The 865a- 

Ferries. 

Ancient  Ferry  Eights 426 

Atlantic  St.  or  South 439 

Annex 446,  513 

Bridge  St 444 

Brooklyn  Ferries  and  Ferry 

Eights 425-446 

B'klyn,  Hist  of 425-446 

Catharine  St 102,  438 

Contest  as  to  Ferry  Eights 427 

Dangers    and    Difficulties    of 

Ferry  Travel  in  Olden  Time,  431 

Division  St 445 

Earliest  Ferry  to  B'klyn 425 

Erie  Annex 446 

Ferry  District  of   Village  in 

1816,Mapof 109 

Ferry  Houses 442 

First  Ferry-Master  (eng.) 446 

Fulton,  Collision  on 505 

Grand  St.  (E.  D.) 445 

Greenpoint 303,  446 

Gouvemeur  St 442 

Hamilton  Ave.,  View  of 441 

Houston  St 445 

Kings  Co. ,  Tabular  List  of ... .  446 

Map  of  Old  Ferry  Dist.,  1816..  109 

Navy  Yard 444 

N.  Y.  &  B'klyn  Steamboat  As- 
sociates, The 434 

Old  Grand  St. ,  View  of 445 

Peck  Slip 446 

Eenewed    Agitation    of     the 

Ferry  Question,  1821 435 

Eoosevelt  St 443 

Steam  Introduced  on  the  Ferry 

Lines 433 

South 439 


Ferries.  page 

Steamboats  on  the  B.  Ferry. .  433 
Team,  or  Horse-Boats  on  the 

B.  Ferry 433 

TheB.  U.  F.  Co 436 

The  New 438 

The  N.  Y.  and  B.  F.  Co 436 

Union  Ferry  Co. . .  .437,  509,  516,  525 

Wall  St,  View  of 441 

Fire  Department. 

B'klyn  Vol.  Fire  Department., 

Personnel  of,  1869 576 

Board  of  Fire  Com ♦ 486 

B'klyn's  First  Fire  Eng. ,  (eng.)  568 
Chief     Engineer,     Office     of, 

Created,  1816 571 

City  Fire  Dep't,  1855    573 

Com's  of  Fire  Dep't.,  1869. ...  576 
Exempt  Firemen's  Assoc,   of 

the  City  of  B'klyn 583 

Fire    and  Buildings,    Depart- 
ment of 568,  582 

Fire  Dep't.  Board  of  Estimates  504 

Fire  of  1848,  Great 151 

Fire  Commissioners,  Board  of  486 

Fire  Department 568,  525 

Fire  Department  of  Brooklyn.  485 

Fire  Dep't.  Statistics 578 

Fire  Dept.,  The  Volunteers. ...  506 

First  Fire  Dept. ,  1788 569 

Fire  Dept.,  Eastern  District. . .  574 

Fire  Wardens  Appointed,  1817.  571 

Fire  Wardens  and  Marshals.. .  580 
Firemen's  Mon.  in  Greenwood 

Cemetery,  eng 578 

First  H'k.  and  L.  Co.,  1817. . . .  571 
First   Fire  Co.   of    Brooklyn, 

1785 568 

First  Village  Fire  Bell,  1795  . .  570 

Hose  Companies 573a 

Map  of  Fire  of  1848 151 

Single  Head  Commission,  1880  577 
Village  Fire  Dep't.,  1823,  In- 
corporation of  the 573 

Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund..  582 

W'burgh  Fire  Dep't.  inc.  1843.  575 
Fish.    (See  Dealers.) 

Culture  on  L.  1 963-970 

Flatbush. 

Annexation  Question 237 

Beginnings  of  Settlement.  . . .  213 

Board  of  Health 241 

Board  of  Improvement 336 

Boundary  Dispute  with  New- 
town    216 

British  Occupation  of.  The. . .  227 

Cemetery  of  the  Holy  Cross. .  248 

Changes  in  the  Village 230 

Church  in  the  Woods,  The 245 

Commutation  of  Quit  Eents. .  218 

Congregational  Church 245 

Distinguished  Citizens 235 

Dongan  Charter  of 216 

During  the  Eevolution 335 

Educational  History  of 249 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy 250 

Fire  Engine  Co 234 

First  Baptist  Church 248 

M.  E.  Church 244 

Houses 214 

Village  Newspaper 336 

Five  Dutch  Towns,  The 220 

Gas  Company 235 

History  of  Town  of  313-354 

Healthfulness  of 241 

Historical  Trees 230 

Indian  Deed  of,  1670 214 

Justices  of  the  Peace 324 

Last  Court  held  at  Flatbush. . .  345 

Law  and  Order  Association. . .  339 

Literary  Societies 254 

Local  Officers  Appointed 230 

Main  Eoad,  The 231 

Melrose  Hall 237 


Flatbush.  page 

Mission  School  345 

Modern  History  of,  The 230 

Musical  Associations 245 

Office  of  Overseers  changed  to 

Commissioners 323 

Old  Mills 327 

Old  Stage  Routes 331 

Organization  of  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Ports 219 

Original  Seat  of  Justice 223 

Overseers  of 221 

Parkville,  The  Village  of 232 

M.E.  Church 245 

Public  School 253 

E.  C.  Church 347 

Patentees  of.  Facsimiles  of  Au- 
tographs of 317 

Police  Corn's  Appointed 339 

Population 230 

E.  C.  Ch.  of  the  Holy  Cross. . .  246 

Sabbath  Schools  of 343 

Select  Schools 353 

Second  Eeformed  German  Ch.  348 

Sidewalks  Regulated 331 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  The 347 

Sidew'ks  and  Cross'gs  Flagged  231 

Skirmishes  of 226 

Stocks  and  Whipping  Post....  338 

Street  Cars  Introduced 331 

Streets  Laid  Out 332 

Social  and  PoUtical  History. . .  218 

St.  John's  P.  E.  Ch 243 

St.  Paul's  P.  E.  Ch.,  Hist.  of. .  243 

Supervisors  Appointed 233 

Sunday  Laws 222 

Telegraph  Co    237 

Temperance  Societies 238 

The  Nicolls  Patent  of 214 

Town  Clerks 384 

Town  Hall 238 

Town  Pound 228 

Treasurers  of  the  Co.  from... .  225 

Water  Works 240 

Windsor  Terrace 233 

Windsor      Terrace      Sabbath 

School 246 

Windsor  Terrace  School 253 

Flatlands. 

Barren  Island 77 

Common  Schools  of 75-77 

German  Evan.  Eef.  Ch 75 

M.E.  Church  of 75 

Neck 71 

Prot.  Meth.  Church  of 75 

Eeformed  Dutch  Church  of. . .  73 

Second  Ch.  at  Flatbush,  1698..  333 

Situation  of 64 

Sons  of  Temperance  in 77 

St.  Matthew's  Lutheran  Ch . . .  75 

Town  of,  History  of 64-79 

Florists 1364 

Foresters,  Anc.  Order  of 316,  1355 

Furniture.     (See  Dealers.) 

O 

Gai-field  Building,  The 648, 1300 

Gas  Corporations. 

Brooklyn  Gas  Light  Co 675 

Citizens'  Gas  Light  Co 676 

Fulton  Municipal  Gas  Light  Co  676 

Gas  Light  Companies 675 

Illuminating  Oils 675 

Meti-opolitan  Gas  Light  Co  . . .  676 

Nassau  Gas  Light  Co 676 

People's  Gas  Light  Co 676 

General  Trade  and   Merchan- 
dise  1363-1393 

Gents'  Furnishing.     (See  Dealers.) 
Good  Templars.  (See  Temperance.) 

Graham  Art  School,  The 1140 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  816,  1310 

1313 


GENERAL   INDEX. 
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Gravesend  page 

Addenda 186-188 

Ancient  Plot  of,  1645 186 

A.  P.  Stockwell's  House.    .   ..  118 

Assessors 169 

Avenue 171 

Bay  Ridge  Landing 303 

Brighton  Pier  at  C.  1 204 

Brighton  Beach  B.  P.  at  C.  I. .  205 

Cattle  and  Fences 165 

Cemeteries 183 

Chapels 181 

Church  History 177 

Coney  Island  Causeway 171 

Chapel A.  182 

Hist,  of 189-212 

Plank  Road 171 

County  Treasurer 169 

Court  of  Sessions 168 

Division  of  Lajids 163 

First  Town  Patent 160 

General  History 185 

Geography  of 156 

Highways 170 

History  of,  Town  op 156-188 

Hotel  Brighton  at  C.I 205 

Houses  of  Olden  Time 166 

Household  Furniture 166 

Indian  Purchases 162 

Johnson  House ■. 188 

Libraries 183 

Magistrates'  Pew  in  Church. . .  185 

Manhattan  Beach  at  C.  1 208 

Hotel,  C.  I.,  208 

Marine  R.  E.  at  C.  1 208 

Ministers 181 

Miscellaneous 177 

Name,  Origin  of 158 

Neck  Road.  The 171 

Observatory  at  C.I 202 

Ocean  Ave 171 

Parkway 172 

Ker  at  C.  1 204 

Odd  Fellows'  Lodge  183 

Orders  and  Contracts,  Sundry,  166 

Oriental  Hotel  at  C.  1 208 

Parsonage 181 

Pioneer  Settlers 158 

Post  Offices 173 

Quit  Rent 168 

Race  Courses 186 

Revolutionary  Incidents 176 

Sea  Beach  Hotel  at  C.  1 203 

Settlement 156 

Schools,  Public 173 

Sheepshead  Bay 183 

Soil J56 

StiUweU  House 187 

Stryker  House 188 

Sunday  Laws 1»5 

Supervisors ■ 1°^ 

Temperance  Laws,  Early loo 

Topography 15o 

Town  Clerks 1™ 

Court 166 

Hall 186 

of,  History  of 156 

Organization 164 

Unionville •   185 

Church,  M.  E 182 

Vanderveer's  Bathing  Pavil'n,  201 

Villages...   \f 

Water  Supply !»*> 

Grocers.    (See  Dealers.) 

H 

Hardware.    {See  Dealers.) 

Hatters.    {,See  Dealers.) 

Hempstead  Conven.,  1665,  The.  .372,  373 

Heptasophs  Order  of ^ 

Home  Circle  The  •  •  1|4 

Honor,  Knights  of. . ......  ■  •  ■  ■  •  -316,  135d 

Knights  and  Ladies  of.. 316,  lips 

Legion  of,  The 1351 


Hospitals  and  Institutions.  page 

Bedford  Dispensary 1392 

B'klyn  City  Dispensary 936 

Central  Dispensary.  ..485,  937 

City  Hospital 485 

Diet  Dispensary 939 

Eye  and  Bar  Hospital..      935 

Nursery 913 

Women's  Hom.  Hosp. 

and  Disp 914 

Home  for  Cons'm't'ves,      935 

Hom.  Disp 910 

Hosp 911 

Maternity 912 

Sanitarian    Hosp.   and 

Disp 939 

Bushwick  and  East  B.  Disp. . .      938 
Bushwick  Germ.  Mutual  Ind. 

Sick  Ben.  Society 1357 

County  Hosp. ,  Flatbush 467 

E.  D.  Dispensary 519,  937 

E.  D.  Hom.  Disp.  Ass'n 913 

Erin  Fraternal  Bene  v.  Ass 1358 

Garfield  Home  for  Cons'm't's,      518 

Gates  Ave.  Hom.  Disp 909 

German  Home  for  the  Aged. .      518 

Lutheran  Hosp 516 

Home  for  Destitute  Children..      489 
for  the  Aged  German . .      518 

Hosp.  and  Disp.,  E.  D 515 

TheSeney 516,  518 

Keith  Home 936 

Kings  Co.  Aims-House 477 

Inebriate  Home  . . .      503 

Lunatic  Asylum. . .     485a 

Luoretia  Mott  Dis.  and  Inf'y . .      937 

L.  I.  Col.  Hosp 487,  509 

M.  E.  Hospital,  The 935 

N.  Y.  State  Training  School 

for  Nurses 913 

Old  Men's  Home 514 

E.  C.  Home  for  the  Aged 518 

Southern  Disp.  and  Hosp 938 

St.  Mary's  Hosp 515,  933 

St.  John's  Hosp 513,  935 

Superintendents  of  the  Poor, 

Hist,  of 463 

Hotel,  Clarendon,  The 1359 

Clinton,  The 1359 

Mansion  House,  The 1359 

Old  and  New 1358-1359 

Pierrepont  House,  The 1359 

Waldo  House,  The 1360 

Hotels  and  Baths 1358 

Hunt  Horticultural  and  Botanic 
Garden 485 


Ice  Co. ,  The  Eidgewood 1390 

Institutions.    (See  Histories  of  the 
Several  County  Towns). 

Baptist  Home,  The 512,  978 

Brothers  of  St.  Francis'  Mon- 
astery, The 955 

B'klyn  Ass'n  for  Improving  the 

Condition  of  the  Poor 974 

B'klyn  Benevolent  Soc 977 

Bureau  of  Charities. ..      974 
B'klyn  Children's  Aid  Society, 

The 980 

B'klyn  Schools 957 

Bk'lyn  Howard   Colored    Or- 
phan Asylum 983 

B'klyn  Home  for  Aged  Men, 

The  9'^4 

B'klyn  Nursery,  The 977 

Home  for  the  Aged ...      512 

Orphan  Asylum 973 

Indian  Ass.,  The 988 

B'klyn  Soc.  for  the  Rehef  of 
Respectable  Aged  Indigent 

Females 976 

Business  Women's  Unipn,  The     987 


Institutions.  page 

Children,  Home  for  Destitute,  489 

Children's  Aid  Society,  E.  D.,  303 

Ch.  Charity  Foundation 509 

Ch.   Charity    Foundation    of 

L.  I.,  The 978 

Christian  Union  for  Chinese 

Work,  The 986 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  981 
Convent    of    the    Sisters    of 

Mercy 981 

Dispensary,  E.  D.,  Hos.  and. .  515 

Emei-ald  Association 992 

Evangelical    Home    for    the 

Aged 974 

Female  Employment  Soc 982 

First  Brooklyn  Woman's  Chr. 

Temperance  Union  986 

Flower  and  Fruit  Charity,  The  976 

German  Ladies' Association. .  992 

R.  C.  Orph.  Asylum..  992 

Good  Samaritan,  The 982 

Gr'npoint  Home  for  the  Aged, 

The 982 

Howard    Benev.    Soc.    (New 

Lots) 303 

Hebrew  Benevolent  Soc 984 

Orphan  Soc.  of  B 984 

Helping  Hand,  The 992 

Home  for  the  Aged 981 

Home  Association  for  Working 

Women  and  Children,  The.  983 
Home  for  Friendless  Women 

and  Children 976 

Home  for  Incurables 976 

Hospital   Sat.    &    Sun.    Ass., 

The 988 

Indus.  School  Assoc.  &  Home 

for  Destitute  Children 984 

Industrial  School  &  Home  of 

Brooklyn,  E.  D 985 

Industrial     Eestaurant     and 

Training  School 986 

Inebriates'  Home  for  K.  Co. ,  562a,989 

Jewish  Societies 1357 

Ladies'  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion      511 

Lutheran  Home  Association, 

N.  Y.  City 318 

Mutual  Sick  Aid  Soc 316 

Orphan  Home  of  the  Ch.  of 

the  Holy  Trinity 986 

Prot.    Epis.    Mission    to   the 

Public  Institutions  988 

Belief  Work 992 

R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum  Soc.  of 

the  City  of  Brooklyn 990 

Sailors'  Coffee-House  Co.,  The  987 

Sheltering  Arms  Nursery,  The  983 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  The 987 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

CiHelty  to  Children 987 

St.  Francis'  College 956 

St.  Joseph's  Inst,  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  Deaf 

Mutes 990 

St.   Joseph's  Female    Orphan 

Asylum 992 

St.  Leonard's  Academy 956 

St.  Michael's  Kranken  Unter- 

setzungs  Verein 316 

St.  Paul's  Industrial  School. . .  992 

St.  Phebe's  Mission 986 

St.  Vincent's  Home 992 

Truant  Home  of  the  City  of  B., 

The ...562a,  990 

Visiting  Committee  of  State 
Charities  Aid  Ass.  for  the  K. 

Co.  Institutions  988 

Wayside  Home 989 

WartburgHome 317 

Williamsburgh  Benev.  Soc...  992 

Missionary  Soc 303 
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Institutions. — Oontimied.  page 
Woman's  Work  Exchange  & 

Decorative  Art  Soc.  of  B.  . .  987 

Y.  M.  Assoc,  Third  Pres.  Ch.,  303 

Zion  Relief  Association 988 

Woman's  Dispensary 937 

Pharmaceutical. 
B'klyn  Board  of    Pharmacy, 

The 940 

Homoeopathic  Pharmacies 913 

Kings  Co.  Phar.  Society 940 

Pharmaceutical  Associations.  940 

Insurance  Companies. 

Atlantic 515 

B'klyn  City  Safe  Deposit  Co. .  683 

Brooklyn  Fire 628 

Brooklyn  Life 631 

Continental 630 

Fireman's  Trust 630 

Fire 628' 

Fulton,  of  W'msburgh 303 

Germania 631 

Home 631 

Life 631 

Ins.  and  Safe  Deposit  Co 639 

Kings  Co.  Fire 630 

Lafayette  Fire 639 

Life 631 

Long  Island 629 

Safe  Deposit  Co..  633 

Mechanics'  Fire 630 

Montauk  Fire 630 

Nassau  Fire 629 

Phenix 639 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. . .  863 

Safe  Deposit  Co 632 

Williamsburgh  City  Fire 803,639 

Iron  Merchants 1390 

J 

Jail,  County,  The 1861 

Jewelers.     (See  Dealers.) 

K 

Kings  County. 

Bench  and  Bar  op 338-369,  1369 

Board  of  Charities 514 

Census,  1880 515 

Charities  Com 516 

County  Courts 313 

Comm'rs  of  Jurors 431a 

Charities 493a-510a 

Court-house 489,  535 

Court  of  Common  Pleas 348 

Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of 337-337 

First  Court  held  at  B'klyn  ...  346 

First  Circuit 345 

First  Court  of  Record 343 

Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. .  345 

Courts,  Town  and  Justices' . . .  341 

Customs,  Domestic  and  Social  48 

Court  of  Sessions 343 

Supreme  Court 342 

District  Attorneys 356,  866 

District  Attorneys  under  Con- 
stitution of  1846 367 

Dutch  Names,  Early 44 

Early  Courts  of  Kings  Co 340 

Education  in 409-413 

Epidemics  in 891 

First  Court-house  in 339 

Second  Court-house  and  Jail 

at  Flatbush 839 

Third  at  Flatbush,  1793 340 

First  Settlement  of 43 

Fui-niture  and  Houses  of  Dutch 

Times 46 

History  op 43-63 

1668-1883 338 

Indian  Purchasers 71 

Industries  in,  Primitive 48 

Interpreter  in  the  Courts  of . .  432a 
County  Judges  under  Consti- 
tution of  1846  366 


Kings  County.  page 

Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,      366 
Judicial    Officers    under    the 

Duke's  Laws  366 

Justice  of  the  Quorum 366 

Justices  under  Gov.  Andres. ,      366 

Legislative  Officers  from 373 

List  of  County  Officials. ...  366 

Med.  Prof,  in,  1644-1833 414^418 

Med.  Soc 488 

Estab 418 

Under  Fed.  Gov.  and  Consti- 
tution of  State  N.  Y 393 

Penitentiary 476 

Poor  House  Estab 463 

Registrar 419a-420a 

Settlement  of 43 

by  the  Dutch 65 

Single  Head  Bill 515 

Slavery  in 48 

Slaves  in,  1755 69 

Social  Conditions  of  Early  In- 
habitants           70 

S.  S.  Union 1097 

Superintend'tsof  thePoor. .  .463-492a 
Supervisors,  1st  meeting  after 

Rev.,  1784 393 

Supervisors,  1st  meeting  after 

Incorp.  of  B'klyn 404 

Temp.  Court  Accom..  1833-37,      340 

Travel  and  Transit  in 419 

Treasurers 418a 

Will,  The  First  Recorded  in. .     419a 

Knights,  Cath.  of  America 1 357 

of  Honor 316,  1858 

of  Pythias 316,  317,  1854 

and  Ladies  of  H 316-317 

1858 
L, 
Law  and  Trials. 

(See  Bench  and  Bar  of  B'klyn.) 
Asa  P.  and  F.  W.  Robinson  vs. 

City  of  Brooklyn 1364 

Beecher-Tilton  Trial.  ..511,  512,  1216 

1220,  1233 

Case  of  Newspaper  Reporter. .     1364 

Coppin  us.  Gatewood 1368 

Executors  of  P.  W.  RadclifE  vs. 

Mayor  and  C.  C.  of  B'klyn  .     1265 
Great    Ropewalk     Litigation 

with  the  City  of  B'klyn  ....     1266 
Henry  W.  Sage  vs.  City  of  B. .  1364 

Hope  us.  English 1363 

Municipal    Court    under    the 

First  Charter 580 

The  People  vs.  Rubenstein 1362 

Tilton-Beeoher  Trial. .  .511,  512,  1316 
1220,  1232 

Surrogates 368 

Sheriffs 368 

Legal  Biographies 1275 

Legion  of  Honor,  American 1351 

Catholic  Benev 1356 

Legislative  Officers    from  K. 

Co 372-377 

Libraries. 

Apprentices',  The 1801 

Brooklyn,  The 1301-1808 

Law,  The 1303 

Institute,  The 1801 

City,  The 1302 

Eastern  District  Assoc 1304 

Garfield  Law,  The 1302 

Kings  Co.  Med,  Soc 890 

Long  Island  Historical  Soc.  50a,1304 
Mechanics'  Free  Read'g  Room    1304 

Mercantile 486,  506,  510 

Private 1309 

Literature  and  Science  in   B. 

1301-1332 

Literature  (See  Assocs.,  Socs.  and  Clubs.) 

Literature  and  Science  in  B. 

(See  Authors  and  Scientists.)    1301 

Livery  Stables 1389 


Long  Island.  page 

Agricultural  Capabilities  of . .  38 

Battle  of.  The 53 

British  Occupation  of 32 

Customs,  Primitive,  of 39 

Colonial  History  of 35 

Discovery  of 35 

Fish  Culture  on 963 

General  History  of 18-42 

Geology  of 18 

History 40 

Indians  of 30 

Indian  History  of,  by  Alden  J. 

Spooner 20 

Indian  Owners  of 64 

Industries  of.  Early 29 

Institutions  of 39 

Kidd,  Capt.,  on 39 

Library,  Mercantile 510 

Natural  History  of 18 

Primitive  Customs  of 39 

Revolutionary  History  of 31 

Smuggling  on 33 

Topography  of 18 

Lumber.    (See  Dealers.) 

M 

Mansion  House,  The 1359 

Manufactures. 

Manufacturing     Industries 

OF  Brooklyn 668,824 

Agricultural  Tools 832 

Implements 704 

Architects,  Builders,  and  Real 
Estate  Agents. . .  .839,  830,  831,  833 

Awnings 817 

Axles  and  Carriage  Springs. ..  800 

Baking  Powder  Manufacturers  754 

Boilers 679,  823 

Box  Manufacturers 833 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers,  783 

Braids,  Worsteds 823 

Brass  Founders 822 

Brass  Foundries,  etc 691 

Bread  and  Baking  Products. .  767 

Breweries  and  Distilleries 770 

Brewers'   and    Distillers'  Ma- 
chinery   679 

Brooms,  Brushes 814 

Builders  and  Architects 853,  854 

Builders'  Hardware 704 

and  Masons'  Materials  834 

Camp  &  Sons'  Docks 641 

Cai-penters  and  Masons 837 

Carriages    823 

Carriages,  Cars 799 

Caulkins  Irons 833 

Census  Returns,  Imperfection 

of  U.  S 668 

Cigars  etc.  (See  Tobacco). 

Clothing 788 

Coffee,  Spices  and  Teas 800 

Confectioners 770 

Ci'acker  Bakery 828 

Dealers  in  Builders'  Materials .  833 

Distilleries  and  Breweries 770 

Doors,  Sash  and  Mouldings. . .  785 

Drugs  and  Chemicals 751 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning 813 

Electro-platers 708 

Engine  Makers 681 

P'ancy  Metal  Goods 832 

Fertilizers 78,  756 

Fire  Brick  and  Tile 806 

Flouring  and  Feed  Mills 813 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shops..  677 

Furniture  Manufacture 729 

Galvanized  Iron 701 

Glass  Manufacture 759 

Glass  Works 821 

Glue 756,  758 

Hardware  and  House  F'sh'g. .  831 

Hats 743,833 

Heating  Apparatus , ,  833 
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Manufactui-es — Continiied.  page 

Housekeeping  Hardware 704 

Iron  Cans 833 

Ii-on  Railings,  Fences 833 

Iron-work 694 

Jewelry 776 

Jute  Manufacture 723 

Kindling  Wood 818 

Leather  Manufacture 778 

Locks 833 

Lumber 796 

Dealers 887 

Machinists 833 

Marble  and  Stone 803 

Marine  Railway  and  Shipyard  834 

Mats,  Matting,  and  Rugs 814 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Ex. .  1313 
Measuring  Tapes  and  Instru- 
ments of  Precision 793 

Meat  Slaughtering 677 

Minor  Machine  Shops 694 

Mineral  Paint 754 

Waters 754 

Miscellaneous     Manufactures 

and  Industries 819 

Musical  Instruments 810-813 

Nickel-plating 708 

Paint  Manufacturers 713 

Paint  and  Varnish  Manufac- 
turers  709,  714 

Paper-making 737 

Paper -box  Manufacture 738 

Paper-hangings  Manufactories  784 

Patent  Medicines 753 

Petroleum  Refining 673 

Photography  in  Brooklyn 1166 

Photographic  Materials 816 

Plumbing  and  G-as  Fixtures. .  815 

Pottery 833-823 

Porcelain  Pottery 761 

Presses  and  Die  Manufactures  688 

Printers 1193 

Publishers 1191 

Publishers  and  Book  Manufac- 
turers   738 

Pump  Manufacturers 838 

Real  Est.  Dealers  and  Agents.  858 

Refrigerator  Manufacturers. .  706 

Refrigerating  &  Ice  Machines .  818 

Roller  Skates 833 

Ropes,  Cordage  and  Twine.. . .  716 

Rope-making  Machinery 733 

Roofing  Materials 813 

'  Rubber,  Elastic  Goods 774 

Sash,  Door,  and  Mouldings ....  831 

Saws  and  Files 698,  833 

Silver-plating 707 

Silver-plated  Ware 821,  1873 

Silk  and  Lace  Goods 807 

Soap  Manufacture 810 

Stamped  and  Drawn  Wares. . .  701 

Stationers 1193 

Steam  Engine  Manufacturers.  678 

Steam  Fittings 823 

Steam  Pump  Makers 681 

Steam  Presses 833 

Steel  Manufacture 697 

Sugar  Refining 669 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Wares 701 

Tobacco,  Manufacture  of.   ...  775 

Trucks 799,833 

Upholstery '''33 

Wagons.... 799,833 

Watches  and  Clocks 776-777 

Water  Meters 823 

White  Lead  Manufacture 709 

Window  Blinds  and  Shades. . .  785 

Wire 833 

Wire  Works 695-696 

Women's  Clothing 790 

Wood-working  Machinery 693 

Woolen  and  Cotton  Goods. .  .807-810 
Manufacturing  Corporations. 

~  Abendroth  &  Root  Mfg.  Co . . .  681 


Manufacturing  Corporations.  page 

Agricultural  Machine  Works.      705 

Ansonia  Clock  Co 705 

Arcade  Mfg.  Co ,       79 

Artificial  Ice  Machine  Works.      635 

Atlantic  Steam  Engine  Co 678 

Sugar  House 673 

White  Lead  and  Lin- 
seed Oil  Co 713 

Atlas  Iron  Works 694 

Averill  Paint  Co 635,  713 

Bay  State  Shoe  Co 785 

Britton  Brewing  Co 773 

Brooklyn  City  Foundry 705 

Eagle  Bindery 743 

Pelt  Hat  Co...  747,  748,  750 
Flint  Glass  Works..      760 

Furniture,  Co 733 

Gas  Light  Co 675 

Mfg.  Co 703 

Pie  Baking  Co 770 

Refinery 560a,  675 

Roofing  Co 813 

Spring  Bed  Co 738 

Sugar  Refining  Co., 673,787 

Wire  Works 694,784 

Watch  Case  Co 776 

White  Lead  Co. . .  .713-714 
Wire  Cloth  Works . .      697 

Bud weiser  Brewing  Co 773 

Bush&DenslowMfg.  Co.   ...      675 
Cabbie   Excelsior   Wire   Mfg. 

Co 784 

Campbell  Mining  and  Reduc- 
ing Co 694 

Citizens' Gas  Light  Co 676 

Charles  Pratt  &  Co 674 

Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co 675 

Columbian  Iron  Works 684 

Cooper  Glue  Factory 757-758 

Davidson  Steam  Pump  Co 683 

Devoe  Mfg.  Co 678-674 

Eagle  Iron  Works 694 

Oil  Works 675 

Empire  Roofing  Works 813 

Refining  Co .673,675 

Eureka  Glass  Annealing  W'ks.      831 
Francis'    Metallic    Life    Boat 

Co 388 

Franklin  Oil  Works 675 

Fulton  Municipal  Gas  Co 675-676 

Sugar  Refinery 673 

Germania    Coffee    and    Spice 

Mills 801 

Grain  Warehousing  Co 652 

Greenpoint  Bolt  Works 819 

Gas  Light  Co 288 

Glass  Works 760 

Oil  Works 675 

Halsted  Mfg.  Co 705 

Harding  Mfg.  Co 791 

Havemeyer  &  Elder 684 

Hudson  Oil  Works 675 

Island  City  Knitting  Mills 810 

Iron  Clad  Can  Mfg.  Co 708,  822 

Keep  Mfg.  Co 791 

Kings  Co.  Oil  Works 675 

Livingston  Sugar  Refinery 673 

Locust  Hill  Oil  Factory 560a 

L.L  Brewing  Co 773 

Improved  Roofing  Co 813 

Saw  &  Planing  Mill  Co.-,  738,  796 

Manchester  Gimp  Co 810 

Manhattan  Chemical  Co 754 

Compress  and  Pipe 

Factory 635 

Meriden  Britannia  Co 707 

Silver  Plate  Co 707 

Metallic  Upholstering  Co 788 

Metropolitan  Gas  Light  Co 676 

Mfg.  Co 738 

Pie  Bakery 770 

Middletown  Silver  Plate  Co  . .      707 
Monarch  Mfg.  Co 791 


Manufacturing  Corporations.  page 

Nassau  Fire  Insurance  Co 636 

Gas  Light  Co 676 

National  Baking  Co 768 

Chemical  Works 754 

Chem.  Wood  Treat- 
ment Co 818 

Nelson's  Torpedo  Factory.  ...      807 

N.  Y.  Book-binding  Co 743 

Kerosene  Gas  Light  Co .      675 
Patent    Steam     Carpet 

Beating  Co 813 

Roofing  Co 813 

Tartar  Co 635 

Wire  and  Wire  Rope  Co.  697 
Niagara  Steam  Pump  Works.  683 
North  American  Iron  Works..  694 
Open  Air  Carpet  Cleaning  Co.      813 

People's  Gas  Light  Co 676 

Phenix  Chemical  Works 754 

Pioneer  Iron  Works 684 

Planet  Carpet  Mills 810 

Pond's  Extract  Co 560a,  754 

Puritan  Iron  Works 680 

Ridgewood  Distilling  Co 771 

Royal  Baking  Powder 635,  755 

Sherill-Ropes  Air  Engine  Co..      678 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. . .      693 

Standard  Oil  Co 673-675 

Sone  &  Fleming 675 

Steam  Heating  Co 671 

South  B'klyn  Saw  Mill  Co..  .738,  796 

Steam  Boiler  Works 679 

Steam  Engine  Co. .  .678,  684,  693 

Sun  Mfg.  Co  791 

Tobacco  Inspection  Stores 635 

Union  Porcelain  Works,  705,  761,  763 

Print  Works 810 

Toy  Mfg.  Co 704 

White  Lead  Co 713 

Vesta  Oil  Works 675 

Vulcan  Saw  Works 705 

Waltham  Watch  Co 776 

Washington  Oil  Works 675 

Weyer  Annealing  Co 831 

White  Dental,  The  S.  S.,  Mfg. 

Co 816 

WilUamsburgh  Brewery 773 

Manufacturing    Industries    of 

Bkltn.,  The 668-834 

Maps.    (See  List  of  Illustrations.) 

Markets,  Brooklyn 971 

Hamilton 509 

Public,  at  the  Wallabout.      530 

Masons,  F.  and  A 1346 

Chapters,  Royal  Arch 1348 

Commanderies  of  K.  T. . .     1348 
Eastern  Star  Lodges. .  .316,  1348 

Lodges  of 1346,1348 

Scottish  Rite  Bodies 1348 

See,  also.  Hist.  New  Lots,      316 

Mayors  of  Brooklyn 1390 

Meat 1876 

Medical. 

Ambulance  Service,  The 567 

Biographies 894 

Hist,  of  the  Profession  of  the 

City  of  Brooklyn 887 

Hist,  -of    the    Profession    of 

Kings  Co.,  1644-1823 414 

Homceopathy  in  Kings  Co 905 

Kings  Co.  Med.  Soc 887 

Medical  Chemists 752 

Night  Medical  Service 567 

Pharmacies,  the  Homoeopathic      913 

Society,  Medical,  of  Kings  Co. ,      488 

Society,  The  Kings  Co.  Med., 

Library  and  Publications. . .      890 

Medical  Profession  op  B'kltn,  887-940 

Medical   Profession    in    Kings 

Co.,  Hist,  of  414r-418 

Military. 

Civil  Rebellion,  B's  Share  in . ,      487 
French  War,  The 13 
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Military — Continued.  page 
Fortifications  in  B.,   War  of 

1812 61 

Grand  Army  of  Republic.  .1310-1213 

Great  Sanitary  Fair 503 

K.  Co.  in  the  Revolution 51 

in  the  War  of  1813 60 

Soldiers  in  War  of  1813  63 

L.  I.,BattJe  of 53 

Martyrs  of  the  Prison  Ships. . .  56-60 

Militia  Company  in,  1715 69 

National  Guard,  N.  Y.  S 1193 

Annual  Muster 1303 

Battery,  Third  (Gatling)  1199 

Brigade,  Third 1195 

Fourth 1199 

Camp    of    Instruction, 

State 1303 

Civil  War,  B'klyn  Regts. 

in 1803 

13th  Regt.  Armory,  510, 511, 513 

33d  Regt.  Armory 1302 

4Tth  Regt.  Armory 1301 

56th  Regt.  Armory 1308 

17th  Separate  Co 1303 

Rifle  Practice,  Dept.  of.  1203 

Regiment,  13th 1195 

14th 1197 

38th 1199 

23d 1300 

32d 1303 

47th 1301 

Second  Division  of 1194 

Third  Brigade  of 1195 

Organization,   of  in  K. 

Co 1193 

Old  Jersey  Prison  Ship  57 

Prison  Ships,  The 56-57 

Revolutionary  History     73 

Revolution,  The,  in  K.  Co 51 

Revolution,    The  Commence- 
ment of 12 

Revolutionary  Incidents  in 13 

Soldiers' War  Medals 502 

The  48th  Reg't 1304 

67th  Vol.  Reg't 1304 

87th  Vol.  Reg't 1205 

189th  Vol.  Reg't 1205 

158th  Vol.  Reg't 1305 

173d  Vol.  Reg't 1305 

Vol.  Regt's  in  Civil  War 1203 

War  Fund  Com 508 

War  Statue  of  Lincoln 508 

War  of  1812,  The 14 

Operations  on  Long  Island  36 

Gravesend 177 

War  with  France 13 

1812,  The  War  of 14 

Military  Organizations  op  K. 

County,  Thb 1193-1212 

Milk.     (See  Dealers.) 
Millinery.     (See  Dealers.) 
MissiONABY,    Bible,    and  Tract 

Work IIOO 

Motto  of  City  of  B'klyn 1391 

Municipal  Administration. 

Administrative  Power  under 

the  First  City  Charter  ....  539 
Administrative  Power  under 

the  Last  Charter  541 

City  Hall 534 

Civil  Jurisdiction  of  Justices 

of  the  Peace 548 

Courts  of  Civil  and  Criminal 

Jurisdiction  in  B'klyn 533 

Early  Municipal  Buildings 583 

Leg.  and  Admin.   Powers  of 

the  Corp.  of  the  City 540 

Mayors,  Prest's.  of  C.  C,  and 

City  Officers  of  B'klyn.  .563a,  1891 

1394 

Municipal  Building 513,  586 

Municipal  Hist,  op   Brook- 
lyn   528-564a 


Municipal  Administration.  page 

Nassau  Water  Co    485 

New  Plumbing  Law. ; 560a 

Ridgewood  Water,  Intro,  of. .      486 
Sewerage  System  of  B'klyn. . .      591 
Municipal  Departments. 

Ambulance  Service 567 

Board  of  Char,  and  Cor 509,  515 

Elections 515,  536 

Board  of  Health  of  the  Village, 

1824 568 

Board  of  Health,  1854 563 

Health,  Metropolitan      501 

Health,  1878 565 

Health,  1870.. 560a,  563,  564 

Sewer  Com 486 

Bureau  of  Combustibles 560a 

Telegraph 558a 

Commissioner  of  Repairs 531 

Comptroller 531 

Corp.  Attorney  and  Counsel. .      531 

Dep't.  of  Arrears 536,  557a,  1028 

Assessment 543 

Audit 536,  543 

Buildings 504,  560a,  580 

City  Works 544,  584 

Education,  Public  . .      609 

Excise 535,  536,  559a 

Finance 542 

Fire  and  Buildings. .      568 

Health 563 

Law 548,  546 

Parks 515,  561a,  595 

Police  &  Exc,  535,  548  557, 
558,  558a,  560,  561 

District,  Met.  Sanitary 501 

District,  Met.  San.,  and  Board 

of  Health,  1866 568 

Financial 560a 

Health  Statistics,  1888 566 

Municipal  Departments 586 

Park  Commissioners,  List  of. .      598 

Parks,  Maintenance  of 563a 

Police,  First  Regular  City 5&7 

Life  Insurance  Fund. .       559 

Metropolitan 486,  557 

Pension  Fund,  The. . .       559a 
Redemption  Fund...      558a 

Statistics,  1883 561 

Steam  Boiler  Inspectors 559a 

Street  Com.   under  the  First 

Charter 531 

Taxes,  Equalization  of 557a 

Treasury  of  City 536 

Water  and  Sewerage  Com. .  .486,  584 
Music.     (See  Dealers.) 
Musicians .- 1377 

Names,  Early  Dutch 44 

Nassau  Water  Works 485 

New  Lots. 

Andrews  M.  E.  Church 312 

Brownsville 307 

Cypress  Hills 307 

Early  Settlers  of 306 

East  New  York 306 

Ebenezer  M.  E.  Church 311 

Fire  Dep't 309 

First  Baptist  Church 312 

First  Congregational  Church. .  813 

German  Lutheran  Church 312 

History  op  Town  op 806-336 

Hamilton  C.  Warren 306 

New  Church  Erected  at  Flat- 
bush,  1793 337 

Newspapers  308 

Old  Bushwick  Church,  View 

of 887 

Organization  of 306 

Police  Department 808 

Post  Office 818 

Public  Schools 314 


New  Lots.  PAGE 

Reformed  Church,  The 310 

St.  Malachi's  Church,  R.  C. . .      313 
St.  Michael's  R.  C.  Church. ...      314 

Seal  of  Flatbush  Ch  337 

Second  B'klyn  Church,  View 

of 333 

Societies  (See,  also,  Assoc'ns).      316- 

The  First  Town  Election 807 

The  Old  Village  of 306 

Town  Officers 308 

Trinity  P.  E.  Ch 310 

Trustees  of  Church,  1785 337 

Union  Gas  Light  Co 308 

Union  Congregational  Ch 313 

Van  Sinderen,  Rev.  Ulpianus      336 
Newspapers. 

Advance,  The  Brooklyn 1180 

Advertiser,  The  B.  DaUy.  .1170,  1171 

The  Weekly 1189 

Advocate  and  Nassau  Gazette, 

The  Brooklyn 1170 

Age,  The 1171 

Anzeiger,  The r 1177 

Apologet,  Der 1173 

Argus,  The  Brooklyn 513,  1173 

Bee,  The  Brooklyn 1174 

Blade,  The  Brooklyn 1180 

Brooklyn  Union 503,  513,  1178 

Catholic,  The  Brooklyn 1174 

Examiner,  The  B . . .     1180 

Casket,  The  Literary 1173 

City  News,  The  Brooklyn. . . .     1171 
Daily  News,  The  Brooklyn. . .     1170 

Register,  The 1173 

News  and  Long  Island 
Times,  The  B'klyn. . .     1170 
Democrat,  The  W'm'sburgh..     1170 

Drum  Beat,  The 1173 

Eagle,  The  Brooklyn 1181 

The  Sunday 1174 

Echo,  The  Brooklyn 1180 

Freeman,  The  Brooklyn 1171 

Freie  Presse,  The  Brooklyn. . .     1174 
Gazette,  The  Williamsburgh.     1170 

Globe,  Greenpoint 1190 

Greenpoint  Advertiser,  The. . .     1171 

Hornet,  The 1190 

Independent  Press,  The 1171 

The 1171 

Index,  The 1172 

Journalists 1191 

Kings  Co.  Rural  and  Brooklyn 

Gazette 1180 

Lance,  Brooklyn  Daily 1189 

Laterne,  The ; 1180 

Ledger,  The  Brooklyn  Daily. .     1174 
Long  Island  Daily  Times,  The.     1170 

Patriot 1170 

Messenger  Bird,  The 1171 

Monthly,  The  Brooklyn 1173 

Magazine,  The  B. . .     1171 

Morning  Post,  The  B'klyn 1171 

News,  The  Brooklyn 1180,  1190 

Neophyte,  The 1172 

Once-a-Week,  The 1173 

Orbit  and  Excelsior,  The 1171 

Programme,  The  B.  Daily 1180 

Quarterly,  The  Packer 1173 

Record,  The 1180 

The  Brooklyn 1180 

Review,  The  Brooklyn 1180 

Sentinel  and  Brooklyn  Herald, 

The  East  New  York 1190 

Sentinel,  The  East  New  York.     1180 

Standard,  The  Brooklyn 1171 

Stats    Svenska    Argus,    The 

N.Y 1180 

Sun,  The  Brooklyn  Sunday. . .     1174 

Times,  The  Brooklyn 1177 

Transcript,  The  B.  Daily.   . . .     1172 

Tyro,  The 1171 

Union- Argus,  Brooklyn 513 

The  Brooklyn  Daily.  518, 1178 
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Volks  Blatt,  The  Brooklyn  . . .  1172 

"Wochenblatt,  The  Deutsches.  1180 

Zeltung,  The  L.  1 1177 

New  Utrecht. 

And  Brooklyn 261 

African  Zion  M.  E.  Church', 

"  Unionville  " 265 

A  New  Town  Patent,  1666  ...  360 

Another  Change  of  Masters. . .  360 

Bay  Ridge  P.  E.  Church 265 

Captain  Scott's  Eaid  Upon 259 

Constables 363 

De  Sille  House,  View  of 359 

Dongan  Patent 261 

Ecclesiastical  History  of 263 

Educational 365 

End  of  the  Dutch  Regime 361 

First  Ch.,  Dutch  Reformed. . .  263 

First  Houses 257 

First  Settlements 356 

First  Town  Charter 358 

Founding  of  the  Town 357 

History  of 355,  369 

Hotels,  Roads  and  Drives 366 

Increase  of  Population 261 

Indian  Inhabitants 255 

Inhabitants  in  1698,  Names  of      261 

In  War  of  the  Civil  Rebellion.  263 

Location 255 

Manufactories 367 

M.  E.  Church  of 264 

Militia  363 

Modern  Public  Buildings 366 

Old  Village  Graveyard 366 

Overseers 363 

Pastors  of 364 

Population    and    Valuations, 

Statistics  of 363 

Railroads 367 

R.  C.  Ch.  at  Fort  HamUton. ..  365 

Sabbath  Schools 364 

St.  John's  P.  B.  Church 365 

Share  in  the  Rev.  War 363 

Slaves 363 

Supervisors  363 

Town  Grants,  1684 361 

Town  Clerks 363 

Unionville  Colored  Church. . .  265 

Unionville  M.  E.  Church 364 

Zion  M.  E.  Church 365 

New  York  State. 

Canals  in 16 

Colonial  Governors  of 10 

Convention,  the  Provincial . . .  373 

Council  of  Appointment 374 

Revision    374 

Discovery  of 9 

English  Governors  of 10 

Government  of 13 

Governors  of,  Colonial 10 

English 10 

Since  1777 17 

History  of.  Outline 9-17 

Improvements  of.  Internal...  16 

Incidents  of,  Revolutionary.. .  13 

Legislature  of 374 

Population  of 17 

Provincial  Congress  of . . . 373 

Revolutionary  Incidents  in. . .  13 

Under  the  Dutch 10 

O 

Odd  Fellows,  I.  O.  of 1349,  1350 

Oils 1389 

P 

Painters 1378 

Paper-hangers i«'» 

Parks. 

Boulevards f^o 

CarroU 596 

City •  596 


Parks.  PAGE 

City  Hall 596 

Dept  of 536,  595 

On  Columbia  Heights 596 

Prospect 535,  597 

Tompkins 596 

Washington 595 

Parkville.  (See  Flatbush  History.) 

Photographers 1377 

Physicians 1391 

Pianos.     (See  Dealers.) 

Pilots 1390 

Plumbers 1380 

Population  of  B'klyn,  1884 1391 

Press  of  Kings  Co.,  The 1169-1192 

Printers 1377 

Provident  Assoc,  of  Odd  Fellows .     1350 
Pythias,  Knights  of 316,  317,  1354 

R 

Red  Men,  Imp.  Order  of 1355 

Roofing 1390 

Royal  Arcanum,  The 1353 

S 

Safe  Deposit  Companies 619 

Scientists  in  Brooklyn 1313 

Seawanhaka,  The  Burning  of  the,      515 

Spiritualism  in  Brooklyn 1300 

Sons  of  Temperance 316 

Sporting   Clubs  of   Kings   Co. 

(See,  also.  Associations.) 1336,  1343 

St.  George,  Sons  of 316,  1354 

State   op   New  York,   Outline 

Hist,  of 10-17 

Stationers.     (See  Dealers.) 
Sunday-School  Unions. 

B'klyn  S.  S.  Union. . .  .485,  515,  1091 

Foreign i 1093 

First,  in  Brooklyn 1095 

Missionary,   Bible,   Tract  and 

other  Organizations 1100 

Systematic  Visitation 1093 

Union  Society,  The  B'klyn ....     1091 

Union,  The  Sunday-School 1093 

Sunday-School  Work  mB.,  The    1091 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor  of 

Kings  Co '. 463-492a 

Supervisors  in  Kings  Co.,  His- 
tory OF 377-433a 

T 

Tailors,  Merchant.     (See  Dealers.) 
Tea,  Coffees,  etc.    (See  Dealers.) 

Temperance,  Sons  of 316 

Societies 1355 

Templars'  Good,  I.  O.  of 1355 

Travel  aud  Transit  in  K.  Co.  ,  419-464a 

Tumpikes'jxnd  Bridges. 

B'klynand  Jamaica  Turnpike,  134 

East  River  Bridge.  .447,  505,  509,  535 

Accidents  and  Casualties.  456 

Anchorages  of 451 

Approaches 454 

Bridge  Co 510,  511 

Caissons  of 449 

Costof 520 

Elevation  of  (eng.) 454 

Engineering  Staff,  The. . .  460 
First  Active  Measures  to- 
wards a  Bridge 447 

Formal  Opening  of 456,  520 

Incorporated 447 

Making  the  Cables 453 

Panic  on  the 530 

Plan  of  B'klyn  Approach 

(eng.) 454 

Plan  of  N.   Y.  Approach 

(eng.) 454 

Railway 455 

Section  of,  (eng.) 453 

Statistics  of 456 


Travel  and  Transit.  page 
East  River  Bridge. 

The  Directorate  of 460 

Tolls  on 530 

View  of,  from  B'klyn 457 

Go wanus  Creek  Bridge 463 

Pehny  Bridge,  Newtown  Crk,  461 

Railroads. 

Atlantic  Ave.  R.  R.  Co 431 

B'klyn,  Canarsie  &  Rockaway 

Beach  R.  R.  &  S.  B.  Route. .  433 

B.  City  R.  R 431,  509, 530 

B.  City  &  Newtown  R.  R.  Co.  433 

B.  Cross  Town  R.  R.  Co 433 

B.  &C.  LR.  R 433 

B.  &  Jamaica  R.  E 430 

B.,  Bath  &  C.  I.  R.  R 433 

B.  Elevated  R.  R.  Co 511 

B.,  Flatbush  &  C.  L  R.  R. . .  .434,  514 

B'way  R.  R.  Co 423 

B'way,  Tompkins  Ave.  &  Har- 
rison Ave.  R.  R 513 

Bushwick  R.  R.  Co 433 

C.  L  R.  R 489 

C.  I.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co 433 

Culver's  R.  W.,  C.  I 434 

E.  R.  Bridge  &  C.   I.   Steam 

Transit  Co 516,  518 

Elevated  R.  W.  Schemes.  ...515,  516, 

518,  530 

Flatbush  R.  R.  Co 433 

Grand  St.  &  Newtown  R.  R.  Co.  433 
Grand  St.,  Prospect  Park  & 

Flatbush  R.  R.  Co 433 

L.  L  R.  R 37,  430,  514,  515 

Manhattan  Beach  R.  R.,  513,  514,  518 

Marine  R.  W.,  C.  1 424 

N.  Y.,  Bay  Ridge  &  Jamaica 

R.  R 513 

N.  Y.  &M.  B.  R.  R.  Co.......  424 

N.  Y.  &  Sea  B.  Ry.  Co 424,  513 

New  Williamsburgh  &  Flat- 
bush R.  E.  Co.. ; 433 

North  2d  St.  &  Middle  Village 

R.  R.  Co 433 

Prospect  Park  &  C.  I.  R.  R. 

Co 433 

Prospect    Park  &  Gravesend 

R.  R 303 

Railroads  on  L.  1 37 

R.  R.,  Statistical  Table  of. .  .424,  435 

Rapid  Transit  Commissioners.  515 

Rapid  Transit  Trains 513 

Sea  Beach  &  N.  Y.  R.  R 513 

South  B.  Central  R.  R.  Co. . . .  423 

The  Elevated  R.  W. ,  C.  1 434 

Van  Brunt  &  Erie  Basin  R.  E. 

Co 422 

Williamsburgh  &  Flatbush. . .  423 
Grand  St.,  Prospect  Park   Sc 

B.  Steam  Transit  Road '  514 

Stage  &  Omnibus  Line 419 

SurfAve.,  C.  1 515 

Roads. 

L.  I.,  Wagon  Roads  on 37 

Ocean  Park  Roadway 513 

Plank  Roads 425 

Tree  Planting  and  Fountain  So- 
ciety  519,  1165 

Trials,  Important  1256 

IJ 

Undertakers 1388 

Unionville.    (See  New  Utrecht.) 
United  States. 

Assessment  and  Collection  of 

Internal  Revenue 869 

Christian  Commission 497 

Commissioner,  The 876 

Dist.  Attorney 876 

Dist.  Judge 876 

Fort  Lafayette 505. 
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United  States. 

Gov.  Inspection  of   Brooklyn 

Commerce 645 

Interests  in  Kings  Co 865-878 

Marshal's  Office,  The 76 

Navy  Yard,  U.  S. .  .643,  870,  871,  872 

873 

Navy  Yard  Scare,  The 488 

Officials 1392 

Presidential  Electors 417a 

P.  O.  in  Brooklyn 865 

,  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  of 

the  U.  S 414a 

U.  S.  Benev.  Fraternity 1356 


U.  S.  Intebests  in  Kings  Co 865-878 

W 

Waldo  House 1360 

WiUiamsburgh. 

A  New  Start 297 

City  Charter,  The 297 

City  of,  The  308 

History  of  Town  of 392-305 

Street  Nomenclature    of   the 

VUlage 397 

The  Era  of  Speculation 396 

The  Morrell  Speculation 393 


WiUiamsburgh. 

The  Period  of  Fin.   Collapse  396 

Woodhull  Speculation 293 

Trustees  of  the  Village 899 

Village  Beginnings 394 

Charter 294 

Organization 394 

Wallabout  Canal,  The 304 

WaUabout      and      Newtown 

Turnpike,  The 398 

Yorkton 393 

Street  Nomenclature  of  Wil- 

liamsburgh 397 

Wines,  Liquors,  etc 1389 


